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PREFACE. 

The  general  plan  adopted  in  previous  issues  has  been  followed  on 
the  present  occasion,  but  additional  chapters  have  been  added,  and 
the    scope  of  several   others  greatly  enlarged.    The  new  chapters 
are  the  Discovery  of  Australia,  the  Constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth,  the  Constitutions  of   the  States,   Chronological  Table    of 
Principal  Occurrences   in  Australia    and    New  Zeajand,   Industrial 
History,  and  Commonwealth  Finance.     Owing  to  the  necessity  for 
printing  off  the  chapters  as  they  were  compiled,  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  arrange  them  in  their  natural  order  of  sequence,  but 
the  voluminous  index  provided  will  save  the  reader  inconvenience 
on  this  score. 

In  all  cases  the  figures  have  been  revised  to  accord  with  the  latest 
information,  and  as  a  rule  they  refer  either  to  the  year  1901  or  to  the 
year  1902 ;  in  some  instances,  however,  owing  to  the  undue  delay  in 
publishing  the  official  statistics,  I  have  been  compelled  to  use  figures 
relating  to  1900,  but  the  instances  where  this  was  necessary  were 
neither  many  nor  important. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  correct  errors  which  have  escaped  notice  in 
previous  editions,  and  to  keep  this  edition  free  from  them.  Should 
any  such  have  remained  undetected,  as  in  the  multitude  of  references 
is  quite  possible,  it  would  be  deemed  a  favour  if  their  nature  and 
position  were  pointed  out. 

I  desire  to  return  thanks  to  the  Statisticians  of  the  States  and 
New  Zealand,  and  to  the  various  officers  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
States  who  have  so  readily  on  all  occasions  supplied  me  with  informa- 
tion asked  for. 

T.  A.  COGHLAN. 
SiaiisticiarC s  Office^ 

Sydney ,  $rd  December,  1902. 
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THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AUSTRALIA  AND 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

IT  is  impossible  to  say  who  were  the  first  discoverers  of  Australia, 
although  there  is  evidence  that  the  Chinese  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  continent  so  far  back  as  the  Thirteenth  Century.  The  Malays,  also, 
would  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  northern  coast ;  while  Marco 
Polo,  who  visited  the  East  at  the  close  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  makes 
reference  to  the  reputed  existence  of  a  great  southern  continent.  There 
is  in  existence  a  map,  dedicated  to  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  on 
which  a  large  southern  land  is  shown,  and  the  tradition  of  a  Terra 
Australis  appears  to  have  been  current  for  a  long  period  before  it  enters 
into  authentic  history. 

In  1503,  a  French  navigator  named  Binot  Paulmyer,  Sieur  de 
Oonneville,  was  blown  out  of  his  course,  and  landed  on  a  large  island, 
which  was  claimed  to  be  the  great  southern  land  of  tradition,  although 
Fliaders  and  other  authorities  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  must  havie 
been  Madagascar.  Some  French  authorities  confidently  put  forward  a 
claim  tliat  Gmllaume  le  Testu,  of  Provence,  sighted  the  continent  in 
1531.  The  Portuguese  also  advance  claims  to  be  the  first  discoverers  of 
Australia,  but  so  far  the  evidence  cannot  be  said  to  establish  their 
pretensions.  As  early  as  1 597,  the  Dutch  historian, Wytfliet  describes  the 
Australis  Terra  as  the  most  southern  of  all  lands,  and  proceeds  to  give 
some  circumstantial  particulars  respecting  its  geographical  relation  to 
New  Guinea,  venturing  the  opinion  that,  were  it  thoroughly  explored, 
it  would  be  regarded  as  a  fifth  part  of  the  world. 

Early  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Philip  the  Third  of  Spain  sent  out 
aa  expedition  from  Callao,  in  Peru,  for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  a 
iioathem  continent.  The  little  fleet  comprised  three  vessels,  with  the 
Portuguese  pilot,  De  Quiros,  as  navigator,  and  De  Torres  as  admiral,  or 
military  commander.  They  left  Callao  on  the  21st  December,  1605,  and 
in  the  following  year  discovered  the  island  now  known  as  Espiritu  Santo, 
one  of  the  New  Hebtides  Group,  which  De  Quiros,  under  the  impression, 
that  it  was  indeed  the  land  of  which  he  was  in  search,  named  *^La 
AuUrudia  del  Espiritu  Scmto.*^  Sickness  and  discontent  led  to  a. mutiny 
on  De  Quiros'  vessel,  and  the  crew,  overpowering  their  officers  during 
the  night,  forced  the  captain  to  navigate  his  ship  to  Mexico.  Thus 
abandoned  by  his  consort,  De  Torres,  compelled  to  bear  up  for  the 
Philippines  to  refit,  discovered  and  sailed  through  the  strait  that  bears, 
bis  name,  and  may  even  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  northern  coast 
of  the  Australian  Continent.  His  discovery  was  not,  however,  made 
known  until  1792,  when  Dairy mple  rescued  his  name  from  oblivion, 
bestowing   it  upon   the  passage  which   separates  New  Guinea  from 
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Australia.  De  Quiros  returned  to  Spain  to  re-engage  in  the  work 
of  petitioning  the  king  to  despatch  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of 
prouecuting  the  discovery  of  the  Terra  Australis.  He  whs  finally 
successful  in  his  petitions,  but  died  before  aocomplishing  his  work,  and 
was  buried  in  an  unknown  grare  in  Panama^  never  being  privilege<l 
to  set  his  foot  upon  the  continent  the  discovery  of  which  was  the  in- 
spiration of  his  life. 

During  the  same  year  in  which  De  Torres  sailed  through  the  strait 
destined  to  make  him  famous,  a  little  Dutch  vessel  called  the  ''  Dnyfken," 
or  "Dove,"  set  sail  from  Bantam,  in  Java,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  This 
ship  entered  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  sailed  south  as  far  as  Cape 
Keerweer,  or  Turn-again.  Here  some  of  the  crew  landed,  but  being 
attacked  by  natives,  made  no  attempt  to  explore  the  country.  In  1616, 
Dirk  Hartog  discovered  the  island  bearing  his  name.  In  1622  the 
'^'Leeuwin,"  or  *' Lioness,"  made  some  discoveries  on  the  south-west  ooast ; 
and  during  the  following  year  the  yachts  Pera  and  Arnhem  explored 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Arnhem  Land,  a  portion  of  the 
Northern  Territory,  still  appears  on  many  maps  as  a  memento  of  this 
voyage.  Among  other  early  Dutch  discoverers  were  Van  Edels ;  Pool, 
in  1629,  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria;  Nuijts,  in  the  '*  Gulden  Zeepaard," 
^long  the  southern  ooast,  which  he  called,  after  himself,  Nuijts  Land ; 
De  Witt ;  and  Pelsaert,  in  the  "  Batavia."  Pelsaert  was  wrecked  on  Hout- 
man's  Abrolhos;  his  crew  mutinied,  and  he  and  his  party  suffered  greatly 
from  want  of  water.  The  record  of  his  voyage  is  interesting  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  carry  back  to  Europe  an  authentic  account 
of  the  western  coast  of  Australia,  which  he  described  in  any  but  favour- 
able terms.  It  is  to  Dutch  navigators  in  the  early  portion  of  tho 
Seventeenth  Century  that  we  owe  the  first  really  authentic  accounts  of 
the  western  coast  and  adjacent  islands,  and  in  many  instances  the 
names  given  by  these  mariners  to  prominent  physical  features  are  still 
retained.  By  1665  the  Dutch  possessed  rough  charts  of  almost  the 
whole  of  the  western  littoral,  while  to  the  mainland  itself  they  had 
given  the  name  of  New  Holland.  Of  the  Dutch  discoverers,  Pelsaert 
was  the  only  one  who  made  any  detailed  observations  of  the  character 
•of  the  country  inland,  and  it  may  here  be  remarked  that  his  journal 
<x>ntains  the  first  notice  and  description  of  the  kangaroo  that  has  come 
down  to  ns. 

In  1642,  Abel  Janszoon  Tasman  sailed  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  from 
Bataxna,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  under  whose  auspices  the  expedition  was  undertaken. 
He  was  furnished  with  a  yacht,  the  ^'  Heemskirk,"  and  a  fly-boat, 
the  "Zeehaen"  (or  "Sea  Hen"),  under  the  command  of  Captain  Jerrit 
Jansen.  He  left  Batavia  on  what  has  been  designated  by  Dutch 
historians  the  "Happy  Voyage,"  on  the  14th  Atignst,  1642.  After 
a  visit  to  the  Mauritius,  then  a  Dutch  possession,  Tasman  bore  away 
to  the  south-east,  and,  on  the  24th  November,  sighted  the  western 
4M>ast  of  the  land  which  he  named  Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  hocor  of 
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the  Governor  under  whose  directions  he  was  acting.  The  honor  was 
later  transfeived  to  the  discoverer  himself,  and  the  island  is  now 
known  as  Tasmania.  Tasman  doubled  the  soothem  extremity  of  Van 
Diem^i's  Land  and  explored  the  east  coast  for  some  distance.  The 
onemony  of  Imating  a  flag  and  taking  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  the  Groverament  of  the  Netherlands  was  actually  performed, 
iMii  tke  description  of  the  wildness  of  the  conntry,  and  of  the  fabulous 
giants  by  which  Tasman's  sailors  believed  it  to  be  inhabited,  deterred 
the  Datoh  from  occupying  the  island,  and  by  the  international  principle 
<]|  ''non-uaer"  it  passed  from  their  hands.  Resuming  his  voyage  in  an 
•easterly  diredioii,  Tasman  sighted  the  west  coast  of  the  South  Island 
of  New  Zealand  on  the  13th  December  of  the  same  year,  and  describes 
the  coast  line  as  consisting  of  ''high  moimtainous  country." 

Tasman  was  under  the  belief  that  the  land  he  saw  was  part  of  a 
great  polar  ocmtinent  discovered  some  years  before  by  Schouten  and  Le 
Maire,  to  which  the  name  of  Staaten  Land  had  been  given.  He, 
therefore,  dnplieated  the  designation  ;  but  within  three  months  after- 
wards Schouten's  **  Staaten  Luid "  was  found  to  be  merely  an  incon- 
siderable island.  Tasman's  discovery  thereupon  received  the  name  of 
New  Zealand,  on  account  of  a  fancied  likeness  to  a  province  of 
Holland  to  which  it  bears  not  the  least  resemblance,  and  by  this  name 
it  has  been  known  ever  since.  Tasman  sailed  along  the  coast  to  a  bay, 
and  there  he  anchored.  This  inlet  is  known  as  Golden  or  Massacre 
Bay,  called  by  Tasman,  Murderer's  Bay.  Here  an  unprovoked  attack 
by  the  Maoris  on  a  boat's  crew  resulted  in  the  death  of  four  of  Tasman's 
sailors.  Leaving  Murderer's  Bay,  Tasman  steered  along  the  west 
coast  of  North  Island.  Vainly  seeking  a  passage  to  the  east,  he  passed 
and  named  Cape  Maria  Van  Diemen,  finally  taking  leave  of  New 
Zealand  at  North  Cape.  At  the  Three  Kings  Islands  be  made  an 
attempt  to  land,  but  the  ferocious  aspect  of  the  natives  terrified  his 
boat's  crew,  and  the  voyage  was  resumed.  Tasman  left  New  Zealand 
with  a  most  unfavourable  impression  of  its  inhabitants.  He  had  been 
off  the  coast  for  some  three  weeks  without  landing  or  planting  the  flag 
of  his  country  thereon,  and  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  elapsed 
belore  another  ^European  is  known  to  have  visited  New  Zealand. 

The  first  English  navigator  to  sight  the  Australian  continent  was 
WiUiam  Dampier,  wha  nude  a  visit  to  these  shores  in  1688,  as  super- 
cargo of  the  "Cygnet,"  a  trader,  whose  crew  had  turned  buccaneers.  On 
his  retnm  to  l^glaad  he  published  an  account  of  his  voyage,  which 
resttlted  in  his  being  sent  out  in  the  "Koebuck"  in  1699  to  further  prose- 
cmte  his  discoveries.  To  him  we  owe  the  exploration  of  the  coast  for 
aboat  900  miles — from  Shark  Bay  to  Dampier's  Archipelago,  and  thence 
to  Roebuck  Bay.  He  appears  to  have  landed  in  several  places  in  search 
ef  water.  His  account  of  the  country  was  quite  as  unfavourable  as 
PiBlaaert'&  He  described  it  as  barren  and  sterile,  and  almost  devoid  of 
aoimala,  the  only  one  of  any  importance  somewhat  resembling  a  racoon — 
a  strange  creature^  which  advanced  by  great  boaiKls  or  leaps  instead  of 
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wslking,  using  only  its  hind  legs,  and  covering  12  or  15  feet  at  a  time. 
The  reference  is,  of  course,  to  the  kangaroo,  which  Pelsaert  had  also 
remarked  and  quaintly  described  some  60  years  previously. 

During  the  interval  elapsing  between  Dampier's  two  voyages,  an 
accident  led  to  the  closer  examination  of  the  coasts  of  Western 
Australia  by  the  Dutch.  In  1684  a  vessel  had  Sailed  from  Holland  for 
the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  and  after  rounding  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  she  was  never  again  heard  of.  Some  twelve  years  afterwards 
the  East  India  Company  fitted  out  an  expedition  under  the  leadership 
of  Commander  William  de  Vlamingh,  with  the  object  of  searching  for 
any  traces  of  the  lost  vessel  on  the  western  shores  of  New  Holland. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1696  this  expedition  reached  the  island  of 
Rottnest  which  was  thoroughly  explored,  and  early  the  following  year  a 
landing  party  discovered  and  named  the  Swan  River.  The  vessels  then 
proceeded  northward  without  finding  any  traces  of  the  object  of  their 
search,  but,  at  the  same  time,  making  fairly  accurate  charts  of  the  coast  line. 

The  great  voyage  of  Captain  James  Cook,  in  1769-70,  was  primarily 
undertaken  for  the  puii^ose  of  observing  the  transit  of  Venus,  but  he  wa.« 
also  expressly  commissioned  to  ascertain  "  whether  the  unexplored  part  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  be  only  an  immense  mass  of  water,  or  contain 
another  continent."  H.M.S.  "  Endeavour,"  the  vessel  fitted  out  for  the 
voyage,  was  a  small  craft  of  370  tons,  carrying  twenty-two  guns,  and 
built  originally  for  a  collier,  with  a  view  rather  to  strength  than  to  speed. 
Chosen  by  Cook  himself,  she  was  renamed  the  "  Endeavour,"  in  allusion 
to  the  great  work  which  her  commander  was  setting  out  to  achieve. 
Mr.  Charles  Green  was  commissioned  to  conduct  the  astronomical  obser- 
vations, and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  were  appointed  botan- 
ists to  the  expedition.  After  successfully  observing  the  transit  from  the 
island  of  Tahiti,  or  Otaheite,  as  Cook  wrote  it,  the  Endeavour's  head  was 
turned  south,  and  then  north-west,  beating  about  the  Pacific  in  search  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  great  continent  whose  western  shores  had  been 
so  long  known  to  the  Dutch.  On  the  6th  October,  1769,  the  coast  of 
New  Zealand  was  sighted,  and  two  days  later  Cook  cast  anchor  in 
Poverty  Bay,  so  named  from  the  inhospitality  and  hostility  of  the  natives. 

The  expedition  had  thus  far  been  sailing  southward.  Dissatisfied 
with  the  results,  and  finding  it  difficult  to  procure  water  in  sufficient 
quantities,  Coek  put  about^  determining  to  follow  the  coast  to  the 
northward.  He  named  a  promontory  in  the  neighbourhood  Cape 
Tumagain.  Another  promontory  more  to  the  north,  where  a  huge 
canoe  made  a  hasty  retreat,  he  called  Cape  Runaway.  In  the  month 
of  November  he  touched  at  a  point  on  the  coast,  where  he  landed  and 
erected  an  observatory  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  transit  of 
Mercury — one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  expedition  on  that  occasion. 
A  signal  station  was  erected  on  the  headland  from  which  Cook  took  his 
observation,  and  which  is  now  known  as  Shakespeare's  Head.  On  the 
9th  of  November  the  transit  of  Mercury  was  successfully  observed,  and 
the  name  Mercury  Bay  was  given  to  the  inlet  where  the  observation  was 
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made.  Two  localities,  for  reasons  which  will  be  obvious,  were  called 
Oyster  Bay  and  Mangrove  River.  Before  leaving  Mercury  Bay,  Cook 
caused  to  be  cut  upon  one  of  the  trees  near  the  watering-place  the 
ship's  name  and  his  own,  with  the  date  of  arrival  there,  atnd,  after 
displaying  the  English  colours,  took  formal  possession  of  it  in  the  name 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty  King  George  the  Third.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  Cook  always  managed  to  obtain  wood  and  water  wherever  wood 
and  water  were  to  be  had,  no  matter  whether  his  intercourse  with  the 
natives  were  friendly  or  otherwise.  He  also  contrived  to  carry  on  his 
surveys  in  spite  of  all  opposition  with  such  accuracy  and  deliberation 
that  tliey  remained  the  standard  authority  on  the  outlines  of  the 
islands  for  some  seventy  years  or  more.  He  was,  moreover,  a  benefactor 
in  no  mean  degree  to  the  natives,  who  seldom  knew  the  meaning  of 
meat,  save  at  a  cannibal  feast  after  a  tribal  victory.  He  not  only 
improved  their  vegetables  by  giving  them  seed  potatoes,  but  ho  turned 
loose  fowls  and  pigs  to  supply  their  flesh  larder.  To  the  time  of 
writing,,  the  wild  pigs  which  haunt  the  forests  and  the  mountain 
goi^es  are  called  after  Captain  Cook,  and  they  furnish  many  a  solitary 
shepherd,  miner,  farmer,  and  gum-digger  with  excellent  meat.  Cook 
was,  perhaps,  either  more  prudent,  or  more  successful  than  Captain 
Tobias  Fumeaux,  of  the  consort  "  Adventure,"  who,  in  a  subsequent 
voyage  to  New  Zealand,  lost  an  entire  boat's  crew  of  nine  men,  who 
were  captured  or  killed,  and  duly  cooked  and  eaten  by  the  Maoris. 

On  the  17th  December,  the  "  Endeavour"  doubled  North  Cape,  which 
Ls  the  northern  extremity  of  North  Island,  and  began  the  descent  of  its 
western  side.  The  weather  now  l^ecome  stormy,  and  with  a  repetition 
of  Taj^man's  experience  fi'om  an  opposite  course  on  the  same  coast,  very 
dangeroua  Often  was  the  vc^ssel  compelled  to  stand  off  in  great 
distress,  and  intercourse  with  the  natives  was  considerably  interrupted. 
At  one  point,  however,  the  English  mariners  satisfied  themselves  that 
the  inhabitants  ate  human  flesh — the  flesh,  at  least,  of  enemies  who 
had  been  killed  in  battle.  On  January  30th,  1770,  Cook  erected  a 
dagpost  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  where  he 
again  hoisted  the  Union  Jack,  and,  after  naming  the  bay  where  the 
ship  was  at  anchor  after  the  Queen,  took  formal  possession  of  the  South 
Lsland  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty  King  George  the  Third. 

Cook  crossed  the  waters  of  Doubtless  Bay  on  the  same  day  that  the 
French  Captain,  De  Snrville,  in  the  "  St.  Jean  Baptiste,"  was  approach- 
ing the  land  at  Mangonui.  A  few  hours  afterwards,  and  totally 
ignorant  of  Cook's  presence  in  New  Zealand  waters,  the  Frenchman 
anchored  in  this  very  inlet  and  named  it  Lauriston  Bay.  This  navi- 
gator was  sent  out  by  his  Government,  who  believed  that  the  English 
had  found  "  an  island  of  gold"  in  the  South  Seas,  and  sailed  post  haste 
from  India  to  see  if  he  could  not  participate  in  the  exploitation  of  the 
precious  metal.  He  was  received  by  the  natives  with  great  hospitality ; 
but,  finding  nothing  more  valuable  than  spars  for  his  ship,  he  proceeded 
to  South  America,  carrying  away  in  irons  the  Rarawa  chief,  Ngakinui, 
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who  had  entertained  him  and  his  si^k  seamen  with  great  hospitality 
while  on  shore.  Ngakinni  pined  on  ship-board  for  his  native  food,  and 
died  some  eighty  dajs  after  his  seizure.  De  Sunrille,  only  eleven  days- 
after  the  d^th  of  this  unfortunate  Maori  chief,  was  drowned  in  the- 
snrf  at  Callao. 

After  voyaging  westward  for  nearly  three  weAa  Cook,  on  the  19th 
April,  1770,  sighted  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia  at  a  point  which  he- 
named  after  his  lieutenant,  who  disoovm'ed  it,  Point  Hicks,  and  which 
modem  geograj^ers  identify  with  Cape  Everard. 

The  ^  Endeavour"  then  coasted  northward,  and  after  passing  and 
naming  Mount  Dromedary,  the  Pigeon  House,  Point  Upright,  Cape  St^ 
George,  and  Red  Point,  Botany  Bay  was  discovered  on  the  28th  April, 
1770,  and  as  it  appeared  to  offer  a  suitable  anchorage,  the  ''Endeavour^ 
entered  the  bay  and  dropped  anchor.  The  ship  brought-to  opposite  a^ 
group  of  natives,  who  were  cooking  over  a  iire.  The  great  navigator 
and  his  crew,  unacquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Australiaik 
aborigines,  were  not  a  litde  astonished  that  these  natives  took  no  notiee- 
of  them  or  their  proceedings.  Even  the  splash  of  the  anchor  in  the- 
water,  and  the  noise  of  the  cable  running  out  through  the  hawse  hole,  in 
no  way  disturbed  them  at  their  occupation,  or  caused  them  to  evince  the- 
sli^test  curiosity.  But  as  the  captain  of  the  '<  Endeavour^  ordered  out 
the  pinnace  and  prepared  to  land,  the  natives  threw  off  their  nonchal- 
ance ;  for  on  the  boat  approaching  the  shore,  two  men,  each  armed  with 
a  bundle  <^  spears,  presented  themselves  on  a  projecting  rock  and  made- 
threatening  signs  to  the  strangers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the- 
ingenious  "  wommera,"  or  throwing-stick,  whidi  is  peculiar  to  Australia,. 
was  first  observed  on  this  occasion.  As  the  men  were  evidently  de> 
termined  to  oppose  any  attempt  at  landing,  a  musket  was  discharged 
between  them,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  frightened  by  the  noise,, 
but  it  produced  no  effect  beyond  causing  one  of  them  to  drop  hi8> 
bundle  of  spears,  of  which,  however,  he  immediately  repossessed  himself, 
and  with  his  comrade  resumed  the  same  menacing  attitude.  At  last 
one  cast  a  stone  towards  the  boat,  which  earned  him  a  chatge  of 
small  shot  in  the  leg.  Nothing  daunted,  the  two  ran  back  into  the- 
bush,  and  presently  returned  furnished  with  shields  made  of  bark,, 
with  which  to  protect  themselves  from  the  firearms  of  the  crew. 
Such  intrepidity  is  certainly  worthy  of  passing  notica  Unlike  the 
American  Indians,  who  supposed  Columbus  and  his  crew  to  be  super- 
natural beings,  and  their  ships  in  some  way  endowed  with  life,  sad 
who 'were  thrown  into  convulsions  of  terror  by  the  first  discharge  of 
firearms  which  they  witnessed,  these  Australians  were  neither  excited 
to  wonder  by  the  ship,  nor  overawed  by  the  superior  number  and  un- 
known weapons  of  the  strangers.  Cook  examined  the  bay  in  the 
pinnace,  and  landed  several  times  ;  but  by  no  endeavour  could  he  induce 
the  natives  to  hold  any  friendly  communication  with  him.  The  well- 
known  circumstance  of  the  great  variety  of  new  plants  here  obtained,, 
from  which  Botany  Bay  derives  its  name,  should  not  be  passed  over^ 
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Before  quitting  the  bay  the  ceremonj  waa  performed  of  hoisting  the 
UnioQ  Jack,  first  on  the  south  shore,  and  then  near  the  north  head, 
foniMl  possesBion  of  the  territory  being  thus  taken  for  the  British  Grown. 
During  the  sojourn  in  Botany  Bay  the  crew  had  to  perform  the  painful 
duty  oi  bnryii^  a  oomrade — a  seaman  named  Forby  Sutherland,  who 
was  ia  all  probability  the  first  British  subject  whose  body  was  committed 
to  Attsiratian  soil. 

After  leaving  Botany  Bay,  Cook  sailed  northward.  He  saw  and  named 

Port  Jackson,  but  fbrebore  to  enter  the  finest  natural  harbour  in  Aus* 

iraUa.     Broken  Bay  and  other  inlets,  and  several  headlands,  were  also 

seen  and  named,  but  the  vessel  did  not  come  to  an  anchor  till  Moreton 

Bay  waa  reached,  although  the  wind  prevented  Cook  from  entering  this 

harbour.      Still  sailing  nm-thward,  taking  notes  as  he  proceeded  for 

a  roQ^  chart  of  the  coast,  and  landing  at  Bustard  and  Keppel  Bays 

and  the  Bay  of  Inlets,  Cook  passed  over  1,300  miles  without  the  occur- 

renee  of  any  event  worthy  of  being  chronicled,  till  suddenly^one  night 

at  10  o'clock  the  water  waa  found  to  shoal,  without  any  sign  of  breakers 

or  knd.     While  Cook  was  speculating  on  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon, 

and  was  in  the  act  of  ordering  out  the  boats  to  take  soundings,  the 

^Endeavour"  struck  heavily,  and  fell  over  so  much  that  the  guns,  spare 

cables,  and  other  heavy  gear  had  at  once  to  be  thrown  overboard  to 

lighten  the  ship.     As  day  broke,  attempts  were  made  to  float  the  vessel 

off  with  the  morning  tide  ;  but  these  were  unsuccessful.  The  water  was 

rising  so  rapidly  in  the  hold  that  with  four  pumps  constantly  going  the 

crew  could  hardly  keep  it  in  check.      At  length  one  of  the  midshipmen 

suggested  the  device  of  *'  fothering,"  which  he  had  seen  practised  in  the 

West  Indie&     This  consists  in  passing  a  sail,  attached  to  cords,  and 

chai^ged  with  oakum,  wool,  and  other  materials,  under  the  vessel's  keel,  in 

Budi  a  manner  that  the  suction  of  the  leak  may  draw  the  canvas  into  the 

aperture,  and  thus  partially  stop  the  vent.      This  was  performed  with 

great  success,  and  the  vessel  was  floated  off  with  the  evening  tide.    The 

land  was  soon  after  made  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream,  which  Cook 

called,  after  the  diip,  the  Endeavour  Kiver.     A  headland  close  by  he 

named  Cape  Tribulation.  The  ship  was  steered  into  the  river,  and  there 

careened  and  thoroughly  repaired.     Cook  having  completed  the  survey 

ef  the  east  coast,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  New  South  Wales,  sighted 

and  named  Cape  York,  the  northernmost  point  of  Australia,  and  took 

final  possession  of  his  discoveries  northward  from  latitude  38^  south  to 

latitude  lO^"*  south,  on  a  spot  which  he  named  Possession  Island,  thence 

returning  to  England  by  way  of  Torres  Straits  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  great  navigator's  second  voyage,  undertaken  in  1772,  with  the 
'^Basolution"  and  the  "Adventure"  is  of  less  importance.  The  vessels 
became  separated,  and  both  at  different  times  visited  New  Zealand. 
Captain  Tobias  Fumeaux,  in  the  "  Adventure,"  also  found  his  way  to 
Stmrm  Bay  in  Tasmania.  In  1777,  while  on  his  way  to  search  for  a 
north-east  passi^  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  Cook 
again  touched  at  the  coast  of  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand. 
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On  bis  return  to  England,  Cook  gave  a  most  graphic  description  of 
New  Zealand  and  its  people.  Men  engaged  in  commerce  became 
impressed  with  the  value  of  the  various  articles  which  New  Zealand 
produced,  and  hence  of  its  importance  as  a  market  for  manufactured 
goods ;  while  the  savant  and  the  scientist  regarded  with  great  interest 
the  information  recently  published  respecting  a  race  of  people  who, 
while  having  a  real  though  hitherto  undescribed  form  of  civilisation, 
were  yet  greedy  eaters  of  human  flesh.  Cook's  report  of  the  genial 
climate,  the  fertile  soil,  and  the  evergreen  forests  of  the  new  archi- 
pelago, not  only  excited  considerable  interest  in  England,  but  so  capti- 
vated the  eminently  practical  mind  of  Benjamin  Franklin  that  the 
American  philosopher  published  a  proposal  for  its  immediate  colonisation. 

Meanwhile,  in  1772,  Captain  Marion  du  Fresne  anchored  his  two  ships, 
the  "  Marquis  de  Castries"  and  the  ^' Mascarin,''  in  the  Bay  of  Islands. 
These  vessels  formed  a  French  expedition  of  discovery.  Sailing  from 
Nantes,  (fti  the  Loire,  Lieutenant  Crozet,  in  command  of  the  King's 
sloop  '*  Mascarin,"  had  lost  his  masts,  and  the  two  ships  put  into  the 
Bay  of  Islands  to  refit.  Du  Fresne  was  frequently  on  shore  during  his 
stay,  and  habits  of  intimacy  begat  in  the  mind  of  the  French  Com- 
mander confidence  in  the  friendship  of  the  natives.  Both  races  lived  in 
harmony  for  several  weeks.  "They  treated  us,"  says  Crozet,  "with 
every  show  of  friendship  for  thirty-three  days,  with  the  intention  of 
eating  us  on  the  thirty-fourth."  The  Maori  versiou,  given  by  Dr. 
Thompson,  is :  "  We  treated  Marion's  party  with  every  kindness  for 
thirty  days,  and  on  the  thirty-first  they  put  two  of  our  chiefs  in  irons, 
and  burned  our  sacred  places."  It  matters  little  whether  the  Maoris 
had  any  valid  excuse  for  eating  their  guests  or  not,  the  fact  remains 
that  an  attack  was  made  on  the  French,  when  twenty-eight  of  their 
party  and  the  commander  were  killed  and  eaten.  Crozet,  who  had  a 
party  of  men  engaged  in  getting  spars  on  the  Kawakawa  River,  was  also 
in  danger  of  being  trapped  by  the  treacherous  savages  ;  but  being  fore- 
warned, he  was  enabled  to  punish  those  who  had  killed  his  comrades 
and  sought  his  own  destruction.  Before  leaving  the  river  he  refitted 
the  two  vessels,  and,  after  a  stay  of  sixty-four  days  in  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  continued  his  voyage. 

On  his  first  voyage,  in  1770,  Cook  had  some  grounds  for  the  belief 
that  Van  Diemen's  Land,  as  Tasmania  was  then  called,  was  a  separate 
island.  The  observations  of  Captain  Fumeaux,  however,  did  not 
strengthen  this  belief,  and  when  making  his  final  voyage,  the  great 
navigator  appears  to  have  definitely  concluded  that  it  was  part  of  the 
mainland  of  Australia.  This  continued  to  be  the  opinion  of  geographers 
until  1798,  when  Bass  discovered  the  strait  which  bears  his  name. 
The  next  recorded  expedition  is  a  memorable  one  in  the  annals  of 
Australian  History — the  despatch  of  a  British  colony  to  the  shores  of 
Botany  Bay.  Further  information  respecting  the  discovery  and  history 
of  the  various  states  of  the  Commonwealth  will  be  found  in  subsequent 
chapters. 
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THE  favourable  reports  brought  to  England  by  Captain  Cook  on  his 
return  from  the  voyage  in  the  '^  Endeavour,"  directed  the  attention 
of  the  British  Government  towards  the  possibility  of  founding  a  settle- 
nftent  in  Australia.  The  loss  of  the  North  American  colonies  by  their 
^successful  rebellion  made  it  an  imperative  necessity  that  some  fresh 
outlet  should  be  found  for  the  disposal  of  the  criminal  population  ;  but, 
besides  this,  there  seems  ample  proof  that  the  idea  of  colonial  expansion 
was  at  that  time  strong  in  the  minds  of  the  British  people. 

In  1787  Viscount  Sydney,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
resolved  on  the  foundation  of  a  colony  in  that  portion  of  the  Great 
Southern  Continent  which  Cook  had  rather  inaptly  termed  New  South 
Wales.  In  virtue  of  the  sovereignty  established  hy  Captain  Cook,  the 
islands  of  New  Zealand  were  included  as  part  of  the  British  dominions, 
in  the  Royal  Commission  appointing  the  Governor  of  the  ifew  colony. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  selection  of  Botany  Bay  as  a  place  of  penal 
settlement  was  largely  due  to  Cook's  official  report  as  to  the  suitability 
of  the  locality ;  but  it  was  keenly  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
whether  Cook's  New  Zealand  or  Cook's  Botany  Bay  should  be  the  site 
of  the  first  experiment  in  penal  colonisation.  "  New  Zealand,"  says  an 
»«rly  historian,  ^*  escaped  the  perilous  distinction,  possibly  on  account  of 
fears  entertained  that  the  existence  of  her  ferocious  cannibal  population 
mi^t  prove  incompatible  with  the  safe  keeping  and  probationary 
discipline  of  the  prisoners,  and  that  in  some  fatal  outburst  of  the 
cannibal  passion,  convict,  governor,  and  guard  might  undergo  the 
common  lot,  prematurely,  in  the  native  oven."  This,  possibly,  may  have 
been  the  reason ;  indeed,  the  early  authorities  of  Ne'Vi*  South  Wales  had 
a  thorough  droad  of  the  old-time  Maori. 

In  May  the  "First  Fleet,"  which  was  to  convey  the  expedition, 
was  got  together.  It  comprised  the  20-gun  frigate  "Sirius,"  with  its 
tender  the  "Supply";  the  storeships  "Golden  Grove,"  "Fishburn,"  and 
*^ Borradale ";  and  six  transports — the  "Alexander,"  "Scarborough," 
-Lady  Penrhyn,"  "Prince  of  Wales,"  "Friendship,"  and  "Charlotte." 
The  largest  of  these  vessels  measured  not  more  than  450  tons,  whilst 
the  smallest  was  not  more  than  270  tons.  The  six  transports  had  on 
board  564:  male  and  192  female  convicts;  178  marines,  officers  and  men ; 
o  medical  men,  a  few  mechanics,  40  women,  wives  of  the  marines ;  and 
13  children.     The  command  of  the  expedition  was  entrusted  to  Captain 
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Phillip,  R.N.,  to  whom  was  also  granted  a  commission  appointing  him 
Governor  and  Captain-General  of  New  South  Wales.  Captain  Hanter, 
of  the  "Sirius/'  was  second  in  command,  while  Mr.  David  Collins 
accompanied  the  expedition  in  the  capacity  of  Judge- Advocate. 

In  January,  1788,  the  fleet  arrived  in  Botany  Bay.  A  very  short 
examination  proved  that  the  place  was  ill-suited  for  the  settlement 
about  to  be  founded  The  aoCl  was  everywhere  poor,  while  there  was  a 
dearth  of  fresh  water,  and  in  addition  to  these  disadvantages  to  settlers, 
the  depth  of  water  was  not  sufficient  to  allow  ships  of  fair  tonnage 
to  approach  the  shore.  The  land  northward  appeared  to  promise 
bolder  indentations,  and  Captain  Phillip,  taking  with  him  three  boats, 
proceeded,  in  that  direction,  and  af t^r  going  a  few  miles,  he  ibctnd  him- 
self abreast  of  Port  Jackson,  marked  by  Cook  as  a  boat-harbour.  He 
entered  the  inlet,  and  found  to  his  great  surprise  that  he  had  discovered 
a  port  in  every  way  suited  for  his  purpose,  and,  indeed,  as  he  speedily 
raised,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  most  convenient  harbours 
in  the  world. 

The  fleet  now  sailed  round  to  Port  Jackson,  and  on  the  26th  January, 
1788y  ^e  vessels  anchored  in  Sydney  Cove,  the  colonists  were  disem- 
barked, and  Captain  Phillip  formally  proclaimed  the  new  colony.  As 
only  a  limited  supply  of  provisions  was  available  from  the  stores,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  settlers  immediately  to  devote  their  attention  to 
agriculture.  Land  was  therefore  cleared  at  the  head  of  Farm  Cove,  and 
wheat  was  sown,  but  owing  to  the  unsuitability  of  the  soil  in  tins 
vicinity  the  crop  was  a  failure.  This  was  a  contingency  against  which 
provision  had  not  been  made,  and  affairs  were  becoming  very  serious, 
when  the  arrival  of  a  ship  with  a  fresh  batch  of  convicts,  but  without 
stores,  brought  them  to  a  head.  In  this  emergency  Captain  Phillip 
despatched  the  "Sirius"  to  Cape  Colony  and  the  "Supply"  to  Batavia 
to  procure  provisions,  but  only  a  very  moderate  quantity  could  b© 
obtained,  so  that  within  a  few  weeks  the  community  was  <m  the 
verge  of  starvation.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  necessary  for  every- 
one to  be  placed  on  short  allowance,  while  the  cattle  and  sheep,  which 
were  introduced  for  breeding  purposes,  were  slaughtered  for  food.  To 
relieve  the  pressure  on  the  stores  at  Sydney,  a  detachment  of  200 
convicts,  with  a  ^ard  of  70  marines,  was  despatehed  to  Norfolk  Island, 
where  Lieutenant  King  had  been  sent  to  establish  a  branch  colony,  and 
had  been  successful  in  raising  an  abundant  crop.  To  add  to  the 
colony's  misfortunes,  the  "  Sirius,"  in  which  the  detachment  sailed,  was 
wrecked  on  a  reef  near  the  Island,  and  the  prospect  of  relief  from  tfaia 
source  was  for  the  time  frustrated.  The  colony  seemed  to  be  threatened 
with  extinction  by  famine,  when  three  storeships  providentially  arrived 
and  rescued  the  settlers  from  their  privations.  Trouble  seemed,  how- 
ever, persistently  to  follow  the  young  settlement.  Several  shiploads 
of  convicts  arrived,  and  in  consequence  of  overcrowding  and  insanitary 
conditions  on  the  voyage,  it  was  found  that  out  of  a  total  of  1,700  who 
had  been  placed  on  board  in  England,  200  had  died  on  the  voyage^ 
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vfadd  hundreds  of  others  were  in  an  enfeebled  or  dying  conditioa  when 
tb^  readied  Port  Jackson.  Trooble  was  also  occasioned  by  successful 
and  uaracoessfiil  attempts  of  convicts  to  esct^a 

After  a  partieaiarly  arduous  administration  of  four  years,  Governor 
Phillq)  returned  to  England  in  1792,  and  subsequently  received  a 
pension  from  tlie  Im|»6rial  Authorities  in  recognition  of  his  services* 
Dnrii^  the  period  ekpsing  till  the  arrival  of  Captain  Hunter,  who 
vnooeeded  him,  the  government  was  administered  by  Major  Grose  and 
Ctptain  Paterson,  the  senior  military  officers  in  the  colony.  In 
tbd  interr^^um,  Sydney  whalers  began  to  visit  the  coasts  of  New 
Zealand ;  and  thereafter  adventurous  spirits,  honest  and  outlaw,  ran 
isto  the  ports  of  the  iriands  for  spars  and  flax,  preserved  human  heads,, 
and  other  native  curiosities.  In  1 793,  the  *'  Daedalus,"  under  command 
of  lieutenant  Hanson,  was  sent  to  cruise  about  the  New  Zealand  coast 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  kidnaping  one  Maori  or  more  to  teach 
the  convict  settlers  of  Norfolk  Island  the  Maori  method  of  flax-dressing. 
Uafortonately,  one  of  the  captives  secured  was  a  priest  ("tohunga'') 
and  the  other  a  chief  (*'  rangatira "),  and  they  would  not  admit  that 
they  knew  anything  about  such  work,  and  were  restored  to  their  home 
at  Doubtless  Bay  after  several  months'  detention. 

Governor  Hnnter  arrived  at  Sydney  in  1795,  and  brought  with  him 
some  free  settlers,  mainly  agricultural  labourers.  These  turned  their 
attention  to  the  fine  alluvial  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Hawkesbory,  and 
lie&ve  very  long  upwards  of  6,000  acres  were  under  crops  of  wheat  and 
naiie.  In  the  following  year  a  herd  of  60  cattle  was  discovered  at  the 
^'Cowpastures,*'  near  Camden.  These  animals  were  the  descendants  of 
cittie  that  had  strayed  away  from  the  settlement  some  years  previously, 
«id  besides  being  a  welcome  addition  to  the  available  food  supply,  proved 
tbe  adaptability  of  the  colony  for  stock-raising  purposes. 

Daring  Hunter's  term  of  administration  the  river  named  after  him 
vaa  discovered,  and  the  existence  of  workable  seams  of  coal  in  its 
Tidnity  was  demonstrated,  and  about  the  same  time  Bass  and  Flinders. 
<:aiehilly  examined  and  charted  the  coast  line  to  the  south  of  Sydney. 
Governor  Hunter  left  New  South  Wales  in  1800,  the  population  at  the 
tine  being  slightly  in  exoess  of  6,000.  His  successor  was  Philip  Gidley 
King,  who  had  been  previously  appointed  to  the  control  of  the  branch 
cttlement  at  Norfolk  Island. 

The  new  Qovemor  soon  found  himself  embroiled  in  serious  trouble 
rith  the  Now  South  Wales  Ck)rps.  This  body  had  been  specially  re- 
eraited  f<n-  service  in  the  colony,  as  it  was  impossible  to  find  officers 
<i  reg:ular  army  regiments  in  England  who  would  willingly  accept 
nrtrnd  banishment  to  a  far  distant  land  to  a«ct  as  a  sort  of  prison  guard 
Qvor  convicts.  Some  of  those  who  were  induced  to  accept  commissionH 
by  grants  of  land  in  ihe  oolony  had  never  before  seen  service  in  the 
tnsy,  while  the  general  idea  of  most  of  the  officers  seemed  to  be  to* 
>iBas8  fortunes  as  quickly  as  possible  and  return  to  England.  It  was 
iocnd  that  the  ram  t^ade  offered  the  speediest  means  to  this  end.     Not 
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of  life  in  the  colonj,  the  Gov^mor  undertook  periodkal  joomejB 
throughout  the  varkwis  districts,  and  no  important  event  happened  in 
the  settlement  of  which  the  Governor  was  not  made  cognisant.  In  his 
efforts  towards  the  ameliorati(»i  (^  social  conditions  in  the  young  colony 
the  Governor  was  ably  assisted  by  his  wife,  who  specially  devoted  her 
attention  to  improving  the  lot  of  the  women  and  children. 

The  Blue  Mountains  had  hitherto  f  omed  an  impassable  harrier  to  the 
ext^ision  of  colonisation  towards  the  west,  and  mfsny  attempts  had  been 
made  to  find  a  practicable  route  across  them.  In  1813,  however,  Messrs. 
Blaxland,  Lawson,  and  Weatworth  succeeded  in  crossing  the  range,  and 
opening  the  way  to  the  vast  plains  of  the  interior. 

In  1814  the  continent  whic}i  had  hitherto  been  called  New  Holland 
was  named  Australia,  on  the  recommendation  of  Flinders. 

Maoquane  showed  great  kindness  to  the  *'  emancipists,"  as  those 
settlers  were  called  who  had  served  their  sentences  as  convicts  and 
remained  in  the  colony.  Many  of  these  were  leading  asef al  and  honor- 
able live?,  and  it  was  the  Governor's  constant  effort  to  remove  the  social 
ban  under  which  they  laboured  and  to  encourage  them  to  persevere  in 
the  path  of  useful  citizenship.  The  Governor  also  showed  a  large- 
mifided  tolerance  in  religious  affairs,  removing,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
unfairness  which  in  this  respect  had  for  some  time  prevailed.  After 
the  longest  term  of  office  enjoyed  by  any  vice-regal  representative, 
Macquarie  returned  to  England  in  1821,  carrying  with  liim  the  affec- 
tionate esteem  of  the  community,  with  the  exception  of  a  minority  who 
were  irreconcilably  opposed  tx)  his  policy  of  toleration.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  administration  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane. 

During  Brisbane's  term  of  office  the  work  of  exploration  was  steadily 
continued.  In  1823  Surveyor-General  Oxley  was  sent  to  survey  More- 
ton  Bay,  Port  Curtis,  and  other  portions  of  what  is  now  the  Queens- 
land coast.  From  information  given  by  a  castaway  named  Pamphlet, 
Oxley  discovered  the  river  discharging  into  Moreton  Bay,  which  he 
named  Brisbane  in  honour  of  the  Governor.  While  this  was  going  on 
in  the  nortli,  the  south  was  not  being  neglected.  Hume  and  Hovell 
were  despatched  with  an  exploring  party  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
overland  from  Sydney.  After  opening  up  much  new  country  they  dis- 
covered the  Murray  and  Murrumbidgee  Rivers,  which,  rising  in  the 
Great  Dividing  Ranges  flow  westward,  ultimately  unite,  and  discharge 
into  the  sea  on  the  South  Australian  coast,  over  a  thousand  miles  from 
their  respective  sources. 

Besides  doing  all  in  his  power  to  increase  the  knowledge  ol  outfying 
portions  of  the  land  nnder  his  rule  Grovemor  Brisbane  a^  enooucaged 
the  introduction  of  free  settlers,  with  the  result  that  numbers  ol  wealthy- 
young  men  came  to  the  colony  and  took  up  land,  and  this  in  time  led  to 
the  abolition  of  the  costly  Government  farms.  It  was  found  also  that 
.supplies  could  be  raised  from  the  soil  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  was 
possible  under  the  previous  conditions  of  Government  control. 
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The  GoTemor  gave  evidence  of  liberal  views  in  other  directions.  Up 
till  this  time  there  had  been  a  rigid  censorship  over  newspaper  artides 
published  in  the  colony,  but  in  1824  liberty  of  the  press  was  affirmed 
by  proclamation.  About  this  time  also  the  old  method  of  dispensing 
jvstioe  in  a  Ckmrt  composed  of  a  judge,  assisted  by  assessors  drawn 
entirely  from  officers  of  the  army,  was  dispensed  wit^  and  trial  by  jury 
was  instituted,  the  first  properly  empanelled  jury  sitting  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions  oi  November,  1824.  To  Sir  Francis  Forbes,  the  first  Chief 
Justice,  is  mainly  due  the  cre<lit  of  introducing  this  much-needed 
reform.  Up  to  this  time  1  he  G  overnor  had  possessed  practically  absolute 
power  over  the  a&irs  of  the  colony,  the  only  restraining  influence 
being  the  force  of  public  opinion  amongst  the  colonists,  and  the  far- 
distant  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  But  the  colonists  were 
granted  a  certain  measure  of  self-government  in  1823,  when,  under  an 
Act  passed  by  the  British  Parliament,  it  was  provided  that  the  Gover- 
nor should  nominate  a  Legislative  Council  of  seven  members,  by  whose 
advice  he  was  to  be  guided. 

Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  was  succeeded  in  1825  by  Major-General  Ralph 
Darling,  who  before  very  long  found  himself  invoh^  in  serious  dis- 
putes with  the  colonists  and  the  press.  On  account  of  some  very  severe 
strictures  by  the  latter  with  reler^ice  to  the  conduct  of  public  afifairs, 
the  Council  passed  several  Acts  which  temporarily  curtailed  newspaper 
criticism.  An  indirect  result  of  the  enforcement  of  these  Acts  was 
that  the  number  of  members  of  the  Council  was  increased  from  seven  to 
fifteen  in  1836.  About  this  time  the  Bushranging  Act  was  passed  by 
the  Council  with  the  idea  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  depredations  of  the 
boahrangers,  as  the  desperadoes  were  called,  who  either  singly  or  in 
gangs  roamed  ower  the  highways,  and  robbed  travellers  indiscriminately. 

During  Governor  Darling's  administration  the  work  of  exploration 
was  vigorously  pushed  forward.  In  1823  Allan  Cunningham  made  his 
way  northwards  from  Bathurst  towards  the  head  waters  of  the  Castle- 
reagh,  discovering  the  gap  in  the  mountains  known  as  the  Pandora 
Pass,  by  which  access  was  opened  to  the  countiy  beyond.  In  1 826  he 
penetrated  northwards  to  the  country  round  the  Upper  Darling.  In 
1827,  crossing  the  Namoi  and  Dumaresq  Rivers,  he  reached  the  Darling 
Downs.  Next  year,  working  inland  from  Moreton  Bay,  he  discovered 
the  practicable  pass  from  the  coast  to  the  Downs  which  still  bears  his 
name.  The  most  famous  explorer  of  the  time,  however,  was  Captain 
Start.  In  his  first  journey  Sturt  discovered  the  Darling  and  traced  both 
the  Gastlereagh  and  Maequarie  to  their  junction  th^ewith.  At  the 
time  when  he  passed  over  the  country  a  prolonged  drought  had  left  its 
«lfects,  the  DarHng  being  quite  salt,  while  the  bed  of  the  Castlereagh 
was  destitute  of  water.  The  inland  sea  which  Oxlev  had  affirmed  his 
belief  in  was  also  proved  to  be  non-existent^  In  his  second  expedition, 
on  which  he  was  accompanied  by  George  Macleay,  Sturt  descended  the 
Mvrmmbidgee  and  discovered  the  Murray,  which  he  followed  down  to 
the  sea. 
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At  this  time  there  were  persistent  rumours  to  the  effect  that  the 
French  contemplated  the  formation  of  settlements  on  the  Australian 
Continent.  Steps  were  therefore  taken  to  occupy  the  threatened 
points  in  advance,  and  expeditions  were  despatched  to  Western  Port 
and  King  George's  Sound  At  King  George's  Sound  the  township  of 
Albany  was  founded,  but  Western  Port,  which  the  French  had  left  in 
disgust,  was  shortly  after  abandoned. 

Governor  Darling  left  Australia  in  1831,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
administration  by  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
Governors  who  have  ruled  in  New  South  Wales.  It  was  to  Bourke's 
suggestion  that  the  policy  of  assisted  immigration  was  due,  the'  British 
Government  doubling  the  amount  voted  by  the  Legislative  Council  to 
give  eflfect  to  it.  The  first  immigrants  to  arrive  under  this  system  were 
fifty  young  women  fi'om  an  orphan  school  in  Ireland,  and  fifty-nine 
mechanics  brought  from  Scotland  by  Dr.  Lang  to  assist  in  building 
the  Australian  College. 

Bourke*s  tenure  of  office  was  also  made  noteworthy  by  the  valuable 
explorations  conducted  by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  the  Surveyor-General. 
In  his  first  expedition  Mitchell  made  a  careful  examination  of  the 
country  northward  from  the  Liverpool  Plains.  His  second  expedition 
had  for  its  object  the  closer  exploration  of  the  districts  between  the  Bogan 
and  the  Darling.  On  this  occasion  he  found  the  country  far  different  from 
what  Sturt  had  experienced,  for  the  river  banks  were  now  well-grassed, 
while  the  Darling  was  no  longer  a  salt  stream,  but  a  stately  river. 
Mitchell  established  the  depot  of  Fort  Bourke,  and  explored  the  river's 
course  for  some  three  hundred  miles.  He  had  now  established  the 
fact  of  it«  connection  with  the  Namoi,  Gwydir,  and  Condaraine,  and 
therefore  determined  to  make  certain  whether  it  joined  the  Murray  or 
flowed  away  westward.  Next  year,  therefore  (1836),  he  proceeded 
down  the  Lachlan  basin  to  the  Murrumbidgee,  and  thence  along  the 
Murray  till  he  met  the  stream  which  Sturt  had  taken  to  be  the  Darling. 
This  idea  he  proved  to  be  correct,  and  then  turned  back  with  the  object 
of  ascertaining  the  connection  between  the  Murray  and  Hume  s  series 
of  rivers.  But  near  Swan  Hill  he  reached  the  Loddon,  and  ascending 
Mount  Hope  and  Pyramid  Hill,  obtained  the  firat  vision  of  a  country 
which  so  charmed  him  that  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Australia  Felix. 
Passing  through  this  district,  he  crossed  the  Loddon  and  Avoca  Rivers 
to  the  head  waters  of  the  Wimraera,  and  later  on  reached  the  Glenelg. 
This  stream  he  followed  down  to  its  estuary,  and  then  turned  eastward 
to  Portland  Bay,  where  he  came  upon  the  settlement  of  the  brothers 
Henty.  On  his  return  journey  Mitchell  ascended  Mount  Macedon, 
whence  he  viewed  the  grassy  plains  stretching  away  to  Poi't  Phillip  ; 
then  retracing  his  steps  to  his  camp  near  Castlemaine,  he  proceeded  from 
this  point  to  the  river  Murray,  which  he  crossed  a  little  below  the 
present  site  of  Albury.  Mitchell  soon  afterwards  made  a  triumphal 
entry  into  Sydney,  after  an  absence  of  seven  months'  duration. 
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Governor  JBourke  left  New  South  Wales  in  1837,  can'jing  with  him  the 
esteem  (A  the  colonists  over  whom  he  had  so  ably,  ruled.  As  some 
jpecQgnition  of  his  many  services,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  religious  equality, «dD  was  decided  to  erect  a  statue  of  him  in  Sydney, 
and  in  1842  the  statue  was  completed  and  placed  at  the  Macquarie- 
street  entranoe  to  the  Domain,  where  the  ceremony  of  unveiling  took 
place  on  the  llth  April  of  the  same  year. 

The  next  Grovemor  was  Sir  George  Gipps,  who  assumed  office  in 
1838,  and  immediately  found  himself  called  upon  to  grapple  with 
questions  of  very  serious  import.  One  of  the  most  pressing  of  these 
was  the  abolition  of  the  transportation  system.  For  a  long  time  the. 
feeling  had  been  growing  in  the  colony  that  the  day  was  past  when. 
Xew  fiouth  Wales  shopld  be  called  upon  to  receive  convicts,  and,  aa. 
early  as  1830,  a  league  had  been  formed  to  ensure  cessation  of  trans- 
portation. The  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1837-8  had  collected  a 
volume  of  evidence  which  fairly  horrified  public  opinion  in  England 
when  it  became  known.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  those  landholders^ 
who  feared  that  loss  of  convict  labour  would  mean  the  destruction 
of  their  interests,  am  Order  in  Council  was  passed  in  1840  entirely 
abolishing  the  system  so  far  as  it  affected  New  South  Wales«  During 
the  fifty-three  yeare  when  transportation  was  in  operation  82,250 
convicts,  of  whom  70,040  were  males,  and  12,210  females,  had  been 
landed  in  Sydney.  Some  nine  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Order  in 
Council  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  system,  but  without  success. 
Another  very  important  event  which  took  place  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Sh-  George  Gipps  was  the  granting  of  a  new  Constitution 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Legislative  Council  consisting 
of  thirty-six  members,  twelve-  of  whom  were  to  be  nominated  by* 
the  Crown,  while  the  remainder  were  to  be  elected.  The  franchise- 
qualification  was  a  £20  rental,  or  a  freehold  of  £200  in  value,  and  thcv 
qualification  for  elective  members  was  property  to  the  amount  of 
£2,000,  or  of  £100  yearly  value.  The  first  meeting  of  the  newly- 
constituted  Council  took  place  on  the  1st  Atkgust,  1843. 

In  1844  a  movement  was  begun  by  the  settlers  iu  the  Port  Phillip 
district  to  have  that  portion  of  the  continent  proclaimed  a  separate 
colony.  At  this  period  the  total  population  of  what  is  now  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queensland  was  not  more  than  150,000,  the 
xvsidents  of  the  Port  Phillip  district  numbering  about  30,000.  It  waa 
claimed  by  these  settlers  that  the  distance  which  separated  them  from 
the  seat  of  government  was  too  great  to  permit  of  their  requirements 
receiving  attention,  and  their  claim  for  separation  was  eloquently 
supported  by  Dr.  Lang,  one  of  the  six  members  representing  the  Port 
Phillip  district  in  -the  Council.  After  seven  years  of  agitation  their 
petition  was  granted,  and  in  1851,  when  the  population  numbered 
77,345,  the  country. south  of  the  Murray  was  formed  into  a  separate 
colonj  under  the  name  of  Victoria. 
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Sir  George  Gipps  retired  from  office  in  1846,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  Charles  Augustus  Pitzroy.  During  Fitzroy's  term  of  office,  which 
expired  in  January,  1855,  occurred  some  of  the  most  important  events 
in  the  annals  of  the  colony.  Chief  amongst  thes6  was  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  1851.  For  some  years  before  this  time  there  had  been  rumours 
of  the  existence  of  the  precious  metal.  In  1839  Count  Strzelecki 
found  traces  of  gold  in  iron  ore  at  Hartley,  in  the  Blue  Mountains, 
but  Governor  Gipps,  fearful  of  its  effects  on  the  convict  community, 
persuaded  Strzelecki  to  keep  the  matter  secret.  Again,  in  1 84 1 ,  the  Rev. 
W.  B.  Clarke  found  grains  of  gold  in  a  creek  near  Bathurst.  Speaking 
in  England  in  1844,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  stated  it  to  be  his  belief 
that  the  Great  Dividing  Range  of  Australia  would  be  found  as  rich  in 
gold  as  the  Ural  Mountains  of  Europe.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
Government  Geologist  had  confirmed  Edward"  Hargraves'  discoveries 
in  1851,  and  nuggets  of  gold  began  to  arrive  in  Sydney,  that  the 
teachings  of  the  geologists  were  remembered.  Almost  in  an  instant 
aU  classes  of  the  communitv  were  infected  with  the  most  intense 
excitement.  The  immediate  result  of  the  discovery  was  extremely 
unpleasant.  The  squatters  were  deserted  by  their  shepherds  and 
labourers,  work  in  the  various  trades  was  paralysed  for  want  of  hands 
to  attend  to  it,  while  a  general  suspension  of  ordinary  business  seemed 
about  to  result  from  the  wild  rush  to  the  diggings.  However,  in  a  few 
years  matters  resumed  a  more  sober  aspect,  and  gold-mining  took  its 
place  among  the  settled  industries  of  the  colony. 

The  year  1851  was  also  a  memorable  one  through  the  passing  of  an 
Act  by  the  Imperial  Government  providing  for  the  granting  of  a 
larger  measure  of  self-government  for  New  South  Wales.  The  desire 
for  a  free  Constitution  had  been  strong  for  some  years  before  the  dis- 
covery of  gold,  and  now  that  the  colony  had  received  such  a  large 
accession  of  free  settlers  consequent  on  the  discovery,  its  position  as  a 
Ci"Own  dependency  was  becoming  still  more  irksome.  In  pursuance  of 
the  powers  grant^  by  the  Act,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative 
Council  was  appointed  in4B52  to  draw  up  a  Constitution.  Asa  result 
of  the  deliberations  of  this  body,  a  remonstrance  was  despatched  to  the 
"Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  which  objection  was  taken  to 
the  form  of  Constitution  which  the  Imperial  Authorities  proposed  to 
grant,  and  after  some  negotiation  the  demands  of  the  colonists  were 
practically  agreed  to.  In  the  report  submitted  by  this  Committee 
there  was  one  extraordinary  proposal  In  their  desire  to  copy  as  far 
as  possible  the  British  model,  the  Committee  agreed  to  recommend  an 
elective  Assembly  to  represent  the  Commons  and  a  nominated  Council 
to  represent  the  House  of  Peers.  To  provide  for  this  Upper  House 
the  Committee  recommended  the  establishment  of  an  hereditary  order 
■of  colonial  nobility,  from  amongst  the  members  of  which  the  Upper 
House  was  to  be  chosen.  The  publication  of  the  report  raised  a  storm  of 
indignation  and  ridicule  in  the  metropolis.  Numerously  attended  public 
meetings  were  held,  and  strongly-worded  resolutions  were  unanimously 
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adopted  denonncmg  the  propoBed  establishment  of  a  colonial  peerage. 
Nevertheless,  the  Council  proceeded  to  discuss  the  Committee's  report  in 
tike  ordinary  course,  but  at  length  the  tide  of  public  opinion  grew  so 
strong  that  the  objectionable  aristocratic  clause  was  removed,  and  the 
Ccmstitntion  Act  as  it  now  stands  was  finally  passed  on  the  21st 
December,  1853.  Messrs.  Wentworth  and  Deas-Thomson  were  deputed 
to  proceed  to  England  in  order  to  facilitate  the  acceptance  of  the  measure 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  in  July,  1855,  Royal  Assent  was  given 
to  the  necessary  Bill,  making  the  Constitution  operative  The  formal 
inauguration  of  the  Constitution  was  performed  by  Governor  Denison 
on  the  19th  December.  Sir  William  Denison,  who  had  just  succeeded 
Governor  Fitzroy,  was  sworn  in  under  a  commission  from  the  Queen 
which  revoked  his  former  credentials  and  appointed  him  Governor- 
inrC^ief  of  New  South  Wales.  The  writs  for  the  first  Parliament 
vere  issued  on  the  22nd  May,  1856. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  introduction  of  the  new  Constitution 
should  have  been  coincident  with  the  arrival  of  Sir  William  Denison. 
His  unpopular  reputation  had  preceded  him  from  Tasmania,  and  his 
appointment  to  the  Governorship  of  the  colony  was  viewed  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  distrust  which  his  subsequent  conduct  seemed  to 
justify. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  in  1854  had  caused  no  little 
apprehension  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  lest  they 
should  receive  an  unwelcome  visit  from  some  armed  Russian  Aniiser. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  this  that  Sir  William  Denison  decided  on 
making  some  attempt  at  fortifying  the  harbour  of  Port  Jackson. 
Several  forts  were  erected  and  guns  placed  in  position  ;  the  forts  and 
guns  remain  to  this  day,  monuments  of  the  want  of  foresight  which 
M  to  their  construction  and  of  the  ease  with  which  public  money  can 
be  thrown  away  in  times  of  scare.  To  modern  eyes  the  value  of  these 
preparations  seems  peculiarly  ludicrous. 

The  first  Ministry  under  Responsible  Government,  short-lived  though 
it  was,  is  worthy  of  record  as  marking  a  new  stage  in  the  Colony's 
progress.  Its  personnel  was  as  follows  : — Stuard  Alexander  Donaldson, 
Colonial  Secretary ;  Thomas  Holt,  Colonial  Treasurer ;  William 
Hontagu  Manning,  Attorney-General ;  John  Bayley  Darvall,  Solicitor- 
General  ;  George  Robert  Nichols,  Auditor-General ;  and  William  C. 
Mayne,  Representative  of  the  Government  in  the  Legislative  Councils 
l>^ichols  was  also  Secretary  for  Lands  and  Works  in  this  Administration. 
Donaldson,  Manning,  and  Darvall  were  appointed  Members  of  the 
£xecative  Council  on  the  29  th  April,  1856,  but  they  did  not  take 
office  until  the  6th  June,  as  some  preliminary  arrangements  were 
itsoessary  before  they  vacated  their  seats  as  Members  of  the  Legislative 
Anembly.  Mr.  Alexander  Warren  was  also  appointed  a  Member  of 
the  Executive  Council  on  the  21st  May,  1856,  but  resigned  without 
altering  upon  the  duties  of  the  office. 
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Early  in  1857  a  Bill  was  reeerred  for  the  Royal  Amant,  whidi  had 
for  its  object  the  repeal  of  ee  much  of  the  Constitation  Act  as  required 
the  concmrence  of  two-thirds  majorities  in  bobh  Hootes  of  Parliament 
in  the  passing  of  measures  for  the  alteration  of  the  CkDostitntion,  or  of 
the  ntrmber  and  apportionment  of  representatives  in  the  L^islative 
Assembly.  In  the  same  year  the  public  mind  was  greaUy  distnrbed  bv 
the  spread  of  a  ritmonr  to  the  effect  that  ihe  Moreton  Bay  district  was 
to  be  separated  from  New  South  "Wales  witii  a  view  to  a  revival  <£ 
transportation  to  that  settlement.  A  series  of  motions  embodying  the 
popular  sentiment  on  the  subject  was  moved  by  Mr.  Parkes,  and 
carried  by  the  Assembly  without  division. 

The  subject  of  Federation  had  received  considerable  attention  froiD 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  was  again  brought  up  by 
Mr.  E.  Deas-Thomson,  who  moved  in  the  Legislative  Council  for  a 
Select  Committee  to  bring  up  a  report  on  the  matter.  This  Com- 
mittee subsequently  met  and  brou^t  tip  a  report  embodying 
various  resolutions,  but  prorc^ation  of  Parliament  stopped  further 
progress. 

In  the  year  1855  steam  communication  was  renewed  with  England. 
It  had  been  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  "War,  when  all 
the  available  means  of  transport  were  pressed  into  service  for  the  con- 
veyance of  troops  and  stores  to  the  seat  of  operations.  But  so  far  as 
the  colony  was  concerned,  this  year  was  marked  by  a  much  more- 
importknt  event,  namely,  the  opening  of  the  railway  line  which  oon- 
nected  Sydney  and  Parramatta.  On  the  26th  September,  five  year^ 
after  the  first  sod  was  turned,  and  nine  years  after  the  railway  project 
was  mooted,  the  first  train  that  ran  in  New  South  Wales  1^  the 
Kedfem  Railway  Station. 

The  year  1856  saw  the  erection,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Williaia 
Denison,  of  the  Sydney  Observatory,  a  great  number  of  the  instra- 
ments  therein  being  those  which  were  originally  used  in  the  old 
Parramatta  Observatory.  The  first  observatory  in  the  colony  existed 
as  far  back  as  1788,  a  view  of  Port  Jackson  at  the  time  showing  it  as 
on  the  shore  of  Sydney  Cov&  On  the  29th  October,  1858,  the 
telegraph  line  between  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide  was  opened 
for  communication^  while  extensions  to  Bathurst  and  Maitland  were- 
completed  two  years  later. 

The  year  1 857  was  marked  by  an  unprecedented  number  of  casualties. 
In  many  districts  of  the  colony  disastrous  floods  occurred,  resulting  m 
much  loss  of  life  and  property.  The  valleys  of  the  Hunter  and 
Hawkesbury  Rivers  in  particular  were  the  scenes  of  much  devastation* 
Another  awful  catastrophe  was  the  wreck  of  the  **  Dunbar  "  at  the  Qapy 
near  Sydney  Heads,  when,  out  of  120  persons,  mostly  colonists 
returning  to  New  South  Wales,  only  one  was  saved.  This  disaster  waR 
shortly  afterwards  followed  by  another,  the  wreck  of  the  '^OatheriiMv 
Adamson  "  near  the  Heads,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  twenty-one  lives. 
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In  cooseqneDce  of  the  laiter  tragio  ocourrences,  stepB  were-  taken  to 
improve  the  ecMuital  lifting  ia  the  yicinity  of  S jduej  Heade,  and  a  tiae 
iigfathonae  waa  erected  cm  oater  South  £^ad. 

About  the  middle  of  1858  reports  came  down  the  Queenshind  coast 
•of  the  diaooveo-j  of  gold  at  Bort  Curtis.  The  find  waa  made  at  a  cattle 
jffcitioife  called  Canoona,  some  seven  miles  from  the  landing-stage  of 
what  is  now  the  city  of  Rockhampton,  on  the  Fitzroy  River.  The 
^iiaooTery  was  greatly  magoified,  as  was,  and  is,  so  often  the  case  with 
leBpeet  to  new  ^' rushes"  ;  and  a  great  exodus  set  north:wards,  especially 
from  Sydaej  and  Melbourne.  Duriog  the  month  no  less  than  4,000 
ndnera  left  Sydney  for  Bockhampton^.  and  the  excitement  grew  with 
«very  shipload  that  left  the  port.  A  township  sprang  iato  sudden 
^adstence,  and  by  the  end  of  October  some  10,000  miners  were 
48ttmbled  at  the  scene  of  the  **  rusk"  But  the  Ganoona  field  waa  a& 
diort-lived  as  it  was  famous.  The  area  of  payable  workings  was  con 
fined  to  some  two-  and  a  half  acres,  and  even  in  this  limited  space  the- 
mdd  was  all  on  the  sur&ce.  Deep  digging  was  rewarded  with  did- 
afipointment,  and  the  field  waa  proved  a  failure.  The  miners  flocked  to 
^^vdney,  and  it  becaoae  necessary  for  the-State  to  relieve  their  destitution. 
l^f  the  end  of  the  year  1858-  the  Port  Curtis  field  was  practically 
ahaodoned,  bat,  strange  to  relate,  the  surrounding  district  has  since 
developed  into  one  of  the  richest  fields  in  the  northern  colony. 
Fortunately,,  shortly  after  the  failure  of  the  Ganoona  ^^  rush,"  gold  was 
loand  at  Kiandra,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Snowy  River,  and  a  number 
of  miaers  quickly  collected  on  the  spot,  though  anything  like  systematic 
«Kpioitation  waa  not  possible  during  the  winter  months.  The  Eliandra 
ieid  was  quickly  worked  out  for  the  time  being ;  though  the  workings, 
at  New  Chum  Hill^  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity,  have  since  been 
profitebfy  reopened.  Discovery  followed  upon  discovery  in  various 
parts  of  the  colony  about  this  time,  one  of  the  moat  famous  being  that 
«C  6urrangong«  or  limbing  Flat-,  which  was  subsequently  to  give  the 
^verament  no  little  trouble  in  connection  with  the  rioting  of  the 
<iigger8  over  the  influx  of  Chinese. 

In  1859-  aasembled  the  new  Parliament,  which  had  been  elected 
under  Gowper's  meaaure  providing  for  increased  electoral  representation, 
vaivecsal  manhood  suf&age,  and  vote  by  ballot.  Every  Parliament 
^e  then  has  been  elected  on  the  same  basis,  with  the  extension  of 
laanheod  suffrage  by  the  adoption  of  the-  principle  of  "  One  man  one 
YQte " ;  the  adjustment,  from  time  to  time,  of  electoral  representation 
<i  population,  and  a  few  minor  changes. 

The  first  half  of  the  year  1860  was  marked  by  heavy  and  greatly 
destmctive  floods,  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  impelled  to  vote 
tW  sum  of  £3^000  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  The  gold-fields  at 
Kiandra  and  Burrangong  were  gradually  absorbing  the  disappointed 
an  who  hftd  returned  from  the  Port  Curtis  "  rush,"  and  considerable 
activity  IB.  the  exploitation  of  the  precious  metal  was  everywhere 
exhibited     Ba:t  if  the-  mint^  industry  was  in;  a  prosperous  condition. 
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flo  mnch  cannot  be  said  of  the  pastoral  interest.  About  this  time  a 
new  sickness  broke  out  among  the  stock  in  the  colony;  this  was 
anthrax,  called  locally  the  *<  Cumberland  Disease,"  and  many  stock- 
owners  were  heavy  losers. 

The  presence  of  large  numbers  of  Chinese  at  Lambing  Flat  gave  riae 
io  a  serious  disturbance  towards  the  close  of  1860.  Matters  had  reached 
such  a  pitch  that  bodies  of  police  and  military  had  to  be  despatched  ta 
the  locality  U)  maintain  order.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  action  of 
the  Premier,  Mr.  Cowper,  in  personally  proceeding  to  the  diggings,  and 
promising  on  behalf  of  the  Government  to  give  the  miners'  claims  every 
consideration,  averted  what  might  have  proved  to  be  far  more  serious 
developments. 

After  the  first  excitement  of  the  rush  for  gold  had  died  out,  the 
question  of  land  settlement  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  an  entirely  new 
spirit,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  class  of  immigrants  different  to  that 
contemplated  by  previous  enactments.  In  September,  1860,  ]Mr. 
Robertson  introduced  two  Land  Bills — ^the  Crown  Lands  Alienation 
Bill  and  the  Crown  Lands  Occupation  Bill.  The  main  principle  of  the 
latter  Bill  was  that  of  "free  selection  before  survey,"  but  after  a  pro- 
tracted debate  the  measure  was  defeated.  Soon  afterwards  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  administration  was  carried,  and  Parliament 
was  dissolved. 

One  of  the  last  official  acts  of  Sir  William  Denison  gave  rise  to  much 
criticism  and  parliamentary  attack.  After  a  lengthy  correspondence 
between  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments,  the  Governor  made  a. 
re-/?rant  to  the  heirs  of  a  person  named  Tawell  of  certain  property 
escheated  to  the  Crown.  Tawell  was  a  returned  convict  ^ho  had  been 
executed  in  England  for  a  murder  he  had  committed  there.  The  grant 
had  been  drawn  up  in  the  office  of  a  private  solicitor,  and  the  Gk)vemor 
demanded  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Colony  from  Mr.  Cowper  in  order  to 
impress  the  grant  with  it.  The  Premier  refused  to  hand  it  over,  and 
pointed  to  a  previous  decision  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  subject.  But  Sir 
William  Denison  had  received  the  command  of  the  Secretary  of  State^ 
and  was  determined  to  obey  it,  notwithstanding  the  protests  of  the 
Colonial  Ministry,  He,  therefore,  insisted  on  the  surrender  of  the  Seal, 
and  the  Ministry  handed  it  over,  but  tendered  their  resignations  at  the 
same  time.  His  Excellency  having  completed  the  deed  of  grant,  re- 
turned the  Seal,  but  declined  to  receive  the  resignations  of  the  Ministry. 
This  led  to  a  proposal  in  Parliament  by  Mr.  Cowper  that  a  Committee 
should  be  appointed  to  prepara  an  address  to  Her  Majesty  praying  that 
she  might  be  pleased  to  direct  that  the  Great  Seal  of  the  colony  should 
not  be  used  except  with  the  advice  of  a  responsible  Minister,  or  of  the 
Executive  Council  for  the  time  being.  After  some  debate,  however, 
no  further  action  was  taken  in  the  matter. 

An  event  of  the  greatest  importance  during  the  regime  of  Sir 
William  Denison  was  the  separation  of  the  Moreton  Bay  district  in  the 
year  1859,  and  its  erection  into  a  separate  colony  under  the  name  of 
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Queensland.  The  agitation  for  separation  had  contini^d  on  the  part 
of  the  northern  settlers  for  many  years ;  but  they  encountered  a  de- 
termined opposition  at  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  southern 
eommunities.  The  Imperial  Government  requested  Governor  Denison 
to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  advisability  of  granting  self-government  to 
the  residents  of  Moreton  Bay  district^  and  in  his  reply  the  Governor 
strenuously  opposed  the  idea.  When  the  text  of  the  Grovemor's  des* 
patch  was  published  it  raised  a  storm  of  indignation  in  the  breasts  of 
Ute  northerners.  But  the  indignation  was  transformed  into  delight 
when  Her  Majesty's  Grovernment  informed  His  Excellency  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  '^ separation  would  be  desirable,''  despite  vice- 
regal arguments  to  the  contrary;  and  at  length,  on  the  13th  May,  1859, 
Royal  Letters  Patent  were  issued  creating  the  Colony  of  Queensland, 
and  appointing  Sir  George  Ferguson  Bowen  as  its  first  Governor.  The 
new  colony  was  formally  proclaimed  on  the  arrival  of  Bowen  in  the 
month  of  December  following,  and  separation  from  the  mother-colony 
was  an  accomplished  fact. 

Sir  William  Denison  surrendered  office  on  the  22nd  January,  1861. 
From  the  23rd  January  to  the  2l8t  March,  the  Government  was  ad- 
ministered by  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  F.  Kempt,  of  the  12th  Regiment. 
On  the  22nd  March,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Young  arrived  in  the 
colony,  but  was  not  immediately  sworn  in  as  Govemor-in-Chief,  as  he 
had  reached  the  colony  in  advance  of  his  credentials.  He,  therefore, 
took  office  as  Administrator,  and  as  such  remained  until  the  15th  May, 
when  he  assumed  the  position  of  Governor-in-Chief,  and  held  it  until 
the  24th  December,  1867. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  period  during  which  Sir  John  Young 
presided  over  the  Government  of  the  colony  a  great  deal  of  democratic 
legislation  was  attempted,  and  some  carried  into  effect.  About  this 
time  the  gold-miners  made  their  influence  felt  as  a  political  factor  in  the 
colony,  and  bi'ought  sufficient  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Government  to 
ensure  the  passing  of  a  Gold-fields  Bill,  with  especial  reference  to  alienf^. 
The  labour  market  was  starved  through  the  withdrawal  of  hundreds  to 
the  diggings,  and  the  Assembly  voted  the  sum  of  £5,000  for  the  des- 
patch to  Great  Britain  and  Irelan4i  of  lecturers  and  immigration  agents, 
the  choice  falling  upon  Messrs.  Parkes  and  Dalley,  who  accordingly  left 
the  colony  to  carry  out  this  mission. 

Early  in  1861,  Mr.  Robertson  again  introduced  his  Land  Bills,  and 
to  ensure  their  passing  the  Upper  House  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Assembly,  and  on  the  3rd  April  was  sworn  in  as  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Council.  In  order  to  countei*act  the  determined  opposition 
which  the  measures  aroused  in  the  Upper  House,  twenty-one  new 
members  were  appointed  to  the  Council.  The  effect  of  these  appoint- 
ments was  to  bring  about  a  parliamentary  crisis,  the  President  of  the 
Council  together  with  a  number  of  the  members  withdrawing  from  the 
House,  and,  as  the  new  members  could  not  be  sworn  in,  the  Legislative 
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Council  cessed  ^o  exist  Under  any  circumstance  die  Council  had  not 
long  to  live,  as  its  membors  were  nominated'  for  »  term  of.  ftve  yeam 
only ;  and  as  no  legislation  had  been  passed  in  regard  to  a>  new  Council^ 
it  devolved  on  the  Governor  to  choose  a  Council  whose  members  would 
hold  seats  for  life.  The  nominations  gave  the  Governor^  ad^^isers  much 
trouble  and  anxiety,  and  the  Premier,  Mr.  Charles  Cowpei*,  called  to 
his  aid  the  experience  o£  the  most  capable  man  in  the  poliiical  arena  of 
the  colony — ^William  Charles  Went  worth.  The  Qov^mcw,  on  his  part, 
was  also  extremely  anxious  in  the  matter  of  the  nominationl^  and 
selected  some  twenty-seven  names  for  the  lif&  period^  or  six  above  tho 
minimum  number, '  being-  advised  in  the  matter  by  Edward  De«B- 
Thomson,  the  most  experienoed  peraon  in  the  official  life-  of  the  colony, 
and  its  virtual  ruler  in  the  days  of  Sir  Charles  FHoroy.  Bnt  there 
were  other  men  of  tried  experience  and  high  position,^  and  His  Excel- 
lency was  in  daily  consultation  with  a  little  ceannil  privileged  and 
able  to  advise  him.  Of  those  proposed  for  appointment  several  declined 
the  honour,  but  on  the  24th  June,  1861,  the  fblibwing  list  of  the  first 
''life"  Council  was  published  in  the  Government  Gcaelte,  From  an 
historical  standpoint  ib  possesses  an  especial  interest — George  Allen, 
William  Byrnes,  John  Campbell,  John  Bayley  Darvall,  Robert  Fitz- 
gerald, John  Fletcher  Ha^rave,  Cieorge  Kenyon  Holden,  Charles  Kemp, 
John  Macfarlane,  Alexander  Macarthur,  Sir  William  Montagu  Man*- 
ning,  Francis  Lewis  Shaw  Merewether,  James  Mitchell,  John  Hubert 
Plunkett,  John  Robertson,  Ralph  Meyer  Robey,  Bourn  Russell, 
WilUam  Russell,  Alexander  Walker  Scott,  Edward  Deas-Thomson, 
Edward  Wolstenholme  Ward,  John  Brown  Watt,  and  William  Charles 
Wentworth — the  appointment  of  the  last-named  as  President  of  the 
Legislative  Council  being  announced  in  the  same  number  of  the 
Government  Gaaette. 

The  first  matter  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  new  Parliament  was 
Robertson's  deferred  land  legislation.  At  last,  on  the  18th  September, 
1861,  the  Crown  Lands  Alienation  Bill  and  the  Crown  Lands  Occu- 
pation Bill  were  introduced  to  the  Assembly  by  Mr.  Cowper.  Both 
Bills  were  passed  through  all  their  stages,  and  transmitted  to  the 
Legislative  Council  on  the  following  day,  and  soon  afterwards  became  law. 
A  Chinese  Immigrants  Regulation  and  Restriction  Bill  was  introduced 
on  the  25th  September,  1861,  and  practically  embodied  the  legislation 
of  Victoria  on  the  subject.  It  provided  for  a  penalty  of  £10  upon  the 
owner,  charterer,  or  master  of  any  vessel,  for  every  Chinese  passenger 
arriving  at  the  port  in  excess  of  one  to  every  ten  tons  of  the  ship's 
tonnage  ;  and  likewise  for  the  payment  of  £10  by  each  Chinese  before 
being  permitted  to  land.  It  also  provided  for  an  annual  payment  of 
£4  by  each  Chinese  during  bis  residence  in  the  colony,  and  there  was  & 
clause  against  the  naturalisation  of  Chinese.  After  some  differences 
with  the  Council  and  several  amendments  made  in  the  Upper  House, 
the  Bill  got  through  its  final  stages,  and  was  assented  to  on  the  27th.' 
November,  1861. 


Tb»  qpmtixm  oi  Cktureh  and  Scheol  Lands,  ^inh  had  been  before  the 
coa&try  for  manj  ycsn^  again'  came  op  for  disenaeion.  In  1826  a 
Ctrpomtbit  styled  the  Trostem  of  the  Clergy  and  School  Lands  in  the 
Colony  of  New  South  Wales  wb»  empowered,  amongst  other  things,  to 
ieii  ancft  gvant  Icaaop  of  snch  ]and»  as  should  be  gramtad  l^  the  Crown, 
the  rente  and  pmwhase  money  to  be  paid  to  the  Treasury.  The  net 
nrenoe  obtaiaail  w«8  to  be  applied  to  two  funds — ^^  Improvement 
and  BtaiicRng  f^uid^  and  the  Clergy  and  Schools  Aooonnt — ^the  former 
fund  hemg  devtttad  to  the  improvement  of  churches^  parsonages^  school- 
hooea)  kc,  and  tile  latter  to  the  support  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Ghttrefeof  Engiand  and  the  maintenance  of  schools  and  schoolmasters. 
All  lands  which  had  been  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  orpliana  and  all  meneys  pertaining  thereto  Mrere  also  vested  in  this 
Corporatioa.  In  1833  the  affiuLrs  of  the  Corporation  were  transferred 
to  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  all  property  belonging  to  the 
Corposatioii;  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution  was  vested  in  the  Crown. 
Hie  aaunal  income  arising  from  sales  and  leases  of  property  was  blended 
in  one  fund  and  paid  to  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  and  was  applied  in 
aecopdanee  with  instructions  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  proportionr  o#  five-sevenths  in  payment  to  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  Ibgland,  Presbjterian,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Chuches,  and  two^eevenths  to  the  purposes  of  public  instruction.  In 
1864  it  was  urged  in  Paiiiament  that,  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
Coq>oiution  previoasly  alluded  to,  the  Clergy  and  School  Lands  became 
waste  lands  of  the  Crown,  and  the  revenue  arising  from  them  should  be 
paid  into  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund,  but  by  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  it  was  held  that  these  lands  were  not  so  disposable,  but 
had  reverted  to  and  become  vested  in  the  Crown  for  the  promotion  of 
religion  and  education  in  the  colony. 

The  matter  of  an  elective  Legislative  Council,  with  a  modified 
franchise  on  the  basis  of  the  Assembly's  membership,  was  again 
brought  forward  in  1861.  A  Bill  dealing  with  the  question  had 
passed  the  Assembly  in  the  preceding  session  but  had  not  been 
proceeded  with,  and  a  similar  Bill  was  introduced  by  the  Attomey- 
^>«iienil  into  the  Council  and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  At  the 
dose  of  the  session  this  Committee  brought  up  a  progress  report, 
wherein  they  stated  that  they  had  discussed  the  subject,  but  had  not 
bad  time  to  mature  their  views.  All  through  this  particularly  active 
legislalifve  period  the  qtaestion  of  an  elected  Upper  House  was  a  burning 
one.  Wentworth,  disappointed  with  the  failure  of  his  proposed  nominee 
thamber,  lent  the  weight  of  his  approval  to  the  measure  of  reform.  In 
June,  1862,  the  Attorney-General  again  introduced  a  Bill,  which,  after 
argument,  was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  The  property  qualifica- 
tions reeooiaiended  by  this  Biil  were — Freehold  or  leasehold  for  an 
imexpised  terat  o£  at  least  21  years,  or  of  the  value  of  X3Q0,  or  £20 
per  anmtm. :  leasehold  if  for  a  less  term,  of  £50  per  annum  ;  household 
^ccapsncy  paying  rent  of  £60  per  annum,  or  pastoral  tenure  of  Crown 
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Lands  at  £20  per  annum.  The  "Hare"  system  of  voting  for  election  was 
advocated.  It  was  also  proposed  to  introduce  a  principle  which, 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  nominated  members  selected  for 
special  services,  who  should  hold  their  seats  for  life.  After  passings 
through  all  its  stages  in  the  Council,  this  Bill  was  sent  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  on  the  8th  October,  where,  after  being  debated  for  some  time^ 
it  was  allowed  to  drop.  Another  measure  which  aroused  a  good  deal 
of  controversy  was  the  Bill  to  prohibit  future  grants  of  public  money 
in  aid  of  public  worship.  Prior  to  the  third  reading,  requests  wer& 
put  forward  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  for  permission 
to  represent  their  case  by  counsel,  and  later,  Mr.  Gordon  was  heard  at 
the  bar  of  the  House.  The  Bill  passed  the  Assembly  and  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Legislative  Council,  where  various  protests  were  lodged 
against  its  acceptance.  The  council  made  certain  amendments  in  the 
measure,  which,  however,  were  not  insisted  on,  and  having  passed  through 
its  remaining  stages,  it  was  reserved  on  the  10th  December  lor  the 
signification  thereon  of  Her  Majesty's  pleasure,  which  was  given  in  due 
course. 

The  question  of  cotton  cultivation  was  one  of  extreme  interest  daring 
the  early  sixties,  when  the*  American  Civil  War  was  at  its  heights 
Members  had  curious  visions  of  a  second  America,  white  with  a  wealth 
that  should  replace  that  of  the  gold-field  days,  already  drifting  into  a 
memory.  On  the  27th  June,  1862,  Mr.  Hay  oldtained  leave  to  introduce 
a  Bill  for  the  encouragement  of  cotton-growing.  The  Act  provided  that 
grants  of  portions  of  waste  lands  might  be  made  on  certain  conditions  to 
associations  and  responsible  persons  who  would  undertake  cotton  culture. 
The  Bill  passed  both  Houses  and  received  the  Boyal  Assent. 

On  the  9th  October,  1862,  Mr.  Weutworth  vacated  the  President's 
chair  in  the  Legislative  Council,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir)  Terence  Aubrey  Murray,  formerly  Speaker  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  In  the  meanwhile  Messrs.  Parkes  and  Dalley,  emigration 
agents  and  lecturers,  were  recalled  from  their  mission  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
adopted  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Robertson. 

During  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  session  of  1862  and 
that  of  1863,  an  Intercolonial  Conference  was  held  in  Melbourne  to 
discuss  the  existing  tariffs,  and  certain  other  matters  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  colonies.  A  more  extended  reference  to  the  deliberations 
of  this  Conference  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  history 
of  Victoria. 

On  the  19th  August,  1863,  Mr.  James  Martin  (afterwards  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Colony)  moved  : — "That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,, 
the  alarming  insecurity  for  life  and  property  which  has  so  long  prevailed 
throughout  the  country  districts  is  in  a  high  degree  discreditable  to 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  in  this  colony;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  in  this  colony,  in  the  appointments 
to  the  Magistracy,  and  generally  in  connection  with  the  administratioa 
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of  jastice,  has  been  such  as  to  call  for  the  strong  condemnation  of  this 
Hoiise.''  Indeed,  the  condition  of  the  country  districts  had  grown  to 
be  alarming  in  the  extrema  Acts  of  bushranging  (or  of  "robbery  under 
arms")  were  of  daily  occurrence,  and  the  police  appeared  powerless  to 
cope  with  the  eviL  Highway  robbery  is  an  invariable  practice  in 
young  countries  where  means  of  communication  and  transit  are  limited. 
From  the  earliest  times  it  had  been  the  experience  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  a  large  prison  population  and 
the  scattered  nature  of  settlement  made  it  an  extremely  difficult  task 
to  deal  effectively  with  criminal  escapees.  Victoria  drew  several 
highwaymen  to  her  country  districts  as  soon  as  the  gold  discoveries  had 
made  it  profitable  to  "  stick  up ''  escorts  and  mail  coaches.  It  was  not 
until  the  colonies  were  traversed  by  railroads  and  threaded  by  telegraph 
wires  that  life  and  property  could  be  considered  as  being  at  all  safe. 
It  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  New  South  Wales 
that  extraordinary  legislation  had  been  demanded  to  combat  the  great 
evil  of  bushranging  ;  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  also  obliged  to  make 
strenuous  efforts  to  put  down  this  pest.  The  Bushranging  Act  of 
New  South  Wales,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  measures  known  in  the 
colony,  was  passed  by  the  old  Legislative  Council  in  1830,  at  a  single 
sitting.  The  debate  on  Mr.  James  Martin's  resolutions  concerning  bush- 
ranging, moved  on  the  19th  August,  1863,  continued  until  the  27th  of 
the  same  month,  when  the  resolutions  were  negatived  by  44  to  18.  On 
the  first  of  the  month  following  Mr.  William  Forster  moved  that  the 
proceedings  and  results  of  the  recent  Intercolonial  Conference  held  at 
Melbourne  had  been  highly  unsatisfactory,  but  his  resolution  was  lost 
by  27  to  16. 

The  year  1863  witnessed  the  initiation  of  the  long- protracted  Riverina 
district  trouble.  On  the  2nd  September  Mr.  Morris  presented  a 
petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  colony  praying  for  the 
establishment  of  their  district  as  a  distinct  one,  with  defined  boandaiies^ 
on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  Port  Phillip  before  separation,  and 
with  a  superintendent  or  sub-governor.  The  petition  was  received, 
and  on  the  same  evening  a  similar  petition  to  the  Governor,  with  the 
reply  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  thereto,  was  laid  on  the  table.  The 
letter  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Government 
were  not  prepared  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  defining  any  portion  of 
the  existing  colony  of  New  South  Wales  as  a  distinct  province ;  and 
that  the  appointment  of  a  Government  superintendent  would  impede 
rather  than  expedite  the  transaction  of  public  business.  Amidst  their 
arduous  duties  the  members  oE  the  Assembly  found  time  to  attend  to 
their  own  particular  affeiirs,  and,  on  a  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Stewart,, 
affirmed,  by  19  to  13,  that  it  was  desirable  that  members  of  Parlia- 
ment should  be  entitled  to  travel  by  railway  free  of  charge. 

Sir  John  Young  retired  from  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  on 
the  24th  December,  1 867,  and  Sir  Trevor  Chute,  K.C.B.,  administered  the 
Government  till  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  who  entered  office  on 
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the  8th  January,  1868.  About  a  week  after  the  inataUation.  o£  tha-neur 
Gevemor,  the  IMsb  of  Edinburgh  arrived  in  the  eolanyy  and  was  le- 
<»ived  iv3jbh  great  demonstrations  of  loyalty.  A  teling  of  widespread, 
horror  perraded  all  classes  when  news  respecting  his  attempted  ■■ssaawn^-^ 
&tion  oa  the  12th  March  became  known.  The  party  feeling,  aroused  by" 
the  suggestions^ — very  widely  believed — thatthui' unfortunate  oocurrenoe 
was  instigated  by  a  certain  section  ol  the  community,  forms  one-  of  the 
most  regrettable  incidents  in  the  annals  of  the  coloiy. 

On  the  18th  March  Mr.  Martin  moved,  and  Mr.  Robertson  seoondedy 
A  motion  for  the  suspension  of  the  Standing  Ordens,  with  a  view  to  the 
passing  through  all  its  stages  in  one  day  of  &  ^'  Bill  fur  the  Better 
Security  of  the  Crown  and  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
for  the  Better  Suppression  and  Punishment  of  Seditious  Practices  and. 
Attempts/'  The  Bill  passed  through  all  its  stages  in  both  Houses  in 
cue  day,  and  assent  thereto  was  reported  on  the  next  day.  The  Treason 
Pelony  Act,  brought  in  by  Mr.  James  Martin^  was,  in  its  scope  and  lan> 
^age,  according  to  the  reported  words  of  that  gentlCTian,  ''  sufficioitly 
large  to  include  any  attempts  at  deposing  the  Queen,  establishing  a 
Hepublic,  putting  down  the  Courts  of  Law,  or  any  designs  which  may 
«xist  here  or  elsewhere  for  any  such  purposes  as  those." 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  for  England, 
Mr.  Henry  Parkes,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Kiama,  stated  that  he  held 
•conclusive  proof  that  the  attempted  assassination  of  the  Prince  was  the 
result  of  a  deliberate  plot,  and  further,  that  someone  who  had  a  guilty 
knowledge  of  the  secret,  and  whose  fidelity  was  suspected,  had  been 
foully  murdered*  These  statements  created  a  profound  impressxon 
througliout  the  country,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1869  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  an  inquiry  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
This  Committee,  in  its  report,  practically  declared  that  the  stetements 
made  by  Mr.  Parkes  were  unsupported  by  the  evidence  adduced. 
However,  when  the  report  came  before  the  Assembly,  Mr.  Parkes 
?9ecured  its  rejection  by  a  substantial  majority,  and  had  it  expunged 
from  the  rec(M'ds.  The  Assembly  then  adopted  resolutions  condemna- 
tory of  the  methods  employed  by  the  Select  Committee  in  conducting^, 
the  inquiry. 

On  the  15th  December,  1868,  the  Triennial  Parliamente  Bill  was 
introduced  by  Dr.  Lang.  On  the  22nd  January  following,  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  was  negatived  by  20  to  18,  and  it  was  then  dis- 
charged by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker.  It  was,  however,  subse* 
quently  reintroduced  and  passed  in  1874. 

In  the  months  of  June  and  July,  1870,  an  Intercolonial  Conference 
was  held  in  Melbourne,  at  which  representatives  from  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia  were  present,  the  New  Souish. 
Wales  delegates  being  the  Hon.  Charles  Cowper,  Colonial  Secretary, 
and  the  Hon.  Saul  Samuel,  Colonial  Treasurer.  Information  respecting 
the  deliberations  of  this  body  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  of  this  work 
dealing  with  the  history  of  Victoria* 
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The  year  1870  was  the  hundredtii  anniversary  of  the  diaeov>erj  of 
the  oMtem  coast  «f  the  CkmtmeBt  by  Captain  Oodc,  asid  st  was  ieit 
that  it  "woald  be  a  peculiarly  appropriate  year  for  an  Intereokomal 
£zpoeitiQn.  Qaeenedaad,  Soath  Atistralia,  Tasmaioa,  and  Victoria 
faiiidnd  exbibits  illuBtrative  of  their  resources,  but  New  Zealand  waa 
not  represented.  The  Exhibition  -was  held  in  a  building  erected  in 
Brtnee  Alfred  Park  by  the  City  Corporation  at  a  oeet  of  £20,000,  and,, 
in  spite  of  various  drawbacks,  was  a  pronounced  success. 

During  the  elections  following  immediately  on  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  in  1872,  considerable  feeling  was  displayed  in  the  Southern 
Border  Electorates  over  the  separation  question.  Mass  meetings  were 
held  at  Albury,  and  attempts  were  made  to  revive  the  agitation  for  the 
separation  of  the  Riverina  from  the  mother  colony. 

The  Earl  of  Belmore  retired  from  the  Government  of  New  South 
Wales  on  the  22nd  February,  1872,  and  an  interval  of  about  four 
months  elapsed  before  the  arrival  of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  during 
which  time  the  Government  was  administered  by  Sir  Alfred  Stephen. 
On  the  3rd  Jtme,  1872,  the  new  Governor  assumed  office  under  a 
Conmnssion  appointing  him  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  New 
Sooth  Wales. 

On  the  7th  May,  1873,  Sir  James  Martin  announced  in  the  Legislative- 
Assembly  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Charles  Wentworth,  and  moved 
that  as  a  fitting  tribute  of  respect  the  House  should  adjourn,  which 
▼as  accordingly  done.  On  the  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Council,  on 
the  day  following,  that  House  also  adjourned  in  token  of  respect  U> 
Mr.  Wentworth's  memory. 

Legislative  activity  at  about  this  period  concerned  itself  most 
particularly  with  the  Border  duties.  A  Bill  to  make  provision  for  free 
intercourse  across  the  boundary-line  of  the  river  Murray  was  introduced 
liyMr.  Parkes  on  the  12th  June,  1873,  and  passed  the  Assembly  by  a 
luge  majority.  The  Bill  was,  however,  shelved  by  the  Legislativ,e 
Council  by  a  majority  of  one  in  a  very  small  House.  The  action  of  the 
Council  caused  much  irritation  in  the  Assembly,  and  the  Premier 
announced  his  intention  of  taking  steps  to  reform  the  Upper  House. 
Ahout  this  time  the  Government  introduced  a  public  works  policy  of 
«i  expansive  character  involving  the  construction  of  four  separate  linea 
of  railway,  as  well  as  various  harbour  works  and  public  buildings,  the 
whole  invol^'ing  an  expenditure  of  Xl,562,000 ;  and  in  order  to  have 
lahour  for  the  construction  of  these  works,  it  was  proposed  to  set  apart 
^0,000  for  inunigration  purposes.  This  public  works  policy  waa 
continued  for  a  little  over  fifteen  years  under  various  administrationn. 

Towards  the  close  of  1674  the  Governor  announced  to  the  House 
tte  intention  of  the  Imperial  Authorities  to  take  onrer  the  Fiji  Islandfi 
in  the  South  Pacific,  and  in  pursuanee  of  this  policy  he  proceeded  to 
tkeisknda,  and  formally  took  possession  of  the  group  in  the  name  -of 
Her  Majesl^. 
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During  Sir  Hercules  Robinson's  term  of  office  the  first  "  through  '* 
•cable  message  was  received  from  England;  railway  communication  with 
Melbourne  was  carried  on  within  the  Victorian  territory  from  the 
metropolis  of  that  colony  as  far  as  Wodonga;  the  cable  from  La  Perouse 
to  Wakapuaka  was  opened,  and  direct  telegraphic  communication 
between  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  thereby  established ;  the 
railway  from  Sydney  to  Bathurst  was  opened  to  traffic ;  the  overland 
telegraph  line  from  Adelaide  to  Perth  was  completed,  and  the  '^  Seven 
Colonies  "  were  thus  brought  within  sympathetic  earshot. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  important  event  marking  Sir  Hercules 
Bobinson's  term  of  office  was  of  political  and  not  of  material  signiGcance. 
This  was  the  institution  in  New  South  Wales  of  Triennial  Parliaments. 
The  first  Parliament  elected  under  the  Constitution  Act  met  on  the 
22nd  May,  1856;  and  the  duration  of  Parliament,  unless  it  should  be 
previously  prorogued,  was  originally  fixed  at  five  years;  but  in  1874 
an  Act  was  passed  establishing  Triennial  Parliaments,  and  this  Act 
has  ever  since  remained  in  force. 

On  the  day  following  the  departure  of  Sir  Hercules  Bobinson  (the 
20th  March,  1879),  Sir  Alfred  Stephen  took  up  the  duties  of  Adminis- 
trator, and  discharged  them  until  the  3rd  August,  when  Sir  Augustus 
William  Frederick  Spencer  Loftus,  P.C,  G.C.B.  (commonly  called  Lord 
Loftus),  entered  on  his  term  of  office  as  Governor. 

The  holding  of  the  first  International  Exhibition  was  a  great  event  in 
Lord  Loftus'  regime.  The  previous  Intercolonial  Exhibition  having  proved 
so  successful,  it  was  determined  that  this  one  should  partake  of  an  inter- 
national character.  Tlie  management  of  the  affair  was  originally  in  the 
hands  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  but  it  assumed  such  large  proportions 
that  the  Crovemment  determined  to  take  it  over,  and  entrusted  the  work 
to  an  honorary  Commission.  The  Exhibition  was  held  in  a  commodious 
building  called  the  Garden  Palace,  and  was  in  every  respect  a  pronounced 
success.  On  the  advantage  to  commerce  resulting  from  it  there  is  little 
need  to  dwell.  Unfortunately  the  building  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in 
1882,  and  many  valuable  documents  were  destroyed. 

The  colony  gave  further  proof  of  its  power  and  its  resources  in  the 
despatch  of  a  military  contingent  to  the  British  Army  which  had  been 
working  its  way  up  the  Nile  in  an  endeavour  to  rescue  General  Gk>rdon. 
The  prevailing  uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  the  gallant  Governor  of  Khar- 
toum caused  profound  anxiety  in  the  colony,  and  the  Acting  Premier, 
the  Hon.  William  Bede  Dalley,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Ministry,  offered 
the  armed  assistance  of  New  South  Wales.  It  was  thought  that  an 
expedition  from  Suakim  to  the  Nile  was  about  to  be  undertaken,  and 
under  this  impression  the  New  South  Wales  Government  suggested  the 
despatch  to  Suakim  of  a  force  of  infantry  and  artillery,  together  with 
the  necessary  supply  of  horses.  The  offer  of  the  colony  was  accepted. 
On  the  3rd  March,  1885,  the  Australian  Contingent,  as  it  was  called, 
although  it  was  really  the  New  South  Wales  Continirent,  sailed  from 
Sydney  to  Suakim  in   two  large  steamships,  the   "Iberia"  and  the 
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**  Australasian,''  which  left  Port  Jackson  amid  the  wildest  enthusiasm. 
This  was  the  first  military  support  ever  tendered  by  any  of  these  colonies 
to  the  mother  country.  The  day  of  departure  was  proclaimed  a  public 
holiday,  and  no  more  brilliant  and  exciting  spectacle  had  ever  been  seen 
in  Sydney  than  was  witnessed  on  the  day  of  departure  of  the  troops. 
Hie  military  plans  for  the  Egyptian  campaign  were  subsequently 
modified,  and  the  little  army  returned  in  safety  on  the  24th  June, 
nearly  four  months  from  the  date  of  their  setting  forth,  without  having 
seen  much  service ;  but  the  impression  produced  in  England  by  the 
spontaneous  loyalty  of  the  colonies  was  extraordinary,  and  this  impres- 
sion has  been  accentuated  by  the  presence  of  Australian  troops  at  the 
Jubilee  Celebrations,  the  subsequent  visit  of  a  squadron  of  the  New 
^oath  Wales  Lancers  to  England,  and  lastly,  by  the  despatch  of  troops 
from  the  various  Australasian  colonies  to  assist  the  British  forces  in  the 
TransvaaL  The  Soudan  Contingent  gave  rise  to  a  new  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  Colonial  Empire,  and  stimulated  greatly  the  discussion  of 
the  whole  question  of  Imperial  Federation. 

During  Lord  Loftus'  term  of  office,  a  leading  topic  of  conversation 
in  social  and  political  circles,  and  a  source  of  Ministerial  trouble  and 
worry,  was  the  celebrated  Mill  bum  Creek  Copper- Mining  Company 
scandal,  which  involved  the  reputation  and  probity  of  several  persons 
occupying  leading  positions  in  the  community.  Amon]^  other  events 
deserving  of  record.  His  Excellency's  period  of  administration  was 
marked  by  the  successful  sinking  of  the  first  artesian  bore  in  Australia 
at  Killara,  New  South  Wales  ;  and  by  the  first  issue  of  silver  coin  at 
the  Sydney  Mint.  During  this  year  the  National  Park,  the  largest  of 
the  metropolitan  pleasure-grounds,  was  dedicated  to  the  people  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  it  is  intended  that  this  locality  shall,  so  far  as 
possible,  preserve  for  all  time  its  distinctive  scenery. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  passed  in  the  colony  since  the 
introduction  of  Responsible  Government,  was  the  "  Bill  to  make  more 
adequate  provision  for  Public  Education,"  introduced  by  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  in  1879,  and  absented  to  in  1880.  This  Bill,  known  as  the 
**  Public  Instruction  Act  of  1880,"  repealed  the  Public  Schools  Act  of* 
1866,  and  dissolved  the  Council  of  Education,  the  powers  of  which 
were  entrusted  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The  Bill  abolished 
State  aid  to  denominational  schools  and  established  a  secular  and 
compulsory  system  with  free  education  for  the  children  of  those  who 
were  not  in  a  position  to  pay  the  small  fee  imposed  by  law. 

Another  important  enactment  in  1879  was  the  Electoral  Bill. 
This  Bill,  assented  to  in  1880,  rei^ealed  the  Electoral  Act  of  1858, 
divided  New  South  Wales  into  68  electoral  districts,  and  increased  the 
number  of  members  to  serve  in  the  Assembly  to  103. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  vexed  question  of  Church  and  School 
Lands.  This  was  finally  disposed  of  by  a  measure  called  the  Church 
and  School  Lands  Dedication  Act,  which  was  assented  to  in  1880,  and 
vested  the  control  of  the  Church  and  School  Lands  in  the  Legislature 
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of  New  South  Wales,  and  applied  the  income  arising  therefrom  to  the 
purposes  of  pufaJic  instruotion.  An  Intexoolonial  Gonferenoe  com- 
menced its  sitting  in  Melbourne  on  26th  November,  1880,  the  colonies 
represMited  being  New  South  Wales,  Yictona,  and  South  Australia 
Various  matters  •of  intercolonial  concern  were  discussed,  such  as  can- 
cerfced  action  with  respect  to  the  influx  of  Chinese,  the  appotnl>ment  'of 
a  Federal  Council  to  deal  with  questions  affecting  the  colonies  isk 
common,  Bovder  duties, -te. 

On  the  7th  July,  1881,  Sir  Henry  Farkes  introduced  his  Chinese 
Kestriction  Act,  and  it  received  the  Boyal  Assent  on  the  6th  December. 
Frovision  was  made  for  the  payment  of  XIO  by  every  Chinese  enterinip 
the  colony  by  sea  or  land,  and  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  number 
which  could  be  introduced  by  any  one  vessel.  Severe  penalties  were 
provided  for  any  infringement  of  the  law. 

The  year  1883  witnessed  the  completion  of  the  railway  from  Sydney 
to  Melbourne.  The  line  from  the  Southern  capital  to  Wodonga  had 
been  opened  in  1875,  but  it  was  not  till  eight  yeara  afterwards  that  the 
Southern  line  from  Sydney  reached  this  part  of  the  border.  Two  year» 
later  the  massive  railway  bridge  crossing  the  Murray  at  Albury  waa 
completed,  thus  joining  tbe  colonies  by  an  iron  link.  An  important^ 
feature  of  the  year  1883  was  the  discovery  of  the  rich  silver  deposits  at 
Broken  Hill.  *In  1885  the  Broken  Hill  Froprietary  began  operation^ 
and  during  the  period  extending  from  that  year  to  the  3l8t  May,  1902^ 
silver  and  lead  to  the  value  of  X24,440,000  were  produced. 

Amongst  the  remaining  events  of  importance  during  the  administration 
of  Lord  Loftus  were  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Technical  Educa- 
tion,  and  thecompletion  of  the  railway  line  to  Bourke,on  the  river  Darling, 
liord  Loftus*  term  of  office  came  to  a  close  on  the  9th  November,  1885,, 
and  hb  successor,  the  Right  Hon.  Baron  Carring^n,  did  not  arrive  in 
the  colony  till  the  1 2th  December  following.  In  the  meantime  Sir  Alfred 
Stephen  discharged  the  duties  of  Lieutenant-Governor. 

On  the  23rd  March,  1887,  a  terrible  disaster  occurred  at  the  Bulli 

Colliery,  when  83  miners  lost  their  lives  through  an  explosion  of  gas  in 

*  the  workings  of  the  mine.     As  a  result  of  the  inquiry  following  on  the 

catastrophe,  the  Legislature  took  steps  towards  minimising  the  possi- 

bUity  of  such  accidents  occurring  in  the  future. 

The  close  of  the  year  1887  witnessed  the  completion  of  the  present 
scheme  of  waterworks  for  the  metropolitan  district.  In  the  earl^ 
days  of  settlement  the  colonists  had  to  be  content  with  the  -waters  of 
the  ^'Tank  Stream.''  At  a  later  date  a  supply  was  obtained  from 
the  natural  n^servoir  at  Botany,  but  as  this  proved  inadequate  for 
the  ever*inoreaaing  population,  the  present  scheme,  which  is  amon|^ 
the  roost  perfect  in  the  world,  was  initiated.  The  sources  of  supply 
are  the  waters  of  the  Nepaan,  Cataract,  and  Cordeaux  Rivers,  draining 
an  area  of  354  square  miles,  the  catchment  area  enjoying  a  copioun 
and  regular  rainfall.  The  off-take  works  are  built  at  a  height  of  437 
ieet  above  sea-level,  and  the  water  flows  through  a  series  of  conduita^ 
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partly  tunnel,  partly  open  canal,  and  in  places  w rough t-iron  aqueducts, 
to  Prospect  reservoir,  a  distance  of  40  miles  from  the  farthest  source  of 
supply.  Here  a  storage  reservoir  has  been  constructed,  capable  of  holding 
11,000  million  gallons,  of  which  neai'ly  7,000  millions  are  available  for 
sopply  by  gravitation.  From  Prospect  tlie  water  flows  into  various  dis- 
tributing and  pumping  reservoirs.  During  the  year  ended  31st  December, 
1901,  the  total  amount  of  water  supplied  was  10,000,000,000  gallons, 
but  this  quantity  by  no  means  adequately  represents  the  capacity  of  the 
available  supply.  Hecent  events,  however,  have  proved  that  large  as 
is  the  supply  and  the  stoi-age  they  are  not  likely  to  meet,  for  any 
lengthened  period,  the  needs  of  the  growing  population  of  Sydney. 

Early  in  1888  the  public  mind  was  much  exercised  by  the  large  influx 
of  Chinese  immigrant,  who,  in  spite  of  the  '^  Chinese  Restriction  Act 
of  1881,"  had  been  arriving  in  rather  alarming  numbers.  In  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months  no  fewer  than  4,436  Chinese  subjects  had  arrived 
in  the  country.  Early  in  May  two  vessels  arrived  in  Port  Jackson, 
bringing  a  large  number  of  the  aliens,  but  they  were  not  allowed  by  the 
Premier,  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  to  land.  However,  this  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Premier  was  contrary  to  law,  and  the  matter  was  brought  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  with  the  result  that  he  had  to  give  way.  Feeling 
still  ran  high  in  the  colony,  and  at  length,  on  the  11th  July,  1888, 
Parliament  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  people  by  passing  a  drastic 
"Chinese  Restriction  Act."  Under  the  provisions  of  this  measure, 
▼hich  is  still  in  force,  no  vessel  is  allowed  to  carry  more  than  one 
Chinese  passenger  to  the  colony  to  every  300  tons ;  such  Chinese  as  land 
are  required  to  pay  a  poll-tax  of  £100 ;  they  are  not  permitted  to 
engage  in  mining  without  authority  from  the  Minister  of  Mines ;  nor 
are  they  permitted  to  take  advantage  of  the  Naturalisation  Act.  An 
exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  Chinese  who,  by  birth,  are  British 
sobjects.  Provision  is  made  for  a  penalty  of  £500  for  a  breach  of  the 
Act.  This  measure  has,  of  course,  tended  greatly  to  reduce  the  number 
of  Chinese  immigrants,  but  it  is  believed  that  not  a  few  manage  to  elude 
the  vigilance  of  the  police,  and  enter  the  colony  by  the  landward  boitlers. 
In  1887  the  number  of  Chinese  immigrants  into  New  South  Wales  was 
4,436 ;  in  1888  it  had  fallen  to  1,848,  and  in  1889  to  7.  During  1901 
the  number  recorded  was  71,  of  whom  62  were  British  subjects. 

From  the  year  1885  the  colony  began  to  suffer  from  a  stoppage  in 
the  tide  of  prosperity,  which  people  had  fondly  accustomed  themselves 
to  regard  as  permanent.  In  1886  employment  became  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  wages  consequently  fell.  In  the  years  1886-7  work  was. 
lospended  in  some  of  the  Southern  collieries  by  strikes  and  disputes.  On 
the  24th  August,  1888,  6,000  coal-miners  in  the  Northern  district  col- 
lieries laid  down  their  tools.  Ill-feeling  between  the  owners  and  men  ran- 
high,  and  was  further  accentuated  by  the  arrest  of  several  miners  on  a 
charge  of  rioting.  However,  the  sentences  passed  on  these  men  were 
afterwards  remitted  by  the  Governor.  This  strike  ended  in  November,, 
but,  after  a  short  intermission,  was  renewed.     In  the  years  1888-9  the> 
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complebion  of  vadooa  large  public  wocks,  and  the  depleti(m  of  tlie 
Treasury  o£  loan  money,  threw  out  of  employmeot  some  12,000  men^  na 
iiiconsiderabl6>  portion  of  the  unskilled  labour  of  the  colcmy.  In  Sep* 
tember,  1890,  the  Broken  Hill  silTer-mioes  doeed  down  through  a 
renewal  of  the-  strike.  Soon  after  this  a  confei^ence  of  employers  isBoed 
their  manifiesto.  The  Intercolonial  Labour  Conference  held  its  first 
meeting  on.  the  same  day  (12th  September),  and  on*  the  next  issued  a 
manifesto  in  reply  to  that  of  the  employers.  FuUy  40,000  men  left  off 
work  in  response  to  the  demands  of  the  Conference,  and  on  the  1  €tli? 
these  were  joined  by  various  trolly  and  dray  men.  This  was  in  the 
height  of  the  wool  season,  and  the  carriage  of  wool  through  the  city  had 
to  be  undertaken  by  volunteer  drivers.  Shortly  afterwurds  a  shearers' 
strike  took  place,  involving  some  20,000  men.  Again,  in  1892,  th& 
miners  at  Broken  Hill  turned  out  on  strike,  and  the  silver-mines  had  to 
lie  idle  for  over  four  months.  On  the  4th  July,  1893,  a  general  strike  of 
jseamen  on  the  intercolonial  steamers  began,  and  ultimately  ended  in  the 
defeat  of  the  workers. 

From  1872  to  1886  the  Government  of  th&  colony  had  pursued  what 
was  popularly  termed  a  spirited  policy  of  public  works.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  works  undertaken  in  pursuance  of  this  policy  threw  large 
numbers  of  men  on  the  labour  market,  and  thus  tended  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  those  who  remained  in  employment.  This  cessation  of  publio 
works  also  brought  about  the  practical  discontinuance  of  State-aided 
immigrationv  which  had  been  the  policy  of  the  country  for  over  fifty^ 
.  years.  In  1883  the  number  of  immigrants  assisted  to  the  colony  by  the 
State  was  8,369  ;  in  1886  it  had  fallen  to  4,081,  in  1887  to  1,362,  and. 
in  1888  it  was  only  528. 

Lord  Carrington's  term  of  office  was  marked  not  alone  by  strikes  and 
industrial  disturbances,  but  by  droughts,  bush-fires,  and  floods.  Early 
in  March,  1888,  immense  loss  was  caused  by  the  raging  of  bush> fires  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  further  devastation  was  wrought  by  fires 
in  the  month  of  October,  1890.  In  May,  1889,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  low-lying  suburbs  of  Sydney  was  under  water  through  excessive 
rains,  while  the  Hawkesbury  Biver  was  in  flood.  In  September  folio w<^ 
ing  heavy  floods  occurred  on  the  Murray.  In  January,  1890,  the 
Clarence  and  Bichmond  Bivers  overflowed  their  banks,  working  great 
havoc  in  the  lower  poi*tions  of  their  courses.  February  and  March,  1 890, 
were  noted  for  excessive  rains,  causing  disastrous  floods  on  most  of  the 
Northern  coastal  rivers.  In  April  the  towns  of  Bourke  and  Louth,  in 
the-  far  west,  were  inundated.  Shortly  afterwards  the  basins  of  the 
Darling  and  Murrnmbidgee  were  the  scenes  of  devastating  flooda 

From  the  6th  to  the  14th  February,  1890,  the  Federation  Conference 
sat  in  Melbourne,  and  determined  the  preliminary  details  for  the  hold- 
iug  of  a  National  CoBventioD,  such  as  was  advocated  by  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  in  the  month  of  October  preceding ;  and  on  the  7th  May  Sir 
Henry  Parkes  moved  the  Federal  Convention  resolutions  in  the  New 
South  Wales  Legislative  Assembly.     Later  on,  the  National  Conventioa 
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was  arranged  for  in  ail  its  varioas  details,  and  \^a&  held  in  due  course 
in  thB  first  year  o€  the  Jersey  regime. 

Amongst  other  matters  of'  importanoe  whioh/  cfaaraoterised  Loi*d 
Carringtoa's  term  of  office  in;  the  colony  were  the  inaagtiration  of  a 
weekly  mail  aerrice  to  England  oa  the  1st  February,  1888 ;  the  com- 
pletion of  the  railway  line  from,  Miirrumburrah  to  Blayney ;  the  opening 
«!  the  Centenary  Universal  ExhilHti<»i!  on  14th  March,  1888  ;  the 
<x>mpletion  and  opening  of  the  final  section  of  the  lUawarra  railway ; 
the  completion  of  the  great  iron  railway  bridge  over  the  Hawkesbnry 
River ;  the  laying  of  a  duplicate  cable  between  New  South  Wales  and 
New  Zealand  ;  and  the  passing  of  a  Payment  of  Members'  Bill,  which 
reeetved  the  Royal  Assent  on  20th  September,  1889. 

Lord  Carrington  left  Sydney  on  the  1st  November,  1890,  and  on  the 
15th  Janoary,  1891,  his  successor  (the  Earl  of  Jersey)  arrived,  the  affairs 
of  the  colony  being  in  the  interval  administered  by  Sir  Alfred  Stephen. 
Two  days  after  the  Governor's  arrival  the  coastal  district  wae  visited 
by  a  terrific  storm,  and  heavy  rainfall.  The  severity  of  the  weather 
delayed  the  completion  of  the  Parliamentary  elections  of  1891  in  various 
districts  of  the  colony. 

The  year  1891  was  also  distinguished  by  the  appearance  of  Labour 
as  an  element  in  practical  politics.  New  South  Wales  wa«  the  first 
<*oantry  in  the  world  which  endeavoured  to  settle  labour  grievances 
through  the  ballot-box,  and  to  send  a  great  party  to  Parliament  with  & 
direct  representation  of  Labour.  Several  attempts  had  been  made  by 
Labour  candidatee  to  eater  Parliament  at  by-elections  ;  and  although  in 
one  or  two  cases  they  were  successful,  the  persons  elected  were  not  labour 
members  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  now  understood.  In  Jane, 
1891,  a  concerted  effort  was  made  by  the  Labour  organisations,  and  the 
following  manifesto  was  put  forth  : — (1)  Electoral  reform  to  provide  for 
the  abolition  of  plural  voting ;  the  abolition  of  money  deposits  in  Parlia- 
mentary elections  ;  extension  of  the  franchise  to  seamen,  shearers,  and 
genera]  labourers  by  means  of  a  provision  for  the  registration  of  votes ; 
extension  of  the  franchise  to  policemen  and  soldiers  ;  abolition  of  the 
six  months  residential  clause  as  a  qualification  for  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise ;  single  member  electorates  and  equal  electoral  districts  on 
adult  population  basis  ;  all  Parliamentary  elections  to  be  held  on  on& 
day,  and  that  day  to  be  a  public  holiday  ;  and  all  public>houses  to  be 
closed  daring  the  hours  of  polling:  (2)  Free,  compulsory,  and  technical 
education,  higher  as  well  as  elementary,  to  be  extended  to  all  alike. 
(3)  Eight  holers  to  be  the  legal  maximum  working  day  in  all  occu- 
pations. (4)  A  Workshop  and  Factories  Act,  to  provide  for  the 
prohibition  of  the  sweating  system  ;  the  supervision  o^*  land  boiler»  and 
nuchinery,  and  the  ^pointment  of  representative  working  men  as 
inspectors.  (5)  Amendment  of  the  Mininq^  Act,  to  provide  for  all 
amplications  for  mineral  leases  being  summarily  dealt  with  by  the  local 
vardens  ;  the  strict  enforcement  of  labour  conditions  on  such  leases  ; 
abolition  of  the  leasing  system  on  all  new  gold-fields  ;  the*  right  to  mine 
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on  private  property ;  greater  protection  to  persons  engaged  in  the 
raining  industry ;  and  inspectors  to  hold  certificates  of  competency. 
(6)  Extension  to  seamen  of  the  benefits  of  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act.  (7)  Repeal  of  the  Masters  and  Servants  Act  and  the  Agreements 
Validating  Act.  (8)  Amendment  of  the  Masters  and  Apprentices  Act 
and  the  Trades  Union  Act.  (9)  Establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Labour,  a  national  bank,  and  a  national  system  of  water  conservation 
and  irrigation.  (10)  Elective  magistrates.  (11)  Local  government 
and  deccatralisation  ;  extension  of  the  principle  of  the  Government  as- 
an  employer,  through  the  medium  of  local  self-governing  bodies ;  the 
abolition  of  the  present  method  of  raising  municipal  revenue  by  the 
taxation  of  improvements  effected  by  labour.  (12)  The  Federation  of 
the  Australasian  colonies  upon  a  national  as  opposed  to  an  Imperialistic 
basis;  the  abolition  of  the  present  Defence  Force  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  military  system  upon  a  purely  voluntary  basis.  (13) 
The  recognition  in  legislative  enactments  of  the  natural  and  in- 
alienable rights  of  the  whole  community  to  the  land — upon  w^hich 
all  must  live,  and  from  which,  by  labour,  all  wealth  is  produced — by  the 
taxation  of  that  value  which  accrues  to  land  by  the  presence  and  needs 
of  the  community,  irrespective  of  improvements  eflfected  by  human 
exertion  ;  and  the  absolute  and  indefeasible  right  of  property  on  the 
part  of  all  Crown  tenants  in  improvements  effected  on  these  holdings. 
(14)  All  Government  contracts  to  be  executed  in  the  colony.  (15) 
Stamping  of  Chinese-made  furniture.  (16)  Any  measure  that  will  secure 
for  the  wage-earner  a  fair  and  equitable  return  for  his  or  her  labour. 
At  the  general  elections  in  June,  1891,  the  Labour  Party's  candidates 
plunged  into  the  battle  with  their  platform  of  the  foregoing  sixteen 
clauses.  For  the  first,  or  metropolitan,  batch  of  elections,  fifty-two- 
members  were  required,  and  the  Labour  Party  scored  heavily.  Twenty- 
seven  candidates  were  nominated,  and  eighteen  seats  out  of  the  fifty-two 
were  captured,  and  even  in  those  metropolitan  constituencies  where  the 
Labour  candidates  failed,  they  nevertheless  obtained  a  large  number  of 
votes.  "When  the  contest  was  over,  the  Labour  Members  in  Parliament 
numbei-ed  thirty-five ;  but  besides  these  some  dozen  or  more  members 
were  prepared  to  support  every  plank  in  the  Labour  platform.  Some  of 
the  constituencies  cast  a  block  Labour  vote.  For  instance,  Balmain 
sent  four  Labour  Members  to  Parliament,  Canterbury  two,  Forbes  tw», 
"West  Sydney  four,  Young  two,  Redfem  two,  and  Newcastle  two  ; 
while  seventeen  other  constituencies  sent  one  each.  The  party  did  not 
long  remain  united  ;  and  on  the  displacement  of  the  Government  of 
Sir  Henry  Parkes  and  the  accession  to  office  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
George  Dibbs,  o*f  the  thiity-five  original  members  eighteen  voted 
with  the  Government,  and  seventeen  with  the  Opposition.  Later  the 
party  became  further  disorganised,  and  a  new  **  Democratic  Party"  was 
formed  out  of  the  fragments,  with  a  platform  comprising  the  following 
planks : — Regulation  of  factories  and  workshops,  regulations  of  coal> 
mines  and  mining  on  private  property,  repeal  of  the  conspiracy  laws. 
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amendment  of  the  Masters  and  Servants  Act,  an  amended  Land  Bill, 
jibolition  of  pensions,  and  the  restriction  of  alien  and  pauper  labour. 
The  newly  reorganised  party  was  definitely  pledged  to  a  solid  vote  on 
every  issue  in  which  the  existence  of  the  party  was  threatened ;  and, 
though  now  less  numerically  powerful  than  it  originally  was,  it  is  still 
essentially  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with. 

On  the  2nd  March,  1891,  the  Federation  Convention  held  its  first 
sitting  in  the  New  South  Wales  Legislative  Assembly,  under  the 
presidency  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes.  On  the  9th  April  the  National 
Federation  Convention,  after  twenty-two  days  of  deliberation,  completed 
its  labours,  and  was  dissolved,  after  having  agreed  upon  an  Australian 
Commonwealth  Convention  JBill.  The  delegates  taking  part  in  this 
historic  conference  had  been  appointed  by  the  different  Australasian 
Parliaments,  and  numbered  forty-five.  The  Convention  was  called 
together  at  the  instance  of  the  Hon.  James  Munro,  the  Premier  of 
Victoria,  and  the  colonies  represented  were  New  South  Wales,  Yic- 
toria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  Western  Australia 
(each  sending  seven  delegates)  and  New  Zealand  (sending  three).  The 
Draft  Bill  framed  by  the  Convention  of  1891  did  not,  however,  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  various  Colonial  Parliaments,  though  it 
afterwards  formed  the  basis  of  the  Bill  adopted  by  the  Convention 
held  six  years  later.  During  the  Convention  of  1891,  the  Premiers  of 
the  colonies,  assembled  together  as  delegates  from  their  respective 
provinces,  met  at  the  Colonial  Secretary's  office  in  Sydney,  to  discuss 
matters  affecting  their  common  Australian  interest ;  and  this  was  the 
first  occasion  of  the  gathering  together  of  such  a  representative  group. 

The  Australasian  Auxiliary  Squadron  arrived  in  Port  Jackson  on  the 
5th  September,  1891.  It  consisted  of  five  fast  cniisers  and  two  torpedo 
gun-boats — viz.,  the  "Katoomba,"  the  "  Ringarooma,"  the  "Mildura," 
the  "  Wallaroo,"  the  "  Tauranga,"  the  "  Boomerang,"  and  the  "  Karra- 
katta."  The  fleet  was  created  under  the  provisions  of  the  Australasian 
Naval  Force  Act,  which  was  assented  to  on  the  20th  December,  1887,  all 
the  Australasian  colonies  entering  into  tin  agreement  with  the  British 
Oovemment  for  the  payment- of  a  subsidy  towards  its  maintenance. 

Among  other  incidents  and  events  of  Lord  Jeraey's  term  of  office 
were  the  entering  of  the  colonies  into  the  Universal  Postal  Union ; 
a  temporary  run  on  the  Government  Savings  Bank  at  Sydney  in 
February,  1892  ;  and  the  opening  of  the  Women's  College. 

In  1893  occurred  the  financial  crisis  which  shook  Australia  to  its 
foundations.  Eeference  has  just  been  made  to  the  temporary  run  on 
the  Government  Savings  Bank  on  the  11th  February^  1892.  This  w^as 
the  result  of  a  groundless  rumour  regarding  its  staoility.  Far  other- 
wise was  the  banking  crisis  of  1893.  Bank  after  bank  operating  in 
the  Australasian  colonies  suspended  payment.  A  shipment  of  X900,000 
in  gold  was  made  from  Ix)ndon  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Australia, 
but  the  inadequacy  of  this  sum  was  shown  by  the  action  of  a  Mel- 
bourne bank  which  refused  to  accept  assistance  amounting  to  nearly 
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JC2,000,000  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  insufficieat.  Panic  was  .general. 
The  Dibbs  Government  endeavoured  to  allay  the  iinimcial  pertnrhatian 
by  declaring  bank  notes  to  be  a  legal  tender  aad  gnaianteeing  their 
payment  by  the  State  from  the  IbUti  May^to  the  l-dth  November,  1693^ 
after  which  date  this  expedient  was  no  longer  needed.  The  action  of  the- 
Oovemment  had  an  excellent  effect,  bnt  pabhc  confidence  had  received 
such  a  staggering  blow  that  it  was  long  ere  it  reeoverad.  In  the- 
middle  of  1893  a  general  strike  took  place  of  all  seanuoi  engaged  on 
intercolonial  steamers.  Loading  and  working  the  vesaels  hadto  be  done 
largely  by  volunteer  labour,  but  the  em^^yers  were  etcongly  supported^ 
and  the  strike  terminated  Mrith  the  defeat  of  the  workers.  The  problem 
of  the  unen^loyed,  which  had  become  intensiiied  by  the  financial 
difficulties,  received  much  attention  during  the  year,  mad  New  South 
Wales,  in  common  with  the  other  States,  inaugurated  a  system  of 
cooperative  village  settlements  to  meet  in  some  measuFe  the  unwonted 
demand  for  employment.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  experiments  did  not 
prove  very  satisfactory.  In  1893  an  important  step  was  taken  in  the- 
direction  of  improving  the  means  of  coumiunication  with  the  outside 
world  by  the  contract  entered  into  witli  Canada  for  a  mail  service 
between  that  coimtry  and  New  South  Wales.  Both  countries  subsidised 
the  service  which  was  carried  on  regularly  between  Sydney  and 
Vancouver,  and  later  was  extended  to  Queensland  and  New  Zealand. 

The  year  1894  was  marked  by  fresh  labour  troubles,  a  general  strike 
of  shearers  disorganising  the  wool  industry  for  some  months  in  New- 
South  Wales  and  Queensland.  Unfortunately,  in  both  States,  the 
strike  was  aooompanied  by  deeds  of  violence  at  the  hands  of  lawless 
individuals,  who  did  not  hesitate  at  burning  station  buildings,  and 
assaulung  the  police  and  free  labourers.  An  attempt  was  made 
during  the  year  to  avert  the  recurrence  of  such  industrial  crises  by  the 
formation  of  a  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  but  the  scheme 
was  not  successful,  and  it  was  not  till  eight  years  later  that  practical 
legislation  was  carried  into  efiect  on  the  subject,  in  the  shape  of  ihe- 
'^  Industrial  Arbitration  Act*  of  1901."  The  Ministry  of  Sir  George 
Dibbs  gave  way  in  July,  1894,  to  a  fresh  Ministry,  under  the  leader^p- 
of  Mr.  G.  H.  Reid. 

Early  in  1895  a  new  tariff,  on  free-trade  lines,  and  a  Leuid  and 
Income  Tax  Act  were  passed  by  the  Assembly.  The  Legislative 
Council,  however,  refused  to  adopt  the  Premier's  financial  proposals^ 
and  Mr.  Reid  thereupon  resolved  to  appeal  to  tlie  conntr}%  The  result 
of  the  general  elections,  in  July,  confirmed  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Customs  Duties  Bill  and  Land  cmd  Income  Tax  Assess* 
ment  Bill  were  passed  by  the  Assembly,  but  the  Legislative  Council 
-still  ppoved  obdurate.  Matters  were,  however,  adjusted  by  a  con- 
ference of  the  two  Houses,  and  the  measures  finally  became  law. 
Amongst  other  important  legislation,  passed  by  this  Government  were 
the  Crown  Lands  Act,  introducing  the  principle  of  homestead  and 
settlement  leases,  the  Factories  and  Shops  Act,,  Public  Health  Act^ 
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Water  Biglttfl  Aat^  Advances  to  Settlers  Act,  Audit  Act,  and  Fuhiic 
'Servioa  Act.  The  last^mentiondd  Act  removed  the  appointment  ^and 
pK>moti<mio£  officers  from  thecentrol  of  political  heads,  and  placed  them 
imder  three  indepezident  GommisBioners.  A  Federal  Enabling  Aot 
was  Ako  pasaed,  by  which  electors  qualified  -to  vote  for  members  of  the 
Ajasembly  were  empowered  to  choose  ten  members  to  represent  New 
Sonth  Wales  at  a  Federal  Oonvention.  The  work  of  this  Convention 
is  ebewhere  deecribed. 

Sir  JEU>bert  Duff,  who  succeeded  Lord  Jetsey  in  18^3,  died  in  office 
en  the  15th  Mareh,  1895.  Sir  Fredeidok  Matthew  Barley  took  up  the 
administvaldon,  and  continued  Ins  duties  till  the  urival  of  Viscount 
Hampden  on  the  .2 1st  November,  1895. 

Throoghout  1895  and  1:896  there  was  abundant  evidence  that  the 
cositiiy  had  recovered  in  great  measure  from  the  depression  which  cul- 
miaated  in  the  ciaBis  of  1893.  The  pastoral,  agrtcultm'a],  and,  dairying 
indostries  were  in  a  flouiishing  state,  while  the  labour  market  was 
vsHeved  by  the  opening  of  a .  new  field  of  encerprise  in  Western 
Australia.  The  benefits  of  the  new  Crown  Lands  Act  were  also  felt  in 
the  ^spread  of  settlement,  particularly  in  the  8outh*western  district. 
In  the  year  1896  occurred  the  death  of  one  of  Australia's  leading  public 
men  in  the  person  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes.  The  deceased  statesman  had 
been  one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  Australian  Federation,  while 
during  his  long  political  career  some  of  the  most  important  measures 
CO  the  Statute  Books  of  .'New  South  Wales  became  law. 

In  1897,  New  South  Wales,  in  common  with  other  portions  of 
Australia,  sufTeredfrom  a  protracted  drought,  the  nomberof  sheep  in 
the  State  decreasing  by  over  four  millions.  The  most  notable  event  of 
the  year  was  the  passing  of  a  Bill  ooi^taining  the  necessary  provisiona 
for  holding  a  referendum  on  the  question  of  Australian  Federation;  but 
this  portion  of  Australian  history  is  referred  to  more  fully  in^  subse- 
quent chapter.  The  month  of  June  was  marked  by  the  celebration 
tiiroughout  Australia  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Her  late  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria.  With  the  exception  of  a. strike  at  the  Lncknow  Gold 
Mine,  industrial  conditions  were  quiet,  while  local  polities  were  more  or 
h&&  everahadowed  by  the  Federal  question.  Federation  still  loomed 
largely  in  public  affiEiirs  in  1898,  and  at  the  general  elections  in  July  it 
formed  the  principal  subject  of  discussion  on  the  bustings.  lutBarlia- 
ment,  attention  was  devoted  to  the  coaaideratioii  of  amendments  to  the 
Fedecation  Bill,  and  to  the  proposed  imposition  of  fresh  Customs 
Duties.  The  new  mail  contracts  for  a  weekly  service  to  England  came 
into  operation  in  February,  having  been  renewed  for  a  period  of  seven 
years  on  the  old  basis.  Wrecks  and  disasters  to  shipping  were  remark- 
ably heavy  in  1898,  no  fewer  than  twenty *Biz  vessels  being  wrecked, 
and  seventy-nine  lives  lost  on  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales. 

After  the  disposal  of  the  Federal  question  by  the  successful  referen- 
dum of  1899,  Mr.  Barton  resigned  his  position  as  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  William  Lyne.     Early  in  September, 
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1899,  a  vote  of  censure  was  carried  against  the  Grbvemment.  The 
Held  Ministry,  after  a  term  of  five  years  in  office,  was  succeeded  hy 
a  Cabinet  under  the  premiership  of  Sir  William  Lyne.  During  the 
closing  months  of  the  ye^r  the  new  Government  carried  several  useful 
legislative  enactments,  including  an  Early  Closing  Act,  Navigation 
Act,  Gold  Dredging  Act,  and  Friendly  Societies  Act. 

In  the  pastoral  industry,  the  ravages  of  drought  were  still  keenly 
felt,  particularly  in  the  Western  district,  but  as  a  set-off  there  was  a 
phenomenal  rise  in  the  price  of  wool,  the  figures  realised  in  some 
instances  being  twice  as  large  as  those  obtained  in  the  previous  season. 
The  year  was  also  notable  for  the  despatch  of  the  first  contingent  of 
troops  from  New  South  Wales  for  service  in  South  Africa. 

In  1900,  the  government  of  Sir  William  Lyne  was  successful  in 
passing  several  important  legislative  enactments,  chief  amongst  which 
was  an  Act  to  Provide  for  Old-age  Pensions,  to  which  more  extended 
reference  is  given  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  During  the  year  the  State 
was  subjected  to  a  most  unfortunate  visitation  in  the  shape  of  the 
bubonic  plague,  which,  despite  the  strenuous  efforts  to  eradicate  it,  has 
since  re-appeared  at  intervals,  though  happily  in  a  less  virulent  form. 
One  result  of  its  appearance  was  the  increased  attention  given  to  the 
sanitation  of  the  capital.  Two  impoi*tant  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
passed,  one  for  the  Resumption  of  the  Darling  Harbour  Wharfs,  and 
the  second  placing  the  control  of  Port  Jackson  under  the  Sydney 
Harbour  Trust.  In  response  to  a  call  for  additional  troops  for  service 
in  South  Africa  three  contingents  were  despatched  by  the  Government, 
the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  citizens  almost  entirely  providing  for 
another  detachment,  while  a  corps  known  as  the  Imperial  Bushmen's 
Contingent  was  organised  and  despatched  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  In  November,  Earl  Beauchamp  left  for  England  after  a 
term  of  office  lasting  for  one  year  and  eleven  months.  On  the 
acceptance  of  a  portfolio  in  the  Federal  Government  by  Sir  William 
Lyne,  the  premiership  passed  to  Mr.  (now  Sir)  John  See.  A  most 
important  piece  of  legislation  was  carried  by  this  administration  in  the 
form  of  the  Industrial  Arbitration  Act  of  1901.  This  measure  declares 
strikes  and  lockouts  to  be  illegal,  and  provides  for  the  settlement  of 
industrial  disputes  by  means  of  a  special  court.  The  operation  of  the 
Act  has  been  limited  to  five  years,  and  it  has  already  been  appealed  to 
in  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  employers  and  employed.  Further 
contingents  were  despatched  to  South  Africa  in  1901,  and  the  State 
also  contributed  its  quota  to  the  Commonwealth  detachments  in  1902. 
A  naval  contingent  was  sent  to  China  to  assist  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Boxer  rebellion.  During  the  interval  from  the  25th  May  to  the  6th 
June,  1901,  Their  Royal  Highnesses,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
(then  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York)  visited  Sydney  in  continuation 
of  their  tour  round  the  world. 

Vice- Admiral  Sir  Harry  Holdsworth  Rawson,  K.C.B.,  the  newly- 
appointed  governor,  arrived  in  Sydney  at  the  end  of  May,  1 902.     Prior 
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to  the  meeting  of  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  the  question  of  the 
redaction  of  the  number  of  members,  and  the  lessening  of  the  cost  of 
administration  in  various  other  ways  had  been  prominently  discussed, 
and  these  matters  will  form  the  subject  of  legislation  at  no  distant  data 
During  the  early  months  of  1902  the  continuance  of  the  drought  caused 
a  phenomenal  increase  in  the  price  of  meat,  and  of  farm  and  dairy 
prodace.  Reports  from  the  pastoral  districts  state  that  in  many 
instances  the  season  has  been  the  worst  experienced  since  the  beginning 
of  settlement.  The  absence  of  rain  over  the  catchment  area,  coupled 
with  the  unusual  demands  on  the  supply  owing  to  the  dry  weather, 
considerably  reduced  the  contents  of  the  Prospect  reservoir,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  place  restrictions  on  the  over  lavish  use  of  the 
water  previously  indulged  in.  At  the  end  of  July  a  disastrous  explosion 
occurred  in  the  workings  of  the  Mount  Kembla  coal-mine  in  the  Illa- 
warra  district,  when  about  ninety-five  employees  lost  their  lives. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  successive  Ministrie.s 
which  have  held  office  since  the  introduction  of  Responsible  Govern- 
ment, with  the  duration  in  office  of  each  : — 
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Ministry. 


Duration. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

li 

12 

13 

U 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 


Donaldson , 
Cowper  .... 
Parker  .... 
Cowper  ..., 
Forater  ... 
Robertson , 
Cowper  ..., 
Martin  ... 
Cowper  ..., 
Martin  ..., 
Robertson . 
Cowper  .... 
Martin  ... 
Parked  .... 
Robertson 
Parked  ... 
Robertson 
Famell  ... 
Parkes  ... 
Stuart    . . . 

Dibbs 

Robertson 
Jennings 
Parkes  . . . 

Dibbs 

Parkes  ... 

Dibbs 

Reid  

Lyne  

See 


6  June, 

26  Aug.,- 
3  Oct., 

7  Sept., 

27  Oct., 
9  Mar., 

10  Jan., 

16  Oct., 

3  Feb., 

22  Jan., 

27  Oct., 

13  Jan., 

16  Dec, 

14  May, 
9  Feb., 

22  Mar., 

17  Aug., 

18  Dec, 

21  Dec, 
5  Jan., 

7  Oct., 

22  Dec, 
26  Feb., 
20  Jan., 
17  Jan., 

8  Mar., 

23  Oct., 
3  Aug., 

14  Sept., 

28  Mar., 


S56 
856 
856 
857 
859 
860 
861 
863 
865 
866 
868 
870 
870 
872 
875 
877 
877 
877 
878 
883 
885 
885 
886 
887 
889 
889 
891 
894 
899 
901 


25  Aug., 
2  Oct., 

7  Sept., 

26  Oct., 

8  Mar., 

9  Jan., 
15  Oct., 

2  Feb., 
21  Jan., 

26  Oct., 

12  Jan., 

15  Dec, 

13  May, 
8  Feb., 

21  Mar., 

16  Aug., 

17  Dec, 

20  Dec, 
4  Jan., 

6  Oct., 

21  Dec, 
25  Feb., 
19  Jan., 
16  Jan., 

7  Mar., 

22  Oct., 
2  Aug., 

13  Sept., 

27  Mar., 


1856 
1856 
1857 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1863 
1865 
1866 
1868 
1870 
1870 
1872 
1875 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1883 
1885 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1889 
1889 
1891 
1894 
1899 
1901 


months,  days. 


2 

1 

11 

25 

4 

10 

33 

15 

11 

33 

14 

11 

16 

32 

25 

4 

4 

12 

48 

33 

2 

2 

10 
23 
1 
31 
33 
61 
18 


19 
6 
5 

20 

11 

0 

I 

18 

19 

6 

16 

3 

28 

26 

13 

24 

0 

3 

16 

2 

14 

3 

24 

27 

20 

16 

11 

10 

12 


Still  in  office. 
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VICTORIA. 


The  first  mntbentic  idfintifioation  of  what  is  now  the*  State  of  Viotoi 
dates  from  the  19th  April,  1770,  when  Captain  Gotik,  in  the-bsrqve 
^*  Endeavour,"  sighted  the  eastecn  coast  of  Australia  at  a  spot  whioh  lif> 
named  Point  Hidks — probably  the  Cape  'E  verard  of  tcMl&y .  T  wentrjr-oe^paQ 
years  afterwards  a  store  ship  was  wrecked  on  one  of  the  islands  beyond 
Cape  Howe,  and  some  of  the  crew,  reaching  the  .mainland,  walked  akmg 
the  coast  a  distance  of  240  miles  to  Sydney.  Surgeon  QeorgaBass,  who 
had  already  made  a  voyage  along  the  coast  in  an  open  boat,  having  beavd 
from  the  shipwrecked  sailors  an  account  of  their  adventures,  induced  tiie 
Governor  to  provide  him  with  a  whale-boat,  with  a  crew  of  aix  and 
pro^dsions  for  six  weeks,  in  order  to  carry  on  explorations.  Ha'ving^ 
sailed  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Wilson's  Promontory  without  adventure^ 
Bass  was  driven  by  a  storm  to  seek  shelter  in  Western  Port,  where  he 
remained  nearly  a  fortnight,  making  careful  explorations.  His  provi- 
sions being  almost  exhausted,  he  returned  to  Sydney  without  making* 
any  further  discoveries  on  the  southern  coast,  though  he  had  established 
the  fact  that  the  Continent  was  separated  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  by 
a  strait,  which  the  Governor  named  after  its  discoverer.  In  the  year 
1800,  Lieutenant  Grant,  in  H.M.S.  ^^Lady  Nelson,''  sighted  the  south- 
western coast  at  Cape  Northumberland,  and  left  it  at  Cape  Schank. 
He  was,  therefore,  the  first  European  to  sail  through  Bass  Strait  froni 
the  westward.  In  the  following  year  he  sailed  from  Sydney  and  explored 
the  southern  coast  as  far  as  Western  Port,  and  cleared  land  and  planted 
a  garden  on  Churchill  Island.  In  the  month  of  December,  1802, 
Lieutenant  John  Murray,  who  had  succeeded  Grant  in  the  oommand 
of  the  ''Lady  Nelson,"  reaped  the  first  harvest  from  Victorian  soil,  and 
then  sailed  on  to  the  mouth  of  a  large  inlet,  into  which  he  sent  his  first 
mate.  Lieutenant  Bo  wen,  in  a  launch.  Some  days  later,  the  brig  hcMrself 
entered  the  Heads,  and,  after  three  weeks  of  exploration  along  the  shares 
of  the  harbour,  the  territory  was  taken  possession  of  in  the  nnme  of  the 
King,  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  at  Point  Paterson. 

On  the  26th  April,  1802,  about  three  months  after  Lieutenant 
Murray's  departure.  Flinders,  who  was  voyaging  from  England  to 
Sydney,  in  the  ''Investigator,"  entered  Port  PhUlip,  but  did  not  make 
any  extended  survey  of  the  inlet.  Acting  on  the  favourable  reoomnaen- 
dation  of  Flinders,  Governor  King  urged  the  Home  authorities  to  make 
a  settlement  on  the  shores  of  Port  Phillip,  and,  in  the  meantixne^ 
despatched  a  surveyor  and  an  officer  to  make  a  tour  of  the  Bay,  and 
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report  wpem  its  suitability  ior  oceopainQsi.  Thmr  report,  however,  was 
wholly  oondemnatory  of  the  ooontiy  as  a  place  of  fiettlement ;  but 
hefora  this  adverse  veniiot  oould  reach  England,  Liantenant-Governor 
GoIliDS  had  been  sent  out,  briagii^  with  him,  in  the  *' Calcutta "»and 
the  ''Ocean,"  the  nudeus  of  a  small  colony  to  form  the  station  which 
Governor  King  had  so  earnestly  recommended.  When  Collins  arrived 
in  Port  Phillip  Bay  in  1803,  he  effected  a  landing  at  what  is  now  known 
as  Sorrento;  bat  being  impressed  with  all  its  defects  and  none  .of  its 
advantages  for  purposes  of  settlement,  he  stayed  only  about  lour  months. 
Then  he  weighed  anchor  and  conveyed  his  little  colony  to  the  newly- 
formed  station  at  Risdon,  in  Yan  Diem  en's  Land  Duiing  his  stay, 
however,  the  first  white  child  born  on  Victorian  soil  saw  the  light,  the 
first  death  occarred,  and  the  first  jnarriage  was  solemnised.  Then  for 
some  twenty  years  the  interior  of  the  colony  remained  untrodden  by  the 
foot  of  a  white  man. 

On  the  16th  December,  1824,  Hume  and  Hovell,  who  had  led  an 
expedition  overland  from  Lake  George,  in  New  South  Wales,  encamped 
on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Geelong.  Two  years  later,  in  order  to 
forestall  French  designs  on  the  southern  territory,  a  party  was  sent  by  sea 
from  Sydney  to  form  a  station  at  Western  Port;  but  this  shared  th& 
fate  of  Collins'  abortive  settlement  and  was  abandoned  in  consequence 
of  the  unfavourable  reports  of  the  leaders.  The  first  serious  attempt  at 
seitl^nent  on  Victorian  soil  was  that  of  the  brothers  Henty,  who  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Portland  Bay  in  1834,  with  flocks,  farm-servants^ 
and  agricultural  implements,  and  were  there  found  by  Major  Mitchell, 
in  the  coarse  of  his  famous  expedition  through  Av^trcdia  Felix,  as  the 
explorer  named  the  territory  now  known  a^  Western  Victoria. 

The  genuine  colonisation  of  the  Port  Phillip  district  was  effected  in 
1835  by  two  parties  operating  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  one  being 
led  by  John  Batman,  a  native  of  Parramatta,  in  New  South  Wales,, 
and  the  other  by  John  Pascoe  Fawkner,  a  native  of  Launceston. 
Batman  treated  with  some  native  chiefs  for  the  transfer  of  600,000 
acres  of  land,  and  secured  that  area  for  trifling  payments  of  flour,, 
bknkets,  tomahawks,  handkerchiefs,  trinkets,  etc. ;  but  the  claims  of 
his  company  were  disallowed  by  the  CTOvemment  at  Sydney,  and  by  the 
Home  authorities;  although  the  Batman  Association  was  subsequently 
gfaoted,  by  i^e  Governor  of  New  Sooth  Wales,  the  sum  of  £7,000  as. 
eompenaation,  in  recognition  of  its  assistance  in  the  colonisation  of  the 
"mm  territory.  Batman  was  materiaUy  assisted  in  his  transactions 
with  the  aborigines  by  a  wild  white  man  named  William  Buckley  li\ang 
among  them.  He  had  escaped  from  the  expedition  of  Collins  in  1803, 
doring  that  leader's  stay  at  Sorrento.  At  the  time  when  Batman  found 
him,  Buckley  was  about  50  years  of  age.  He  had  been  a  soldier,  and  wast 
coDvieted  for  his  share  in  a  mutiny  at  Gibraltar.  Batman  arrived  at 
the  site  tif  Melbourne  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  Fawkner's  party 
at  iha  end  of  August,  1835;  and  they  were  speedily  foUowerl  by  other 
aittlera   from  Van  Diemen's  Land.      Stockmen  came  overland  from 
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Sydney  and  the  squattages  near  Lake  George,  and,  before  long,  the 
downs  and  the  valleys  around  Greelong  and  Melbourne  were  covered 
with  the  flocks  and  the  herds  of  the  new  settlers. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1836,  the  Port  Phillip  district  was  pro- 
claimed open  to  settlement,  and  on  the  29th  of  that  month  Captain 
Lonsdale  arrived  to  assume  later  the  position  of  Chief  Magistrate.  In 
the  month  of  March  of  the  succeeding  year,  the  settlement  was  visited 
by  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  and  received 
from  him  its  name  of  Melbourne;  while  the  designations — Flinders, 
Collins,  Bourke  and  Lonsdale — bestowed  upon  some  of  the  principal 
streets,  commemorate  the  early  years  of  Australia's  colonial  history. 

The  first  years  of  settlement  were  marked  by  steady  progress.  In 
1839,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  appointed  Mr.  Charles 
Joseph  La  Trobe  Superintendent  of  the  District  of  Port  Phillip,  an  office 
carrying  with  it  the  authority  and  functions  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor. 
Captain  Lonsdale  was  appointed  his  secretary,  and  a  Court  of  Justice 
was  established,  Mr.  Justice  Willis  being  the  first  resident  Judge.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  Angus  McMillan  discovered,  and 
partially  explored,  the  large  and  fertile  province  of  Gippsland,  named 
in  honour  of  Sir  Greorge  Gipps,  the  Governor  of  New  South  W*Ues. 
On  his  return  journey,  McMillan  met  Count  Strzelecki  setting  forth  on 
a  similar  expedition.  The  latter  gentleman  explored  the  Murray  to  its 
sources  in  the  Australian  Alps,  discovered  and  named  Mount  Kosciusko, 
travelled  thence  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  Mount  Tambo  and  the 
Omeo  District,  crossed  the  Great  Dividing  Range,  and,  heading  for 
Western  Port,  crossed  and  named  eight  large  rivers,  and  succeeded  in 
opening  up  a  magnificent  country  covering  an  area  of  5,600  miles,  "with. 
2,000  square  miles  of  coast  ranges  and  250  miles  of  seaboard.  In  the 
wake  of  the  explorations  of  McMillan  and  Strzelecki  settlement  rapidly 
followed ;  in  fact,  almost  as  soon  as  the  traveller  returned  'with 
accounts  of  their  discoveries,  adventurous  spirits  pushed  forward  to 
establish  squattages  in  the  wilds  of  Gippsland. 

In  1842,  Melbourne  was  incorporated,  Henry  Condell  being  its  first 
mayor,  and  savings-banks  were  established  in  the  new  city.  By  an  Act 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  passed  in  the  same  year,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Port  Phillip  District  were  empowered  to  send  six  representatives  to 
the  Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales.  The  first  representative 
of  Melbourne  was  also  its  first  mavor,  while  of  the  five  members  elected 
to  represent  the  voters  outside  the  capital  of  the  district,  two — Mr.  C.  H. 
Ebden  and  Dr.  Alexander  Thomson — were  settlers  in  Port  Phillip;  and 
three — the  Rev.  Dr.  Lang,  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Charles  Nicholson,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Walker — belonged  to  Sydney.  Some  time  previously,  an 
agitation  had  been  started  among  the  people  of  the  Colony  for  separation 
from  New  South  Wales,  and  expression  was  given  to  this  feeling  by  I>r. 
Lang,  who  moved  a  resolution  affirming  its  necessity  in  the  Legislative 
Council  of  New  South  Wales  on  the  20th  August,  1844.     Dr.  Lang's 
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resolution  was  negatived  by  more  than  three  to  one.  A  petition  from 
the  residents  of  the  Port  Phillip  District,  praying  for  separation,  was^ 
in  the  same  year,  sent  to  England;  and  on  the  11th  February,  1846,  a 
^Tourable  answer  was  received  in  Melbourne,  and  the  occasion  was 
marked  by  a  public  banquet  to  Dr.  Lang.  Events  now  moved  rapidly. 
On  the  5th  August,  1850,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania  were 
granted  representative  institutions  by  Imperial  Statute  ;  and  when,  on 
the  11th  November  news  arrived  in  Melbourne  of  the  granting  of 
separation  from  New  South  Wales,  the  rejoicing  thereat  continued  for  five 
days.  On  the  1st  July,  1851,  Victoria  was  proclaimed  a  separate  colony. 
On  the  16th  of  the  month  Mr.  La  Trobe  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Sir  Charles  Augustus  Fitzroy,  of  New  South  Wales,  being 
named  about  the  same  time  as  Governor-General  of  Australia  ;  and  on 
the  11th  November  the  first  Victorian  Legislature — of  which  two-thirds 
were  elected  members — met  at  Melbourne.  In  1850,  the  year  preceding 
separation,  the  year  also  piior  to  that  in  which  gold  was  discovered,  and 
only  forty -eight  years  since  its  discovery  by  Lieutenant  Murray,  Port 
Phillip  had  a  revenue  of  £230,000,  its  exports  amounted  to  £760,000, 
and  its  population  was  over  76,000. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1851  brought  ruin  and  desolation  to  many 
a  home,  and  in  the  pruesome  designation  of  ^*  Black  Tliursday  "  there 
Has  been  preserved  the  bitter  memory  of  the  6th  of  February,  when 
the  hot  blasts  from  the  north  swept  with  fury  over  the  earth,  carrying 
with  them  flame  and  death.  We  are  told  by  an  eye-witness  that  the 
conflagration  was  terrible  in  its  completeness ;  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, sheep  and  cattle,  bird3  and  snakes,  fled  commingled  before  the 
fire  in  one  common  panic.  For  hundreds  of  miles  the  country  was 
wrapped  in  flames ;  the  most  fertile  districts  were  swept  clean,  flocks 
and  herds  were  abandoned,  and  the  entire  population  rushed  in  terrified 
hordes  for  their  lives.  The  ashes  from  the  forests  on  fire  at  Macedon, 
46  miles  distant,  littered  the  sti*eets  of  Melbourne. 

Four  months  afterwards  it  was  announced  in  the  Port  Phillip 
(hsette  that  gold  had  been  discovered  in  the  Henty  Ranges.  On  the 
9th  June,  1851,  the  Gold  Discovery  Committee  was  formed  in  Mel- 
bourne ;  on  the  following  day  Mr.  William  Campbell,  a  settler  on  the 
Loddon,  found  some  specks  of  the  precious  metal  in  quartz  upon  the 
station  of  Mr.  Donald  Cameron,  at  Clunes.  Then  the  excitement 
^read  and  grew.  On  the  5th  July  a  discovery  of  gold  was  reported 
>t  Anderson's  Creek  ;  on  the  8  th  August  gold  was  found  at  Buninyong  ; 
on  the  8th  September,  at  Ballarat ;  an^  on  the  10th  December  at 
Bendigo.  The  simultaneousness  and  magnitude  of  these  discoveries 
▼ere  perfectly  startling.  The  simplest  appliances  and  the  labour  of 
only  a  few  hours  appeared  quite  sufficient,  to  the  overwrought  imagina- 
tion of  the  early  gold-hunters,  to  secure  a  fabulous  fortune,  transcending- 
tbe  visions  of  romance.  All  classes  and  all  distinctions  were  levelled, 
the  thirst  for  gold  seizing  upon  the  entire  community.  The  shops 
▼ere  empty,  the  streets  deserted,   the  doors  of  the  counting-houses 
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barred,  the  plough  left  rusting  id  the  farrow,  sheep  aad  cattle  wan.* 
dered  untended,  vthiie  the  port  of  Melbourne  was  filled  with  uiunanxied 
vessels,  dropping  to  pieces  for  lack  of  attention  or  repair.  But  in  ihs 
valleys,  and  all  along  the  creek  courses  of  Clunes,  Buninyong,  and  the 
lioddon  River,  and  in  many  other  auriferous  places  aixmnd,  thousandii 
of  men  swarmed,  and  the  roads  frcMn*  the  port  to  the  fields  were  crowded 
with  the  eager  gold-seekers.  Trade  soon,  however,  began  to  revive,  and 
brisk  business  was  done  by  the  gold-buyers  and  lodging-housekeepers  in 
the  city ;  bj  the  carriers,  who  found  freightage  at  J&80  per  ton  from 
Melbourne  to  Bendigo  to  pay  as  well  as  gold-digging  on  the  fields  ;  by 
isaloon  proprietors  and  the  shanty  and  dancing>hall  keepers,  who  became 
the  veritable  ''first  robbers  "  of  fortunate  diggers.  The  public  service 
was,  however,  reduced  to  abject  inefficiency  ;  the  police  decamped,  like- 
their  superiors,  in  search  of  fortune-;  and  even  domestic  servants,  male 
and  female,  joined  in  the  general  stampede.  The  Governor  was  reduced 
to  a  condition  of  absolute  powerlessness,  and  ruled  in  Melbourne  with 
hardly  any  to  obey  his:  behests — ^like  a  monarch  without  a  realm. 
Society  was,  in  truth,  utterly  disorganised,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  position  became  even  more  embarrassing.  The  news  reached 
Ohina,  America,  Europe,  besides  the  neighbouring  colonies,  and  at  the 
\)ort  of  debarkation  up  sprang  ''  Canvas  Town,"  formed  by  the  niyriod 
tents  of  the  new  arrivals.  From  South  Australia  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  without  reckoning  the  other  colonies,  something  like  11,000 
X)eople  poured  into  Melbourne,  bound  for  the  fields,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  year  1851.  Moreover,  the  supply  of  gold  appeared  inexhaustible. 
Before  the  end  of  the  month  of  December  in  the  year  of  its  discovery 
^1851),  upwards  of  10  tons  of  the  metal  had  been  obtained  from,  the 
Victorian  fields  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  nearly  one-third 
of  the  world's  annual  production  of  gold  is  raised  in  the  AnstralasiaiL 
Colonies.  Of  these  Victoria,  down  to  1897,  retained  the  first  position  ; 
while  the  colony's  total  yield  since  the  first  discovery  up  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1901  was  65,136,000  oz.,  valued  at  about  260i  mDlions 
sterling. 

The  arrivals  from  Europe  in  the  early  days  included,  not  only  wliat 
has  been  picturesquely  described  by  an  Australian  writer  as  the  ^'  brain 
»nd  brawn  of  the  Old  World,"  but  also  many  that  could  have  been 
•easily  spared,  viz ,  fugitives  from  justice,  adventurers  from  California 
and  the  South  Pacific,  escaped  convicts  and  disguised  bushrangers, 
sharpera  and  professional  gamblers  from  every  city  on  the  "  Continent  *' 
or  in  the  "  States,''  and  hordes  of  Asiatics  from  Canton  and  the  Straits 
Settlements,  there  being  not  les?  than  25,000  Chinese  whom  the  gold 
fever  allured  to  the  various  fields.  Week  after  week,  and  month  after 
month,  vessels  sailed  into  Hobson's  Bay,  landing  passengers  aad  dia- 
charging  cargoes  in  the  most  primitive  fasliion,  for  their  crews  deserted 
as  soon  as  the  ships  dropped  anchor  or  came  to  their  moorings.  The 
nobly-born  and  the  gently-nurtured,  professional  men  and  navvies, 
artisans,  farm-labourers,  deserting  soldiers  and  runaway  sailors,  *'  forty- 
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ntnaiB  "  firom  the  fields  o5  d^ifornia,  political  refugees  from  France  and 
a^mtmv^  and  Russia — r^resentatives,  in  short,  of  every  civilised  and 
almosfc  every  uncivilised  people  beneath  the  sun*'— poured,  in  nevei^ 
coding  stream,  into  Port  Phillip,  en  route  for,  the  gold-fields.  Upwards 
^  15«00Oimmigranta  arrived  by  sea  during  the  latter  half  of  1851, 
94/)0O  daving  the  year  fo]lo-viug,  and  in  1853-4-5,  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  miliioQ.  The  gold  yield,  from  the  Victorian  fields  reached  its 
waximnm  only  two  years  after  its  diseovery,  when  the  return  of 
prodaQtion>  during  twelve  months  represented  a  value  of  £12,600,000.' 
The  value  of  the  gold  raised  from  1852  to  1860  inclusive  was  up waoda 
of  £95,000,000 ;  while  the  population  of  the  colony  in  the  latter  year 
was  little  over  half  a  million.  The  palmy  days  o€  gold-hunting 
represented  a  period  of  about  a  decade,  and  moet  of  the  great  prizeti 
were  wen  in  the  early  days  of  the  history  of  the  industry:  The  first 
laige  nagget  (weighing.  1,620  oe.)  was  found  in  Canadian  Gully,  Bal- 
luat,  in  February,  1853.  Another,  found  on  Bakery  Hill,  in  the  sauue 
district,  in  June,  1858,  weighed  2,217  oz.  Men  mining  at  Golden  Point, 
Baiiarat,  each  made  from  £300  to* £400  sterlikig  per  day.  The  Governor, 
who  visited'  this  part  of  the  field  in  1851,  says  that  he  saw  8  lb.  weight 
ol  giodd  washed  from  two  dishes  of  dirt.  He  heard  also  of  a  party  which 
had  raised-,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day,  gold  weighing  16  lb. ;  and  the 
seme  party  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  31  lb.  in  weight  before  nightfall. 
But  though  the  prizes  were  great,  the  failures  were  many  ;  and  numbers 
of  the  disappointed  and  disillasioned  were  glad  to  return  to  their  former 
callings,  or  turn  their  hands  to  the  emplo3rments  that  the  conditions 
of  the  diggers'  life  called  into  being.  Wages  rose  phenomenally, 
and  carpenters  and  blacksmiths  found  constant  work,  and  fierce  compe- 
tition among  employers  for  their  labour,  at  £1  and  £1  5s.  a  day« 
Cartage  from  the  seaport  was  excessive,  amounting  in  the  case  of  some 
fields  to  as  much  as  £100  stei-ling  per  ton ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  publican, 
who  controlled  no  less  than  120  drinking  shanties,  disbursed  as  much  as 
£1,500  a  week  in  the  conveyance  of  goods  from  Melbourne,  for  seven 
consecutive  months,  in  the  year  1853. 

A  noteworthy  incident  of  the  period  was  the  robbery  of  the  ship 
^^ejwm,"  lying  in  Hobson's  Bay,  by  a  gang  of  desperadoes  (probably 
escaped  convicts  from  across  the  straits),  who  boarded  the  vessel  and 
«ttned  off  gokl-dust,  valued  at  some  £24,000  or  £25,000  sterling.  The 
criminal  element  in  the  community  found  exercise  for  their  talents  also 
in  '^  stick ing-up ''  and  robbing  the  gold  escorts  on  their  way  to  the 
capital^  sometimes  killing  the  armed  officials  who  formed  the  guard, 
diottgh  such  bushraaging  exploits  were  much  more  common  in  the  early 
goid-Jever  days  of  the  neighbouring  Colony  of  New  South  Wales. 

Governor  La  Trobe  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  R.N., 
vho  arrived  in  Melbourne  in  the  month  of  June,  1854.  This  ofiioial 
hss  been  described  as  one  who  attempted  to  govern  a  free  colony  as  he 
wooid  the  quarter-deck,  and  who,  though  possessed  of  many  fine 
qualities,  was  totally  lacking  in  the  great  essential  of  tact.     H-e  came 
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to  Victoria  in  a  time  of  administrative  trouble  and  embarrassment. 
The  separation  of  the  Port  Phillip  district  from  the  Colony  of  Kew 
South  Wales  had  been  attended  by  the  creation  of  a  Legislative  Council, 
composed  of  ten  nominee  and  twenty  elected  members.  Among  the 
latter  there  were,  however,  no  representatives  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  who  had  been  attracted  to  the  gold-fields.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  Council  was  the  imposition  of  a  license-fee  of  £1  10s.  per 
month — which  had  for  a  time  been  raised  to  £3 — exacted  from 
every  person  searching  for  gold,  the  license  not  being  transferable,, 
and  available  only  w^ithin  a  half-a-mile  of  the  police  head-quartern 
whence  it  had  been  issued.  Moreover,  whenever  it  was  demanded 
from  a  digger  by  a  police  officer,  the  license  had  instantly  to  be 
produced ;  and  this  proved  an  excessively  galling  condition.  Digger- 
hunting  by  the  young  cadets  in  tlie  Government  service  was  frequently 
indulged  in  with  unnecessary  harshness,  and  the  spectacle  of  some  fifty 
or  sixty  handcuffed  together  was  no  uncommon  thing.  Everyone 
engaged  in  searching  for  gold  who  had  neglected  to  procure  or  to  renew, 
or  who  had  lost  or  mislaid  his  license,  w^as  a  subject  for  legal  treatment ; 
and  the  action  of  the  authorities  occasioned  tremendous  heart-burning. 
This  culminated  in  an  agitation  for  the  suppression  of  the  license- 
fee,  which  began  at  Bendigo,  in  1853,  and  quickly  spread  to  the 
other  gold-fields.  The  Government  met  this  manifestation  of  popular 
indignation,  in  1854,  by  the  issue  of  an  order  directing  the  police 
to  devote  two  whole  days  a  week  to  the  hunting  down  of  unlicenscnl 
diggers ;  and  then  the  smouldering  embers  of  rebellion  broke  into 
flame. 

A  digger  named  Scobie  had  been  killed  in  a  scuffle  at  an  hotel  in 
Ballarat  kept  by  a  man  named  Bentley,  and  the  man's  comrades 
believed  the  latter  to  be  concerned  in  what  they  considered  to  be 
murder.  The  Police  Magistrate,  before  whom  Bentley  was  brought, 
acquitted  him,  and  indignation  meetings  were  immediately  held.  At 
one  of  these  the  hotel  which  had  figured  in  the  trouble  was  burnt  to 
the  ground,  its  owner  only  escaping  by  flight  on  horseback.  For  thia 
act  of  incendiarism  three  men  were  arrested,  not  one  of  whom,  it  was 
alleged,  was  concerned  in  the  affair ;  and  a  public  meeting  was  held,  at 
which  resolutions  were  carried  demanding  their  immediate  release, 
affirming  at  the  same  time  the  right  of  the  people  to  the  exercise  of 
political  power.  However,  the  three  prisoners  were  taken  to  Mel- 
bourne, and  each  was  sentenced  to  a  short  term  of  imprisonment. 
Again  did  the  diggers  demand  their  release,  and  again  were  they 
refused.  Their  attitude,  however,  was  ominous,  and  tw^o  detachments 
of  infantry  were  sent  up  to  Ballarat  from  Melbourne.  They  arrived 
on  the  29th  of  November,  1854,  and  were  attacked  by  the  diggers,  who 
followed  them  to  their  bivouac.  This  brought  about  a  sortie  by  the 
police,  who  drove  the  assailants  of  the  military  back.  Two  day» 
afterwards  there  followed  another  digger-hunt,  and  the  soldiers  were 
called  from  quarters  to  support  the  constabulary.      The  diggers  resisted 
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aodarganiaed'tbeiDselTc^  tar  an  arixied  defenee,  electing  the  late  Hon. 
Eeter  Lafor  as   their  leader,  aod  -entrenching  themselves   behind   a 
ttoekade  in  Eureka^treet — ^since  -known  as  the  Eureka  Stockade.     On 
tke  3nl  Deoemfaer  the  soldiers  and  poliee,  consisting  6£  276  men,  and 
iiidniing  cavalry,  advanced  on  the  entrenchment  to  attack  the  recal- 
citrant diggers.     The  insurgents  made  a  gallant#d^enoe,  but,  after 
Bereia!  vollejs  had  been  tired  on  both  sides,  the  Stockade- was  carried  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  the  diggers  were  dispersed.     During  the 
eiigigement,- which  lasted  about  aquaTtePK>f'an-hour,  Captain  Wise,  of  the 
40th  Regiment,  w«s  mortally  wounded  ;  about  thirty  of  the  diggers  were 
kiUed,  and   125  were  taken* prisoners;  while* of  the  soldiers,  four  were^ 
killed,  and  many  were  wountkd.    All  the  tents  within  the  Stockade  wer& 
bamt  down  ;    the  district  was  placed  under  martial   law,    and  the- 
pfisoners  were  conreyed  *to  Melbourne.     On  the  1st  April,  1855,  they 
w«re  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  in  the  Supreme  Comrt^. 
though  three   of   the  leaders  in  the  outbreak — Messrs.  Lalor,  Vem,. 
aad  Bkck — succeeded  in  evading  capture.     Public  sympathy  with  the- 
insargents  ran,  however,  so  high,  that  no  jury  could  be  empannelled  to* 
cooirict  them.     Their  defence  was  voluntarily  undertaken  by  several 
ieadiog  barnsterp,  and  their  acquittal  was  secured.     An  amnesty  was 
then  proclaimed  ;  and  the  causes  which  led  to  the  outbreak  were  removed. 
A  commission  of  inquiry  subsequently  recommended  the  introduction 
of  constitutional  government  on  a  representative  system,  based  on  a 
liberal  franchise.     On  the  23rd  ^November,  1855,  the  now  Constitution, 
vhich  had  been  prepared  by  tto  existing  Legislature,  and  had  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  was  proclaimed.     It  estab- 
lisbed  Responsible  Goxieniment,  with  popular  representiition  and  twa 
Chambers,  both  elective;  and  when  the  first  CSabinet,  with  Mr.  Haines 
as  Premier,  took  t>tfioe,  the  district  of  Ballarat  was  represented  in 
Parliament  by  Messrs.  Lalor  and  fiumffray,  both  of  whom  were  con- 
wned  in  the  armed  resistance  to  authority  at  the  storming  of  the- 
Eureka  Stockade.     The  former  became,  in  course  of  time,  and  remained 
h[  years,  Speaker  of  the  ^Legislative  Assembly. 

IHie  colonists  proved  tiiemselves  worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them 
by  the  •Home  Government ;  though  for  one  man  at  least  the  anxieties 
of  the  position  were  not  outweighed  by  its  compensations.  The  mental 
worry  and  distress  attending  the  administration  of  the  colony,  proved 
too  much  for  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  and  he  .  succumbed  to  a  severe 
^QoeBs  at  the  close  of  the  year  1855,  the  administration  of  the 
Gorerunent  devolving  upon  Major-General  Macarthur  until  the  arrival 
rf  the  next  Governor. 

Sir  Henry  Barkly,  who  had  been  i^ppointed  to  succeed  Sir  Charles 
Hotham,  didnot  arrive  in  the  Colony  until  the  23rd  December,  1856« 
^<nae  few  months  after  he  assumed  office,  his  wife,  who  had  become 
^  popular,  died  of  injuries  received  in  a  carriage  accident,  the 
pcenliariy  sad  circumstances  surrounding  the  unfortunate  event  exciting 
^  deepest  sympathy  from  all  clashes  of  the  community.. 
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At  the  end  of  the  year  1857,  the  Philoeophical  Institution  took  up 
the  question  of  the  exploration  of  the  interior  of  the  Continent,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  subject. 
In  September,  1858,  and  as  soon  as  it  had  become  known  in  Victoria 
that  John  McDouall  Stuart  had  succeeded  in  penetrating  as  far  as  the 
centre  of  Australiai^the  sum  of  £1,000  was  anonymously  offered  for  the 
prosecution  of  exploration,  on  condition  that  a  further  sum  of '£2,000 
was  subscribed  within  a  twelvemonth.  The  amount  having  been  raised 
within  the  time  specified,  the  Victorian  Parliament  supplemented  it  by 
A  vote  of  £6,000,  and  an  expedition  M'^as  organised,  under  the  leadership 
of  Robert  0*Hara  Burke,  with  W.  J.  Wills  as  surveyor.  The  pro- 
motion of  this  exploratory  scheme  was  merely  a  matter  of  emulation 
between  Victoria  and  South  Australia  as  to  which  colony  should  be 
tirst  to  cross  the  Continent  from  sea  to  sea.  The  undertaking  was 
planned  upon  a  large  scale,  and  no  pains  were  spared  to  secure  succesp. 
The  expedition,  however,  ended  in  disaster ;  its  leaders — Robert  O'Hai-a 
Rurke,  W.  J.  Willn,  and  an  apsistant  named  Gray — lost  their  lives. 
No  one  can  deny  the  heroism  of  the  men  whose  lives  were  sacrificed  in 
this  ill-starred  undertaking  ;  but  it  is  admitted  that  the  leaders  were  not 
bushmen,  and  had  no  experience  in  exploration.  Disunion  and  dis- 
obedience to  orders,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  brought  about  the 
worst  results,  and  all  that  now  remains  to  tell  the  story  of  the  failure 
of  the  undertaking  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  explorers,  from 
the  chisel  of  the  late  Charles  Summers,  erected  on  a  prominent  Kite  in 
Melbourne.  The  anxiety  of  the  Exploration  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  of  the  Australian  public,  regarding  the  fate  of  Rurke  and 
Wills,  led  to  the  despatch  of  several  relief  expeditions  by  Victoria, 
Queensland,  and  South  Australia.  That  sent  out  by  Victoria  M-as  led 
by  Alfred  W.  Howitt,  a  son  of  William  and  Mary  Howitt,  and  renulted 
in  the  finding  of  John  King,  camel-driver  to  the  Rurke  and  Wills 
expedition,  and  sole  survivor  of  the  four  who  had  crossed  the  Continent 
Howitt  was  again  sent  out,  shortly  after  his  return  with  King  to 
Melbourne,  to  disinter  and  bring  back  the  bodies  of  Rurke  and  Wills, 
which  received  a  public  funeral  on  the  28th  Decern lier,  1862 — one 
•of  the  most  impressive  spectacles  ever  witnessed  in  the  capital  of 
Victoria. 

During  the  seven  years  in  which  Sir  Henry  Barkly  held  office,  some 
radical  changes  were  made  by  the  Legislature,  not  only  in  its  own  con- 
stitution, but  also  in  the  laws  of  the  Colony.  Manhood  suffrage  and 
vote  by  ballot  were  instituted,  and  the  propei-ty  qualification  for 
Members  of  the  Assembly  was  aliolished.  Large  areas  of  land  ^ere 
thrown  open  for  selection,  the  maximum  area  for  each  selector  being 
fixed  at  640  acres,  and  State  aid  to  religion  was  abolished. 

In  March,  1863,  an  Intercolonial  Conference  was  held  in  Melbourne 
to  discuss  the  existing  tariffs  and  various  other  matteis  of  inter- 
colonial  concern.      The   suggestion   which   led    to    the  meeting    was 
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made  hy  Sir  Dominic  Daly,  Governor  of  South  Australia,  and 
del^ates  from  all  the  colonies,  with  the  exception  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia and  Queensland,  were  present.  The  reasons  urged  hy  those 
colonies  for  not  sending  delegate  were,  that  the  former  was  precluded 
by  its  geographical  position  from  entering  into  any  arrangement 
that  the  colony  would  be  likely  to  agree  to,  and  that  in  the  latter 
no  Parliamentary  authority  had  been  given  for  the  holding  of  such  a 
conference. 

The  Conference  discussed  the  tariff,  and  questions  of  a  kindred 
character,  including  drawbacks  and  ad  valorem  duties ;  inland  inter- 
colonial Customs  duties  and  their  distribution ;  transportation  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  Australian  possessions ;  a  permanent  immigra- 
tion fund,  to  be  provided  by  Act  by  each  Colony,  upon  an  equitable 
basis;  improvement  of  internal  rivers  in  Australia  for  purposes  of 
navigation  and  irrigation  ;  coastal  lighthouses,  and  other  maritime 
qoestions  aifecting  the  shipping  interest ;  fortnightly  ocean-postal 
communication;  Anglo- Australian  and  China  telegraph ;  legal  questions, 
including  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  of  patents,  of  joint  stock  companies,  of 
probates  and  letters  of  administration ;  a  Court  of  Appeal  for  the 
Australian  Colonies  ;  and  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures. 
Concerning  the  tariff  and  kindred  subject's,  the  following  resolutions 
were  pa.<ssed  : — "That  the  basis  of  a  uniform  tariff  should  be  determined 
for  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  also  for  Tasmania;  that  the  ad  valorem 
mode  of  levying  duties  upon  goods  was  open  to  many  objections,  and 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  continued;  and  that  the  following  tariff  be 
adopted  by  the  Conference  : — Spirits  (imported),  10s.  per  gallon  ;  wine, 
in  wood,  28.  per  gallon ;  in  bottle,  reputed  quarts,  8s.  per  dozen  ; 
reputed  pints,  48.  per  dozen ;  ale,  porter,  and  beer,  in  wood,  6d. 
per  gallon ;  in  bottle,  reputed  quarts,  Is.  per  dozen ;  in  bottle, 
reputed  pints,  Gd.  per  dozen;  msdt,  6d.  per  bushel;  hops,  3d.  per 
lb.;  tobacco,  manufactured,  2s.  per  lb. ;  unmanufactured.  Is.  per  lb.  ; 
sheepwash,  3d.  per  lb.  ;  cigars  and  snuff,  4s.  per  lb. ;  tea,  6d.  per 
lb. ;  sugar,   refined  and  candy,  7s.  per  cwt. ;   unrefined,    58.  6d.  per 

i      cwt ;  molasses  and  treacle,  3s.    6d.  per  cwt. ;   coffee,  chicory,  cocoa, 

'  and  chocolate,  3d.  per  lb. ;  opium,  manufactured,  20s.  per  lb. ;  un- 
m&nu&ictured,  10s.  per  lb.*;  rice,  4s.  per  cwt. ;  dried  fruit,  nuts,  and 
almonds,  10s.  f)er  cwt. ;  candles.  Id.  per  lb. ;  oils,  whether  of 
natural  or  artificial  origin^  and  fluids  used  for  burning  or  lighting 
parpoaes,  6d.  per  gallon;  and  salt,  408.  per  ton."  It  was  further 
resolved  that  the  members  of  the  Conference  should  undertake  to 

I  urge  upon  their  respective  Parliaments  the  adoption  of  such  tariff; 
that  the  tariff  which  had  been  agreed  upon,  after  the  fullest  de- 
liberation, ought  not  to  be  altered  by  any  one  colony,  nor  until  after 
the  proposed   alteration   should   have  been    considered    in   a  future 

I  Conference ;  and  that  drawbacks  should  be  allowed  on  the  following 
articles,  viz. :  wines,  hops,  tea,  sugar,  rice,  coffee,  chicory,  cocoa,  and 
cbooolate. 
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On  intercolonial  Cubtoms  duties  -  and  their  diBiribaiioi)^  it 
resolved  that  CiMtome  duties  ought  to  be  paid  to 'the 'revenues  of  tltoee 
colonies  by  «i¥hose  population  the  dutiable  articles  wece  oon»uised  ;  aad 
that  the  colonies,  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Auatealw 
ought  to  co-operate  mth  each  other  to  secure  to  each  cc^ony  the  reTenne- 
to  which  it  was  legally -entitM,  either  by  i the  distribution  of  ik» 
Customs  revenues  collected  by  all  at  stated -periods  ratably,  aeoordiag: 
to  their  population,  or  by  some  other  mode  which  might  be  eonsiderev^ 
equitable  and  pimctioal. 

As  to  transportation,  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Cowper,  CyShannassy,  Mereditii,  and  Blyth,  should  prepare  an 
address  to  Her  Majesty,  which  address  was*  afterwards  adopted.  It  set 
forth  that  the  appointment  6f  a  Royal' Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
subject  of  transportation  had  caused  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  the- 
inhabitants  of  the  Australian  Colonies  lest  some  portion  of 'their  territor^*^ 
might  be  selected  as  a  site  for  a  new  penal  settlement.  The  address,  after 
reviewing  the  experience  of  the  colonies,  protested  against  the  system,. 
and  implored  Her  Majesty  to  refuse  her  sanction  to  any  proposal  ^r 
reviving  transportation  to  any  part  of  her  Australian  possessions.  It 
was  further  resolved  that  four  copies  of  the  address  should  be  engrossed^ 
for  transmission  to  Her  Majesty  severally  by  the  Governors  of  the^ 
colonies  represented. 

As  to  immigration,  it  was  resolved  that  it  was  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  the  prosperity  and  future  greatness  of  Australia  that  a  healthy 
flow  of  immigration  should  be  encouraged  and  promoted,  chiefly  from 
the  United  Kingdom ;  and  that,  in  pursuance  of  a  common  interest,  tho- 
Legislatures  should  severally  make  provision  (as  had  been  done  hy 
some)  for  permanent  legal  appropriation,  so  that  they  might  accomplish 
this  object.  Further,  that  the  decision  arrived  at  with  regard  to  any 
alteration  in  the  tariff  should  apply  with  equal  force  to  that  affecting 
the  immigration  policy. 

As  to  improvements  to  the  rivers  in  the  interior,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  obligation  of  carrying  into  efiect  the  necessary  works  for  render- 
ing navigable  the  great  rivers  of  the  interior  should  primarily  devolve 
upon  the  I'eapective  Governments  having  jurisdiction  over  those 
rivers. 

As  to  lighthouses  and  maritime  objects,  it  was  resolved  that  iegisla.- 
live  action  should  be  taken  by  the  colonies  represented,  to  prohibit 
vessels. proceeding  to  sea  from  any  port  in  the  colonies  unless  under  the- 
command  of  masters  holding  certificates  of  competency.  It  wite  also- 
resolved  to  make  provision  for  granting  certiiieates  by  competent 
authority,  to  ensure  necessary  qualifications;  and  to  make  uniform 
provision  upon  the  subjects  of  salvage,  buoyage,  and  the  manageinsiit 
of  lifeboats.  Further,  that  the  system  of  maintaining  coast  lighthoMseo 
should  be  reconsidered,  and  that  a  joint  oommisaion  should  be  Appointed 
to  consider  and  report  generally  upon  the  entire  subject. 
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As  to  fortnightly  postal  dommuniofttion  with  England,  it  was  resolved 
^t  it  was  inexpedient,  in  the^present  state  of  the  qaestion,  tO'Oonsider 
ihe  proposal  for.  the  adoption  of  a  fortnightly  postal  servioe  with  the 
United  Kingdom  viA  Suee. 

As  to  electric  telegraph  oommunicatioa  with  England,  it  was  resolved 
that  it' was  not  then  expedient  to  discuss  the  proposals  brought  imder 
consideration  with  reference  to  the  projected  Anglo-Australian,  Indian, 
•and  China  Electric  Telegraph. 

As  to  legal  questions,  it  was  resolved,  inter  alia,  that  it  was  desirable 
that  the  bankruptcy  laws  should  be  assimilated ;  and  that  a  uniform 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  should  prevail  throughout  the 
Australian  Colonies. 

Sir  Henry  Barkly's  successor  was  Sir  Charles  H.  Darling,  who 
fevemed  Victoria  during,  an  exceedingly  troubled  and  contentious 
admimstnktion — from  18t>3  to  1866.  The  interval  between  these  years 
npresents  a  iiertod  of  angry  and  protracted  conflict  between  the 
partisans  of  the  opposed  iisoaL[>olicie8  of  Protection  and  Freetrade. 
The  cause  of  the  former  was  espoused  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  and  of  the  Legislative  Ajssembly,  while  that  of  the  latter 
foand  vehement  adherents  in  a  large,  influential,  and  wealthy  minority 
•of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  and  in  the  L^islative  CounciL  A 
Bill  imposing  numerous  Customs  duties  of  a  protective  character  passed 
the  Lower  House,  and  was  rejected  by  the  Upper.  The  measure  was 
then  tacked  on  to  the  Appropriation  Bill,  and  the  Council  again  threw 
it  oat  The  Government  then  proceeded  to  collect  the  duties  on  the 
anthority  of  the  Lower  Chamber  alone ;  and,  as  funds  were  not  available 
for  the  payment  of  the  Public  Service,  the  Governor  gave  bis  approval, 
and  the  Executive  Council  borrowed  money  from  one  of  the  banks, 
«oiif easing  judgment  as  soon  as  the  loan  reached  J&40,000.  The  Supreme 
Coiirt  of  the  Colony  ])ronounced  the  collection  of  Customs  duties  on  a 
mere  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  be  illegal ;  and,  in 
another  session,  the  Tariff  Bill,  severed  from  the  Appropriation  Bill, 
^nu  again  passed  by  the  Lower  House,  and  again  the  Council  threw  it 
4mt  This  was  followed  by  a  dissolution,  and  the  new  Legislative 
AsMmbly  contained  fifty-eight  Protectionists  to  twenty.Freetraders;  and 
a- third  time  the  measure  was  passed,  and  a  third  time  rejected  by  the 
Ooaneil.  The  Ministry  had  no  option  but  to  resign,  upon  which  the 
feeder  of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Fellows,  formed  an  Administration,  but 
'Sir  Charles  Darling  would  neither  see  the  Chief  Secretary  nor  grant 
him  a  dissolution.  Meanwhile  the  salaries  and  wages  of  every  person 
in  Government  service  had  fallen  into  ten  weeks  arrears.  Tlien  Sir 
•James  McCulloch,  the  late  Chief  Secretary,  returned  to  oiEce,  and  a 
third  session  of  Parliament  was  held  in  which  the  Tariff  Bill  was  passed 
in  all  its  stages,  and  sent  up  to  the  Council  with  a  preamble  asserting 
theafasolute  and  .exclusive  right  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  grant 
snpplies*      The  Upper  House  objected  to  this,  as  being  inconsistent 
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>vith  the  letter,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  Act,  and  a  con- 
ference was  agreed  upon  ;  and  the  obnoxious  portions  of  the  preamble 
having  been  withdrawn,  the  measure  passed  throagh  all  its  stages,  as 
did  also  the  Supply  Bill,  and  the  deadlock  was  removed.  The  concluBion 
o?  the  crisis  was  precipitated  by  the  recall  of  the  Governor,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  not  maintained  that  strict  neutrality  during  the 
political  crisis  which,  as  a  constitutional  administrator,  it  was  incum- 
bent on  him  to  observe.  His  departure  was  made  the  occasion,  on  the 
part  of  his  political  friends,  of  a  great  public  demonstration. 
Subsequently,  also,  the  Legislative  Assembly  voted  £20,000  of  the 
public  money  to  Lady  Darling,  as  a  aolatium  for  her  husband's  recalL 
The  Bill  for  the  appropriation  of  what  is  historically  known  as  the 
"Lady  Darling  Grant"  did  not,  however,  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  Up[)er  House.  A  futile  attempt  was  made  by  the  Assembly  to  force 
the  measure  through  the  Upper  House  by  means  of  a  "  tack,"  and  this 
brought  about  another  deadlock.  At  this  juncture,  news  arrived  from 
England  of  the  death  of  the  late  Governor ;  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Fellows,  an  annuity  was  voted  to  Lady  Darling,  all  parties  generously 
concurring,  and  thus  averting  a  second  crisis  in  the  political  conflict, 
the  course  of  which  was  coeval  with  Sir  Charles  Darling's  sojourn  in 
the  colony. 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  H.  T.  Manners>Sutton  (afterwards,  by  the  death  of 
his  father,  Viscount  Canterbury)  assumed  the  reins  of  Government  on 
the  1 3th  August,  1866,  and  held  office  until  the  2nd  March,  1873. 
During  his  term  of  administration  there  were  no  less  than  six  changes 
of  Ministry  in  leas  than  seven  years ;  but  these  do  not  seem  to  have 
affected  the  general  prosperity  of  the  colony.  The  fiscal  policy  of  the 
country  had  been  settled  ;  there  was  a  subsidence  in  the  fury  of  party 
warfare ;  the  revenue  was  on  the  ascendant  grade ;  manufacturing 
enterprise  experienced  great  expansion  ;  the  railway  system  of  the 
province  was  being  steadily  developed,  and  things  trended  on  the 
whole  towards  progress.  In  the  months  of  June  and  July,  1870,  an 
Intercolonial  Conference  met  in  Melbourne,  at  which  representatires 
from  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia 
were  present.  The  most  important  questions  considered  by  the  Con- 
ference, as  set  forth  in  the  Report,  were  : — A  fi-ee  interchange  of  the 
natural  products  and  manufactures  of  the  respective  Colonies,  a  uni- 
form tariff,  a  Custom's  Union,  and  a  distribution  of  the  revenue 
derived  therefrom  upon  the  basis  of  |K)pulation.  The  delegates  from 
the  different  colonies  were,  however,  unable  to  fix  a  basis  of  agreement 
with  i*egard  to  a  list  of  articles  involving  freetrade  on  the  one  hand, 
and  discriminating  duties  on  the  other ;  though  they  were  in  perfect 
accord  upon  several  other  questions  of  considerable  importance. 
Despatches  from  the  Imperial  Government  having  intimated  the  in- 
tended  withdrawal  of  the  troops  stationed  in  Australia,  the  Confei*ence 
took  into  consideration  the  course  to  be  pursued  under  the  altered 
circumstances  in  which  the  colonies  were  about  to  be  placed,  and  it 
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vas  decided  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  GU>vemment 
the  necessity  of  making  adequate  naval  provision  for  the  protection 
of  British  and  Australian  commerce  in  Australian  waters,  especially 
in  time  of  war.  Resolutions  were  also  agreed  to  on  the  following 
sabjects : —  , 

The  adoption  of  the  necessary  steps  for  securing  the  withdrawal 

of  the  large  amount  of  worn  and  deteriorated  silver  coinage 

circulating  in  the  Australian  Colonies. 
The    establishment    of    a    British    Protectorate    over    the    Fiji 

Islands. 
The  calling  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  steamers 

at  the  port  of  Kangaroo  Island,  in  South  Australia. 
Telegraphic  communication  with  Port  Darwin,  and  with  the  Gulf 

of  Carpentaria. 
The    proponed   new    schemes   of    ocean,    postal,    and    passenger 

service. 
The  relief  of  distressed  colonists  and  seamen  in  foreign  ports. 
The  compilation  of  the  statistical  records  of  the  several  Colonies 

upon  a  uniform  method. 

The  Conference  also  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  respective 
Governments  should  exert  their  influence  with  a  view  to  the  introduction 
of  the  decimal  system  of  weights. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  measure  of  the  period  was  the  Educa- 
tion Act  drafted  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  Stephen,  which  came  into  force 
OD  the  Ist  January,  1873,  and  which  provided  free,  compulsory,  and 
aecalar  education  up  to  a  fixed  standard.  During  the  first  twelve 
years  of  its  operation,  there  was  an  increase  of  72  per  cent,  on  the 
namber  of  schools  opened,  of  74  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  instructors, 
of  63  per  cent,  in  that  of  the  scholars  on  the  rolls,  of  76  per  cent,  in 
their  average  attendance  and  in  the  estimated  number  of  distinct 
children  in  attendance. 

During  Viscount  Canterbury's  administration  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
visited  Victoria,  and  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  His  public 
acts  during  bis  sojourn  in  the  Colony  were  the  laying  of  the  first  stone 
of  the  Town  Hall,  in  Swanson-street,  and  of  the  fine  hospital  on  St. 
Kilda-road  that  b^surs  his  name. 

Viscount  Canterbury  was  succeeded  by  Sir  George  Ferguson  Bowen, 
who  had  served  as  Queensland's  first  Governor^  and  whose  tenure  of  office 
in  Victoria  was  marked  by  a  renewal  of  the  political  turmoil  which  had 
characterised  the  administration  of  Governor  Darling.  The,  old  antagon- 
ism between  the  two  Chambers  broke  out  with  redoubled  vehemence  ; 
and  they  joined  vigorous  issue  on  the  subject  of  payment  of  members.  On 
tvo  occasions  the  Upper  House  had  passed  a  specific  measure,  author- 
ising payment  of  members,  to  be  operative  for  three  years  ;  but  at  the 
Iwginning  of  the  third  session  of  Parliament,  in  1877,  a  new  Ministry, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  Graham  Berry,  backed  by  a  powerful 
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luajority  in  the  Assembly,  declared  that  the  item  t^MOild  in  future  be 
tacked  .on  to  the  Aippropiiation  Bill.  Thi&  coursfr.^was  adopited,  and  tfa» 
Council  set  the  Bill  aside.  The  ooBsequenoe  was  that  there  were  no 
funds  to  pay*  the  servants  of  the  GovemmeBtt,  and  on.'  the  Si^h  of' 
Jianuary,  1878,  a  date  henceforth  known  in  the  history  of  the  00I0117. 
as  *'  Black  Wednesday,"  a  notice  appeared  in  the  Government  Gazette 
dismissing  all  heads  of  Departments,  the  Judges  of  Country  Courts, 
Courts  of  Mines  and  Insolvency,  Police  Magistrates,  Crown  Prosecutors, 
and  members  of  other  public  offices.  The  proceedings^  was  univ»8al)y 
denounced  as  "  revolutionary,"  and  the  effect  on  public,  confidence  was 
disastrous  in  the  extreme.  There  was  an  immediate  shrinkage  in 
property  values,  commerce  was  suddenly  paralysed,  and. a  considerable 
exodus  to  New  South  Wales,  both  of  capital  and  labour,  set  in.  The 
Upper  House  thereupon  passed  two  Bills — one  a  separate  measure 
dealing  with  the  payment  of  Members ;  the  other  -  an  Appropriation 
Bill  with  the  obnoxious  "  tack "  omitted.  Shortly  aftm*wards,  the 
Lower  Chamber  introduced  a  Bill  adopting  the^  principle  of  the 
referendum,  and  thus  depriving  the  Upper  House  of  most  of  its  power 
as  a  CO  ordinate  branch  of  the  Legislature.  Of  course,  this  was  thrown 
out  by  the  Council ;  and  the  Assembly  then  voted  a  sum  of  J&5,000  to 
enable  the  Premier  and  a  oolleague,  Professor  C.  H.  Pearson,  to  proeeed 
to  England  in  order  to  lay  the  case  before  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies.  This  precipitated  matters.  On  the  4th  December,  1 878, 
Sir  George  Ferguson  Bo  wen  received  a  despatch  recalling  him  to 
England. 

On  the  2.7th  February,  1879,  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  arrived. 
He  was  regarded  by  the  Home  Authorities  as  a  safer  administrator  in 
time  of  political  crisis  than  his  predecessor.  Meanwhile,  Messis.  Borry 
and  Pearson  had  arrived  in  England  to  seek  Imperial  aid  in 
"Victoria's  constitutional  difficulties.  They  were  kindly  received  by 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and 
were  given  a  great  deal  of  excellent  counsel.  The  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  signified  that,  in  his  opinion,  no  sufficient  case  for  the 
intervention  of  the  British  Parliament  had  been  made  out.  The  right 
of  self-government  had  been  given  to  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  ,and  it  waa 
incumbent  on  her  to  work  out  her  own  constitutional  problems^  He 
counselled  the  Legislative  Assembly  not  to  introduce  elements  foreign 
to  the  tenor  of  Bills  of  Supply,  and  he  considered  that  the  Council 
would  not  then  be  likely  to  reject  them.  The  despatch  (which  was 
shown  to  Messrs.  Beriy  and  Pearson  before  its  transmission  to  the 
Governor)  concluded  by  stating  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  wtndd 
never  alter  the  Constitution  of  the  Colony  at  the  instance  of-  only  one 
House.  This  wise  course  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  Office 
mitigated  a  political  conflict  which  has  never  since  been  revived  to  the 
same  extent. 

Almost  contemporaneously  with  the  assumption  by  the  Marquis  -of 
Xormanby  of  the  Government  of   the  Colony  occurred  the  capture^ 
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after  a  protracted  aege  in  an  hotel  at  Grlencowftn^  of  the  notorious 
band  of*,  amied  highwaymen^  known  in  the-  amiaU  at  crime  as  the 
^Keliy  Gang.'*  T^  career  of  these  outlaws  is  one  of  the  most  mar^ 
rdlons  in  the  haa^^ary  of  modBm.  times,  and  oertainly  transcends  that 
<if  aoj  other  asaooiation  of  a  like  nature  in  the  history  of  bashranging 
in  Aiislraiiaa  1h» '"  Gang  "  originally  oonsisted  of  Edward  and  Daniel  * 
Kelly,  Isaiah  (or  Wild)  Wright,  the  brothers  Quinn^  and  the  broUiers 
UoycL  They  established  themselves  in  the  ranges  lying  between  Greta 
snd  the  King  Bi  ver^from  which  they  issued  forth  to  prey  upon  the  settiers 
i&jthe-siirroiinding  oonntry,  receiving  assistance  and  being  aided  in  thekt. 
«iiioeahii«nt  liy  nmnerous  friends  and  n^ghbours  who  were,  like  th^n^ 
selves^  borse-thiBw-es  and  cattle-lifters.  A  fairly  large  reward  having, 
beea  ofimd.for'their  capture,  four  mounted  troopers  of.  the  Victorian 
Police  Boroe,  namely.  Sergeant  Michael  Kennedy,  Thomae  Lonigan, 
Michael  8eanhui,  and  Thomas  Mclntyre,  set  forth  in  pursuit,  and 
«noamped  on  the  Stringybark  Creek,  about  20  miles  from  the  town  of 
Mansfield.  Here  one  of  them  incautiously  betrayed  his  presence  by. 
'  firiag  at  some  parrots.  In  the  evening  of  the  26th  October,  1878,  as 
Mclntyre  and  Lonigan  were  ^igaged  in  making  tea,  Kennedy  and 
Scaakm  Ijeing  at  the  time  abspnt,  four  armed  meu,  two  of  whom  were 
recognised  aa-the  brothers  Kelly,  suddenly  made  their  sppearanoe,  and 
commanded  the  police  to  throw  up  their  hands.  Mclntyre  having  no 
weapons  with  him,  complied  ;  but  Lonigan  drew  his  revolver,  and  wcu» 
immediately  shot  dead  by  Edward  Kelly.  Presently  the  outlaw  and  his 
asiociates,  hearing  Scankn  and  Kennedy  approaching,  concealed  them- 
adves  behind  some  logs,  and,  covering  Mclntyre  with  a  rifie,  gave  him 
the  option  of  silence  or  instant  death.  Kennedy  was  commanded  to 
^row  up  his  hands.  He  did  not  do  so,  and  was  immediately  fii^  at. 
He  dimoonted  at  this,  and  sought  cover  behind  a  tree ;  but  before  he 
cosld  unking  his  rifle  he  was  shot  dead,  and  Scanlan  shortly  after- 
varda  met  a  similar  fate.  In  the  meantime  McLityre  had  mounted  his 
Iwne,  and  dashed  down  the  creek,  followed  by  several  bullets,  which 
<U  not,  however,  touch  him,  though  hia  horse  must  have  been  hit,  for  it 
tton  gave  in  and  had  to  be  abandoned.  As  soon  as  darkness  set  in, 
Mclntyre  took  off  his  lioots,  in  order  to  make  no  noise,  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  day  succeeded  in  reaching  a  place  of  refuge, 
^nim  which  he  was  conveyed  to  Mansfield.  The  bodies  of  the  three  mur- 
^Med  policemen  were  afterwards  discovered  and  interred  with  honour ; 
ttd  a  marble  monument,  erected  to  their  memory  by  public  subscrip- 
tioD,  stands  at  the  interseetion  of  two  of  the  principal  streets  of  the 
tnvD  of  MAnafieki.  After  the  outrage  just  detailed,  the  assassins 
^ook  thenwslves  to  the  recesses  in  the  ranges,  where  Superintendent 
Kichdsoi^  who.  had  already  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallant  capture 
<&  the  bushranger  Fower^  drew  a  cordon  round  the  outlaws,  by  which 
^y  were  cat  off  from  all  supplies,-  and  w«ne  forced  a  few  weeks 
^^^narda  to  make  a-  break  for  the  open.  In  doing  so  they  captured  the 
h«iH»tcad  of  a  squatting  station  and  locked  up  the  inmates  ;  and  then^ 
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two  hours  afterwards,  they  made  a  descent  upon  Euroa.  Before  entei-ing 
the  town,  and  at  a  distance  of  4  miles  from  it,  thej  cut  the  telegraph 
wii-es,  and  stationed  a  guard  to  keep  watch.  Arrived  at  Euroa,  "Ned'' 
Kelly  and  an  accomplice  named  Stephen  Hart,  entered  the  National 
Bank,  and  the  leader  of  the  *'  Gang,'*  presenting  a  revolver  at  the  head 
of  the  accountant,  entered  the  manager's  room,  threatened  to  shoot  him 
if  he  as  much  as  stirred,  made  prisoners  of  the  latter,  his  wife,  his 
mother,  his  seven  children,  two  servants,  the  accountant,  and  the 
clerk,  and  then  calmly  proceeded  to  ransack  the  bank,  which  contained 
about  £2,000  in  notes  and  cash.  They  then  conveyed  the  plunder  and' 
the  whole  of  the  prisoners  in  a  buggy,  a  spring  cart,  and  a  baker's 
light  wacgon,  to  the  squatting  station  previously  referred  to,  where  no 
less  than  twenty-two  persons,  who  had  been  placed  under  restraint,  were 
being  guarded  by  a  man  named  Byrne,  a  fourth  member  of  the  maraud- 
ing band.  Finally,  at  about  half-past  7  in  the  evening,  the  whole  of  the 
prisoners  were  placed  in  a  hut,  and  warned  not  to  stir  from  it  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives,  until  1 1  o'clock.  The  four  outlaws,  all  of  whom 
were  well-mounted,  then  rode  off  with  the  money  they  had  obtained, 
and  disappeared  again  for  weeks.  Meanwhile  the  Victorian  Legis- 
lature passed  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  by  which  the  bushrangers 
and  their  numerous  confederates  and  helpers  were  declared  outlaws. 
Under  the  pi*ovisions  of  this  measure,  twenty-one  accomplices  were 
arrested,  while  X8,000  were  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
**Gang,"  and  black-trackers  were  imported  from  Queensland  to  dis- 
cover and  follow  their  trail.  Suddenly,  and  without  warning,  they 
appeared  at  Jerilderie,  in  New  South  Wales,  and  plundered  the  bank 
there,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1879.  In  the  month  of  June,  in  the 
year  following,  a  free  selector  named  Skerritt  was  shot  in  lus  hut  at 
Sebastopol,  near  Beechworth,  by  "Joe"  Byrne.  On  the  28th  of 
the  same  month,  a  detachment  of  police  was  sent  from  Melbourne 
by  special  train  to  Glenrowan,  a  railway  station  40  miles  north  of 
Euroa,  and  reinforcements  from  Benalla,  Beechworth,  and  Wanga- 
ratta  brought  the  force  up  to  thirty.  Kelly's  party  had  torn  up  the 
i*ails  about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Glenrowan,  and  had  taken  up 
a  defensive  position  in  a  public-house  upon  which  the  police  opened 
fire.  Suddenly,  and  to  their  great  surprise,  they  were  attacked  from 
the  rear  by  a  man  clad  in  a  suit  of  armour.  This  was  "  Ned  "  Kelly, 
the  outlaw  leader.  Shots  were  exchanf^ed  between  him  and  the  police^ 
and  wounded  in  his  arms  and  legs,  which  were  not  armoured,  he  was 
seized  and  disarmed.  The  siege  was  maintained  throughout  the  night, 
and  Byrne  was  shot  at  about  5  in  the  morning.  At  10,  while  "Dan" 
Kelly  and  "  Steve "  Hart  were  defending  the  back  of  the  premises, 
thirty  men,  all  of  whom  had  been  made  prisoners  by  the  bushrangers, 
i-ushed  out  of  the  front  door  of  the  public-house  and  threw  themselves  flat 
upon  the  ground.  A  little  after  3  in  the  afternoon,  the  police  set 
fire  to  the  house,  and  the  two  surviving  outlaws  perished  in  the  flames. 
An  old  man  named  Cherry,  who  had  been  dangerously  wounded  by  one   , 
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of  the  "  Gang,"  was  rescued  from  an  oQi-house  in  an  insensible  con- 
ditioo,  and  expired  shortly  afterwards.  "Ned"  Kelly  was  in  due 
coarse  tried,  convicted,  and  hanged.  It  transpired  in  the  evidence 
that  during  his  career  he  had  stolen  upwards  of  200  horses,  and  that 
an  expenditure  of  no  less  than  £50,000  sterling  had  to  be  incurred 
before  he  could  be  brought  to  justice. 

On  the  1st  October,  1880,  the  first  Melbourne  International  Exhibi- 
tion was  opened  by  the  Marquis  of  Normanby.  It  closed  in  May, 
1881,  and  daring  the  seven  months  it  remained  o))en  the  admission  of 
aU  classes  numbered  1,900,496,  and  the  receipts  amounted  to  £50,000. 
There  had  previously  been,  five  industrial  exhibitions  in  Melbourne. 
The  first  two  (those  of  1854  and  1861)  had  been  of  a  purely  local 
cbaracter :  the  others,  held  in  1866,  1872,  and  1875  respectively,  were 
intercolonial. 

Daring  the  administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  a  measure 
was  passed  which  effected  an  important  reform  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  L^ifllative  Council.  It  increased  the  number  of  Members  from 
thirty  to  forty-two,  lowered  the  property  qualification  required  from 
them,  shortened  the  tenure  of  their  seats,  and  widened  the  electoral 
buis  upon  which  that  House  i*ests  ;  any  person  rated  on  a  freehold  of 
the  annual  value  of  XIO,  or  a  leasehold  of  the  annual  value  of  £25,  being 
entitled  to  exercise  the  franchise  for  the  Legislative  Council.  In  July 
of  the  same  year  the  third  Berry  Ministry  was  overthrown,  and  this 
led  to  the  advent  to  power  of  Sir  Bryan  O'Loghlen- 

The  O'Loghlen  Ministry  lost  their  position  in  March,  1883,  but  they 
held  office  long  enough  to  enable  the  embittered  feelings  engendered  by 
the  political  warfare  of  previous  years  to  subside,  and  an  entirely 
different  tone  began  to  pervade  political  life.  A  renewed  feeling  of 
confidence  arose  in  the  public  mind,  when,  on  the  fall  of  the  O'Loghlen 
Cabinet,  a  coalition  Ministry  was  formed  under  Mr.  James  Service, 
comprising  the  leading  men  of  both  sides  of  the  Assembly.  The  two 
great  Acts  of  the  Service  Administration  were  the  abolition  of  the 
political  control  of  the  Government  railways  and  the  abolition  of 
patronage  in  the  Public  Service.  The  railways  were  placed  under  the 
management  of  three  independent  Commissioners,  and  the  Act  doing 
away  with  patronage  in  the  Public  Service  in  regard  to  appointments 
^d  promotions,  substituted  what  the  Act  itself  termed  "  a  great  and 
suitable  system  in  lieu  thereof,  which  will  enable  all  persons  who 
We  qualified  themselves  in  that  behalf  to  enter  the  Public  Ser\ice 
witiiout  favour  or  recommendation  other  than  their  own  merits  and 
fitness  for  the  position  aspired  to." 

On  the  9th  December,  1885,  the  Victorian  Parliament  adopted  the 
Imperial  Act  constituting  a  Federal  Council  of  Australasia,  and  Vic- 
torian representatives  attJended  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council,  which 
opened  in  Hobart  on  the  25th  January,  1886. 

.  The  year  1886  and  the  following  years  were  somewhat  uneventful. 
The  colony  was  busily   engaged  expanding  its  railway   system,   and 
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pursuing,  wh&t  is  known  in  Australia  as  a  vigorous  poU^of  pufeye 
Mcorks)  The  S^n^ice  Ministry  was  followed  in  February,  1886^  by  that 
of  Mr:  Dunoan  Gillies,  which  lasted  1,722  d&y8,..and  was,  next  to  that 
of  the  McGuUoch  Ministry  (1863-68),  the  most  long  lived  of  Vic- 
torian Administrations,  although  both  the  MoCuUoch  and  the  Gillies 
Ministries  have  been  since  surpassed  by  the  administration  of  Sir 
"George  Turner.  The  second  Victorian  International  Exhibition,  was 
opened  in  Melbourne  in  1888,  and  was  highly  sncoessful.  During  ihm 
same  year  the  number  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Comieil  was 
increased  to  forty-eight,  and  of  the  Assembly  to  ninety^five.-  The 
boundaries  of  the  eleotoml  districts  of  the  Assembly  were  altered,  and 
the  number  of  districts  increased  to  eighty-four,  so  that,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  only  one  Member  should  be  returned  by  each  conafcitaeiiey* 
During  1888  Victoria  touched  its  highest  point  of  prosperity,  and, 
judged  by  the  inflow  of  population,  was  more  attractive  to  the 
immigrant  from  Europe  than  any  other  province  of  Australasia* 
Population  still  flowed  to  the  colony  during  the  three  following  yean, 
but  in  greatly  diminished  numbers. 

In  1890  there  met  in  Melbourne  a  conference  of  delegates  from  aU 
the  provinces  to  consider  the  question  of  Australasian  union ;  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  best  interests  of  the  colonies  would  be 
promoted  by  their  early  union,  and  the  Legislatures  of  the  respeetiT« 
•colonies  were  invited  to  appoint  delegates  to  a  National  Oonven* 
tion  to  report  upon  a  scheme  for  a  Federal  Constitution.  Agreeably 
with  the  resolutions  of  the  Conference,  all  the  provinces  appointed 
delegates  to  a  Convention  held  in  Sydney.  The  history  of  this  and 
subsequent  Conferences  belongs  more  properly  to  the  history  of 
Australia  as  a  whole  than  to  Victoria, ,  and  will  be  found  elsewhere 
in  these  pages. 

On  the  5th  November,  1890,  Mr.  Duncan  Gillies  ceased  to  be 
Premier,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  James  Munro,  who  in  turn  gave 
place,  in  February,  1892,  to  Mr.  Shiels.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of 
the  new  Government  was  to  suspend  the  Railway  Commissioners. 
The  Comroissiouers  were  appointed  under  the  Act  passed  in  1884  to 
administer  the  service  on  business  lines,  and  whatever  may  have  been 
the  contributing  causes,  their  administration  was  not  successful,  and 
the  Government  considered  that  the  best  way  to  meet  the  case  was  to 
relieve  the  Commissioners  of  their  functions.  The  Commissionei:s'  sus- 
pension lasted  from  the  17th  March  till  the  7th  June,  when  these  officers 
resigned.  An  interim  arrangement  was  made  by  the  Government  appoint- 
ing temporary  Commissioners,  and  subsequently  the  law  was  altered  to 
Allow  of  the  railway  management  being  vested  in  one  Commissioner. 

As  in  the  rest  of  Australia,  the  year  1893  was  marked  by  widespread 
iinancial  disaster  in  Victoria.  The  years  of  inflation,  fondly  believed 
to  be  a  permanent  condition  of  prosperity  by  investors  and  q[>ecnlators, 
had  their  natural  reaction,  and  when  the  final  crash  came,  the  result 


wta  a  ecmdition  of  paiuc.  The  position  of  Yictoiia^as:  in  most  respoetf^ 
wone  than  that  of  any  other  state,  the  'imnatiiral  cue  in  the  value  of 
knded  property,  the  miuhroom^ike  .g^wth  of  'numerous  fauilding^ 
metifis,  and  the  excessive  speculation  of  ^e  land  boomvperiod  being 
there  more  pronounced.  The  storm,  however,  had  not  hurst  without 
some  premonitory  sigoahL  Between  the  yeai8d889  and  ^86 2. there  had. 
beeaiulure?  of  sevOTal  smaller  banks  and  building-societies,  although 
the  limited  sphere  of  operation  did  not  allow  their  suspension  to  be  very 
widely  felt  Early  in  1693,  however,  one  of  the  ^foremost  institutions- 
dosed,  and  fi-om  this  onward  the  stream  of:  failures  went  on  with  mono- 
tonous regularity.  Strenuous  efiorts-weremade  by  the  associated  banks> 
toasve  the  situation,  and  the  Grovernmentalso.declared  a  '^  moratorium''' 
of  five  days  from  the  1st  to  the  5th  May,  to  give  the  banks  time  to 
eollect  their  resources.  But  ^e  heavy  w  ithdrawaisY  not  only  by  colonial 
depositors  hut  also  by  people  in  England  and  Wales,  depleted  the  reserve 
funds,  and  the  failure  of  the  larger  institutions  involved  the  downfall  of 
the  smaller  building  and  investment  societies.  Between  April  5th  and 
May  17th,  no  fewer  than  twelve  banks  closed  their  doors,  and  of 
theae '-seven  were  practically  Victorian  institutians,  two  had  their 
heidsoffiees  in  New  South  Wales,  and  three  in  Queensland.  The  crisis 
was  the  worst  ever  experienced  in  Victoria,  but  it  was  met  by  the  people 
of  that  State  with  nneaoampled  fortitude.  One  good  effect  of  thia 
ibsnci&l  dislocation  was  the  sweeping  away  of  many  bogus  institutions,, 
lad  the  establishment,  on  a  firmer  basis,  of  the  banlra  and  societies, 
whieh  had  weathered  the  storm.  The  rapidity  with  which  many 
imtittttions  resumed  operations  was  -  a  striking  example  of  the  energy 
and  ability  with  which  the  situation  was  met. 

In  January,  1893,  the  Shiels  Ministry,  after  being  in  power  for  less 
than  a  year,  was  displaced  by  that  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Patterson.  Attention 
vu  given  during"  1894  to  a  continuation  of  the  scheme  of  coK>perative 
tillage  settlements  introduced  during  the  previous  year  :f or  the  purpose 
of  a>]ui]g  witli  the  unemployed  difficulty,  but  these  settlements  met 
with  Uttle  more  success  than  those  of  the  parent  State.  .Amongst 'tfae- 
few  that  succeeded  in  overcoming  initial  obstacles  was>  o»e'  founded  by 
th&Presbyterian  Church  of  Victoria.  In  August  Mr.  (nowSirGteorge) 
Toraer: carried  a  vote  of  nonrconfidence  against  the  Ministry,  but  the 
P^wuer  secured  a  dissolution,  and  a  .general  election  took  place.  The 
nnitleft  Mr.  Patterson  in* a  minority,  and  Sir  (George  Turner  became 
^coder  of  the  new  Ministry  on  the  J21th.  -September,  1894.  Sir  George 
^nrnsr  fnmd  the  finances  of  .the  state  in  a  condition  of  disorganisation,, 
ad  the  chief  care  of  the  Ministry  was  taovert»ke  the  deficiency  left  by 
^•ptedeoesaors  and  to  keep  .the  expenditure  within -the  income ;  and  in 
^  it  was  successful.  Jn  1893,  the  year  preceding  the  accession  to- 
^Aee  of  the  Turner  Ministry,  the  expenditure  eooeeeded  the  revenue- 
^i£li030,521;  in  1894  the  deficiency  fell  to  £593,432,  and  in  1895 
to^o,787;  in  1896  it  amounted' to  J£81, 500  ;  but  >in  1897  and  1898 
Ae  lavenve  exceeded  the  expenditure  'by  £61,285  and    £2.05,7.96 
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respectively.  The  question  of  finance  is,  however,  dealt  with  at  greater 
length  in  its  proper  place  in  succeeding  pages.  Although  the  effects  of 
the  financial  crisis  were  still  felt  severely,  the  state  exhibited  vigorous 
progress  in  the  domain  of  agriculture  and  kindred  industries,  and  the 
exports  of  domestic  produce  in  1895,  were  the  highest  since  1891.  There 
was  also  a  revival  in  the  mining  industry,  and  the  output  of  gold, 
returned  at  740,000  oz.,  was  higher  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  ten 
years. 

The  Earl  of  Hopetoun  left  Victoria  at  the  conclusion  of  his  term  of 
office  as  governor  on  the  12th  July,  1895,  Sir  John  Madden  taking  up 
the  duties  of  administration  pending  the  arrival  of  Lord  Brassey,  who 
assumed  office  on  the  25th  October.  During  the  year  an  im(x>rtant 
advance  was  made  towards  the  Federal  Union  of  Australia  by  an 
agreement  of  the  Premiers  to  commit  the  duty  of  framing  a  Federal 
Constitution  to  a  convention  of  delegates  elected  by  the  various  provinces. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Victorian  Legislature  in  1896  was  the  passing 
of  an  Enabling  Bill  to  give  effect  to  this  decision. 

The  year  1896  was  generally  one  of  increasing  prosperity,  and  signs 
were  not  wanting  everywhere,  that  the  depression  of  1893  was  fast 
lifting.  The  manufacturing  industry  was  making  fair  progress,  and 
agriculture  and  dairying  were  also  expanding.  The  Government,  while 
adhering  to  its  policy  of  retrenchment,  was  nevertheless  able,  by  utilise 
ing  portion  of  the  Savings  Banks  funds,  to  institute  a  sort  of  "  Cr^it 
Foncier  "  system  on  a  limited  scale.  During  the  year  the  control  of  the 
railways  was  removed  from  political  interferance  by  being  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  independent  Commissioner.  Among  the  more  important 
legislation  carried  into  effect  in  1896,  were  an  Income  Tax  Act^  a  Local 
Government  Act,  and  an  Amendment  to  the  Shops  and  Factories  Act, 
in  the  direction  of  establishing  a  minimum  wage  rate — the  last-mentioned 
being  adopted  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  with 
the  object  of  putting  an  end  to  the  practice  of  "  sweating.'' 

In  the  early  part  of  1897,  considerable  havoc  was  wrought  in  Gipps- 
land  by  floods  and  storms,  but  other  portions  of  the  state  suffered  from 
a  lack  of  sufficient  rainfall,  and  there  was  a  falling  off  in  pastoral  pro- 
duction. Agriculture  and  dairying  still  made  good  progress,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  best  land  for  these  pursuits  having  been  taken  up, 
there  was  an  exodus  of  settlers  to  the  other  states,  and  especially  to 
Queensland.  This  exodus  has  kept  up  more  or  less  from  year  to  year. 
The  operation  of  the  minimum  wage  rate,  alluded  to  above,  was  at  first 
attended  by  a  certain  amount  of  friction,  but  in  the  end  the  scheme 
proved  advantageous  both  to  employers  and  employed.  In  mining, 
several  abandoned  gold-fields  wei*e  taken  in  hand  and  worked  at  a  profit, 
and  the  Legislature  passed  two  measures  with  a  view  to  the  betterment 
of  mining  conditions.  A  conference  of  railway  experts  during  the 
year  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  gauge  of  4  feet  8}  inches, 
for  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  South  Australia,  but  nothing 
further  was  done  in  this  direction.     It  may  be  mentioned  that  an 
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attempt  is  now  being  made  to  meet  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  the 
break  of  gauge  from  5  feet  3  inches  in  Victoria  to  4  feet  8^  inches  in 
New  South  Wales  by  erection  of  machinery  which  will  lift  freight  cars 
from  one  set .  of  wheels  and  rails  to  another  without  necessitating  the 
removal  of  their  contents. 

In  Parliament  the  chief  work  of  the  session  ^as  the  discussion  of  the 
Commonwealth  Draft  Bill  and  its  amendments,  which  were  subsequently 
forwarded  to  the  Federal  Convention.  A  general  election  took  place 
in  October,  and  Sir  George  Turner  was  returned  to  power  with  a 
substantial  majority.  The  close  of  the  year  was  marked  by  the  most 
dflstructfve  fire  in  Australian  history,  an  entire  block  in  the  heart  of 
Melbourne  being  almost  completely  burnt  out.  The  loss  to  property 
was  estimated  at  over  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  the  insurances 
aggregating  upwards  of  £750,000. 

In  January  and  February,  1898,  Gippsland "  suffered  from  another 
destructive  visitation,  the  district  on  this  occasion  being  swept  by  bush- 
lires.  The  fires  of  the  latter  month  are  described  as  having  been  almost 
equal  in  their  devastating  effects  to  those  of  ^' Black  Thursday, ''  in 
1851.  mention  of  which  was  made  in  preceding  pages.  Towards  the 
dose  of  the  year  portions  of  the  state  again  suffered  from  forest-firep, 
but  between  the  two  outbreaks  serviceable  rains  fell  and  added 
materially  to  the  wheat  yield.  In  politics  the  chief  interest  centred  in 
the  question  of  Federation.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Federal 
Convention  held  its  final  sittings  in  Melbourne  and  the  bill,  as  drafted, 
was  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  various  provinces.  The  measure 
was  accepted  by  a  large  majority  in  Victoria,  the  voting  being  100,520 
in  the  affirmative  and  22,099  in  the  negative,  and  considerable 
disappointment  was  caused  by  its  rejection  in  New  South  Wales.  In 
his  budget  speech  for  1898  the  Treasurer  showed  an  excess  of  revenue 
over  expenditure  amounting  to  £205,796,  the  most  substantial  increase 
since  1892.  ^  During  the  year  Lord  Brassey  visited  England  on  leave, 
and  while  there  delivered  several  lectures  on  various  aspects  of 
Australian  and  Victorian  progress,  which  had  the  effect  of  awakening 
renewed  interest  in  Australia. 

Early  in  1899,  a  Conference  of  Premiers  met  in  Melbourne  to  discuss 
the  amendments  to  the  Commonwealth  Bill  proposed  by  Mr.  Beid  on 
behalf  of  New  South  Wales.  A  mutual  agreement  having  been  arrived 
at,  another  referendum  was  necessary  in  all  the  states,  and  Victoria 
sgun  declared  in  favour  of  Federation  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
In  December  Sir  George  Turner's  ministry  was  displaced  on  a  no-con- 
fidence motion,  and  was  succeeded  by  one  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Allan  McLean.  The  Turner  Ministry  had  held  office  for  the  long  period 
of  5  years  70  days,  and  had  ably  watched  over  the  interests  of  Victoria 
daring  some  of  the  most  troublous  times  experienced  since  the  granting 
of  responsible  government.  In  April,  the  death  of  the  Hon.  James 
Service  deprived  Victoria  of  one  of  her  ablest  and  most  popular  public 
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men,  though  at  the  time  of  his-  decease  he  had  long  retired  from  active 
polities.  Duiing  the  year,  Yictoria  made  great  progress  in  the  agri> 
cultural- and  pastoral  industrieB,  and  immense  strides  were- also 'made  in 
dairying,  the  export  of  butter  amounting  to  nearly  1,405,000  lb.,  or 
nearly  twice  the  quantity  for  the  preceding  year.  In  ocnnmon  with  ^» 
other  states,  Yictoria  provided  contingents  to  assist  the  British  Amy 
in  South  Africa,  the  first  detachment  of  troops  being  sent  away  in  1899. 
The  closing  days  of  the  year  were  marked  by  destructive  bush-fires,  the 
conflagrations  being  most  extensive  in  the  Beech  worth  district  where 
immense  damage  was  done  to  pn^rty  and  live  stook.  Itwas  not  until 
heavy  rains  fell  that  the  fires  ceased  and  the  settlers  were  able  to  set 
about  the  restoration  of  their  homesteads.  The  ministry  of  Mr.  MoLean^ 
after  holding  office  for  a  little  over  eleven  months,  was  overthrown  by 
a  vote  of  censure,  and  Sir  George  Turner  again  became  Premier  on  the 
15th  November,  1900..  The  session  was  not  an  extended  one,  but  the 
OTd-age  Pensions  Act  became  law,  and  the  preliminary  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  so  far  a» 
Yictoria  was  concerned.  Sir  George  Turner  shortly  afterwards  accepted 
office  as  Treasurer  of  the  first  Federal  Cabinet.  He  continued  to  act 
as  Premier,  however,  until  the  12th  February,  1901,  when  he  finally 
handed  over  his  charge  to  Mr.  (now  Sir)  A.  J.  Peacock,  who  had  been  Chief 
Secretary  in  both  the  Turner  ministries.  The  despatch  of  volunteers 
to  the  se^t  of  war  in  South  Africa  was  continued  in  1901,  and  a  naval 
contingent  was  sent  to  assist  the  British  forces  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Boxer  outbreak  in  China.  Lord  Brassey^s  term  of  office  as  governor 
expired  in  January,  and  the  duties  of  administration  were  thereupon 
assumed  by  the  Lieutenant  Gk)vemor,  Sir  John  Madden.  It  was 
decided  that  no  fresh  vice-regal  appointment  should  be  made  until  after 
the  establishment  of  federation.  Both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
year  serious  losses  were  occasioned  in  the  country  districts  by  outbreaks 
of  bush-fires. 

On  the  5th  May,  1901,  Their  Royal  Highnesses,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wal^  landed  in.  Melbourne,  and  were  accorded  a  most 
enthusiastic  reception.  An  account  of  the  proceedings  in  connection 
with  the  opening  of  the  first  Federal  Parliament  will  be  found  in 
another  chapter.  Destructive  bush-fires  again  occurred  during  the 
year.  Several  persons  lost  their  lives,  and  a  vast  amount  of  damaee  to 
property  was  oJSned  in  tbe  otmntr^  districts,  the  devutat^ngXte 
of  the  outbreaks  in  some  localities  being  described  as  equalling  those  of 
"  Black  Thursday."  The  ceremony  of  sMrearing-in  the  present  Governor,. 
Sir  Geoi*ge  Sydenham  Clarke,  took  place  on  tlie  11th  Deeember,  1901. 

With  1902  a  movement  towards  state  reform  was  commenced.  It 
was  recognised  that  in  consequenoe  of  the  increased  expenditure  cast 
on  the  state  the  necessity  existed  for  rigid  economy  in  administration. 
As  a  first  step  towards  this  end  it  was  considered  that  the  number  of 
parliamentary  representatives  should  be  diminished.  In  order  to  assist 
the  Premier  in   this  regard   the  whole  of  the  Ministers,  with  one 
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exception  placed  their  resignation  in  his  hands.  Sir  A.  J.  Peacock, 
howcTer,  announced  that  the  resignations  would  not  be  accepted  inasmuch 
as  he  intended  to  make  Parliamentary  Eeform  part  of  the  government 
programme  for  1902.  On  the  3rd  June,  1902,  the  Peacock  Ministry 
was  displaced  on  a  no-confidence  motion,  the  voting  being  45  to  42.  Mr. 
Irvine,  the  Opposition  leader,  in  his  speech  on  the  occasion  declared  that 
the  Government  had  deceived  the  country  with  regard  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion policy,  while  the  Ministers'  joint  letter  of  resignation  being  post- 
dated five  months  made  reconstruction  in  the  recess  imi)Ossible.  A 
nrtually  defunct  Government  was  thereby  in  charge  of  departments,  and 
all  active  duty  was  shirked.  The  Premier  in  reply  professed  ignorance 
of  the  date  of  the  resignations,  and  stated  that  he  had  not  wilfully  de- 
ceived the  House,  but  had  been  himself  deceived  by  his  colleagues. 
The  new  Ministry  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Irvine  was  sworn  in  on 
the  10th  June,  1902. 

The  following  is  the  succession  of  Ministries,  with  their  term  of 
office  in  each  case,  from  the  inception  of  Responsible  Government  to 
the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  present  volume  : — 


Ko.of 
Minutiy. 


Name. 


From— 


To- 


Duration 

of 

Office. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
IS 
19 
20 
21 
S2 
S3 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


I 


Haines 

CShAnaasy . 

Haines 

O'Shanaasy . 
Nicholson    . 

Heales 

O'Shanassy . 
McCuIloch  . 

Sladen 

McCalloch  . 
MacPherson 
McCuUoch  . 

Duffy    

Francis 

Kerferd    .... 

Berry    

McCnlloch  . 

Berry    

Service 

Berry    

O'Loghlen   . 

Service 

Gillies  

Munro 

ShielB   

Patterson.... 

Tamer 

McLean    .... 

Turner 

Peacock  .... 
Irvine  

E 


28  Nov..     1855 

11  March,  1857 

29  April.  1857 
10  March,  1858 
27  Oct.,      1859 

26  Nov.,     1860 

14  Nov.,     1861 

27  June,     1863 

6  May,  1868 
llJuly,  1868 
20  Sept.,     1869 

9  April,     1870 

19  June,  1871 
10  June,  1872 
31  July,   1874 

7  August,  1875 

20  Oct.,   1875 

21  May,   1877 

5  March,  1880 
3  August,  1880 
9  July,   1881 

8  March,  1883 
18  Feb.,  1886 

6  Nov.,  1890 
16  Feb.,  1892 
23  Jan.,  1893 
27  Sept.,  1894 

5  Dec.,      1899 

15  Nov.,     1900 

12  Feb.,      1901 
10  June,       1902 


11  March,  1857 
29  April,  1857 
10  March,  1858 
27  Oct.,      1859 

26  Nov.,  1860 

14  Nov.,  1861 

27  June,  1863 

6  May,  1868 
,  11  July,  1868 
'  20  Sept.,  1869 
I  9  April,  1870 
'  19  June,     1871 

10  June,  1872 
31  July,      1874 

7  August,  1875 

20  Oct.,   1875 

21  May,  1877 
5  March,  1880 
3  August,  1880 
9  July,   1881 

8  March,  1883 
18  Feb.,   1886 

5  Nov.,  1890 
16  Feb.,  1S92 
23  Jan.,  1893 
27  Sept.,  1894 

5  Dec.,   1899 

15  Nov.,  1900 

12  Feb.,  1901 
10  June,  1902 


months,  days. 
15    11 


1 
10 
19 
12 
11 
19 
58 

2 
14 

6 
14 
11 
25 
12 

2 
19 
33 

4 
11 
19 
35 
56 
15 
11 
20 
62 
11 

2 
15 


18 

12 

17 

30 

19 

13 

9 

5 

9 

19 

10 

21 

21 

7- 

I 

12 

29 

6 

27 

10 

18. 

11 

7 

4 

8 

10- 

28 

7 
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QUEENSLAND. 

AS  early  as  the  yeai*  1822,  the  existing  settlements  in  New  South 
Wales  were  consideiied  by  the  authorities  to  be  inadequate  to 
accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  piisoners  constantly  arriving  in 
Port  Jackson.  It  was  therefore  deemed  advisable  to  make  an  examin- 
ation of  the  coast  and  inlets  to  the  northward,  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Port  Curtis,  with  a  view  to  finding  a  suitable  locality  for 
the  establishment  of  a  branch  colony.  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  the  then 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  acting  upon  instructions  from  England, 
despatched  Surveyor-General  John  Oxley  in  the  month  of  October, 
1823,  in  the  colonial  cutter  '^  Mermaid,"  accompanied  by  Messrs. 
Stirling  and  Uniacke,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  inlets  of  More- 
ton  Bay,  Port  Curtis,  and  Port  Bo  wen.  Discovering  and  naming  the 
Tweed  River  en  route^  Oxley  first  examined  Port  Curtis,  but  deeming 
the  site  unsuiteble  for  settlement,  he  tui-ned  south,  as  it  was  too  late 
in  the  season  to  make  an  examination  of  Port  Bowen.  Upon  his 
-arrival  in  Moreton  Bay  on  the  return  journey,  the  anchor  was  scaredr 
let  go  when  a  number  of  natives  were  seen  about  a  mile  distant,  and 
amongst  them  one  whose  appearance  was  not  that  of  an  aborigine. 
This  man  subsequently  turned  out  to  be  one  Thomas  Pamphlet,  who, 
with  three  others,  had  left  Sydney  in  an  open-boat  to  bring  cedar  from 
the  Five  Islands  (W^ollongong).  They  were  driven  out  to  sea  by  a 
gale,  and  suffered  terrible  hardships,  one  man  of  the  party  dying  of 
thirst.  At  last  they  were  shipwrecked  on  Moreton  Island,  and  had 
lived  with  the  blacks  for  a  period  of  seven  months.  Pamphlet  and 
his  two  companions,  Finnegan  and  Parsons,  had  once  started  out 
to  reach  Sydney  overland,  but  Pamphlet  and  Finnegan  separately 
returned,  after  going  some  50  miles ;  and  Parsons  was  suffered  to 
proceed  alone.  Guided  by  Pamphlet  and  his  comrade,  Oxley  and 
Stirling  set  out  to  examine  the  large  river  of  which  the  castaways  told 
them,  and  which  emptied  its  waters,  after  a  tortuous  course,  into  the 
south  end  of  Moreton  Bay.  The  explorers  found  the  river,  according 
to  their  informants'  report,  and  pulled  up  it  in  a  whale-boat  for  a 
distance  of  about  50  miles.  Oxley  was  not  provisioned  for  a  longer 
journey,  so  he  turned  back  at  this  point.  To  the  river  he  gave  tlie 
name  of  Brisbane,  in  honor  of  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales. 
Tlie  two  rescued  men  were  taken  on  board  the  "  Mermaid,"  and  the 
return  voyage  was  made  to  Sydney,  which  the  party  reached  on  the 
13th  December,  1823.  In  the  month  of  September  following,  Governor 
Brisbane  despatched  Oxley  to  Moreton  Bay  in  the  brig  "  Amity,"  with 
Lieutenant  Millar  and  a  detachment  of  the  40th  Regiment  in  charge 
of  thirty  prisoners  to  prepare  for  the  establishment  of  a  penal  settlement. 


Almost  the  fin^  pecson  Oadej  met  upon  landing  on  tlie  beach  near  hig 
M  station  at  Fumieestoae  River  was  Paraons,  the  shipwrecked  com- 
yuma  of  Pamphlet.  He  had  started  out  the  year  before  to  walk  to 
8fdoef,  and  had  bee&  given  up  ior  lost. 

The  spot  named  Bedcliffe  by  Flinders^  during  his  exploration  of  the 
inlet,  was  selected  for  the  new  settlement,  and  extensive  buildings 
were  erected  there.  The  site  was,  however,  found  to  be  disappointing, 
9od  a  new  one  was  chosen  on  the  banks  of  the  Brisbane  River,  some 
tiffle  after  Oxley's  d^Muture.  While  the  Redcliffe  settlement  was  being 
prapaied,  Oxiey,  accompanied  by  Allan  Cunningham  and  Lieutenant 
Batier,  made  a  fresh  exploration  up  the  river,  and  this  time  went  as 
ftf  as  his  boat  could  be  navigated.  Here  the  Surveyoi-Greneral  and 
Cunningham  proceeded  on  foot,  ascended  an  eminence,  and  obtained 
«i  extensive  view  over  the  whole  of  what  is  now  the  West  Moreton 
<iiflbri)et,  extending  as  far  as  the  Albert  River. 

In  the  year  1825,  Major  Lockyer  made  a  long-boat  excursion  up  the 
Brisbane  River,  and,  the  stream  being  somewhat  swollen  by  floods,  he 
vas  enabled  to  penetrate  inland  for  nearly  150  miles.  During  the 
same  year,  Captain  Logan,  of  the  57th  Regiment,  was  sent  up  from 
Sydney  to  take  ciiarge  of  the  little  settlement.  At  this  time  the  entire 
IK^Milation  was  recorded  as  comprising  only  forty-three  males  and  two 
females.  In  May,  1824,  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  had  visited  the  place,  and  officially  approved  of  the  last  selected 
<ataatk»L  He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  absolutely  oblivious  of  the 
^lent  possibilities  of  the  river  for  future  development,  and  somewhat 
<oldly discounted  Oxley's  enthusiasm  in  this  direction.  While  visiting  the 
new  settlement^  the  Grovemor  ordered  the  abandonment  to  the  natives 
of  the  buildings  at  Redcliffe ;  the  aborigines  seem,  however,  not  to  have 
greatly  appreciated  this  act  of  generosity,  for  they  made  no  use  of  the  gift, 
<and  gave  to  the  deserted  structures  the  name  of  Umpie  Bong  (literally 
^'dead  hcmses  "),  an  appellation  still  preserved  in  "  Humpy  Bong." 

Gaptain  Logan  was  a  man  of  energetic  and  resolute  character,  but 
liis  rule  was  marked  by  excessive  severity  in  the  enforcement  of  dis- 
<^line.  Under  his  direction  building,  clearing,  and  cultivation  were 
vigorously  pushed  forward.  The  alignment  of  what  is  now  the  principal 
street  in  Brisbane  originated  in  the  long  facade  of  a  massive  range  of 
bdldings  built  by  Logan  to  serve  as  prisoners'  barracks.  These 
boildings,  before  their  ultimate  demolition,  served  successively  for  the 
&at  House  of  Parliament  and  for  the  Supreme  Court.  Logan  erected, 
on  an  abrupt  and  elevated  knoll  which  dominates  the  city,  a  windmill, 
vhich  subsequently  served  as  an  observatory  for  watching,  and  still 
Knresasa  tower  for  signalUng,  the  approach  of  vessels.  It  is  said, 
Jwwever,  that  his  industrial  projects  were  not  always  directed  by  a 
bHmledge  equal  to  their  needs,  and  a  story  is  extant  of  his  having 
<ovn  the  prepared  rice  of  commerce  in  expectation  of  its  germinating. 
I<)gaa,  besides  being  a  bulkier  and  cultivator,  was  a  vigorous  explorer 
^  an  ardent  botanist.     He  discovered  the  river  which  bears  hia 
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name,  and  voyaged  up  the  Bremer,  the  principal  tributary  of  the 
Brisbane.  Finding  at  the  head  of  boat  navigation  plentiful  outcrops 
of  limestone  rocks  and  many  indications  of  coal,  he  sent  up  a  party  of 
prisoners  to  construct  a  kiln,  and  quantities  of  lime  were  thence  con- 
veyed for  use  in  the  buildings  of  the  main  settlement,  which  had  now 
received  the  name  of  Brisbane,  and  the  population  of  which,  at  one 
time  during  Logan's  rule,  had  risen  to  between  1,000  and  1,500  in- 
habitants. These  were,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  civil  staflT 
and  a  hundred  or  so  of  soldiers  to  preserve  order,  all  prisoners;  no 
free  person  being  permitted  to  visit  or  to  settle  without  a  special  permit. 

In  1827,  Allan  Cunningham,  who,  in  company  with  Oxley,  had  already 
had  some  experience  of  inland  exploration,  and  had  sailed  round  the 
continent  with  King,  set  out  from  the  Upper  Hunter  at  the  head  of  an 
expedition,  with  the  intention  of  reaching  Brisbane  overland  along  an 
interior  route.  At  the  outset  of  his  journey,  and  to  avoid  having  hia 
movements  hampered  by  its  spurs  and  lateral  offshoots,  he  crossed 
the  dividing  range,  and,  turning  northward,  skirted  the  Liverpool  Plains. 
After  traversing  much  unpromising  country,  he  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Gwydir  River,  and  afterwards  discovered  and  named  the  Dumaresq, 
so  called  after  the  colonel  who  had  filled  the  post  of  Commissioner  of 
the  Australian  Agricultural  Company.  Cunningham  pierced  north- 
ward from  the  stream  just  named  through  a  belt  of  very  poor  country, 
and  emerged  on  the  5th  June,  1827,  on  the  famous  Darling  Downs 
(named  after  the  then  Governor  of  New  South  Wales).  This  discovery 
was  destined  to  have  a  most  important  influence  upon  the  pastoral 
industry  of  the  southern  settlement,  and  to  form  a  centre  round 
which  gathered  the  elements  of  the  future  colony  of  Queensland. 
The  edge  of  the  plateau  on  which  the  Downs  are  situated  appeared 
to  be  inaccessible  fram  the  coastal  settlements  on  the  east.  But 
here  fortune  favoured  the  explorer,  as  it  had  previously  done  in  his 
discovery  of  Pandora  Pass,  which  opened  a  gateway  through  the 
Liverpool  Ranges  to  the  rich  plains  beyond ;  and  on  this  occasion  a 
route  through  the  mountains  was  found,  and  received  the  name  of 
Cunningham's  Gap.  After  noting  the  whereabouts  of  this  pass  the 
explorer  retraced  his  steps  to  Segenhoe  Station,  on  the  Upper  Hunter, 
which  he  had  left  on  the  30th  April,  and  from  which  he  had  been 
absent  about  thirteen  weeks.  Besides  the  discovery  of  the  I^owns,  the 
most  important  results  of  this  expedition  were  the  finding  of  the 
streams  which  are  tributary  to  the  Condamine,  and  of  the  Dumaresq, 
the  Gwydir,  and  the  Barwon — in  short,  of  that  network  of  rivers  that 
forms  the  Upper  Darling  system  and  feeds  the  main  stream. 

During  the  year  1827,  Governor  Darling  went  up  from  Sydney  on  a 
visit  to  the  settlement  at  Moreton  Bay,  and  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  its  site.  In  a  subsequent  despatch  to  Lord  Goderich  he  actually 
suggested  the  abandonment  of  the  place,  the  tediousness  and  difficulty 
of  the  approach  rendering  it  extremely  inconvenient.  He  suggested 
the  removal  of  the  settlement  to  Dunwich,  a  knoll  on  the  bay  shore  of 
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^tradbroke  Island^  and  recommended  it  as  a  station  for  the  first 
xieeeption  of  prisoners. 

In  the  following  year  Cunningham,  accompanied  by  Charles  Frazer, 
the  Ck>lonial  Botanist,  proceeded  by  sea  to  Moreton  Bay,  with  the 
intention  of  discovering  a  practicable  route  to  the  Darling  Downs 
from  Brisbane.  On  his  arrival.  Captain  Logan,  with  characteristic 
activity,  organised  an  expedition,  in  which  he  took  a  leading  part,  to 
further  the  object  of  Cimningham's .  visit.  The  party  attempted,  by 
following  up  the  recently  discovered  river  Logan  to  its  sources  in  the 
moontains,  to  find  a  path  to  the  plains  beyond  the  range  ;  but  in  this 
they  were  unsuccessful,  and  were  compelled  to  retrace  their  steps  to 
the  settlement.  Thereupon  Cunningham  made  a  fresh  staH  from 
Limestone  (Ipswich),  on  the  Bremer,  and  on  this  occasion  was  entirely 
successful.  He  found  the  eastern  outlet  of  the  gap  which  bears  his 
name,  and  then  ascending  the  range  he  reached  his  old  camp. 

The  Moreton  Bay  Settleijient,  deprived  of  the  ministrations  of  religion 
during  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence,  was  in  1828  provided  with 
a  chaplain,  who  after  a  very  brief  residence  was  withdrawn,  owing  to  a 
difference  with  Commandant  LogaiL 

In  1828  Cunningham  went  on  his  third  expedition — the  last  he  was 
destined  to  undertake — in  what  is  now  Queensland  territory.  On  this 
occAsion,  after  proceeding  to  Moreton  Bay  by  sea,  he  devoted  six 
weeks  to  the  exploration  of  the  Brisbane  River,  and  examined  it  to  its 
source,  tracing  its  head  waters  among  the  eastern  slopes  and  spurs  of 
the  main  range.  In  the  year  1830  the  labours  of  Commandant  Logan 
were  brought  to  a  tragic  close.  He  had,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
exploring  party,  consisting  mainly  of  prisoners  of  the  Crown,  pushed 
on  heyond  the  boundaries  of  location,  and  was  not  again  seen  alive. 
His  companions  i-etumed  to  Brisbane  with  the  story  that  he  had  left 
the  camp  alone  on  a  botanising  expedition,  and  had  failed  to  return. 
The  <^cer  left  in  charge  of  the  settlement.  Captain  Clunie  (who  filled 
the  position  of  next  commandant),  sent  out  a  search  painty  to  look  for 
his  absent  chief.  On  the  fifth  day  the  searchers  found  Captain  Logan*s 
body  pieit^ed  with  a  spear  and  battered  apparently  with  waddies,  or 
aboriginal  clubs.  The  genuineness  of  the  evidence  was  accepted 
without  question,  and  the  murder  charged  to  the  blacks,  though  it 
subsequently  leaked  out,  in  half-hinted  fashion,  that  the  ill-starred 
captain  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  his  bond  followers. 
I^^n's  remains  were  brought  to  Sydney  and  interred  with  military 
honors  at  Qarden  Island,  in  the  same  tomb  as  that  in  which  were 
deposited  those  of  Judge  Bent,  a  friend  of  his  early  youth.  Somewhat 
over  fifteen  years  after  Logan's  death  the  Colonial  Office  granted  his 
widow  a  pension  of  £70  a  year,  in  recognition  of  her  husband's 
■crvices.  Under  Logan's  directions  some  experiments  had  been  tried, 
^  some  progress  had  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  A 
Import  sent  to  the  Colonial  Office  in  1828  showed  that  a  bag  of  cotton 
despatched  to  London  from  Moreton  Bay  was  of  excellent  quality. 
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Captain  Clunie,  of  the  17th  Regiment,  succeeded  to  the  control  of 
the  settlement  at  Moreton  Bay,  as  it  continued  to  be  called,  and  the 
history  of  his  administration  is  little  more  than  a  record  of  offenee» 
and  offenders  and  the  degrading  details  of  prison  management  and! 
mismanagement. 

In  1831  the  population  had  risen  to  1,241,  of  -whom  1,066  were- 
prisoners,  40  being  women.  In  1833  there  were  1,128  bond  male» 
and  38  free,  30  bond  females  and  13  free.  Four  years  later  the 
number  of  prisoners  had  been  reduced  to  300.  Qoremor  Sir  Richanl 
Bourke  thought  little  of  Brisbane,  even  as  a  place  of  penal  settlement. 
He  had  adopted  all  Sir  Balph  Darling's  prejudices  against  the  locality 
and  supplemented  them  with  some  of  his  own,  and  he  prepared 
gradually  ior  its  abandonment. 

In  1836  Moreton  Bay  was  visited  by  Messrs.  James  Backhouse  and 
George  Washington  Walker,  two  Quakei*s  who  had  engaged  in  a  seveik 
years'  examination  of  the  penal  settlements  at  the  antipodes,  seeking; 
everywhere  an  opportunity,  by  the  ministrations  of  religion,  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  convicts  undergoing  sentence.  After 
returning  to  £ngland.  Backhouse  published  an  account  of  their 
experiences,  in  which,  amongst  other  deplorable  circumstances,  he 
noted  that  on  one  occasion  he  saw  forty  women  working  in  a  field  at 
£agle  Farm,  some  of  whom  were  very  young,  whOe  in  several  instances 
the  unfortunate  creatures  were  compelled  to  work  in  irons.  It  must 
not  be  foi'gotten,  however,  that  Backhouse  wrote  at  a  period  when 
the  penalty  of  death  was  attached  in  the  statute-book  to  no  fewer  than 
223  offences,  and  when  men  were  hanged  in  batches  even  in  so- 
advanced  a  centre  of  civilisation  as  the  city  of  London. 

Governor  Bourke  had  determined,  in  1835,  gradnally  to  diminish 
the  deportation  of  convicts  to  Moreton  Bay,  and  to  close  the  settle^ 
ment.  This  was  finally  accomplished  about  five  years  later.  Captain 
Fyans  was  commandant  in  succession  to  Captain  Clunie,  and  ruled  from 
1835  to  1837 ;  and  Major  Cotton  succeeded  to  the  control  of  the  rapidly 
dwindling  settlement.  Then  followed  Lieutenant  Gravatt^  whose  temk 
of  office  extended  from  May,  1 839,  to  July  of  the  same  year.  Lieutenant 
Goiman  was  the  next  and  last  commandant  at  Moreton  Bay.  He^ 
arrived  in  1839,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  duties  of  clearing  away' 
the  last  relics  of  the  penal  establishment.  The  convict  settlement 
was  broken  up  about  the  middle  of  the  year,  and  the  way  was 
thus  left  clear  for  free  settlers.  The  first  of  these  arrived  in  Brisbane 
in  1840,  although  the  enactment  against  free  settlers  was  still  nominally 
in  force.  In  the  meantime  the  country  around  Brisbane  had  been 
thoroughly  examined,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of  the  local 
explorera  being  Andrew  Petrie,  who  had  arrived  in  Sydney  in  the- 
year  1835.  His  arrival  in  Brisbane  is  noteworthy  on  accooni  of 
the  circumstance  that  the  vessel  whidi  conveyed  him,  the  ''Jamefr 
Watt,"  was  the  first  steamship  to  enter  Moreton  Bay.  Soon  after 
coming  to  the  young  settlement  Petrie  explored  the  coast  as  fiai*  as  the 
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present  northern  baundary  of  the  Moreton  district,  and  made  some 
important  diseoveries  of  ind^enoQs  flora.     Daring  one  of  his  expe- 
di^ni  Petrie  effected  a  landing  about  half-way  between  M<Mreton  Bay 
nd  the  entrance  to  Wide  Bay,  and  there  found  a  convict  absconder 
Dined  Bracefieki  (called  by  the  natives  *'  Wandi "),  livii^  in  savagery 
yn&  the  Uack&     With  Bracefield's  aMistance  Petrie  found  another 
jwog  convict  who  had  escaped  from  the  settlement  so  long  before  that 
he  had  almost  forgotten  his  own  language.     His  name  was  James  Davis, 
otherwise  **  Durranboi,''  and  the  story  of  his  experiences  among  the 
sborigines  is  of  tiie  most  interesting  character.    Andrew  Petrie  was  for 
Mne  time  acting  as  foceman  of  works  of  the  Royal  Engineer's  Depart^ 
metit  at  Brisbane,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  country  acqttired  in  this 
aernoe  was  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  first  free  settlers.     During 
the  year  1840  Surveyor  Stapleton  and  his  assistant  were  murdered  by 
iborigines  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Logan.     The  culprits  were 
captured  in  the  following  year,  and,  after  trial,  were  found  guilty  and 
esecuted.     But  this  was  only  one  of  a  series  oi  similar  ou^ges,  the 
Uicks  in  the  eariier  days  of  free  settlement  in  Queensland   being 
particularly  troublesome.     In  1840  Patrick  Leslie  crossed  the  Great 
Biriding  Range  through  Cunningham's  Gap,  and  formed  a  station  on 
the  Condamine  River,  and  in  the  following  two  years  a  great  deal 
of  Qsefal  exploration  was  carried  out  by  the  brothers  Stewart  and 
Sydenhain  Russerll   in  the  Darling  Downs,  Wide  Bay,  and  Moreton 
dtoicls.     New  South  Wales  squatters  followed   in  their  wake,  and 
■aeh  countiy  was  taken  up  and  utilised  for  the  depasturage  of  sheep 
and  cattle.    In  1841  the  population  of  Moreton  Bay  numbered  exactly 
200,  and  of  these  only  67  were  free.     This  enumeration  probably 
HiefaMied  a  little  cokmy  established   by  grudging  permission  within 
7  miles  of  the    penal  settlement    as    a  Christian    mission   to    the 
abnigiii«8.     The  colony  was  exclusively  German,  and   included  two 
ngvlar   ministers  and    some    peasants   and    tradesmen,   with   their 
^silieB.    The  Colonial  Office  allowed  them  j&l,298  in  four  years  for 
the  maintenance  of  19  adults  and  11  children.     No  good  accrued  to 
the  aborigines  from  their  ministrations,  as  the  blacks   fought  them 
intead  of  listening  to  them,  and  on  one  occasion  the  missionaries  were 
<iRveii  to  def exKi  t^iemselves  with  their  muskets  against  their  assailants. 
Qcremment  aid  being  withdrawn,  the  mission  collapsed  as  a  religio«rs 
|>Seiicy,  and  became  a  purely  secular  settlement.     llie  German  station 
tt  BOW  an  outl3ang  suburb  of  Brisbane^  where  some  of  the  miBsion 
stMaon  buikiings  may  still  be  seen,  while  the  descendants  of  the 
original  party  are  numerous  among  the  citizens.     A  contemporaneous 
vinion  of  similar  character,  established  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Handt,  of  the 
^W^  of  Engkmd,  was  also  fruitless  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
^  Christianising  the  aboriginal  natives.     Indeed  the  blacks  at  this 
time  were  too  warlike  to  tolerate  white  approach  in  any  guise. 

In  1843  €rovemor  Gipps,  visited  Brisbane^  and  is  said   to  have 
pvea  cHrections  to  reduce  the  width  of  the  streets  in  all  subsequent 
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surveys — a  very  sbori-sighted  policy.  His  ExoeDency  subsequently 
reported  to  the  Colonial  Office  tlie  existence  of  forty-five  squat- 
tages  within  50  miles  of  Brisbane.  In  1842  the  export  of  wool 
was  1,800  bales.  In  the  returns  of  1844  the  population  is  given  as 
471  ;  and  the  stock  consisted  of  660  horses,  13,295  cattle,  and  184,651 
sheep.  From  the  date  of  the  Governor's  visit  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  progress  of  the  settlement  was  apparent.  Moreton 
Bay  was  opened  to  free  settlement ;  and  to  provide  the  requisite 
holdings  for  expected  immigrants,  Brisbane  was  proclaimed  a  land 
district,  the  first  sale  of  Crown  Lands  being  held  there  on  the  7th 
July,  1842.  The  first  steamer  of  the  Hunter  River  Steam  Navigation 
Company  which  visited  the  harbour  arrived  the  same  year,  and 
continued  for  a  time  to  ply  regularly  between  Sydney  and  Moreton 
Bay.  The  service  was  afterwards  discontinued,  one  or  two  small 
sailing  vessels  being  found  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  trade.  The 
prisoners  had  now  been  removed  ;  the  old  penal  settlement  being  a 
thing  of  the  past,  a  military  commandant  was  no  longer  wanted,  and 
the  principal  authority  was  vested  in  a  civil  officer — Captain  Wickham, 
R,N.,  being  appointed  first  police  magistrate ; — and  in  1843  Moreton 
Bay  was  granted  representation  in  the  New  South  Wales  L^slative 
Council,  as  it  existed  under  the  old  constitution. 

In  1844  Leichhardt  started  out  on  his  first  expedition  from  Jimbour 
Station,  on  the  Darling  Downs,  to  Port  Essington,  by  way  of  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria.  Gilbert,  the  naturalist  of  the  party,  met  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  aborigines  during  a  night  attack,  and  Leichhardt  and  his 
companions  reached  their  destination  after  almost  incredible  sufferings. 
After  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years  the  explorers  returned  to  Sydney 
by  sea,  and  were  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  A  public 
subscription  was  instituted,  and  a  sum  of  nearly  £200  was  presented 
to  Dr.  Leichhardt.  This  was  supplemented  by  a  donation  of  J&  1,000 
from  the  Government,  and  the  tlianks  of  the  Legislative  Council  were 
voted  to  him  and  formally  conveyed  to  the  intrepid  and  successful 
explorer  byjthe  Speaker  from  the  Chair.  Port  Essington  was,  however, 
subsequently  abandoned  as  a  port  of  settlement. 

In  the  early  days  of  free  settlement  a  struggle,  which  continued  for 
over  twenty  years,  was  begun  between  the  squatters  and  the  selectors 
for  the  possession  of  the  public  lands  of  the  colony.  This  fight  for  the 
soil  may  be  considered  as  having  been  definitely  determined  in  favour 
of  the  selectors  by  the  passing  of  the  Crown  Lands  Alienation  Acts  of 
1866  and  1868.  Another  question  which  gave  rise  to  constant  rancour 
was  the  employment  of  convict,  as  against  free  labour. 

The  aborigines  continued  to  give  the  colonists  trouble  during  the  early 
years  of  the  settlement.  A  new  track  had  been  formed  to  the  Darling 
Downs,  and  along  this  route  the  blacks  showed  themselves  especially 
bold  and  hostile.  At  a  point  on  the  road  which  led  from  Ipswich  to 
the  mountains  they  boldly  attacked  a  caravan  of  bullock  drays,  and  the 
drivers  and  attendants  fled  for  their  lives.     The  drays  were  looted  by 
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the  victorious  aborigines^  who  burnt  whatever  they  could  not  consume. 
Thereupon  the  squattera  assembled  in  force  to  make  reprisals,  and 
or^ganised  a  foray  upon  the  plunderers.  They  found  the  tracks  of  the 
natives,  and,  following  them  up,  forced  the  band  to  disperse  and  take 
refuge  on  Hay's  Peak.  Many  of  the  natives  were  killed,  but  the 
survivors  remained  untamed ;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  employ  a 
detachment  of  soldiers  as  a  permanent  guard  at  the  foot  of  the  main 
range,  in  order  to  assure  the  safety  of  the  travellers .  by  this  route. 
Elsewhere,  however,  the  blacks  could  not  be  kept  under  control,  and 
the  early  forties  were  marked  by  murders  of  settlers — men,  women, 
and  children — and  wholesale  outrage,  incendiarism,  and  pillage. 

Late  in  the  year  1845  Major  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  Surveyor-General 
of  New  South  Wales,  started  out  on  his  famous  exploration  of  tropical 
Australia,  at  the  head  of  a  little  army.  Edmund  Kennedy  was  his 
seccmd  in  command,  and  he  took  with  him  besides  a  surgeon,  twenty- 
eight  men,  eight  bullock  drays,  three  horse  drays,  and  two  boats.  He 
was  absent  about  a  year,  and  discovered  many  splendid  rivers  and  a 
great  deal  of  fine  country;  and  his  expedition  did  much  to  enlarge 
tiie  geographical  knowledge  of  Central  Queensland. 

The  first  Queensland  newspaper,  the  "  Moreton  Bay  Courier,"  began 
publication  in  1846,  and  still  exists  as  the  "  Brisbane  Courier." 
Communication  by  steamer  between  the  capital  and  Ipswich  was 
established  about  the  same  time ;  and  Moreton  Bay  was  declared  a 
port  of  entry,  ivith  resident  Customs  Officers. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Gladstone  essayed  the  formation  of  a  colony  at  Port 
Curtis,  to  be  called  North  Australia,  to  consist  of  "  exiles,"  or  criminals 
who  had  merited  by  good  behaviour  some  alleviation  of  their  lot,  and 
Colonel  Barney  was  sent  out  to  establish  this  probationary  penitentiary. 
However,  the  scheme  fell  through,  and  Barney  was  re-called. 

Leichhardt  again  took  the  field,  and  left  Jimbour  Station,  Darling 
Downs,  in  the  month  of  December,  1846,  just  as  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell 
was  returning  from  his  expedition  to  Tropical  Australia.  Leichhardt's 
intention  was  to  cross  the  Continent  from  east  to  west,  making  for  the 
settlement  at  Swan  Kiver,  in  Western  Australia.  The  attempt, 
however,  ended  in  failure ;  dissensions  broke  out  among  the  explorers, 
the  party  became  fever-stricken,  a  fiock  of  goats  had  to  be  abandoned, 
most  of  the  bullocks  and  some  of  the  horses  and  mules  were  lost,  and 
a  retreat  had  to  be  made  to  the  confines  of  settlement.  Another 
expedition,  made  by  Leichhardt  to  the  Fitzroy  Downs,  discovered  by 
Mitchell,  was  also  unsuccessful  in  its  results.  A  Gk)vemment  Surveyor 
luuned  Burnett  made  a  useful  journey  of  exploration  in  1847,  which 
added  greatly  to  the  knowledge  of  the  country  forming  the  hinterland 
of  Wide  Bay.  The  Burnett  River  bears  this  explorer's  name.  In  1847, 
Edmund  Kennedy  was  sent  out  to  trace  the  course  of  the  Barcoo  of 
Mitchell,  and  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  was  identical  with  the 
Cooper's  Creek  of  Sturt.     Kennedy  soon  set  this  question  at  rest,  and 
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discovered  on  his  own  accoont  the  Thompson,  one  of  the  principal 
affluents  of  the  Barcooy  or  Victoria. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1848  saw  Leichhardt  once  more  making 
a  plunge  into  the  uniEii4>ped  wilderness,  but  this  time  he  did  not 
return.  He  set  forth  poorly  provisioned,  in  all  save  live  stock,  and 
with  an  insufficient  supply  of  ammunition,  to  realise  bis  great  trans- 
continental project ;  and  nothing  more  is  known  than  tliat  he  reached 
the  Cogoon  River.  The  same  year  another  ill-£ftted  expedition  set 
out ;  this  time  for  the  north.  The  leader  was  Edmund  Kemiedy,  and 
liis  destinatiiHi  Cape  York.  He  took  with  him  eleven  white  men  and 
a  black  boy.  Of  the  whole  party,  only  the  black  boy  and  two  of  the 
white  men  returned ;  the  rest  of  the  party  perished,  the  leader  having 
been  speared  by  the  natives. 

A  number  ci  Chinese  were  imported  in  1848  to  act  as  shepherds  to 
the  squatters,  there  being  at  that  time  a  great  dearth  of  this  kind  of 
labour.  Emigration  from  Great  Britain  of  free  colonists  of  a  superior 
class  was  also  encouraged,  with  a  view  to  the  counteraction  of  the  evils 
arising  from  the  convict  system.  Amcmg  the  f(H*emost  leaders  of  this 
movement  was  the  Eev.  Dr.  J.  D.  Lang,  who  had  visited  Brisbane  in 
the  year  1846.  He  was  the  means  of  introducing  to  the  young  colony- 
hundreds  of  artisans  and  their  families ;  but  the  promoter  of  this  type 
of  immigration  frequently  came  into  collision  with  the  authorities  at 
the  Colonial  Office.  One  of  the  ships  chartered  under  his  auspices,  the 
"  Fortitude,"  gave  its  name  to  Fortitude  Valley,  now  a  well-known 
section  of  the  City  of  Brisbane. 

For  the  next  few  years  the  history  of  the  settlement  is  chiefly  a. 
record  of  disputes  between  the  squatters,  who  were  desirous  of  a 
renewal  of  transportation  in  order  to  obtain  cheap  labour,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  free  population,  who  were  decidedly  averse  to  any 
such  proposal.  The  outcome  of  this  warfare  between  the  two  parties,, 
combined  with  the  rapid  progress  of  the  young  colony,  was  the  gradual 
growth  of  a  keen  aspiration  for  independent  Government.  The  first 
public  meeting  held  in  Brisbane  to  discuss  this  matter  was  convened  in 
January,  1851  ;  and  the  movement  thus  inaugurated  was  continued 
until  brought  to  a  successful  issue  in  the  granting  of  separaticm  by  the 
Imperial  authorities  in  1859.  Moreton  Bay  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  Residency  in  1853,  and  the  Police  Magistrate,  Captain  Wickham^ 
was  appointed  first  Government  Resident. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  gold  fever  in  1 852,  there  was  a  heavy  exodus 
of  population  from  the  northern  districts  to  Victoria.  As  happened 
in  all  the  other  colonies,  ordinary  business  of  all  kinds  was  paralysed^ 
and  those  who  could  not  go  to  the  diggings  themselves  organised  and 
su}^)orted  expeditions  for  vigorously  prospecting  all  parts  of  the 
occupied  districts  which  were  regarded  as  likely  to  be  gold-bearing. 
However,  nothing  substantial  came  of  the  researches  made  at  this  time 
in  the  Moreton  Bay  District,  and  it  was  long  believed  that  northern 
Australia  was  destitute  ci  rich   deposits  of  the  precious  metal,  ao 
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erroneoas  idea  thai  was  afterwards  amply  dissipated  in  the  magnificent 
diseoreries  at  Charters  Towers,  the  Croydon,  the  Hodgkinson,  the- 
Flihner,  the  Etheridge,  the  Gilbert,  the  Woolgar,  Mount  Morgan,  and 
various  other  rich  finds.  In  coarse  of  time  people  recovered  their 
composiire,  and  enterprise  again  flowed  in  its  ordinary  channels.  The 
cnliimtion  of  cotton  was  attempted,  bat  not  on  a  large  scale ;  the 
coal  measures  on  the  banks  of  the  Brisbane  and  the  Bremer  were 
worked  with  redoabled  energy,  and  wheat-growing  and  arrowroot 
eoltore  were  begun. 

The  aborigines  continued  to  give  trouble  to  the  settlers  in  the 
frontier  diatricts.  On  one  occasion  four  or  five  hundred  nativea 
wtnbined  to  attack  a  station  in  the  Maranoa  District,  and  were  beaten 
off  while  attempting  to  storm  the  hut  in  which  the  hands  had 
entrenched  themselves.  In  1851,  the  first  wool  ship  from  Moreton  Bay 
■uled  direct  to  London;  and  in  the  same  year  Brisbane  became  a 
place  for  holding  a  Circuit  Court  The  Judge  sat  in  the  chapel  of  the 
M  convict  barracks,  an  apartment  which,  after  separation,  was  used 
M  a  Legislative  Assembly  Chamber;  and  again,  until  its  demolition^ 
sooommodated  the  Supreme  Court  of  Queensland. 

The  non-retum  of  Leichhardt  was  a  matter  of  grave  anxiety  to  the 
colonists,  and  the  most  circumstantial  rumours  reached  them  that  the 
intrepid  explorer  had  met  with  an  untimely  end.  These  rumours 
became  so  prevalent  and  disquieting  that  at  length  Hovenden  Hely,  & 
former  officer  of  the  ill-starred  Leiclihardt,  was  sent  out  in  January,. 
1852,  to  search  for  the  missing  expedition.  He  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  quest,  however,  and,  his  provisions  running  short,  he  was  compelled 
to  beat  a  retreat  to  the  settlements.  In  1855,  A.  C.  Gregory  took  up 
the  sohition  of  the  mystery  of  the  interior,  and  made  extensive 
explorations  in  north-west  Australia  and  the  country  around  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria ;  but»  so  far  as  the  fate  of  Leichhardt  was  concerned,, 
he  was  equally  unsuccessful. 

In  the  year  1855,  the  Fitaroy  River  was  first  navigated,  and  the 
adjacent  cotnitry  speedily  taken  up  by  the  squatters.  At  Canoona,  a 
station  only  7  miles  distant  from  the  point  of  debarkation,  a  patch  of 
ridi  alluvial  gold  deposits  was  subsequently  found,  and  the  discovery 
▼M  10  exi^erated  by  rumour,  that  a  fleet  of  vessels  from  all  the  ports  in 
Australasia  made  a  speedy  appearance  in  Keppel  Bay,  conveying  on 
immense  rush  of  diggers  and  adventurers  from  all  quarters ;  even  New 
Zealand  being  represented.  A  township  inraiediately  sprang  np  ;  but 
sfi  the  payable  gold  was  soon  exhausted,  and  starvation  stared  thousands 
of  adventurers  in  the  ^e.  The  country  around  was  scoured  for  the 
pt^ecioos  metal,  and  was  declared  barren,  though  since  then  thousands 
of  ounces  have  been  taken  from  it.  The  diggers  were  at  their  wits*^ 
€wi,  when  the  Oovemments  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria. 
de^tched  steamers  to  take  away  such  as  had  been  unable  to  leave  at 
their  own  cost,  or  with  the  help  of  the  friends  they  had  left  behind 
tnem. 
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The  memory  of  the  lost  Leichhardt  waa  suddenly  revived,  in  ld57» 
by  the  curious  story  told  by  a  convict  named  Garbut,  who  had  been  a 
frontier  bushman,  and  who  offered  the  disclosure  of  a  great  secret  as  the 
price  of  his  liberty.  He  stated  that  he  had  paid  a  visit,  far  beyond  th« 
outposts  of  settlement ;  in  fact,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Ck>ntinent,  to  a 
colony  of  absconders  from  the  old  penal  depots.  These  outlaws  had 
been  chanced  upon  by  Leichhardt  in  the  course  of  his  expedition,  and 
they,  fearing  disclosure  and  punishment,  had  compelled  him  and  his 
party  to' remain  with  them.  Public  sympathy  eagerly  caught  hold  of 
the  fable,  and  Gregory  was  again  sent  out  to  search  for  the  lost 
explorer.  Garbut's  tiction  was  easily  exploded  by  a  passage  through 
his  invented  paradise,  where  the  only  thin^  the  search  expedition  found, 
which  could,  by  any  possibility,  be  identi6ed  with  Leichhardt^  was  the 
letter  "  L,''  cut  into  a  tree  growing  near  the  Barcoo  River.  Gregory 
traversed  a  large  area  of  unknown  country,  and  was  received  in 
Adelaide  with  great  enthusiasm. 

Moreton  Bay  entrance  was  the  scene  of  a  deplorable  shipping  disaster 
in  1856,  when  the  immigrant  vessel,  ^*  Phoebe  Dunbar,"  grounded  at 
Amity  Point,  8tradbroke  Island.  In  the  same  year,  eleven  persons 
were  murdered  by  the  aborigines  at  Hornet  Bank,  on  the  Dawson 
Biver.  On  the  6th  September,  1858,  Brisbane  was  proclaimed  a  muni- 
cipality. On  the  10th  December,  1859,  the  whole  of  New  South  Wales 
north  of  Point  Danger  was  proclaimed  a  separate  colony  under  the 
name  of  Queensland. 

The  work  of  exploration  continued  to  be  pushed  vigorously  forward. 
In  1858-9,  William  Landsborough  explored  in  detail  a  considerable 
stretch  of  territory  on  the  Isaacs  and  Suttor  Rivera;  and  George 
Elphinstone  Dalrymple  or<;anised  an  expedition  by  land,  and  ran 
down  the  Burdekin  towards  the  sea,  while  a  schooner  sailed  up  the 
coast  to  meet  him  at  Upstart  Bay.  In  1861,  Burke  and  Wills 
(concerning  whose  expedition  something  has  already  been  said  in 
the  chapter  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  Victoria),  after  traversing 
the  continent  from  Melbourne  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  perished 
from  privation  on  the  return  journey  in  the  Great  Stony  Desert  of 
Sturt.  This  ill-starred  expedition  crossed  and  re-crossed  the  only  por- 
tion of  Queensland  which,  up  to  then,  remained  unexplored,  viz.,  the 
extreme  west,  from  Cooper's  Creek  to  the  great  Gulf ;  and  three  relief 
expeditions  simultaneously  set  forth  from  bases  of  operations  widely 
apart  to  rescue  them,  or  to  ascertain  their  fate,  and  these  added  greatly 
to  the  growing  knowledge  of  the  interior.  The  relief  expedition  under 
McKinlay,  with  whom  was  W.  O.  Hodgkinson,  started  from  the  south, 
and  ultimately  reached  the  coast,  where  the  party  found  Captain 
Norman,  R.N.,  on  the  Albert  River  with  H.M.S.  "  Victoria,"  and  the 
wreck  of  the  tender  '^  Firefly  "  moored  as  a  hulk  in  the  stream.  The 
second  relief  expedition,  led  by  Commandant  Fred.  Walker,  started  from 
the  Bauhinia  Downs,  on  the  Dawson  River,  on  the  7th  September, 
1861,  and  proceeded  north-westerly,  via  the  head- waters  of  the  Alice 
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and  Thompson  Rivers.  Walker  discovered  and  named  the  Norman, 
and  after  considerable  exploration  in  the  north-west  of  the  colony, 
made  his  way  by  the  Gilbert  Ranges'and  the  Burdekin  River  to  Port 
Denison.  Landsborough,  the  leader  of  the  third  relief  expedition,  did 
not  succeed  in  tracing  the  route  of  Burke  and  Wills,  but  he  was,  never- 
theless, received  in  Melbourne  with  every  mark  of  public  appreciation. 
Aiioteworthy  expedition  of  this  period  was  that  of  the  brothers  Frank 
and  Alexander  Jardine,  who  essayed  the  transport  of  a  mob  of  cattle 
to  Somerset,  Cape  York,  and  who  literally  fought  their  way  through 
hordes  of  hostile  blacks,  ultimately  arriving  at  their  destination  in 
safety.  In  1866,  a  man  named  Hume,  pretending  to  have  authentic 
information  concerning  the  fate  of  Leiclihardt,  managed  to  induce  a 
couple  of  believers  to  accompany  him  to  Cooper's  Creek.  Reaching  the 
creek  the  travellers  for  four  days  journeyed  inwards  without  water, 
and  then  they  separated,  each  man  hunting  for  the  precious  fluid  by 
himself.  One  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  water,  and  returned  to  the 
rendezvous  only  to  discover  that  his  comrades  had  departed ;  so  he 
went  on  to  a  station  for  help.  Searchers  sent  out  with  succour  found 
the  body  of  Hume  beside  that  of  his  horse,  which  he  had  killed  in 
order  to  drink  its  blood.  The  corpse  of  the  other  man  was  afterwards 
discovered  in  another  direction.  Some  years  later  a  peraon  named. 
Skuthorpe,  frontier  bushman  and  squatter,  also  professed  to  have  found 
relics  of  the  lost  explorer,  but  he  never  suffered  them  to  be  seen,  and 
his  assertions  were  received  with  incredulity. 

The  Royal  Letters  Patent  creating  the  colony  of  Queensland  were 
issued,  as  already  mentioned,  on  the  1 3th  May,  1 859.  The  first  Governor 
appointed  by  the  Crown  to  the  superintendence  of  the  young  province 
was  Sir  Greorge  Ferguson  Bowen,  who  arrived  in  Brisbane  by  the  war 
con'ette  "Cordelia,"  on  the  10th  December,  1859,  and,  on  landing, 
formally  proclaimed  the  colony,  amidst  universal  jubilation. 

The  territory  over  which  Governor  Bowen  had  been  appointed  to 
nile  was  noble  as  regards  area  and  magnificent  in  point  of  resources, 
^t  extended  for  1,300  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  900  miles  from 
east  to  west,  including  great  varieties  both  of  soil  and  climate,'  and 
ftimishing  the  products  both  of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones.  It 
occupied  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  continent,  and  comprised  an 
area  of  668,497  square  miles,  being  thus  more  than  twice  the  size  of 
New  South  Wales  and  nearly  eight  times  that  of  Victoria. 

Besides  the  Royal  Letters  Patent  creating  the  colony  and  appointing 
ita  Governor,  there  was  a  second  order  which  invested  His  Excellency 
^th  specific  powers  to  make  laws  and  provide  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  while  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  was  empowered  to 
create  a  nucleus  of  a  local  Parliament  by  appointing  for  four  years  such 
persons  as  he  might  deem  qualified  to  sit  in  the  new  Legislative  Council. 
The  Governor  of  Queensland  was  charged  with  the  task  of  completing 
the  pergonnel  of  the  Council  by  additional  nominations  of  members 
with  life  tenure.     With  respect  to  the  election  of  members  to  form  the 
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representative  chamber,  the  LegUkitive  AasemUy,  the  franehise  was 
limited  to  such  residents  as  had  at  least  the  qualification  of  a  XIO 
Annual  lodger's  tenancy.  Great  ^dissatisfaction  was  expressed  in  the 
new  colony  at  the  ezdusion  from  its  territorial  area  of  the  rich  territory 
comprising  the  Clarence,  the  Bichmond,  and  the  New  England  XHa- 
tricts ;  and,  for  years  after,  this  north-eastern  portion  of  the  mother 
colony  indulged  in  sporadic  outbreaks  of  quickly  subsiding  agitation  for 
union  with  Queensland. 

The  population  of  the  new  colony  at  the  date  of  its  separation  was 
about  25,000.  The  pastoral  industry  was  almost  the  only  one  deaerv- 
ing  the  name,  agriculture  being  limited  to  the  cultivation  of  maize  and 
of  hay,  and  mining  was  represented  by  a  couple  of  coal  pits  of  small 
•output.  Three-fourths  of  the  richest  pastoral  land  in  the  colony  were 
untenanted  save  by  aborigines ;  and,  though  population  was  inereaa- 
ing,  it  was  but  at  a  slow  rate.  At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of 
•separate  government,  there  was  not  a  seaport  town  in  the  colony  to  the 
wharfs  of  which  a  laden  ship  of  1,000  tons  could  a^^roach ;  and  there 
was  also  scarcely  a  made  road  in  the  whole  territory,  although  the  city 
of  Brisbane  had  been  proclaimed  a  municipality  on  the  6th  September 
of  the  year  preceding. 

With  the  Governor  came  Mr.  Robert  G.  W.  Herbert,  who  had,  like 
His  Excellency  himself,  served  as  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
This  gentleman  was  appointed  by  Sir  George  £owen  to  act  as  Colonial 
Secretary  and  First  Minister.  On  his  return  to  England  some  few  years 
later,  Mr.  Herbert  became  Penmanent  Under  Secretary  of  the  Colonial 
Office.  The  elections  for  the  first  Legislative  Assembly  were  held  early 
in  the  year,  and  the  first  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  29th  of  May, 

1860,  ninety  years  and  a  few  days  after  the  date  when  Cuptain  Cook 
visited  Moreton  Bay. 

During  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  first  Herbert  Ministry,  legislaticm 
dealing  with  primary  and  secondary  education  was  adopted.  The 
former  was  undertaken  by  the  State,  and  the  administration  delegated 
to  a  nominee  board,  while  provision  was  made  for  the  latter  by  atlbrd- 
ing  facilities  for  the  founding  of  grammar  schools  under  trustees,  with 
endowments  from  the  consolidated  revenue.  On  the  6th  November,  1860, 
State-aid  to  religion  was  withdrawn.  In  1861,  laws  of  equal  import- 
ance were  passed ;  among  them  measures  providing  for  municipal 
government,  and  for  the  transfer  of  real  estate,  the  latter  founded  on 
the  Torrens  system.  The  first  census  was  taken  on  the  7th  of  April, 
in  the  same  year,  when  the  population  of  the  colony  was  found  to  be 
30,059.  The  first  telegraph  message  was  despatched  on  the  10th  of  the 
?uime  month.     The  first  State  trial  (Regina  v,  Pugh)  took  place  in 

1861,  the  question  at  issue  b^ng  the  right  of  free  discussion,  and 
resulted  in  favour  of  the  defendant.  The  first  Queensland  Exliibition 
was  opened  on  the  29th  October  in  this  year. 

During  the  provincial  connection  of  Moreton  Bay  with  New  South 
Wales,  thousands  of  immigrants  were  constantly  being  poui^  into 
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Syioejj  tke  northern  colony  having,  perforoe,  to  be  content  with  an 
oocasiofial  shipload.  With  the  advent  of  separate  Government,  Queens- 
land inaugurated  an  independent  immigration  system,  selecting  Mr. 
Henry  Jordan,  who  proved  a  particalarly  efficient  agent,  to  advocate  in 
England  the  advantages  of  the  colony  as  a  sphere  lor  enterprise.  Special 
indvoonents  were  ofSared  by  the  Legislature  to  desirable  immigrants. 
Tu  those  who  defrayed  the  cost  of  their  own  passages  orders  were 
granted  availaJble  in  payment  for  lands,  representing  to  each  adult  £18 
on  arrival^  and  £12  additional  after  two  years'  residence,  two  children 
being  accepted  as  equal  to  one  adult.  An  extensive  traffic  in  these 
orders  immediately  sprang  up.  The  newly-ariived  immigrants  uncertain 
where  to  proceed  or  how  to  act  under  their  altered  condition  of  life, 
were  easily  persuaded  to  sell  their  orders  at  less  than  their  value,  and 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  issued  was  thus  defeated,  while  the  new- 
comers drifted  into  hired  service  or  hung  about  the  towns ;  though  a 
certain  proportion  did  take  up  land  and  settle  down.  Later  on  a  Land 
Act  wafi  passed  which  made  provision  for  the  establishment  of  agricul- 
tural reserves,  each  containing  100  acres,  at  East  and  West  Moreton, 
Wide  Bay,  Port  Curtis,  and  Keppel  Bay ;  and  reservations  for  settle- 
ment, 10,000  acres  in  extent,  were  to  be  defined  within  5  miles  of  every 
town  of  500  inhabitants.  These  lands  were  made  available  to  selectors 
at  £1  per  acre,  payable  by  instalments.  As  a  result  of  its  immigration 
policy,  the  colony  soon  received  a  large  accession  to  its  population ;  in 
the  first  four  years  alone  the  number  added  was  not  less  than  46,422. 

Dnring  the  first  years  of  responsible  government  the  pastoral  industry 
was  exceedingly  prosperous.  Settlers  were  constantly  pushing  forward 
the  frontiers  of  settlement,  though  greatly  harassed  by  the  hostility  of 
tlie  aboriginal  inhabitants.  Murders  by  the  blacks  of  solitary  shepherds 
and  straggling  stockmen  were  constantly  being  reported,  without,  how- 
ever, exciting  much  more  than  passing  interest  and  annoyance.  The 
colony  was  greatly  shocked,  therefore,  when  a  massacre  occurred  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  a  whole  family  named  Wills,  together  with  their 
station  hands,  nineteen  persons  in  all,  were  slaughtered  by  the 
aborigines  in  one  night.  This  outrage  was  followed  by  an  act  of  venge- 
ance by  the  whites,  the  police,  assisted  by  volunteers,  killing  some  170 
aborigines  whom  they  pursued  to  the  Midway  Ranges. 

In  1861,  Govemor  Bowen  paid  a  visit  to  Cape  York  with  the  object 
of  selecting  a  station  to  replace  that  so  long  uselessly  maintained  at 
Fort  Essington.  Nearly  every  commander  of  a  Queen's  ship  exploring 
in  the  seas  lying  to  the  northward  of  the  colony  had  condemned  it,  and 
eipressed  a  preference  for  Poi-t  Albany.  His  Excellency  confirmed 
their  recommendations,  and  appointed  as  Government  Resident  Mr. 
Jaidine,  who  was  established  with  a  small  detachment  of  marines  at 
Somerset,  a  harbour  of  refuge  on  the  inner  side  of  Albany  Island.  By 
this  time  pastoral  settlement  had  spread  all  along  the  coast  as  far  north 
u  Cardwell ;  inland,  the  Thompson  River  was  being  rapidly  occupied ; 
aad  northward,  the  country  watered  by  the  Flinders  River ;  the  Plains 
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of  Promise  were  occupied  bj  cattle,  and  the  hinterland  of  the  Golf  of 
Caq)entar]a  was  rigidly  taken  up  for  sqnattages.  Extensive  deposits 
of  copper  ore  had  been  discovered  in  the  Peak  Downs  District^  and 
active  mining  operations  were  proceeding. 

The  second  Parliament  met  on  the  22nd  Jalv,  1863,  and  did  not 
dissolve  until  the  29th  May,  1867,  and,  daring  the  greater  part  of  its 
term,  the  Hon.  Robert  Herbert  retained  the  confidence  of  the  repre- 
sentative legislature.  On  the  21st  September,  1863«  the  Queensland 
Bank  Act  was  passed,  and  the  first  bank  having  its  headquarters  in  the 
colony  was  established  under  its  provisions.  The  bank  b^an  business 
in  October,  but  had  only  a  brief  life,  being  overwhelmed  in  the  financial 
cataclysm  of  1866. 

Just  after  the  accomplishment  of  separation,  a  movement  was 
initiated  by  a  public  company  to  construct  a  tramway  to  facilitate 
traffic  between  the  Darling  Downs  and  the  Bremer  at  I|)8wich,  to  which 
point  river  steamers  daily  plied  from  Brisbane.  This  project  collapsed, 
and  the  conception  of  a  railway  took  its  place.  The  starting  of  con- 
struction was,  however,  delayed  for  several  years,  owing  to  the  conten- 
tions which  arose  between  Brisbane  and  Ipswich  as  to  the  proper  point 
of  departure.  At  length  the  squatting  party  in  Parliament^  seeking  to 
deal  out  a  rebuff  to  the  capital,  which  represented  the  democracy 
(mainly  immigrant)  of  the  colony,  decided  on  Ipswich,  and  the  work 
of  construction  was  begun.  The  gauge  adopted  was  the  3  ft.  6  in., 
and  the  line  was  opened  from  Ipswich  to  Grandchester  on  the  31st 
July,  1865.  Brisbane  obtained,  as  some  compensation,  a  measure 
for  improving  the  access  to  the  town,  and  the  river  bar  and  the  flats 
were  dredged  with  the  view  of  cutting  a  deep-water  channel.  Sugar 
culture  was  encouraged  by  liberal  arrangements  for  the  acquisition  of 
plantations  on  the  alluvial  lands  along  the  coastal  rivers  and  creeks  ; 
and  the  first  sugar  from  Queensland  cane  was  manufactured  on  the 
9th  September,  1864.  The  growth  of  cotton  was  effectually  stimulated 
by  liberal  bounties  granted  by  Parliament  on  the  export  of  the  staple, 
and  between  1867  and  1874  no  less  than  10,023,585  lb.  were  grown 
and  exported.  But  with  the  increase  of  production  in  America, 
consequent  on  the  termination  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  cessation  of 
the  practice  of  paying  bounties,  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain 
payable  results,  and  the  cultivation  died  out 

The  revenue  of  the  young  colony  was  not,  of  course,  adequate  for 
defraying  the  cost  of  founding  its  institutions  and  carrying  out  great 
public  works,  and  recourse  had  early  to  be  had  to  the  money  market  of 
London,  where,  during  the  years  1861-3-4,  loans  had  been  authorised 
and  negotiated  aggregating  £1,856,236. 

From  January,  1860,  to  the  end  of  September  1865,  over  46,000 
immigrants  had  been  added  to  the  population  of  the  colony  ;  the  Bank 
of  Queensland,  with  local  share-holding  and  a  local  directorate,  had  been 
established,  money  was  plentiful  and  credit  readily  obtained,  building 
societies  had  been  established,  and  buuiness  enterprises  of  all  kinds 
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were  floarifthing.     In  1865,  however,  the  colony  was  forced  to  repeat 
the  bitter  experience  of  South  Australia  in  1841,  of  New  South  Wales 
in  1842,  and  of  New  Zealand  in  the  cold  daye  of  financial  collapse  that 
succeeded  the  Yogel  policy  of  national  exiMinaion  and  construction  of 
public  works.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  expenditure  of  bor- 
rowed money  hud  been  extravagant  and  in  not  a  few  instances  uiyustiii- 
able.     The  waste  of  money  on  railways  and  in  dredging  was  enormous, 
and  the  stoppage  of  this  extravagance  was  coincident  with  one  of  those 
waves  of  depression  which,  from  time  to  time,  afflict  the  commercial 
operations  of  the  world.    Its  effects  were  felt  with  emphatic  severity  in 
Queensland  ;  prices  of  pastoral  products  fell ;  the  banks  stopped  the 
granting  of  credit  and  called  in  their  advances.     Parliament  naturall^^ 
tamed  its  hand  against  the  Herbert  Ministry  which  was  driven  fronu 
office     The  new  Ministry  was  led  by  the  Hon.  Arthur  Maoalister,  and 
attempted  to  stem  the  torrent  of  disaster,  but  confusion  reigned  supreme, 
and  after  six  months  it  was  swept  aside.     The  Hon.  Robert  Herbert 
again  essayed  the  task  of  governing  the  country  and  again  succumbed 
alter  three  weeks'  trial.     On  the  7th  August  Macaliater  once  more 
accepted  office  amid  the  wildest  public  panic.     The  failures  in  Great 
firitain  of  the  banking  finn  of  Overend  Gumey,  and  the  great  contrac- 
tors, Peto,  Braasey,  and  Bettii,  who  had  the  contract  for  the  railway  then 
being  constructed,  and  also  for  the  Victoria  bridge,  had  greatly  intensi- 
fied the  crisis  in  Queensland ;  but  it  was  hoped  that  the  storm  might  be 
weathered  with  the  help  of  a  freshly  authorised  loan.     The  Sydney 
agency  of  the  Agra  and  Masterman's  Bank  had  alrectdy  undertaken  to 
make  the  necessary  advances,  when  the  news  from  London  of  the  collapse 
of  that  institution  brought  total  wreckage  in  its  train.     The  Bank  of 
Qaeenaland  closed  its  doors  ;  investment  society  after  investment  society 
ra])idly  went  to  the  wall,  insolvencies  followed  each  other  in  bewildering 
sQocesaion,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  social  polity  seemed  to  be  absolutely 
disintegrating.     The  Treasury  was  totally  depleted— trust  funds,  saving 
bsuiks'  deposits,  and  ordinary  revenue  had  alike  disappeared.     Tenants., 
ceased  to  pay  their  rents,  and  thousands  were  discharged  from  employ- 
ment, or  had  to  forego  the  receipt  of  their  salaries  ;  even  the  navvies 
engaged  in  railway  construction  were  turned  adrift  by  the  contractors 
who  could  no  longer  pay  their  wages.     The  discharged  navvies  there- 
upon collected  in  a  menacing  body,  seized  a  train  going  to  Ipswich,  and 
marched  ufion  the  city  of  Brisbane,  heralded  by  rumours  of  the  most 
ttlAmung  description.     Reports  circulated  among  the  citizens  that  the 
malcontents  had  sworn  to  loot  the  shops  and  the  banks,  to  burn  down 
Government  House,  and  to  hang  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.   The  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  were  panic^tricken,  and  behaved  as  if  they 
were  demented,  their  abject  terror  serving  only  to  augment  the  public 
*i*rm.  The  police  were,  however,  armed,  and  the  members  of  th^  Civil 
Service  provided  with  batons,  and  sworn  in  as  special  constables.  Many 
citizens  were  also  sworn  in,  but  the  only  things  served  out  to  them  for 
^e  protection  of  the  community  were  badges  and  rosettes.     When  the 
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navvies  arrived  they  were  found  to  number  only  125  very  weary 
famished  men  ;  but  they  were  speedily  reinforced  by  many  of  the  local 
unemployed.  The  Riot  Act  was  read,  the  police  loaded  their  rifles 
with  ball  cartridges,  and  the  men  were  headed  off  to  a  vacant  reserve 
on  the  flank  of  Windmill  Hill,  where  thc-y  were  furnished  with  food  and 
addressed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  and  others.  Employment  was 
found  for  them  on  relief  works,  where  they  received  58.  a  day  and 
rations,  and  the  difficulty  was  tided  over. 

This  diversion  gained  for  the  Ministry  a  little  breathing  time,  of 
which  they  proceeded  to  make  immediate  use.  Parliamentary  sanction 
was  obtained,  and  ^300,000  of  Treasury  bills  at  short  dates,  and  bearing 
10  per  cent,  interest,  were  issued,  and  realised  £298,671,  thus  staving 
off  the  total  collapse  which  apparently  was  imminent.  One  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  Treasury  notes  of  £1  each,  serving  alike  as  relief 
to  the  Government  and  as  a  currency,  were  also  put  into  circulation, 
rand  other  devices  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  avert  financial  ruin. 
.Just  prior  to  this  great  crisis.  Kanakas  to  work  on  the  sugar  planta- 
tions were  first  introduced  into  the  colony,  and  the  germ  of  a  disin- 
tegrating social  factor  was  thus  sown  which  was  destined  to  produce 
unpalatable  fruit  in  later  years  of  development.  In  the  month  of 
September,  1867,  a  miner  named  James  Nash,  while  wandering  in  the 
Wide  Bay  district,  found  indications  of  gold,  and  in  a  day  or  two  had 
washed  out  sufficient  of  the  precious  metal  to  represent  a  value  of  some 
£200  or  £300.  The  news  soon  became  known  far  and  wide,  and 
the  discovery  was  announced  to  the  authorities.  Nash  led  the  Gold 
Commissioner  and  nearly  the  whole  population  of  Maryborough  to 
the  scene  of  his  fortunate  find.  The  whole  of  Queensland  was  in  a 
turmoil,  and  thousands  of  impoverished  settlers  gathered  to  the  new 
•**ru8h."  Then  was  unearthed  the  Curtis  nugget,  containing  £3,000 
worth  of  gold,  and  a  tremendous  influx  of  diggers  set  in  from  all 
parts  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  town  of  Gympie  sprang 
up,  and  many  localities  in  the  neighbourhood  were  found  to  contain 
gold  in  alluvial  deposit.  The  discovery  was  opportune,  and  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  the  hopes  of  the  colonists.  The  field  was  situated  about 
100  miles  north  of  Brisbane,  and  has  since  proved  one  of  the  most 
important  gold-producing  centres  of  the  colony. 

During  the  Macalister  regime  a  Stamp  Duties  Act  was  passed,  also 
an  important  measure  dealing  with  the  alienation  of  the  Crown  lands  ; 
but  the  result  of  the  general  election  failed  to  confirm  Mr.  Macalister's 
^policy,  and  his  Ministry  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  Hon.  Robert  R. 
Mackenzie,  who,  retaining  office  for  a  little  more  than  a  year,  appealed 
to  the  country,  and,  on  the  meeting  of  the  fourth  Parliament,  w^as 
defeated.  In  spite  of  the  political  instability,  the  colony  was  now,  once 
more,"  upon  the  upward  grade.  The  new  Land  Act  gave  greater  facilities 
for  settlement,  and  the  sugar  industry  began  to  give  signs  of  importance, 
and  to  replace  the  languishing  cotton  plantations.  By  the  end  of  1869 
there  were  in  the  colony  twenty-eight  sugar-mills  at  work. 
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Sir  George  Bowen  surrendered  his  office  just  on  the  eve  of  the  new 
era  of  promise  and  financial  confidence,  leaving  the  colony  on  the  4th 
January,  1868.  The  Government  was  administered  till  the  14th  August 
following  by  the  Hon.  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir)  Maurice  Charles 
CConnell,  President  of  the  Legislative  Council  Sir  George  Bowen's 
soccessor,  Colonel  Samuel  Wensley  Blarckall,  assumed  the  responsibilities 
of  office  on  the  14th  August,  1868. 

The  Hon.  Charles  lilley's  Ministry  succeeded  that  of  Mr.  Mackenzie 
on  the  25th  November,  1868,  and  lasted  till  the  end  of  May,  1870. 
During  its  term  of  office  the  Civil  Service  Act  was  repealed,  a  number 
of  measures  dealing  with  court  procedure  were  passed,  and  amendments 
were  made  in  the  electoral  laws.  The  tenure  of  pastoral  leases  was 
changed  by  making  provision  for  the  resumption,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Grovemment,  of  lands  as  required  for  settlement,  subject,  however, 
to  the  approval  of  Parliament. 

During  Sir  Maurice  O'Connell's  administration,  and  early  in  the  year 
1868,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  making  the  tour  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies,  paid  a  visit  to  Brisbane,  and  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm. 

The  colony  continued  to  advance,  and  it  owed  no  little  of  its  prosperity 
to  the  successive  discoveries  of  gold  made  within  its  borders.  One  after 
the  other,  the  new  fields  afforded  scope  to  the  energies  of  the  digger, 
and  opened  up  fresh  avenues  for  the  employment  of  the  capital  of  the 
speculator.  Ravenswood,  the  Cape  River,  the  Gilbert,  the  Etheridge, 
Charters  Towers,  and  Cloncurry,  are  all  gold-bearing  areas,  still  worked, 
which  were  opened  up  about  this  period,  and  attracted  population  and 
invited  investment.  There  was,  however,  the  germ  of  future  trouble 
which  became  more  serious  as  the  years  went  by.  This  was  the  presence 
among  white  people  of  an  alien  and  coloured  race.  The  expansion  of 
the  sugar  industry  had  created  a  demand  for  cheap  labour,  available  for 
employment  on  the  plantations.  An  old  South  Sea  whaling  captain, 
named  Robert  Towns,  who  had  accumulated  great  wealth  in  ti-ading 
with  the  South  Sea  Islanders  prior  to  settling  in  Sydney,  was  among 
the  earliest  to  engage  in  sugar-cane  growing  on  a  large  scale.  He  first 
took  up  a  plantation  on  the  Logan  River ;  but  is  best  known  as  the 
founder  of  Townsville.  With  a  view  to  working  his  plantation  more 
cheaply  he  quietly  brought  to  the  colony  a  shipload  of  Kanakas,  as  the 
8outh  Sea  Islanders  are  termed ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  other 
planters  began  to  follow  his  example  In  1868,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  legislate  restrictively  with  regard  to  the  traffic  in  this  class  of  labour ; 
hut  the  sugar  interest  had  become  politically  powerful,  and  the 
Legislature  confined  its  action  to  passing  an  Act  to  regulate  recruiting 
for  labour  in  the  South  Seas,  and  the  conditions  of  the  contracts  made 
with  the  Islanders.  The  early  records  of  "  black-birding "  cruises, 
And  the  scandal  connected  with  the  Hopeful  case,  cast  a  cloud  of 
suspicion  upon  the  entire  system.  The  ships  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy 
eyed  with  severe  scrutiny  the  doings  of  the  labour  boats;  and  the  white 
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workers  in  tha  colony  resented  the  competition  and  the  presence  amon^ 
them  of  an  inferior  and  an  alien  race.  Thev  alleged  that  cheapness  wa» 
the  only  cause  of  the  employment  of  savages  in  a  civilised  commnnity 
and  the  capitalists  retorted  that  the  work  was  such  that  Earopeans 
could  not  perform  it,  and  that  the  employment  of  Kanakas  had  enabled  an 
industry  to  be  developed,  which  otherwise,  like  the  cultivation  of  cotton^ 
would  not  have  been  possible — an  industry,  moreover,  which  indirectly 
furnished  employment  to  large  numbers  oif  white  labourers  in  other 
departments  of  production  and  distribution.  Some  notion  of  the* 
proportions  rapidly  attained  by  the  traffic  in  South  Sea  Island  labour 
may  be  formed  from  a  consideration  of  the  fact  that  in  1868  (wherr 
official  statistics  first  became  available)  six  vessels  brought  437  males 
and  two  females ;  in  1869  five  ships  brought  276  males  and  two  females; 
and  in  1870,  nine  ships  brouirht  1,294  males  and  18  females. 

In  the  year  1869  another  step  was  made  in  the  progress  of  public 
instruction,  provision  being  made  under  State  subsidy  for  secondary 
.  education  by  the  establishment  of  the  Brisbane  Grammar  School.  In 
the  month  of  May,  1870,  the  Hon.  Charles  Lilley  had  no  longer  the- 
command  of  a  majority  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  resigned.  The- 
Hon.  (afterwards  Sir)  Arthur  Hunter  Palmer  was  thereupon  summoned 
to  form  a  Ministry,  and  two  months  later  he  obtained  a  dissolution.  On 
meeting  the  new  Parliament,  Mr.  Palmer  found  that  his  policy  had 
been  confirmed  by  a  majority  of  the  electors ;  and  he  was  able  to  retain, 
office  until  the  8th  January,  1874. 

Governor  Blackall,  the  most  popular  and  the  most  deeply  regretted 
of  all  the  representatives  of  Royalty  who  had  ruled  the  colony,  died  iii 
office  on  the  2nd  January,  1871,  and  the  Government  was  administered 
by  the  Hon.  M.  C.  O'Connell,  President  of  the  Legislative  Council^ 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  on  the  12th  August 
followinif.  In  the  month  of  June  of  the  same  vear,  after  a  life  of 
rather  more  than  six  months,  the  fifth  Parliament  was  dissolved ;  but 
the  succeeding  one,  opened  in  November,  brought  no  change  in  the- 
administration. 

The  Queensland  National  Bank,  which  has  been  a  fertile  source  of 
political  trouble,  and  in  connection  with  which  there  has  been  such  a 
vast  amount  of  litigation,  was  founded  in  1S71,  and  was  opened  on  the 
2nd  of  June  that  year. 

In  the  year  1872  immense  deposits  of  tin  were  discovered  near 
the  south-eastern  border  of  the  colony,  at  a  place  now  famous  a» 
Stanthorpe,  and  almost  simultaneously  attention  was  directed  to  tht^ 
extensive  lodes  of  copper  ore  on  the  Mount  Perry  Kun,  Burnett 
District.  The  existence  of  opal  in  the  northern  part  of  Queensland 
was  also  brought  to  light,  followed  shortly  afterwards  by  the  discovery 
of  extensive  beds  of  this  gem  on  the  Bulloo,  in  the  Warrego  District. 
The  mineral  discoveries  at  Stanthorpe  and  Mount  Perry  were  only  the 
precursors  of  others  equally  rich  and  extensive,  and  the  colonists  found 
that  tliey  were  dowered  with  every  kind  of  hidden  wealth  that  only  awaited 
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their  exploitation.  A  heavy  fall  in  the  market  price  of  tin  and  copper 
«>mewhat  checked  the  extravagances  of  their  day  dreams,  and  great  losseB 
were  experienced  by  many  who  had  indulged  in  too  eager  speculation.  In 
1872  the  discovery  of  coal  in  the  Wide  Bay  District  added  a  further  area 
to  the  proved  coal  measures  of  the  colony  ;  but  the  mineral  discovery  of 
^e  most  sensational  character  duriog  this  year  was  that  of  the  Palmer 
goki- field  by  Mr.  William  Hann,  who  had  been  despatched  to  explore 
and  prospect  for  minerals  in  the  wild  country  outside  the  limits  of 
<iettlement,  in  the  base  of  the  Cape  York  Peninsula.  Mr.  Hann  had 
associated  with  him  Mr.  Taylor,  a  geologist  of  established  reputation, 
while  Dr.  Tate  accompanied  the  party  in  the  capacity  of  botanist. 
Prospecting  was  conducted  over  a  very  wide  area  of  country,  and 
asveni  important  geographical  discoveries  were  made,  one  of  the  most 
notable  being  that  of  the  Palmer  Biver,  named  after  the  Premier. 
Here  prospects  of  gold  were  found  by  Mr.  Warner,  the  surveyor  of  the 
expedition^  a  discovery  which  subsequently  resulted  in  the  development 
of  one  of  the  richest  gold-fields  in  Australia,  though  the  man  who 
chanced  upon  it  thought  himself  fortunate  in  being  rewarded  by 
half  a  pound  of  coarse  fig  tobacco.  In  1873  James  Venture  Mulligan 
took  up  the  work  of  prospecting  for  gold  at  the  point  where  Hann  had 
left  ofi^,  and  was  fortunate  in  finding  payable  '*  shows "  for  some  40 
loiles  in  the  bed  of  the  Palmer  River.  Acting  on  Mulligan's  advice 
the  Government  opened  Cooktown,  and  sent  up  officers  to  that 
gold-field.  After  prospecting  and  finding  gold  for  80  miles  along  the 
'Coufse  of  the  Palmer,  and  for  a  radius  of  40  miles  outside  the  Palmer, 
Molligan's  party  a[)plied  for  and  obtained  the  Government  reward  of 
X],000.  The  ^me  of  Cooktown  spread  far  and  wide  throughout  the 
iaviliiied  world,  and  a  great  ^'rush"  set  in,  thousands  of  diggers 
•warmia^  to  the  spot  in  a  fleet  of  vessels,  which  were  moored  or 
anchored  hard  by  the  estuary  of  the  Endeavour  River,  where  Cook  had 
beached  his  battered  barque  over  a  hundred  years  before.  Among  the 
invaders  came  hordes  of  Chinese,  and  the  friction  caused  by  their 
intrusion  on  the  field  occasioned  legislative  action,  which  excluded  men 
of  that  race  from  all  gold-bearing  areas  until  a  certain  period  had 
elapsed  after  discovery. 

Up  to  this  time  Ipswich  hsA  been  the  terminus  of  the  railway  nearest 
the  coast,  but  it  was  now  resolved  to  remove  the  absurd  anomaly  of 
leaving  the  metropolis  and  principal  seaport  still  disconnected  from  the 
railway  system  of  the  colony,  and  in  January,  1873,  the  extension  of 
the  railway  from  Ipswich  to  Brisbane  was  begun.  In  June  of  the 
same  year  Captain  Moresby  unfurled  the  Uuion  Jack  in  New  Guinea, 
and  formally  read  a  proclamation  taking  possession  of  it  in  the  name 
ef  Queen  Victoria ;  his  action,  however,  was  not  confirmed.  During 
this  eroise  the  blacksmith  on  board  H.M.S.  '^Basilisk,"  Captain 
Moresby's  vessel,  reported  the  discovery,  a  few  miles  inland,  of 
^old-bearing  quartz.  This  discovery  has  since  been  confirmed  by 
numerous  visits  of   gold-hunting    diggers,  particularly  to  Sudest  and 
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Woodlark  Islands.  In  the  following  year  the  Hon.  Henry  Parkes,  at 
that  time  Colonial  Secretary  for  New  South  Wales,  addressed  a  minute 
to  Governor  Bobinson,  advising  that  an  effort  be  made  towards  the 
colonisation  of  New  Guinea  under  British  auspices,  but  no  definite 
answer  was  received  from  the  Home  Government. 

Mr.  George  £.  Dalrymple  was  again  sent  out  by  the  Government  in 
1874  to  extend  his  researches  along  the  north-eastern  seaboard.  He  left 
Cardwell  with  a  party  of  twenty-six  men,  including  thirteen  well 
armed  native  troopers,  in  the  cutters  "  Flying  Fish  "  and  "  Coquette  " 
—  crafts  of  some  10  or  12  tons  burden.  He  made  many  and 
important  discoveries,  passing  and  naming  rivers,  harbours,  and 
roadsteads,  and  finding  large  areas  of  rich  alluvial  coast  lands,  which 
proved  of  great  subsequent  value  for  the  cultivation  of  tropical 
products:  In  1875  the  settlement  at  Port  Albany,  lying  too  far  from 
the  route  of  vessels  navigating  Torres  Straits,  was  abandoned  by  the 
AdmiFalty,  the  marines  were  w^ithdrawn,  and  a  new  station  was 
established  by  the  Government  of  Queensland  on  Thursday  Island,  one 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Group,  in  Torres  Straits,  a  change  which 
has  worked  very  satisfactorily. 

In  1875  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  New  Guinea  again  came 
to  the  front,  while  a  large  public  meeting  held  at  Sydney,  in  the 
parent  colony,  also  declared  in  favour  of  the  proposal.  The  **  Chevert," 
litted  out  by  the  Hon.  William  Macleay,  M.L.C.,  to  explore  south-west 
New  Guinea,  made  no  new  geographical  discoveries,  but  it  brought  back 
an  immense  collection  of  s})ecimens  of  the  greatest  interest  to  naturalints. 

The  Marquis  of  Normanby  had  departed  from  the  colony  on  the 
12th  November,  1874,  and  until  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  Mr. 
William  Wellington  Cairns,  on  the  23rd  January,  1875,  the  Govern- 
ment was  administered  once  more  by  the  Prt>sident  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  the  Hon.  M.  C.  O'Connell.  Governor  Cairns  left  the  colony 
on  the  14th  March,  1877,  to  take  up  the  r6le  of  Administrator  of 
South  Australia,  and  the  Hon.  M.  C.  O'Connell  filled  the  vice-regal 
chair  until  the  10th  of  April  following,  when  Sir  Arthur  Edward 
Kennedy,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  took  up  the  responsibilities  of  Governor. 
During  Sir  Arthur  Kennedy's  absence  on  leave,  from  the  19th  March, 
1880,  till  the  22nd  November  of  the  same  year,  the  Hon.  Joshua  Peter 
Bell,  President  of  the  Legislative  Council,  administered  the  Grovern- 
ment.  Sir  Arthur  Kennedy  left  the  colony  on  the  2nd  May,  1883,  and 
the  Government  was  administered  by  Sir  Arthur  Hunter  Palmer, 
K.C.M.G.,  the  President  of  the  Legislative  Council,  until  the  arrival  of 
the  next  Grovemor,  Sir  Anthony  Musgrave. 

The  most  important  political  event  of  1878  was  the  restriction  of 
Chinese  immigration  into  the  colony.  At  that  time  it  was  estimated 
that  there  were  about  18,000  or  19,000  of  these  aliens  distributed 
about  the  various  mining  fields.  At  Maytown,  in  the  year  1878,  a 
serious  fracas  took  place  amongst  the  resident  Chinese,  resulting  in  the 
deaths  of  several  of  their  number. 
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In  the  year  1879  Mr.  (after w^ards  Sir)  Thomas  Mcllwraith  succeeded 
the  Hon.  John  Douglas  as  Premier,  and  immediately  revived  the  project  of 
a  transcontinental  railway  on  the  land-grant  system.  The  new  Ministry 
had  no  difficulty  in  carrying  through  Parliament  a  Railway  Companies 
Preliminary  Act,  which  conferred  upon  the  Grovernment  power  to 
enter  into  treaties  for  the  construction  of  railways,  subject,  however, 
to  the  confirmation  by  Parliament  of  any  arrangement  that  might  be 
made  with  contracting  syndicates.  An  association  of  British  capitalists 
was  soon  negotiating  terms  with  the  Government  for  the  construction 
of  the  long  canvassed  line  from  Charleville  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
with  a  terminal  station  at  Point  Parker ;  and  General  Fielding  was  sent 
out  in  charge  of  an  expedition  of  engineers  to  report  upon  the  proposed 
route.  This  report  was  so  favourable  that  a  preliminary  agreement 
was,  after  some  delay,  signed  and  sealed  between  the  Government  and 
the  contracting  syndicate.  The  squatting  interest  in  Parliament 
became  alarmed,  however,  at  the  large  resumption  from  squattages 
that  a  land-grant  system  of  railway  construction  would  involve.  They, 
therefore,  withdrew  their  allegiance  from  the  Government  and  formed 
a  third  party.  The  Opposition  was  led  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Samuel 
W.  Griffith,  a  gentleman  who  was  at  fii-st  favourably  inclined  towards 
the  land  grant  railway  scheme,  but  who  afterwards  opposed  it  most 
strenuously.  The  combination  of  the  regular  Opposition  and  the  third 
party  was  able  to  defeat  the  Government,  and  the  Mcllwraith  Ministry 
was  succeeded  by  one  led  by  the  Hon.  S.  W.  Griffith. 

Before  relinquishing  his  hold  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer's  portfolio, 
Mr.  Mcllwraith  made  his  historical  attempt  to  seize  New  Guinea  in 
1883.  Tired  of  long  and  vain  solicitations  to  Lord  Derby,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  island,  he 
quietly  instructed  Mr.  Henry  M.  Chester,  the  Police  Magistrate  at 
Thursday  Island,  to  cross  Torres  Straits  and  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  Queensland,  to  hoist  the  British  Ensign  and  proclaim 
the  annexation  to  the  colony  of  that  part  of  the  island  not  claimed  by 
the  Dutch.  This  proceeding  was  not  authorised  by  the  Colonial  Office,, 
and  after  some  hesitation  the  Imperial  authorities  repudiated  the  annex- 
ation. Lord  Derby,  however,  in  1884,  declared  a  British  Protectorate 
over  a  part  of  unannexed  New  Guinea,  and  Germany  thereupon  seized' 
the  remainder.  During  the  Mcllwraith  Government  the  Queensland* 
and  South  Australian  boundary  was  fixed  by  Messrs.  Winuecke  and 
Barclay,  two  surveyors  who  had  been  despatched  by  the  South  Austra- 
lian Government  in  1878  to  reach  the  Queensland  border  from  the- 
tmnscontinental  telegraph  line.  The  expedition  of  1878  was  fruitless^ 
but  a  second  attempt  in  1880  proved  successful. 

Sir  Anthony  Musgrave,  G.C.M.G.,  who  had  previously  governed 
8oath  Australia  from  1873  to  1877,  relieved  Sir  Arthur  H.  Palmer 
of  the  responsibilities  of  administration  on  the  6th  November,  1883. 
iHiring  the  absence,  on  leave,  of  Governor  Musgrave  from  the  19th 
April  to  December,  1886,  the  Government  was  again  administered  by 
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Sir  Arthur  Palmer.  Durirg  Sir  Anthony  Mnsgrave's  .  regime  several 
events  of  importacce  occurreid.  On  the  Ist  October,  1884,  one  of  those 
sensational  ''  crushlngs  "  took  place  which  tend  to  keep  alive  and  fan 
to  flame  the  gold-hunter's  enthusiasm,  no  less  than  2,249  ounces  of  the 
precious  metal  being  obtained  at  Gjmpie  from  107  tons  of  stone.  The 
main  political  event  of  the  year  was  t^e  meeting  at  TownsviUe,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Separationists,  of  the  Separation  Convention,  on  the 
10th  April  The  centralisation  of  power  and  influenoe  in  the  Southern 
corner  of  the  colony  had  been  productive  of  discontent  in  tt&e  Central 
and  Northern  parts  of  Queensland,  and  for  years  intense  agitttion  was 
carried  on  for  the  division  of  the  territory  into  three,  or  at  least  two» 
distinct  colonies,  with  separate  responsible  Governments.  In  order  to 
promote  the  objects  of  the  Separation  League,  a  committee  was  formed 
in  London  on  the  2nd  October,  1885,  and  the  work  of  agitation  was 
vigorously  proceeded  with.  Railway  extension  was  now  being  pushed 
forward  rapidly,  and  various  sectional  lines  were  opened  and  given  over 
to  tratBc.  On  the  25th  January,  1886,  ihe  first  meeting  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Australia  was  held  at  HolMurt,  thus  preparing  the  way  for 
what  was  later  on  to  take  form  in  an  earnest  movement  towards  com- 
plete federation.  Queensland  was  represented  in  this  and  all  subsequent 
meetings  of  the  Council. 

Early  in  1887  the  Queensland  Government  appointed  Mr.  Clement 
Wragge  to  the  position  of  Meteorological  Observer,  and  from  that  time 
onward  the  regular  publishing  of  meteorological  data  has  proved  of 
great  advantage  not  only  to  the  shipping  interests  of  Queensland,  but 
to  Australia  generally. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1888  saw  railway  communication  between 
Sydney  and  Brisbane  established.  During  the  month  of  February 
disastrous  floods  occurred  at  Rockhampton,  no  less  than  21  inches  of 
rain  falling  in  a  space  of  time  little  over  twenty-four  hours  in  duration. 
In  the  fall  of  the  year  Dr.  (now  Sir  William)  McGregor,  appointed 
Administrator  of  New  Guinea,  proclaimed  British  Sovereignty  over  the 
British  section  of  the  Island. 

In  1888  the  deaths  of  two  prominent  men  occurred.  The  nrst  was 
that  of  the  Orovemor,  Sir  Anthony  Musgrave,  at  the  age  of  60  years; 
the  second,  that  of  Mr.  Frank  C.  Gregory,  at  the  age  of  68.  Sir 
Anthony  Musgrave  died  in  office  on  the  8th  October,  universally 
regretted  in  the  colony  as  a  Governor  of  marked  ability,  and  a  gentle- 
man of  gracious  social  manners.  Mr.  Frank  Gregory  had  accomplished 
excellent  exploratory  work  in  Western  Australia.  General  Sir  Henry 
Wylie  Norman  succeeded  to  the  Government  of  Queensland  on  the  lat 
May,  1889,  and  continued  in  office  till  the  15th  November,  1895. 

A  terrible  marine  catastrophe  took  place  on  the  28th  February,  1890, 
when  the  R.M.S.  ^'Quetta"  struck  upon  an  uncharted  rock  off  the  coast 
of  Northern  Queensland.  She  sank  in  a  few  minutes  after  striking, 
only  137  persons  being  sa\'ecl  out  of  a  total  of  283.     The  month  o£ 
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March,  1990,  was  exc^tionally  tempestaous.  Extensive  floods 
deinwteted  large  areas  in  Qaeensland  and  the  northern  distiicts  of  New 
8oath  Wales,  causing  fearful  damage  to  property.  A  terrific  hurricane 
oecturred  at  Townsviile,  and  laated  two  dayp,  oocasionlng  great  loss  of 
property,  both  in  homes  and  shipping,  and  heavy  rains  and  floods  in 
botii  ocdonies  were  attended  by  serious  losses. 

The  Morefaead  Ministry,  which  had  succeeded  that  of  Sir  Samuel 
GriflMi  on  the  30tii  November,  1888,  came  to  a  dramatic  termination 
en  7th  Aognat^  1890,  when  it  was  saved  from  defeat  on  a  want  of  con- 
fidancs  motioa.  only  by  two  votes,  the  number  of  votes  recorded  being 
thirty  five  to  thirty-three.  Five  days  afterwards  the  second  Griffith 
Minutej  was  fDianed,  and  Parliament  was  adjourned  until  the  16th 
Saptambor. 

The  year  1890  saw  something  of  a  crisis  in  the  industrial  history  of 
Anstndasia.  On  the  19th  August  the  great  maritime  strike  began 
in  Sydney,  and  soon  became  general  throughout  the  colonies.  In  a 
previflftti  chapter  dealing  with  New  South  Wales  will  be  found  a  short 
aeoonnt  of  the  developments  in  the  period  of  industrial  warfare  which 
was  osbered  in  by  this  episode. 

The  Queensland  Premier,  Sir  S.  W.  Grriffith,  so  far  entertained  the 
proposals  of  the  Separationist  Party — or  was  so  far  swayed  by  their 
agitation — that  he  proposed,  in  the  month  of  November,  1890,  to  divide 
the  Colony  into  three  semi-independent  States. 

In  March  and  April,  1891,  a  parliamentary  convention  was  held  in 
Sydney  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  federal  constitution.  Tlie  work 
of  Uie  Convention  is  elsewhere  described. 

The  squatters,  but  more  particularly  the  planters,  had  ever  kept  a 
longing  and  interested  eye  on  cheap  alien  labour,  and  it  is  possible  that 
SQch  industries  as  the  growing  of  sugar  cane  could  not  be  conducted 
without  itb  The  great  bulk  of  the  white  labourers,  however,  held  par- 
ticolariy  stroog  views  against  the  introduction  of  alien  races  of  any 
kind,  but  especially  of  kanakas  :  and  they  received,  therefore,  with  no 
^|ood  grace  the  remarks  of  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  when,  speaking  on  the 
iBth  March,  1892,  at  Maryborough,  the  centre  of  a  sugar-cane  growing 
district,  he  advised  the  re>introduction  of  Polynesian  labourers.  The 
lepresentatives  of  labour  in  Queensland  entered  a  vigorous  protest 
^C^unat  the  proposals  of  the  head  of  the  Government,  but  this  protest 
^as  of  little  avail,  for,  on  the  1 4th  April  following,  the  Pacific  Labourei-s 
(^kenoon)  Bill  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

On  the  14th  September,  1892,  Mr.  Justice  (afterwards  Sir)  William 
Wiodeyer  proceeobd  to  Brisbane  at  the  invitation  of  the  Queensland 
€oveRunent,.and  by  special  permission  of  the  Government  of  New  South 
^iJes,  and  sat  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  adjudicate  in  the  Queensland 
brntment  Company's  cases.  On  the  11th  January,  1893,  Sir  Samuel 
^^■"^ffith  resigned  his  position  as  Premier  of  the  Colony  to  become  Chief 
^in&s%  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Hugh  Muir  Nelson,  P.C.,  undertaking  the 
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duties  of  Acting  Chief  Secretary  until  the  arrival  of  Sir  Thomas 
Mcll wraith  from  Europe,  which  event  followed  on  the  19th  of  the  same 
month. 

The  year  1893  opened  most  disastrously.  During  the  last  week  in 
January  the  greater  part  of  the  country  was  visited  by  terrific  storms 
and  floods,  which  caused  serious  damage.  From  the  14th  to  the  16th 
of  the  following  month  the  watershed  of  the  Brisbane  Hiver  was  devas- 
tated by  floods,  which  rose  to  an  unusual  height.  The  low>lying  portions 
of  the  metropolis  and  of  Ipswich  were  completely  submerged,  dwelling 
houses  were  swept  away  from  points  along  the  river  banks,  and  both 
the  I  ndooroopilly  and  Victoria  bridges  were  destroyed,  the  carrying" 
away  of  several  spans  of  the  latter  structure  completely  cutting  off 
communication  with  South  Brisbane.  For  a  week  business  was  at  an 
entire  standstill.  It  was  estimated  that  the  damage  to  property 
involved  a  sum  of  upwards  of  £2,000,000.  In  consequence  of  the 
immense  amount  of  silt  brought  down  by  the  flood-waters,  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  river  were  choked  up,  and  during  the  rains  of  a  fortnight 
later  the  waters  being  unable  to  escape  "  backed  up  "  to  the  town,  and 
caused  a  second  inundation,  the  damage,  however,  not  being  so  heavy 
as  on  the  first  occasion.  Tlie  northern  coastal  regions  of  New  South 
Wales  also  suffered  from  floods  and  storms,  and  telegraphic  conmiuni- 
cation  was  interrupted  for  some  considerable  time. 

Queensland  also  had  its  share  of  the  troubles  resulting  from  the 
financial  crisis  of  1893.  Several  of  the  banks  and  institutions  from  the 
southern  States  which  had  offices  in  the  northern  province  closed  their 
doors,  and  some  of  the  local  institutions  also  suspended  operations. 
Chief  amongst  the  latter  were  the  Queensland  National  Bank  and  the 
Bank  of  North  Queensland,  which  stopped  payment  on  the  15th  May, 
and  the  Royal  Bank  of  Queensland,  which  closed  two  days  later.  The 
Bank  of  North  Queensland  reopened  on  the  31st  July,  and  the  recon- 
structed Royal  Bank  of  Queensland  followed  suit  on  the  31st  August. 
The  Queensland  National  Bank,  which  lately  proved  such  a  fruitful 
source  of  litigation,  also  reconstructed,  and  resumed  business. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  strike  of  1890,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot 
having  for  its  object  the  founding  of  a  sort  of  communistic  colony, 
where  the  settlers  should  be  free  from  the  strife  and  troubles  incidental 
to  existing  social  conditions.  The  leader  of  the  movement  was  a  Mr. 
William  Lane,  a  Brisbane  journalist,  and  he  devoted  himself  with 
whole-souled  energy  to  preaching  the  blessings  of  the  new  Promised 
Land,  and  collecting  funds  to  enable  the  colony  to  be  started.  After 
much  negotiation,  the  position  of  the  settlement  was  chosen  in  Paraguay, 
in  South  America,  and  on  the  16th  July,  1893,  the  first  detachment  of 
New  Australians  left  Sydney  in  the  "Royal  Tar."  Other  consignments 
of  intending  settlers  sailed  in  succeeding  ships  ;  but,  though  the  settle- 
ment is  still  in  existence,  it  has,  as  is  usual  with  such  Utopian  schemes* 
fallen  sadly  short  of  the  ideals  which  led  to  its  foundation.  Some  o^ 
the  disillusioned  emigrants  were  assisted  by  the  Queensland  Grovemment 
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to  retoni  to  their  old  homes ;  others  managed  to  get  away  without 
assistance,  while  those  that  remained  were  for  the  most  part  plunged 
in  continual  bickerings  with  one  another.  The  latest  available  news 
gave  the  number  of  settlers  at  Cosrae  as  ninety,  consisting  of  twenty- 
five  men,  sixteen  women,  and  forty-nine  children.  The  Govern- 
ment originally  granted  25,000  acres  to  the  colony,  exempted  the 
settlers  from  all  direct  taxation,  appointed  locally-nominated  magis- 
tratesy  established  a  postal  service,  and  recently,  through  the  State 
Bank,  supplied,  on  favourable  tenns  of  repayment,  machinery  for  the 
development  of  its  resources.  Visits  have  been  paid  at  intervals  to 
various  lands  in  search  of  recruits,  and  towards  the  close  of  1901  Mr. 
John  Lane  came  to  Australia,  as  honorary  immigration  agent  appointed 
by  the  Paraguayan  Government.  The  British  Consul,  however, 
reported  that  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  nature  of  the  country  it 
would  be  unwise  for  Biitish  subjects  to  proceed  there,  and  the  agent's 
efibrts  vrere  therefore  not  very  successful. 

In  the  session  of  1 893  the  "separationists"  succeeded  in  carrying  a  resolu- 
tion affirming  the  desirableness  of  submitting  to  a  referendum  the  question 
of  the  separation  of  Central  Queensland  from  the  rest  of  the  colony,  but 
although  the  matter  was  spasmodically  debated  in  later  years  the  resolu- 
tion was  never  given  effect  to,  and  Queensland  still  remains  undivided. 
Shortly  afterwards,  a  resolution  in  favour  of  a  Bill  raising  the  salary  of 
members  from  XI 50  to  £300  per  annum,  though  opposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, was  carried  in  the  Assembly  by  27  votes  to  22.  In  October,  Sir 
Thomas  Mcllwraith  was  supplanted  as  Premier  by  Sir  Hugh  M.  Nelson, 
Sir  Thomas  accepting  the  portfolios  of  Chief  Secretary  and  Secretary 
for  Railways  in  the  Ministry,  and  shortly  afterwards  leaving  for  England. 
The  industrial  disputes  of  the  past  few  years  reached  their  climax  in 
1894  when  the  great  Shearer's  Strike  was  called,  and  in  Queensland,  no 
less  than  in  New  South  Wales,  it  was  attended  by  deeds  of  violence. 
Free  labourers  were  waylaid  and  maltreated,  and  in  some  localities 
station  buildings  were  burnt  down.  Matters  reached  such  a  pitch  that 
it  became  necessary  to  send  detachments  of  soldiery  to  various  inland 
towns,  while  the  numbers  of  the  police  were  strengthened  in  the  centres 
of  disaffection.  On  the  13th  July  the  Assembly  passed  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  "the  time  had  arrived  when  Parliament  should  take 
steps  to  put  an  end  to  industrial  disputes."  But  the  action  taken  by 
the  Giovernment  in  this  direction  met  with  the  disapproval  of  the 
labour  Party,  and  their  opposition  to  the  Peace  Preservation  Bill 
became  so  disorderly  that  eight  members  were  removed  from  the  House 
and  suspended  for  a  week.  On  the  12th  September  the  Bill  passed 
through  Committee,  and  the  Opposition,  with  three  exceptions,  rose  in 
a  body  and  left  the  House.  The  suspended  members  presented  them- 
selves in  Parliament  on  the  18th  as  a  protest,  but  they  were  conducted 
from  the  precincts  by  the  Serjeant-at-Arms.  A  few  days  later  seven 
members  issued  writs  against  the  Speaker  claiming  damages  for  assault, 
trespass,  and  false  imprisonment  in  connection  with  their  suspension. 
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The  finit  of  these  cases,  Braume  t.  TIis  Speaker^  was  heard  in  the  foUowiag 
jrear,  and  resulted  in  a  judgment  for  the  defendant,  whereupon  the  other 
cases  were  withdrawn.  In  November,  1894,  the  Payment  of  Meiaben 
Bill  was  rejected  by  the  Legislative  Council  on  &  motion  for  the  aeo^id 
reading  by  24  votes  to  2.  The  increased  remuneration  was,  however, 
made  in  1896.  It  was  during  the  course  of  the  year  1894  th«t  the 
real  extent  of  the  artesian  water-bearing  strata  of  Queensland  became 
known,  and  the  supply  began  to  be  used  in  the  little-watered  regioos 
of  the  west.  The  result  of  investigations  by  the  Government  Geologist 
and  Government  Hydraulic  Engineer  proved  that  fully  half  the  area  of 
the  State  was  underlain  by  subterranean  stores  of  water,  and  the 
tapping  of  these  in  all  directions  has  proved  of  immense  value  to 
pastoralists  and  other  dwellers  in  the  dry  inland  districts. 

Destructive  storms  and  floods  had  occurred  in  the  north  during  the 
«arly  months  of  1894,  and  a  similar  visitation  affected  this  district  in 
the  beginning  of  1895.  Throughout  the  year  there  were,  however, 
unmistakable  signs  of  returning  prosperity.  The  area  of  land  under 
•cultivation  materially  increased,  and  though  the  wheat  crop  was  a  com- 
parative failure  the  production  of  maize  was  satisfactory,  while  the 
assistance  afforded  to  sugar-growers  under  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Works  Guai'antee  Act  was  responsible  for  an  increased  acreage  being 
placed  under  cane.  During  the  year  an  impetus  was  given  to  the  pastoral 
industry  by  the  throwing  open  Ui  selection  of  1,500,000  acres  of  grazing 
land  which  had  hitherto  been  unavailable.  Thi^  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  rospect  attracted  a  lai^  number  of  settlers  to  Queensland, 
some  of  whom  came  from  the  southern  States  and  also  from  distant 
countries.  Gold-mining  received  a  decided  impetus  from  the  develop- 
ment of  deep-level  sinking,  the  precious  metal  being  met  with  at  Gympie 
at  a  depth  of  1,479  feet.  The  pitxl notion  was  also  increased  by  the  exten- 
sive application  of  the  cyanide  process, and  by  other  methods  of  economical 
recovery  from  low-grade  ores.  An  evidence  of  the  improved  condition 
of  the  State  was  also  furnished  by  the  readiness  of  British  invest<N^ 
to  entrust  their  capital  in  its  securities,  a  loan  floated  at  3^  per  cent, 
in  April  being  quoted  a  few  days  later  at  a  premium  of  4^  per  cent. 

The  Treasurer  in  his  budget  speech  declared  an  excess  of  revenue 
over  expenditure  for  the  financial  year  1894-5,  and  a  similar  return 
was  anticipated  for  1895-6.  In  November,  1895,  General  Sir  Henry 
Wylie  Norman,  one  of  the  most  popular  vice-regal  representatives  the 
8kate  has  had,  resigned  his  position,  after  holding  office  from  May,  1889. 
A  year  after  his  departure  he  was  appointed  Agent-General  for  the 
State  in  London.  Lord  Lamingtou,  the  next  Grovernor,  assumed  office 
•on  the  19th  April,  1896,  Sir  Arthur  Hunter  Palmer  performing  the 
duties  of  the  administration  until  his  arrival.  The  year  1 896  did  not 
«ome  up  to  the  expectations  formed  in  1895.  The  wheat  harvest  was  a 
failure,  while  pMtoral  production  was  checked  by  the  long-continued 
dry  weather.  In  spite  of  the  adverse  climatic  conditions  the  sugar 
industry  continued  to  expand,  and  the  cultivation  occupied  the  second 
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place  after  ma»ze.  For  the  third  jear  in  succeasion  disaetrous  gales  and 
floods  oecnrred  in  the  north  of  Queensland.  Other  parts  of  the  State 
abo  sufiered,  and  serious  loss  of  life  and  damage  to  property  was  oocar 
sioned.  The  ferry  steamer  ^  Pearl  **  capsized  while  crossing  the  Brisbane 
River,  and  twenty-eight  persons  were  drowned. 

The  new  Parliament  found  itself  forced  to  deal  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Queensland  National  Bank,  which  institution  showed  a  loss  of 
£2,400,000  on  the  year's  transactions,  and  would  hav«  been  compelled 
to  suspend  operations  but  for  the  action  of  the  Government  in 
guaranteeing  current  accounts  to  the  extent  of  £800,000.  Subsequently 
Parliament  passed  a  Bill  offering  to  the  Bank  deferred  deposits  to  die 
amount  of  £2,000,000  for  a  period  of  twmity-five  years,  at  a  rate  of 
interest  of  not  less  than  2^  per  cent. 

Althous^h  the  Crov^nor's  speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  in 
Jane,  1897,  referred  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  colony,  it  cannot 
he  said  that  such  prosperity  was  universal.     Portions  of  the  western 
district  suffered  severely  from  drought,  while  the  pastoralists  in  the 
eutem  districts  lost  large  numbers  of  stock  through  the  ravages  of  the 
tick  pest     Coming,  it  is  believed,  originally  from  Java,  the  pest  entered 
Queensland  by  way  of  the  northern  territory  of  South  Australia,  and 
wo^ed  its  way  steadily  through  the  eastern  districts,  until  at  the 
present  time  it  is  threatening  the  New  South  Wales  border,  much  to  the 
eonoem  of  northern  stock-owners  and  dairy-formers.     During  this  year 
primary  producing  interests  received  a  certain  amount  of  encouragement 
from  the  Government.     The  increased  facilities  granted  to  settlers  by 
the  Land  Act  were  eagerly  availed  of  by  large  numbers  of  selecton,  not 
only  from  Queensland  but  from  other  parts  of  Australia,  and  particularly 
from  Victoria.     There  was  an  increase  in  the  wool  output,  and  dairy 
farmers  were  feeling  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  Meat  and  Dairy  Produce 
Encouragement  Act  passed  in  1896.    Sir  H.  M.  Nelson  visited  England 
(hring  the  year  to  attend  the  festivitipH  in  connection  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  during  his  absence 
contentious  matters  were  abstained  from  in  Parliament.    At  the  close  of 
the  year,  however,  the  subject  of  the  affairs  of  the' Queensland  National 
Bank  was  made  the  occasion    of  a  motion  of  censure.     Mr.  Glassey, 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  moved,  '*  That  in  view  of  the  disclosures  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
affairs  of  the   Queensland   National   Bank,  no  Government  of  which 
Sir  T.  McTl wraith,  Sir  Hugh  M.  Nelson,  or  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Barlow  are 
msmbers  can  have  the  confidence  of  the  House."     The  motion  was 
dehsted  at  some  length,  and  eventually  an  amendment  was  proposed, 
omitting  all  the  words  after  "  Bank,"  and  inserting  in  their  place  **  the 
HoQse,  while  retaining  its  confidence  in  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Hugh  M. 
Kelson  and  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Barlow,  desires  to  record  its  opinion  that, 
pmding  further  inquiry  into  Sir  Thomas  Mel  1  wraith's  relations  with 
the  Queensland  National  Bank  and  its  late  general  manager,  it  Ls  not 
desirable  that  Sir  Thomas  Mcll wraith  should  continue  to  be  a  member 
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of  the  Execative  Council"  The  motion  in  its  amended  form  was  passed 
on  the  25th  November,  and  on  the  19th  December  the  resignation  of 
Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith  was  accepted.  It  should  perhaps  be  mentioned 
here  that  since  the  elections  of  1896  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  without  a  seat  in  the  Legislature. 

Sir  Hugh  Nelson  resigned  the  Premiership  on  the  13th  April,  1898, 
and  was  appointed  President  of  the   Legislative  Council.      The  task 
of  leading  the  GU>vernment  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  T.  J.  Byrnes,  'who 
immediately  embarked  on  a  policy  of  progressiveness,  but  unfortunatelj 
for  the  State,  what  gave  promise  of  a  brilliant  career  was  cut  short 
by  his  death  in  September,  1898,  at  the  early  age  of  36  years.     The 
Hon.  J.  R.  Dickson,  C.M.G.,  then  became  Premier,  although  a  section 
of  the  Ministerial  Party  favoured  the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  R.  Philp. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Glassey  the  Labour  Party  were  awaiting 
developments,  and  when  the  expected  split  did  not  eventuate,  announced 
that  they  would  consider   themselves  the   Constitutional  Opposition, 
though  still  retaining  their  title  as  Labour  Party.     A  few  days  later 
Mr.  J.  G.  Drake  announced  that  six  members  sitting  with  him  had 
formed  themselves  into  an  Independent  Opposition.      The  most  impor- 
tant legislative  work  of  the  session  was  the  passing  of  a  comprehensive 
Mining  Act,  which  consolidated  and  improved  previous  legislation  on 
the  subject.     During  the  year  the  country  experienced  a  ^ir  measure 
of  prosperity.     The  drought  lifted  for  a  time  in  many  districts,  while 
the  agricultural  and  pastoral  industry  benefited  greatly  from  seasonable 
rains.     Work  was  plentiful,  and  the  demand  for  labour  was  so  general 
that  the  Government  began  to  consider  the  advisableness  of  raviving 
the  system  of  assisted  imuiigration.     Nothing  definite  was,  however, 
accomplished  in  this  direction  until  1900,  when  upwards  of  2,000  State- 
aided  immigrants  entered  Queensland. 

The  elevation  of  Mr.  Dickson  to  the  Premiership  brought  about  a 
change  in  the  attitude  of  Queensland  towards  federation.  Hitherto 
politicians,  notably  Sir  Hugh  Nelson  and  the  Hon.  T.  J.  Byrnes,  had 
been  lukewarm  on  the  subject,  and  in  consequence,  Queensland  had  not 
been  represented  by  delegates  at  the  Federal  Convention  of  1898.  But 
Mr.  Dickson  was  an  ardent  federalist,  and  set  about  the  accomplishment 
of  his  ideals  almost  as  soon  as  he  became  head  of  the  Government.  He 
succeeded  in  having  Queensland  represented  in  his  own  person  at  the 
Conference  of  Premiers  in  1899  which  followed  the  first  referendum, 
and  the  new  Parliament  which  met  after  the  General  Election  in  May 
devoted  itself  almost  solely  to  the  passing  of  an  Enabling  Bill.  This 
was  carried  out,  and  in  September  Queensland  adopted  Federation  by  a 
large  majority.  But,  as  in  the  other  provinces,  when  tlie  question  of 
Federation  was  disposed  of,  the  course  of  local  politics  was  interrupted, 
and  Mr.  Dickson  found  himself  ousted  in  December  by  Mr.  Anderson 
Dawson,  the  head  of  the  Labour  Party.  Mr.  Dawson's  Cabinet  was 
composed  entirely  of  Labour  members,  but  the  combination  ^id  not  last 
longer  than  a  week,  and  on  the  re-assembling  of  Parliament  a  vote  of 
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no-confidence  was  immediately  carried  against  them  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Philp.  A  new  Ministry  was  then  formed  by  ll^lr.  Philp,  and  with 
sondiy  alterations  has  remained  in  office  ever  since.  At  this  period, 
despite  the  drawbacks  occasioned  by  drought  and  the  tick  pest,  the 
pastoral  industry  had  made  great  progress,  and  agriculture  also  advanced, 
notwithstanding  bad  seasons.  The  export  of  dairy  produce  showed  a 
satisfactory  expansion,  while  the  increased  prices  realised  in  all  branches 
of  production  compensated  in  some  measure  for  the  bad  seasons  experi- 
enced in  the  past.  Queensland  in*  1899  was  the  first  Australian 
province  to  offer  troops  for  service  in  South  Africa,  and  the  despatch  of 
the  first  contingent  was  made  the  occasion  for  a  great  outburst  of 
enthusiasm.  The  early  months  of  this  year  were  marked  by  a  succession 
of  violent  cyclonic  storms,  which  wrought  great  havoc  in  the  north,  and 
culminated  in  the  disaster  to  the  Thursday  Island  pearling  fleet,  when 
nearly  all  the  vessels  employed  in  the  pearling  industry  were  wrecked, 
and  upwards  of  two  hundred  employees  drowned. 

The  year  1900  was  the  last  of  Queensland's  period  of  prosperity, 
although  the  healthy  condition  of  the  public  finances  was  sustained  by 
an  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  amounting  to  £47,789.  At  the 
dose  of  the  financial  year  there  were  signs  of  an  approaching  period  of 
depression.  The  drought  still  continued  in  the  western  districts,  and  its 
effects  began  to  be  felt  nearer  the  coast,  and  although  pastoral  produce 
still  showed  large  in  the  lists  of  exports,  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
decreasing  flocks  and  herds  should  be  followed  by  a  falling  off.  There 
■was  a  slight  increase  in  wheat  production,  which  was,  however,  counter- 
balanced by  a  decline  in  the  output  of  sugar,  while  the  mining  industry, 
although  the  yield  showed  an  increase,  began  to  suffer  from  the  lack  of 
water.  An  impetus  was,  however,  given  to  the  latter  industry  by 
the  initiation  of  private  railway  schemes,  several  of  which  received 
Parliamentary  approval  during  the  session,  despite  the  opposition  of  the 
Labour  Party.  These  lines  were  to  be  built  by  syndicates  primarily  to 
connect  mining  areas  with  the  coast,  but  it  was  urged  that  in  addition 
agricultural  and  pastoral  industries  would  be  benefited  in  the  districts 
traversed  by  them.  The  Shops  and  Factories  Act  instituting  early 
closing  regulations  and  other  efforts  towards  the  betterment  of  shop 
and  Jbietory  workers  was  also  passed.  Three  contingents  were  despatched 
to  South  Africa  during  the  year,  and  another  was  recruited  before  the 
Commonwealth  took  over  the  Defence  departments. 

During  1901  the  fortunes  of  Queensland  were  at  a  lower  ebb  than  for 
many  years  past.  The  severity  of  the  drought  led  to  the  abandonment 
of  many  stations  and  selections,  and  the  consequent  falling  off  in  pastoral 
production  seriously  affected  the  railway  receipts.  The  sugar  crop  was 
indifferent,  while  the  industry  was  in  an  unsettled  state  owing  to  the 
federal  legislation  with  respect  to  coloured  labour.  The  Chillagoe  Copper 
^iineB  Company,  from  which  great  results  were  anticipated,  collapsed  in 
the  market,  and  had  to  bo  reconstructed.  At  the  end  of  the  financial 
year  the  Treasurer's  statement  showed  a  deficit  of  £528,188.     The  only 
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bright  spots  in  t^e  year's  cloud  of  misfortune  were  the  record  yield  o£ 
of  wheat  and  the  expansion  of  the  dairy  industry,  although  th^  latter 
suffered  somewhat  from  the  unfavourable  climatic  conditions.  In 
Parliament  the  chief  work  was  the  passing  of  a  Pastoral  Holdings  New- 
Leases  Act,  which  was  designed  to  afford  some  assistance  to  pastOTalista, 
by  giving  greater  security  of  tenure.  Lord  Lamington  left  for  England 
in  June,  having  extended  bis  term  of  office  to  cover  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  which  took  place  in  May,  and  was  marked 
by  the  same  enthusiasm  as  elsewhere.  The  new  Governor,  Sir  Herbert 
Charles  Ghermside,  took  up  his  duties  in  March,  1902. 

The  ouUook  in  the  early  months  of  1 902  was  not  by  any  means  cheering. 
In  consequence  of  the  shrinkage  in  revenue  occasioned  by  drought  and  by 
the  falling  off  in  the  Customs  receipts,  rigid  economy  had  to  be  practined^ 
and  the  policy  of  retrenchment  in  the  Civil  Service  was  resorted  ttK 
One  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
drought  was  provided  in  May,  by  the  announcement  that  the  firm  of 
Cobb  &  Co.  had  abandoned  the  carriage  of  inland  mails,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  fodder  and  water.  This  action  for  a  time  caused  great 
inconvenience,  many  travellers  being  left  stranded  in  the  inland  towns. 
Some  time  later,  however,  an  arrangement  was  made  between  the  Postal 
authorities  and  the  contractors,  and  the  service  was  renewed. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  Ministries  which 
have  held  office  in  Queensland  from  the  inauguration  of  responsible 
Government  up  to  the  date  of  publication  of  this  volume : — 
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IN  1834  ft  Colonisation  Committee,  called  the  **  South  AustraliaziBL 
Association,''  was  formed.  It  consisted,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
twenty-nine  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  occupied  leading  positions,  eighteen^ 
being  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  Bill  for  the  colonisation 
of  South  Australia,  promoted  by  this  Committee,  was  introduced  and 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  support  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  of  1834  it 
received  the  Royal  Assent. 

The  Act  under  which  South  Australia  was  founded  empowered  the 
Crown  to  erect  "one  or  more  provinces"  in  that  part  of  Australia 
lying  between  the  132nd  and  the  141st  meridians  of  east  longitude,  and 
between  the  26th  parallel  of  south  latitude  and  the  Southern  Ocean. 
It  further  enacted  that  all  persons  residing  within  the  said  province  or 
provinces  should  be  free, — "  not  subject  to  the  law  or  Constitution  of 
any  other  part  of  Australia,  but  bound  by  only  those  which  should  be 
constructed  especially  for  their  own  territory."  The  measure  provided 
that  the  entire  prooeeds  of  sales  of  land  in  that  portion  of  Australia 
should  be  devoted  to  the  transportation  of  labourers  from  the  mother  * 
country,  bat  that  no  convicts  should  at  any  time  be  sent  to  this- 
favoured  colony ;  and  that  a  Constitution  should  be  granted  to  the 
inhabitants  as  soon  as  they  numbered  50,000  souls. 

As  the  Commissioners  were  restrained  from  entering  upon  the 
exercise  of  their  general  powers  until  they  had  invested  £20,000  in 
Exchequer  Bills,  or  other  securities,  and  until  land  to  the  value  of 
£35,000  had  been  sold,  in  order  to  secure  the  mother  country  from 
expenae  in  founding  and  governing  the  new  colony,  there  was  some 
little  hitoh  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  establishment,  and  fears  were- 
eotertained  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Commissioners  to  dispose  of  a. 
soffident  quantity  of  land  to  realise  the  required  sum.  At  the  outset 
the  price  ai  land  had  been  set  at  £1  per  acre,  and  each  land-order  was. 
for  80  acres  of  country  land  and  1  acre  of  town  land ;  the  price  for  tho 
whole  being  £Sl,  At  about  this  juncture  the  "South  Australian 
Company "  was  formed,  under  the  inspiring  direction  of  George  Fife 
Angas,  with  a  large  capital,  intended  for  employment  in  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  colony.  This  association  offered  to  purchase  at  once 
tbe  remaining  lots  of  land  at  an  upset  price  of  12s.  per  acre.     The 
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Commissioners  accepted  the  proposition,  but,  in  order  to  act  fairly  by 
their  former  clients,  allowed  those  who  had  paid  for  80  acres  of  land 
at  £1  per  acre  to  receive  134  acres  at  12s.  per  acre. 

To  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  belongs  the  merit  of  devising  this  new 
method  of  colonisation.  The  essential  principle  of  his  scheme  was  that 
land  should  be  exchanged  for  labour,  instead  of  being  given  away  or 
alienated  for  a  merely  nominal  sum.  The  colony  should,  in  short,  be 
self-suppoHing  from  the  very  first,  and  a  revenue  created  by  the  sale  of 
the  waste  or  unappropriated  lands  within  it,  which  revenue  should  be 
used  as  an  immigration  fund ;  the  price  of  land  should,  moreover,  be 
fixed  sufficiently  high  to  secure  a  constant  supply  of  hired  labour  for 
its  cultivation.  In  South  Australia  the  land  was  sold  in  unconditional 
and  absolute  fee  simple,  without  reserve  for  any  purpose.  The  three 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  colony  was  founded  were  self- 
support,  anti-transportation,  and  the  voluntary  principle  as  applied  to 
religion. 

The  requii*ed  quantity  of  land  having  been  sold,  and  the  investment 
of  £20,000  in  Exchequer  bills  completed,  the  Commissioners  began 
their  arrangements  for  the  founding  of  the  colony.  In  the  first  place 
the  Governorship  of  the  new  community  was  offered  to  Sir  Charles 
James  Napier — **  the  Conqueror  of  Scinde  "  ;  but  this  gentleman 
wanted  a  military  establishment^  and  power  to  draw  upon  the  Home 
Government  for  funds  in  case  of  emergency ;  and  as  the  colony  was 
intended  to  be  self-supporting,  his  demands  could  not,  of  course,  be 
complied  with.  He  thereupon  declined  tlie  proffered  honour,  and 
(captain  Hindmarsh,  R.N.,  a  bluff,  typical  British  seaman,  was 
gazetted  to  the  post  on  the  4th  February,  1836. 

In  the  meantime  the  despatch  of  emigrants  had  begun,  the  first 
vessel,  the  "Duke  of  York,"  arriving  on  the  29tli  July,  LSSG,  and 
casting  anchor  in  Nepean  Bay.  The  first  person  to  set  foot  on  shore 
in  the  new  colony,  was  also  the  youngest  member  of  the  party,  namely, 
the  infant  daughter  of  Mr.  Beare,  the  second  officer.  Other  vessels  l^egan 
to  arrive  in  fairly  quick  succession  ;  and  Kangaroo  Island  being  then 
better  known  than  any  portion  of  the  mainland,  steps  were  accordingly 
taken  by  the  Company's  agents  to  make  the  settlement  there.  On  the 
19th  August,  1836,  Colonel  light  arrived  at  Kangaroo  Island  in  the 
"  Bapid,"  and  at  once  assumed  command  of  the  expedition.  His  first 
work  was  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  settlement — a  task  he  set 
-about  with  unusual  care.  After  examining  Kangaroo  Island  and 
various  places  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  Port  Lincoln  in  Spencer's  Gulf,  but  without  discovering 
any  locality  suitable  for  the  establishment  of  a  large  settlement.  He 
ultimately  decided  upon  the  arm  of  the  sea  upon  which  Port  Adelaide 
is  situated,  and  here  he  fixed  the  site  of  the  colony's  chief  town. 

Governor  Hindmarsh  arrived  in  the  "  Buffalo  "  in  Holdfast  Bay  on 
ihe  28th  December  of  the  same  year,  and  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
under   the    shade   of    gum-trees    a  short    distance  from    the   beach, 
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proceeded  with  the  ceremony  of  the  swearing  in  of  himself,  the 
members  of  his  Council,  and  other  officers,  and  the  reading  of  his 
Commission  to  the  settlers,  of  whom  there  were  present  about  three 
hundred.  The  Union  Jack  was  then  hoisted  with  the  usual  accom- 
paniment of  a  Royal  salute ;  the  marines  who  formed  the  Governor's 
escort  fired  a  feu-de-joie  ;  the  "  Buffalo,"  lying  in  the  offing,  saluted 
with  fifteen  guns ;  and  the  foundation  of  the  colony  of  South  Australia 
was  an  accomplished  fact. 

From  the  inauguration  of  the  new  settlement  there  was  a  lack  of 
cordial  relations  between  the  administrative  bodies.  The  Governor, 
the  resident  Commissioners,  and  the  Surveyors-General  had  each  laree 
administratiye  powers,  and  in  exercising  them  there  was  mutual  inter- 
ference,  producing  dissension  and  collision  most  injurious  to  the  pros- 
pects of  the  colony.  The  leading  subject  of  dispute  was  the  site  of 
the  chief  town  of  the  settlement,  the  Governor  and  Judge  Jeffcott  and 
.<M>me  of  their  friends,  having  regard  to  the  commercial  capabilities  of 
the  River  Murray,  wished  the  capital  to  be  situated  at  Encounter 
Bay ;  others,  again,  bearing  in  mind  its  splendid  harbour,  voted 
enthusiastically  for  Port  Lincoln.  Colonel  Light  was  inexorable. 
He  had  examined  the  coast  carefully.  Kangai-oo  Island  and  Fort 
Lincoln  had  successively  been  abandoned  on  account  of  their 
nnsaitability.  Adelaide,  in  its  present  position,  he  considered  an 
ideal  site.  The  river  Torrens  flowed  through  it  and  supplied  water  in 
abundance,  the  surrounding  country  was  level  and  fertile,  well- 
timbered  and  well-grassed,  and  the  elevation  above  the  sea- level  was 
well  adapted  for  drainage.  To  meet  the  objections  of  those  who 
said  that  Adelaide  was  too  far  from  the  sea  to  be  a  commercial  centre. 
Colonel  Light  surveyed  a  secondary  town  called  Port  Adelaide,  and 
the  wisdom  of  this  arrangement  is  now  fully  justified. 

A  great  cause  of  complaint  was  found  in  the  slowness  with  which 
the  surveys  were  made,  months  elapsing  before  any  selection  of  land 
could  be  completed ;  there  was,  in  fact,  no  adequate  means  of  transport 
to  carry  the  surveyors  and  their  camps  from  place  to  place,  while,  all 
the  time,  of  course,  nothing  in  the  way  of  production  could  be 
attempted,  and  the  arrivals  from  England  had  no  homes  to  go  to, 
but  were  obliged  to  camp  wherever  they  could.  The  condition  of  the 
colony  at  this  period  is  described  8ls  that  of  a  continuous  "  picnic.''  In 
the  meantime,  Mr.  G.  S.  Kingston,  then  second  in  command  of  the 
surveying  stafi^  sailed  to  England  to  lay  certain  views  before  the  English 
Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  surveys.  His  sug- 
gestions were  adopted,  and  Colonel  Light  immediately  resigned.  This 
implied  reprimand,  however,  so  preyed  upon  his  spirits,  that  he  sickened 
and  died  in  the  following  year.  His  remains  were  accorded  a  public 
funeral,  and  were  buried  in  the  public  square  that  bears  his  name,  and 
a  monument  was  placed  over  his  grave. 

Captain  Hindmarsh  was  continually  embroiled  with  his  subordinates 
throughout  his  term  of  office.      He  was  a  distinguished  naval  officer  of 
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the  old  school,  habituated  to  the  employment  of  a  mtfst  autocratic- 
command,  and  as  such  was  not  well  suited  for  a  position  of  merely 
nominal  superiority.  Complaints  were  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  Lord  Glenelg,  who  wrote  sharply  to  the  effect 
that,  upon  his  own  showing,  Captain  Hindmarsh  appeared  "  to  her 
incapable  of  carrying  on  the  government ;  with  the  exception  of  the 
Judge  and  the  Harbour-master,  he  was,  more  or  less,  at  variance  witb 
all  the  official  functionaries  of  the  colony."  He  was  recalled  in  1838^ 
and  Mr.  George  Milner  Stephen  was  sworn  in  as  Acting-Governor. 

During  Hindmarsh's  term  of  office,  a  Supreme  Court  was  established^ 
On  April  3rd,  1838,  Mr.  Joseph  Hawdon  arrived  overland  from  Sydney- 
with  a  mixed  herd  of  335  head  of  cattl&  Soon  after,  Mr.  £.  J.  Eyre^ 
arrived  with  another  herd  of  300  head,  and  Captain  Charles  Sturt 
(afterwards  Colonial  Secretary)  with  one  of  400  head.  At  this  point 
in  the  colony's  progress  the  habitations  erected  were  of  the  flimsiest 
materials.  Government  House  wb«  merely  a  reed  hut,  and  most  of  the 
other  dwellings  were  structures  of  a  similar  description.  In  January^ 
1839,  the  old  Government  House  was  burnt  down,  and  nearly  the* 
whole  of  the  executive  and  legislative  records  up  to  that  date  were* 
destroyed.  Cultivation  continued  to  languish,  and  food  was  daily 
growing  dearer.  Flour  was  worth  £30  per  ton,  beef  Is.  a  lb.,  tea 
4s.  a  lb.,  and  other  things  in  proportion  ;  and  these  prices  were^ 
sometimes  exceeded.  The  only  watchmaker  received  17s.  for  cleaning 
a  watch.  The  Australian  Company  tried  to  carry  on  the  whale-fishingy. 
and  for  some  years  the  only  exports  were  whalebone  and  oil,  but  there- 
was  no  external  trade  in  either  mineral,  pastoral,  or  agricultural 
products. 

Governor  Hindmarsh's  successor  was  Colonel  Gawler,  K.H.,  who* 
arrived  in  the  colony  on  the  12th  October,  1838.  When  Governor 
Hindmarsh  arrived  in  the  colony  the  population  was  546  souls  ;  when  he 
left  it  had  increased  to  2,377.  When  Colonel  Gawler  arrived  there  was  a. 
population  of  3,680.  The  new  Governor  found  the  affairs  of  the  colony 
in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  he  made  strenuous  efibrts  to  evolve  some- 
show  of  order,  but  his  headstrong  actions  only  served  to  involve  the 
settlement  in  still  deeper  confusion.  The  finances  were  in  such  a 
|>enlous  state  that  in  1838,  when  the  expenditure  totalled  £16,580,  th& 
revenue  amounted  to  only  £1,448.  The  people,  too,  instead  of  opening 
up  the  country,  remained  in  the  city ;  while  of  the  rural  holdings,  which 
were  in  the  h&nda  of  the  proprietors,  only  about  200  acres  had  been 
devoted  to  the  plough.  The  Governor  did  his  best  to  get  the  people  to 
proceed  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  with  some  success.  He* 
projected  extensive  public  works  to  provide  employment  for  the  landless^ 
and  had,  of  course,  to  incur  a  heavy  expenditure.  He  drew  upon  th€^ 
Home  Government  to  meet  current  liabilities,  and  his  bills  were* 
returned  dishonored. 

The  revenue  for  1839-40-41  amounted  to  £75,773;  the  expenditure 
during  the  same  period  was  £357,615;  thus  leaving  a  deficit  in  the* 
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public  accounts  of  £281,842.  In  consequence  of  this,  Colonel  Gawler 
vas  recalled,  and  he  was  superseded  by  Captain  Greorge  Grey,  to  whom 
■Governor  Gkiwler  had  extended  the  utmost  consideration  on  his  arrival 
in  Adelaide  some  time  previously,  ill,  and  suffering  from  spear-wounds 
inflicted  by  the  blacks. 

There  is  little  doubt,  at  this  distance  of  time,  that  Colonel  Gawler 
was  treated  by  the  Commissioners  somewhat  unfairly.  They  sent  out 
tihipload  after  shiploaii  of  emigrants,  for  whom  their  representative  had 
to  provide  in  some  manner ;  but  they  did  not  furnish  him  with  the 
wherewithal  to  do  this.  He  believed  in  the  province,  and  drew  on  its 
future.  When  he  left,  after  three  years  of  office,  the  population  had 
more  than  doubled;  the  land  under  cultivation  had  increased  from 
•86  to  2,503  acres ;  the  sheep  depastured  from  28,000  to  more  than 
200,000 ;  and  the  export  trade  from  next  to  nothing  to  over  £100,000 
in  annual  value.  With  Gawler's  dismissal  came  a  period  of  acute  crisis. 
CJonfidence  in  the  colony  was  not  only  severely  shaken,  it  was  well-nigh 
destroyed,  and  adverse  criticism  from  without  attacked  its  fundamental 
principles.  For  a  time  economists  unhesitatingly  pronounced  the 
Wakefield  scheme  of  colonisation  to  be  a  failure.  The  colonists, 
iowever,  stood  loyally  by  their  departing  Governor,  and  showed  their 
.^ense  of  his  integrity  and  ability  by  farewell  addresses  and  a  gift  of 
XoOO  ;  while  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  reported  to  have  said  of  him, 
<m  one  occasion,  "  Gawler  could  not  act  otherwise  than  wisely,  for  he 
never  did  a  foolish  thing  in  his  life." 

Colonel  Gawler  personally  took  part  in  the  exploration  of  the  colony, 
4uid  during  his  administration  sent  out  various  parties  to  discover  land 
^suitable  for  settlement.  One  of  the  most  sensational  efforts  to  penetrato 
the  mystery  of  the  interior  was  undertaken  at  this  period.  This  was 
the  great  journey  made  by  Mr.  Edward  John  Eyre,  in  1840,  to  reach 
Perth  overland  from  Adelaide.  After  untold  sufferings,  the  murder 
of  his  white  companion  by  treacherous  aboriginal  servants,  theft  of 
provisions,  and  desertion,  he  accomplished  1,500  miles  of  travel  along 
the  coast-line,  breaking  at  one  point  his  monotonous  journey  when  he 
fell  in  with,  and  was  succoured  by,  a  French  whaling  ship  in  command 
of  Captain  Ilossiter.  Refreshed  by  a  long  rest  and  abundant  food,  he 
ultimately  reached  Albany,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  thirteen  months 
from  Adelaide,  where  he  had  long  been  given  up  for  dead. 

The  departure  of  Governor  Gawler  marked  the  conclusion  of  the 
<<)xperimental  stage  of  colonisation.  The  office  of  the  Commissioners  in 
London  had  been  abolished,  and  the  Government  of  South  Australia 
was  rested  in  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Captain 
Grey,  the  new  Governor,  was  instructed  to  inaugurate  the  most  drastic 
retrenchment,  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  financial  credit  of  the  province 
pressing  with  peculiar  insistence  on  the  attention  of  the  British 
Parliament  A  Select  Committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
af&irs  of  the  struggling  settlement,  and  an  outcome  of  its  report  was  s^ 
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vote  of  £155,000  as  a  loan  to  cover  some  of  Colonel  Gawler's  bills. 
This  amount  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  free  gift.  Besides  this 
sum,  £27,900  was  loaned  to  the  colony  for  the  payment  of  Colonel 
Gawler's  bills  on  the  Colonisation  Commissioners,  and  £32,646  to  meet 
bills  drawn  by  Captain  Grey  for  the  support  of  the  "  pauper  immigrants/' 
and  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  bonded  debt  of  the  colony  temporarily 
assumed  by  Great  Britain.  These  amounts  were  repaid,  and  the  debt 
due  to  the  British  Government  was  thought  to  have  been  extinguished 
in  1851  j  but,  as  late  as  1887,  a  claim  for  £15,516  on  account  of  interest 
was  made  against  South  Australia.  Although  the  colony  was  not 
legally  called  upon  to  satisfy  this  demand,  the  amount  was  paid  over, 
and  with  this  incident  terminated  the  monetary  difficulties  arising  from 
Gawler's  policy. 

Captain  Grey  began  his  office  as  Governor  of  South  Australia  in  a 
period  of  financial  disaster,  which  his  policy  of  retrenchment  and 
taxation  was  alleged  to  have  aggravated ;  hence  his  rule  was  intensely 
unpopular  from  its  very  inception.  The  colony  was  in  a  state  of 
bankruptcy,  and  numbers  of  people  were  ruined  beyond  redemption. 
The  colonists  felt  their  troubles  intensified  by  the  cessation  of  that 
partial  control  over  their  own  affisiirs  which  the  previous  Governor 
had  allowed.  The  new  Governor  was  the  servant  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  province  had  practically  become  a  Crown  colony.  It 
was  ruled,  under  instructions  from  England,  by  Captain  Grey  and  his 
Executive  Council,  the  people  having  no  voice  in  the  imposition  of 
taxation,  or  the  expenditure  of  revenue.  The  Governor  exercised  his 
power  to  its  fullest  limit,  but  he  certainly  had  an  unpleasant  and 
unpopular  task  to  perform.  His  chief  efibrt  was  directed  to  force  an 
unwilling  people  to  leave  the  town  and  settle  in  the  country,  and  in 
this  he  had  some  slight  measure  of  success.  Before  his  arrival  a 
Municipal  Council  of  Adelaide  had  been  elected,  but  Captain  Grey  found 
that  it  interfered  with  his  independence  of  action,  and  he  determined 
to  get  rid  of  it.  As  his  relations  with  the  Council  became  more  and 
more  strained,  he  questioned  the  legality  of  its  acts  and  disregarded  its 
suggestions,  and  finally  the  Corporation,  which  was  the  first  ever 
established  in  a  British  Colony,  became  defunct.  Grey's  unpopularity 
continued  to  increase,  and  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  his  policy 
of  taxation  and  retrenchment  was  denounced  in  unmeasured  terms. 
The  Governor  was,  however,  inflexible,  and  showed  that  he  was 
determined  to  adhere  at  all  hazards  to  the  line  he  had  marked  out  for 
himself.  As  time  wore  on,  things  began  to  improve,  and  the  relatioB.s 
between  the  autocrat  and  the  settlers  became  more  endurable,  so  that 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  the  colony  he  enjoyed  a  measure  of 
public  favour  which  might,  indeed,  be  almost  regarded  as  popularity. 

However  much  or  little  may  have  been  due  to  Captain  Grey's  policy, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  during  his  administration  the  colony  passed 
through  its  darkest  hour.  Before  the  close  of  his  term  of  office,  pastoral 
products  were  found  to  be  increasing,  and  agriculture  was  spreading 
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rapidlj,  althoiigh  the  prices  of  all  staple  commodities  were  low  in  the 
extreme.  But  at  a  time  when  sheep  were  being  boiled  down  for  their 
tallow,  and  wheat  was  worth  but  half-a-crown  a  bushel,  the  splendid 
copper-mines  of  Xapunda  and  Buri'a-Burra  were  successively  discovered, 
and  proved  the  salvation  of  the  province.  The  only  capital  invested  in 
Barra-Burra  was  X 1 2,320  ;  while  the  return  in  copper,  before  the 
workings  were  stopped  in  1877,  amounted  in  value  to  close  upon  five 
millions  sterling.  These  valuable  finds  occurred  very  opportunely.  The 
Home  authorities  had  so  little  faith  in  South  Australia's  future,  that 
Governor  Grey  was  instructed  to  send  to  Sydney  all  the  immigrant 
labourers  then  employed  on  Government  works.  The  Governor  took  the 
responsibility  of  ignoring  his  instructions.  He  was  aware  that  numbers 
of  persons  had  already  left  for  New  Zealand  and  other  settlements.  He 
was  aware  also  that  the  expense  of  deportation  would  be  much  greater 
than  that  which  would  be  incurred  by  keeping  the  labourers  employed 
at  the  cost  of  about  £4,000  per  quarter,  and  he  advised  the  Imperial 
authorities  to  the  efiect  that,  had  he  at  once  sent  all  the  immigrants 
away,  the  colony  would  have  been  irretrievably  ruined,  and  the  whole 
expenditure  laid  out  upon  it  utterly  lost.  He  writes:  '*  I  should,  in  the 
first  instance,  have  had  to  send  away  2,427  souls — that  is,  one-sixth 
part  of  the  whole  popidation ;  the  fact  of  having  done  so  would  have 
made  paupers  of  a  great  many  more,  who  must  have  been  removed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  there  would  have  been  no  labourers  remaining 
in  the  colony  to  procure  food  for  those  who  were  left."  When  Captain 
Grey  assumed  office  the  population  was  14,562  ;  when  he  retired  on  the 
25th  October,  1845,  it  had  increased  to  21,759.  The  steady  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  people  was  one  of  the  constant  embarrassments  of 
his  position.  Throughout  his  term  of  office  the  ordinary  revenue  was 
never  equal  to  the  expenditure,  and  recourse  had  constantly  to  be  had 
to  land  sales,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  levied  upon  to  meet  current 
liabilities. 

In  1840,  in  the  time  of  Governor  Gawler,  there  had  been  some 
trouble  with  the  aboriginals,  who  had  murdered  the  seventeen  white 
survivors  of  a  wrecked  brig  named  the  Maria  ;  and  two  of  the  natives 
were  court-martialled  and  summarily  hanged.  About  nine  months 
afterwards,  in  1841,  Mr.  Inman,  while  overlanding  sheep,  was,  with  two 
drovers,  severely  wounded,  while  all  the  sheep,  numbering  some  7,000, 
▼ere  carried  off  by  the  aborigines  who  had  attacked  the  party.  Major 
(yHalloran  was  sent  out  with  an  expeditionary  force  to  trace  and  punish 
the  offenders  ;  but  was  recalled  in  consequence  of  the  censures  passed 
on  Colonel  Gawler  for  his  execution  of  the  two  murderers  concerned 
in  the  Maria  outrage.  Thereupon  some  volunieers  under  Lieutenant 
Field,  R.N.,  took  up  the  enterprise  This  second  i)arty  of  whites  was 
surrounded  by  a  body  of  natives,  some  200  or  300  strong,  and,  after  . 
shooting  some  of  their  assailants,  its  members  barely  escaped  with  their 
lives.  Another  expedition  was  then  organised  in  Adelaide,  but  Governor 
Grey  intervened,  and  refused  to  allow  it  **  to  levy  war  or  to  exercise 
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any  belligerent  actions  "  against  the  offending  blacks.  A  police  par^, 
consisting  of  an  inspector  and  twenty-nine  men,  sent  to  the  protection  of 
some  settlers  in  one  of  the  disturbed  districts,  next  encountered  a  tribe 
of  disaffected  aborigines.  A  conflict  between  the  two  parties  took  place^ 
and  thirty  blacks  were  killed  and  about  ten  wounded.  Although  there 
was  a  strong  disposition  in  certain  quarters  to  blame  the  police,  an  official 
investigation  resulted  in  their  complete  exoneration ;  but,  to  obviate  as 
far  as  possible  the  occurrence  of  similar  troubles  in  the  future,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Eyro  was  appointed  Protector  of  Aborigines,  and  stationed  at  Moorundi, 
on  the  Murray.  He  soon  secured  the  confidence  of  his  cliarges,  and  from 
that  time  outrages  by  the  blacks  upon  white  travellers  entirely  oeaaed. 

In  the  second  year  of  Grey's  administration.  Captain  Frame,  R.EL, 
Surveyor-General,  led  an  expedition  to  examine  the  country  round 
Lake  Torrens,  but  did  not  penetrate  far  beyond  Mount.  Serle,  the 
country  proving  so  inhospitable  that  he  was  forced  to  beat  a  retreat. 
Several  other  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  reach  the  centre  of 
the  Continent,  but  notwithstanding  these  failures,  Captain  Sturt  woe 
despatched,  at  the  instance  of  the  Imperial  Government,  on  a  similar 
quest.  He  left  Adelaide  on  August  10th,  1844-,  and  returned  in  March, 
1846,  having  been  absent  for  about  nineteen  months.  1'his  expedition 
was  lich  in  discoveries  of  fine  pastoral  country  now  occupied  bj 
prosperous  squattages ;  but  it  was  made  tragic,  also,  by  the  horrors 
of  the  Great  Central  Desert.  The  terrible  privations  of  Captain  Sturt 
so  greatly  affected  his  sight  that  he  gradually  became  totally  blind. 
He  was  granted  a  pension  of  £600  per  annum  by  the  South  Australian 
Government,  which  he  enjoyed  until  his  death,  in  1869. 

On  account  of  the  trouble  in  connection  with  the  Maori  War,  the 
Imperial  Government,  anxious  to  employ  the  proved  ability  of  Captain 
Orey,  sent  him  to  New  Zealand,  and  provided  what  was  practically  a 
locum  tenens  in  lieutenant-Colonel  Frederick  Holt  Robe,  who  was 
suddenly  summoned  from  the  Mauritius,  and  assumed  control  of  the 
colony  on  the  25th  October,  1 845.  The  administration  of  this  officer,  who 
was  privately  sworn  in  as  Lieutenant-Governor  only,  was  particularly 
colourless,  his  policy  being  chiefly  confined  to  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  predecessor.  In  the  few  instances  in  which  Governor  Robe  took 
personal  initiative,  he  invariably  made  mistakes ;  what  he  did  was 
afterwards  reversed,  and  what  he  refused  to  do  was  afterwards  carried 
into  efiect  Ho  imposed  an  impolitic  royalty  on  minerals,  which  was 
soon  abolished.  In  the  face  of  strong  opposition  he  devoted  public 
money  to  the  support  of  religion,  and  thereby  stirred  up  a  great  deal 
of  strife.  He  granted  to  Bishop  Short,  as  the  site  for  an  Anglican 
Cathedral,  an  acre  of  land  in  Victoria-square,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city,  close  to  where  the  General  Post  Office  now  stands ;  but  the 
validity  of  the  grant  was  successfully  contested  by  the  City  Council  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens,  in  1855,  the  Supreme  Court  deciding  that  the 
Executive  had  no  power  to  alienate  any  part  of  the  public  estate. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  also  refused  his  consent  to  a  proposal  to 
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fe-establish  the  City  Corporation*  Still,  notwithstaadiTig  the  weakness 
«f  his  administratioii,  the  colony,  during  his  term  of  office,  continued 
to  prosper,  and  to  recover  the  prestige  it  had  lost  with  the  collapse  of 
the  Gawler  r^nie*  Agriculture  in  particular  had  made  important 
adTsaces,  its  dev^elopment  heing  greatly  assisted  by  the  invention  of 
improved  wheat-harvesting  machinery.  Governor  Robe  held  office  until 
August,  1848,  by  which  time  the  population  had  increased  to  38,666, 
compared  with  21,759  in  1845.  The  ordinary  revenue  had  grown  from 
X32,433  to  £82,411  duting  the  same  period.  The  proceeds  of  the  land 
sales,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Colony  to  the  date  of  Colonel  Robe's 
departure,  amounted  to  £530,877. 

Two  years  before  Governor  Robe's  departure,  Mr.  J.  Ainsworth 
Horrocks  organised  an  expedition  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  interior. 
Mr.  Horrocks  had  been  in  the  colony  since  1839,  and  had  gained  some 
experience  in  the  work  of  exploi'ation.  He  now,  in  1846,  proposed  to 
cross  the  head  of  Spencer's  Gulf,  and  travel  north-west  from  the  further 
side  of  Lake  Torrens.  The  expedition,  which  had  suffered  greatdy 
through  want  of  water  and  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  was,  however, 
brought  to  a  titigic  close  within  a  month  from  the  date  of  its  inception, 
by  the  accidental  death  of  its  leader. 

On  Mi^or  Robe's  recall,  Sir  Henry  Young  was  transferred  from  the 
Eastern  Province  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  which  he  was 
Lieutenant-Governor,  to  take  similar  rank  in  South  Australia.  He 
l»d  previously  been  Governor  of  Prince  Edward's  Island.  Though  not 
aa  administrator  of  remarkable  ability,  he  fulfilled  the  functions  of  his 
office  with  considerable  success,  and  the  province,  generally,  prospered 
under  his  rule.  The  colony  is  indebted  to  him,  amongst  other  things, 
for  the  introduction  of  an  extensive  main-road  system,  and  the  insti- 
tatim  of  valuable  local  government  organisations  in  the  form  of  District 
Councils.  In  1851,  South  Australia  experienced  a  severe,  albeit 
teaip(«ary,  check  in  the  exodus  of  population  that  followed  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  Victoria.  The  attractions  of  the  gold-fields  almost  denuded 
the  province  of  its  labouring  population.  Merchants,  bankers,  and  all 
owners  of  property  were  reduced  to  the  severest  straits  for  lack  of 
labour ;  mines  stopped  working,  business  enterprise  was  arrested,  and 
*U  branches  of  industry  came  to  a  standstill.  At  this  crisis^  Attomey- 
Oeneral  (afterwards  Sir)  Richard  D.  Hanson,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
^.  S.  Walters,  of  the  English  and  South  Australian  Copper  Company, 
adopted  a  measure  to  make  gold  by  weight  a  legal  tender  at  a  fixed 
standard  value.  The  principle  was  incorporated  in  the  Bullion  Act ;  the 
overland  escort  was  organised,  and  a  portion  of  the  wealth  won  from 
the  Victorian  fields  by  the  South  Australian  diggers  was  diverted  into 
their  own  colony,  thus  exercising  a  beneficial  effect  in  the  restoration 
^  confidence  in  the  resources  and  credit  of  the  province. 

Another  event  of  great  historical  importance  was  the  opening-up  of 
the  tf  urray  River  to  steam  navigation.  Captain  Cadell  had  descended 
the  river  from  Victoria  in  a  canvas  boat,  and  this  exploit  had  drawn 
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fresh  attenUon  to  the  value  of  the  stream  as  a  means  of  intercolonial 
communication,  and  a  source  of  prospective  profitable  traffic  along  its 
course.  Governor  Young  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  matter.  Many 
accidents  had  happened  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  the  Grovemor 
believed  that  a  good  harbour  might  be  constructed  at  Port  Elliott,  and 
a  short  tramway  made  thence  to  the  Murray  at  Goolwa,  distant  7 
miles.  He,  therefore,  procured  the  offer  of  a  bonus  to  the  man  who 
should  take  the  first  steamer  up  the  stream  as  far  as  the  Darling 
Junction,  and  be  himself  accompanied  Captain  Cadell  to  Echuca,  1,300 
miles,  in  the  **  Lady  Augusta.'' 

Prior  to  Captain  CadelFs  voyage  up  the  Murray  in  the  "liady 
Augusta,"  Mr.  William  Randall  had  built  a  small  steamer  at  Mannum, 
on  the  Murray,  about  80  miles  above  Goolwa,  and  had  steamed  iip 
the  Muri*ay,  and  for  some  distance  along  the  Darling,  but  his  craft  did 
not  fulfil  the  conditions  which  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  reward. 

In  his  Murray  River  projects,  the  Governor  was  undoubtedly  too 
sanguine,  not  sufficiently  taking  into  account  the  circumstance  that  the 
water  supply  of  the  Murray  was  variable,  and  that  the  eastern  colonies  abo 
might  have  views  with  regard  to  the  exploitation  of  any  possible  traffic. 
The  tramway  proposed  by  him  was,  however,  constructed,  and  a  sum  of 
£20,000  was  spent  in  constructing  a  breakwater  at  Port  Elliott.  "  He 
believed  and  wrote,"  says  one  of  his  critics,  "  that  it  woidd  become  the 
Xew  Orleans  of  the  Australian  Mississippi,  but  the  money  was  literally 
thrown  into  the  sea."  The  water-borne  traffic  of  the  Murray  never 
greatly  benefited  South  Australia,  for  when  it  began  to  grow  to  any 
appreciable  volume  it  was  promptly  tapped  by  the  Victorian  railway 
system.  Nevertheless,  in  the  •  broad  Australian  sense,  the  passage  of 
the  first  steamer  up  the  river  was  a  highly  important  historical  event. 
Railways  to  the  Port  and  northward  were  also  initiated,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  lack  of  experience  in  construction,  these  cost  the  colony 
enormous  sums,  in  one  instance  8  miles  of  line  over  level  ground, 
with  no  engineering  difficulties  to  surmount,  and  only  one  bridge  to  be 
built,  involving  an  expenditure  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  money  spent 
was  absorbed  in  providing  work  for  the  unemployed  in  order  to  relieve 
the  labour  market,  the  number  of  workmen  employed  on  certain 
contracts  in  some  cases  being  far  in  excess  of  actual  requirements. 

The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Adelaide,  whose  powers  had  lain  in 
abeyance  for  nine  years,  was  revived  by  the  Governor  in  1851  ;  but 
even  before  its  revival  a  great  alteration  had  been  made  in  the  political 
constitution  of  the  colony.  In  1851,  the  old  system  of  Government 
by  an  Administrator  and  a  nominee  Council  was  abolished,  and  a 
legislature  of  one  Chamber  created  in  its  place.  This  Chamber  was  com- 
posed of  sixteen  elected,  and  eight  nominee  members,  four  of  the  latter 
lK3ing  Members  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  filling  the  chief  official 
posts  in  the  province.  The  other  four  were  appointed  by  the  Governor 
himself,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Crown — though  this  was  merely 
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a  matter  of  form.  Tlie  new  Chamber  was  designated  the  Legislative 
Ooancil,  and  exercised  control  over  the  expenditure  chargeable  to  the 
general  revenue  of  the  colony ;  whilst  the  Governor,  as  representative 
of  the  Crown,  possessed  the  disposal  of  all  the  income  derived  from  the 
sale  or  leasing  of  public  lands.  Earl  Grey,  the  then  Secretaiy  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  was  the  inventor  of  this  form  of  Colonial  Government. 

In  1853,  the  population  of  the  colony  numbered  79,000.  In  the 
Imperial  Act,  under  which  South  Australia  was  founded,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  inhabitants  might  frame  a  Constitution  for  themselves 
as  soon  as  they  numbered  50,000  souls.  In  accordance  with  this 
provision,  and  about  two  years  after  the  inau^ration  of  Earl  Grey's 
scheme  of  government,  the  Legislative  Council  passed  a  Constitution 
Bill,  under  which  was  to  be  called  into  existence,  a  Parliament,  to 
consist  of  two  Chambers — one  elected  by  the  people,  and  one  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Governor  as  representative  of  the  Crown,  the 
members  of  the  latter  being  appointed  for  life.  The  measure  was  sent  to 
England  for  the  Royal  Assent ;  but  the  proposed  new  Constitution  did 
not  satisfy  the  colonists,  and  being  strongly  petitioned  against,  the 
Bill  was  referred  back  to  the  province. 

Sir  Henry  Cdward  Fox  Young  was  promoted  to  the  Governorship  of 
Tasmania,  and  left  the  colony  to  take  up  the  duties  of  his  new  office 
on  December  20th,  1854.  Under  his  administration  the  land  revenue 
increased  from  JB32,935,  in  1848,  to  £383,470,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
term  of  office.  The  general  revenue  increased  for  the  same  period  from 
£82,911  to  Je595,356.  The  population,  in  1848,  was  38,666  persons  ; 
since  that  date  immigration  had  added  to  the  muster  roll  of  the  colony 
no  fewer  than  93,140,  while  the  increase  of  births  over  deaths  for  the 
same  period  was  7,897  ;  yet,  so  great  had  been  the  exodus  during  the 
gold-fever  years,  that  the  total  population  at  the  time  of  Governor 
Yonng's  departure  was  only  92,545 ;  many  people,  in  fact,  simply 
used  South  Australia  as  a  free-passage  stepping-stone  to  the  Victorian 
gold-fields. 

Sir  Henry's  successor  did  not  arrive  in  the  colony  for  six  months^ 
the  Grovemnient  being  administered  in  the  interim  by  the  Hon.  B.  T. 
Finniss,  who  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  Colonial  Secretary. 

Sir  Richard  Graves  MacDonnell  assumed  the  reins  of  Government 
on  the  8th  June,  1855,  and  surrendered  them  on  the  4th  March,  1862 ;  thus 
serving  the  longest  term  of  all  South  AustValia's  Governors,  administer- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  province  for  a  period  only  three  months  short  of 
seven  years.  On  his  arrival  the  Governor  found  the  province  in  the 
throes  of  military  enthusiasm.  The  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War,  in 
1B54,  had  aroused  fears  of  a  Russian  descent  on  Australia,  and,  in 
common  with  some  of  the  sister  colonies,  South  Australia  made  hurried 
preparations  for  such  a  contingency.  A  strong  regiment  of  foot  was 
enrolled,  with  a  small  force  of  cavalry,  and  three  batteries  of  aitillery, 
but  the  arms  and  equipment  were  extremely  inadequate,  while  the 
defences  of  the  port  and  shipping  were   almost   entirely  neglected. 
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With  the  conclusion  of  poace,  however,  between  Russia  and  tlie 
l)elligerent  powers,  this  sudden  accession  of  military  ardour  rapidly 
evaporated. 

The  colony's  affairs  were  now  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  had  « 
satisfactory  revenue,  and  politically  the  only  problem  before  it  was  tlie 
iraming  of  a  popular  Constitution.  After  the  general  election,  to 
ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  colonists  on  this  important  subject,  the 
estimates  framed  by  the  Grovemor  were  forwarded  to  the  Legislative 
Oouncil ;  but  instead  of  being  discussed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  thej 
were  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  composed  of  six  elected  members 
«nd  one  nominee.  The  Committee  protracted  its  sittings  for  several 
months  while  it  criticised  the  Governor's  policy,  the  public  service  being 
carried  on  in  llie  meantime  by  credit  votes.  When  the  Committee 
dispatched  an  address  to  the  Governor  requesting  him  to  send  revised 
Estimates  to  the  Legislative  Council,  he  replied  in  a  trenchant  and 
masterly  manner,  and  thereby  won  over  to  his  views  the  great  bulk  of 
the  colonists. 

The  Constitution  Act  was  introduced  into  the  Legislative  Councal, 
where  it  was  discussed  and  finally  adopted,  whilst  the  dispute  was  still 
proceeding  between  the  Select  Committee  and  the  Grovemor  over  the 
Estimates.  The  Bill  was  passed  in  the  last  session  of  the  old  Legislative 
Oouncil  of  1855-6,  and,  receiving  the  Royal  Assent,  was  in  due  course 
returned  unaltered  to  the  colony  and  proclaimed  on  the  24th  October, 
1856.  The  Constitution  was  modelled  somewhat  on  English  lines,  the 
Parliament  consisting  of  two  Chambers,  a  Legislative  Council  and 
A  House  of  Assembly,  both  of  them  established  on  the  elective 
principle.  The  Upper  House  was  chosen  on  the  basis  of  a  property 
•qualification  of  electors ;  the  House  of  Assembly  was  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  manhood  suffrage.  The  qualifications  of  an  elector  for  the 
Legislative  Council  were  a  £50  freehold  ;  a  lease,  registered,  having 
(three  years  to  run,  or  a  right  of  purchase  of  the  annual  value  of  £20, 
or  the  tenancy  of  a  house  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  £25.  Any 
natural  bom  or  naturalised  British  subject,  who  had  attained  the  age  of 
30,  and  had  resided  in  the  Colony  for  three  years,  was  eligible  as  a 
member  of  the  Upper  House,  which  consisted  of  eighteen  members,  elected 
for  twelve  years.  The  Council  was  not  subject  to  dissolution,  but  one-third 
of  the  members  were  to  retire  at  the  end  of  every  third  year,  the  order  of 
retirement  being  decided  by  'ballot  after  the  first  elections  had  taken 
place.  The  members  of  the  Upper  Chamber  wore  elected  by  the  whole 
province  voting  rh  one  conHtituency.  The  House  of  Assembly  consisted 
of  thirty-six  members,  elected  on  a  basis  of  manhood  suffrage  under  a 
registration  of  six  months  duration.  The  Lower  Chamber  was  liable  to 
<iissolution  by  the  Governor,  failing  which  event  its  life  was  triennial 
Members  of  the  Assembly  were  elected  for  specified  districts  into  which 
the  colony  was  divided,  and  the  mode  of  election  for  both  Houses  was 
by  ballot,  the  principle  of  which  was  adopted  at  the  instance  of  "  the 
father  of  the  ballot "  in  Australia,  the  late  F.  S.  Button. 
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Sir  Richard  McDonnell  had  never  been  Governor  of  a  colony  witb 
an  independent  Constitution ;  yet  it  was  under  his  auspices  that  the 
vork  of  constitutional  reform  was  completed.  The  Act  materially 
alkered  his  position,  and  he  was  not  easily  reconciled  to  the  changed 
status  in  which  he  found  himself.  Under  the  new  Constitution  he  waa 
no  longer  able  to  act  on  his  own  initiative,  but  was  under  obligation  to* 
act  on  the  advice  of  his  responsible  Ministers.  For  a  while  the  Governor 
considered  it  to  be  his  business  to  give  advice  to  his  Ministers,  and  to 
prescribe  the  policy  of  the  Grovemment;  but  he  soon  accepted  a  more- 
convct  view  of  the  situation,  and  contented  himself  with  the  mere  formal 
concurrence  in  the  drafted  policy  of  his  responsible  advisers. 

The  first  Ministry,  which  was  a  makeshift  one,  lasted  for  less  than 
four  months  ;  the  second,  nine  days ;  the  third,  twenty-nine  days ;  and 
the  fourth,  two  years  and  nine  months.  During  the  term  of  office  of 
the  last  mentioned  responsible  Ministry,  that  admirable  measure  known 
as  the  Torrens  Act,  for  simplifying  the  transfer  of  land,  and  for  securing 
titles  to  it,  was  passed  into  law.  It  originated  with  Mr.  (afterwarda 
Sir)  R.  R.  Torrens,  whose  experience,  as  Collector  of  Customs,  in  the 
truisfer  of  shipping  property,  supplemented  by  the  legal  knowledge  of 
European  land  legislation  possessed  by  Dr.  Hiibbe,  enabled  him  to  f  rame- 
a  Bill  so  well  suited  to  colonial  conditions  that  the  transfer  of  real 
property  could  be  effected  under  its  provisions  with  almost  as  much 
ease  as  the  transfer  of  ordinary  goods. 

The  railway  connecting  Adelaide  with  its  port  was  completed  and 
qiened  to  traffic  during  the  McDonnell  regime,  as  well  as  the  line  from 
the  capital  to  Gawler,  and  thence  to  Eapunda  ;  and  a  beginning  waa 
made  in  constructing  lines  for  telegraphic  communication.  Mr.  Charles 
Todd  constructed  his  first  telegraph  line  from  Adelaide  to  the  Port,  but 
the  immediate  revenue  therefrom  was  infinitesimal,  a  rival  line  opened 
hjr  lir.  McGeorge  a  few  weeks  previously  having  captured  most  of  the* 
WdnasL  The  Government,  however,  intervened,  and  bought  out  Mr. 
McGeorge's  rights  for  a  sum  of  £80,  and  caused  the  line  to  be  removed. 
The  next  extension  of  communication  was  to  Gawler.  In  less  than  three 
yean  the  system  had  extended  as  far  as  Melbourne.  To  Sir  Richard 
McDonnell  the  establishment  of  the  works  that  furnish  an  excellent 
supply  of  water  to  Adelaide  and  the  suburbs  is  also  attributable  ;  and 
daring  his  rule  in  1861  the  province  gained  an  extension  of  territory 
(vhich  has,  however,  never  been  of  much  real  advantage)  by  the 
aoqiusition  of  a  strip  of  country  known  as  ^'  No  Man's  Land,"  containing 
^,000  square  miles,  and  lying  between  the  former  boundary  of  the 
colony  and  that  of  Western  Australia,  and  carrying  the  western 
boondary  of  the  province  west  as  far  as  the  129th  meridian  of  east 
Wgitude.  The  mining  industry  received  a  great  impetus  by  the 
<li300Tery  of  rich  deposits  of  copper  in  Yorke's  Peninsula,  and  many 
inines  were  opened,  of  whi^'h  the  most  famous  were  at  Wallaroo 
and  Mo(mta. 
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Tn  1856,  an  engineer  named  B.  H.  Babbage,  who  had  been  employed 
on  the  City  and  Port  Railway,  and  who  professed  to  have  considerable 
geological  knowledge,  was  sent  north  to  search  for  gold.     He  &iled  to 
^nd  the  coveted  indications,  but  the  three  expeditions  he  condacted, 
and  that  of  Warburton,  who  was  sent  out  to  recall  him,  added  largely 
to  the  general  stock  of  accurate  information.      In  the  year  followinj^ 
Babbage's  first  expedition,  Deputy-Surveyor-Greneral  G.  W.  Goyder  was 
instructed  to  examine  and  survey  the  country  which  had  been  disco venxl 
by  Babbage,  Warburton,  Swindon,  and  others,  and  returned  with  » 
glowing  description  of  large  fresh- water  lakes,  tall  peq>endicular  cliffs, 
and  so  forth.     The  Survey or-Greneral,  Captain  Freeling,  R.E.,  was  at 
once  sent  to  the  scene  of  the  alleged  discoveries,  but  found  nothing  to 
justify  his  deputy's  rhapsodical  descriptions.      It  was  very  plain  that 
Mr.  Goyder  had  either  been  deceived  by  the  mirage  or  misled  by  a 
rainy  season.     In  June,  1858,  John  McDouall  Stuart,  who  had  been 
draughtsman  with  the  expedition  of  Captain  Sturt  to  Central  Australia, 
began  a  series  of  explorations  tliat  eventually  solved  the  problem  of  the 
interior,  and  culminated  in  the  crossing  of  the  Continent  from  south  to 
north.     He  first  made  repeated  examinations  of  the  country  between 
Lake  Torrens  and  Lake  Eyre,  fixing  a  new  base  for  northern  exploration 
and  discovering  a  more  practicable  route.  Accompanied  by  a  single  whitH 
companion  and  a  native,  he  penetrated  so  far  as  28*20  south  latitude,  and 
1 34  '10  east  longitude.  In  1 860  Stuart  again  set  out,  with  the  intention  of 
crossing  the  Continent,  and  had  penetrated  the  interior  beyond  Mount 
Denison  (about  as  far  nor  th  as  2 1  *3  5  south  1  atitude ),  d  isco  vering  and  naming 
Central  Mount  Stuart  en  route ;  but  exhaustion,  scurvy,  general  sickness, 
rapid  decrease  of  pit) visions,  hostility  of  the  blacks,  and  above  all, 
want  of  water,  compelled  him  to  beat  a  retreat  for  the  settled  districts, 
which  he  reached  after  suffering  the  greatest  privations.     On  his  return 
to  Adelaide,  the  Government  organised  a  fresh  exj)edition  and  gave 
Stuart  the  command.     With  twelve  men  and  forty-nine  horses,  he  left 
Chambers'  Creek  Station  on  New  Year's  Day,  1861 ;  but  M^aterlesa  desert 
and  impenetrable  scrub  stayed  the  advance  of  his  water-famished  and 
exhausted  party  when  within  only  4  degrees  of  the  northern  coast,  and 
he  was  again  obliged  to  return.     Once  more  he  was  sent  north,  and  that 
within  a  month  of  his  arrival  in  Adelaide.      There  was  keen  rivalry 
between  South  Australia  and  Victoria  as  to  which  would  first  reach  the 
northern  coast.     Burke  and  Wills  had  already  started,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  a  shorter  route  to  traverse ;  but  John  McDouall 
Stuart  had  the  knowledge,  and  experience  won  fi-om  defeat  as  well  as 
from  signal  victory.      The  party  left  the  settled  districts  early  in  1802. 
On  July  24th,  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  J.  W.  Thring,  the  third  ofiicer, 
riding  somewhat   in   advance  of   the  party,  cried  out,  "The  Sea!" 
Stuart's  diary  thus  tells  the  story  : — "  The  beach  is  covered  with  a  soft 
blue  mud.     It  being  ebb-tide,  1  could  see  for  some  distance,  and   found 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  take  the  horses  along  it.     I  therefore 
kept  them  where  I  had  halted  them,  and  allowed  half  the  party  to  come 
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to  the  beach  and  gratify  themselves  with  a  sight  of  the  sea,  whilst  tho 
other  half  remained  to  watch  the  horses  until  their  return.  I  dipped 
mj  feet  and  washed  ray  face  and  hands  in  the  sea,  as  I  promised  tlie 
late  Governor,  Sir  Kichard  McDonnell,  I  would  do  if  I  reached  it. 
After  all  the  party  had  spent  some  time  on  the  beach,  at  which  they 
were  much  pleased  and  gratified,  they  collected  a  few  shells.  I  returned 
to  the  valley  where  I  had  my  initials  cut  on  a  large  tree  (J.M.D.S.),  as 
I  intended  putting  my  flag  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adelaide."  The 
explorers  were  royally  received  on  their  return  to  Adelaide.  Stuart 
was  given  a  grant  of  1,000  square  miles  of  grazing  country  and  in  all 
about  £3,000  in  cash.  But  he  died  in  less  than  seven  years.  Crippled, 
half  blind,  and  utterly  broken  down,  he  could  struggle  forward  while 
work  remained  to  be  done,  but  the  numberless  privations  he  had  suffered 
had  made  a  fatal  drain  on  his  energy,  and  he  rapidly  sank  when  the 
battle  was  over. 

When  Grovemor  McDonnell  left  the  province,  the  population  had 
increwed  to  126,830  from  92,545  in  1854.  The  revenue  had  expanded 
from  £453,641,  in  1865,  to  £558,587  ;  the  area  of  land  under  cultiva- 
uon  in  1853  was  129,692  acres,  in  1862  it  had  grown  to  320,160  acres  ; 
the  number  of  sheep  depastured  in  the  two  yeara  named  were  respect- 
ively, 1,768,724  and  3,431,000.  In  1834  the  imports  were  valued  at 
J&2,U7,107  ;  in  1862  their  value  had  decreased  to  £1,820,656  ;  whilst  in 
the  same  period  the  exports  hod  grown  from  £1,322,822  to  £2,145,796. 
Sir  Richard  McDonnell  was  succeeded  in  the  Government  by  Sir 
Borainick  Daly,  without  any  interregnum  of  administration,  the  change 
heing  made  on  4th  March,  1862.  Prior  to  his  arrival  in  South 
Australia  the  new  Governor  had  filled  a  similar  position  at  Prince 
Edward's  Island. 

The  first  years  of  Sir  Dominick's  administration  were  troubled  by  the 
judicial  imbroglio  brought  about  by  the  persistence  of  Mr.  Justice 
Boothby  in  regarding  himself  as  the  only  lawfully  appointed  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Australia.  His  appointment  had  been 
made  by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal  of  the  province  by  Sir  H. 
t  F.  Young,  and  the  exceptional  character  of  the  method  in  which  he 
had  received  his  office  caused  the  judge  to  scout  the  claims  of  his  col- 
itegues  and  question  the  legality  of  their  acts.  Voluminous  correspond- 
ence passed  between  the  Governor,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  and  Mr.  Justice  Boothby  himself,  and  the  quarrel  seemed  to 
oe  interminable.  The  whole  question  was  so  intermixed  with  con- 
stitutional difficulties  that  no  finality  conld  be  arrived  at.  Vain  efforts 
vere  made  to  enforce  Judge  Boothbys  retirement,  and  he  was  ultimately 
pJ'oceeded  against  under  an  Act  of  George  III,  which,  it  was  considered, 
Would  meet  his  peculiar  case.  However,  his  death  which  took  place  a 
iew  months  after  proceedings  were  initiated  against  him,  brought  this 
^pleasant  incident  to  a  close. 

'  On  the  6th  July,  1863,  the  Northern  Territory,  or  Alexandra  Land 
•s  rt  vaa  then  called,  until  that  time  a  part  of  the  colony  of  New  South 
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Wales  was,  by  Koyal  Letters  Patent,  annexed  to  the  provuxoe  of  Sontb 
Australia,  as  a  reward  for  the  enterprise  shown  in  the  promotion  of  th^ 
exploring  expeditions  of  Staart,  McKinlay,  and  others.  It  was  there- 
upon resolved  to  found  a  settlement  in  this  newly  acquired  doowin,  and 
extensive  sales  of  land  were  immediately  held.  The  tirat  expeditioDy 
however,  became  disorganised,  years  rolled  by  while  preliminaries  were 
being  settled,  and  the  holders  of  land-orders  clamoured  for  the  refund 
of  their  payments.  At  this  juncture  Mr.  €U)yder  was  sent  north,  with 
a  strong  staff  of  surveyors,  to  lay  out  the  settlement.  He  at  once 
selected  Port  Darwin  as  the  site  of  a  capital,  and  there  formed  the 
ground-plan  of  the  town  of  Palmerston.  The  further  development  of 
the  interior  was  facilitated  by  Sir  Thomas  Elder's  importation  in  1862,. 
of  a  breeding  herd  of  117  camels.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the 
first  camel  introduced  into  South  Australia  had  been  used  by  the  ill-fated 
Horrocks  on  his  exploring  expedition  in  1846. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1867,  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  in  command  of  the  *'  Galatea,"  paid  a  state  visit  to  South 
Australia,  and  was  entertained  by  the  Governor.  The  royal  visitor 
was  received  with  the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  loyalty,  and,, 
during  his  stay  in  Adelaide,  performed  the  ceremony  of  laying  the 
foundation-stones  of  the  General  Post  Office  and  of  the  Wesleyan  College 
which  bears  his  name.  Five  months  after  the  Prince's  visit,  the 
Governor,  who  for  some  time  had  been  in  feeble  health,  was  attacked 
by  a  serious  illness,  and  died  on  the  19th  February,  1868.  He  was 
buried  with  military  honors,  no  greater  public  demonstration  ever 
having  been  witnessed  in  the  colony. 

During  Governor  Daly's  rule,  John  McKinlay,  the  explorer,  who  had 
already  distinguished  himself  by  heading  an  expedition  from  Adelaide 
to  Port  Denison  in  Queensland  in  search  of  the  remains  of  Burke  and 
Wills,  made  a  notable  and  perilous  explorat?on  of  the  Northern  Terri- 
tory, when  the  settlement  formed  there  was  in  danger  of  total  collapse. 
Part  of  the  journey  was  performed  in  a  punt  made  of  saplings,  over  which 
the  hides  of  slain  horses  had  been  stretched  after  the  meat  had  been 
jerked  for  food.  Both  alligators  and  sharks,  attracted  by  the  smell  of 
the  raw  hides,  followed,  and  time  after  time  nearly  swamped  the  frail 
craft ;  but  after  days  of  danger  and  hardship  the  party  safely  made  the 
entrance  to  Beatrice  Bay.  An  almoftt  equally  perilous  voyage  was  that 
undertaken  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Slow  in  the  "  Forlorn  Hope  "  from  the  settle- 
ment to  Champion  Bay,  Western  Australia — a  voyage  that  added  con- 
siderably to  the  knowledge  of  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
north-west  coast. 

On  the  decease  of  Sir  Dominick  Daly,  the  government  was  admin- 
istered by  lieutenant-Colonel  F.  G.  Hamley,  of  the  50th  Regiment^  the 
senior  military  officer  on  active  service  in  the  Colony,  and  he  held  the 
post  of  administrator  until  the  arrival,  twelve  months  afterwards,  of 
the  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  James  Fergusson,  Bart  The  new  Governor  took  up 
the  reins  of  office  on  the  15th  Februaiy,  1869,  and  left  the  Colony  for 
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the  Governorship  of  New  Zealand  on  the  18th  April,  1873.  During 
Colonel  Hamlej's  administration,  important  changes  took  place  in 
regard  to  the  manner  of  disposing  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown. 
Prior  to  this,  land  had  heen  sold  at  auction — a  system  which  had 
created  a  class  of  persons  known  as  *'  land  sharks,''  who  attended  all 
Government  land  sales,  hid  for  and  bought  all  they  could  secure,  and 
kept  it  in  the  hope  of  receiving  speculative  prices  from  the  people 
who  required  the  land  for  genuine  settlement.  Settlement  was  restricted 
also  by  the  formation  of  land  monopolies  favoured  largely  by  the  auction 
method  of  disposal.  By  the  introduction  of  a  new  Land  Bill,  called 
"Strangway's  Act,"  an  attempt  was  made  to  remedy  these  abuses. 
Land  was  sold  on  credit,  the  full  amount  of  purchase  money  being  pay- 
able within  four  years  from  the  date  of  the  sale.  The  limit  of  selection 
was  640  acres.  New  evils,  however,  arose  from  the  operations  of  the 
new  Act — the  common  evils  of  all  Australian  land  systems,  the  evasion 
of  the  residential  provisions  and  "  dummying  " — but  the  general  effects 
of  the  Act  were  distinctly  beneficial. 

An  extension  of  the  Northern  railway  to  Burra,  100  miles  north  of 
Adelaide,  took  place  during  this  period,  and  other  schemes  for  improved 
internal  communication  were  canvassed,  but  the  greatest  achievement 
under  the  Fergusson  regime  was  the  construction  of  the  transcon- 
tinental telegraph  line  which  connected  Adelaide  with  Port  Darwin, 
and  consequently  with  London.  The  entire  distance  from  the  South 
Australian  capital  to  the  northern  port  is  1,975  miles,  and  for  hundreds 
of  miles  at  a  stretch  the  interior  was  without  a  solitary  white  inhabi- 
tant. Large  areas  were  absolutely  destitute  of  timber,  and  no  less  than 
19,000  iron  telegraph  poles  had  to  be  used.  The  line  was  begun  simul- 
taneously at  each  end,  and  in  less  than  two  years  the  wires  had  met,  and 
were  connected  near  the  centre  of  the  continent. 

Sir  James  Fergusson  had  identified  himself  with  all  schemes  for  the 
advancement  of  agriculture,  and  took  a  most  substantial  and  generous 
part  in  useful  popular  movements,  but  his  claims  to  estimation  as  a  far- 
seeing  statesman  rest  rather  on  his  organisation  of  a  bold  public  works 
policy,  the  can-ying  out  of  which  has  helped  vei'y  largely  to  develop  the 
productiveness  and  increase  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  province. 
After  his  departure  Chief  Justice  the  Hon.  Sir  R.  D.  Hanson  admin- 
istered the  afilairs  of  the  colony  till  the  arrival  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
Anthony  Musgrave,  who  assumed  the  reins  of  office  on  the  9th  June> 
1873. 

Sir  Anthony  Musgrave's  administration  lasted  till  the  29th  January, 
1877,  a  term  of  three  and  a  half  years,  during  which  period  there, 
vas  much  political  conflict  and  unrest.  At  the  close  of  the  session  of 
1S74,  Mr.  James  Penn  Boucaut,  one  of  ihe  ablest  lawyei*s  and  foremost 
politicians  of  the  colony,  emerged  from  the  political  conflict  to  power  as 
Premier  of  a  Ministry  with  a  *'  broad  and  comprehensive  "  policy  to 
place  before  the  countiy.  The  dominant  principle  was  the  development 
of  national  resources  ofi  a  regular  plan,  and  at  a  cost  of  £3,000,000, 
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which  Mr.  Boucaut  proposed  to  raise  as  a  loan,  the  interest  being  pro- 
vidcd  for  by  the  iin])osition  of  increased  taxation  in  the  form  of  stamp 
taxes  and  probate  and  succession  duties.  Twice  the  taxation  propoMlft 
passed  the  Assembly,  and  twice  were  they  rejected  by  the  Council,  and 
Mr.  Boacaut  refused  to  go  on  with  his  public  works.  His  Miniatry 
was  removed  by  a  non-confidence  vote,  and  the  Hon.  John  Colton  was 
sent  for.  This  gentleman  formed  a  new  Cabinet,  and  adopted  the 
whole  of  the  Boucaut  policy  except  its  proposed  taxation.  The  sum  ot 
£3,000,000  was  raised  on  loan,  and  vaiious  new  railways  were  pro- 
jected, all  of  which  have  since  been  constructed ;  the  Probate  and  Suc- 
cession Duties  were  adopted  and  became  law,  but  the  Stamp  Act  which 
had  been  contemplated  was  not  proceeded  with.  The  Boucaut  policy 
of  internal  expansion  and  public  works  construction  was  for  a  series  of 
years  the  chief  political  subject,  and,  indeed,  long  after  Mr.  Boucaut, 
through  his  having  accepted  a  seat  on  the  judicial  bench,  had  ceased  to 
iiave  any  direct  connection  with  it. 

Pending  the  arrival  of  Sir  Anthony  Musgrave's  successor.  Sir  William 
"Wellington  Cairns,  K.C.M.G.,  the  Government  was  administered  by 
•Chief  Justice  Samuel  James  Way,  who  has  often  filled  the  same  office. 
Sir  W.  W.  Cairns,  who  was  transferred  from  Queensland,  remained  in 
the  colony  less  than  eight  weeks,  and  left  behind  him  hardly  a  trace  of 
his  visit  The  only  public  functions  he  performed  during  his  stay  in 
the  province  were  the  opening  of  the  Victoria  Bridge  on  24th  April, 
1877,  and  his  attendance  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Senate  of  the  Ade- 
laide University  and  the  enrolment  of  its  niembprs.  He  resigned  his 
office  on  the  17th  May  following,  and  the  Chief  Justice  again  became 
Administrator,  and  remained  so  for  nearly  five  months.  During  the 
administration  of  the  Hon.  S.  J.  Way  (July,  1877)  the  overland  tele- 
^apb  line  to  Western  Australia  was  completed  as  far  as  Eucla,  a  small 
port  about  160  miles  west  of  the  head  of  the  Great  Australian  Bight. 

Sir  William  Francis  Drummond  Jervois,  C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  arrived 
in  Adelaide  on  the  2nd  October,  1877,  and  remained  in  office  till  the 
17th  November,  1882.  Sir  William  Jervois  held  the  rank  of  Colonel 
in  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  was  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlement 
when  he  was  appointed  to  South  Australia.  He  subsequently  attained 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant  General.  Besides  having  distinguished  himself 
as  an  officer,  be  was  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  fortifi- 
cations among  European  experts.  He  had  had  many  and  varied 
experiences  in  England,  at  the  Cape,  and  in  India,  and  afterwards  filled 
the  position  of  Governor  of  New  Zealand. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  new  Governor's  arrival,  the  overland 
telegraph  line  from  Adelaide  to  Perth,  connecting  West  Australia  with 
the  tel^raphic  systems  of  the  other  colonies  and  of  the  world,  was  com- 
pleted. It  follows  the  coastline  for  the  most  part  along  Eyre's  truck 
over  979  miles  of  that  difficult  country  first  traversed  by  the  foot  of 
white  men  hardly  forty  years  before,  and  it  joins  the  South  Australian 
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system  at  Port  Augusta.  The  next  year  the  first  sod  of  tlie  transcon- 
tinental railway  from  Port  Augusta  to  Port  Denison  was  tnmed  by  the 
Governor,  who  opened  200  miles  of  it  four  years  afterwards.  At 
present  the  works  on  this  line  reach  a  point  (Oodnadatta)  737  miles 
north  of  Adelaide.  On  30th  July,  1878,  Sir  William  Jervois  laid  the 
fDondation-stone  of  the  Adelaide  University ;  and  on  12th  June,  1881, 
the  two  young  princes,  Albert  Victor  and  George  of  Wales,  paid  an 
QBofficial  visit  to  the  colony,  where  they  were  well  received. 

Sir  William  Cleaver  Francis  Robinson,  K.C.M.G.,  succeeded  Lieu- 
tMiant^General  Sir  W.  F.  D.  Jervois  on  16th  February,  1883,  and  he 
lemained  in  office  a  little  over  six  years.  The  Governor  was  absent 
from  the  colony  for  short  periods  on  seven  separate  occasions,  and  was 
lepresented  sometimes  by  the  Chief  Justice  and  sometimes  by  His 
Honor  J.  P.  Boncaut.  IJpon  the  departure  of  Sir  William  Robinson 
for  Victoria  on  6th  March,  1889,  the  Chief  Justice  again  administered 
*lie  Government  pending  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Kintore  on  11th 
April  of  the  same  year. 

The  most  noteworthy  incident  of  the  Robinson  regime  was  the  cele- 
bnition  of  Her  Majesty^s  and  the  colony's  dual  jubilees,  fittingly  com- 
memorated by  the  opening  of  the  South  Australian  Exhibition  on  the 
21st  June,  1887.  The  exhibition  was  a  great  success.  It  was  kept 
■open  for  six  months,  and  was  visited  by  789,672  persons.  The  expense 
<rf  erecting  a  permanent  building  which  reverted  to  the  Government, 
and  a  portion  of  which  is  now  used  as  an  Art  Gallery,  was  iB33,898, 
while  the  total  cost  of  the  exhibition  was  £68,702. 

The  exhibition  was  held  at  the  conclusion  of  a  time  of  severe  financial 
wrists.  The  market  values  of  all  staple  commodities  had  fallen 
ffoinonsly ;  mines  had  become  unprofitable  and  had  been  closed  up ; 
Wvests  had  failed  for  want  of  rain ;  and  the  continued  drought  had 
involved  stock-owners  in  heavy  losses.  A  feverish  period  of  land 
specnlation  had  been  followed  by  disastrous  reaction,  and  hundreds  of 
investors  had  been  rendered  penniless  by  the  failure  of  the  Commercial 
Bank,  and  the  collapse  of  other  joint-stock  associations.  Just,  however, 
irhen  they  were  most  required,  large  metalliferous  discoveries  were 
made,  the  Teetulpa  gold-diggings  giving  employment  to  thousands,  and 
above  all,  rich  deposits  of  silver  and  tin  were  opened  up  in  the  Barrier 
Banges  in  New  South  Wales,  adjoining  the  South  Australian  border. 
Pastoral  products,  long  depressed  in  value,  began  to  rise,  and  the  season 
«f  1887  opened  with  an  early  and  copious  i*ainiall  extending  throughout 
the  settled  districts,  and  bringing  with  it  an  assurance  of  renewed  agri- 
<ttltnral  prosperity. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Kintore,  K.C.M.G.,  arrived  in  South 
Australia  on  the  11th  April,  1889,  and  left  his  charge  on  the  16th 
January,  1895.  Several  South  Australian  Governors  have  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  the  exploration  of  the  interior.  Notably  among  Vice- 
i^egal  enthusiasts  of  inland  discovery  were  Grovernors  Gawler,  Young, 
*nd  MacDonnell,  the  last  mentioned  being  particularly  anxious  to  cross 
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the  Continent.  The  realisation  of  this  ambitious  project  was  reserved 
for  the  Earl  of  Kintore  who,  in  1891,  made  the  voyage  to  Port  Darwin 
in  the  Northern  Territory,  and  returned  to  Adelaide  via  the  telegraph 
line'  route.  He  is  the  only  Governor  who  has  crossed  the  Continent 
from  sea  to  sea. 

During  the  early  years  of  his  regime  a  well-organised  party,  equipped 
at  the  expense  of  Sir  Thomas  Elder,  set  out  on  an  exploring  expedition 
to  the  interior  of  Australia.  The  party,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
David  Lindsay,  left  Adelaide  in  April,  1891,  but  the  severe  drought 
which  prevailed,  coupled  with  dissensions  among  the  members  of  the 
expedition,  interfered  with  the  original  plans,  and  the  explorers 
returned  to  Adelaide.  In  1893  the  depreciation  in  price  of  copper  and 
silver  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  mineral  industry  of  South  Australia, 
and  this  was  further  intensified  by  the  influence  of  the  banking  crisis  in 
the  other  states,  although  its  effects  were  not  felt  so  severely  as  in 
Victoria.  At  this  juncture,  the  Government  inaugurated  the  sjrstem  of 
settling  people  on  the  land,  as  was  being  done  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria,  and  the  experiment  in  South  Australia  proved  far  more 
successful  than  in  the  Eastern  States.  In  politics,  Mr.  C.  C.  Kingston 
took  up  the  reins  of  government  and  entered  on  a  career,  as  Premier^ 
which  lasted  till  1899. 

South  Australia  was  the  first  of  the  Australian  colonies  to  extend 
the  franchise  to  women,  the  Adult  Suffrage  Bill  passing  into  law  at  the 
close  of  the  session  of  1894,  in  spite  of  keen  opposition.  The  measure 
received  the  Royal  Assent  in  March  of  the  following  year.  At  the 
general  elections  of  189G  women  first  exercised  their  right  to  the 
franchise,  no  less  than  66  per  cent,  of  those  enrolled  voting,  and  the 
results  showed  that  the  fears  of  those  opposed  to  the  principle  were 
without  foundation.  A  vigorous  policy  of  retrenchment  was  entered 
upon  in  the  beginning  of  1894,  the  salaries  of  members  being  reduced 
and  additional  taxation  proposals  brought  forward,  with  a  view  to 
restoring  better  equilibrium  between  revenue  and  expenditure.  Shocks 
of  earthquake  more  or  less  severe  were  ex}>erienced  at  Port  Darwin  on 
February  14th,  and  again  on  June  17th.  The  exploration  of  the 
interior  continued  to  attract  attention,  and  a  scientific  expedition  to 
examine  the  hitherto  unexplored  portions  of  the  MacDonnell  Hange& 
was  fitted  out  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Horn.  It  was  placed  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Charles  Winnecke,  and  left  Adelaide  on  May  3rd.  The  expedition 
returned  in  August*  after  obtaining  a  great  deal  of  very  valuable 
scientific  and  general  information.  In  July  of  the  same  year  the 
Government  Geologist  also  explored  a  wide  extent  of  the  Northern 
Territory. 

The  financial  year  1894-95  showed  a  deficit  of  nearly  £100,000,  but 
the  Treasurer  stated  that  the  outlook  was  very  hopeful.  With  the 
extension  of  dairying  there  was  a  growing  export  of  butter,  the  wheat 
harvest  gave  signs  of  a  heavy  yield,  and  the  grape  crop  was  so  luxuriant 
that  difficulty  was  found  in  employing  the   whole  of    the  vintage. 
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Encouragement  was  given  to  settlers  by  the  passing  of  a  "State 
Advances  to  Farmers  Act,"  which  provided  for  loans  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  with  extended  time  for  repayment.  Under  this  Act  a  State 
Bank  was  established  in  February,  1896.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  in 
July  following  tenders  were  invited  for  bonds  to  the  amount  of  £30,000 
at  3|  per  cent.,  and  the  total  applied  for  reached  £59,600.  During  the 
session  of  1895,  in  addition  to  various  amending  acts,  a  Federal 
Enabling  Act  was  passed  providing  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  the 
Federal  Convention.  The  Earl  of  Kintore  left  South  Australia  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton, 
who  arrived  on  the  29th  of  October,  the  administration  in  the  interim 
being  carried  on  by  the  Chief  Justice,  who  had  received  a  commission  as 
Lieatenant-Govemor  in  1891. 

The  firat  four  months  of  1896  were  marked  by  terrific  gales,  which 
vrought  great  damage  to  shipping  and  other  property,  the  22nd 
February  and  10th  April  being  especially  prolific  of  disaster.  At  the 
elections  which  took  place  in  April  Mr.  Kingston  was  again  returned 
to  power.  Economy  in  administration  was  still  practised,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  finajicial  year  the  deficit  was  reduced  to  £11,941.  In  spite 
of  the  drain  on  the  population  caused  by  the  exodus  to  Western 
Australia  settlement  on  the  land  was  spreiEiding  favourably,  and  this 
was  looked  upon  as  a  happy  augury  for  future  prosperity.  On  the 
23rd  May,  1896,  an  expedition  promoted  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Calvert,  F.R.G.S., 
left  Adelaide  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  L.  A.  Wells,  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  the  interior.  The  real  point  of  departure  was  Cue, 
Western  Australia,  whence,  after  suffering  great  privations,  the  main 
body  of  the  expedition  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Fitzroy  River.  From 
there  unavailing  attempts  were  made  to  penetrate  to  the  interior  in  the 
coarse  of  which  two  members  of  the  party,  Messrs.  Charles  Wells  and 
(Jeorge  Jones,  lost  their  lives.  Their  bodies  were  recovered  later  after 
great  difficult^,  and  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  men  were  accorded 
a  public  funeral  in  Adelaide.  On  the  17th  August,  1896,  the  Governor 
opened  the  Happy  Valley  Waterworks  at  Clarendon  for  the  service  of 
Adelaide  and  the  surrounding  districts.  This  magnificent  system  has 
a  storage  capacity  of  3,000,000,000  gallons,  and  its  installation  involved 
an  expenditure  of  £500,000. 

The  year  1897  opened  disastrously  for  South  Australia.  On  the 
Tth  January  a  terrific  hurricane,  accompanied  by  two  severe  shocks  of 
<!vthquake  and  a  storm  that  raged  with  unabated  fury  for  several 
Iwors,  practically  destroyed  the  town  of  Palmerston  (Port  Darwin), 
the  damage  done  to  property  being  estimated  at  upwards  of  XI 50, 000. 
Earthquake  shocks  were  also  experienced  in  the  southern  districts  in 
May,  while  in  February  Adelaide  was  visited  by  a  severe  storm,  the 
suburbs  being  flooded  and  portions  of  the  intercolonial  railway  washed 
•vay.  The  year  was,  however,  generally  speaking  a  dry  one,  both 
pastoralists  and  agriculturists  suffering  heavy  losses.  There  was  a 
decrease  in  the  wool  clip,  while  the  wheat  harvest  was  practically  a 
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fkilure,  much  of  the  area  remaining  unreaped,  and  a  large  proportioiB 
being  cut  for  hay.  In  both  Houses  of  Parliament  a  proposal  wa» 
carried  to  afford  relief  to  distressed  agriculturists.  In  spite  of  theee- 
misfortunes  there  was  still  a  demand  for  land  in  the  more  fiavonred 
districts,  and  the  Legislature  passed  a  "Closer  Settlement  Acf  to- 
provide  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  selection. 

Pursuant  to  an  arrangement  arrived  at  with  the  other  colonies  8tep» 
were  taken  to  appoint  delegates  to  an  Australasian  Federal  Convention. 
The  election  of  members  of  the  Convention  took  place  in  Sonthi 
Australia  on  the  14th  March,  1897,  the  whole  province  voting  as  one 
constituency.  The  Convention  opened  at  Adelaide  on^he  22nd  of  the- 
month,  the  Premier  the  Hon.  C.  C.  Kingston,  being  appointed 
President,  and  the  Hon.  Sir  R.  C.  Baker,  Chairman  of  Committeea. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Convention  are  elsewhere  described. 

The  Imperial  authorities  had  decided  to  appoint  a  Supreme  Coi^rt. 
Judge  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Privy  Council,  and. 
the  selection  fell  on  the  Hon.  S.  J.  Way,  the  Chief  Justice  amd^ 
Ideutenant-Crovemor  of  South  Australia,  wlu)  received  his  appointment 
to  the  newly-created  post  on  the  22nd  January,  1 897.  On  the  1 7th  Mard» 
following  he  left  for  England  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  positioOf  and  on 
the  19th  June,  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  Record  Reigik 
Jubilee,  he  received  the  honorary  deg^ree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the- 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  was  subsequently,  to  the  great  pleasure  of 
his  fellow-citisens,  created  a  baronet. 

In  1897,  South  Australia  lost,  by  death,  the  services  of  some  of  her* 
most  important  public  men.  On  the  6th  March  one  of  South  Australia'a 
noblest-hearted  benefactors  passed  away.  This  was  Sir  Thomas  Elder,. 
G.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.  He  it  was  who  introduced  a  breeding  herd  or 
camels  into  the  colony,  and  made  the  exj>loration  of  the  interior 
practicable  and  possible.  At  his  own  cost  he  had  fitted  out  several 
expeditions  to  open  up  the  country.  He  contributed  large  sums  to  the- 
endowment  of  the  University  and  its  Medical  School,  established  a 
Conaervatorium  of  Music  in  Adelaide,  and,  besides  benefiting  the^ 
province  in  a  thousand  ways  during  his  life-time,  left  to  be  divided 
among  the  various  public  institutions  of  South  Australia  the  noble- 
bequest  of  <£l 55,000.  Another  death  was  that  of  Sir  Henry  Ayer% 
G.C.M.G.,  a  South  Australian  politician  of  many  years  standing,  and 
a  man  closely  identified  with  public  affiurs  and  the  progress  of  the- 
province.  In  addition  to  being  a  member  of  the  first  Parliament- 
summoned  under  responsible  government,  he  was  seven  times  a  Premier 
of  the  colony.     He  died  on  the  11th  June. 

At  the  referendum  in  June,  1898,  South  Australia  declared  fornnion, 
the  voting  being  35,771  in  the  affirmative  and  17,300  in  the  neg^ive^ 
Keen  disappointment  was  evinced  at  the  failure  of  the  Bill  in  New  So«th 
Wales,  and  at  first  sight  it  appeared  as  though  Sooth  Australia  were* 
determined  to  take  no  further  part  in  the  movement.  When  Parliament; 
metj  the  Covemor's  speech  stated  that  it  had  been  deemed  inadvisable 
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for  Mr.  Kingston  to  take  part  in  the  suggested  Conference,  but  later  on 
opinions  changed,  and  Soath  Australia  was  represented  by  its  Premier 
at  the  Conference  in  1899.  The  wheat  harvest  at  the  beginning  of  the 
jear  was  a  partial  failure,  but  the  closing  months  gave  indications  of  a 
hrgely-increased  production  for  the  seanon  1 898-99.  Sir  Thomas  Fowell 
Bojcton,  who  had  acted  as  Governor  since  1895,  went  to  England  on 
leave  in  S^ytember,  and  in  December  following  a  cablegram  was  received 
announcing  his  resignation.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Tennyson,  K.C.M.G., 
the  new  Governor,  was  sworn  in  on  the  10th  April,  1899,  the  adminis- 
teataon  during  the  interval  preceding  his  arrival  being  carried  on  by  the 
lieotenant-Giov^mor. 

The  electors  of  South  Australia  had  no  less  than  three  questions  to 
dedde  at  the  general  elections  held  on  the  29th  April,  1899.  In  the 
first  place  they  had  to  choose  their  parliamentary  representatives,  and 
in  this  the  final  returns  disclosed  little  alteration  in  the  personnel  of 
parties.  The  election  was  also  made  an  opportunity  for  the  second 
referendum  on  Federation,  and  South  Australia  again  declared 
enphatically  in  favour  of  union,  the  voting  being  65,990  for  and  17,053 
against.  A  referendum  was  also  taken  on  the  question  of  an  extension 
of  the  franchise  in  elections  for  the  Legislative  Council,  and  in  this  the 
eoontry  decided  by  a  substantial  majority  in  favour  of  a  household 
saffirage  for  this  chamber.  The  introduction  of  a  Bill  to  give  effect  to 
this  proposal  was  one  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  Cabinet  when  the 
House  assembled.  Over  90  per  cent,  of  the  members  took  part  in  the 
debate  and  the  measure  passed  all  its  stages,  and,  after  protracted 
diseusaion,  was  sent  on  for  the  CounciFs  consideratiou. 

In  South  Australia,  as  in  the  other  states,  the  consummation  of 
Federation  was  accompanied  by  political  changes.  In  November 
llr.  Kingston  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  non-confidence.  Mr.  Solomon 
undertook  the  formation  of  a  Ministry  on  the  1st  December,  and  on 
the  dth,  after  being  sworn  in,  his  Ministry  resigned  as  soon  as  they  met 
Pariiament.  Mr.  Holder  was  then  sent  for,  and  succeeded  in  recon- 
stracting  the  Kingston  Cabinet,  of  which  he  himself  had  been  Treasurer. 

The  year  1899  was  generally  one  of  brighter  prospects  for  the 
province.  Wheat  returns  came  up  to  expectations,  and  the  revenue 
was  so  satisfactory  that  the  Treasurer  was  able  to  announce  a  surplus 
sufficient  to  wipe  out  the  last  year's  deficit  and  leave  a  credit  balance. 
The  firftt  Contingent  from  the  State  left  for  South  Africa  on  the  3 let 
October  amidst  a  great  display  of  enthusiasm.  On  the  19th  of  the 
aune  month  a  most  calamitous  shipwreck  took  place,  the  ''  Loch  Sloy  " 
Wng  driven  ashore  at  Kangaroo  Island,  and  twenty-six  of  the  passengers 
end  crew  being  drowned,  while  one  passenger  di(^  from  exposure.  The 
survivors,  who  numbered  only  three,  were  rescued  after  suffering  great 
privations. 

Although  the  revenue  returns  fell  short  of  the  Treasurer's  anticipa- 
tions in  1900  there  was,  nevertheless,  a  small  surplus,  and  in  other 
respects  the  position  of  tiie  state  was  very  satisfactory.     In  March  a 
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loan  of  J&l, 000,000  was  floated  successfully  in  London,  the  amount 
being  over-subscribed.  The  "wheat  harvest  fell  below  that  of  1898-99 
by  325,000  bushels,  but  was  considerably  higher  than  the  return  for 
1897-98,  while  the  exports  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  season  by- 
over  3,000,000  bushels.  Viticulture  remained  steadily  productive 
throughout  the  year,  the  export  trade  receiving  material  assistance 
from  the  State  Wine  Depot  in  London.  Various  amending  measures 
were  passed  by  Parliament,  and  existing  social  legislation  was  added  to 
by  the  Early  Closing  Act  and  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  Several 
contingents  were  despatched  to  South  Africa  during  1900,  and  in 
addition  the  gunboat  ''  Protector,''  with  a  strong  naval  contingent,  ^vas 
sent  to  China  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  Boxer  rebellion.  In 
January  the  first  case  of  bubonic  plague  recorded  in  Australia  occurred 
in  Adelaide.  During  the  same  month  devastating  bush-fires  swept  over 
the  Mount  Gambier  district,  and  caused  damage  to  property  estimated 
at  XI 00,000.  At  intervals  during  1900  occasional  sharp  shocks  of 
earthquake  were  registered  at  different  stations  in  the  state. 

The  year  1900-01  showed  a  deficit  of  £22,365,  but  in  wheat  produc- 
tion there  was  a  decided  improvement,  and  both  wheat  and  flour  exports 
were  largely  in  excess  of  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  election  of 
several  of  South  Australia's  leading  politicians  to  membership  of  the 
Federal  Parliament  brought  about  a  readjustment  of  state  politics,  and 
Mr.  Holder  gave  place  as  Premier  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  had  held  ofiice 
in  the  Playford,  Kingston,  and  Holder  Cabinets.  This  Ministry  was 
sworn  in  on  the  15th  May,  1901,  and  is  still  in  office. 

South  Australia  was  perhaps  the  first  of  the  Australian  States  to 
take  up  the  question  of  reform  and  economy  in  local  administration. 
In  the  Session  of  1901  Mr.  Jenkins  succeeded  in  passing  an  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  Act,  reducing  the  number  of  responsible  ministers 
from  6  to  4.  (This  reduction  came  into  force  in  March,  1902.)  At 
the  same  time  the  number  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  was 
reduced  from  54  to  42,  and  the  Legislative  Council  from  24  to  18,  and 
the  expenses  of  administration  were  cut  down  to  meet  the  altered 
condition  of  affairs.  In  May  the  Spencer-Gillen  expedition  set  out  on 
a  journey  across  the  Continent  in  search  of  further  information  re- 
specting the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Central  Australian  aboriginal 
tribes.  The  expedition  was  well  equipped,  and  succeeded  admirably  in 
its  mission,  reaching:  Borooloola  (Northern  Territory)  in  the  early  part 
of  1902  after  spending  nearly  a  year  in  the  interior.  One  of  the  most 
disastrous  fires  ever  known  in  Adelaide  occurred  on  the  16th  April, 
when  warehouse  premises  were  destroyed  valued  at  £80,000.  In  the 
Mount  Pleasant  district  serious  loss  was  caused  by  bush-fires,  the  settlers 
in  some  localities  being  completely  burnt  out. 

In  consequence  of  adverse  climc'itic  conditions  in  1902  the  wheat 
harvest  suffered  considerably,  and  although  rain  fell  in  the  middle, 
northern,  and  southern  districts,  production  was  almost  universally 
retarded.     On  the  1st  April  South  Australia  had  the  unique  experience 
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of  being  without  a  Member  of  Parliament  of  either  House,  the  Lower 
Chamber  having  ceased  to  exist  under  the  terms  of  the  Constitution 
Amendment  Act,  and  the  Legislative  Council  resigning  by  arrangement, 
though  several  of  its  members  had  still  some  years  before  seeking 
rejection.  Next  day  the  Premier  opened  the  election  campaign,  and 
in  his  speech  drew  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  finances. 
The  railway  receipts  showed  a  great  falling  off  in  consequence  of  the 
continued  drought,  while  the  Customs  revenue  was  adversely  affected  by 
the  remission  of  the  duties  on  tea  and  kerosene.  During  the  early  months  . 
the  deliberations  of  the  Corowa  Conference  were  regarded  with  great 
interest  in  South  Australia.  It  was  proposed  at  this  Conference  to 
utilise  the  waters  of  the  Murray  for  irrigating  lands  on  the  Victorian 
and  New  South  "Wales  side  of  the  river,  and  South  Australia  feared 
that  navigation  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  would  suffer  in 
consequenca  The  movement,  therefore,  was  not  popular  in  the  state, 
but  as  the  Commission  provides  for  efficient  representation  of  South 
Australia^  these  fears  were  somewhat  allayed. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  different  Ministries 
in  South  Australia  from  the  establishment  of  Responsible  Govern- 
ment to  the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  volume  with  the  date  of 
Appointment  to  and  retirement  from  office  of  each. 
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1 
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9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 
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Finnias  ..... 

Baker 

Torrens 

Hanson  

Reynolds  .. 
Keynolds  .. 
Waterhouse 
Waterhonse 
Dutton  ...  . 

Aycra 

Avers 

Blyth 

Datton    

Ayers 

Hart  

Boucaut..  .. 
Ayere 


24 
21 

1 
30 

9 
20 

8 
17 

4 
15 
22 

4 
22 
20 
23 
28 
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Oct.,  1856 
Aug.,  1867 
Sept.,  1857 
Sept.,  1857 
May,  1860 
May,  1861 
Oct.,  1861 
Oct.,  1861 
July,  1863 
July,  1863 
July,  1864 
Aug.,  1864 
Mar.,  1865 
Sept.,  1865 
Oct.,  1865 
Mar.,  1866 
May,   1867 


21  Aug., 

1857 

1  Sept., 

1857 

30  Sept., 

1857 

9  May, 

1860 

20  May, 

1861 

8  Oct., 

1861 

17  Oct., 

1861 

4  July, 

1863 

15  July, 

1863 

22  July, 

1864 
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WESTERN    AUSTRALIA. 


WESTERN  AUSTRALIA  is  the  youngest  of  the  six  sister  states 
of  Australia ;  but,  curiously,  it  shares  with  Queensland  and 
the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia  the  privilege  of  being  first- 
known  to  Earopeans.  As  early  as  1503  it  is  claimed  that  a  French 
uavigator,  Binot  Paulmyer,  Sieur  de  Gronneville,  was  blown  out  of  his 
ooorse,  and  touched  at  some  portion  of  the  coast,  but  the  evidence  in 
support  of  the  assertion  is  anything  but  conclusive.  The  Portuguese 
also  lay  chdm  to  the  discovery  of  the  western  coast  at  a  later  date. 
But  it  ia  to  Dutch  navigators  in  the  early  portion  of  the  seventeenth 
oeatuiy  that  we  owe  the  first  really  authentic  accounts  of  the  western 
ooast  and  adjacent  islands,  and  in  many  instances  the  names  given  by 
these  mariners  to  prominent  physical  features  are  still  retained.  By 
1665  the  Dutch  possessed  rough  charts  of  almost  the  whole  of  the 
vestern  littoral,  while  to  the  mainland  itself  they  had  given  the  name 
of  New  Holland.  Of  the  Dutch  discoverers,  Felsaert  was  the  only  one 
who  made  any  detailed  observations  of  the  character  of  the  country 
inland 

It  was  reserved,  however,  for  an  Englishman,  William  Dampier,  ta 
make  a  more  thorough  examination  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the 
western  coast,  and  he  visited  it  on  two  occasions — once  in  1688,  when  he 
was  a  member  of  a  company  of  buccaneers  who  landed  to  repair  their 
vessel,  and  later,  in  1699,  as  an  accredited  explorer  in  charge  of  the 
"Roebuck."  The  history  of  his  voyage,  published  by  Dampier  shortly 
aftar  his  return  to  England,  represented  the  country  as  so  barren  and 
inhospitable  that  no  idea  was  then  entertained  of  utilising'  it  for 
settlement. 

Boring  the  interval  elapsing  between  Dampier's  two  voyages,  aa 
accident  led  to  the  closer  examination  of  the  coasts  of  Western  Aus> 
tnJia  by  the  Dutch.  In  1684  a  vessel  had  sailed  from  Holland  for  the 
Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  and  after  rounding  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  she  was  never  i^ain  heard  of.  Some  twelve  years  afterwards 
the  E^t  India  Company  fitted  out  an  expedition  under  the  leadership 
of  Commander  William  de  Ylamingh,  with  the  object  of  searching  for 
any  traces  of  the  lost  vessel  on  the  western  shores  of  New  Holland. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1696  this  expedition  reached  the  island  of 
Rottnest  which  was  thoroughly  explored,  and  early  the  following  year  a. 
landing  party  discovered  and  named  the  Swan  River.  The  vessels  then 
proceeded  northward  without  finding  any  traces  of  the  object  of  their 
search,  but,  at  the  same  time,  making  fairly  accurate  charts  of  the  coast 
line. 
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From  this  time  onward  the  country  was  visited  by  various  explorers, 
but  the  expeditions  of  Lieutenant  King  (1818-22)  are  the  most  note- 
worthy, inasmuch  as  this  officer  made  very  careful  surveys  of  the  whole 
of  the  western  coast  from  ELing  George's  Sound  to  Cambridge  Gulf, 
and  continued  his  observations  from  this  point  along  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Continent.  King's  work  was  so  thoroughly  and  accurately  done 
that  his  charts  and  sailing  directions  still  form  the  basis  of  those  in  use 
at  the  present  day. 

Expeditions  fitted  out  by  the  French  Government  had  at  various 
periods  touched  at  the  shores  of  Western  Australia;  and,  in  1825,  the 
presence  of  two  French  vessels,  the  "  Thetis  "  and  "  L'Esp^rance,"  off 
the  coast,  I'oused  the  suspicion  that  France  had  designs  on  some  portion 
of  the  Continent — a  suspicion  never  altogether  absent  from  the  minds 
of  the  Colonial  authorities.  At  this  juncture,  therefore,  Lieutenant- 
Greneral  Sir  Ralph  Darling  (Governor-General  of  New  South  "Wales) 
sent  Major  Lockyer  with  a  detachment  of  the  39th  Kegiroent,  and  a 
small  party  of  convicts,  numbering  in  all  some  seventy-five  or  eighty 
souls,  to  found  a  settlement  at  King  George's  Sound.  The  harbour 
was  selected  in  preference  to  a  port  on  the  west  coast  on  account  of  its 
unique  advantages  as  a  naval  base.  Lockyer's  expedition  landed  at 
the  Sound  on  the  25th  Decern Ijer,  1825. 

Twelve  months  later  (ITtli  January,  1827),  Captain  Gilbert,  in  H.M.S. 
"  Success,"  was  despatched  from  Sydney  to  re-victual  the  infant  settle- 
ment, and  also  to  examine  the  Swan  River,  with  a  view  to  its  occupation, 
the  Imperial  authorities  fearing  that  they  might  be  forestalled  by  the 
French.  The  "  Success "  had  on  board  as  a  passenger  Mr.  Charles 
Fraser,  the  Colonial  Botanist  of  New  South  Wales.  On  the  5th  March, 
the  expedition  reached  Rottnest  Island,  which  was  explored.  On  the 
following  day  the  vessel  anchored  off  the  mouth  of  the  Swan  River.  On 
the  7th  March  the  "  Success "  was  moored  at  Berthollet  Island  (now 
known  as  Carnac),  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  first  gig  and  the  cutter, 
victualled  for  fourteen  days,  and  well  armed,  proceeded  up  the  Swan  River, 
which  was  explored  to  its  supposed  source ;  the  boats  experiencing, 
however,  some  difficulty  in  crossing  the  shallows  near  the  islands 
which  now  form  part  of  the  causeway.  About  16  miles  up  the 
stream  two  gardens  were  planted,  and  friendly  relations  were  establiahed 
with  a  party  of  natives  by  means  of  presents.  The  cutter  returned  to 
the  '^  Success,"  and  left  the  gig  to  make  a  hasty  exploration  of  another 
river,  to  which  the  French  had  given  the  name  of  the  Moi^'eau  (now 
called  the  Canning),  which  survey  was  successfully  carried  out.  The 
crew  of  the  vessel  was  subsequently  employed  in  surveying  the  islands 
of  Rottnest,  Berthollet,  and  Buache,  and  the  neighbouring  reefa.  On 
the  island  of  Buache  itself  was  planted  a  garden,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  probably  derives  its  present  name  of  Garden  Island  ;  and  a 
cow,  three  sheep,  and  three  goats  wei'e  placed  thereon.  On  the  21st 
March,  1827,  the  "Success  "  sailed  for  Geographe  Bay,  where  she  arrived 
three  days  afterwards.     On  the  2nd  April  Xing  George's  Sound  waa 
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made,  and  the  Settlement  planted  there  was  found  to  be  in  anything 
bat  a  satisfactory  condition.  Leaving  the  Sound  on  the  4th  April  the 
vessel  dropped  anchor  in  Port  Jackson  on  the  morning  of  the  15  th  May. 
Captain  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Eraser  both  seem  to  have  been  highly  impressed 
with  the  capabilities  of  the  country  around  Swan  River.  Indeed,  so 
enconraging  were  the  reports  made  by  the  members  of  the  expedition, 
that  a  settlement  at  the  Swan  Kiver  was  finally  i-esolved  upon  by 
the  Imperial  authorities  on  the  earnest  recommendation  of  Governor 
Barling;  and  Captain  James  Stirling,  who  appears  to  have  been 
His  Excellency's  personal  representative  to  the  Home  Government, 
was  sent  to  England  to  receive  instructions,  and  to  take  charge  of  the 
work  of  organising  the  expedition,  should  it  be  determined  upon.  In 
the  meantime,  about  April,  1829,  to  Captain  Fremantle,  of  H.M.S. 
'*  Challenger,"  who  had  been  despatched  for  the  purpose  by  Commodore 
Schomberg,  of  the  Indian  Squadron,  was  entrusted  the  hoisting  of  the 
British  flag,  and  the  taking  possession  of  the  newly-examined  country. 
Captain  Fremantle  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  coast,  and  anchored  off 
the  Swan  River.  On  the  1st  June,  1829,  he  hoisted  the  British  flag  on 
the  north  side  of  the  stream,  at  the  locality  which  now  bears  his  name, 
taking  formal  possession  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty  King  George  lY, 
of  "all  that  part  of  New  Holland  which  is  not  included  within  the 
territory  of  New  South  Wales." 

It  would  appear  that  Captain  Stirling  reached  England  in  1828,  for 
the  first  Order  in  Council  havin^r  reference  to  the  Swan  River  settle- 
ment  is  dated  in  the  month  of  December  of  that  year.  This  Order,  for 
the  encouragement  of  emigration  to  the  new  colony  offered  advan- 
tageous terms  to  persons  proceeding  to  it,  at  their  own  expense,  during 
the  currency  of  the  year  1829.  The  Home  Government,  indeed,  refused 
to  incur  the  cost  of  a  single  passage  or  to  undertake  the  maintenance  of 
emigrants  on  their  arrival  in  the  new  land,  or  their  subsequent  removal 
from  it  if  such  should  be  found  necessary  ;  but  all  persons  v/ho  should 
arrive  before  the  end  of  the  year  1830,  according  to  a  later  Order 
in  Council,  were  promised  grants  of  land,  free  of  quit  rent,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  capital  introduced  by  them,  to  ))e  invested  in  the 
improvement  of  their  holdings,  at  the  rate  of  40  acres  for  every  sum 
of  £3  invested — or.  Is.  6d.  per  acre ;  choice  to  be  made  of  situation 
in  the  order  of  arrival.  The  invested  capital  was  scheduled  to  com- 
prise:— (1)  Stock  of  every  description;  (2)  all  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  other  articles  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
ductive industry  or  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  the  settler 
(m  the  land  where  he  was  to  be  located ;  (3)  the  amount  of  any 
half-pay  or  pension  received  from  Government.  JPersons  who  imported 
labour  were  entitled,  for  the  passage  of  every  labouring  person  brought 
into  the  colony,  to  land  to  the  value  of  £15 — namely,  200  acres  ;  the 
introducer  of  labour  being,  however,  liable,  in  the  event  of  such 
necessity,  for  the  future  maintenance  of  the  work-people  introduced. 
This  privilege  applied  to  women,  and  to  children  above  10  years  of  age 
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— these  being  classed  simply  as  labourers.  A  condition  was  attacbed 
that  any  of  these  conceded  lands,  which  at  the  end  of  twenty-one 
years  had  not  been  sufficiently  reclaimed,  or  satisfactorily  improved, 
should  revert  absolutely  to  the  Crown.  As  already  stated,  the  first 
Order  in  Council  dealing  with  emigration  to  the  Swan  River  settlement 
limited  the  land  privUeges  to  the  currency  of  1829 ;  the  later  Order 
extended  the  time  for  the  issue  of  free  grants  until  the  end  of  1830. 
But,  apparently,  the  original  offer  was  considered  to  be  more  liberal 
than  expedient,  as,  according  to  the  second  Order,  it  was  declared  that 
selection  licenses  could  be  granted  to  settlers  on  proof  of  value  of  pro- 
perty imported,  but  the  fee  simple  could  not  be  obtained  until  proof 
was  given  that  the  sum  of  Is.  6d.  per  acre  had  been  expended  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  or  in  other  solid  improvements.  It  was  further 
stipulated  that  all  granted  lands  were,  within  three  years  of  occupation, 
either  to  be  cultivated  or  othei-wise  improved,  to  a  fair  proportion  of  at 
least  one-fourth,  or  the  owners  would  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  6d. 
per  acre  into  the  public  chest ;  and  should  the  lands,  at  the  end  of 
seven  years,  still  remain  in  a  state  of  nature,  they  were  to  be  forfeited 
absolutely  to  the  Crown.  After  the  end  of  the  year  1830  further 
modifications  of  the  free-grant  system  were  introduced,  and  before  long 
it  was  totally  abolished,  land  being  subsequently  obtainable,  by  purchase 
only,  at  varying  rates.  The  land  regulations  under  which  the  first 
settlement  of  the  colony  was  effected,  however,  largely  influenced  its 
early  history ;  and  the  result  of  their  application  is  felt  even  at  the 
present  time. 

The  tempting  offers  made  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  grants  of 
land,  large  and  small,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  property 
introduced,  attracted  many  capitalists,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
extensive  tracts  of  the  finest  territory  were  granted  to  purely 
speculative  investors.  The  efforts  of  the  Colonial  Office  to  obtain 
emigrants  for  the  Swan  River  settlement  were,  therefore,  successfal 
beyond  all  anticipation,  the  eager  competitors  for  property  absolutely 
given  away,  knowing,  of  course,  comparatively  nothing  of  the  character 
of  the  country  in  which  they  proposed  to  settle,  or  of  the  hardships, 
difficulties,  and  dangers  that  must  of  necessity  beset  them. 

The  first  vessels  to  sail  from  England  for  the  settlement  at  the  Swan 
River  were  H.M.S.  "  Sulphur,"  having  on  board  a  detachment  of  the 
63rd  Regiment  of  Light  Infantry,  and  the  hired  transport  "  Farmelia," 
which  carried  the  emigrants  and  the  principal  part  of  the  stock  and 
implements.  The  two  ships  left  England  about  the  13th  or  14th 
February,  1829.  On  the  6th  June  following  the  "Parmelia" 
anchored  in  Cockburn  Sound,  having  on  board  Lieutenant-Oovemor 
f5tirling  and  his  family ;  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Peter  Brown ; 
the  Surveyor-General,  Lieutenant  Roe,  R.N. ;  their  wives  and  families; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Sutherland,  Mr.  George  Eliot^  and  other  intending 
settlers,  numbering  in  all  sixty-nint.  Two  days  later  arrived  H.M.S. 
**  Sulphur,"  having  on  boaixl  Captain  F.  C.  Irwin,  in  command  of  a 
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company  o£  the  63rd  Regiment^  comprising  a  staff  officer,  three 
'satNiltenis,  two  sergeants,  thi^ee  corporals,  a  bugler,  and  forty-six  rank 
and  file.  Having  left  a  party  of  about  half  its  strength  to  protect  the 
stores,  setUera,  etc.,  on  Garden  Island  (Buache),  the  remainder  of  the 
force  disembarked  on  the  1 7th  June  and  encamped  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Swan  Riv^r  (now  Rous  Head),  relieving  the  party  of  seamen  and 
marineB  from  H.M.S.  *' Challenger,*'  which  had  been  left  in  charge  of 
the  British  flag  planted  there  by  Captain  Fremantle  on  the  Ist  June. 
IV'ith  the  landing  of  the  immigrants  from  the  **  Pamielia ''  the  history 
<if  Western  Australia  begins. 

After  the  " Parmelia "  followed  the  « Calista,"  the  "St.  Leonard," 
the  **  Marquis  of  Anglesea,"  and,  within  eighteen  montlis,  some  thirty 
other  vessels,  carrying  to  the  settlement  over  a  thousand  immigrants, 
representing,  it  is  said,  i&l  00,000  in  money,  stock,  or  goods,  on  account 
ot  which,  before  the  year  1830  had  ended,  claims  for  more  than  a 
million  acres  in  free  grants  of  land  had  been  presented.  Up  to  the 
31st  December  of  the  year  mentioned  there  had  arrived  in  the  colony, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  reckoned,  and  without  counting  the  detachment  of 
troops  and  their  families,  about  1,767  persons,  bringing  with  them 
stock  represented  by  101  horses,  583  head  of  cattle,  7,981  sheep,  66 
pigs,  36  goats,  and  a  variety  of  poultry.  Between  the  1st  September, 
18*29,  and  the  30th  June,  1830,  the  value  of  the  property  introduced, 
upon  which  land  was  claimed,  amounted  to  £73,260  8s.  3|d.,  equal,  at 
Is.  6d.  per  acre,  to  976,805  acres  of  freehold  land,  while  miscellaneous 
property,  inapplicable  to  the  improvement  of  land,  had  been  imported  to 
the  value  of  £21,021  28.  7d.,  making  a  total  value  of  £94,281  10s.  lOJd. 

The  best  land  was  appropriated  on  the  free  grant  system  so  rapidl}^ 
and  so  prodigally  that  pei-sons  arriving  within  a  few  months  of  the  first 
settlement  of  the  colony  could  find  no  land  available  within  easy  access 
«f  the  two  rivers — Swan  and  Canning — along  whose  course  settlement 
▼as  then  only  possible.  There  were,  of  course,  at  this  time  no  made 
roads,  and  the  bush  tracks  consisted  solely  of  dry,  heavy  sand.  "Water 
carriage  was,  therefore,  the  sole  means  of  transport  for  produce.  The 
^y  vay  to  obtain  land  in  an  accessible  position,  and  suitable  for 
agricultural  purposes,  was  for  a  new  arrival  to  take  over  a  portion  of  a 
block  already  in  occupation,  guaranteeing  to  the  grantee  to  perform 
▼ork  in  the  way  of  improvements  on  the  part  taken  sufficient  to  secure 
the  whole  concession — the  remainder  of  the  property,  in  such  a  case, 
ia  all  probability  would  be  left  permanently  in  a  state  of  nature. 
In  course  of  time,  and  as  the  result  of  inability  to  cope  with  un- 
aocostomed  conditions,  numerous  would-be  settlers  left  the  colony  in 
diagost,  but  they  still  retained  possession  of  the  immense  tracts  of  land 
^nted  to  them ;  hence  population  was  thinly  scattered  over  a  wide 
*rea,  the  pick  of  the  territory  being  unprofitably  locked  up. 

From  these  re^migrations  it  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  earliest 
hitlers  were   persons  entirely  unqualified  for  pioneer    life  and   the 
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hardships  of  existence  confronting  those  who  essay  to  ''  rough  it "  in 
a  new  country.  The  first  immigrants,  indeed,  comprised  mainlj 
gentlemen  of  culture  and  good  position,  their  tenderly  nurtured 
families,  and  indentured  servants  and  agricultural  labourers.  They 
included  among  them  retired  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  profes- 
sional men,  civil  servants,  and  some  of  the  younger  sons  of  English 
families  of  wealth  and  high  social  standing.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  therefore,  that  these  settlers,  landing  as  they  did  in  a  most  inclement 
season,  and  wholly  unprepared  for  the  rude  experiences  they  had  to 
undergo,  should  have  sent  home  reports  of  a  most  gloomy  and  dis- 
couraging nature. 

In  due  course,  also,  but  gradually,  it  was  found  that  the  expectations 
formed  as  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  had  been  far  too  sanguine.  Food 
became  scarce,  and  pastoral  and  agricultural  operations  languished 
from  want  of  capital  to  stock  and  till  the  lands.  To  these  drawbacks 
were  added  large  losses  of  stock  from  disease  or  from  eating  the  poison 
plant,  and  it  became  apparent  that  the  young  colony  could  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  maintain  itself  independent  of  outside  assistance. 
As  a  last  disaster  came  serious  trouble  with  the  natives.  Not  only 
were  their  houses  robbed  by  their  dusky  foes,  their  crops  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  their  cattle  speared,  but  even  the  lives  of  the  disheartened 
settlers  were  daily  in  danger,  and  it  was  all  but  determined  on  one 
serious  occasion  to  abandon  the  infant  settlement ;  indeed,  but  for 
prompt  action  by  the  Governor,  things  would  have  gone  ill  with  a 
section  of  the  colony  from  this  menacing  source.  Between  Bunbury 
and  Garden  Island,  PeeVs  Inlet  is  the  only  break  in  the  monotony  of 
the  low  sandhills  which  fringe  the  coast.  On  the  banks  of  the  River 
Murray,  a  stream  of  some  importance  flowing  into  this  backwater  of 
the  ocean,  Mr.  Feel,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  first  settlers,  established 
himself  in  days  gone  by,  and  here,  at  the  small  hamlet  of  Finjarrah 
and  in  its  neighbourhood,  a  small  and  scattered  population  is  still 
maintained.  This  place  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  Western 
Australia  as  the  scene  of  the  most  serious  of  the  many  skirmishes 
which  in  the  first  few  years  of  settlement  took  place  between  the 
colonists  and  the  aborigines.  In  the  year  1834  the  members  of  the 
Finjarrah  tribes  had  committed  atrocious  murders  on  several  of  the 
few  white  residents  in  the  district,  and  in  the  month  of  October  the 
Governor,  Sir  James  Stirling,  accompanied  by  ]Mr.  Feel  and  several 
other  colonists,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  military  and 
police,  and  coming  upon  the  culprits  in  large  numbers  on  tlie  banks  of 
the  Murray,  some  10  miles  from  Feel's  Inlet,  he  engaged  them,  and 
after  a  smart  skirmish  put  them  to  flight.  In  this  locally  celebrated 
'*  Battle  of  Finjarrah  "  a  considerable  number  of  natives  were  killed^ 
and  several  of  the  settlers  more  of  less  seriously  injured.  The  result 
was,  however,  that  outrages  and  depredations  on  the  part  of  the 
natives  almost  wholly  ceased,  and  that  friendly  relations  between  them 
and  the  white  population  ultimately  grew  up. 
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Captain  Stirling,  the  saperintendent  of  the  first  colonising  expedition, 
was,  before  departing  from  England,  created  Lieutenant-Governor,  and 
a  promise  was  made  that  a  Bill  would  be  submitted  to  Parliament  to 
make  provision  for  the  Civil  Government  of  the  new  colony,  which 
promise  was  duly  fulfilled  when,  on  the  Hth  May,  1829,  "An  Act  to 
provide  until  the  31st  day  of  December,  1834,  for  the  Government  of 
His  Majesty's  Settlement  in  Western  Australia,  on  the  Western  Coast 
of  New  Holland,"  received  the  Royal  Assent.  The  officials  appointed 
comprised  a  Secretary  to  the  Government,  a  Government  Surveyor  and 
Assistant  Surveyor,  a  Harbour-master,  a  Deputy  Harbour-master 
and  Pilot,  a  Superintendent  of  Government  Farms,  Gardens,  and 
Plantations,  a  Superintendent  of  Government  Stock,  a  Storekeeper,  a 
Civil  Engineer,  a  Registrar,  and  a  Surgeon — a  list  strikingly  eloquent 
of  the  primitive  and  patriarchal  nature  of  the  first  settlement,  in  which 
several  of  the  functions  usually  left  to  private  individuals  were 
provisionally  discharged  by  Government. 

On  the  8th  June,  1829,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  issued  a  warrant 
for    the    establishment  of  a   Board    of    Commissioners,   who   should 
examine  into  and  report  upon  such  matters  as  might  be  referred  to  • 
it  relative  to  the  management  of  tlie  property  within  the  settlement^, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  auditing  and  passing  all  public  accounts,  and 
demanding,  receiving,  and  duly  apportioning  all  fines,  fees,  and  for- 
feitures accruing  or  becoming  due  to  the  Government.     The  Board,  as 
first  constituted,  consisted  of  the  Harbour-master,  Captain  Mark  J. 
Currie,  R.N.,  as  presiding  commissioner;  together  with  the  Government- 
Surveyor,  Lieutenant  John  Septimus  Roe,  R.N. ;    and  Mr.  William- 
Stirling,  the  last-named  acting  also  as  registrar  and  secretary  pro  tern. 
This  body  was  called  the  Board  of  Council  and  Audit. 

By  an  Order  in  Council,  dated  the  Ist  November,  1830,  the  first 
Executive  Coimcil  of  the  Colony  of  Western  Australia  was  constituted. 
The  Order  in  question,  after  settling  the  Constitution  of  the  Council, 
declared  its  authority  and  power  to  make,  ordain,  and  establish  all 
such  laws  and  ordinances,  and  to  constitute  such  Courts  and  officers  as 
might  be  necessary  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects,  and  others  within  the  settlements.  In  the 
constitution  of  the  Executive  Council,  as  set  forth  in  the  Order  of 
November,  1830,  no  change  took  place  until  June,  1847,  when,  under 
the  authority  of  a  Royal  Order  in  Council,  the  Collector  of  Revenue 
was  appointed  an  Executive  Officer. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  good  number  of  the  early  settlers 
had  returned  to  England  or  departed  to  the  eastern  colonies,  where  the 
conditions  of  life  were  less  rugged,  steady  progress  was  made  by  those 
who  remained.  The  towns  of  Perth  and  Fremantle  had  been  much 
improved,  while  settlement  was  extending  on  the  river  flats.  Higher 
up  the  river,  farms  and  gardens  had  been  laid  out,  and  at  Guildford  the 
husbandmen  brought  out  by  Mr.  Peel  were  turning  the  rich  soil  to 
profitable  account.     On  the  upper  Swan  River ;  on  the  Canning,  to  the- 
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south  ;  over  the  hills,  at  York ;  on  the  River  Murray ;  at  Augusta,  and 
at  King  George^s  Sound, — settlement  was  industriously  spreading. 
Governor  Stirling,  in  a  despatch  to  Sir  George  Murray,  G.C.B.,  then 
Secretary  for  State  for  the  Colonies,  writes  of  the  colonists  about  this 
time  as  working  with  a  cheerful  confidence  in  the  qualities  of  the  country, 
and  a  general  belief  in  its  future  prosperity ;  and  for  a  time  the  young 
settlement  really  did  progress  with  a  slow  albeit  steadfast  growth. 

In  comparison  with  the  eastern  colonies,  however,  which  progressed  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  Western  Australia  seemed  to  advance  with  very 
halting  gait.  Still,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  western  colony  was 
the  victim  of  a  peculiar  set  of  circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  as  pre- 
viously mentioned,  the  early  colonists  were  not  the  best  fitted  for  pioneer 
work  in  a  new  country.  Then,  again,  the  colony  was  in  an  isolated 
position,  cut  off  by  2,000  miles  of  unknow^n  country  from  the  eastern 
settlements,  and  rarely  visited  by  the  ocean  carriers  of  commerce. 
The  discoveries,  too,  of  valuable  mineral  deposits  which  had  brought 
wealth  and  progress  to  the  eastern  colonies,  had  yet  to  be  made  in 
Western  Australia.  Moreover,  the  land,  except  in  compai'atively  re- 
stricted areas,  was  barren,  and  in  many  places  infested  with  a  plant 
which  poisoned  flocks  and  herds  feeding  on  it,  while  nearly  all  the  best 
land  was  locked  up  in  large  grants,  owned  by  persons  who  were  for  the 
most  part  at  little  pains  to  develop  them.  However,  despite  all  these 
drawbacks,  the  small  community  of  settlers  was,  generally  speaking,  so 
united,  and  consisted  of  people  of  such  cultured  tastes,  that  the  earlier 
yeai-s  of  the  colony's  history  were,  socially,  the  brightest. 

Captain  James  Stirling,  R.N.,  who  held  the  i*ank  of  Lieutenant- 
<jrovernor,  administered  the  affairs  of  the  settlement  from  the  6th  June, 
1829,  to  September,  1832.  The  next  Lieutenant-Governor  was  Captain 
Irwin,  the  Commandant  of  the  Forces,  who  continued  in  oflSice  till  the 
month  of  September,  1833.  Then  followed  Captain  Richard  Daniell,  up 
to  May,  1834,  when  for  a  fortnight  the  colony  was  administered  by 
Captain  Ficton  Beete,  Daniell  resuming  control  of  affairs  and  continuing 
in  office  till  August,  1834,  at  which  date  Captain  Stirling  (afterwards 
Sir  James  Stirling)  entered  upon  his  second  term,  this  time  as  Governor 
with  full  rank,  which  closed  at  the  end  of  the  year  1838. 

In  the  meantime  the  free-grant  land  system  of  settlement,  which  had 
been  inaugurated  with  the  first  days  of  colonisation,  had  been  working 
•out  in  anything  but  a  satisfactory  manner.  Magnificent  estates  had 
been  lavishly  squandered  upon  propertied  immigrants  during  the  first 
few  years  of  the  colony's  existence,  and  the  splendid  territorial  muni- 
ficence of  the  Government  soon  began  to  show  its  retarding  infln- 
4Bnce  in  the  country's  progress.  All  the  best  land,  the  "eyes"  of  the 
districts  watered  by  the  Swan,  the  Canning,  and  the  Avon,  as  well  as 
the  finest  patches  in  the  vicinity  of  the  more  southern  settlements,  were 
gone  beyond  recall.  It  is  now  recognised  that  if  the  conditions  origin- 
ally imposed  in  the  making  of  these  grants  had  been  rigidly  insisted  apcMi 
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no  aliiding  mischief  might  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  young  colony. 
The  Orders  in  Council,  under  which  the  Governor  w€«  empowered  to  act, 
•offered  land  in  extent  proportioned  only  to  capital  invested  in  the  colony 
for  purposes  of  absolute  improvement.  Practically,  however,  grants 
of  land  were  made  for  any  and  every  kind  of  property  for  which  the 
immigrant  who  imported  it  might  choose  to  mak»  a  claim  in  the  form  of 
■acreage.  £ven  articles  of  furniture,  art,  and  plate,  were  assessed  as 
luluable  accretions  to  the  colony's  wealth,  and  acknowledged  in  donations 
carved  from  the  public  estate.  Again,  the  occupation  obligations  were 
■carried  out  neither  in  the  letter  nor  in  the  spirit.  It  is  recorded  that 
foil  and  unconditional  titles  were  readily  obtained,  and  that  over  a  million 
acres  of  the  best  portions  of  those  districts  which,  from  the  nearness  to 
the  chief  township  and  the  seaport  of  the  colony,  might  most  easily  have 
been  brought  into  profitable  cultivation,  became  "  locked  up"  in  a  huge 
land  monopoly.  When  the  poorer  emigrants — the  labourers  and  the 
mechanics,  and  such  servants  as  had  achieved  freedom  from  their  inden- 
tures— sought  to  establish  themselves  upon  the  soil,  they  found  that  they 
were  shut  out  from  these  very  areas  where  their  enterprise  and  their 
labour  would  have  been  most  productively  and  usefully  applied. 

8ir  James  Stirling  gave  up  the  reins  of  Government  at  the  end  of 
the  jear,  1838.  He  was  succeeded  by  Governor  John  Hutt,  whose 
administration  lasted  from  January,  1839,  to  December,  1845.  The 
next  Governor  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Andrew  Clarke,  from  February, 
1846,  to  Febraary,  1847.  Then  came  Governor  lieutenant-Colonel 
Irwin,  from  February,  1847,  to  July,  1848,  and  Captain  Charles  Fitz- 
fendd,  from  August,  1848,  to  June  1855 ;  and  the  term  of  office  of  the 
Jlftst-named  officer  ushers  in  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia. When  the  colony  was  founded,  the  Imperial  authotities  had 
made  an  agreement  with  the  first  settlers  that  no  convicts  or  prisoners 
VH-e  to  be  transported  to  the  new  settlement,  as  was  the  case  with 
wgard  to  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania.  Some  twenty  years  had 
rolled  by,  and  Western  Australia  numbered  close  upon  7,000  inhabi- 
tants; 4,000  acres  had  been  brought  into  cultivation,  sheep  had  in- 
<:i:«ased  to  140,000,  cattle  to  11,000,  imports  had  reached  a  value  of 
^5,000,  and  exports  £30,000.  Nevertheless,  the  struggle  to  make  a 
living  was  becoming  harder  and  harder,  trade  was  languishing,  labour 
vas  difficult  to  obtain,  and  immigrants  did  not  appear  to  find  the 
eoantry  attractive  enough  to  bring  them  thither — a  result,  doubtless,  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  land  was  locked  up  in  big  estates.  "  Wide- 
^spread  depression  prevailed  amongst  the  colonists,  and  at  last,  though 
^ith  dire  misgivings  on  the  part  of  many,  they  decided  to  petition 
the  Home  Government  for  the  introduction  of  convicted  prisoners, 
hopiDg  thus  to  obtain  cheap  labour,  an  abundant  expenditure,  and  a 
BMrket  for  their  cheap  produce."  The  colonists  of  Western  Australia 
hid  no  difficulty  in  gaining  a  complaisant  answer  to  their  petition ; 
^or,  at  this  juncture,  the  Imperial  authorities  were  feeling  the  pressing 
neoessity  of  having  some  oversea  settlemont  suitable  for  the  deportation 
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thereto  of  criminals.  The  first  batch  of  convicts  was  lauded  at  Frc- 
mantle  on  the  1st  June,  1850.  Transportation  to  the  colony  waa 
continued  for  about  eighteen  years,  during  which  time  some  10,000 
members  of  the  criminal  class  were  added  to  its  jiopulation.  In  thr 
earlier  years  of  the  ** transportation  system"  the  convicts  who  were 
landed  in  Western  Australia  did  not  by  any  means  belong  to  the 
worst  type  of  criminal.  Some  of  the  shipments,  indeed,  were  selected 
with  special  care,  and  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  requirements  of  a 
labour-starved  colony.  Although  there  was  undoubtedly  a  sprinkling 
of  hardened  villains,  a  great  proportion  of  those  sent  out  consisted  of 
£igricultural  labourers  who  were  transported  for  some  petty  infraction 
of  the  game  laws.  Prisoners  of  this  class  were  of  great  use  during^ 
their  term  of  sentence,  and  later  on  developed  into  an  excellent  body 
of  settlers. 

Grovernor  Fitzgerald  retired  from  office  in  June,  1855,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  administration  by  Arthur  Edward  Kennedy,  after- 
wards Sir  Arthur  Edward  Kennedy,  and  Governor  of  Queensland. 
Kennedy's  term  of  office  came  to  an  end  in  February,  1862 ;  for  ten 
days  or  so  the  Government  was  administered  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
John  Bruce,  as  Actin g- Governor ;  and  then  John  S.  Hampton,  took 
over  the  control  of  the  colony. 

The  complaints  against  the  use  of  bond  labour  in  injudicious  diree* 
tions  which  were  frequently  made  in  Governor  Fitzgerald's  time  di»- 
appeared  with  Hampton's  assumption  of  office.  His  admirers  declare 
that  there  was  an  absolute  change  for  the  better  all  round.  He  had 
qualified  himself  for  the  position  of  Governor  of  a  penal  settlement 
by  holding  an  office  of  authority  in  Tasmania  connected  with  thft 
convict  system  of  that  cofony.  He  was  a  stern  dLsciplinarian,  And 
was  able  to  gauge  to  a  nicety  how  to  get  the  maximum  of  work  from  the 
human  muscle,  and  how  to  employ  convict  labour  to  the  best  advantage. 
He  set  to  work  with  a  will  to  improve  the  colony's  means  of  com- 
munication, and  Hucceeded  so  well  that  it  has  been  said  of  him : 
"The  remembrance  of  Mr.  Hampton's  administration  is  perpetuated 
in  miles  upon  miles  of  macadamised  road,  in  the  covering  of  many 
a  heavy  sand-stretch  with  well-laid  metal,  and  in  bridges  and  caune- 
ways  innumerable  over  river  and  swamp,  from  one  end  of  the  settled 
districts  to  the  other." 

Governor  Hampton  surrendered  hi^  office  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, 1868,  and  with  the  termination  of  his  regime  the  era  of 
convictism  was  closed ;  but  with  the  cessation  of  transportation,  and 
the  maintenance  of  prison  labour,  passed  away  also  the  large  Imperial 
expenditure — although  the  withdrawal  was  gradual.  The  settlers  at 
first  felt  this  rather  keenly,  for  though  willing  enough  to  be  cleansed 
of  the  convict  "taint,"  they  were  far  from  pleased  at  the  loss  of 
its  solatium  in  currency.  The  "  system  "  had  reigned  in  the  colony 
fur  about  eighteen  years;  and  the  settlers'  expectation  of  material 
advantage  accruing   from   its  continuance   in   their  midst   had  been 
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hirlj  satisfied.  Nevertheless,  beyond  giving  cheap  labour,  and  a  large 
ctrcalation  of  money,  transportation  had  done  nothing  for  the  general 
adrancement  of  the  colony,  and  had  rather  fostered  than  removed 
its  chief  bane — isolation.  Transportation  had  ceased  in  the  case  of 
Xew  South  Wales  in  1849  ;  in  that  of  Tasmania,  in  1852;  it  had 
never  been  introduced  into  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  (since  its 
birth  as  a  colony)  Queensland.  The  eastern  and  southern  colonies, 
therefore,  looked  askance  at  the  distant  western  settlement. 

After  the  conclusion  of  Governor  Hampton's  term  of  oflBce,  the  colony 
vas  administered,  from  November,  1868,  to  September,  1869,  by  Lieu- 
teoant-CJolonel  John  Bruce,  the  Commandant  of  the  Forces,  as  Acting- 
Governor.  Frederick  A,  Weld,  was  the  next  Governor,  and  he  ruled  the 
Colony  from  September,  1869,  to  December,  1874.  During  his  regime, 
and  by  an  order  of  the  Queen  in  Council,  dated  the  3rd  April,  1871, 
tlie  Executive  Council  was  remodelled.  The  Governor  remained  Presi- 
dent ;  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Senior  OfRcer 
in  command  of  the  Land  Forces,  and  the  Surveyor-General  retained 
their  seats,  whilst  those  of  the  Comptroller-General  and  Collector  of 
Revenue  were  abolished. 

Governor  Weld,  who  had  been  trained  to  political  and  public  life  in 
the  progressive  and  restless  colony  of  New  Zealand,  saw  with  dismay 
the  condition  of  stagnation  in  which  Western  Australia  seemed  per- 
fectly contented  to  remain.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  a  country 
which  enjoyed  a  considerable  measure  of  freedom  and  prosperity. 
Filled  with  enthusiasm,  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  break  down 
the  barriers  which  shut  in  the  colony  from  intercourse  with  the  outside 
world,  as  well  as  to  provide  more  adequate  means  of  communication 
between  the  centres  of  settlement  within  it.  His  first  task  was  to 
Arrange  for  regular  steam  communication  between  Albany,  the  Vasse, 
Banbury,  Fremantle,  and  Gerald  ton.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
trade  which  steadily  grew,  and  later  on  all  the  intermediate  ports 
between  Albany  and  Cambridge  Gulf  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a 
regular  and  efficient  steam  service.  The  Governor  next  turned  his 
attention  to  the  question  of  telegraphic  communication,  and  in  spite  of 
the  apathy  of  the  colonists  on  the  subject,  had  the  satisfaction,  before 
^is  departure,  of  seeing  all  the  principal  centres  of  population  connected 
hy  telegraph  lines.  The  closing  act  of  this  energetic  Governor  and 
tree  benefactor  to  the  people  whom  he  governed,  was  the  planting  of 
the  first  pole  of  the  line  of  wire  which  has  since  brought  Western  Aus- 
tralia into  direct  communication  with  the  other  colonies  of  Australasia 
and  with  the  world.  During  Mr.  Weld's  term  of  office  he  made  a 
strong  attempt  to  move  the  colonists  in  the  direction  of  railway  con- 
struction, and,  though  this  could  not,  considering  the  colony's  limited 
J^wooroes,  be  carried  out  on  anything  like  an  extensive  scale  at  that 
tinae,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  beginning  made  with  two 
<Wnct  railway  systems,  one  commencing  at  Geraldton  and  the  other 
at  Fremantle. 
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Western  Aostnlia  owes  mudi  to  Mr.  Weld's  practical  snd  progrcc* 
save  administrstion.  In  additkm  to  the  works  alrettdr  alluded  to  ms- 
carried  oat  daring  his  terra  of  oflMse,  varioos  indvstrieB,  notably  minings 
were  deTek^>ed ;  a  partiaUj  representatiTe  Legialatare  was  established  p 
nranicipal  insdtations  were  introdaoed  ;  an  Edacatkm  Act  was  passed  ;. 
and  important  explorations  were  soooesBfallj  oondneted  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)> 
John  Forrest. 

It  mast  not  be  forgotten,  howerer,  that  aseful  explorations  had  been 
prerionsly  carried  out^  and  had  greatly  farthered  the  extension  of 
settlement.  As  far  back  as  the  year  1831,  Captain  Bannister  had 
made  an  overland  joamey  from  Perth  to  King  George  s  Sound,  and  his 
track  afterwards  became  the  regular  overland  roate. 

In  1837  Lieutenant  Grey  (afterwards  Sir  George  Grey)  set  oat  <m  an 
expedition,  having  for  its  objective  the  north-west  and  western  portions 
of  the  continent^  and  although  the  work  was  hindered  by  the  oppositicMk 
of  the  natives,  and  by  sickness  among  the  exploring  JMurty,  important 
additions  were  made  to  geographical  knowledge.  Lieutenant  Roe,. 
Surveyor-General  of  the  Colony,  made  several  journeys  eastward,, 
and  be  was  followed  by  various  other  explorers,  but  their  discoveries 
were  not  pf  great  practical  utility.  In  1839  Grey  set  out  on  his  second 
expedition  northward,  and  on  this  occasion  agiain  the  members  of  the- 
party  suffered  great  hardships.  Grey  claimed  to  have  discovered  the- 
Gascoyne,  Murchison,  Hutt,  Bower,  Buller,  Chapman,  Greenoogh, 
Irwin,  Arrowsmith,  and  Smith  Rivers,  but  the  difficulties  and  priva- 
tions met  with  on  the  expedition  prevented  him  from  making  any 
detailed  surveys  of  his  discoveries. 

Edward  John  Eyre's  tremendous  effort  to  march  round  the  head  of 
the  Australian  Bight,  with  a  single  black  boy,  in  1840-1,  belongs  rather 
to  the  history  of  South  Australia  than  to  that  of  Western  Australia* 
Nevertheless,  his  exploratory  expedition  was  of  value  in  giving  a  more- 
thorough  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  coast  of  the 
latter  colony,  than  that  before  possessed. 

The  colonists  of  the  Swan  River  settlement  believed  that  although 
their  little  colony  was  encircled  by  a  belt  of  desert  land,  beyond  the- 
desert  lay  rich  agricultnial  and  pastoral  country.  Various  efforts  were 
from  time  to  time  made  to  penetrate  this  surrounding  waste.  In  1843* 
Messrs.  Landor  and  Lefrov  made  a  short  excursion  from  York,  but 
nothing  tangible  resulted  from  their  exploration.  Again,  in  1846,  three 
brothers  named  Gregory  set  out  from  Bolgart  Spring,  the  farthest  stock- 
station  eastward,  with  the  object  of  discovering  fresh  pastoral  land* 
The  country  passed  over  in  their  eastward  journey  was  found,  however,, 
to  be  barren  and  inhospitable,  and  interspersed  here  and  there  with 
numerous  salt  lakes.  The  explorers  next  turned  their  attention  to  the- 
streams  crossed  by  Grey  in  his  disastrous  expedition  to  Shark's  Bay,, 
and,  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  these,  the  Arrowsmith,  a  seam  of  ooal  w 
discovered. 
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Another  expedition  eastward,  in  char/^e  of  Lieutenant  Roe,  who  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Gregory,  set  out  on  the  14th  September, 
1848.  Beyond  making  further  additions  to  the  stock  of  geographical 
knowledge,  the  result  of  the  expedition  was  unsatisfactory.  In  Decem- 
ber of  t£e  same  year  Governor  Fitzgerald,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  A. 
C.  6i^;ory  and  Bland,  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  the  discovery  of  coal 
already  alluded  to.  During  this  expedition  a  serious  conflict  arose  with 
the  aborigines,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Governor  was  wounded  by  a 
sfear.  In  1858  Mr.  F.  Gregory  made  important  discoveries  of  excellent 
pastoral  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  previously  crossed  by  Grey, 
and  his  expedition  added  greatly  to  geographical  knowledge.  In  1861 
another  expedition,  led  by  Mr.  F.  Gregory,  made  Nickol  Bay,  on  the 
north-west  coast,  the  starting  point  of  its  explorations.  This  expedition 
was  very,  successful,  discovering  several  important  river%  amongst  others 
the  Forteacne,  Ashburton,  De  Grey,  Oakover,  <kc.,  and  opening  up  some 
tpleodid  pastoral  country.  Mr.  Walcott>  who  was  second  in  command, 
atso  discovered  the  existence  of  the  pearl-shell  beds,  which  have  since 
proved  such  a  source  of  income  to  the  colony. 

It  was  not  loog  before  enterprising  pastoraliets  occupied  the  newly- 
dbcovered  pasture  lands.  Mr.  Ptidbury,  in  1863,  sent  the  first 
shipment  of  stock  to  Butcher's  Inlet,  and  thence  occupation  rapidly 
spnad  eastward  to  the  De  Grey  River.  Subsequently  an  attempt  was 
made  at  forming  a  settlement  at  Roebuck  Bay,  but  the  hostility  of  the 
aborigines,  caopled  with  bad  seasons  and  misfortunes  generally,  led  to 
its  abandonment  in  1867. 

In  1864  a  small  settlement  was  established  at  Camden  Harbour,  the 
oonntry  round  which  had  been  reported  as  very  suitable  for  colonisation. 
Bat  from  its  very  inception  Jiothing  but  disaster  was  met  with.  The 
grass  proved  unsuitable  for  stock,  the  poison-plant  was  found  in  abun- 
dsnce,  the  colcmists  themselves  suffered  from  ill-health,  and  the  natives 
^>ere  very  hostile.  Consequently  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  settle- 
ment, and  the  decision  was  acted  on  in  1865. 

In  the  tract  of  country,  known  as  the  ^*  Nor'- West,"  which  lies 
between  the  De  Grey  and  Ashburton  Rivers,  there  were  grouped,  by 
tbsend  of  1867,  the  original  pioneers  of  the  district,  some  later  arrivals, 
snd  the  remnant  ol  the  Roebuck  Bay  and  Camden  Harbour  experi- 
ments. To  these  must  be  added  the  members  of  a  company  formed  in 
MeUboume,  in  1865,  to  settle  A.  C.  Gregory  s  recently-discovered  Denison 
Rains.  The  coionists  of  the  "  Nor'-west "  suffered  many  hardships  in 
the  early  days  of  settl^nent.  The  decline  in  the  price  of  wool,  and 
tbe  large  expenses  ctnncident  with  the  maintaining  of  a  colony  so  far 
ranoved  from  the  basis  of  supply  proved  a  heavy  strain  on  their  original 
naonrceH.  But  later  on,  with  the  advent  of  more  favourable  seasons, 
ttd  the  rise  in  price  of  wool,  prospects  became  brighter,  and  this 
^UfisioQ  now  ranks  among  the  finest  pastoral  areas  in  the  colony. 

In  1869  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir;  John  Forrest  made  his  first  exploration, 
^  the  course  of  which  he  penetrated  250  miles  farther  eastward  than 
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any  previous  explorer,  but  the  country  passed  over  proved  to  be 
extremely  inhospitable.  Mr.  Forrest  was  next  given  command  of  an 
expedition  which  had  for  its  object  the  traversing  of  the  country  between. 
Perth  and  Adelaide,  along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Australian  Bight. 
Ill  this  expedition  he  proved  that  the  desert  surrounding  the  tall  clifis 
of  the  inlet  did  not  extend  for  any  great  distance  inland,  where,  indeed, 
he  met  with  fine  pastoral  country,  although  the  absence  of  permanent 
surface  water  proved  a  great  drawback.  In  1871  he  made  a  second 
journey  in  search  of  new  pastoral  country.  The  one  important  circum- 
stance made  known  by  these  expeditions  was  the  absence  of  any  river 
which  it  was  thought  might  have  been  unwittingly  crossed  at  its  mouth 
by  Eyre  in  1840. 

The  tract  of  country  between  the  Transcontinental  Telegraph  Line 
and  the  Western  Settlements  now  became  the  area  of  the  keenest 
exploratory  attention.  In  1872  Ernest  Giles  led  an  expedition  from 
South  Australia  to  the  westward,  but  his  progress  was  stayed  by  the 
large  dry  salt  lake,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Lake  Amadeus.  In 
a  further  expedition  'his  comrade,  named  Gibson,  lost  his  life  in  the 
desert,  since  known  as  Gibson's  desert. 

In  1873  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Elder, 
the  command  of  which  was  entrusted  to  Colonel  War  burton.  After 
suffering  incredible  hardships  the  pai*ty  managed  to  reach  the  head  of 
the  Oakover  River,  but  the  results  of  the  expedition  were  disappointing. 
In  the  same  year  a  party,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Gosse,  discovered 
fine  pastoral  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Marryat  and  Alberga  Rivers, 
but  the  barren  nature  of  the  country  precluded  exploration  to  the  west- 
ward. 

One  of  the  most  i*emarkable  journeys  in  the  annals  of  Australian 
exploration  was  that  undertaken  by  Mr.  John  Forrest  in  1874.  Colonel 
Warburton  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  desert,  albeit  naked'  and 
starving  when  he  reached  the  coast.  John  Forrest  determined  to 
accomplish  the  feat,  and  to  accomplish  it  on  more  prudential  and  more 
successful  lines.  With  this  object  in  view  an  expedition  was  fitted  out, 
comprising  John  Forrest  as  leader,  his  brother  Alexander,  two  other 
whites,  and  two  natives,  with  ordinary  pack  and  saddle  horses.  On  the 
14tli  April,  1874,  the  party  left  Yuin,  then  the  furthest  outside  station 
on  the  Mui'chison  River.  For  the  first  six  weeks  there  was  little  to 
record.  The  route  lay  along  river-courses  and  through  well-grassed 
countiy.  When  the  explorers  struck  eastward  they  were  fortunate  in 
discovering  some  fine  wells.  Their  agi^eeable  experiences  lasted  until 
they  got  into  the  spinifex  country,  and  then  their  troubles  commenced. 
On  the  8th  June  the  leader  started  with  one  black  boy  to  look  for 
water,  leaving  instructions  for  the  party  to  follow  up  in  a  few  days' 
time.  The  two  travelled  20  miles  over  undulating  sand-hills  clothed 
with  spinifex,  but  wei'e  unable  to  find  the  priceless  fluid.  From 
the  top  of  a  low  stony  rise  the  view  was  gloomy  in  the  extreme. 
Far  to  the  north  and  east  it  was  all  spinifex  countiy,  quite  level 
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and  destitute  of  water.  Thej  turned  back  and  met  the  remainder 
of  the  party  a  few  miles  from  the  spring  at  which  they  had 
been  camped.  A  retreat  was  beaten,  and  the  entire  expedition  fell 
back  upon  its  former  oasis.  A  day  was  taken  to  rest  in,  and  then 
Alexander  Forrest  and  a  black  boy  went  forth  on  a  quest  for  water 
towards  the  south>east.  During  their  absence  the  natives  made  an 
unexpected  attack  upon  the  camp,  but  they  were  repulsed  after  a 
desperate  struggle.  Alexander  Forrest  and  the  black  boy  had  travelled 
over  50  miles  from  camp,  and,  though  they  had  passed  over  much 
good  grazing  country,  they  had  found  no  signs  of  water.  The  explorers 
now  set  to  work  and  built  a  rough  hut  of  stone,  in  order  to  eiisui^e 
safety  from  the  blacks  during  the  night ;  for  their  stay  at  Weld 
Springs  seemed  likely  to  be  indefinite,  and  a  fresh  attack  might  be 
expected  at  any  moment.  When  the  hut  was  completed,  Forrest, 
taking  with  him  a  black  boy,  started  out  on  a  flying  journey  due 
eastward.  This  time  they  were  fortunate  in  finding  a  small  supply 
in  some  clay  waterholes,  and  the  whole  party  thereupon  removed  to 
this  locality.  On  the  22nd  June  the  leader  started  on  another  quest 
ahead,  and  30  miles  distant  found  a  iine  supply  of  water  in  a  gully 
running  through  a  grassy  plain,  where  there  was  abundant  fodder  for 
the  horses.  Eight  miles  to  the  southward  was  discovered  a  small  salt 
lake,  to  which  was  given  the  name  Augusta.  On  the  30th  June,  John 
Forrest,  while  exploring  ahead  and  searching  for  water,  pushed  far 
into  the  spin  if  ex  desert  with  his  horses  "  knocked  up."  By  the  aid  of 
scanty  pools  of  rain-water  in  the  rocks,  he  managed  to  push  on  for 
some  distance,  walking  most  of  the  way.  He  reached  a  range,  and 
from  its  summit  had  an  extensive  but  discouraging  view.  Far  as  the 
eye  could  pierce,  the  horizon  was  as  level  and  as  uniform  as  the  sea — 
everywhere  spinifex ;  no  hills  or  ranges  loomed  in  the  distance.  It  was 
disheartening  in  the  extreme.  From  time  to  time  this  experience  was 
repeated.  The  supply  of  water  was  as  precarious  as  it  was  priceless. 
Sometimes  one  of  the  brothers,  sometimes  the  other,  would  iind  a 
sparse  quantity  in  the  rock-hollows  and  clay-pans  of  the  desert. 
Sometimes  both  would  fail.  Now  and  again  the  finds  of  water  were 
copions,  as  in  the  case  of  Wandich,  Pierre,  Weld,  and  Alexander 
Springs.  Grenerally,  however,  they  were  scanty,  and  rapidly  exhausted. 
Eventually  the  explorers  got  into  country  which,  though  anything 
but  desirable  as  pasture  land,  nevertheless  yielded  them  water.  Here 
they  were  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Gosse's  ^^  fuithest'  westward ;  and 
to  span  this  short  distance  proved  a  weary  work.  Repeated  excursions 
resulted  only  in  repeated  disappointments  and  "  knocked  up  "  horses. 
At  last  a  generous  shower  of  rain  filled  some  rock-holes  to  the  north- 
east of  their  camp,  and  after  much  exertion  the  whole  party  managed 
to  reach  an  old  stopping-place  used  by  the  explorer  Giles,  and  named 
by  him  Fort  Mueller.  By  this  time  they  were  also  on  Gosse's  tracks, 
and  the  leader  was  able  to  congratulate  himself  upon  the  successful 
acoomplishment  of  his  task.     From  this  point  to  the  Transcontinental 
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Telegraph  Line  the  roate  Ls  practically  that  followed  by  Gosse,  and  co 
the  27th  September  Forrest  struck  the  wire  some  distance  north  of  the 
Feake  Station,  thus  concluding  a  most  valuable  expedition  in  a  highly 
satisfactory  manner.  On  his  arrival  at  the  station  Forrest  learned 
that  Giles  and  Ross  had  both  turned  their  backs  upon  the  inhospitable 
country  which  he  had  traversed  in  safety  and  with  success. 

The  history  of  Western  Australia  is  the  history  of  a  succession  of 
pastoral  settlements  following  in  the  wake  of  successful  exploration,  and 
in  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  not  one  of  the  other 
colonies  presented  such  terrible  natural  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the 
pioneer.  As  settlement  extended,  Grovemment  residents  were  appointed 
to  the  charge  of  various  districts  with  executive  and  legal  functi<Mis, 
the  chief  law  officer  being  styled  Commissicmer  of  the  Civil  Court.  The 
Civil  Service  was  expanded  gradually,  but  during  the  first  forty  yeara 
of  the  colony's  history  the  system  of  Government  underwent  little 
change.  There  was  little  desire  during  this  period  for  administration 
of  a  more  popular  typa  The  Crovemors  were  anxious  to  leam  the 
wants  of  the  colonists  and  where  possible  to  meet  them.  They  main- 
tained personal  relations  of  a  friendly  social  description  with  the  lead- 
ing settlers,  and  the  views  and  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  upper  classes 
had  full  weight  in  determining  the  policy  of  tho  Government.  The 
populations  of  the  towns  were  too  small  to  originate  democratic  ideals^ 
or  to  agitate  for  constitutional  reform.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that 
during  the  convict  period  personal  govei-nment  was  almost  a  necessity  ; 
but  no  sooner  had  transportation  ceased  than  political  aspirations  b^;an 
to  awaken,  and  the  people  evinced  a  desire  to  partake  more  directly  in 
the  management  of  their  affiiirs.  In  the  year  1870  Governor  Weld  was 
allowed  to  introduce  a  Constitution  in  which  the  Executive  remained 
practically  the  same,  but  it  was  assisted  by  a  Legislature,  two-thirda 
of  the  members  of  which  were  returned  by  the  constituencies  into  which 
the  colony  had  been  divided.  This  syHtem  of  administration  appears  to 
have  been  well  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country  at  that  ttme> 
and,  in  conjunction  with  municipal  institutions,  road  boards,  and  boarda 
of  education  (which  were  simultaneously  established),  served  to  prepare 
the  people  for  the  exercise  of  more  advanced  self-governing  powers* 

Up  to  the  time  of  Grovernor  Weld's  arrival  the  Colonial  Seoretarj 
had  held  a  position  practically  little  removed  above  that  ol  the 
Governor's  Chief  Clerk,  but  to  Mr.  F.  P.  Barlee,  who  then  occupied  the 
post,  the  new  administrator  extended  a  far  greater  measure  ol  con- 
fidence than  had  been  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  Secretary's  predecessors, 
Mr.  Barlee  being  permitted  to  assume  a  virtually  ministerial  position. 
When  the  time  approached  for  the  Governor's  departure,  tbe  Chief 
Secretary,  being  desirous  of  keeping  the  measure  of  influence  which  he 
had  gained,  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  Premier  under  a  form  of 
Responsible  Government.  With  this  end  in  view  he  gained  over  the 
Governor's  support  to  the  scheme,  and  also  enlisted  the  sympathies  of 
several  of  the  more  prominent  members  of   the  Legislative  Cou&ciL 
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Aooordiiigly,  in  1874,  resolutions  were  passed  urging  the  Governor  to- 
introduee  «  Constitution  Bill  oonferring  Resp<H»ible  Government  upon 
the  colony.  To  this  His  Exo^lency  gave  his  consent^  but  differences, 
ol  opinion  arose  as  to  the  details  of  the  measure,  and  the  Legislature- 
was  ctisBolved. 

€rovemur  Weld  continued  in  office  until  December,  1874,  and  was> 
succeeded  bj  William  G.  F.  Robinson,  in  the  month  of  January 
in  the  year  following.  Upon  the  meeting  of  the  new  Legislative 
CooncU  resolutions  were  again  adopted  expressing  a  desire  for  Con> 
stiiutaonal  change^  to  which  eventually  a  discouraging  reply  waa 
received  frran  the  Colonial  Office.  Crovemor  Robinson  had  received 
instructions  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  movement,  but  his  task  was  by 
no  meana  easy  until  the  departure  of  Mr.  Barlee  from  the  colony.  The 
Colonial  Secretary,  diasatisfied,  ae  he  expected  to  be,  with  the  restricted 
position  in  which  he  found  himself  with  an  adminiatrator  of  the  old 
school,  took  leave  of  absence,  and  subsequently  accepted  the  Government 
of  Honduras.  With  the  withdrawal  of  its  energetic  leader,  the* 
Responsible  Government  Party  collapsed. 

Daring  the  eariy  part  of  Governor  Robinson's  term  of  office  a  note* 
worthy  exploratory  journey  was  made  from  South  Australia  at  the 
expense  of  Sir  Thomas  Elder,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Bmest  Giles,. 
who  had  twice  previously  been  driven  back  in  his  efforts  to  cross  the 
great  Western  Australian  desert.  The  expedition  set  out  from  Beltana^ 
and  travelled  to  Youldah  where  a  dep6t  was  formed.  From  the  latter 
place  the  exploren  started  on  their  long  and  toilsome  journey,  and 
eventoally  reached  an  out  station  in  Western  Australia  on  the  4tb 
Noveoiber.  From  this  point  Gilea  retraced  his  steps  to  the  Transconti- 
neotai  Telegraph  Line,  following  a  track  to  the  northward  of  the  route 
traversed  by  Forrest. 

Cvovemor  Robinson's  term  of  office  was  extremely  uneventful.  In* 
stead  ol  stimulatiDg  the  activities  of  the  colonists,  and  leading  the 
pffogresaive  party  as  Governor  Weld  had  done,  Robinson  sought  to 
restraia  and  modify  their  ambitions  and  aspirationa  His  adminis* 
tration  concluded  in  August,  1877,  and  for  some  four  months  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Edward  Doaglas  Harvest  controlled  the  affairs  of  the 
cokmy  until  the  arrival  of  tl^  new  Governor,  Major-General  Sir  Harry 
St  George  Ord,  in  November  of  the  same  year. 

The  new  Governor  soon  found  that  public  opinion  had  drifted  strongly 
towards  responsible  government,  not  from  any  great  dissatisfaction  with 
the  local  policy  pursued  by  the  Governor  and  his  advisers,  but  rather 
by  reason  of  the  restraints  which  the  policy  of  the  Colonial  Office 
imposed  upon  a  forward  movement  in  local  affairs.  In  the  Legislative 
Coiincil  a  motion  in  favour  of  Responsible  Government  was  again 
bnmght  forward.  It  was  rejected,  but  only  that  an  amendment  might 
be  sabstituted  plainly  intimating  that  it  would  soon  become  impossible 
to  stem  the  movement  if  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  continued 
the  existing  practice  of  interfering  and  thwarting  the  popular  longinfc 
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for  progressive  measures.  The  Govemor  took  advantage  of  a  visit  paid 
by  the  Hon.  John  Forrest  to  England  to  make,  through  that  gentleman, 
strong  representations  upon  the  mischievous  tendency  of  this  obstructive 
policy.  The  result  was  that  the  officials  of  the  Colonial  Office  gradually 
lessened  the  frequency  of  their  intervention  in  the  affisdrs  of  the  colony, 
and  authority  for  several  much  needed  railway  works,  hitherto  held 
back,  was  granted  and  the  rec^^uisite  loans  sanctioned.  These  grievances 
assuaged,  another  soon  arose  respecting  the  lack  of  control  possessed  by 
the  House  of  Legislature  over  the  exj)enditure  of  public  money.  No 
real  power  rested  with  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  this  matter. 
Estimates  indeed  were  passed,  but  as  a  mere  matter  of  form.  What 
moneys  the  Government  thought  fit  to  spend  they  spent ;  the  Legis- 
lature was  powerless  to  prevent  them.  However,  no  accusations  of  wild 
extravagance  could  be  brought  against  the  Governor  and  his  Executive. 
They  spent  no  more  than  they  deemed  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  service.  But  by  making  themselves  independent  of  the  House 
for  their  requirements  they  completely  deprived  that  body  of  the  power 
which  it  would  necessarily  have  exercised  had  it  controlled  the  public 
purse.  The  colonists  had,  however,  to  wait  for  a  time  in  patience  for 
the  guardianship  of  the  finances. 

Early  in  1879  Western  Australia  sent  out  another  of  the  exploring 
parties  which  formed  such  a  feature,  indeed,  the  salient  feature,  of  her 
history.  The  leadership  was  given  to  Alexander  Forrest,  who  had 
accompanied  his  brother  John  on  two  of  his  great  journeys  into  the 
interior.  Funds  were  provided  by  the  Government,  and  horses  and 
equipments  by  the  "  Nor*- West"  settlers.  Alexander  Forrest,  with  a 
small  party,  left  Anderson's  station,  on  the  De  Grey  River,  with  a  view 
to  proceeding  overland  to  King's  Sound,  and  thence  )>enetrating 
through  the  Kimberleys  to  South  Australia.  The  expedition  set  out  on 
the  25th  February,  1879,  and  reached  Beagle  Bay  on  the  10th  April. 
Success  of  the  most  gratifying  character  attended  this  trip,  though 
during  its  latter  part  the  explorers  were  subjected  to  great  hardships  and 
privations.  Leaving  Beagle  Bay  the  party  followed  the  coast  round  to 
the  Fitzroy  River  (which  empties  into  King's  Sound),  and  journeyed 
along  tlie  course  of  that  stream,  tracing  it  to  its  point  of  emergence 
from  the  fastnesses  of  the  Leopold  Range,  and  examining  the  rich 
pasturage  of  the  adjacent  alluvial  flats.  The  Leopold  Range  for  a  time 
barred  further  progress,  so  a  return  was  made  to  the  Fitzroy  River,  and 
by  following  up  an  affluent  named  the  Margaret  the  explorers  were 
enabled  after  a  time  to  work  round  the  foot  of  the  range.  Shortly 
after  this  a  fine  river  was  discovered  and  named  the  Oi'd,  and  this 
stream  was  followed  to  its  junction  with  the  Negri,  where  they  left  it 
and  continued  their  way  to  the  Telegraph  Line,  passing  through  fairly 
good  country.  After  leaving  the  Victoria  River  the  privations-of  the 
party  commenced,  and  Forrest  and  a  companion  named  Hicks  pushed  on 
alone,  and  eventually  met  a  repairing  party  from  which  they  obtained 
supplies  for  their  companions.      This  trip  must  be  considered  as  one  of 
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the  most  important  in  the  annals  of  West  Australian  exploration,  as  the 
ooimtrj  opened  up  has  since  been  stocked  with  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
large  mineral  wealth  has  also  been  developed.  The  Government  Geolo- 
gist, vho  accompanied  the  party,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  gold-bearing 
strata  would  be  found  in  the  country  lying  at  the  head  waters  of  the 
Fitzroy  and  Ord  Rivers,  and  after  events  have  shown  the  correctness  of 
his  surmise. 

Major-Creneral  Sir  Harry  St.  George  Ord  was  succeeded  in  the  month 
of  April,  1880,  by  Sir  William  Cleaver  Francis  Robinson,  who  there- 
with entered  upon  his  second  term  of  oliice  as  Governor  of  Western 
Australia. 

In  1881  a  further  loan  was  raised  for  carrying  out  the  construction  of 
the  Fremantle,  Perth  and  Guildford  Railway.  The  first  loan  wa& 
obtained  in  1879,  but  a  third  was  necessary  in  1883,  and  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  these  loans  much  was  done  to  extend  the  railway  facilities  of 
the  colony,  and  the  Government  was  able  to  claim  that  it  had  brought 
every  centre  of  population  in  the  eastern  agricultural  areas  into  direct 
railway  communication  with  the  capital  and  its  port.  A  great  deal  was 
expected  from  the  completion  of  these  lines  in  regard  to  increased  settle- 
ment and  agricultural  expansion ;  there  was,  however,  very  little  of  either* 

In  1883  the  Hon.  John  Forrest,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir)  Malcolm  Fraser  as  Surveyor-General,  sailed  for  Derby,  a  port  in 
the  West  Kimberley  District,  accompanied  by  several  parties  of  sur- 
veyors, and  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Hardman,  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey  of 
Ireland.  The  object  of  this  expedition  was  a  further  and  more  extended 
examination  of  the  two  Kimberley  Districts,  and  the  carrying  out  of 
the  surveys  that  had  now  become  absolutely  necessary.  During  thiti; 
journey  the  country  between  the  Leopold  Range  and  the  coast  was 
examined,  its  rivers  explored,  and  its  geological  formation  noted  and 
charted.  The  only  metalliferous  deposits,  however,  observed  by  Mr. 
Hardman  on  this  trip  were  ironstone,  a  poor  hematite  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  in  the  gravels  of  the  Fitzroy  River,  minute,  dark,  heavy 
grains,  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  stream  tin. 

Sir  William  Robinson's  second  term  of  office  as  Governor  concluded 
on  the  17th  February,  1883.  Until  the  2nd  of  June  of  the  same  year 
the  colony  was  administered  by  Chief  Justice  H.  T.  Wrenfordsley,  and 
then  arrived  Sir  Frederick  Napier  Broome  w^ho  ruled  the  country  some 
eix  and  a  half  years. 

In  1884  Mr.  H.  Stockda^  set  out  on  an  exploring  expedition  witli 
the  object  of  examining  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge 
Gulf.  Leaving  the  Gulf  dnd  cix)8sing  the  range  through  a  natui*al  gap, 
to  which  the  leader  of  the  expedition  gave  his  own  name,  the  explorers 
came  upon  a  well-grassed  and  watered  region.  Later  on  the  fine  stream 
known  as  the  Lorimer  was  discovered.  Stockdale  afterwards  reached 
the  Transcontinental  Telegraph  Line,  but  two  of  the  party,  who  refused 
to  proceed  and  were  left  behind  at  a  camp  with  supplies  of  provisions,, 
^ere  never  afterwards  heard  of. 
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The  year  1884  saw  much  attention  devoted  by  the  Western  Aus- 
tralian Government  to  an  examination  of  the  two  Kimberkys.  By 
that  time  it  had  become  apparent  that  settlement  on  the  river  Ord  and 
its  tributaries  must  iind  an  outlet  at  Cambridge  Gulf  instead  of  at 
Derby,  the  shipping  port  for  the  squattages  bordering  the  Fitzroy,  the 
Lennard,  and  the  Meda  Rivers.  Accordingly,  it  was  to  Cambridge 
Oulf  that  Staff-Commander  Coghlan,  of  the  Admiralty  Survey  Depart- 
ment, proceeded.  He  reported  favourably  upon  the  capabilities  of  the 
inlet  for  meeting  the  requirements  of  shipping.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Sur- 
veyor Johnstone  had  been  despatched  to  Derby,  accompanied  by  an 
efficient  staff,  Mr.  Hardman  being  again  included  in  the  party.  During 
this  expedition  Mr.  Johnstone,  crossing  the  watershed  of  the  Fitzroy 
River,  passed  Mount  Barrett  and  followed  the  river  Elvire  and  th« 
river  Ord  to  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  river  Negri.  In 
the  course  of  his  exploratory  survey,  the  geologist  found  good  speci- 
mens of  copper  ore  on  the  Margaret  River,  and  of  tin  stone  in  the  black 
sands  of  several  of  the  streams.  Lead  also  wajs  noted  in  limestone  rocks 
in  the  form  of  galena  associated  with  nnc  blende,  and  showing  small 
traces  of  silver.  Of  non-metalliferous  minerals,  gypsum,  agate,  choice- 
<lony,  garnet,  amethyst,  opal,  pink  and  yellow  topaz,  and  other  gems 
were  discovered,  but  the  chief  interest  of  Mr.  Hardman's  researches 
•centred  in  his  statements  of  the  gold  indications  he  had  found,  and 
•of  the  prospects  of  unearthing  the  precious  metal  in  payable  quantities. 
Two  thousand  square  miles  of  the  country  through  which  he  passed  he 
declared,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  auriferous  in  a  payable  degree.  Mr. 
Hardman  made  a  full  report  on  the  Kimherley  country,  which  concluded 
with  the  statement  that,  on  the  whole,  the  indications  he  had  met  with 
pointed  almost  with  certainty  to  the  eventual  justification  of  the  name 
of  "Terra  Aurifera,"  erroneously  said  to  have  been  given  to  these 
districts  centuries  ago  by  the  navigators  who  first  landed  upon  their 
ironbound  coasts. 

In  1888-9  Mr.  Ernest  Favenc  explored  the  headwaters  of  tlio  Ash- 
burton  and  Gascoyne.  Three  important  tributaries  of  the  Ashburton 
were  discovered,  the  Cunningham,  Jackson,  and  James,  and  splendid 
pastoral  country  was  opened  up.  In  1896  Mr.  S.  Wells,  chief  of  the 
Calvert  Exploration  Expedition  started  from  Lake  Way  to  examine  the 
•country  lying  between  the  Fitzroy  and  East  Murchison  Rivers.  During 
this  expedition  two  of  the  party,  Mr.  C.  F.  Wells  and  Mr.  G.  Lindsay 
Jones,  lost  their  lives.  In  the  same  yea#  Mr.  A.  Mason  examined  the 
<x>untry  between  Kurnalpi  and  Eucla,  and  claimed  to  have  discovered 
lich  pastoral  countiy  poorly  supplied,  however,  with  surface  water.  A 
portion  of  the  area  explored  had  been  previously  traversed  and  similarly 
described  by  Sir  John  Forrest  in  1870. 

On  the  20th  July,  1896,  an  expedition  equipped  and  led  by  the  Hon. 
David  Carnegie  left  Doyle's  Well,  50  miles  south  of  Lake  Darldt,  to 
jitearch  for  auriferous  or  pastoral  country  in  the  great  desert  lying 
between  latitudes  19°  and  28"^  south,  and  longitudes  122"  and  129* 
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««5l,  wUch  had  hitherto  only  been  crossed  from  east  to  west,  or  ince 
tvTMl  The  country  punsed  over  was  in  general  extremely  inhospitable. 
One  result  of  the  expedition  was  the  proving  of  the  impracticability  of 
«  direct  stock  route  between  Kimberley  and  the  Korth  Coolgardie 
£elds. 

While  the  "  Eastern  Railway  "  was  being  built,  the  Government  of 
Western  Australia,  on  the  motion  of  the  Legislative  Council,  made  it 
known  that  the  colony  was  open  to  receive  offers  for  railway  con 
stmetion  on  the  land-grant  system.  By  this  means  it  was  hoped  that, 
while  much  needed  transit  facilities  would  be  obtained  without  adding 
to  an  abready  comparatively  large  indebtedness,  immigration  and 
settlement  would  be  promoted,  and  outside  capital  embarked  in 
developing  the  resources  of  the  country.  As  already  pointed  out, 
the  country  had  been  largely  colonised  on  the  eighteen  pence  an  acre 
value  paid  by  purchasers  of  land  in  the  form  of  personal  property 
intaroduced.  The  Governor  himself  received  100,000  acres  in  lieu  of 
salary,  although,  when  his  servdces  were  assessed  at  £800  per  annum, 
he  was  ultimately  paid  from  the  date  of  his  appointment.  But  this 
system  of  settlement  left  the  colony  practically  and  permanently 
undeveloped,  by  causing  the  dispersion  over  a  wide  area  of  a  very 
small  population.  No  wonder,  then,  that  a  solution  of  this  matter 
should  have  been  looked  for  in  the  promotion  of  land-grant  systems 
of  railway  construction.  Various  negotiations  were  entered  into  and 
dropped ;  but  a  contract  was  at  last  signed  by  Sir  Frederick  Napier 
Broome  and  Mr.  Anthony  Hordem,  of  Sydney,  for  the  building  of  a 
line  to  connect  Beverley  and  Albany.  Under  the  terms  of  this  agree- 
ment payment  was  to  be  made  at  the  rate  of  12,000  acres  for  every 
mile  of  completed  road,  and  this  concession  was  handed  over  to  a 
afyndicate  of  London  capitalists  who  undertook  the  construction  of 
"the  line.  The  lands  selected  in  payment  were  situated  within  a  belt  of 
40  miles,  on  each  side  of  the  line,  but  half  the  frontage  to  the  railway 
-was  reserved  by  the  Government.  The  line,  which  has  a  total  length  of 
243  miles,  was  opened  for  traffic  on  the  1st  July,  1689,  and  in  January, 
1897,  it  became  the  property  of  the  Government,  the  purchase  money 
amounting  to  J&l,  100,000. 

Following  upon  the  West  Australian  Land  Company's  agreement  to 
construct  the  Great  Southern  Railway  Line  between  Beverley  and 
Albany,  came  another  land-grant  contract  to  connect  the  city  of  Perth 
-with  GenJdton,  vid  Gingin,  the  Victoria  Plains,  and  the  Irwin  and 
'Oreenough  Flats.  However,  the  work  on  this  route  was  temporarily 
suspended,  the  original  syndicate  having  become  involved  in  financial 
embarrassments  which  necessitated  a  transfer  of  the  operation  of 
«onstru^ion  to  other  parties.  Other  lines  were  planned  to  tap  the 
timber  forests  of  the  Darling  Banges  from  various  points  on  the 
isonthein  coast,  one  connecting  Rockingham  with  the  Jarrahdalo 
<!ampany's  Depot,  a  second  having  its  base  at  Bunbury,  and  a  third 
running  to  the  small  shipping  port  of  Lockville,  near  the  Yasse. 
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During  Sir  William  Robinson's  second  adrainistration,  strong  remon- 
strances concerning  the  retention  by  the  Grovemor  and  his  Executive 
of  the  power  of  disbursing  the  public  funds  without  reference  to  the 
people  who  were  taxed  to  provide  them,  were  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  who  promptly  directed  the 
introduction  of  a  Bill  for  securing  to  the  Legislature  further  control 
of  the  finances.  An  Act  was  framed  accordingly,  under  the  provisions 
of  which  no  unauthorised  expenditure  could  take  place  (except  in  cases 
of  emergency)  without  the  approval  of  a  Committee  of  Finance,  acting 
for  the  House  while  its  members  were  not  in  session.  The  result  of 
this  measure  was  immediately  apparent.  The  |)eople's  representatives 
obtained  an  influence  in  the  conduct  of  public  business  which  they 
had  never  previously  possessed,  the  Government  becoming  altogether 
dependent  upon  them  for  supplies,  and  therefore  compelled  the  more 
closely  to  study  their  wishes,  and  to  give  them  the  constitutional 
position  to  which  they  weie  rightly  entitled.  But  this  measure  of 
reform,  sought  for  in  the  interests  of  the  old  Constitution,  and  with  a 
view  to  prolonging  its  existence,  was  in  itself  a  main  factor  in  leading 
to  the  conclusion  that  Responsible  Government  must  be  obtained. 

About  the  year  1885,  duiing  the  administration  of  Governor  Broome, 
the  desire  for  Responsible  Government  may  be  said  to  have  become  a> 
political  aspiration  among  the  residents  of  the  towns  and  the  more 
settled  districts.  For  an  entire  decade  pi'eceding  (from  1875  to  1885) 
an  influential  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  had  remained 
opposed  to  any  change,  though  the  country — apart  from  the  Adminis- 
tration— continued  to  be  divided  in  opinion.  Those  who  opposed 
reform  in  the  Constitution  seemed  justified  of  their  convictions,  as  of 
late  years  the  old  form  of  Government  appeared  well-suited  to  the 
colony's  requirements.  Certainly,  the  appointments  made  to  the  Execu- 
tive had  not,  in  every  instance,  given  the  completest  satisfaction ;  but 
the  authorities  of  the  Colonial  Oflice  had,  in  ail  other  matters,  almost 
entirely  ceased  to  intervene  in  West  Australian  affairs.  The  Governor 
ruled  the  country  with  all  but  absolute  power,  it  is  true,  nevertheless^ 
ho  maintained  most  cordial  i*elatious  with  his  Legislature.  Indeed, 
without  more  than  formal  reference  to  the  Home  Authorities,  decisions 
of  the  first  importance  were  locally  arrived  at,  works  of  a  serious  nature 
were  embarked  upon,  and  various  means  taken  for  the  development  of 
the  colony's  resources  by  the  aid  of  borrowed  money.  Legislation,  too^ 
was  free  from  the  control  of  the  Colonial  Oflice,  and,  so  far  as  it» 
general  policy  was  concerned.  Western  Australia  was  to  a  great  extent 
a  self-governed  colony.  The  upper  and  privileged  classes,  together  witk 
the  Civil  Service,  were,  as  a  rule,  opposed  to  the  granting  of  Responsible 
Government,  but  the  population  in  the  urban  centres  enthusiastically 
supported  it.  As  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  the  refonn  party 
steadily  gained  in  numbers  and  influence.  Railway  expansion  and 
gold  discoveries  were  knitting  the  people  together,  and  attracting  fresh 
elements  to  the  country. 
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In  the  year  1886  an  Act  (50  Vic,  No.  10)  was  passed,  increasing  the 
number  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  to  twenty-six,  nine 
to  be  uomiDatedy  the  northern  portion  of  the  Northern  District  being 
taken  to  form  the  new  '^  Eamberley  District''  In  this  year  also  certain 
by-elections  took  place,  and  as  a  result  the  party  of  reform  secured 
a  small  majority  in  the  House — a  majority  which  it  was  evident 
would  go  on  steadily  increasing,  and  would,  in  the  event  of  a  general 
election,  become  very  strong,  perhaps  even  overwhelmingly  so.  The 
Conservative  party,  therefore,  had  to  consider  what  j>osition  they 
should  take  up ;  whether  the  absolute  opposition  to  constitutional 
change  should  be  persisted  in  now  that  the  reformers  had  practicall})^ 
won  the  battle,  or  whether  an  approachment  should  be  made  to  them.. 
It  was  eventually  decided  no  longer  to  oppose  the  popular  wish,  but . 
to  join  with  the  moderates  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  best  form  of 
Constitution  that  experience  could  suggest.  As  a  result  of  this 
decision,  Mr.  S.  H.  Parker,  in  the  winter  session  of  1886,  moved  a 
aeries  of  resolutiims  in  favour  of  Eesponsible  Government,  and  these 
passed  the  House  by  a  large  majority,  only  one  elected  member  voting 
•gainst  tbem« 

While  the  agitation  was  in  progress  for  free  political  institutions,  the 
attention  of  Western  Australians,  and  of  the  miners  of  the  eastern 
colonies^  was  directed  to  the  gold-fields  of  the  north.     Hardman's  reporta 
bad  begun  to  attract  attention,  though  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  been, 
theor^nal  discoverer  of  the  precious  metal  in  the  two  Kimberleys.. 
Portly  before  he  began  his  geological   researches,   some  wandering 
prospectors  had  found  indications  of  the  presence  of  gold  in  the  country 
at  the  head- waters  of  the  Margaret  and  Ord  Hivers.     Nevertheless, 
Hardman's  report  was  of  great  value,  and  he  never  led  astray  those  wha 
were  careful  to  follow  his  directions.     Soon  after  his  return  from  his. 
second  expedition,  prospecting   was  engaged  in    with    some    vigour ; 
towards  the  end  of  1885,  specimens  were  brought  into  Derby  from  the- 
vicinity  of  Mount  Barrett  by  sever&l  foi*tunate  gold-hunters  ;  and  this  > 
incident  led  to  the  disastrous  "inish"  that  took  place  in  the  following  year. 
Mount  Barrett  was  too  far  distant  from  a  base  of  supplies  to  prove 
aojtiiing  but  the  scene  of  hardship,  misery,  and  failure.     It  was  SOO 
miles  distant  from  the  Port  of  Derby,  and  250  miles  distant  from 
Wyudham,  newly  opened  in  the  Cambridge  Gulf.     No  tracks  existed, 
and  a  rainy  season  was  certain  to  cut  the  diggers  off  from  the  coast. 
But  men  poured  into  Wyndham  in  hundreds,  on  the  road  to  Mount 
Barrett,  and  the  Government  cautioned  the  reckless  adventurers  in  vain.. 
Some  of  the  new  arrivals  were  old  hands  on  gold-fields,  and  came  to 
the  '^roah"  fully  equipped  and  adequately  provisioned,  but  the  greater 
number  were  without  experience — clerks,  storemen,  citizens,  and  city 
dwellers  generally, unaccustomed  to  hardship,  and  altogether  unsuspecting 
the  difficulties,  the  dangers  and  the  privations  they  must  encounter  in 
such  a  latitude  aa  that  of  Mount  Barrett     Disappointment  met  them  as 
soon  as  they  arrived;  the  alluvial  workings  had  not  turned  out  as  expected^ 
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and  the  gallies,  where  the  first  rich  finds  had  been  made,  were  soon 
exhausted  Luck,  however,  did  not  wholly  desert  a  certain  proportion 
of  experienced  diggers,  although  the  majority  of  Uie  gold-hunters  made 
barely  sufficient  to  pay  current  expenses;  indeed,  many  were  at  the 
point  of  starvation.  Then  the  note  was  sounded  to  retreat,  and  the 
rush  back  to  Wyndham  degenerated  into  a  stampede.  Nothing  but  the 
prudent  precautions  of  the  Government  averted  all  sorts'  of  excesses, 
lawlessness, and  riot.  By-and-bye  the  unsuitable  portion  of  the  population 
of  the  gold-fields  was  drafted  off,  and  the  few  hundreds  of  gold-diggers 
who  remained  entered  upon  a  systematic  examination  of  the  quartz-reefs 
described  by  Mr.  Hardman  as  so  full  of  promise.  The  purging  of  the 
field  of  the  incompetent  and  the  inexperienced  was  not,  however, 
accomplished  without  cost.  The  army  of  the  defeated  beat  a  retreat 
under  all  the  rigours  of  a  cruel  climate ;  great  distress  was  suffered- from 
drought  and  heat ;  terrible  haixiship  and  pain  from  lack  of  provisions  ; 
while,  on  the  line  of  march,  many  deaths  occurred  from  disease,  starvation, 
sunstroke,  and  exposure.  Those  who  remained  were  furnished  with  only 
the  most  rudimentary  appliances  fo^  the  extraction  of  the  precious  metal ; 
but  the  success  of  the  first  primitive  attempts  exceeded  the  expectations 
of  the  most  sanguine;  while  subsequent  assays  of  parcels  sent  to 
Melbourne  seemed  to  establish  the  fact  that  in  the  two  Kimberleys 
were  some  of  the  richest*  reeling-fields  the  world  had  ever  seen.  The 
Government,  at  all  events,  showed  its  faith  in  the  roseate  visions  of  the 
future  of  these  Noithem  gold-fields  by  hastening  the  construction  of  a 
telegraph  line  from  Derby  to  the  auriferous  areas,  and  by  adding  to  the 
conveniences  for  shipping  at  the  settlements  in  King  Sound  and 
Cambridge  Gulf.  The  line  of  telegraphic  communication  was  subsequently 
continued  to  Wyndham.  Indications  of  gold  began  to  be  found  all  over 
the  colony  ;  at  the  bead-waters  of  the  De  Grey  River  ;  in  the  Darling 
Ranges,  clo(«e  to  the  Swan  and  Canning  Rivers ;  at  the  Yulgan  Hills 
east  of  Newcastle ;  at  Pater wangy,  near  Champion  Bay;  at  the  Kendennp 
Station,  near  Albany ;  and  at  various  other  localities ;  but  for  some  time 
Mount  Barrett,  Hall's  Creek,  and  the  fields  reached  from  Derby  and 
Wyndham  in  the  two  Kimberleys,  were  supposed  to  be  the  only  payable 
finds  in  the  colony.  ''  ^^ 

In  the  month  of  July,  1887,  it  was  resolved,  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Legislature,  in  afiHrmation  of  the  principle  of  self-government, 
that  His  Excellency  be  i-equested  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  eventu- 
ally secure  it.  Among  the  notable  events  of  this  year  was  a  terrible 
hurricane  that  swept  over  a  great  portion  of  the  colony,  causing  great 
damage  to  property  ;  and  (in  the  month  of  December)  the  discovery  of 
gold  at  Yilgarn.  The  find  was  an  accidental  one,  at  a  place  called 
Mugakine ;  and  was  confirmed  by  a  subsequent  discovery  at  Gk>lden 
Valley,  in  the  same  district.  Southern  Cross,  one  of  the  centres  of  the 
Yilgarn  gold-field,  was  so  named  by  the  party  who  first  prospected  it, 
because  they  had  been  guided  to  the  spot  by  night,  while  follow^ing  the 
^constellation  so  designated. 
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Aflairs  political  were  in  the  meantime  trending  towards  the  realization 
of  the  efforts  made  towards  Eesponsible  Government.  In  December, 
1888,  the  Legislative  Council  was  dissolved,  and  a  general  election  took 
place  in  the  month  of  January  following,  in  order  that  the  constituencies 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  views  upon  the  question 
of  the  new  Constitution.  When  the  Council  re-assembled,  the  resolution 
favouring  Responsible  Government  for  the  colony  was  again  carried,  this 
time  without  a  single  dissentient  voice.  The  Legislature  met  in  April, 
and  a  Constitution  Bill,  drafted  by  the  Government,  was  at  once  brought 
forward,  and,  after  amendment,  was  passed  and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  Governor  (Sir  Frederick  Napier  Broome), 
Sir  Thpmas  Cockbum-Campbell,  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Parker  being  appointed 
by  the  Legislature  to  proceed  to  England  to  act  as  delegates  on  behalf 
of  the  colony  when  the  Act  came  before  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
These  gentlemen  experienced  much  difficulty  in  carrying  the  measure 
through  its  various  stages,  strong  opposition  having  arisen  in  the  centre 
of  the  Empire  against  the  granting  of  Western  Australia's  desire  for 
self-government.  This  opposition  was  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  the 
outcome  of  a  misunderstanding  relative  to  the  control  of  the  Crown 
lands  of  the  colony.  It  was  held  by  a  considerable  party  in  the  mother 
country  that  such  lands  were  the  "  heritage  of  the  British  people,"  and 
should  be  inalienably  held  by  the  central  authorities  for  settlement  by 
the  surplus  jwpulation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  So  demonstrative 
was  tl^  opposition  that  it  appeared  for  a  time  as  if  Eesponsible 
Government  for  West  Australia  was  fated  to  be  seriously  jeopardised, 
and  indefinitely  postponed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1888,  Perth  was  connected  by  telegraph 
with  the  far  northern  settlement  of  Derby,  on  King  Sound  ;  and  in  May 
of  the  year  following,  the  cable  connecting  Banjocwangie,  in  Java,  with 
Broome,  in  Western  Australia  (a  little  to  the  north  of  Gantheaume 
Bay),  was  laid.  Another  important  gold  discovery  also  distinguished 
the  year  1889.  This  was  the  finding  of  the  Pilbarra  field,  on  the  De 
Grey  and  Oakover  Rivers,  in  the  Northern  District.  The  new  field 
was  proclaimed  in  the  month  of  July,  1889,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year 
it  had  exported  11,170  oz.  of  gold,  valued  at  £42,446.  During  the 
year  Yilgarn  had  produced  1,859  oz.,  valued  at  £7,062,  making  with 
2,464  oz.  dent  from  Kimberley,  a  total  export  of  15,493  oz.,  valued  at 
£58,493.  From  this  date  the  auriferous  character  of  Western  Australia 
Was  established,  the  gold  increased  from  year  to  year,  new  gold-fields 
were  succesdvely  discovered  and  proclaimed,  and  a  great  accretion  to 
the  population  of  the  colony  was  gained  from  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
Australian  Continent.  Among  the  most  famous  of  the  continuous 
finds  were  the  gold-fields  known  by  the  names  of  Ashburton,  the 
Craacoyne,  the  Murchison,  the  Dundas,  the  East  Murchison,  the  East 
Ooolgardie,  Coolgardie,  the  Yalgoo,  the  West  PilbaiTa,  the  Mount 
Margaret,  the  North-east  Coolgardie,  the  Broad  Arrow,  the  Peak  Hill, 
the  Ranowna^  and  the  Kalgoorlie.     One  of  the  most  sensational  finds 
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was  made  in  the  Coolgardie  field  by  Measrs.  Bayley  and  Ford  in 
1892 ;  it  waj9  christened  *' Bay  ley 'a  Reward."  One  day  Bayley,  whose* 
party  was  at  the  last  extremity,  appeared  in  the  township  of  Southera* 
Cross,  loaded  with  several  hundi^  ounces  of  gold  and  many  ricb 
specimens  encrusted  with  the  precious  metal,  but  sadly  in  wa^it  or 
provisiona  This  incident  led  to  a  wholesale  exodus  to  what  is  now 
known  as  Coolgardie,  one  of  the  richest  fields  in  the  colony. 

Sir  Frederick  Napier  Broome's  Administration  terminated  on  the- 
Slst  December,  1889,  after  a  rule  of  six  years  and  nearly  seven  months^ 
During  the  Governor's  absence  on  leave  to  England,  from  the  llth. 
November,  1884,  to  the  16th  June,  1885,  the  colony  was  administered 
by  Chief  Justice  A.  C.  Onslow ;  and  during  a  second  absence,  from 
the  1st  January  to  the  2l8t  February,  1888,  by  the  Hon.  Sir  Malcolm 
Fraser,  who  again  administered  from  the  21st  December,  1889,  to  the 
20th  October,  1890,  after  Sir  Frederick  Napier  Broome's  departure- 
from  the  colony,  pendiog  the  appointment,  for  a  third  term  ot 
Governorship,  of  Sir  William  Cleaver  Francis  Robinson. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  battle  on  behalf  of  Responsible  Government 
was  being  wa^ed  at  Westminster.  The  Bill  providing  for  a  new 
Constitution  was  eventually  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  with  the 
Baron  De  Worms  as  chairman,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  evidence* 
So  impressed  was  this  body,  after  hearing  what  the  representatives  of 
the  colony  had  to  urge,  and  after  a  calm  consideration  of  the  advantages 
likely  to  result  from  giving  the  Western  Australians  a  free  hand  in  their 
great  national  estate — so  thoroughly  was  the  Committee  convinced. 
of  the  errors  underlying  the  British  popular  opposition  to  the  measure,, 
that  the  Bill  was  returned  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  unencumbered 
by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  clauses  to  which  the  Legislature  of  the 
colony  had  previously  objected,  and  a  recommendation  wsis  made  that 
the  full  and  complete  control  of  the  Crown  lands  should  be  vested  ia 
the  local  Parliament  which  it  was  proposed  to  create.  Thus  waa 
Western  Australia — ''one  and  undivided  " — obtained  for  its  colonisers  ; 
a  result  due  to  the  intelligence  and  broad-mindedness  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Select  Committee,  combined  with  the  untiring 
exertions  of  the  colonial  delegates,  assisted  by  the  knowledge  and 
infiuence  of  Sir  William  Robinson,  who,  as  it  opportunely  happened,, 
was  in  England  during  the  battle  for  Responsible  GoveiTinient.  Con- 
siderable help  was  also  given  to  the  West  Australian  delegates  by  the 
Agents-General  for  the  other  Australasian  Colonies  at  a  time  when,  iu 
consequence  of  delays  due  to  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  the  Bill  appeared  U> 
be  in  jeopardy.  At  this  juncture  the  Agents-General,  in  a  body,  waited 
upon  the  leader  of  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
made  representations  which  swept  away  all  final  obstacles,  and  the 
Bill,  enabling  Her  Majesty  ''to  grant  a  Constitution  to  Western 
Australia,''  passed  its  third  reading  in  the  Lower  British  Chamber  on 
the  4th  July,  1890,  and  meeting  with  no  opposition  from  the  Lords^ 
received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  15th  August  following.    The  prdBent 
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Oonistittttion  of  Western  Australia  differs  but  little  from  tbose  of  the  other 
Australasian  colonies.  The  Executive  power  is  vested  iti  the  Governor, 
irbo  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  who  acts  under  the  advice  of  a 
•Cabinet  composed  of  five  Responsible  Ministers.  The  Executive 
Council  consists  of  the  Governor  (who  acts  as  President),  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Crown  Lands,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Railways  and 
Director  of  Public  Works.  Responsible  Government  was  proclaimed  in 
the  colony  on  the  21st  October,  1890,  on  which  date  the  old  Legislature 
was  abolished.  The  new  Parliament  met  on  the  30th  December 
following,  with  Sir  John  Forrest  as  Premier. 

When  the  Forrest  Ministry  assumed  office  the  flow  of  immigration  from 
theeastem  states,  and,  indeed,  from  distant  lands,  still  continued,  while  the 
•agricultural  and  pastoral  industries  were  rapidly  expanding  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increased  demand  for  their  products.  Other  branches  of  pri mary 
production,  such  as  timber-getting,  also  received  an  impetus  from  the 
general  wave  of  prosperity.  The  output  of  gold  had  reached  consider- 
able dimensions  in  1894,  and  this  was  coupled  with  a  correspondingly 
large  accretion  to  the  population.  Lack  of  sufficient  water  was  the 
great  drawback  to  the  development  of  the  gold-fields,  and  the  problem 
-of  ensuring  a  supply  occupied  the  serious  attention  of  the  Government. 
In  1894,  the  timber  industry  greatly  expanded,  and  a  trade  sprang  up 
in  jarrah  and  karri,  which  now  forms  one  of  the  main  sources  of 
revenue.  The  Kimberley  district  suffered,  in  February,  from  thei 
most  disastrous  floods  experienced  in  the  history  of  the  state,  several 
lives  being  lost,  and  much  valuable  property  destroyed.  In  June,  the 
first  Parliament  under  responsible  government  was  dissolved,  and,  at 
the  general  elections  which  followed,  the  Forrest  Ministry  was  again 
retumixi  to  power.  During  the  ensuing  session  a  dispute  arose  between 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  consequence  of  the  Legislative  Council 
■amending  a  Loan  Bill  After  a  lengthy  discussion,  the  Council 
withdrew  the  amendments,  but  in  so  doing  stated  that  "  it  desired  it  to 
be  distinctly  understood  that  it  in  no  way  surrendered  any  powers, 
lights,  or  privileges  to  which  it  was  legitimately  entitled."  Fresh  dis- 
•ooveries  of  gold  and  development  of  existing  fields  continued  in  1895, 
^nd  these  were  accompanied  by  a  further  influx  of  immigration. 
Although  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  industries  were  steadily  ex- 
panding, the  production  of  food-stuffs  was  still  far  below  requirements, 
and  a  heavy  deficiency  in  wheat  and  flour  had  to  be  made  up  by 
importation.  In  the  timber  trade,  however,  Western  Australia,  though 
the  youngest  of  the  states,  found  herself  at  the  head  of  the  list  as 
regards  exports,  the  demand  for  jarrah  and  karri  growing  more 
insistent  as  the  excellent  properties  of  these  woods  became  more  widely 
known.  The  increase  in  the  gold  output  and  the  swelling  of  all  the 
•ordinary  sources  of  revenue  enabled  the  Treasurer  to  table  a  budget 
showing  an  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  to  the  amount  of 
X189,000.     ^r  William  Bobinson,  who  remained  in  the  state  till  the 
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16th  August,  1895,  was  succeeded  as  Governor  by  Sir  Gerard  S^iith, 
who  arrived  in  December.  The  administration  in  the  interval  was 
carried  on  by  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  A.  C.  Onslow.  A  remarkably  large 
number  of  fires  occurred  during  this  year,  those  at  Coolgardie,  Frn- 
mantle,  and  Southern  -Cross  involving  a  loss  of  property  estimated  at 
J^l  50,000. 

A  vigorous  public  works  policy  was  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the 
administration  of  the  state  during  1896.  Railway  construction  was 
rapidly  proceeded  with,  in  order  to  bring  the  gold-fields  into  communi- 
cation with  the  metropolis.  The  line  to  Coolgardie  was  opened  on  the 
21st  March,  and  the  extension  to  Kalgoorlie  was  ready  for  traffic  in 
July.  The  erection  of  public  buildings  in  Perth  and  other  centres  of 
population  provided  employment  for  a  large  body  of  skilled  and  un- 
skilled workmen.  During  the  year,  the  Government  acquired  the 
private  land  grant  railway  between  Albany  and  Beverley^  the  purchase 
money  paid  being  £1,100,000,  and  the  Perth  Water  Works  was  also 
taken  over  from  the  Perth  Water  Supply  Company,  at  a  cost  of 
£220,000.  A  strong  desire  to  take  up  land  was  in  evidence  at  this 
period,  and  a  rapid  extension  of  settlement  was  the  outcome.  In  Parlia- 
ment the  following  motions  were  debated,  and  carried  : — "  That  the 
Government  take  steps  to  attract  farmers  and  other  labourers  to  the 
colony,"  and  "  That  the  Government  communicate  with  Dr.  Barnardo 
with  a  view  to  his  sending  young  people  to  the  colony."  The  loan 
floated  in  the  course  of  the  year  wcis  over-subscribed,  and  matters 
generally  were  in  such  a  prosperous  condition  that  the  Treasurer  Aras 
again  able  to  declare  a  surplus.  The  chief  legislative  work  was  the 
passing  of  an  Enabling  Act  to  ensure  representation  at  the  Federal 
Convention,  though,  in  order  to  validate  the  subsequent  election  of 
delegates  it  was  found  necessary  to  hold  a  special  session  early  in  1897. 
A  somewhat  remarkable  step  was  taken  during  the  year  by  the  €k)vemor, 
who  dismissed  Mr.  Venn  (Commissioner  of  Public  Works)  from  the 
Cabinet,  on  account  of  his  having  published  in  the  pressaminutein  which 
he  charged  the  Premier  with  a  want  of  loyalty  to  him  in  the  admini- 
stration of  the  Works  and  Railways  Departments.  The  affiiir  naturally 
created  a  sensation,  and  at  a  mass  meeting  held  shortly  afterwards  in 
Perth  the  Government  were  severely  criticised  and  a  National  Reform 
Tjeague  instituted. 

In  1897  there  was  an  increased  demand  for  land  suitable  for  settle- 
ment, and  this  was  accentuated  by  the  discovery  of  fresh  tracts  of 
excellent  pastoral  country  in  the  northern  districts.  The  output  of  go)d 
for  the  year  was  far  in  advance  of  that  recorded  for  previous  years,  and 
West  Australia,  for  the  firat  time,  displaced  New  South  Wales  in  the 
list  of  gold-producing  countries,  coming  next  to  Victoria  and  Queensland 
in  volume  of  production.  The  discovery  of  tellurides  containing  gold 
and  silver,  which  was  made  at  Kalgoorlie  and  elsewhere,  attracted  much 
attention^  as  it  meant  a  large  increase  in  the  output  of  the  precious 
metal.     Signs  of  continued  progress  were  everywhere  apparent.     The 
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erectiQii  of  buildings  in  Perth  ami  other  towns  proceeded  rapidly  ;  the 
harvest  retums  were  satisfactory,  and,  ia  spite  of  increased  expenditure 
to  meet  expanding  wants,  there  was  a  sorf^us  of  revenue.  At 
the  general  elections,  in  April  and  May,  Sir  John  Forrest  was  again 
retvmed  by  a .  substantial  majority,  his  tehn  of  premiership  eclipsing 
that  of  any  other  Premier  'of  Australia.:  The  new  Parliament  held  a 
special  session  to  pass  a.  Federal  Enabling  Bill,  the  Premier  being 
appointed  to  convey  the  resolutions  and  amendments  to  the  Convention. 
Heavy  rains  fell  throughout  the  colony  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
and  destructive  storms  and  floods  occurred  on  the  Murchison  in 
February,  while  a  whirlwind  at  Bunbury  also  inflicted  serious  damage  to 
property.  As  in  the  previous  year,  considerable  loss  was  occasioned  by 
fires  in  Perth  and  Fremantle,  as  well  as  in  the  townships  on  the  gold- 
fields. 

At  the  beginning  of  the. .  Parliamentary  session  of  1898  a  somewhat 
peculiar  difficulty  arose.  Mr.  Leake,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  had 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Address-in-Keply,  which  the  Govern- 
ment refused  to  accept  as  a  no-confidence  motion.  While  the  debate 
was  in  progress  the  Council  also  passed  a  resolution  which  was  antago- 
nistic, to  the  Government.  The  Premier,  however,  ignored  this,  and 
stated  that  the  Government  did  not  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Council.  A  few  days  later  it  was  announced  that. the  Cabinet  had 
agreed  to  accept  the  Opposition  amendment  as  a  motion  of  non^^xmfldence, 
but  on  being  put  to  the  vote  it  was  defeated  by  22  to  6.  Latec  on  in 
the  session  a  Government  proposal  in  connection  with  the  Education 
Bill  was  rejected,  and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  thereupon  attacked 
the  Crovemment  for  not  resigning  when  a  vital  principle  in  a  measure 
was  defeated  $  but  the  Premier  declined  to  look  at  the  matter  in  this 
light,  and  the  motion  for  adjournipent  of  the  House  was*  defeated  on 
the  voices.  During  the  year  there  was  a  remarkable  increase  in  the 
oatput  of  gold,  and  with  a  production  of  over  a.  million  ounces  West 
Australia  izx  1 898  occupied  the  premier  position  amongst  the  Australasian 
colonies,  having  risen  from  the  fourth  to  the  first  place  in  the  course  of 
two  years.  The  year  also  saw. a  considerable  expansion  of  the  railway 
ajstem  through  the  opening  of  the  Kalgoorlie  to  Menzies  extension,  and 
the  taking  over  of  the  lines  from  MuUewa  to  Cue  and  Kalgoorlie  to 
Eanowna.  But  the  vigorous  public  works  policy  of  the  past  few  years 
received  a  check  when  the  Treasurer  announced  a  deficit  of  over  half  a 
million.  Against  this  there  were,  of  course,  the  surpluses  of  previous 
years,  but,  after  allowing  for  these,  there  was  still  a  debit  of  nearly 
£200,000.  Cossack, .  Roebume,  and  the  surrounding  districts  were 
visited  by  a  destruotive  hurricane  in  April,  several  vessels  being  driven 
ashore,  and  damage  done. to  the  extent  of  £15,000.  Duruig  th^  year 
there  were  further  extensive  fires  in  Perth^  Coolgardic,  and  Menzies, 
accompanied  by  the  loss  of  much  valuable  property^  ' 

In  1899,  the  attitude  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  Federation 
met   with   the    disapproval    of    a    section   of    the    community,    the 
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dissatisfaotion  being  most  pronounced  in  the  gold«fields  area.  When,  in 
spite  of  the  eiforts  of  the  Opposition,  the  Bill  was  rejected,  a  numerouslj 
signed  petition  was  prepared  in  favour  of  separating  the  gokl-fields  dia- 
tricts  from  the  remainder  of  West  Australia  and  federating  with  the 
eastern  colonies.  Indeed  the  gold-fields  proved  somewhat  of  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  the  Government  during  1899.  'Not  only  was  their  repre- 
aentation  increased  to  the  number  of  thirty,  against  the  wishes  of  the 
Premier,  but  serious  trouble  arose  at  Kalgoorlie  over  the  old  alluvial 
claim  question.  Armed  police  were  sent  to  the  field  from  Perth  tand 
arrested  a  number  of  men  for  alleged  larceny  of  ore.  A  conflict  was 
narrowly  averted  between  the  police  and  alluvialists,  and  the  situation 
was  further  strained  by  subsequent  arrests.  This  difference  between 
the  Government  and  the  miners  did  not  tend  to  make  the  latter  willing 
to  accept  the  decision  of  the  Ministry  regarding  Federation,  and  the 
agitation  grew  in  intensity,  and  even  spread  to  the  coastal  districts. 
Meetings  were  held  in  various  centres,  and  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  strongly  condemned.  The  year  showed  many  evidences  of 
returning  prosperity,  the  output  of  gold  being  recorded  at  1,643,876  oz., 
or  over  half  a  million  ounces  more  than  that  for  1898,  and  far  in 
advance  of  the  return  from  any  other  state.  An  event  worthy  of 
record  here  is  the  liquidation  of  the  Coolgardie  Prospecting  Syndicate, 
which  took  place  on  the  3nd  October,  1899.  During  its  six  years  of 
existence  the  syndicate  had  opened  up  such  properties  a^  the  Great 
Boulder,  Associated  Mines,  Ivanhoe,  and  others,  and  was  probably  one 
of  the  most  successful  mining  "  combines  "  in  the  world.  The  year's 
record  of  fires  included  two  at  Kalgoorlie  and  one  at  Geraldton,  ih<i 
total  damage  being  estimated  at  £20,000,  while  bush  fires  devastated 
the  Arthur  district.  Amongst  the  other  more  notable  events  of  the 
year  were  the  opening  of  the  Coolgardie  Exhibition  on  the  21st  March, 
and  the  despatch  of  West  Australia's  first  contingent  to  South  Africa 
on  the  2nd  November. 

The  Separation  movement  initiated  on  the  gold-fields  area  as  a  counter 
<;heck  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Federation  Bill  by  the  Parliament 
gathered  way  in  the  early  months  of  1900,  and  the  electors  in  that 
division  were  so  evidently  in  earnest  in  tlie  matter  that  Sir  John 
Forrest  went  east  to  ask  for  some  amendment  in  the  constitution  in  the 
direction  of  securing  his  state  against  the  loss  of  Customs  revenue, 
which  hitherto  had  proved  the  great  obstacle,  in  spite  of  the  concessions 
made  in  the  Bill  approved  by  the  Convention.  Shortly  afterwards,  a 
special  session  of  Parliament  was  called  together,  and  passed  an  Enabling 
Bill  providing  for  a  referendum.  The  strength  of  the  Federal  sentiment 
was  made  manifest  in  the  result  of  the  voting,  the  majority  in  favour  of 
union  being  more  than  two  to  one.  At  the  referendum,  women  voted 
for  the  first  time  in  the  colony,  the  franchise  having  been  conferred 
upon  them  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  previous  year.  In  his  budget 
speech,  the  Treasurer  was  able  to  announce  a  surplus,  and  affairs 
generally  were  in  a  prosperous  condition,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  heavy 
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loases  urere  cauged  in  several  parts  of  the  colony  by  bush  fires,  floods, 
and  stonns.  On  tbe  22nd  March,  1900,  Sir  Gerard  Smith  left  for 
Engkod,  after  a  period  of  office  lasting  about  four  years  and  three 
montbt,  and  on  the  following  day  Chief  Justice  Sir  A.  C.  Onslow  took 
up  the  duties  of  administration,  which  he  discharged  (except  during  a 
short  absence,  during  which  Mr.  Justice  Stone  officiated,)  until  the 
arrival  of  the  new  Governor,  Sir  Arthur  Lawley. 

The  retirement  of  Sir  John  Forrest  from  the  arena  of  local  politics  on 
bis  acceptance  of  office  in  the  first  Federal  Cabinet,  in  conjunction  with 
other  causes,  brought  about  a  rather  complicated  state  of  affinirs.  On 
his  resignation,  in  February,  after  a  second  period  as  Premier,  he  handed 
over  the  duties  of  his  office  to  Mr.  Throssell,  whose  Cabinet,  which  was 
sworn  in  on  tbe  14th  February,  cons'8!>ed,  for  the  most  part,  of  members 
of  the  Forrest  Ministry.  There  had,  however,  been  an  increase  made  in 
the  number  of  electorates  by  the  previous  Parliament,  and  this  altera- 
tion came  into  effect  at  the  general  election  of  1901,  and  consequently 
BDore  than  half  the  members  of  the  new  House  had  never  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment before.  Having  lost  two  of  his  ministers  at  the  poll,  and  suffered 
other  losses  in  the  strength  of  his  party,  Mr.  Throssell  anticipated 
defeat  by  resigning.  Mr.  lUingworth,  leader  of  the  Opposition,  was 
sent  for,  and,  after  some  trouble,  succeeded  in  forming  a  Ministry.  In 
this  Cabinet,  however,  Mr.  Leake  was  recognised  as  having  the  pre- 
cedence, and  he  became  Premier,  holding  office  until  tbe  21st  November, 
vhen  a  combination  of  circumstances  gave  Mr.  Piesse,  the  leader  of  the 
party  on  the  left  of  the  Speaker,  a  narrow  majority  in  the  House.  Mr. 
Piesse  was  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to  form  a  Ministry,  and  thereupon 
advised  that  Mr.  Morgans  should  be  sent  for.  Mr.  Morgans  had  better 
fortune,  and  held  his  position  till  the  23rd  December,  when  Mr.  Leake 
again  succeeded  in  displacing  him,  and  held  office  till  his  death  on  the 
24th  June,  1902.  The  new  Governor,  Sir  Arthur  Lawley,  arrived  in 
the  state  on  the  30th  April,  and  was  sworn  in  on  the  1st  May.  Further 
extensions  of  the  railway  system  were  made  during  the  year  by  the  opening 
of  the  Menzies-Leonora  line,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  gold-fields  was  ex- 
emplified by  a  record  yield,  which  eclipsed  all  previous  returns.  Trouble 
in  connection  with  the  railway  employees  at  length  culminated  in  a  strike 
A^hich  almost  paralysed  goods  and  passenger  traffic  for  some  time. 
Happily  the  strike  was  not  of  long  duration,  as  the  gold-fields,  compelled 
to  draw  their  supplies  from  the  coast,  were  threatened  with  a  famine. 
An  exploration  party  left  Perth  during  April  to  prosecute  further 
exploration  in  the  Rimberley  district,  and  returned  to  the  metropolis  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  As  a  result  of  their  investigations,  a  large  tract 
of  fine  pastoral  country  was  located,  but  the  expedition  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  finding  any  traces  of  mineral  wealth. 

The  early  months  of  1902  were  full  of  promise  of  great  prosperity. 
Ifeceipts  in  almost  every  instance  exceeded  the  Treasurer's  estimate, 
and  the  debit  balance  was  completely  eliminated.  The  gold  yield  for 
the  first  quarter  was  returned  at  498,356  ounces,  an  increase  of  96,418 
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ounces  on  thd  corresponding  period. for  1901.  The  Parliaoieiit  cloeed 
its  labours  in  February,  after  the  longest  session  held  since  .responsible 
government.  In  spito  of  the  drawbacks  occi^oned  by  repeated  change 
of  parties,  a  fair  aoiount  of  useful  legislation  was  aeoomplished, .  in- 
cluding such  measures  as  the  Arbitration  and  Conciliation -Act  and  a 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  In  April,  the  practicability  of  the 
Coolgardie  Water  Supply  Scheme  was  demonstrated  by  the  opening  of 
the  supply  station  at  Northam.  The  scheme  consists  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  reservoir  in  the  coastal  district  and  the  conv^eyanoe  of  water 
along  what  is  probably  the  most  lengthy  pipe  line  in  the  world. 
Pumping  stations  were  erected  at  various  spots  along  the  route,  and  the 
whole  work  constitutes  one  of  the  largest  single  contracts  undertaken  in 
any  of  the  Australian  states.  In  May,  the  elections  for  the  Legislative 
Council  were  held,  the  membership  of  this  Chamber  having  been 
increased  from  twenty-four  to  thirty. 

Mr.  George  Leake,  who  died  on  the  24th  June,  1902,  after  a  short 
illness,  was  succeeded  in  the  premiership  by  Mr.  W.  H..  James  on  the. 
1st  July,  the  members  of  the  new  ministry,  with  one  exception,  being 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Leake  Government. 

Sir  Arthur  Lawley,  who  had  become  extremely  popular  during  hia 
short  term  of  administration,  left  the  state  on  the  14-th  August  to  take 
up  duty  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Transvaal,  Pending  the  airival 
of  his  successor,  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  K  Stone,  assumed  office  as 
Lieutenant-Governor. 
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TASMA.NIA  was  discovered  by  Abel  Janszen  Tasman  on  November 
24th,  1642,  and  by  him  was  named  Van  Diemen's  Land,  after  the 
Governor  of  the  Patch  PossessionH  in  the  East  Indies,  who  had  fitted 
oat  the  expedition  which  Tasman  commandejl  The  ceremony  of  hoisting 
&  flag  and  taking  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  Government 
of  the  Netherlands  was  actually  performed,  but  the  description  of  the 
wildness  of  the,  country,  and  of  the  fabulous  giants  by  which  Tasman's 
sailors  believed  it  to  be  inhabited,  deterred  the  Dutch  from  occupying 
the  island,  and  by  the  international  principle  of  "  non-user "  it  passed 
from  their  hands.  Some  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  Tasman's 
voyage  the  island  was  a^ain  visited — this  time  by  a  French  expedition 
under  Captain  Da  Fresno.  In  1773,  Captain  Fumeaux,  of  the 
"Adventure,"  one  of  the  great  Cook^s  squadron,  anchored  in  Storm 
Bay;  and  later,  in  1777,  Captain  Cook  himself  visited  the  same  locality. 
The  famous  Captain  Bligh  also. touched  at  the  island  in  1768-^-the  same 
year  that  witnessed  the  foundation  of  the  settlement  at  Port  Jackson. 
Again,  in  1792,  a  French  expedition  under  D'EIntrecasteaux  entered 
Storm  Bay,  and  surveyed  portions  of  the  coast.  During  the  whole  of 
this  period  it  was  believed  that  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  only  a 
southward  projection  of  the  great  Australian  Continent,  and,  indeed,  it 
figared  on  the  maps  as  such.  Its  insularity  was  proved  by  Lieutenant 
Flinders,  who  completed  its  circumnavigation  in  the  sloop  **  Norfolk  '' 
in  1798.  He  was  accompanied  on  the  expedition  by  Surgeon  Bass,  who 
Ittd  previously  discovered  the  strait  bearing  his  name.  In  1802  the 
French  expedition  under  Commodore  Baudin  visited  the  island,  and  it 
wag  partly  the  fear  of  French  occupation  that  led  to  the  foundation  of 
a  British  settlement  in  the  new  land. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1803,  Lieutenant  Bowen  was  despatched 
by  Governor  King  in  the  *'  Lady  Nelson  ''  to  establish  a  settlement  at 
Bisdqn  Cove,  or  Restdown^  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  which  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent.  Biver,  some  4  miles  above  the  site  of 
Hobart,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.  Bowen  had  been 
despatched  previously— on  the  13th  June,  1802— in  H.M.S.  "GUtton" 
to  the  island,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  place,  and  establish  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  rights  thereto.  The  penal  establishment  which  the 
Imperial  Government  had  established  on  the  shores  of  Fort  Jackson  was 
loll  to  overflowing.    About  a  thousand  had  been  drafted  away  to  Norfolk 
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Island,  but  the  parent  settlement  was  still  somewhat  crowded.  The 
Governor-General  of  New  South  Wales,  therefore,  cast  his  eyes  towards 
Van  Diemen's  Land  as  an  outlet  for  the  relief  of  the  parent  establish- 
ment, ^^sides,  the  French  had  to  be  forestalled  ;  for  though  the  island 
was  included  in  Phillip's  commission,  and  that  of  his  successors,  never- 
theless, the  very  proof  of  its  insularity  created  it  a  country  separate 
from  New  South  Wales,  liable  to  lapse  from  British  sovereignty  unless 
actually  occupied  under  authority  of  the  British  Crown.  Bowen's 
-colonising  party  was  a  small  one,  but  it  formed  the  advance  guard  of  a 
^reat  convict  immigration.  When  the  muster  was  taken  on  the  27th 
September,  1803,  the  total  population  was  only  forty-nine.  Of  these, 
ten  were  women  and  three  were  children.  The  convicts  numbered 
twenty-four  and  the  soldiers  twelve,  but  a  small  party  of  free  settlers, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  subsequently  arrived.  Shortly  after  the 
first  landing,  the  settlement  was  removed  from  Kisdon  to  Sullivan  Gove, 
and  spread  slowly  along  the  banks  of  the  Derwent  River,  the  latter 
name  being  used  in  the  enumeration  of  the  people  on  the  muster  sheets. 
In  the  early  part  of  1804  the  little  colony  received  a  considerable 
•accession  by  the  transference  of  Collins'  expedition  from  Port  Phillip  t6 
the  Derwent  River. 

Collins'  commission  was  of  a  roving  character.  He  was  instructed 
to  proceed  to  Port  Phillip,  or  to  any  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  New 
South  Wales,  or  to  the  islands  adjacent,  and  there  establish  his  little 
colony.  Collins  sailed  from  England  on  the  *J4th  April,  1803,  in  the 
**  Calcutta,*'  having  on  board  299  mate  convicts,  1 6  married  women,  a 
few  settlers,  and  50  men  and  petty  officers  of  the  Royal  Marines.  This 
vessel  was  accompanied  by  the  '^  Ocean ''  as  a  store-ship.  Collins  had 
landed  at  Port  Phillip,  but  his  reports  of  the  country  were  so  unfavourable 
that  Lord  Hobart,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  at  once  sent 
him  instructions  to  break  up  the  settlement  and  transfer  the  people 
cinder  his  charge  to  the  Derwent  River  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Collins 
obeyed  the  orders  of  his  chief  with  cheerful  alacrity,  and  on  the  27th 
January,  1804,  left  the  disparaged  harbour  for  the  new  field  of  his 
labours.  The  "  Ocean,"  with  the  first  instalment  of  the  party,  which 
numliered  in  all  402,  anchored  in  the  Derwent  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month  ;  the  second  detachment  arriving  by  the  '*  Lady  Nelson  "  on  the 
16th  February.  Collins  landed  at  the  place  whereon  the  city  of  Hobart 
now  stands,  and  there  and  then  .selected  it  as  the  site  of  his  future 
<*apitAl. 

Governor-General  King,  consumed  with  anxiety  to  forestall  the  French 
in  their  designs  upon  Australasian  territory,  had  given  instructions  to 
the  officer  commanding  the  "Lady  Nelson"  to  sail  round  to  Port 
Dalrymple,  in  the  north  of  the  island,  after  discharging  bis  mission  with 
Gotlins,  and  to  report  upon  the  Tamar  River,  and  the  surrounding 
country,  as  to  their  eligibility  for  th^  purposes  of  a  military  station. 
The  officer  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  reported  the  country  as  well 
adapted  for  .settlement     In  consequence  of  this  favourable  accoant,  an 
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expedition  was  made  at  the  close  of  the  year  1804  to  Port  Dalryinple^ 
the  first  laDcling  being  effected  at  Outer  Cove,  now  called  Georgetown  ^ 
bat  the  station  was  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  to  the  indentation  known  as  the  Western  Arm,  where  it 
received  the  name  of  York  Town.  The  latter  site  also  did  not  prove 
suitable,  and  this  seMlement  was  soon  abandoned  for  the  North  £sk^ 
where,  after  some  time,  it  changed  its  general  designation  of  Port 
Dahymple  for  the  specific  one  of  Launoeston,  a  name  derived  from 
Governor  King's  birthplace  in  Cornwall.  The  new  settlement  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Paterson,  and  he  landed 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land  in  the  month  of  October,  1804,  with  a  smi^ 
party  of  prisoners  and  soldiers.  At  the  time  when  this  expedition  was 
despatched  to  Port  Dalrymple,  Grovemor  King  issued  a  "  general  order,''' 
in  which  he  proclaimed  the  division  of  the  island  into  two  independent 
Governments,  designated  respectively  the  counties  of  Buckingham  and 
Cornwall,  the  dividing  line  being  the  42nd  parallel  of  south  latitude. 
Each  of  these  Governments  was  subordinate  to  King  in  his  capacity  of 
Governor-in  Chief  and  Captain-General  of  New  South  Wales  and  it» 
dependencies.  The  two  counties  still  figure  on  the  map  of  Tasmania,, 
bat  greatly  shorn  of  their  original  magnitude,  as  they  have  been  sub- 
divided into  eighteen  others:  Between  Launceston  and  Hobart  ther& 
was  for  some  time  no  communication,  and  even  as  late  as  1816  the  mail 
took  seven  days  to  cross  from  settlement  to  settlement. 

In  the  year  1805  Van  Diemen's  Land  received  an  accession  of  popu- 
lation from  Norfolk  Island,  the  New  South  Wales  Government  having 
determined  to  evacuate  the  latter  place,  and  transfer  the  bulk  of  the  people 
to  the  new  colony  on  the  Derwent  River.  New  Norfolk,  somewhat  further 
up  the  stream  than  the  old  Kisdon  settlement,  still  recalls  in  its  name 
thift  immigration  of  the  Norfolk  Island  settlers  to  Yan  Diemen's  Land. 
The  new-comers  received  liberal  grants  of  land,  but  contributed  very- 
little  to  the  industrial  development  of  the  country,  which,  for  many 
jears,  remained  dependent  on  the  mother  colony  of  New  South  Wales 
for  its  food  .supplies.  When  the  failure  of  the  crops  occurred  at  the 
parent  settlement,  between  the  years  1807  and  1810,  matters  were 
broQght  to  a  pednful  crisis.  The  provisions  which  had  been  stored  in  a 
Govenuaent  dep5t,  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  were  all  but  consunoed,  so  the  convicts  were  given  temporary 
liberty  to  enable  them  to  procure  food  in  the  shape  of  the  wild  denizens 
<^  the  bush,  and  it  was  only  by  the  timely  arrival  of  a  cargo  of  wheat 
from  India  that  the  little  colony  was  saved  from  a  condition  of  total 
coUapae. 

The  enfranchisement  of  the  convicts  was,  however,  attended  by  woful 
reaolts.  V^y  early  in  the  experience  of  the  settlwnent  serious  di£iculties 
had  arisen  with  the  aborigines,  as  it  was  the  custom  to  term  thfm^ 
though  scientists  consider  that  the  natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  were 
not  an  aboriginal  race.  On  one  occasion  a  party  of  blacks,  about  500 
ctroDgi  including  women  and  children,  were  engaged  in  hunting  near  the 
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Risdon  depot,  when  thej  were  set  upon  by  some  of  the  white  settlersy 
who  slaughtered  a  great  number  of  them,  one  estimate  enumerating  the 
killed  at  fifty.  This  horrible  outrage  of  course  inspired  the  natives 
with  sentiments  of  hatred  and  revenge,  and  impelled  them  to  acts  of 
reprisal.  These  were  further  stimulated  by  the  abominable  treatment 
meted  out  to  the  blacks  by  the  liberated  convicts  of  the  famine  period 
during  their  kangaroo  hunts.  Collins  did  his  utmost  to  put  down  "  the 
murders  and  abominable  cruelties  practised  upon  the  natives  by  the 
white  settlers" ;  but  the  means  at  his  command  were  inadequate  for  the 
purpose.  Van  Diemen's  Land,  unlike  the  colonies  established  on  the 
4-Ustralian  Continent,  managed  from  the  very  first  yearfi  of  British 
occupation  to  create  a  native  difficulty,  which  was  ultimately  to  produce 
much  trouble  and  annoyance,  and  to  occasion  a  huge  expenditure  of 
Imperial  funds  in  its  effectual  solution. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Collins  died  in  Hobart  Town  on  the  24th 
March,  1810,  just  after  Governor  Macquarie  bad  taken  up  his  official 
duties  in  the  mother  colony.  The  sub-government  of  the  Island  'was 
administered,  until  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Davey,  by 
Lieutenant  Lord  and  Captain  Murray,  and  afterwards  by  lieutenant- 
Colonel  Gilles. 

A  certain  measure  of  prosperity  had  by  this  time  been  attained  by 
the  development  of  the  first  rude  efforts  at  agriculture,  and  by  the 
energetic  establishment  of  the  whale  fisheries,  Tasmania  speedily  be- 
coming the  centre  of  the  latter  industry  in  Australasian  seas.  Settle- 
ment was,  however,  greatly  retarded  by  the  lawless  establishment  of  an 
organised  system  of  plunder  and  rapine  carried  on  by  gangs  of  armed 
men,  or  bushrangers,as  they  had  begun  to  be  termed ;  indeed,  what  of 
wild  romance  and  gruesome  picturesqueness  there  may  be  clinging  to 
the  early  days  of  "  Old  Vanderaonia  "  is  due  to  the  ruthless  extinction 
of  the  native  race,  and  the  dark  deeds  of  the  escajied  convicts  and 
expired-sentence  men,  who  carried  on  a  war  of  brigandage  against  the 
property  and  the  persons  of  the  terrorised  farmers  and  stock-owners. 
They  slaughtered  sheep  and  cattle;  they  burnt  down  hay  and  corn 
stacks ;  they  looted  granaries  and  robbed  houses,  and  then  they  took 
to  the  well-nigh  impenetrable  jungle  of  the  bush  and  the  fastnesses  of 
the  mountains,  cariying  nameless  atrocities  into  the  haunts  of  the  un- 
armed aborigines.  The  important  part  played  by  these  desperadoes  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Island  is  still  preserved  in  the  ominous  names 
given  to  some  of  the  geographical  features  of  the  interior :  Brady  s  Sugar- 
loaf  and  Brady's  Look-out  are  appellations  reminiscent  of  a  notorious 
bandit. 

The  rule  of  Governor  Davey  was  notoriously  feeble,  and  the  moral 
condition  of  the  colony  in  his  time  was  anything  but  healthy ;  never- 
theless, he  did  his  best  for  the  natives,  condemning  the  atrocities 
perpetrated  upon  them,  but  with  little  effect.  The  free  people  at  this 
time  consisted  of  inland  settlers,  liberated  convicts,  escaped  prisoners^ 
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bushrangers,  sealers  and  wbalers,  and  runaway  seamen.  For  most  of 
these  the  law  had  no  terrors,  and'  they  gave  unbridled  license  to  the 
exercise  of  their  evil  dispositidns.  It  is  no  w6nder,  then,  that  the 
treatment  which  these  degraded  wretches  meted  out  to  the  aborigines 
shotild  have  been  followed  by  terrible  reprisals. 

Davey  surrendered  the  administration  of  the  island  on  the  9th 
April,  18J7,  and  was  succeeded  by  Oolonel  Sorell,  a  man  of  an  entirety 
diff^nt  character.  The  new  LieutenantrGovemor  has  been  praised  for 
his  energy,  his  firmness,  and  his  sagacity,  and  was  probably  as  well 
fitted  for  his  position  as  any  man  upon  whom  the  choice  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  could  have  fallen  at  the  time.  His  first  task 
was  the  suppression  of  bushranging — a  work  that  he  put  through  with 
a  vigoroas  hand — and  he  succeeded  in  well-nigh  stamping  it  out.  He 
also  g<kve  grants  of  land,  and  lent  Government  seed  and  stock,  to  suitable 
settlers,  and  thus  encouragod  immigration  to  the  little  Colony.  During 
Sorril's  term  of  office  300  lambs,  from  Captain  John  Macarthur's  Camden 
flock  of  merinos,  were  imported  into  the  Island  from  New  South  Wales. 
A  few  years  subsequently  the  exportation  of  wool  from  Van  Diemen's 
Land  began,  and  from  that  time  the  proportions  of  this  industry 
steadily  grew. 

In  1821,  just  prior  to  his  return  to  England,  Governor  Macquarie 
visited  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  found  there  a  population  of  about 
7,400.  The  inhabitants  of  Hobart  Town  and  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood were  returned  as  numbering  2,700.  There  wei'C  16,000  acres  of 
land  under  cultivation,  and  the  live  stock  .com  prised  5,000  head  of  cattle 
and  170,000  sheep.  The  interests  of  religion  and  education  were 
being  provided  for,  a  newspaper  was  published,  and  there  existed 
between  Hobart  Town  and  Launceston  a  fortnightly  mail,  which 
occupied  a  week  in  transit.  A  local  Court,  with  a  limited  jurisdiction, 
had  been  established  isince  1816,  in  which  ordinary  citizens  shared  with 
professional  lawyers  the  right  to  plead. 

Launceston  also  had  experienced  a  measure  of  development,  though, 
of  coarse,  much  less  rapid  than  its  southern  rival,  Hobart  Town.  From 
the  eariy  muster-sheets  some  idea  of  the  progress  made  at  the  northern 
settlement  may  be  gathered.  lieutenant-Governor  Paterson  assumed 
control  of  the  station  at  Port  Dalrymple,  and  exercised  authority 
over  the  county  of  Cornwall  (half  of  the  island  north  of  the  4'^nd 
parallel  of  south  latitude)  in  the  month  of  October,  1804.  He  took 
with  him  sixty-four  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Corps,  seventy-four  convicts,  and  eight  other  persons,  civil 
and  military  officers — 146  in  all.  In  the  month  of  August,  1805,  the 
number  of  persons  resident  at  Port  Dalrymple  had  grown  to  301, 
of  whom  155  were  convicts.  The  population  fell  off' slightly  during  the 
next  ten  years,  maintaining  an  average  of  about  250  only ;  but  in  1815 
Launceston,  as  ft  was  beginning  to  be  called,  was  recorded  as  possessing 
495  inhabitants;  in  1817  these  had  increased  to  610,  and  in  1819 
to  2,115. 
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Colonel  Sorell  distinguiflhed  his  term  of  office  by  engaging  in  yarioiis 
futile  efforts  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  aborigines  ;  bat 
the  resources  at  his  oooimand  were  far  from  sufficient  to  enisle  him  to 
cope  effectively  with  the  difficulty,  so  that  by  the  time  he  left  office  little,, 
if  any,  pi*ogre8S  had  been  made  in  this  direction. 

lieutenant-Colonel  Arthur  was  appointed  to  the  administration  of 
the  colony  in  succession  to  Sorell  in  1824,  and  entered  upon  his  duties 
on  the  15th  May.  From  the  outset  his  rule  appears  to  have  been 
extremely  unpopular,  though,  under  the  conditions  of  settlement  then 
existing  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible  for 
a  Governor  to  have  done  his  duty  and  achieved  popularity.  About 
eighteen  months  after  his  arrival  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  col<»iy 
was  proclaimed  an  independent  province,  and  the  Imperial  Parliament 
presented  the  inhabitants  with  a  Constitution  of  the  colonial  type  of 
the  period,  which  provided  for  an  Executive  and  a  Legislative  Council^ 
with  certain  circumscribed  functions,  mainly  advisory.  The  new  system 
was  felt  by  the  Oovemor  as  a  clog  upon  his  government,  and  he  made 
no  pretensions  that  it  was  acceptable  to  him,  nor  did  he  in  any  way 
modify  his  methods  of  ruling.  Governor  Arthur  had  no  idea  of 
concUiation.  He  dismissed  a  popular  Attorney-General  who  (^posed 
him,  and  adopted  extreme  measures  towards  the  Press,  the  liberty  of 
which  he  strained  every  nerve  to  destroy.  These  actions  intensified  hi» 
already  sufficient  unpopularity.  To  the  best  of  his  marked  ability, 
however,  he  strove  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion  and  education  in 
the  colony,  and  while  he  direc;]bed  the  Government  many  churches  were 
built,  and  many  schools  were  established ;  the  public  finances  were* 
adjusted  to  expenditure  in  a  satisfactory  manner ;  and,  after  providing 
for  the  disbursement  of  some  £50,000  per  annum,  he  was  able  to  carry 
forward  a  surplus.  Governor  Arthur  also  turned  his  attention  to  the 
I>epartment  of  Justice,  and  for  the  better  administration  of  the  law  he 
divided  the  island  into  police  districts,  with  a  Stipendiary  Magistrate 
for  each  district ;  yet  his  severity  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Iaw» 
undoubtedly  was  the  means  of  manufacturing  criminals  of  the  deepest 
dye.  Many  convicts  who  had  been  transported  from  England  on 
trivial  charges  had  their  better  natures  crushed  and  were  completely 
brutalised  by  the  harsh  treatment  meted  out  to  them  for  the  smallest 
misdemeanours.  A  year  after  Governor  Arthur's  appointment  to  the 
administration  of  the  island,  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  armed  convicts 
were  at  large  throughout  the  country  districts.  The  reign  of  terror,, 
which  had  been  such  a  distinguishingly  infamous  chaiacteristic  of  the  days 
of  Governor  Davey,  was  revived  and  re-established.  When  night  fell, 
every  house  that  stood  by  itself  in  the  bush  or  in  the  cultivated  areaf* 
was  strongly  barred  and  barricaded,  and  the  safety  of  the  sleeping  family 
was  entrusted  to  one  or  two  of  the  household,  who  watched  throughout  the 
hours  of  darkness  with  firelocks  in  readiness.  One  desperado  named 
Brady,  whose  Sugarloaf  and  Look-out  have  already  been  mentioned,  and 
whose  lawless  deeds  are  still  a  tradition,  at  the  heEul  of  a  gang  ol  armed 
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ponidcta,  was  at  large  throughout  the  country,  ravaging  and  pOlaging  in 
ail  directions.  On  one  occasion  this  bushranging  captain,  with  a 
Biounted  baud  of  outlaws,  swept  down  on  the  North  Coast  and  captured 
the  town  of  Sorell ;  seizing  the  gao],  they  locked  the  soldiers  guarding 
the  place  in  one  of  the  cells,  and  liberated  the  whole  of  the  prisoners. 
Matters  now  began  to  grow  desperate.  Authority  in  the  island  was 
divided  between  Colonel  Arthur  and  Captain  Bnuiy  and  other  bush- 
ranging  magnates.  The  struggle  was  one  of  law  against  lawlessness, 
and  constituted  power  did  not  always  get  the  better  of  the  conflict. 
Governor  Arthur  determined  to  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  assert  the 
supremacy  of  the  law.  He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force 
fA  military  and  settlers  and  hunted  down  the  gangs  of  outlaws.  No 
fewer  than  103  persons  suffered  capital  punishment  during  the  years 
1825  and  1826,  and  organised  highway  robbery  once  more  ceased  to  be 
a  reproach  to  the  colony. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  Arthur's  governorship  was,  however;, 
the  military  campaign  which  he  conducted  against  the  aborigines. 
Governors  Collins,  Davey,  and  Sorell  had  done  their  utmost  to  protect 
the  natives  against  the  outrages  and  illtreatment  of  the  free  whites ; 
bat  all  their  efforts  to  pat  an  end  to  tlie  frightful  state  of  things  that 
prevailed  in  this  relation  had  proved  in  vain.  On  November  1st,  1828, 
Governor  Arthur  proclaimed  martial  law,  and  offered  a  reward  of  JLo- 
for  every  adult  and  £2  for  every  child  captured  and  brought  to 
head-quarters  without  suffering  any  injury.  Search  parties  were  at  once 
got  together  and  set  forth  on  the  quest.  Many  captures  of  aborigines 
were  made  by  these  parties;  but,  unfortunately,  not  without  fatal 
conflicts.  At  this  juncture  came  the  gigantic  fiasco  of  the  whole 
enterprise.  The  scheme  was  Governor  Arthur's  own,  and  cost  the 
Imperial  Covemment  the  sum  of  X30,000.  This  master-stroke  of  tactics 
was  an  attempt  to  imprison  tlie  natives  in  an  ever-narrowing  circle.  To- 
this  end  €rovernor  Arthur  ordered  a  military  cordon  to  be  drawn  acrcss 
Uie  island  of  Tasmania  from  east  to  west.  Quite  a  large  force  was> 
pressed  into  the  work.  There  were  800  soldiers,  the  police  of  the 
colony,  upwards  of  700  convict  servants,  and  a  number  of  civilians. 
It  was  confidently  expected  that  this  force  was  sufiicient  to  drive  the 
aborigines  into  Tasman's  Peninsula  simply  by  advancing  against  them. 
There  must  have  been  somewhere  a  hitch  in'  the  proceedings,  for  after 
the  expenditure  of  the  large  sum  mentioned,  the  campaign  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  a  man  and  a  boy,  the  remainder  of  the  natives  having 
alently  slipped  through  the  lines. 

Bunug  Arthur's  term  of  office  the  Van  Diemen's  Land  Company 
obtsiiied  its  charter  of  incorporation  from  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  received  grants  of  land  in  various  parts  of  the  colony  amounting 
to  upwards  of  400,000  acres,  of  which  150,000  were  situated  at. 
Woolnorth,  the  extracne  north-west  comer  of  the  Island;  10,000  at 
Bobbin's  and  Trefoil  Islands;  10,000  at  Middlesex  Plains;  20,000 
at  Circular  Head  (now  well  known  for  its  pot«te  crops);  10,000  at 
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HampBhire  Hills ;  150,000  at  Surrey  Hills ;  and  20,000  at  Emu  Bay, 
besides  areas  in  other  different  districts.  For  these  oonoessiona  the 
Company  was  to  pay  an  annual  quit-rent  of  J&468  16s.,  with  the  option 
of  redemption  at  twenty  years'  purchase.  During  Arthur's  rule,  banks 
were  established  in  Hobart  Town  and  Launceston.  In  1828  the  first 
land-sales  in  the  island  took  place,  but  so  low  were  the  prices  obtained, 
that  70,000  acres  enriched  the  Treasury  by  only  £20,000.  In  the 
month  of  January,  1831,  the  system  of  issuing  free  grants  of  land 
was  abolished.  In  the  year  1835  the  district  of  Port  Phillip  (now  the 
Colony  of  Victoria)  was  settled  from  Van  Diemen's  Land — practically 
from  Launceston — a  movement  that  reacted  most  beneficially  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island.  At  the  same  time  the 
development  of  the  internal  commerce  and  industry  of  the  little  colony 
was  greatly  advanced  by  the  construction,  through  the  medium  of 
•convict  labour,  of  roads,  bridges,  wharves,  and  other  public  works. 
Instead  of  a  fortnightly,  there  was,  in  1835,  a  bi-weekly  mail  running 
1;>etween  Hobart  Town  and  Launceston,  the  period  of  transit  having 
been  reduced  from  seven  days  to  nineteen  hours.  The  penal  settlement 
:at  Macquarie  Harbour  had  also  been  given  up,  and  the  convicts  removed 
to  I'asman's  Peninsula.  There  had  also  been  considerable  amelioration 
in  the  lot  of  the  victims  of  the  Transportation  System,  through  the 
introduction  of  more  humane  methods. 

The  (Government  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  administered  by  Colonel 
Arthur  for  over  thirteen  years ;  he  assumed  office  on  the  14th  May, 
1823,  and  retired  on  the  31st  October,  1836.  From  the  date  of  his 
accession  to  power  in  the  Island  until  the  3rd  Deceml)er,  1825,  he  was 
merely  the  subordinate  officer  of  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales. 
On  the  date  last  mentioned,  the  Qovernor-in-Chief,  lieutenant-General 
Ralph  Darling,  visited  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  formally  proclaimed  its 
independence.  On  the  6th  of  the  month  Arthur  resumed  the  admin- 
istration of  the  colony.  An  Executive  and  a  Legislative  Council  were 
called  into  existence,  the  latter  being  on  the  same  model  as  that  intro- 
<luced  into  the  other  colonies  at  the  earliest  stages  of  their  progress. 
One  of  the  Members  of  the  first  Legislature  in  Van  Diemen's  Land 
(1825)  was  Edward  Curr,  who  formed  the  settlement  at  Circular  Head 
for  the  Agricultural  Company  to  which  the  Government  of  George  IV 
had  granted  the  great  territorial  concessions  already  alluded  to. 

From  the  date  of  Colonel  Arthur's  relinquishment  of  authority, 
October  30th,  1836,  till  January  5th,  1837,  the  colony  was  administered 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Snodgrass  as  Acting  Lieutenant-Grovemor.  On 
the  date  last  mentioned  there  arrived  in  the  colony  the  new  Lieutenant- 
Crovernor,  Captain  Sir  John  Franklin,  R.N.,  K.H.  Sir  John  Franklin 
remained  in  office  till  the  21st  August,  1843,  a  period  of  six  years  and 
seven  months. 

Franklin  had,  happily,  one  less  of  the  troubles  that  afflicted  his 
predecessors.  He  was  worried  by  no  native  difficulty.  After  Governor 
Arthur's  failure  to  drive  the  aborigines  into  Tasman's  Peninsula,  a 
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humble  bricklayer  in  Hobart  Town,  named  Ckorge  Augustus  Robinson, 
bj  unaided  effort,  achieved  all  that  force  and  authority  had  been 
powerless  to  perform.  Animated  by  a  splendid  enthusiasm  for  the 
ill>U8ed  natives,  he  made  a  spontaneous  offer  to  the  Government  to 
undertake  the  task  of  supervising  the  efforts  made  for  their  welfare,  if 
the  authorities  would  guarantee  him  a  bare  support.  In  response  to 
this  generous  proposition  he  was  specially  appointed  Protector  of  the 
black  natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  at  a  salary  of  XI 00  per  annum 
He  thereupon  set  out  on  a  series  of  journeys  throughout  the  Island. 
Unarmed  and  unattended,  he  travelled  among  his  aboriginal  charges 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  colony,  exhibiting  a  courage 
ahnost  sublime  in  circumstonces  of  extreme  danger,  and  winning  the 
love,  the  confidence,  and  the  esteem  of  the  most  belligerent  of  the 
people  whom  he  was  authorised  by  the  Government  to  safeguard. 
After  travelling  on  foot  some  4,000  miles  over  the  wildest  and 
roughest  parts  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  without  shedding  a  single 
drop  of  native  or  European  blood,  he  brought  the  timid  natives,  who 
had  once  held  the  colony  in  a  state  of  permanent  alarm,  into  a  haven 
of  peace  and  safety.  Ultimately  he  managed  to  place  on  Flinders 
Island  upwards  of  200  aborigines.  The  native  settlement  at  Flinders 
Island  was  formed  in  1835.  In  1847,  only  twelve  years  afterwards,  the 
number  had  dwindled  down  to  44  persons.  These  survivors  were 
eventually  deported  to  Oyster  Cove,  on  the  main  Island  ;  but  on  the 
3rd  March,  1869,  Guillaume  L:inn^,  the  last  male  of  his  race,  died  at 
Hobart  Town,  aged  34  years. 

One  of  Franklin's  first  official  acts  was  the  giving  of  publicity  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council.  He  also  endeavoured  to 
bring  about  agreeable  relations  between  the  various  pai*ties  in  the 
community  by  his  personal  infiuence,  his  tact,  his  geniality,  and  his 
hearty  and  conciliatory  manners.  In  all  his  efforts  to  ameliorate  the 
social  conditions  of  the  colony  he  was  ably  seconded  by  his  zealous  and 
talented  wife.  Sir  John  Franklin's  term  of  office  expired  on  the  21st 
August,  1843,  and  he  returned  to  England.  He  was  immediately 
succeeded  by  Sir  John  Eardley-Wilmot,  whose  administration  forms 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  phases  in  the  annals  of  the  colony.  In 
1845  there  were  some  two  thousand  convicts  in  the  settlement  at 
Norfolk  Island,  controlled  by  Superinteudent  John  Price.  This  man's 
administration  of  affairs  was  particularly  cruel  and  merciless,  and 
instead  of  checking  the  degraded  instincts  of  his  charges,  served  to 
aggravate  them  to  fresh  deeds  of  fiendish  depravity.  The  settlement 
was  a  pandemonium,  and  matters  went  from  bad  to  worse,  till  at  last 
rumours  reached  the  ears  of  the  Home  Authoiities.  Governor  Eardley- 
Wilmot  thereupon  received  instructions  to  break  up  the  peoitentiary 
at  Norfolk  Island,  and  transfer  the  establishment  to  Port  Arthur. 
Although  this  was  carried  into  effect,  the  Governor  still  permitted 
Commandant  Price  to  retain  his  office  of  superintendent.  It  was  not 
long  before  Port  Arthur  earned  for  itself  a  name  as  sinister  as  that  ever 
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possessed  by  Norfolk  Island,  or  Macqaarie  Harlxrar.  The  horrors  of 
the  **  system,"  as  practised  there,  were  so  awf  oi  that  many  ol  the  convicts 
gladly  welccmied  exeontion  as  a  relief  from  them.  At  an  inquiry  before- 
a  Select  Committee  it  was  elicited  that  in  some  instances  priwnera 
murdered  their  comrades  with  no  other  motive  than  to  earn  a  respite  by 
death  from  their  hideoas  surroundings. 

For  some  little  time  a  feeling  had  been  growing  in  the  colony  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  **  S3r8tem  "  and  the  transfer  of  the  Noifolk 
Island  '*  irreclaimables ''  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  served  still  further  to 
accentuate  it.  There  were,  of  course,  as  in  other  countries  uaed  as 
penal  settlement?,  great  financial  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reform.  The 
expenditure  by  the  Imperial  Government  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
penitential  establishments  was  sometiiing  like  £300,000  per  annum  ; 
but  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Cok>nies  was  resolved  upon  cutting 
down  this  sum,  and  making  the  penal  stations  self-supporting  as  far  aa 
it  could  possibly  be  managed.  In  parsuance  of  this  new  policy  a 
stoppage  was  made  in  the  building  of  roads,  wharfs,  and  other  public 
works  such  as  had  hitherto  been  carried  on  at  Imperial  expense ;  and 
the  convict  labour  thus  liberated  was  applied  to  the  clearing  of  land  and 
the  cultivation  of  crops.  The  produce  thus  raised  was  consumed  by  the 
prisoners  themselves,  and  if  a  surplus  remained  over  it  was  sold  in  the 
open  market,  to  the  financial  injury  of  the  farmers,  who  were  not  only 
deprived  of  their  ordinary  avenues  of  trade,  but  were  subjected  also  to> 
an  inevitable  and  ruinous  competition.  This  course  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Imperial  Authorities  gave  a  severe  t>low  to  the  agricultural 
industry,  which  necessarily  reacted  on  the  trade^eople  of  t^e  colony. 
As  another  consequence,  the  revenue  from  the  sale  of  Crown  landfr 
fell  off  almost  to  nothing,  the  colony  drifted  deeper  and  deeper  into 
debt,  and  fresh  sources  of  revenue  &om  taxation  had  consequently  U> 
be  found. 

At  that  time  the  Legislative  Council  was  in  part  composed  of 
nominee  Members,  and  six  of  them — known  to  history  as  the  ''  Patriotic 
Six  " — ^resigned  their  seats  rather  than  acquiesce  in  the  imposition  of 
fresh  burdens  upon  the  people  under  an  irresponsible  system  cf 
government,  and  as  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  unconstitutional 
conduct  of  the  Grovemor  himself  in  borrowing  money  from  the  banks^ 
and  spending  it  without  the  authorisation  of  the  Legislature.  This 
action  on  the  part  of  the  so-called  ^'  Patriotic  Six"  took  plaoe  in  the 
month  of  October,  1845,  and  in  the  following  year  Sir  John  Eardley- 
Wilmot  received  a  message  from  the  Hon.  W.  K  Gladstone,  recalling- 
him  from  the  Government  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  This  course  waa 
explained  to  the  unfortunate  gentleman  to  have  been  taken,  ^*  not  on 
account  of  any  errors  committed  by  the  Governor  in  his  official 
capacity,  but  because  rumours  reflecting  upon  his  moral  character  had 
reached  the  Colonial  Office."  Mr.  Gladstone,  moreover,  augmented  the 
harshness  of  this  utterance  by  refusing  to  give  Sir  John  the  namea  of 
his  traducers,  and  thus  to  enable  him  to  dear  himself  of  the  charges  laid 
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to  his  acoonnt.  It  is,  bowever,  e^niiicant,  that  persons  holding  high 
positions  in  the  island,  sach  as  the  Bishop,  the  Chief  Justice,  and 
<ytlierB  in  daily  intercourse  with  His  Excellency,  maintained 
with  warmth  and  loyally  that  the  Governor  had  been  blackly  maligned 
without  the  shadow  of  a  foundation  for  the  aspersions  cast  upon  his 
character.  Sir  John  Eardley-Wilmot  died  of  a  broken  heart  only  eight 
<ilays  after  the  landing  of  his  successor.  At  his  funeral  a  notable 
demonstration  was  made  by  the  numbers  who  attended  it,  and  by 
-whom  he  was  held  personally  in  great  esteem,  respect,  and  friendship. 

Sir  John  Eardley-Wilmot  gave  up  his  office  on  the  Idth  October, 
1846,  and  died  on  the  3rd  February,  1847.  From  the  14th  Octobw, 
1846,  to  the  25th  January,  1847,  the  colony  was  administered, 
pending  the  arrival  of  the  next  Lieuteoiant^jrovernor,  by  0.  J.  La  Trobe, 
«s  Administrator.  Mr.  La  Trobe  had  already  filled  a  vice-regal  position 
in  Victoria.  Sir  William  Thomas  Denison,  afterwards  Qovemor- 
General  of  New  South  Wales,  took  over  the  administration  of  the 
cokmy  on  the  26th  January,  1847,  and  relinquished  it  on  the  8th 
'J^anuary,  1855. 

Governor  Denison's  administration  marks  a  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  the  colony.  One  of  his  first  acts  after  assuming  office  was 
the  restoration  of  their  seats  in  the  Legislature  to  the  '*  Patriotic  Six," 
who  had  resigned  their  office  from  conscientious  motives,  as  already 
narrated.  This  step  received  the  cordial  approbation  of  EatI  Grey,  who 
was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  In  other  directions, 
however,  the  GovenwH:  did  not  acquit  himself  so  well.  When  Earl  Grey 
<leeired  his  advice  concerning  the  advisability  of  granting  Responsible 
Government,  the  new  Grovemor  expressed  himself  in  no  unmeasured 
terms  against  the  proposal.  Again,  when  the  Colonial  Office 
Authorities  requested  his  views  with  reference  to  the  transportation 
question,  Sir  William  Denison  strongly  urged  that  the  diacontinuance 
4jf  the  "  systnn"  was  {gainst  the  best  interests  of  the  young  colony. 
The  €k)vemor,  indeed,  made  a  bid  for  the  support  of  a  very  influential 
party.  This  was  composed  of  those  flock-masters  and  land-holders,  who 
considered  that  cheap  labour,  tc^ether  with  a  large  annual  outlay  in  the 
<»h>ny  of  Imperial  funds,  totally  outbalanced  all  the  evils  and  horrors 
of  convictism.  The  Governor  lent  all  the  weight  of  his  position  and 
official  influence  to  the  convict  labour  people,  and  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  put  their  views  prominently  befoi^  the  Imperial  authorities ; 
nay,  more,  he  went  even  so  far  as  to  represent  the  wishes  of  the 
pttMwnvict  party  as  those  paramount  in  the  Island.  Fortunately, 
however,  at  that  particular  juncture  in  affairs,  the  Colonial  Office  did 
not  always  concur  in  the  expressions  of  opinion  of  some  of  its  vice-regal 
advisers  in  the  Australias ;  and  it  even  seemed  probable  at  one  time 
that  the  system  would  be  abolished  by  the  Imperial  authorities  upon 
their  own  initiative.  However,  these  kindly  counsels  were  not  of  long 
duration,  and  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  abolitionists  were  cruelly 
disappointed  by  the  sudden  appearance  in  the  Derwent  River,  on  the 
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12th  November,  1848,  of  the  transport  convict-ship  "Ratclitte,"  witk 
248  prisoners.  The  people  of  Hobart  Town  authorised  their  leading 
citizens  to  wait  upon  Governor  Denison  and  strongly  protest  against 
the  landing  of  any  more  of  the  unfortunate  wretches  in  the  ports  of 
the  colony.  The  objection  was  eloquent,  but  ineffectual.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  1849  no  fewer  than  twenty  convict  transports  sailed 
into  the  Derwent  estuary,  bringing  with  them  1,860  prisoners  to  add 
to  the  population  of  the  Island. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Imperial  authorities  had  made  attempts  te 
land  convicts  at  various  colonial  ports,  viz.,  at  Cape  Town,  at  Sydney, 
and  at  Melbourne.  In  each  instance  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities  had 
successfully  resisted  the  threatened  influx  of  this  undesirable  element ; 
hence  there  appeared  the  probability  that  "  Vandemonia" — as  it  was 
derisively  called — would  become  the  sole  receptacle  of  the  accumulated 
moral  garbage  of  the  people  of  the  British  Isles.  But  in  this  emergency 
the  Rev.  John  West,  afterwards  editor  of  the  Sydney  Moriiing  Herald^ 
arose  as  the  champion  of  the  abolitionist  party.  To  him  was  due  in  great 
measure  the  organisation  of  the  Anti-Transportation  League,  and  his% 
efforts  secured  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  other  Australasian 
colonies.  The  Grovemor  bitterly  opposed  the  spirit  of  the  league,  and 
actually  went  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  the  continuance  of  the  '*  system" 
was  both  necessary  and  desirable;  but  public  opinion,  not  only  in 
Austi'alia,  but  also  in  Great  Britain  itself,  had  come  to  the  decision 
that  transportation  must  be  abolished,  and  abolished  at  once. 

Van  Diemen's  Land  shared  in  the  Act  passed  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament  in  1854  for  the  better  government  of  the  Australian 
Colonies.  Among  its  provisions  was  one  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Legislative  Council  in  the  Island.  This  body  was  to  consist  of  eight 
Members,  nominated  by  the  Governor  for  the  time  being,  and  sixteen 
to  be  elected  by  the  people— in  all,  twenty-four  Members;  but  Sir 
William  Denison  was  a  resolute  and  consistent  antagonist  of  any 
measure  of  Responsible  Government,  and  one  of  his  last  acts  as  the 
ruler  of  the  colony  was  one  which  no  Responsible  Government  would 
have  sanctioned.  Prior  to  bringing  into  operation  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the  better  government 
of  the  Australian  Colonies,  the  Governor  took  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  proclaiming  certain  land  regulations,  which  had  the 
effect  of  throwing  very  large  areas  of  valuable  territory  into  the  hands 
of  a  veiT  small  number  of  lessees.  Sir  William  Denison  defended  his 
action  by  asserting  that  it  was  his  intention  thereby  to  promote 
agricultural  settlement  in  combination  with  pastoral  enterprise.  His 
regulations  had  quite  a  contrary  tendency,  and  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  enterprise  of  any  kind.  The  small  farmer,  the  true 
developer  of  virgin  land,  was  effectually  debarred  from  access  to  the 
soil,  and  internal  expansion  and  progress  was  seriously  retarded.  As 
one  consequence  of  Denison's  land  policy,  an  emigration  of  young  men 
began,  and  continued  steadily  for  years ;  while  the  domestics  of  the 
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neighbouring  colonies  were  also  recrnited  from  the  ranks  of  the  young 
women  bom  in  the  Island.  When  Mount  Bischoff  was  discovered, 
there  were  actually  no  local  diggers  to  work  it,  the  mines  being  exploited, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  by  Victorian  labour  imported  from  Olunes, 
Oeswick,  Mount  Blackwood,  and  the  Blue  Mountain  Gold-fields. 

The  new  Legislative  Council,  established  under  the  Imperial  Act 
passed  in  1850,  did  not  assemble  for  the  despatch  of  business  until  the 
Ist  January,  1852.  One  of  its  first  acts  was  the  passing  of  a  resolution 
condemning  the  continuance  of  the  system  of  convict  transportation. 
The  passing  of  this  resolution  was  deeply  resented  by  Sir  William 
Denison,  and  he  denounced  it  in  no  undecided  terms.  Nevertheless, 
the  "  Patriots,"  confident  of  the  moral  support  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  colonists,  resolved  to  take  their  grievance  before  Koyalty  itself, 
and  thereupon  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Queen,  praying  her  to 
abrogate  the  Order  in  Council  authorising  transportation  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  The  Grovemor  forwarded  the  document,  but  at  the 
same  time  advised  the  Home  authorities  to  the  efiect  that  compliance 
with  ihe  request  of  the  petitioners  would  be  against  the  best  interests 
of  the  colony,  and  would  in  no  way  improve  the  moral  condition  of  its 
people.  The  Council  then  met  and  carried  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
in  the  Grovemor.  This  vote  was  embodied  in  a  second  petition  to  the 
Throne,  and  the  humiliating  task  of  forwarding  it  devolved  upon  His 
Excellency.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  Sir  William  persisted  in 
sending  despatches  to  England  belittling  the  influence  and  character  of 
the  members  of  the  Council.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Governor 
entirely  misconceived  the  strength  of  the  Anti-Transportation 
movement,  and  the  earnestness  of  popular  sentiment  that  gave  it  birth. 
Bat,  as  has  been  previously  remarked,  the  British  authorities  were  not 
always  in  accord  with  the  views  of  the  Governor  on  matters  of 
colonial  policy,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  informed  the  Council  that 
transportation  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  had  been  definitely  abolished. 
The  despatch  conveying  this  gratifying  intelligence  was  officially  made 
known  through  the  columns  of  the  Hobart  Town  Gazette  of  May» 
1853. 

Meanwhile  the  discovery  of  payable  gold  in  New  South  Wales,  iit 
1851,  foUowed  by  similar  finds  in  Victoria,  caused  a  wild  rush  from  all 
parts  of  Australasia,  and  indeed  of  the  world,  to  the  gold-bearing 
localities.  The  people  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  were  infected  by  the 
gold-fever,  and  an  exodus  set  out  to  the  scenes  of  the  *'  rushes''  which 
threatened  almost  to  depopulate  the  island.  Amongst  those  wha 
quitted  Tasmania  were  many  of  its  convict  population.  In  the 
year  1842  the  total  population  was  recorded  as  40,7 G7.  Under  the^ 
incessant  drain  to  the  gold-fields  of  Victoria  it  fell  to  22,261.  Those 
who  remained  in  the  island,  however,  reaped  a  rich  harvest  from  their 
unadventurousness.  In  Victoria,  consequent  upon  the  great  rush  of 
population  to  the  gold-6elds  of  that  colony,  in  combination  with 
the  enormous  finds  of  the  precious  metal,  a  remarkable  inflation  of 
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prices  had  taken  place.  This  necoonnrily  reacted  on  the  marketable 
value  of  ererj  description  of  produce  raised  in  the  island  oc^ony.  Only 
limited  supplies  of  food  and  merchandise  were  at  first  available,  and 
the  demand  was  insistent  and  clamorous.  Eveiy  kind  of  grain,  and 
fruit,  flour,  vegetables,  hay  and  fodder  of  all  sorts,  timber,  building 
materials,  and  the  various  other  necessities  of  dvilised  life,  commanded 
prices  that  sounded  bewilderingly  fabuloos  to  ears  attuned  to  the 
narrow  needs  of  a  primitive  agricultural  community.  Land  increased 
greatly  in  value,  and  the  producers  who  stayed  behind  prospered 
exceedingly.  The  imports  and  exports  of  the  colony  experienced  a 
noteworthy  expansion,  as  did  also  the  public  revenue  In  1852  the 
colony  was  able  to  show  a  surplus  of  J&62,000  over  expenditure,  while 
the  tonnage  of  shipping  enga^;ed  in  the  external  oommerce  of  the 
island  was  more  than  double  that  of  a  decade  before.  In  1853  the 
value  of  the  colony's  imports  was  upwards  of  £2,250,000,  or  some 
£100  per  capita  of  the  entire  population,  and  this  sum  was  nearly 
balanced  by  the  value  of  the  exports. 

Afiairs  were  now  in  such  a  prosperous  condition  that  the  time  seemed 
peculiarly  appropriate  for  the  celebration  of  a  jubilee  festival.  The 
occasion  was  commemorative  of  a  double  half-century  event — ^the 
foundation  of  the  colony,  and  the  cessation  of  transportation  to  its 
shores.  The  day  selected  for  the  celebration  was  August  10th,  1853, 
and  was  marked,  not  only  by  public  festivities,  but  by  religious  services 
in  the  various  churches.  To  mark  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of 
the  colony,  and  to  break  off  in  a  manner  all  associations  with  a  dark 
and  dishonoured  past,  the  colonists  were  desirous  of  changing  the  name 
of  their  island  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  to  Tasmania,  in  honor  of  the 
intrepid  Dutch  discoverer  who  first  visited  its  shores  ;  and  this  change 
of  nomenclature  was  shortly  afterwards  legalised  by  a  vote  of  the 
Legislature.  Nevertheless,  although  the  island  was  thus  dissevered 
from  a  name  that  was  redolent  of  infamy,  the  evil  consequences  of  the 
old  penal  system  yet  remained.  The  convict  element  had  been  greatly 
reduced  by  immigration  to  Australia,  but  it  was  still  sufficiently  strong 
to  be  a  standing  menace  to  a  peaceful,  orderly,  law-abiding,  and 
industrious  population.  When  the  more  hardened  of  the  criminals 
e9ca))ed  from  confinement,  and  deliberately  embraced  a  career  of  rapine 
and  violence  in  the  bush,  they  hesitated  at  the  commission  of  no 
atrocity  in  the  prosecution  of  their  nefarious  designs; — indeed,  the 
bushrangers  of  Tasmania  were  no  whit  better  than  their  predecessors 
in  the  old  \)ena\  days  of  "  Vandemonia."  Their  vile  deeds,  too,  were 
not  only  practised  in  Tasmania  ;  but  occasionally  escaped  convicts 
crossed  over  Bass'  Straits  in  stolen  boats,  and  continued  their  lawless 
career  on  the  diggings  and  elsewhere  on  the  mainland. 

On  the  8th  January,  1855,  Sir  William  Thomas  Denison  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  Henry  Edward  Fox  Young,  who  came  to  the  island  fresh 
from  the  Governorship  of  South  Australia,  where  he  had  served  a 
successful   term  of  office  extending  over  six  years.     On  the   17th 
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Janoarj  of  the  same  year  the  Lieatenant-Grovernorships  of  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  and  Tasmania  became  Govemomhips.  The  last  men- 
tioned  colony  became  officially  bo  named  by  legislative  enactment  in 
the  year  1854.  From  the  foundation  of  the  Island  as  a  British  colony 
under  Cc^onel  David  Collins,  in  1 804,  to  the  departure  of  Sir  William 
Deniflon,  the  highest  authority  in  the  country  bore  the  official  title  of 
Lieutenant-Governor,  while  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  retained 
the  title  of  Govemor-in-Chief.  Van  Diemen's  Land  was,  however, 
indq)endent  of  the  mother  colony  from  the  date  of  the  establishment 
«f  a  separate  Government  in  1825-6  ;  the  difference  in  the  rank  of  the 
two  officials  being  rather  a  matter  of  precedence  than  connection  in 
any  governmental  sense,  though  the  Governor-in-Chief  was  the 
authority  to  whom  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  expected  to  appeal  in 
times  of  difficulty  or  perplexity.  Sir  H.  E.  F.  Young  was  the  fii-st 
Oovemor-in-Chief  of  the  Colony  of  Tasmania,  and  Sir  William  Denison 
was  ttie  last  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Under  the 
rule  of  the  latter,  the  colony  had  secured  the  cessation  of  transport- 
ation ;  had  had  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  a  larger 
measure  of  constitutional  self-government ;  had  celebrated  its  first  fifty 
years  of  history  as  a  British  settlement ;  and  had  changed  its  name  in 
the  hopes  of  a  future  brighter  and  better  than  its  past.  With  the 
advent  of  the  new  ruler,  Tasmania  may  be  regarded  as  in  truth  defi- 
nitely finishing  with  the  old  order  of  things,  and  opening  the  second 
vdume  of  its  history.  Sir  H.  E.  F.  Young  guided  the  coui-se  of  the 
colony  from  the  8th  January,  1855,  to  the  10th  December,  1861,  a 
period  of  nearly  seven  years. 

It  was  a  happy  and  prosperous  juncture  at  which  the  new  Governor 
took  up  his  duties.  The  revenue  was  in  a  satisfactory  condition ;  dis- 
coveries of  coal  had  been  made  in  the  island  ;  the  timber-getters  were 
busy  throughout  the  colony  procuring  slabs  and  shingles  and  other 
hailding  materials,  together  with  props  for  the  miners  in  satisfaction  of 
the  large  Victorian  demands  ;  all  interests  seemed  to  be  on  the  up-grade, 
and  there  were  considerable  arrivals  of  immigrants  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Asa  sign  of  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  may  be  mentioned 
the  raising  and  transmission  to  London  of  the  sum  of  £25,000,  the 
donation  from  the  Tasmanians  to  the  fund  raised  for  the  relief  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  the  Crimean 
War. 

A  few  months  after  Governor  Young's  arrival,  Tasmania  received  a 
faU  measure  of  Responsible  Government.  By  an  Act  of  the  Imperial 
Pariiament,  which  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  1st  May,  1855,  a 
Constitution  was  bestowed  upon  the  colony.  This  provided  for  the 
creation  of  two  Houses,  both  of  them  elective — namely,  a  Legislative 
Council  of  fifteen  member.<i,  and  an  Assembly  of  thirty  members.  The 
functions  of  the  new  Parliament  included  the  imposition  of  taxation, 
^  expenditure  of  revenue,  the  complete  control  of  Crown  lands,  and 
the  absolute  management  of  public  business  by  a  responsible  ministry 
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answerable  to  the  people  through  their  representatives.  Under  the 
new  Constitution  the  Governor  became,  of  course,  merely  the  repi:^- 
sentative  of  Majesty.  The  Legislative  Council  passed  an  Electcural 
Act  to  give  due  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Imperial  Statute  con- 
ferring the  Constitution,  and  was  then  relieved  of  its  restricted 
functions  by  the  Governor  in  a  farewell  address. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1856,  the  first  general  election  took 
place  in  the  Island,  and  the  first  Responsible  Government  of  Tasmania 
was  formed.  The  Cabinet  was  composed  of  five  members  holding 
office,  and  one  without  a  portfolio.  The  first  Premier  was  Mr.  W.  T. 
N.  Champ,  and  his  colleagues  were  Messrs.  T.  D.  Chapman,  Treasurer  ; 
F.  Smith,  Attorney-General;  J.  W.  Rogers,  Solicitor-General;  H.  F- 
Anstey,  Minister  for  I^ands  and  Works ;  and  W.  E.  Nairn,  without 
portfolio.  Justice  Howe  was  elected  President  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  Captain  Fenton  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  hitherto  so  gratify- 
ing,  declined,  and  the  new  Parliament  was  called  upon,  almost  at  the 
outset  of  its  career,  to  meet  serious  financial  difficulties.  The  strange- 
ness of  the  situation,  and  the  total  inexperience  of  the  freshly-elected 
membei^  precipitated  a  crisis,  and  the  two  Houses  found  themselves 
^Tiga^ed  in  an  undignified  squabble  over  the  imposition  of  taxation. 
The  Legislative  Assembly,  like  that  of  the  colony  of  Victoria  at  a 
later  date,  claimed  the  right  to  impose  and  collect  Customs  duties  by  a 
mere  resolution  of  a  majority  of  its  own  members,  without  reference 
to  the  Upper  Chamber.  This  led,  after  a  tenure  of  office  lasting  only 
four  months,  to  the  resignation  of  the  first  ministry.  The  second 
Responsible  Government  had  even  a  shorter  command  of  the  Treasury 
Ijenches,  and  had  to  succumb  after  being  in  power  for  only  eight 
weeks  ;  but  after  a  reasonable  period  for  experiment — a  stage  all 
young  Legislatures  have  to  pass  through — the  new  Parliament  got 
genuinely  to  work,  and  proceeded  to  pass  measures  for  the  promotion 
of  higher  education  ;  for  the  incorporation  of  municipalities  in  country 
districts  ;  for  the  settlement  of  the  people  upon  the  land ;  and  for  the 
establishment  of  telegraphic  communication  between  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  the  Island. 

Sir  Henry  Edward  Fox  Young's  term  as  Govemor-in-Chief  of 
Tasmania  ended  on  the  10th  December,  1861,  and  Colonel  Thomas 
Gore  Brown,  C.B.,  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, as  Administrator.  This  position  he  continued  to  hold  until  the 
16th  June,  1862,  when  he  became  Governor-in-Chief,  and,  as  such,  ruled 
the  colony  until  the  30th  December,  1868,  his  total  tenure  of  office 
lasting  a  trifle  over  seven  years. 

During  the  years  1862  and  1863,  though  much  was  done  by  way  of 
developing  the  interior  of  the  colony  by  the  making  of  roads  and  the 
construction  of  bridges  and  tramways,  and  by  other  methods  for  bring- 
ing the  outlying  districts  into  communication  with  the  market  centres, 
questions  of  finance   chiefly  occupied   legislative  consideration.     The 
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press  and  the  public  showed  also  an  unusual  interest  in  the  discussions 
that  aroee,  for  they  concerned,  in  an  emphatic  manner,  the  future 
welfare  of  the  country,  particularly  as  T^ards  the  settlement  of  the 
land  and  the  incidence  of  taxation.  The  Treasurer  of  an  Administra- 
tion formed  in  the  year  1863  was  Mr.  Charles  Meredith,  who  submitted 
to  Parliament  a  financial  scheme  for  the  abolition  of  all  Customs  duties 
(excepting  those  imposed  upon  fermented  and  spirituous  liquor  and 
upon  tobacco),  the  freedom  of  shipping  from  all  harbour  dues  and 
wharfage  rat^  and  the  creation  of  revenue  by  the  imposition  of  an 
income  and  property  tax  of  five  and  one-half  per  cent.  Mr.  Meredith's 
scheme  was  doomed  from  the  first,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  landed 
interest.  Had  it  been  carried  into  effect,  its  supporters  claim  that  it 
would  have  transformed  Hobart  Town  into  a  maritime  entrepdt  *^  as 
popalous  and  prosperous  as  the  towns  in  the  Middle  Ages,''  and  have 
raised  Tasmania  into  a  position  of  premier  importance ;  and  subsequent 
writers  declare  that  it  would  have  averted  the  undeniable  condition 
of  stagnation  that  for  long  years  brooded  over  the  island,  which 
undoubtedly  sprang  from  the  locking-up  of  the  country  in  huge  and 
unused  tracts  of  raagnificeiit  territory.  Whatever  might  have  been  the 
result,  the  proposal  was  not  destined  to  become  law,  for  the  Treasurer's 
scheme  was  negatived  by  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  was  not  again 
(ffopoeed. 

In  1865  a  most  important  and  valuable  measure  was  placed  upon  the 
Statute  Book.  This  Was  an  enactment  framed  in  the  spirit  and  on  the 
lines  of  the  well-known  Torrens  Act  of  South  Australia,  for  facilitating 
the  release  and  ti'ansfer  of  real  estate,  and  making  transactions  regard- 
ing land  almost  as  simple  as  those  connected  with  portable  commodities. 
In  1867  an  Act  was  passed  which  had  for  its  object  the  re-population 
of  the  island.  Year  after  year,  numbers  of  young,  hardy,  and  energetic 
men  left  the  colony,  to  push  their  fortunes  in  the  more  favoured 
provinces  of  the  Australian  continent  These  were  the  very  men  whom 
Tasmania  could  least  afford  to  spare.  To  combat  this  fatal  drain  upon 
the  population,  an  Act  was  passed,  under  the  provisions  of  which  heads 
of  &milie8  who  paid  their  own  passage  from  Europe  were  entitled  to 
receive  land  orders  of  the  value  of  £18  for  each  person  over  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  of  j£9  for  each  child  of  more  than  one  and  less  than 
fifteen.  However,  through  the  great  distance  of  the  colony  from  the 
old-world  centres  of  population,  the  cost  of  the  passage  out,  and  the 
long  period  of  time  occupied  in  making  it  (as  compared  with  the  short 
uid  cheap  transit  to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  together  with  the 
liberal  inducements  held  out  to  immigrants  by  those  countries),  little 
of  value  in  the  way  of  settlement  was  achieved  by  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion. At  about  the  same  time  the  Government  made  a  bid  for  settlers 
of  a  different  stamp.  An  area  of  territory,  50,000  acres  in  extent,  was 
reserved  in  the  county  of  Devon,  for  occupation,  under  certain 
conditions,  by  retired  Indian  officers  and  their  families.  Many  old 
warriors  accepted  the  invitation   to   settle   in   the   colony,  but   this 
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description  of  anstocratic  and  fanciful  colonisation  did  little  to  devi^lop 
the  genuine  resouipces  of  the  country,  which  continued  to  suffer  from  the 
drain  upon  its  youth,  and  the  lack  of  suitable  immigrants  to  replace  die 
lost  population. 

In  1868  H.R.H.  Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  visited  the 
young  colony,  and  the  occasion  was  marked  by  great  demonstrations 
of  loyalty. 

Colonel  Gore  Brown  gave  up  the  duties  of  his  office  on  December 
30th,  1868,  and  from  the  date  of  his  retirement  till  the  15th  Janaaiy, 
1869,  the  Government  was  administered  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  C. 
Fraser.  •  On  the  date  just  mentioned  the  Administrator  was  relieved 
by  Charles  Du  Cane,  a  son-in-law  of  the  celebrated  lawyer  and  orator, 
Ix)rd  Lyndhurst.  During  Mr.  Du  Cane's  rule  a  submarine  cable  was 
laid  across  Bass  Strait,  and  messages  to  the  colonies  of  the  mainland 
were  first  despatched  by  it  on  the  1st  May,  1869.  A  beginning  was  also 
made  with  the  railway  system  of  the  colony,  and  the  Western  line  from 
Launceston  to  Perth,  Longford,  Westbury,  Deloraine,  and  Formby  was 
under  active  construction.  This  route  was  projected  as  far  back  as  1862, 
and  the  first  sod  had  been  turned  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  1868. 

"With  the  granting  of  Responsible  Covernment  much  of  the  vehemence 
and  picturesqucness  of  the  *'  Old  Colonial  Days "  disappeared,  happily 
for  the  welfare  of  the  island,  never  to  return.  Deeds  of  blood  and 
violence  gradually  became  less  and  less  frequent,  and  the  colony  receded 
into  a  condition  of  calmness  approaching  stagnation — a  quiescence  in 
which  legislation  also  shared. 

In  1870  the  Imperial  Authorities  withdrew  the  military  forces 
from  the  various  colonies,  and  for  some  time  there  was  an  outburst  of 
enthusiasm  directed  towards  the  enlistment  and  drilling  of  volunteers. 
The  census  of  Tasmania  for  this  year  (1870)  showed  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  island  was  such  as  to  requii-e  a  re-distribution  of  seats,  and 
the  Constitution  Act  was  amended  to  the  extent  of  slightly  increasing 
the  number  of  members,  and  lowering  the  franchise  for  both  Chambers, 
»o  as  to  restore  the  qualification  to  many  persons  who  had  lost  it  by 
the  mere  depreciation  that  had  taken  place  in  the  value  of  their  freehold 
or  leasehold  property.  In  1870  also  a  contract  was  signed  for  the 
construction  of  a  main  line  of  railway  from  Launceston  to  Hobart 
Town.  In  1871  the  Governor  opened  the  Western  Line  to  traffic 
between  Launceston  and  Deloraine,  and  communication  between  the 
latter  and  the  sea  was  made  almost  complete  by  the  laying  down  of  a 
tramway  from  Kimberley  to  Latrobe,  at  the  estuary  of  the  River 
Mersey.  These  railways  were,  however,  a  source  of  considerable 
trouble  and  annoyance  to  those  who  initiated  them,  and  those  who 
provided  the  funds  for  their  construction.  At  the  time  when  the 
Ijaunceston  to  Deloraine  line  was  being  built,  that  part  of  the  island 
througli  which  it  passed  was  practically  virgin  country,  in  which, 
although  there  were  a  number  of  small  holdings,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
land  was  held  in  large  blocks.      The  land-owners  were  anxious  for  a 
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railway,  and  to  secure  it  thej  not  only  bore  the  expense  of  the  survey 
of  the  line,  but  also  sobscribed  a  sum  of  J&dO,000  towards  the  oost  of 
oonstractian.  The  Government,  however,  declined  to  guarantee  the 
intonest  on  the  loan  to  be  raised  for  building  the  line,  unless  the 
residents  of  the  district  through  which  it  was  to  be  laid  would  aj^ree  to 
the  imposition  of  a  special  rate  upon  their  property,  productive  of 
£32,500,  by  way  of  security  for  repayment  of  loan  interest.  The 
asaoeiated  landholders  consented,  and  the  work  of  railway  construction 
was  entered  upon.  After  tho  line  was  made  it  turned  ont  to  be 
altogether  unremunerative,  and  the  Grovemment  soed  the  guarantors 
for  the  sum  of  J^6,000,  unpaid  interest,  but  eventually  agreed  to  take 
over  the  line,  write  aS  X48,000,  the  amount  to  which  interest  had 
accrued,  and  to  debit  the  district  with  the  sum  of  £lb,OQO  per  annum^ 
as  a  current  contribution  to  the  interest  fund. 

While  the  trouble  was  in  progress  in  connection,  with  the  Launceston 
to  Deloiaine  line,  the  railway  between  the  northern  and  southern 
capitals  had  been  begun.  Hie  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance  of 
tlus  Hne  was  to  be  made  a  charge  on  the  whole  of  the  taxpayers  of 
the  cokmy.  The  land-owners  who  had  guaranteed  tlie  interest  on  the 
Deloraine  line  naturaUy  objected  to  the  imposition  upon  them  of  a  special 
rate,  while  the  people  served  by  the  main  line  escaped  without  any 
special  contribution,  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  to  the 
company  owning  the  line  under  the  guarantee  being  drawn  from 
the  general  revenua  When,  therefore,  the  tax  became  due,  and  an 
effort  was  made  to  collect  it,  the  Government  found  that  the  people 
refused  to  pay.  Then  legal  proceedings  were  instituted,  and  fines  and 
penalties  threatened,  but  with  little  result,  save  thst  of  further  aggra- 
vatmg  a  difficult  situation.  Sixty-five  of  the  local  magistracy  petitioned 
the  Governor  for  the  suspension  of  the  tax  and  penalties  until  Parlia- 
ment  could  be  appealed  ta  An  unfavourable  answer  being  given  to 
this  request,  vwenty-six  of  the  petitioners  resigned  their  commissions. 
Upon  this  ensued  a  unique  state  of  affairs.  No  fewer  than  1,200 
distreBs  warrants  were  issued,  and  enforced  whrn^ver  enforcement  was 
posstUe.  The  north  of  the  island  was  practically  in  a  state  of  siege 
and  the  (jU>vemment  was  confronted  by  a  people  who  had  determined 
not  to  yield.  Large  quantities  of  portable  goods  were  seized  by  the 
officers  of  the  law  and  taken  to  Launceston,  a  proceeding  that  greatly 
angered  those  who  were  thus  deprived  of  their  property.  Parties  were 
organised  for  the  rescue  of  the  effects  distrained  upon,  and  indeed  so 
furious  had  grown  the  indignation  thus  stirred  up  that  the  dwellers  in 
tile  town  feared  loss  of  life  or  limb,  or  homestead,  at  the  hands  of  the 
recahatrant  taxpayers.  The  demonstration  grew  so  turbulent  and 
riotous  that  the  authorities  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  the  police 
from  their  customary  beats,  and  to  swear  in  special  constables  for  service 
in  the  turbulent  districta  The  inoffensive  and  unoffending  residents 
of  Launceston  had  their  windows  smashed  in,  their  doors  battered  to 
fragments,  and  their  fences  torn  down  by  the  infuriated  owners  of  the 
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deported  chattels.  In  the  country  districts  the  efforts  of  the  police 
"were  simply  laughed  to  scorn  by  men  who  had  not  feared  to  encounter 
and  defeat  armed  desperadoes.  In  the  end  the  Government  saw  that  their 
position  was  untenable,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law  inexpedient. 
In  the  following  year  an  Act  was  passed  which  absolved  the  land-owners 
of  the  district  from  the  obligation  of  raising  a  special  rate  to  be  used 
for  railway  purposes.  Thus  ended  a  peculiarly  painful  position,  created 
by  the  unwise  action  of  a  legislative  body,  for  however  proper  it  might 
have  been  to  impose  local  taxation  to  meet  the  deficiency  of  earnings  on 
the  Deloraine  railway,  the  conditions  became  entirely  altered  when  the 
deficiency  of  other  railways  became  a  charge  upon  the  general  taxpayer. 

In  the  year  1872  discoveries  of  gold  were  made  both  in  quartz  reefe 
and  in  alluvial  deposits  at  Brandy  Creek  (afterwards  called  Beaconsfield), 
at  Lefroy,  and  at  other  places  which  have  since  become  well-known  as 
important  gold-fields.  Silver  and  tin  were  found  in  abundance,  and 
Mount  Bischoff  (discovered  in  1872  by  James  Smith)  has  the  proud 
pre-eminence  of  being  considered  the  richest  tin-mine  in  the  world. 

Governor  Du  Cane  left  the  colony  on  the  28th  November,  1874. 
Until  the  arrival  of  Governor  Weld  on  the  13th  January,  1875,  the 
Government  was  successively  administered  by  Sir  Valentine  Fleming 
and  Sir  Francis  Smith. 

The  next  Governor,  Mr.  F.  A.  Weld,  had  received  a  long  training  in 
colonial  -politics  in  New  Zealand,  and  had  served  a  successfid  governor- 
ship in  Western  Australia.  With  his  advent  to  office  in  Tasmania  be 
found  that  changes  of  Ministry  were  of  almost  annual  occurrence,  that 
party  politics  ran  high,  and  that  the  best  interests  of  the  colony  were 
neglected  in  the  scramble  for  the  Treasury  benches.  A  staunch  believer 
in  a  strong  public  works  policy,  the  Governor  set  himself  to  work  to 
convert  the  Government  of  the  day  to  his  progressive  views,  and  had 
the  satisfaction,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1877,  of  obtaining  the  assent  of 
both  Houses  to  a  Bill  appropriating  the  sum  of  £140,000  to  the  forma- 
tion and  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  wharfs,  and  telegraph  lines  in 
hitherto  neglected  districts.  A  succeeding  Administration,  with  Mr. 
Giblin  as  Premier  and  Treasurer,  managed  to  effect  a  re-organization  of 
the  colony's  finances,  and  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  real  and  personal 
property  and  the  dividends  derived  from  the  operations  of  public  com- 
panies, an  excise  duty  of  3d  a  gallon  on  beer,  and  a  revision  of  the 
Customs  tariff,  brought  about  an  equality  between  revenue  and  expen- 
diture. 

In  the  year  1876  the  railway  line  connecting  the  northern  and 
southern  capitals  was  opened  to  traffic.  On  the  8th  May  of  the  same 
year  died  Truganini,  a  female  aboriginal,  the  last  representative  of  the 
Tasmanian  race. 

During  Governor  Weld's  term  of  office  many  important  mineral  dis- 
coveries were  made.  Amongst  these  was  the  famous  auriferous  quartz 
reef  discovered  by  William  Dalby  in  1877,  and  now  worked  by  the 
Tasmanian  Gold-mining  Company. 
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Governor  Weld  was  called  away  to  the  Governorship  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  in  the  month  of  May,  1880,  and  the  colony  was 
temporarily  administered  by  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Francis  Smith.  He 
was  relieved  in  the  month  of  October  following  by  Sir  J.  H.  Lefroy, 
who  remained  in  the  colony  until  the  month  of  December,  1881. 
With  the  exception  of  a  sharp  conflict  between  the  two  Houses  of  the 
Legislature  over  questions  of  taxation  in  1882,  there  is  little  left  to 
record  of  importance.  Sir  J.  H.  Lefroy's  term  of  administration 
ceased  on  the  6th  December,  1881,  and  on  the  following  day  Major  Sir 
Creorge  Cumine  Strahan  was  sworn  in  as  Governor,  and  continued  in 
office  till  the  28th  October,  1886. 

During  the  period  extending  from  1882  to  1889  valuable  discoveries 
of  mineral  deposits  were  made  in  the  western  portion  of  the  island, 
notably  silver-l#ad  at  Mount  Zeehan  in  1885 ;  gold  and  copper  at 
Mount  Lyell  in  1886 ;  and  silver  and  lead  at  Heazlewood  River  in 
1887.  This  period  was  also  marked  by  considerable  activity  in  railway 
construction.  In  1886  a  law  was  passed  which  had  the  effect  of 
greatly  extending  the  franchise.  The  number  of  members  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature  was  increased — from  16  to  18  in  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  from  32  to  36  in  the  Assembly.  At  the  same  time  the 
boundaries  of  the  Electoral  Districts  were  re-arranged  so  as  to  give 
more  effective  representation  in  accordance  with  the  distribution  of 
population. 

Sir  George  Strahan  retired  from  office  on  the  28th  October,  1886. 
Until  the  return  from  England,  in  November,  of  the  Chief  J  ustice,  Sir 
William  Dobson,  the  Government  of  the  colony  was  administered  by 
Judge  Giblin.  The  Chief  Justice  continued  the  administration  till  the 
arrival  of  Governor  Strahan's  successor.  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  who 
assumed  office  on  the  11th  March,  1887. 

The  unsatisfactory  relations  which  had  so  long  existed  between  the 
Government  and  the  Tasmanian  Main  Line  Railway  Company  were 
terminated  in  1890  by  Government  purchase  of  the  line  for  a  sum 
of  £1,106,500,  payable  in  3J  per  cent,  inscribed  stock.  The  year 
1890  also  witnessed  the  foundation  of  the  Tasmanian  University. 
As  it  was  thought  that  the  interests  of  higher  education  would 
be  more  satisfactorily  promoted  by  a  local  University,  the  Council 
of  Education  was  abolished,  and  in  lieu  of  the  Tasmanian  scholar- 
sbipe  Parliament  granted  an  annual  sum  to  the  funds  of  the  new 
institnticm.  In  June  several  important  discoveries  of  silver  were  made 
and  arrangements  were  immediately  entered  into  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  deposits.  The  suspension  of  the  Bank  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  which  took  place  on  the  3rd  August,  1891,  was  the  precursor  of 
numerous  failures  in  city  and  country.  Several  financial  institutions 
were  compelled  to  cloee  their  doors  and  business  in  the  last  months  of 
the  year  was  depressed  and  unsatisfactory.  This  was  particularly 
uufortnnate,  as  the  early  part  of  the  year  gave  promise  of  a  large 
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measure  of  prosperity.  The  export  of  fmit,  chiefly  to  EngUind,  had 
increased  three  fold  in  three  years,  and  the  West  Coast  mining  districts 
showed  satisfactory  development..  Mineral  production  increased  throogb 
the  opening  up  of  the  extensive  silver  deposits  in  the  Zeehan,  DundaiFy 
and  Heazlevood  districts.  The  General  Election  took  place  in  May,  and 
the  fifth  Ministry  which  had  held  office  sinoe  tlie  30th  March,  1B87, 
ratumed  to  power  with  a  good  working  majority.  Parliament,  wkich 
was  for  the  first  time  elected  for  tliree  years  instead  of  five  as  formerly, 
was  opened  on  the  14th  July,  the  session  being  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  syndicate  bills  passed  into  law.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
takings  on  the  Tasmanian  Main  Line  were  for  the  first  time  included  iu 
the  receipts,  the  revenue  for  the  year  showed  a  satisfactory  surplus,. 
while  it  was  as  much  as  j£140,000  in  excess  of  that  for  1890. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  West  Coast  mining  districts  in  the 
matter  of  transport,  a  railway  line  was  constructed  between  Strahan 
and  Zeehan,  and  was  opened  for  traffic  on  the  14th  February,  1892, 
while  the  extension  from  Zeehan  to  Dundas  was  ready  on  the  25th 
April  following.  The  Parliamentary  session  of  1892  saw  the  downfall 
of  the  Fysh  Ministry,  who  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  four  votes  on 
the  15tli  August.  On  the  17th  a  new  Ministry  was  sworn  in  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Henry  Dobson.  The  incoming  Treasurer  found 
the  revenue  returns  hardly  encouraging,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  waa 
obliged  to  announce  a  heavy  deficit,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  a 
period  of  depression.  Sir  Robert  Hamilton  left  the  colony  in  November,, 
1892,  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  W,  L.  Dobson,  taking  over  the  administra- 
tion until  the  arrival  of  the  new  Governor,  Viscount  Gonnanston,  in  the 
following  year. 

Although  the  acute  financial  crisis  experienced  on  the  mainland  in 
1893  was  not  felt  so  severely  in  Tasmania,  the  colony  nevertheless 
suffered  to  some  extent  from  the  prevailing  depression.  The  Tasmanian 
banks,  however,  remained  secure,  and  the  Australian  institutions  with 
branches  in  the  island  were  amongst  those  that  weathered  the  storm. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  purchasing  power  of  the  people,, 
imports  greatly  decreased  and  the  necessity  for  economy  became  every 
day  more  apparent.  Fortunately  the  exports  showed  a  great  increase^ 
and  the  inauguration  of  an  export  trade  in  butter  gave  a  great  stimulua 
to  dairy  farming.  The  year  generally  was  favourable  to  agriculture^ 
and  the  yield  of  wheat  was  almost  equal  to  local  requirements.  There 
was  a  large  increase  in  the  mineral  industry,  and  the  copper  deposits  at 
Mount  Lyell  were  beginning  to  attract  attention.  But  the  public 
revenue,  especially  as  regards  the  railway  receipts,  was  undergoing 
serious  shrinkage,  while  the  failure  to  float  a  loan  in  London,  which  had 
been  authorised  in  1 892,  further  embarrassed  the  Govemmenty  although 
a  large  amount  ol  the  money  required  was  subsequently  obtained  locally. 
By  general  agreement  the  third  session  of  the  tenth  Parliament,  which 
opened  on  the  1 8th  July,  was  to  have  been  devoted  chiefly  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  financial  position,  but  a  conflict  .between  the  two 
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Houses  interfered  with  this  programme.  The  Government  intended  to 
meet  the  falling  revenue  by  additional  taxation,  but  after  being  adopted 
by  the  Assembly  the  proposals  were  in  part  amended  and  in  part  wholly 
rejected  by  the  Legislative  Council.  The  chief  subject  of  dispute  was 
a  graduated  land-tax,  which  the  Council  refused  to  pass,  and  radically 
altered  the  Bill  providing  for  it  so  as  to  include  1 2,000  land-holders 
previously  exempted.  This  interference  with  a  money  bill  was  resented 
by  the  Assembly,  and  the  Government  decided  to  appeal  to  the  country 
on  the  question  of  its  taxation  proposals.  The  result  of  the  elections 
found  several  of  the  old  members  rejected,  but  all  the  Ministers  and 
the  occupants  of  the  front  Opposition  bench  were  returned.  It  was, 
however,  too  late  in  the  year  for  the  proposals  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
and  the  financial  statement  disclosed  a  deficit  which  brought  the  total 
debit  balance  up  to  £362,118.  Parliament,  however,  dealt  with  some 
useful  legislation  in  a  Consolidating  Mining  Act,  a  Patents  Act,  and  a 
Crown  Lands  Act,  while  the  Mount  Lyell  and  Strahan  private  railway 
was  also  sanctioned.  Viscount  Gormanston  arrived  in  Tasmania  in 
Augast,  and  was  sworn  in  as  Governor  on  the  8th  of  that  month. 

The  first  session  of  the  eleventh  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  27th 
February,  1894,  both  sides  of  the  House  recognising  the  question  of 
financial  reform  as  being  of  paramount  importance.  The  financial 
proposals,  which  in  the  previous  session  had  brought  about  a  Consti- 
tutional crisis,  were  again  placed  before  the  House.  In  Committee  the 
Bill  to  authorise  a  gi*aduated  land-tax  was  thrown  out  and  the  Govern- 
ment thereupon  resigned.  Sir  Edward  Braddon,  who  had  given  up  the 
Agent-Generalship  the  year  before  to  once  more  enter  the  arena  of  local 
politics,  was  sent  for  and  succeeded  in  forming  a  Ministry,  which  was 
sworn  in  on  the  14th  April.  In  consequence  of  the  dissension  in  the 
previous  Cabinet,  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
N.  E.  Lewis.  The  new  Ministry  at  once  set  to  work  on  the  financial 
question.  The  Income  Tax  and  Probate  Bills  of  their  predecessors  were 
adopted  in  their  existing  form,  the  latter  being  rejected  by  the  Council,, 
and  a  land-tax  was  imposed  of  one  penny  in  the  £  on  all  land.  This-, 
general  tax  was  adopted  as  a  sort  of  half  measure  towards  the  unim- 
proved capital  value  basis  which  was  at  first  mooted.  A  special  session^ 
of  Parliament  was  held  for  three  days  in  November,  with  the  object  of 
passing  a  tax  on  the  unimproved  value  of  land,  but  the  proposal  was . 
thrown  out  by  the  Council  and  the  Government  were  apparently  satisfied 
that  in  introducing  the  measure  they  had  redeemed  their  promise  to  the 
country.  FinanciaUy  the  colony  was  still  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition, 
and  economy  was  practised  in  every  direction.  The  stoppage  of  public 
and  private  works  and  the  restriction  of  expenditure  caused  a  dearth  of 
employment,  and  in  consequence  recourse  was  had  to  the  land  for  a 
means  of  livelihood.  The  area  under  crop  was  thus  increased  in  1894,. 
and  the  agricultural  industry  received  a  welcome  stimulus.  A  revival 
in  the  timber  industry  also  took  place,  and  a  trial  shipment  of  hardwood 
for  paving    purposes    realised    very    satisfactory   prices  in   London. 
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Encouraged  by  this  snocess  further  BhipmentB  were  made,  and  a  trade 
was  established  which  has  since  proved  a  source  of  considerable  revenue. 
On  the  15th  November  the  Tasmanian  Intematicmal  Exhibition  "was 
opened  at  Hobart  and  proved  a  great  success,  numerous  visitors  being 
attracted  from  the  neighbouring  colonies. 

The  opening  months  of  1895  were  characterised  by  a  more  hopeful 
tone  in  commercial  and  industrial  relations,  and  a  general  improvement 
took  place  in  the  colony's  financial  position,  which  was  maintained 
throughout  the  year.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  year  was  favourable  to 
agriculture,  although  prices  were  low  during  the  first  six  months.  There 
was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  expert  of  fruit  to  England  and  the 
other  colonies,  and  the  butter  trade  also  underwent  expansion.  The 
timber  trade  also  grew  in  importance  with  the  opening  up  of  fresh 
markets  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  A  considerable  amount  of 
capital  was  introduced  into  Tasmania  by  the  steady  development  of 
mining,  and  deep  sinking  for  gold  in  some  instances  was  attended  by 
very  successful  results.  During  the  year  the  financial  position  of  the 
colony  materially  improved,  and  the  Treasurer  was  able  to  declare  a 
:iurplu8,  principally  through  the  increased  Customs  and  Railway  receipts. 
In  February,  a  Conference  of  Premiers  held  at  Hobart  drew  up  a 
Federal  Enabling  Bill,  providing  for  the  election  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention. The  Bill  was  placed  before  Parliament  in  July,  but  it  waa 
deemed  advisable  to  await  the  decision  of  the  other  colonies  before 
proceeding  further  in  the  matter.  In  May  the  Tasmanian  Exhibition 
was  closed,  after  remaining  open  for  several  months  and  being  the 
means  of  making  the  resources  of  the  colony  better  known  to  the  outside 
world. 

On  the  whole,  the  year  1896  was  a  prosperous  one  for  Tasmania,  and 
it  seemed  as  though  the  years  of  depression  had  been  definitely  left 
behind.  The  railway  receipts  were  again  far  in  excess  of  expenditure, 
and  the  general  financial  transactions  of  the  year  left  the  Treasurer  with 
a  surplus  of  £47,732  to  be  applied  to  tbe  reduction  of  the  deficit. 
Wheat  returns  showed  a  large  increase  on  the  yield  of  the  previous 
year,  and  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  Tasmania  had  more  than 
sufficient  for  local  requirements.  Steady  and  systematic  progress  waa 
also  noticeable  in  the  raining  industry.  The  importance  of  connecting 
the  mining  districts  with  the  main  railway  system  was  recognised  by 
Parliament,  and  authority  was  given  to  a  syndicate  to  construct  a  rail- 
way to  the  Western  Districts  on  the  land  grant  system.  A  special 
Parliamentary  session  of  three  days  was  held  in  January  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  an  Enabling  Bill  providing  for  the  election  of  delegates  to 
the  Convention.  The  session  proper  only  lasted  from  July  to  September, 
but  a  number  of  useful  consolidating  measures  were  passed  and  a  further 
attempt  was  made  to  institute  the  unimproved  value  of  land  tax,  but 
without  success. 

At  the  beginning  of  1897  the  General  Elections  were  held,  when  the 
'^  Hare  ^  system  of  voting  was  employed  for  the  first  tima     Practically 
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three  sessiozM  of  Ruiiamenfc  were  held.  The  first,  ia  March,  lasted  ooiy 
three  days  and  was  ealled  together  in  complianoe  with  the  Constitatioa 
Ameadment  Act,  which  provided  that  Pariiament  should  meet  90  dayH 
after  its  election.  In  Jalj,  the  Draft  Commonwealth  Bill,  as  drawn  up 
by  the  Convention  at  Adelaide,  was  discosaed  and  returned  with  the 
anendraents  proposed.  The  third  or  general  session  (^ned  in  October, 
and  was  characterised  by  an  eztraoidinary  Ministerial  crisis.  In 
defiance  of  the  opinion  of  their  own  Attorney-General,  and  in  face  <^ 
strong  disapproval  from  the  Opposition,  the  Government  had  adopted  a 
certain  coarse  of  procedure  in  regard  to  some  land  transactions  with  the 
Emu  Bay  Railway  Company.  A  motion  of  want  of  confidence  was 
thsroiq>on  proposed,  but  by  a  clever  manipulation  of  parties  the  Govern- 
ment succeeded  in  having  added  to  the  motion  a  sentence  stating  that 
the  House  did  not  intend  to  censure  Ministers.  The  motion  was  carried 
in  this  amended  form,  and  the  GDvemment  under  its  terms  felt  justified 
in  still  retaining  offioe.  They  were  aUe,  at  all  events,  to  point  out  that 
their  rule  was  coincident  with  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  colony, 
and  another  surplus  was  r^stered  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  cob> 
sequence  of  a  drought  which  lasted  nearly  the  whole  year,  there  was  a 
rise  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  and  dairy  produce,  and  the  production 
from  crops  was  small  The  timber  industry,  however,  still  continued  to 
expand  and  steitdy  progress  was  noted  in  mining. 

The  drought  of  1897  was  succeeded,  in  1898,  by  a  series  of  destructive 
bosh-fires,  which  were  attended  1)oth  with  loss  of  life  and  extensive 
dsmage  to  property.  But,  though  many  settlers  were  burnt  out,  they 
returned  to  their  holdings  and  with  indomitable  energy  set  to  work  to 
repair  their  losses.  Happily  there  was  an  excellent  rain^U  in  winter 
and  spring,  which  proved  particularly  beneficial  to  crops.  The  financial 
year  was  a  distinctly  favourable  one,  the  expanding  revenue  enabling  a 
farther  reduction  to  be  made  in  the  deficit.  Parliament  met  in  May, 
bat  adjourned  shortly  after  for  the  taking  of  the  referendum  on  the 
Federal  question.  The  result  of  the  voting  showed  a  large  majority  in 
fevour  of  the  BiU.  During  the  year  an  extension  of  the  railway  between 
Burnie  and  Ulverstone  was  authorised,  the  line  forming  a  connecting 
link  between  the  western  system  and  the  main  line.  In  1898  Tasmania 
lost  the  services  of  one  of  her  most  esteemed  public  men  by  the  death  of 
Sir  Lambert  Dobson,  the  Chief  Justice,  which  took  place  on  the  17th 
March. 

Early  in  1899  Parliament  again  adjourned  for  the  referendum,  which 
resolted  in  a  heavy  majority  being  polled  for  union,  the  voting  on  this 
occasion  being — ^Yes,  13,021 ;  and  Ko,  779.  The  same  year  witnessed  the 
downfall  of  the  Braddon  Ministry,  the  action  of  Captain  Miles,  Ministei 
for  Lands  and  Works,  in  connection  with  the  Macquarie  Harbour  Bar 
scheme  resulting  primarily  in  the  Minister's  resignation  of  his  portfolio 
and  seat)  and  secondly  in  the  defeat  of  the  Government  on  a  motion  of 
censure.  Mr.  (now  Sir  Elliott)  Lewis  was  entrusted  with  the  formation 
of  a  Ministry,  which  was  sworn  in  on  the  31st  October,  and  is  still  in 
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office.  The  incoming  Ti*easurer  found  his  task  a  simple  one,  and  with  a 
revenue  swollen  by  large  increases  in  Customs  and  Railway  receipts^ 
there  was  a  surplus  of  over  ^72,000.  In  October  of  this  year  Tasmania 
despatched  her  firat  contingent  for  service  in  South  Africa. 

The  year  1900,  on  the  whole,  proved  to  be  one  of  remarkable  prosperity 
for  Tasmania.  Improved  prices  were  maintained  for  farm  stock,  but  the 
seasons  were  generally  unpropitious  for  agriculture,  and  light  crops 
resulted  in  farm  and  orchard.  As  regards  mining,  however,  a  notable 
increase  in  production  was  recorded,  the  value  of  the  output  being  nearly 
.£500,000  in  excess  of  the  return  for  the  previous  year.  During  January 
and  Februaiy  serious  damage  was  occasioned  by  bush-fires  in  various 
districts,  while  parts  of  the  colony  were  devastated  by  floods  in  August. 
A  short  session  of  Parliament  was  held  in  April  in  compliance  with  the 
Act,  but  the  session  proper,  which  began  in  June,  lasted  until  December, 
during  which  period  no  fewer  than  100  measures  were  passed  and  placed 
on  the  Statute  Book.  Notwithstanding  the  extra  expenditure  in  con- 
nection witli  the  despatch  of  troops  and  the  precautions  against  bubonic 
plague,  the  Treasurer  had  a  credit  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the 
total  deficit  was  reduced  to  £52,555,  or  considerably  less  than  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  decade.  On  the  1 4th  August,  Viscount  Gorman ston 
left  for  England,  and  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  John  Stokell  Dodds,  took  up 
the  administration,  pending  the  amval  of  the  new  Governor. 

The  fruit  season  of  1901  was  a  record  one  as  regards  the  quantity 
shipped  to  England,  while  the  export  of  jam  was  higher  than  in  any 
previous  year.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Treasurer  anticipated 
a  surplus,  but  the  delay  and  dislocation  caused  by  the  imposition  of  the 
Federal  tariff  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  a  disappointing  deficit 
of  £90,000  had  to  bo  faced,  with  a  prospect  of  further  losses  in  1902. 
The  polling  for  the  Federal  elections  took  place  at  the  end  of  March, 
the  whole  state  voting  as  one  constituency  under  the  "  Hare  "  system. 
On  the  3rd  July,  T.R.H.  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  arrived  in 
Hobart,  and  during  their  stay  in  the  island  state  were  received  everj*- 
where  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  new  Governor,  Sir  Arthur  Eiibank 
Havelock,  who  had  been  appointed  in  May,  reached  Hobart  on  the  8th 
November,  1901. 

In  the  early  months  of  1902  a  seri&s  of  interesting  conferences  took 
place  at  Hobart  The  Australasian  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  met  in  January,  and  this  was  follow^ed  by  conferences  of  Stat« 
Statisticians,  Attorneys-General,  and  Ministers  of  Agriculture,  dealing 
with  matters  of  interest  to  the  Commonwealth.  Considerable  dissatis- 
faction was  aroused  by  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Postal  Act,  in  refusing  to  carry  letters  addressed  to 
*' Tattersall,"  in  connection  with  consultations  on  horse-races.  The 
Tasmanian  Government  characterised  the  action  as  an  undue  interference 
with  state  rights,  as  these  "sweeps"  were  legalised  and  carried  on 
under  Government  supervision.  It  is  probable  that  the  question  will  bo 
amongst  the  first  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  High  Court, 
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'when  that  tribunal  is  established.  During  the  first  portion  of  the  year 
Tasmania  continued  the  despatch  of  contingents  to  South  Africa,  the 
total  number  of  men  sent  from  the  island  state,  up  to  the  last  quota  for 
the  Australian  Commonwealth  Horse,  being  734. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  successive  Ministries 
which  have  held  office  since  the  inauguration  of  Responsible  Govern- 
ment in  Tasmania,  together  with  the  dates  of  their  appointment  and 
retirement : — 


Naof 


Date  of 

Appointment. 


Date  of 
Betirement. 


DuraUoD. 


Months.  Days. 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


Champ 

GregsoD ... 
Weston.... 

Smith 

Weston.... 
Chapman . 

Whyte 

Diy 

Wflaon 

Innes. 

Kennerley 

Reibey 

Fyah 

Crowther . 

Giblin 

Douglas... 

Fysh 

Dobeon.... 
Braddon... 
Lewis 


1 

26 

25 

12 

1 

2 

20 

24 

4 

4 

4 

20 

9 

20 

30 

15 

30 

17 

14 

12 


Nov.,  ] 

1856 

26  Feb.,  ] 

1857 

Feb.,  ] 

L857 

25  April,  ] 

1857 

April,  ] 

1857 

12  May,  ] 

1857 

May,  ] 

1867 

1  Nov.,  ] 

I860 

Nov.,  ] 

I860 

2  Aug.,  ] 

L861 

Aug.,  ] 

1861 

20  Jan.,  ] 

1863 

Jan.,    '. 

1863 

24  Nov.,  ] 

1866 

Nov.,  ] 

1866 

4  Aug.,  ] 

1869 

Aug.,  ] 

1869 

4  Nov.,  ] 

1872 

Nov.,  ] 

1872 

4  Aug.,  ] 

1873 

Aug.,  ] 

1873 

20  July,   ] 

L876 

July,  ] 

1876 

9  Aug.,  ] 

1877 

Aug.,  ] 

1877 

20  Dec,  ] 

L878 

Dec,  ] 

1878 

29  Oct.,    ] 

1879 

Oct.,   ] 

1879 

15  Aug.,  '. 

1884 

Aug.,  ] 

1884 

30  Mar.,  ] 

1887 

Mar.,  ] 

1887 

17  Aug.,  ] 

L892 

Aug.,  ] 

1892 

14  April,  ] 

L894 

April,  ] 

1894 

12  Oct.,    ] 

L899 

Oct..    " 

1899 

3  25 

1  30 

0  17 

41  20 

9  1 

17  18 

46  4 

32  21 

39  0 

9  0 

35  16 

12  10 

16  11 

10  9 

57  16 

31  15 

64  18 
20  28 

65  28 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 


THE  Maori  name  of  New  Zealand  is  '*  Ao  tea-roa  "  (the  long  white 
clond) ;  of  the  North  Island,  ^' Teika-a-Maui "  (the  fish  of 
>Iaai);  of  the  South  Island,  '' Te-wai-pounami "  (the  phbce  of  the 
greenstone)  ;  and  of  Stewart  Island,  '*  Rakiura." 

Of  all  the  tribes  native  to  the  "  seven  colonies "  the  Maoris  of  New 
Zealand  alone  have  given  serious  trouble  to  the  white  population. 
From  the  visit  of  Tasmim  to  Murderers'  Bay  till  comparativelj  modem 
times,  the  Maori  has  been  a  menace  to  European  colonisation.  He 
alone  of  all  the  Australasians  dared  defend  his  own  with  a  courage,  a 
pertinacity,  and  a  skill  which  have  extorted  the  admiration,  and 
frequently  compelled  the  terror  of  the  white  invader.  Though  not 
aboriginal  to  New  Zealand,  he  is  so  identified  with  the  history  of  the- 
Islands  from  our  first  knowledge  of  them,  that  it  is  convenient  to  con- 
sider him  briefly  before  proceeding  to  trace  the  progress  of  European 
settlement  in  "  Ao-tea-roa.'* 

Much  doubt  exists  as  to  the  ancient  cradle  of  the  Maori  race.  Many- 
theories  have  been  advanced  on  this  subject,  but  the  favourite  one  appears, 
to  be  that  which  gives  as  their  place  of  origin  some  island  of  the  Sanioan 
Group,  or,  as  their  own  traditions  designate  the  place  of  their  exodus^ 
"  Hawaiki/'  The  legend  runs  that  a  chief  of  Hawaiki  left  the  island 
after  a  civil  war,  voyaged  to  Ao-tea-roa,  and  returned  thence  to  the 
land  of  his  birth  with  marvellous  accounts  of  all  that  he  had  seen  in  hia 
adventurous  journey,  and  of  the  wealth  of  the  new  country  that  he  had 
visited.  This  daring  navigator  was  named  either  Kupe  or  Ngahue;  but 
though  traditions  vary  concerning  this,  they  concur  in  making  him  the 
leader  of  the  expedition  that  planted  his  race  in  its  present  home. 
Tasman  describes  the  natives  of  Golden  or  Murderers*  Bay  as  being 
possessed  of  double  canoes,  though  when  the  country  was  annexed,  some 
200  years  afterwards,  the  Maoris  had  forgotten  how  to  build  them.  It  is, 
however,  quite  possible  that  they  journeyed  safely  over  the  thousands; 
of  miles  of  open  ocean  which  separate  New  Zealand  from  the  tropical 
islands  of  the  Samoan  group  in  these  typical  vessels  of  the  South  Sea. 
Islands.  The  Maori  race  is  brown  in  colour,  handsome  of  feature,  and 
evidently  identical  with  the  people  who  have  spread  throughout  the 
broad  Pacific  from  Hawaii  to  Raratonga,  and  who  have  in  some  of 
the  groups  mingled  their  blood  with  that  of  inferior  Melanesian 
peoples.     Recently  a  well-known  authority  has  stated  that  ethnological 
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invQstigatioDs  seem  to  p<Hnt  to  the  oonelusion  that  prior  to  its  oocupa- 
tion  of  the  iakods  in  the  Pacific,  the  Maori  race  dwelt  on  some  main- 
land — probably  oa  the  plains  and  foothills  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains 
itf  India. 

When  Cook  landed  he  fonnd  the  islanda  apparently  crowded  by  a 
dense  popalatian.  ThiiB  appearance  was,  howerer,  misleading,  and 
merely  arose  from  the  tendency  of  the  Maoris  to  cluster  along  the 
shore  line  and  at  the  mouths  of  rivera  It  has  since  been  computed 
that  the  total  nomber  of  Maoris  at  that  time  could  not  have  been  more 
than  1 50,000,  which  had  decreased  to  80,000  by  1 840,  and  has  now  further 
shrank  to  about  half  that  number.  Exc^t  on  the  shores  of  Cook's 
Stnits,  they  planted  only  a  few  scattered  outposts  in  the  South 
Island.  This  is  the  larger  island  of  the  two,  but  it  is  also 
the  colder,  mod  therein  lies  the  chief  secret  of  the  check  to  the 
Maori  inoreasBL  They  were  a  tropical  race  transplanted  into  a 
tsmperate  climate.  They  showed  much  the  same  tendency  to  cling  to 
the  North  Island  as  the  negroes  in  North  America  to  herd  in  the  Gulf 


Respecting  their  antiquity  as  an  imported  race  from  a  Polynesian 
hoDie,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  names  of  most  of  their  canoes  are 
still  remembered,  and  all  the  tribes  agree  in  their  accounts  of  the  doings 
o£  the  people  of  the  principal  canoes  after  their  arrival  in  New  Zealand ; 
and  from  these  traditional  accounts  the  descent  of  numerous  tribes  has 
been  traced.  Calculations,  based  on  the  genealogical  staves  kept  by 
the  "  tohungas,"  or  priests,  and  on  the  well-authenticated  traditions 
€i  the  people,  indicato  that  about  twenty-one  generations  have  passed 
since  the  iniinigration,  which  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  to  have  taken 
pkce  about  525  years  ago.  The  position  of  the  legendaiy  Hawaiki  is 
imknown,  but  nuuiy  places  in  the  South  Seas  have  been  thus  named  in 
monory  of  the  mother-land.  The  Registrar-General  of  New  Zealand 
notes  that  the  Maoris  speak  a  very  pure  dialect  of  the  Polynesian 
language — the  common  tongue,  with  more  or  less  variation,  in  all  the 
Pacific  Islands ;  and  that  Captain  Cook,  when  he  first  visited  New  Zea- 
kmd,  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  a  native  of  Tahiti,  whose  speech 
was  easily  understood  by  the  Maoris,  and  who  obtained  from 
them  much  of  their  traditional  history.  Cannibalism  existed  in  New 
Zealand  from  the  earliest  periods  known  to  Europeans,  and  sailors 
belonging  to  the  expeditions  of  Taaman,  Cook,  and  others  were 
devoured  by  the  Maori  patriots.  The  custom  of  eating  the  bodies 
of  enemies  killed  in  battle  obtained  up  to  a  very  late  period.  The 
pnutice  of  tattooing  was  general  in  the  early  days  of  European 
ookmisation,  but  is  now  rapidly  dying  out  among  the  younger  generation 
of  Maoris. 

The  visits  of  Tasman,  Cook,  and  other  voyagers  to  New  2^ealand 
have  been  described  at  some  length  in  the  chapter  of  this  volume  deal- 
ing with  the  Discovery  of  Australia.  It  was  in  virtue  of  the  sovereignty 
prodaimed  by  Captain  Cook  in  the  year  1770  that  the  islands  of  New 
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Zealand  were  included  as  a  part  of  the  British  dominions  iu  the  Royal 
Commission  appointing  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  in  1787.  In 
the  following  year  Oaptain  Arthur  J^hil lip  and  his  little  colony  of  convicts 
established  themselves  on  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson,  jN'ew  Sooth 
Wales.  As  stated  in  the  opening  chapter  of  this  work,  the  choice  of 
New  South  Wales  as  the  locality  for  the  first  penal  settlement  in 
Australasia  was  in  some  measure  due  to  dread  of  the  ferocity  and 
cannibalism  of  the  old-time  Maori. 

In  1791  Captain  Vancouver  anchored  in  Dusky  Bay  when  on  his 
voyage  round  the  world,  and  in  1793  Admiral  D'Entrecastcaux  touched 
at  New  Zealand  in  his  search  for  the  unfortunate  La  Perouse.  In  the 
latter  year,  also,  the  "  Daedalus,"  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Hanson,  was  sent  by  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  to  cruise 
about  the  New  Zealand  coast  with  the  avowed  intention  of  kidnapping 
one  or  more  Maoris  to  teach  the  convict  settlers  of  Norfolk  Island 
the  Maori  method  of  flax-dressing.  Unfortunately,  one  of  the  captives 
secured  was  a  priest  ("tohunga")  and  the  other  a  chief  ("  rangatira"), 
and  they  would  not  admit  that  they  knew  anything  about  such  work, 
and  were  restored  to  their  homes  after  several  months'  detention. 

In  the  year  1793,  Sydney  whalers  began  to  visit  the  coasts  of  New 
Zealand  ;  .and  adventurous  spirits,  honest  and  outlaw,  ran  into  the  ports 
of  the  islands  for  spars  and  flax,  preserved  human  heads,  and  other  native 
curiosities.  Frightful  atrocities  were  at  times  perpetrated  by  the  Maoris, 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  some  cases  the  knavery  and  cruelty 
of  the  traders  were  directly  responsible  for  them.  In  1807  a  vessel 
had  been  taken  by  the  east  coast  natives,  and  the  entire  crew,  with  one 
exception,  were  kUled  and  eaten.  In  1809  occurred  the  "Boyd"  massacre, 
when  fifty  Europeans  were  murdered  at  Poverty  Bay;  this  was  an 
act  of  retaliatory  vengeance  dealt  out  to  the  passengers  and  crew  of  the 
ship  "Boyd"  for  the  flogging  of  a  chiefs  son.  In  1816  the  brig 
''Agnes"  was  stranded  in  the  same  locality,  and  out  of  a  creM*  of 
fourteen  all  save  one  were  killed  and  eaten. 

A  remunerative  trade  in  seal-skins  was  carried  on  for  a  time,  these 
being  amongst  the  first  articles  of  export  from  the  then  territory  of 
New  South  Wales,  but  the  unrestricted  slaughter  of  the  animals 
between  1800  and  1820,  caused  their  capture  to  be  no  longer  a  paying 
enterprise.  There  was  also  a  trade  in  timber  hewn  near  the  shores 
of  the  Hauraki  Gulf,  and  shipped  at  profitable  prices  from  Sydney  to 
India  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Bay  of  Islands  was  also  the 
centre  of  much  activity  during  the  palmy  days  of  the  whaling  industry. 

In  1814  the  Church  Missionaries  appeared,  and  strengthened  the 
feeling  of  security  which  had  grown  up  through  trade,  though  New 
Zealand  continued  to  have  the  evil  reputation  of  being  the  Alsatia  of 
the  Pacific.  Missionary  enterprise  was  made  possible  by  the  growing 
intercourse  between  the  whites  and  the  Maoris.  To  the  islands  flocked 
deserters  and  shipwrecked  seamen,  runaway  convicts,  and  all  kinds 
of  nondescript  adventurers  of  the  "  Bully  "  Hayes  type.     Sometimes 
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they  were  promptly  killed  and  eaten;  sometimes  they  were  adopted 
by  the  natives,  and  speedily  sank  below  the  level  of  the  Maoris 
themselves,  marrying  one,  two,  or  three  wives  according  to  fancy  or 
the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held  by  their  adopted  tribesmen.  As 
trade  grew  up  between  the  whites  and  the  natives,  the  "Pakeha  Maori," 
or  European,  who  sold  his  nation-right  for  a  mess  of  savage  pottage, 
became  an  object  of  competition  among  the  islanders,  who  found  him  a 
Qsefnl  agent  and  interpreter.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  days  of 
Governor  King,  from  1 805  to  1 807,  the  first  natives,  amongst  them  several 
chiefs,  voluntarily  went  to  England  and  to  New  South  Wales.  These 
visits  fired  the  missionary  zeal  of  Samuel  Marsden,  who  resolved  upon 
acting  the  part  of  a  St.  Augustine  to  the  Maoris.  In  1807  Marsden 
accompanied  Governor  King  to  England,  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the 
Church  Missionaries'  Society  in  the  establishment  of  a  mission  settle- 
ment in  New  Zealand.  On  his  return  to  the  Colony  in  1810  he 
brought  with  him  two  lay  catechists  for  his  mission,  Messrs.  King 
and  Hall,  a  carpenter  and  an  iron- worker.  When  the  missionaries 
arrived  in  Sydney  the  air  was  filled  with  rumours  of  rapine  and  murder, 
much  exaggerated.  These  arose  out  of  the  horror  excited  by  the 
ghastly  outrage  known  to  hisstory  as  the  "  Boyd  "  massacre. 

It  had  been  proposed  by  the  merchants  of  Sydney  about  this  time  to 
form  a  New  Zealand  Company  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements  had  been  completed  before  tidings  of  the 
massacre  came  to  Port  Jackson ;  but  when  the  tragedy  was  made 
known  the  idea  was  abandoned,  and  the  catechists  for  the  New  Zealand 
Mission  proceeded  to  Parramatta  to  wait  until  the  public  indignation 
had  subsided.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Kendall  came  to  join  the  mission,  but 
he  also  was  sent  to  Parramatta  with  his  wife  and  family,  until  con- 
tinued peace  on  the  New  Zealand  coast  begat  renewed  confidence. 
During  the  time  of  the  disorder  in  the  mother  colony,  brought  about 
by  the  quarrels  of  Governor  Bligh  with  the  officers  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps,  a  disastrous  license  appears  to  have  l^een  taken  by  the 
ahipmasters  trading  from  Port  Jackson  to  New  Zealand,  which  provoked 
reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  entailing  some  loss  of  life. 

In  the  year  1814  Governor  Macquarie  gave  Mr.  Marsden  leave  of 
absence  to  go  to  New  Zealand  to  establish  his  mission,  provided  the 
latives  on  the  east  coast  of  the  North  Island  were  reported  to  be  in  a 
peaceful  condition.  To  obtain  the  necessary  information  Mr.  Marsden 
<iespatched  the  brig  "  Active  "  to  the  Bay  of  Islands,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Peter  Dillon,  who  subsequently  became  celebrated  for 
kia  discovery  of  the  relics  of  La  Perouse  and  his  expedition  on  the 
island  of  Vanikoro.  Mr.  Kendall  accompanied  the  brig,  and  several 
native  chiefs  returned  in  her  to  strengthen  the  chances  of  Mr.  Marsden's 
visit  On  the  Governor's  being  satisfied  with  the  report,  the  chaplain 
<leparted  on  his  three  months'  leave  of  absence.  He  was  accompanied 
by  the  catechists,  Messrs.  King,  Hall,  and  Kendall,  and  a  Mr.  Nicholas. 
Mr.  Marsden  opened  his  mission  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  on  Christmas 
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Day,  1814.  The  natives  had  made  rade  preparations  for  the  event  by 
endosing  half  an  acre  with  a  fence,  erecting  a  pulpit  and  reading  desk 
in  the  centre^  covered  with  native  mats  dyed  black,  and  vsing  as 
seats  for  the  Europeans  some  bottoms  o£  old  canoes^  which  wean 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  pulpit.  A  flagstaff  was  erected  on  the 
highest  hill.  After  the  celebratioa  of  the  service,  which  was  heard 
with  much  decorum  and  attenticm,  Mr.  Maraden  prpached  from  the 
passage  in  Bt.  Luke,  '*  Behold  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  of  great  joj.** 
The  natiTeSy  oi  course,  knew  not  what  he  said,  so  that  the  sermon  was^ 
periu4)s,  more  picturesque  in  its  entourage  than  edifying  in  its  effects. 
At  its  conclusion  the  Maoris  indulged  in  their  wardance,  and  thus 
Christianity  and  cannibalism  came  into  contact.  New  Zealand  was 
practically  proclaimed  a  dependency  of  New  South  Wales  by  the 
appointment  of  Missionary  Kendall  as  Resident  Magistrate  at  the 
mission  station. 

After  visiting  the  Thames,  Mr.  Maraden  returned  to  New  Sovth 
Wales,  leaving  the  catechists  at  the  Bay  of  Islands.  He  did  no^ 
again  visit  the  mission  until  1819,  when  an  ordained  clergymau,  the 
Kev.  S.  Butler,  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  station.  The 
mission  brig,  the  '*  Active,"  which  had  been  purchased  by  Mr. 
Marad^i  in  1814,  was,  however,  kept  running  between  Port  Jackson 
and  the  Bay  of  Islands,  so  that  the  catechists  were  in  constant  oom- 
munication  with  head-quarters,  while  the  whale  ships  frequenting  the 
Bay  gave  some  measure  of  protection  by  their  presence.  Acting  under 
instructions  from  Crovemor  Macquarie,  Maraden  explored  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  northern  part  of  New  Zealand.  He  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  European  who  published  a  description  of  the  Hokianga 
River,  which  had  been  made  known  to  Governor  King  from  the  map  of 
the  North  Island  drawn  by  the  Maoris,  Tuki  and  Hum,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Governor's  house  at  Norfolk  Island.  In  the  year  following  he  viaited 
New  Zealand  in  H.M.  storeship  the  ^'  Dromedary,"  which  was  sent 
thither  to  procure  spars  for  topmasts  for  the  Navy.  He  remained  at 
North  Island  for  several  months,  exploring  the  Thames,  Tamaki,  and 
Kaipara  districts. 

The  progress  of  the  missionaries  in  their  task  of  Christianising  and 
civilising  the  Maoris  was  at  first  painfully  slow,  but  it  became  rapid 
and  general  during  the  ten  years  preceding  the  annexation  of  the 
islands  by  the  British  Crown  in  1840. 

Marsden  had  a  veritable  genius  for  administration,  and  he  thorough]  j 
believed  in  the  saving  eflicacy  of  social  organisation.  He  wished  every 
convert  to  learn  a  trada  He  himself  had  been  a  blacksmith  before 
becoming  a  chaplain,  and  his  helpers  were  wielders  of  tools  of  iron  or 
steel  as  well  as  of  the  arms  of  the  spirit.  He  sought  to  save  men's 
souls  by  teaching  them  to  dig  and  delve  and  to  be  cunning  in  the  use 
of  saw  and  hammer.  He  saw  clearly  enon|[^  that  the  future  of  the 
Maori,  ^temporal  and  spiritual,  lay  in  the  annexation  by  the  British 
Crown,  and  to  this  end  he  laboured.     His  gliostly  comfort  was  material 
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enoegli  to  be  weighed  and  measured,  bat  he  was  the  man  for  the 
ataation,  and  he  knew  it  with  the  stolid  obstinacy  characteristic  of 
hia  Torkahire  blood.  I^aturally  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  unfortu- 
natelj,  some  of  his  ooadjutors  thought  otherwise,  and  sowed  seeds  of 
fiiasension  concerning  things  immaterial  to  Marsden's  organised  scheme- 
of  temporal  salvation.  The  Maoris,  with  their  keen  imagination,  were 
quick  to  seize  upon  quibbles,  and  sects  sprang  up  as  quickly  as  mush- 
rooms.  Rival  tribes  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  select  varying  and 
opposing  beliefs,  and  in  contemning  the  adherents  o^  churches  other 
than  their  own. 

The  first  difficulty  that  confronted  the  missionaries  was  a  translation 
of  tiie  Bible.  To  obtain  this  they  enlisted  the  services  of  a  notaUe* 
convert)  Hongi,  and  another  Maori  chief.  Mr.  Kendall  went  to  England^ 
aocompanied  by  Hongi :  their  views,  however,  were  very  opposite.  The 
preadier  wanted  aid  to  put  the  Maori  language  into  written  form, 
writing  being  a  mode  of  conmiunicattng  thought  unknown  to  the 
native  race.  Hongi  wanted  guns  and  ammunition  to  enable  him 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  his  houseliold  enemies ;  but  no  word 
ol  this  escaped  hun.  In  the  end  each  got  what  he  wished  for. 
Mr.  Kendall  obtamed  the  assistance  of  Professor  Lee,  who,  with 
Hongi's  help,  constructed  a  granmiar  and  vocabulary  of  the  New 
Zealand  language  sufficient  for  the  translation  projected.  On  his 
arrival  in  England,  Hongi  was  lionised.  George  the  Fourth 
gave  him  a  suit  of  armour,  and  various  admirers  presented 
him  with  guns  and  other  gifts.  On  leaving  England  the  Govern- 
meat  provided  him  with  a  passage  to  Sydney  on  his  way  home.  On 
reaefauig  Sydney  Hongi  took  up  his  residence  with  his  friend,  Mr. 
Marsden,  and  there  met  Hinaki,  a  neighbouring  chief,  on  a  visit  to  the 
venerable  missionary.  It  appears  that  while  Hongi  was  in  England  one 
ol  kis  Ngapuhi  tribesmen  had  been  killed  by  some  connections  of 
Hiaaki's  pec^le.  Here,  then,  was  an  immediate  opportunity  of  trying 
his  guns,  and  testing  the  invulnerability  of  his  royal  suit  of  armour. 
Hinaki  sued  for  peace,  but  Hongi  wanted  war,  and  intended  to  have  it. 
To  this  end  he  disposed  of  all  his  other  presents  and  converted  the  pi*o- 
oeeds  into  more  muskets  and  more  ammunition.  Although  Hongi  and 
Hinaki  sat  at  the  same  table,  slept  under  the  same  roof,  and  travelled 
baek  to  New  Zealand  on  the  same  ship,  none  of  Hinaki's  arguments 
could  induce  the  blood-lustful  chief  to  abandon  his  design  of  having  a 
practical  test  of  the  new  instruments  of  warfare  which  he  had  procured 
in  England.  There  was,  therefore,  nothing  left  for  Hinaki  to  do  but 
ooUect  his  followers  on  his  retarn  home  and  make  the  boldest  showing 
poanble.  Whenthe  battle  was  fought  he  maintained  a  brave  resistance  for 
some  time,  but  at  length  the  new  weapons  prevailed,  and  Hinaki,  together 
with  a  thousand  of  his  followers,  were  slain,  while  numbers  were  taken 
csptive.  Of  the  slain  300  were  oooked  and  eaten  on  the  battle-field  by 
the  victors.  Hongi  next  invaded  the  territory  of  the  tribes  round 
Mercury  Bay^  and  then  proceeded  to  Kaipara  where  he  made  a  great 
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slaughter.  In  1822  he  again  visited  the  Thames  and  the  Waikato,  and 
ascended  the  Waipa,  where  he  took  several  large  "  pas,"  and  proceeded 
thence  almost  to  the  Wanganui,  slaying  in  this  expedition  ahioat  1,500 
of  his  enemies.  His  name  spread  terror  wherever  he  went,  and  when 
remonstrated  with  by  the  missionaries  he  declared  his  intention  of  subju- 
gating the  whole  island.  In  1823  he  won  a  victory  at  Rotorua,  when 
many  were  slain.  In  1 827  he  declared  war  against  Tara,  and  the  tribe 
which  had  been  concerned  in  the  '*  Boyd"  massacre,  and  daring  the 
early  part  of  the  year  his  followers  plundered  and  burnt  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Station  at  Whangaroa.  The  life  of  this  remarkable  savage 
terminated  in  March,  1828,  from  injuries  received  by  a  bullet- wound  in 
the  preceding  year.  It  has  been  computed  that  about  10,000  persons 
were  killed  in  Hongi's  various  raids,  and  seme  writers  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  double  this  estimate. 

In  the  year  1825  the  first  New  Zealand  Association  was  formed  in 
London.  It  was  composed  of  men  of  influence,  among  whom  was  Lord 
Durham.  A  vessel  was  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the 
country  and  conveying  settlers  to  New  Zealand.  The  command  of  the 
ship,  called  the  '^  Rosanna,"  was  given  to  Captain  James  Herd,  a  seaman 
well  acquainted  with  the  New  Zealand  coast.  No  later  than  the  year 
1822  he  had  been  in  the  Hokianga  River  in  the  ship  "Providence,"  when 
he  witnessed  a  deed  of  conveyance  of  land  from  native  chiefs  to  one 
Charles,  Baron  de  Thierry,  who,  in  his  absence,  was  represented  by 
Mr.  Kendall.  With  the  exception  of  Marsden,  all  the  early  missionaries 
seemed  determined  to  do  all  they  could  to  deprive  Great  Britain  of  her 
sovereignty  over  the  islands.  Captain  Herd  bought  two  islands  in  the 
Hauraki  Gulf,  and  a  strip  of  land  at  Hokianga.  The  "Rosanna" 
arrived  in  Hauraki  Gulf  in  1826,  reached  the  l^y  of  Islands  on  the 
26th  October  of  the  same  year,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Hokianga, 
where  a  record  of  this  early  attempt  at  colonisation  is  still  preserved  in 
the  designation  of  Herd^s  Point.  A  war-dance  at  one  of  the  places 
visited  by  the  "  Rosanna "  was  said  to  have  terrified  the  immigrants, 
who  insisted  upon  being  canned  back  to  England,  a  stipulation  ha>ing 
been  made  between  them  and  the  company  before  leaving  the  port  of 
departure,  that  they  should  be  roconveycd  to  England  if  they  disliked 
remaining  in  New  Zealand ;  and  of  all  the  intending  Rettlers,  some 
sixty  in  number,  only  four  prefen-ed  to  remain.  The  "  Rosanna"  went 
to  Sydney  early  in  the  year  1827,  where  the  stores  of  the  expedition 
were  sold  by  public  auction,  and  Captain  Herd,  and  those  of  the  party 
who  felt  dispc^ed  to  do  so,  sailed  for  England.  The  cost  of  this  venture 
is  said  to  have  been  £20,000. 

From  1820  to  1830  was  a  time  far  surpassing  in  bloodshed  and  ruin 
anything  witnessed  in  the  islands  before  or  since — a  result  of  horror 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Maoris  had  thoroughly  learnt  the  lesson  in- 
stilled into  their  minds  by  the  bloody  victories  of  Hongi,  and  not  a 
'*  brave  "  in  the  North  Island  but  possessed  his  fire-lock.  During  the 
decade  between  1830  and  1840,  however,  New  Zealand  gradually  drifted 
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into  a  new  phase  of  existence,  and  began  to  respond  to  the  dominance  of 
the  white  man.     In  England  more  than  one  influential  believer  in  the 
fatare  of  Australasia  had  long  been  keenly  watching  the  fortunes  of 
New  Zealand,  and  Great  Britain  was  soon  to  learn  that  these  islands 
were  not  indifferent  to  France  also.   In  1829  a  deputation  waited  on  the 
Bake  of  Wellington,  then  Prime  Minister,  to  urge  that  New  Zealand 
should  be  acquired   and   settled.      His   Grace,   interestedly   advised, 
flatly  refused  to  think  of  any  such  thing.     It  was  then  that  he  made 
the  historic  remark  that,  "  supposing  New  Zealand  to  be  as  valuable 
an  acquisition  to  the  Crown  as  the  deputation  wished  to  make  out, 
Great  Britain  had  already  colonies  enough."     It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
capital  of  New  Zealand  is  named  after  the  great  man  whose  sole  con- 
nection with  the  colony  was  a  fiat  refusal  to  include  it  in  the  Empire. 
The  singular  indifference  of  English  statesmen  to  the  great  possibilities 
of  New  Zealand  is  now  a  matter  for  marvel.     The  truth  is,  that  the 
missionaries  stood  in  the  way  of  annexation,  and  they  were  listened  to. 
They  represented  the  one  element  of  self-sacrifice  in  a  community  of 
greed  and  lust ;  but  they  were,  after  all,  only  human.     They  had  tasted 
of  the  sweets  of  power,  and  represented  all  the  vague  majesty  of  British 
authority,  and  they  were  loth  to  lose  pride  of  place  and  privilege — and 
annexation  meant  nothing  less  to  them.     By  a  singular  obtuseness  the 
Governors  of  New  South  Wales  gradually  relaxed  their  supervision  of 
New  2«ealand  as  a  dependency  of  the  mother  colony — a  sin  against 
patriotism  which  the  governing  missionaries  in  North  Island  did  their 
utmost  to  encourage — and  "  No  Man's  Land  "  was  rapidly  becoming 
British  only  by  virtue  of  the  nationality  of  those  who  exploited  it.    The 
white  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  comprised  at  this  time  four  classes  - 
first,  the  missionaries  and  their  immediate  dependents;   second,  the 
"Pakeha  Maoris"  or  de-civilised  whites  who  had  thrown  in  their  lives 
and  their  lots  with  the  native  race ;  third,  the  whalers  and  scalers  of 
the  South  Seas — ^mor^  birds  of  plea-sure  and  passage ;  and  fourth,  the 
traders  and  others  settled  at  the  Bay  of  Islands.     In  the  liist-namecl 
heautifol  inlet   had   been  founded   a  marine  Alsatia,  a   Bohemia   of 
villainous  license,  known  as  "Kororareka"  (now  Russell),  where,  on 
occasion,  as  many  as  a   thousand  whites  indulged  in  unbridled  and 
brutalising  debauchery,  no  fewer  than  thirty-five  large  whaling  ships  at  a 
cime  lying  off  its  beach  in  the  Bay.     Matters,  indeed,  had  reaehed  such 
a  pitch  that  the  better-disposed  of  the  inhabitants  formed  them  selves 
into  a  vigilance  committee,  each  member  of  which  attended  the  meetings, 
armed  with  musket  and  cutlass. 

In  1830,  so  horrible  had  become  the  outrages  of  the  traffic  in 
preserved  and  tattooed  human  heads,  that  Governor  Darling  prohibited 
the  commerce,  and,  inferentially,  the  secret  murders  due  to  it,  by 
attaching  a  penalty  of  £40,  coupled  with  exposure  of  the  name  of  the 
trader  who  should  engage  in  it.  The  missionaries,  utterly  powerless  to 
stem  or  turn  this  gathering  flood  of  vice  and  violence,  were  moved  in 
1831  to  induce  the  various  chiefs  of  the  neighbourhood  to  petition  the 
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British  CrovemineBt  for  aone  paroteeiion  and  icpressave  aid ;  and  it  warn 
high  time,  as  the  annals  of  the  period  show,  thou^  on  rare  oocasioos 
constituted  lawlessness  oonld  be  enlisted  in  upholding  constltvted 
Anthority,  jet,  even  then,  at  the  expense  of  the  extinction  of  eveir 
flMitiment  of  pitj  or  mercy.  Thua»  a  Sydney  vessel,  having  eigh^ 
convicts  on  board,  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  when  it  transpired 
that  the  outlaws  had  overpowered  their  guard,  and,  seizing  the  craft, 
managed  to  navigate  her  to  New  Zealand.  On  their  arrival,  an  M 
trader  named  Duke,  with  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  Maoris  whom 
he  had  enlisted  in  his  service,  immediately  boarded  the  vessel,  fought 
and  conquered  the  felon  barrators,  and  took  them  back  to  Sydney, 
where  nine  were  duly  hanged  for  their  offence.  A  type  of  the  class  of 
ruffians,  the  most  infamous  of  all,  who  frequented  New  Zealand  wateiv 
at  this  period  was  a  trader  named  Stewart.  This  fiend  in  human  ah^)e 
formed  a  most  bloodthirsty  compact  with  a  Maori  chief  named  Te 
Rauparaha,  famed  alike  for  craft  and  cruelty.  The  chiefs  father  had 
heen  slain  in  an  incidental  fray  by  the  Maoris  of  Kaiapoi  in  the  South 
Island,  and  Te  Bauparaha  burned  to  avenge  his  death.  When  Stewart 
arrived  in  the  '*  Elizabeth,"  Te  Rauparaha  hired  the  vessel  to  take  him, 
on  payment  of  30  tons  of  flax,  to  Akaroa,  which  was  inhabited  by 
natives  of  the  some  tribe  as  those  who  had  slain  his  father.  The  local 
chief  and  his  friends  visited  the  vessel  on  Stewart's  assurance  that  he 
had  no  hostile  Maoris  on  board,  Te  Rauparaha  and  his  men  concealing 
themselves  in  the  hold.  Then  a  scene  of  frightful  carnage  ensued. 
The  chief  and  his  ^' rangatiras "  were  seized,  the  men  warriors  and 
common  people  butchered,  while  the  remainder  were  reserved  for  a 
worse  fate.  Te  Rauparaha  and  his  followers,  flushed  with  success, 
landed  and  fired  the  village,  murdering  all  they  could  lay  hands  upon. 
Some  of  the  bodies  were  taken  on  board  and,  with  Stewart  s  acquiescence, 
cooked  in  the  brig's  coppers.  On  returning  to  Cook's  Straits,  Te 
Rauparaha  and  his  men  landed,  but  Stewart  retained  the  captive  chief 
•on  board  the  "  Elizabeth "  until  the  30  tons  of  flax  were  furnished. 
When  this  was  i-eceived  he  handed  over  the  chief  and  his  wife,  who 
woi-e  tortured  to  death.  Stewart  was  afterwards  arrested  in  Sydney 
and  thrown  into  prison,  but  in  spite  of  Governor  Darling's  efforts,  the 
prosecution  failed  through  lack  of  evidence. 

It  was  to  put  down  such  ruffians  as  Stewart  and  his  fellows  that  the 
missionaries  used  their  influence  with  the  Maori  chiefs  to  induce  them 
to  apply  to  King  William  the  Fourth  for  British  protection  ;  though  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  all  New  Zealand  was  one  Kororareka,  for 
the  mission  extended  its  influence,  not  only  along  the  coasts,  but  in 
many  districts  of  the  interior,  bringing  a  large  minority  of  the  natives 
into  an  outward  adoption  of  Christianity. 

Acting  on  the  appeal  of  the  "  Confederated  Chiefs  of  North  Tsland,'' 
representations  were  forwarded  to  the  Imperial  authorities  from  the 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  suggesting  the  appointment  of  a  British 
Resident,  and,  in   1832,  Lord  Ripon  despatched  Mr.  James  Busby,  a 
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dril  engineer  of  Kew  South  Waies,  who  was  then  on  a  rtadt  to  England, 
to  fill  that  position.  H.M.H.  **  Interne  "  was  employed  to  carry  him 
to  his  Besidencj,  where  he  arrived  on  the  5th  May,  1833»  and  stationed 
bima^  at  Waitangi,  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  a  short  distance  from  the 
Piahia  Miasion  Station,  imder  the  official  legis  of  Sir  Richard  Bonrke, 
Governor  of  New  Soath  Wales.  Busby  was  paid  a  salary,  and 
pnmded  with  *^200  a  year  to  distribute  in  prea^its  to  the  native 
chiefe ;  but  he  had  no  real  authority,  and  was  not  backed  by  any  f <»rce. 
Instead  of  seeking  to  extend  the  dominion  of  the  British  Empire,  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  British  Consul,  Busby  drew  up  a  federal 
conslztution  for  the  Maori  tribes,  ambitiously  designated  ^'  The  Con- 
federacy of  the  Thirteen  Northern  Chiefs,''  and  asked  the  Colonial 
Office  to  abandon  all  British  claims  to  New  Zealand,  and  to  recognise 
such  "  confederacy  "  as  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State ;  and,  stranger 
still,  the  proposal  was  agreed  to  in  London.  In  1835  Mr.  Busby  sug- 
gested that  the  New  Zealanders  should  have  a  national  flag,  enabling 
vessels  built  in  the  colony  to  possess  freedom  of  trade  in  British  ports  ; 
and  the  proposal  being  also  approved.  Captain  Lambert,  in  H.M.S. 
^  Alligator,''  was  sent  to  the  Bay  of  Islands  with  three  patterns  of  flags 
for  the  chiefs  to  select  from.  The  flag  was  chosen  accordingly,  and 
saluted  as  the  standard  of  an  independent  country.  Mr.  Busby  man- 
aged to  get  the  chiefs  to  accept  his  constitution,  and  his  national  flag 
▼as  ceremonioosly  run  up ;  but  the  hoisting  of  this  piece  of  bunting 
fonned  the  first  and  last  act  in  the  federation  of  Maori  tribes  under 
parliamentary  institutions.  From  the  Bay  of  Islands  H.M.S.  "Alli- 
gator "  proceeded  to  the  west  coast  of  the  North  Island  to  punish  the 
Ngatiruani  tribe,  who  had  behaved  with  inhumanity  to  the  crew  of  the 
barque  "Harriett,"  in  April,  1834,  and  who  held  captive  Mrs,  Guani, 
the  wife  of  the  Captain,  with  her  children.  On  board  the  "  Alligator  " 
was  a  company  of  the  50th  regiment.  Mrs.  Guard  and  her  children 
▼ere  released ;  two  viUages,  crowded  with  a  mixed  assemblage  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  cannonaded;  the  habitations  in 
two  "pas"  and  their  accumtdated  store  of  provisions  were  burned, 
and  the  head  of  the  principal  chief,  who  had  been  slain,  was  cut  ofl' 
and  kicked  ^7  the  triumphant  soldiers  and  marines  as  a  football 
along  the  beach.  Thus  did  the  enlightened  white  emulate  the 
brutalities  of  the  uncivilised  barbarian.  In  the  year  1837  Governor 
Bourke  recalled  Busby,  on  the  ground  that  his  appointment  to  the 
consulship  at  Kororareka  had  not  answered  the  expectations  that  had 
been  formed 

In  1837  Captain  Hobson  was  in  Sydney  in  command  of  H.M.S. 
^' Rattlesnake."  A  serious  war  was  then  raging  among  the  native 
tribes  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  Sir  Bichard  Bourke  thought  it  his 
duty  to  request  Oftptain  Hobson  to  proceed  thither  and  protect  British 
interests,  and  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  country.  In  the  report, 
w-hich  attracted  considerable  attention,  Captain  Hobson  proposed  that 
^Bctories  should  be  established  after  the  manner  of  the  early  trading 
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companies  of  the  EDglish  and  the  Dutch.  When  making  the  recoi»' 
mendation  he  was  probably  not  aware  that  the  Sydney  merchants  had, 
in  1815,  made  a  similar  proposal  to  Governor  Macquaiie.  He  also 
recommended  that  a  treaty  should  be  made  with  the  New  Zealand 
chiefs  for  the  recognition  of  the  factories  and  for  the  protection  of 
British  subjects  and  property. 

Tt  was  also  in  the  year  1837  that  the  New  Zealand  Association  was 
formed,  Mr.  Francis  Baring  being  the  chairman.  Several  of  those 
gentlemen  who  were  in  the  venture  of  1825  to  Hokianga,  were  on  the 
Committee,  as  well  as  some  of  those  who  were  active  in  colonising 
South  Australia.  At  their  head  were  John  Lambton,  Earl  of  Durham, 
and  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield.  One  of  the  most  prominent  members 
WHS  Sir  William  Moles  worth.  The  movement  towards  systematized 
colonisation  had  a  certain  disturbing  effect  upon  the  Colonial  Office. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  was,  that  the  Colonial  Office  had  been  foolishly 
committed  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  "Confederacy  of  the  Thirteen 
Chiefs,"  and  did  not  know  precisely  how  to  recover  the  lost  ground. 
TiOrd  Glenelg  was  willing  to  grant  the  Association  a  charter  of  coloni- 
sation under  certain  conditions,  provided  the  consent  of  the  chiefs  could 
be  obtained.  One  of  these  conditions  was  objected  to  by  the  pro- 
moters. Lord  Glenelg  insisted  that  a  certain  amount  of  capital  should 
be  subscribed,  and  a  fixed  proportion  paid  before  the  Association 
should  assume  any  authority.  Lord  Durham  said  the  Association 
would  "neither  run  any  pecuniary  risk  nor  reap  any  pecuniary  ad  van* 
tage,"  and  so  the  negotiations  came  to  an  end.  In  June,  1838,  Mr. 
Francis  Baring  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  founding  a  British 
Colony  in  New  Zealand,  and  though  the  first  reading  was  carried  by 
seventy-four  votes  to  twenty-three,  it  was  thrown  out  on  the  second 
reading  by  a  majority  of  sixty. 

In  the  meantime  the  islands  were  being  overrun  by  speculative 
"land- sharks," — clever  adventurei's  who,  well  surmising  an  impending 
change  in  the  condition  of  affairs  in  New  Zealand,  hastened  to  secure 
some  claim,  in  many  cases  vague  and  shadowy  enough,  to  huge  estates 
all  over  the  country.  It  is  alleged  that  most  of  the  so-called  purchases 
of  native  lands  were  altogether  fictitious,  or  else  were  ynperfect  and 
made  for  absurdly  low  prices.  By  the  year  1840  it  was  estimated  that 
some  20,000,000  acres,  or  nearly  a  third  of  the  islands,  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  "acquired"  by  the  "land  sharks."  The  claims 
arising  out  of  these  dubious  transactions  brought  in  due  course  a 
plentiful  crop  of  confusion,  bitterness,  and  heart-burning.  There  was 
at  the  time  no  legally  constituted  authority  to  deal  with  such  cases, 
and  armed  conflict  between  the  Maori  warrior  chiefs  and  the  sharpers 
scheming  to  possess  the  estates  of  the  tribes  was  rapidly  becoming 
imminent.  Annexation  by  Great  Britain  was  the  onlv  solution  of  tho 
difficulty ;  and  it  is  to  the  ci-edit  of  Marsden  and  his  assistant,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Williams,  that  they  had  both  come  to  see  this  clearly.  Moreover, 
there  were  rumours  of  no  very  pleasant  character  that  the  French  had 
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desigitt  upon  the  islands.  The  missionaries  were  now  on  the  horns  of 
a  dilemma.  They  had  done  their  utmost  to  set  up  a  native  nation, 
indqpendent  of  Great  Britain.  With  a  few  exceptions  they  dreaded 
annexation ;  but  they  dreaded  annexation  by  the  French  most  of  all. 

The  burlesque  attempt  of  the  quaint  adventurer  De  Thierry  tc 
create  a  kingdom  of  his  own  in  the  North  Island  was  also  a  factor  in 
precipitating  events.  This  amusing  gentleman  had  endeavoured  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  his  countrymen  and  his  Government,  though 
spfMurently  with  small  success.  His  efforts  in  this  direction,  however,. 
served  to  attract  French  attention  to  New  Zealand  as  a  desirable 
posaesston ;  ao  when  another  knight  of  fortune,  also  French,  by  name 
Langlois,  the  captain  of  a  whaling  ship,  appealed  to  his  countrymen  to 
sid  him  in  exploiting  the  island's,  there  was  a  respectable  measure  of 
respousa  Langlois  professed  to  have  bought  300,000  acres  of  land  from 
&e  natives  of  the  Banks  Peninsula,  in  the  South  Island.  Owing  in 
pirt  to  the  exertions  of  this  adventurer,  a  French  syndicate,  called  *^  The 
Nantes-Bordelaise  Company,"  was  formed  to  found  a  French  settlement 
on  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  inlet  of  Akaroa  Harbour,  on  the  island 
which  Langlois  declared  he  had  purchased ;  and  in  this  colonising 
association  one  of  the  shareholders  was  Louis  Philippe.  The  formation 
of  the  French  company,  as  well  as  the  antics  of  Baron  De  Thierry, 
caused  no  little  uneasiness,  and  all  sorts  of  vague  surmises,  as  to  the. 
nature  of  the  intentions  of  France. 

Some  time  in  the  year  1838,  a  public  meeting  had  been  held  at 
Kororareka  to  consider  the  best  means  of  preserving  life  and  property 
in  the  district,  and  the  Kororareka  Association  was  formed  for  this 
purpose.  When  the  news  of  the  proceedings  at  the  township  capital 
of  the  Bay  of  Islands  reached  Great  Britain,  the  Colonial  Office  awoke 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  and  saw  that  further  delay  might 
prove  fatal  to  British  interests  in  the  islands,  and  the  annexation  of 
New  Zealand  to  the  Empire  was  determined  upon.  Still  the  pro- 
oeediogs  were  of  the  tardiest.  In  December,  1838,  it  was  proposed 
that  a  British  Consul  should  be  appointed  to  reside  in  New  Zealand, 
sod  Sir  George  Gipps,  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  was 
officially  informed  of  the  intention  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of 
the  next  year  that  the  selection  of  a  consular  agent  was  made,  and  it 
vas  determined  Uiat  *' certain  parts  of  the  islands  of  New  Zealand 
ahoold  be  added  to  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  as  a  dependency  of 
that  Grovemment,  and  that  Captain  Hobson,  R.N.,  should  proceed 
thither  as  Bricish  Ckmsul  to  fill  the  office  of  Lieutenant  Governor/^ 
In  June  and  July  the  arrangements  were  gazetted ;  in  August  Lorct 
Normanby  gave  the  Consul  his  instructions  ;  and  that  official  at  once 
prepared  to  proceed  with  his  family  in  H.M.S.  << Druid"  to  Port 
Jackson,  where  be  arrived  on  the  Christmas  Eve  of  1839. 

Captain  Hohson's  instructions  were  to  establish  a  form  of  civil 
govemmimt  with  the  consent  of  the  natives  ;  to  treat  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  authority  over  the  whole  or  any  portion   of  the 
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islands  ;  to  induce  the  chiefs  to  contract  that  no  lands  should  in  future 
be  sold  except  to  the  Crown ;  to  announce  by  proclamation  that  no 
titles  to  lands  acquired  from  the  natives  or  the  dependency  would  be 
recognised  except  such  as  were  confirmed  by  a  Crown  grant  ;  to 
arrange  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  determine  what  lands 
held  by  British  subjects  had  been  lawfully  acquired  ;  and  to  appoint  a 
protector  to  supervise  the  interests  of  the  Maori  population.  Captain 
Hobson  was  armed  with  a  dormant  commission,  authorising  him,  after 
annexing  New  Zealand,  to  govern  it  in  the  name  of  the  Queen.  In 
Sydney  a  Royal  Proclamation  was  issued,  under  which  New  Zealand 
was  included  within  the  political  boundary  of  the  Colony  of  New  South 
Wales.  Captain  Hobson  was  to  act  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  with  the 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales  as  his  superior  officer.  In  H.M.S. 
"  Herald  "  he  left  Sydney  for  the  Bay  of  Islands  where  he  arrived  on 
January  29th,  1840,  **  and  was  loyally  received  by  the  Alsatians."  The 
history  of  New  Zealand,  as  a  portion  of  the  British  Empire,  dates  from 
that  day. 

Captain  Hobson  was  accompanied  by  a  Treasurer,  a  Collector  of 
Customs,  a  Police  Magistrate,  two  clerks,  a  sergeant,  and  four  men  of 
the  mounted  police  of  New  South  Wales.  As  soon  as  the  "  Herald  '* 
left  Port  Jackson  Sir  George  Gipps  issued  three  proclamations,  the 
firafc,  already  referred  to,  extending  his  government  to  any  territory 
which  had  been  or  might  be  acquired  in  sovereignty  by  Her  Majesty 
within  the  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  commonly  caUed 
New  Zealand  ;  the  second,  appointing  Captain  Hobson  Lieutenant 
Grovernor  of  any  territory  that  might  be  acquired  by  Her  Majesty  ; 
and  the  third  declaring  that  Her  Majesty  would  not  acknowledge  as 
v^alid  any  title  to  land  which  either  had  been  or  should  be  thereafter 
.acquired  in  that  country,  which  was  not  either  derived  from  or  eon- 
firmed  by  a  grant  made  in  Her  Majesty's  name  or  on  her  behalf.  To 
the  land  claimants  of  Sydney  the  latter  proclamation  was  especially 
obnoxious,  as  the  traders  there  had  bought  large  tracts  for  speculative 
purposes.  In  this  connection  commissioners  were  subsequently  ap- 
pointed to  revise  claims  put  forward  by  some  individuals  to  large 
tracts  of  land  purchased  in  the  islands.  A  Bill  was  introduced  into 
the  New  South  Wales  Parliament  during  the  session  of  1840  for  the 
purpose,  when  Mr.  W.  C.  Wontworth  and  Mr.  James  Busby,  late 
Consul  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  some  others  who  had  purchased  land 
-from  several  New  Zealand  chiefs,  resisted  the  inquiry.  These  persons 
had  purchased  land  to  the  amount  of  10,000,000  acres  in  the  South 
Island,  and  200,000  acres  in  the  North  Island,  for  which  they  had  paid 
a  small  sum  in  cash,  and  agreed  to  the  further  payment  of  J&IOO  per 
annum  for  life  to  each  of  the  chiefs  that  had  ceded  his  territory.  The 
claimants  were  heard  at  the  Bar  of  the  Legislative  Council,  both  per- 
sonally and  by  counsel,  in  defence  of  their  claims,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  Bill.  Messrs.  Wentworth  and  Busby  were  heard  personally^  the 
others  through  their  counsel,  Mr.  W.  a'Beckett  (afterwards  Chief  Justice 
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of  Victoria)  and  Mr.  Darvall.  The  principles  upon  which  the  Bill 
was  framed  and  advocate  were  : — First,  that  the  savages  possessed  no 
other  right  in  the  country  they  inhabited  than  that  of  mere  occupation 
imtil  they  became  civilised  enough  to  put  it  to  some  proper  use — ^that 
of  cultivation  ;  consequently  they  were  incapable  of  giving  legal  title  of 
land  to  any  other  person  ;  second,  that  if  a  country  inhabited  by  men 
ef  this  description  were  afterwards  taken  possession  of  by  any  civilised 
colonising  power,  the  right  of  pre-emption  existed  only  in  that  power  ; 
that  British  subjects,  either  as  individuals  or  as  bodies,  possessed  no 
right  to  form  colonies  without  the  consent  of  the  Crown,  and  that,  in 
ihb  event  of  their  doing  so,  they  became  liable  to  be  ousted  by  the 
Crown  from  their  possessions.  The  Bill  was  passed,  and  after  the  Act 
became  law  a  number  of  the  claimants,  comprising  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  resident  in  New  Zealand,  pro- 
tested against  the  enforcement  *of  the  measure,  and  appealed  to  their 
respective  Governments  against  the  right  of  the  Governor  and  Council 
of  New  South  Wales  to  enact  and  enforce  such  a  regulation.  The 
Commission,  however,  was  appointed  and  assumed  the  title  of  a  Court 
of  Claims,  and  its  decisions,  in  most  instances,  were  to  the*  effect  that  the 
laod  to  which  the  claimants  were  entitled  was  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
^nant-ity  said  to  be  purchased,  and  some  claims  were  disallowed  altogether. 
The  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  this  Bill  into  the  Legislative  Council 
of  New  South  Wales  was  that  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year  it 
was  announced  to  the  colony  that  a  Treasury  minute  had  been  made 
sanctioning  an  advance  from  the  revenue  of  New  South  Wales  for 
the  expense  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  as  a  dependency  of 
the  mother  colony  with  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  funds  so  ad- 
vanced to  be  repaid  out  of  the  revenue  received  from  the  territories 
ceded  from  time  to  time  by  the  native  proprietors  in  accordance  with 
the  ordinances  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  the  older  colony  for  that 
porpose  enacted. 

The  persons  in  England  interested  in  New  Zealand  colonisation  were 
by  no  means  content  to  put  up  with  failure  to  obtain  parliamentary 
sanction  to  their  enterprise  as  already  narrated.  After  the  collapse  of 
the  Association  in  1837,  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  had  journeyed  to 
Canada  with  Lord  Durham,  and  returning  with  his  chief  to  England 
he  immediately  formed  a  New  Zealand  Land  Company,  of  which  Lord 
Durham  was  Governor,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Somes  Deputy  Governor.  The 
first  paragraph  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Company  declared  its  character, 
and  showed  that  it  was  not  open  to  the  objection  made  to  the 
Association.  It  said : — "  This  Company  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  employing  capital  in  the  purchase  and  re-sale  of  lands  in 
New  Zealand,  and  the  promotion  of  emigration  to  that  country."  The 
capital  was  £400,000  in  4,000  shares  of  £100  each,  with  a  deposit  of 
£10  per  share.  Rusden  remarks,  in  his  history  of  New  Zealand,  that 
''a  capital  of  £100,000  was  paid  up,  and  100,000  acres  of  land  in  New 
Zealand  had  been  sold  before  a  title  to  one  had  been  acquired.     They 
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(the  shareholders  who  paid  money)  drew  lots  for  sections  imknown  ciC 
lands  which  the  Company  was  about  to  seek," 

A  preliminary  expedition  was  prepared  to  sail  in  April,  1839,  in  the- 
"Tory,"  a  vessel  of  400  tons  burthen,  witii  the  first  body  of  the- 
Company's  emigrants,  and  letters  of  introduction  to  Crovemors  of 
Colonies  were  solicited  at  the  Colonial  Office.  The  answer  was  that 
the  Queen  would  be  advised  to  take  measures  to  obtain  by  cession  the 
sovereignty  of  the  islands,  and  that  no  pledge  could  be  given  for  the- 
future  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  of  any  titles  to  land  whicb 
the  Company  might  obtain  by  grant,  or  by  purchase  from  the  native?,. 
Nothing  daunted,  however,  by  this  rebuff^  the  "  Tory  "  put  to  sea  on  the- 
12th  May,  under  Colonel  William  Wakedeld,  of  the  Spanish  Legion,, 
since,  after  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  the  help  and  sanction  of  the  British 
Government,  the  Company  had  decided  to  go  unauthorised.  The  dea> 
tination  of  the  expedition  was  the  southern  end  of  North  Island.  Two 
days  after  the  departure  of  the  "  Tory "  the  Company's  directors^ 
announced  to  the  Government  that  the  Association  had  been  re-fonued,. 
and  Lord  Normanby  was  told  that  preparations  for  a  very  extensive- 
emigration  weise  in  progress  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Scotland. 

The  "  Tory,"  which  carried  an  exploring  staff,  and  a  cargo  of  trade  for 
barter  with  the  Maori  chiefs,  arrived  at  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  on  the  16tib. 
August  after  a  rapid  passage,  for  that  time,  of  ninety-six  days.  Wake- 
field  spent  some  time  in  Cook's  Strait  on  land-purchasing  expeditions^ 
and  carried  on  a  series  of  n^otiatioQS  with  the  Maori  chiefs,  which  led 
to  extensive  purchases  of  territory.  On  the  last  day  of  September,, 
1839,  he  took  formal  possession  of  Port  Nicholson  in  the  name  of  the- 
company,  and  the  New  Zealand  flag  was  hoisted  and  duly  saluted^ 
Colonel  Wakefield  reported  to  the  Company  that  he  had  purchased  a. 
territory  of  many  millions  of  acres,  as  large  in  area  as  Ireland,  extendinjc 
from  38"  to  43**  south  latitude  on  the  west  coast,  and  from  43**  to  44^ 
south  latitude  on  the  east  coast — in  short,  nearly  the  whole  of  what  are* 
now  the  provincial  districts  of  Wellington  and  Taranaki ;  that  portion 
of  Canterbury  which  includes  Akaroa  ;  and  a  large  slice  of  Nelson — in 
excliange  for  goods  valued  at  something  less  than  £9,000.  His  par- 
chase  embraced  localities  where  the  Company's  settlements  of  Wellington^ 
Nelson,  and  New  Plymouth  were  subsequently  formed.  It  is  probable- 
that  Colonel  Wakefield  believed  in  the  validity  of  his  transactioDs  with 
the  Maori  chiefs ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  latter,  for  their  part,  never 
had  the  least  notion  of  selling  the  greater  portion  of  this  immense  area^ 
though  it  is  equally  probable  that  such  chiefs  as  Te  Rauparaha  and 
Rangihaeata,  who  were  parties  to  the  bargains,  knew  that  Wakefield 
thought  that  he  was  buying  the  country.  Fifty-eight  chiefs  in  aJl 
signed  the  deeds  of  sale.  Moreover,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  even 
if  the  Maori  chiefs  who  were  concerned  in  the  transaction  understood 
what  they  were  doing,  they  had  no  right,  under  native  law  and  ciia- 
torn,  thus  to  alienate  the  lieritage  of  their  tribes.  Had  Colonel  Wake- 
field's alleged  purchases  been  upheld  by  the   British  authorities,  the 
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doapmy  would  have  become  master  of  nine-tenths  of  the  Idnds  of  no 
^ver  than  tea  powerful  tribes.  The  troth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
interpreter  of  the  Company  was  one  Barrett,  who  had  lived  many 
yews  in  Cook's  Strait,  sealing  and  whaling,  and  who  had  '*  picked  up  " 
^oiBeient  '^  pigeon  "  Maori  to  make  himself  understood  with  reference 
to  the  simple  needs  of  a  very  primitive  state  of  existence,  but  who  was 
utterly  unable  to  translate  complex  sentences  of  legal  terms  employed 
in  acts  of  title  and  conveyance  into  the  Kew  Zealand  tongue,  whi(^ 
frequently  requires  the  employment  of  words  having  several  meanii^. 
The  deeds  of  sale  were  written  in  English,  and  their  true  meaning 
Barrett  was  absolutely  unable  to  render  into  Maori,  even  if  he  under- 
stood it  himself.  However,  after  despatching  the  "Tory,"  the  directors 
in  England,  prematurely  presuming  on  the  success  of  their  agent, 
actoally  proceeded,  as  we  have  seen,  to  sell  land  to  the  value  of  more 
than  £100,000,  and  to  send  out  emigrants  before  they  knew  that  a  single 
acre  had  been  assigned.  Towards  the  end  of  1839  the  Company's  pre- 
parations were  complete,  and  the  first  consignment  of  its  settlers  was 
shipped  to  Port  I^icholson,  on  the  shores  of  which,  on  January  22nd, 
1840,  the  town  of  Wellington  was  laid  out. 

£at  other  folk  were  as  busily  engaged  in  colonising  schemes  as 
Wake6eld  and  his  cmfrhres  were.  Langlois,  the  French  whaler,  and  the 
'"Nantes-Bordelaise"  Company  gradually  brought  their  plans  to  com- 
pletion. In  October,  1839,  a  vessel  named  the  "Corate  de  Paris," 
having  on  board  a  number  of  emigrants,  left  France  for  New  Zealand, 
and  the  French  frigate  ^  L'Aube  "  sailed  for  the  same  shoi-es  simulta- 
neously They  were,  however,  destined  to  arrive  at  the  land  of  promise 
just  late  enough  to  miss  its  acquisition  by  a  hair's-breadth. 

The  Company's  first  settlement,  Wellington,  was  founded  on  the 
^2nd  January,  1840.  Captain  Hobson,  R.N.,  afterwards  the  first 
lieotenant-Govemor,  landed  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  empowered, 
▼ith  the  consent  of  the  natives,  to  proclaim  the  sovereignty  of  the 
^}aeen  over  the  islands  of  New  Zealand,  and  to  assume  the  Government 
thereof.  Immediately  after  his  arrival,  he  issued  an  invitation  to  all 
British  subjects  to  meet  him  at  the  church  at  Kororareka  the  next  day, 
where  he  read  two  commissions,  one  extending  the  limits  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  the  second  appointing  him  Lieutenant-Governor  over  such 
portions  of  New  Zealand  as  might  thereafter  be  added  to  Her  Majesty's 
dominions.  Two  proclamations  were  also  read,  the  first  announcing 
that  Her  Majesty's  authority  had  been  asserted  over  British  subjects 
in  New  Zealand  ;  and  the  second  that  Her  Majesty  did  not  deem  it 
expedient  to  acknowledge  as  valid  any  titles  to  land  in  New  Zealand 
which  were  not  derived  from  or  confirmed  by  the  Crown.  Notices  in 
the  native  language  had  been  circulated  on  the  Friday  previous,  stating 
that  Captain  Hobson  would,  on  February  5th,  hold  a  meeting  of  the 
"diieb  i^  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  them  the  Koyal  Instructions  he 
hsd  received,  and  of  placing  before  them  a  copy  of  a  treaty  he  would 
Abmit  for  their  adoption.     On   February   5th  and  6th   the   chiefs 
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consulted  approved  of  the  treaty  of  Waitangi,  or  "Water  of  Weeping/  as 
it  is  called  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  falls.  Tents  and  a  platform 
were  erected  at  Waitangi,  and  the  northern  chiefs  were  invited  to  meet 
and  confer  with  the  Queen's  representative.  Much  to  the  anno3rance 
of  the  persons  promoting  the  treaty,  Bishop  Pompallier  appeared  in  full 
canonicals  to  oppose  the  new  departure,  and  this  was  looked  upon  as  & 
signal  instance  of  French  machiavellianism  and  designing  subtlety.  On 
the  other  side,  Henry  Williams,  the  ablest  of  Marsden's  lieutenants, 
threw  all  his  weight  into  the  scale,  and  acted  as  translator.  Waka 
Nene,  a  Ngapuhi  chief,  ably  supported  him.  A  strong  minority  of  the 
Maoris  was  emphatically  hostile.  The  officials  looked  on  anxiously. 
Then  it  was  that  Waka  Nene,  the  most  influential  man  of  his  tribe, 
threw  his  "  mana  "  on  the  side  of  the  Crovemment,  and  spoke  strongly 
and  eloquently  for  annexation.  His  speech  gained  the  day,  and  a  treaty 
was  drawn  up  and  signed.  By  the  preamble,  Queen  Victoria  invited 
the  confederated  and  independent  chiefs  of  New  Zealand  to  concur  in 
the  three  articles  of  the  Treaty  on  which  was  based  the  title  of  the 
Crown  to  the  Korth  Island.  It  may  be  thus  condensed  : — The  Queen 
of  England,  in  regard  for  the  Maori  people,  desiring  to  preserve  lor 
them  their  rights  as  chiefs  and  the  possession  of  their  lands,  and  also 
having  heard  that  many  of  her  subjects  had  settled  in  New  Zealand, 
and  that  more  were  about  to  follow,  to  prevent  troubles  arising  between 
the  two  races,  had  thought  it  right  to  send  William  Hobson,  a  captain 
in  the  Royal  Navy,  to  be  Governor  for  all  parts  of  New  Zealand  then 
or  thereafter  ceded  to  her ;  to  effect  which  object  the  following  articles  of 
agreement  were  proposed  : — 

i.  The  chief^  of  New  Zealand  cede  to  the  Queen  for  ever  the  right 

of  government  over  the  whole  of  New  Zealand, 
ii.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England  confirms  and  guarantees  to 
the  chiefs  and  tribes  of  New  Zealand,  and  to  the  respective 
families  and  individuals  thereof,  the  full,  exclusive,  and  undis- 
turbed possession  of  their  land  and  estates,  forests  and  fisheries, 
and   other  properties  which   they  may  collectively  and  in- 
dividually possess,  so  long  as  it  is  their  wish  and  desire  to 
retain  the  same  in  their  possession ;  but  the  chiefs  of   the 
united  tribes,  and  the  individual  chiefs,  yield  to  Her  Majesty 
the  exclusive  right  of  pre-emption  over  such  lands  as  the 
proprietors  may  be  disposed  to  alienate,  at  such  prices  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  respective  proprietors  and  persons 
appointed  by  Her  Majesty  to  treat  with  them  on  her  behalf, 
iii.  In  consideration  for  consent  to  the  Queen's  Government,  the 
Queen  will  protect  all  the  Maori  people  and  give  them  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  British  subjects. 
Under  this  treaty  the  natives  not  merely  ceded  to  the  Queen  the  right  to 
purchase  such  land  as  the  owners  were  willing  to  sell,  but  they  ceded  also 
the  '*  pre-emptive  right  of  selection  over  all  lands  " ;   and  the  practical 
interpretation  put  upon  this,  and  rightly  so,  by  each  of  the  Governors^ 
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wiUithe  exception  of  the  incompetent  Fitzroy,  was  that  the  Qaeen 
miglit  have  the  refusal  of  all  lands  the  natives  were  willing  to  sell,  and 
that  if  the  refusal  were  given  no  one  else  should  be  allowed  to  buy  ; 
in  other  words,  the  treaty  of  Waitangi  made  the  Government  sole 
trader  in  all  native  lands  sold  directly  by  the  Maori  tribes,  and  absolute 
intermediary  between  Maori  owners  and  white  purchasers.  This  de- 
veloped into  one  of  the  chief  grievances  that  culminated  in  the  Maori 
disafTection  of  the  future. 

Nearly  fifty  chiefs  signed  the  treaty  on  the  spot,  and  within  six 
moiithB,  the  list  of  signatures  had  swollen  to  512.  This  phenomenal 
subscription  was  due  to  the  energetic  canvass  throughout  the  tribal  terri- 
tories made  both  by  the  missionaries  and  by  the  Government.  Only 
one  chief  of  firat-class  rank  and  standing  refused  to  sign,  so  that  it  may 
barlj  be  claimed  that  the  Maori  race  accepted  the  treaty  of  Waitangi. 
The  natives  were  wise  in  their  day  and  generation,  and  the  white 
New  Zealanders  assert  that  down  to  the  present  time  they  regard  the 
treaty  as  the  '*  Magna  Charta  "  of  their  liberties.  This  State  document 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  them.  It  made  the  Queen  the  supreme 
authority,  and  guaranteed  full  possession  to  the  Maoris  of  their  tribal 
lands ;  in  abort,  they  were  thei'eby  recognised,  by  the  power  of  which 
they  were  a  kind  of  feudatory  lords,  as  owners  in  fee  simple  of  the 
whole  of  the  islands.  One  of  the  ancient  lords  of  the  soil  subsequently 
put  {ho  Maori  sentiment  respecting  the  treaty  into  these  words : 
"The  shadow  passes  to  the  Queen,  the  substance  stays  with  us." 

Simultaneously  with  the  drawing  up  of  the  treaty  of  Waitangi, 
Governor  Hobson  announced  by  proclamation  to  the  white  settlers 
that  the  Crown  would  not  recognise  validity  of  any  titles  to  land  not 
given  under  the  authority  and  sanction  of  the  Queen.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  what  other  course  the  Governor  could  have  taken,  but  at  the  same 
time  his  treaty  and  his  proclamation  were  bound  to  paralyse  settlement, 
to  exasperate  the  entire  white  population,  and  plunge  the  infant 
Colony  into  a  sea  of  troubles.  Outside  the  official  class,  everyone  was 
uneasy  and  alarmed.  All  the  settlers  were  either  land-owners,  land 
claimants,  or  would-be  land  purchasers.  Yet  they  found  themselves  at 
one  and  the  same  time  left  without  titles  to  all  they  possessed,  and 
debarred  from  the  right  of  buying  anything  more  except  from  the 
Crown.  The  Maoris  were  a  warlike  race,  and  had  to  be  treated  with 
consideration,  though — as  Mr.  Reeves  points  out — ^^  as  a  rule  civilised 
nations  do  not  recognise  the  right  of  scattered  handfuls  of  barbarians 
to  the  ownership  of  immense  tracts  of  soil,  only  a  fraction  of  which 
they  cultivate  for  use."  However,  partly  from  policy  and  partly  from 
missionary  zeal,  70,000  Maoris,  or  thereabout,  were  given  a  title, 
guaranteed  by  the  British  Grown,  to  some  66,000,000  acres  of 
valuable  land,  and  the  germ  was  sown  of  a  plentiful  crop  of  troubles. 
Yety  after  all,  it  was  "Waitangi  or  nothing."  Witliout  such  a  guar- 
intee  as  that  given  under  the  treaty,  the  missionaries  could  never  have 
persuaded  the  Maori  chiefs  to  yield  up  their  recognised  sovereignty, 
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and  the  i9land8  might  -easily  have  become  a  prey  of  the  first  power  to 
whom  Maori  chieftain  sovereignty  was  no  reoognised  entity.  Of  ooarse, 
it  is  now  seen  plainly  enough  that  it  would  have  been  only  just  and 
statesmanlike  if  the  recognition  of  native  ownership  had  been  accom- 
panied by  a  vigorous  policy  of  land  purchase  by  the  Oovemment.  But 
This  was  impossible.  Captain  Hobson  was  sparsely  equipped ;  he 
received  only  £60,000  in  three  years,  and  did  not  himself  appear  to 
apprehend  any  pressing  necessity  for  acquiring  from  the  Maoris  a 
sufficiency  of  land  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  settlers. 

On  May  21st,  1840,  British  sovereignty  was  proclaimed  over  the 
islands  of  New  Zealand;  and  not  a  moment  too  soon.  Captain 
Hobson  had  hardly  arranged  his  quarters  when  a  French  corvette 
came  into  the  Bay  of  Islands  to  take  possession.  Finding  the  British 
flag  planted  in  the  North  Island,  the  French  commander  deter- 
mined to  try  for  the  South  Island  and  hoist  the  tricolor  at  Akaroa. 
His  design  was,  however,  frustrated.  When  Governor  Hobson  (who, 
whatever  may  have  l)een  his  shortcomings  as  a  civil  administrator,  was 
an  able  and  quick-witted  naval  officer)  learnt  of  the  kindly  intentions 
of  the  "Aube"  towards  the  southern  half  of  his  vice-royalty,  he 
hurried  off  the  British  sloop-of-war  "Britomart"  to  Akaroa,  in  the 
Banks  Peninsula.  The  French  man-o'-war  had  become  separated  from 
her  consort,  the  emigrant  ship,  '*Comte  de  Paris,"  and  the  British 
sloop  managed  to  dash  into  the  haven  of  Akaroa  first,  but  by  so  little 
that  she  was  engag<*d  in  saluting  the  British  ensign  only  just  as  the 
"  Aube"  sailed  into  the  harbour.  The  French  commander  then  aban- 
doned the  design  of  seizing  New  Zealand  as  a  French  possession,  and 
the  "  Comte  de  Paris"  arriving  in  port,  he  landed  the  nucleus  of  his 
pioneer  colony  as  a  friendly  French  settlement  under  the  British 
Crown.  This  tiny  colony  of  men  and  women  of  French  birth  remained 
at  Akaroa  many  years,  and  numbered  at  one  time  some  200 
settlers.  Most  of  them  have  since  removed  to  other  French  colonies 
in  the  Pacific,  but  during  their  stay  at  Akaroa  they  gave  a  distinctive 
character  to  the  culture  of  the  soil,  and  the  neighbourhood  is  still 
famous  for  its  production  of  fine  varieties  of  plum,  pear,  and  peach. 

New  Zealand  was  now  a  British  possebsion  and  a  dependency  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  its  infant  troubles  speedily  began  to  put  in 
obnoxious  appearance.  The  white  population  of  New  Zealand  was 
composed  of  antagonistic  sections,  all  vehemently  opposed.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  missionaries  joined  forces  with  the  Government ;  but 
there  were  the  old  **  Pakehas,"  or  denationalised  whites  ;  the  lawless 
Alsatian  skippers,  trader?,  whalers  and  sealers  ;  and  the  embittered 
land  claimants,  new  settlers,  and  speculative  ''  land -sharks"  also  to  be 
i-eckoned  with.  Added  to  these,  there  was  the  highly  respectable  and 
influential  New  Zealand  Land  Company,  with  Lord  Durham  and 
Edward  Gibbon  "Wakefield  at  its  head.  While  the  Governor  was 
arranging  the  details  of  British  supremacy,  the  directors  in  London, 
with   an    energy   quite    unchecked   by  any    knowledge   of   the   real 
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oond't'on  of  the  cotmtry,  kept  on  sending  out  sbip-load  after  ship-load 
cf  emigrants  to  the  districts  around  Cook's  Strait.  When  the  proela- 
mstiocs  decLiring  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen  were  made  public, 
more  than  a  thousand  passengers  had  been  landed  from  the  Company's 
vessels  in  Port  Nicholson.  These  new  arrivals  had  "fonned  them- 
sehres  into  a  Govemment,  elected  a  Council,  appointed  Colonel  Wake- 
lield  President,  and  had  proceeded  to  enact  laws  and  appoint  magis- 
trates." Although  the  centre  of  operations  was  at  Wellington,  bodies 
of  the  Company's  settlers  were  also  planted  at  Wanganui  and  New 
Plymouth  on  the  west  coast  of  the  North  Island,  and  at  Nelson  in  the 
8(rath  Island.  Lord  John  Russell  was  in  power,  and  seems  to  have 
viewed  the  Company  as  a  body  which  might  be  made  nationally  useful 
in  promoting  a  wholesome  emigration  from  the  mother  country,  and  in 
taming  to  account  the  barren  lands  and  wastes  of  the  noble  colony  the 
Empire  had  just  acquired.  Moreover,  the  merchants  and  bankers  of 
London  continutsd  to  urge  the  Govemment  in  the  Company's  favour. 
The  association  received  a  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation,  and  became 
a  joint  body  with  a  capital  of  £300,000,  while  in  consideration  of  its 
surrendering  every  pretension  of  right  or  title  to  all  lands  acquired 
under  Colonel  Wakefield's  negotiations  with  the  natives,  the  Crown 
agreed  to  make  over  to  it  700,000  acres  of  such  lands  for  the  purpose 
of  colonisation.  These  arrangements  were  made  in  England.  Mean- 
while, as  soon  as  (Governor  Hobson  heard  of  the  proceedings  at  Port 
Nicholson,  "  without  one  hour's  delay,"  he  issued  a  proclamation  refusing 
recognition  of  the  Company's  land  j)urchases,  and  sent  thirty  men  of  the 
8th  Regiment,  who  had  been  drafted  from  New  South  Wales,  and 
Lieutenant  Smart  with  five  of  the  mounted  police  of  that  colony,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Willoughby  Shortland,  RN.,  with  soldiers 
and  marines,  to  put  down  all  acts  of  insubordination,  and  to  publish  a 
proclamation  declaring  the  provisional  govemment  of  the  Company 
illegal  and  usurping,  and  calling  upon  all  persons,  upon  their  allegiance 
to  the  Queen,  to  withdraw  therefrom,  and  to  **  submit  to  the  authorities 
in  New  Zealand  legally  appointed."  The  settlers  informed  Lieutenant 
Shortland  that  they  had  formed  themselves  into  a  Council  only  until  the 
Oovemor  was  enabled  to  act.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  soreness  felt 
as  to  the  treatment  meted  out  to  them  ;  nevertheless,  the  settlers  drew 
up  an  address  of  congratulation,  which  Colonel  Wakefield  carried  to 
the  Bay  of  Islands  and  presented  to  the  Governor. 

XJntter  the  second  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi,  the  Maoris  are 
assored  of  aU  their  territorial  possessions,  except  such  lands  as  they 
might  dispose  of  to  the  Crown.  It  is  a  question  of  equity,  however,  as 
to  how  far  this  article  should  have  been  made  retrospective.  Many  of 
the  settlers  in  New  Zealand  were  not  "  land-sharks."  They  had  pur- 
chased their  holdings  in  all  good  faith,  and  had  held  them  for  some 
years;  and  this  was  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  the  purchases  of  the 
New  Zealand  Company,  which  had  the  quasi-approval  of  the  British 
Crovemment,   and  which    had    introduced   hundreds     of    defenceless 
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settlers  of  an  admirable  type  to  the  colony.  Whatever  opinion  may  be 
entertained  concerning  this  question,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Qovemor 
assumed  the  illegality  of  the  Company's  title  to  the  waste  lajida 
in  Cook's  Strait,  where  it  had  planted  its  little  settlements,  and 
called  on  the  Company  to  prove  its  title  good,  as  against  the 
natives,  before  a  legal  tribunal  specially  constituted  for  the  purpose. 
Governor  Hobson  was  stricken  with  paiialysis  during  the  height  of  the 
important  business  attending  annexation.  Upon  his  partial  recovery 
he  pursued  his  inquiries  as  to  the  best  site  for  the  seat  of  government^ 
and  finally  determined  to  select  Auckland,  for  various  reasons,  as  set 
forth  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  viz.,  on  account  of  its  central  position, 
the  groat  facility  of  internal  water  communication,  the  facility  and 
safety  of  its  port,  and,  finally,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  which  was  stated 
by  persons  capable  of  appreciating  it,  the  Governor  said,  to  be  excep- 
tionally well-adapted  for  every  agricultural  purpose.  Previously,  how- 
ever, to  bis  fixing  the  site,  he  hod  been  assured,  in  the  address  presented 
to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  Port  Nicholson,  that  they  had  anticipated 
as  far  as  possible  the  wants  of  the  Government,  and  set  apart  the  most 
valuable  sections  of  land  for  the  convenience  of  the  public  offices  and 
the  personal  accommodation  of  His  Excellency,  feeling  assured  that, 
sooner  or  later,  Wellington  would  become  the  metropolis  and  the  seat 
of  Government — a  prophecy  which  has  had  complete  fulfilment  in  fact. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  refusal  x>f  the  Government  to  make 
Wellington  the  capital  greatly  exasperated  the  Company's  setUem  at 
Port  Nicholson ;  but  other  causes  of  friction  were  not  hard  to  discover. 
It  was  the  Governor's  duty  to  report  to  Sir  George  Gipps  that  the  title 
of  the  Company  to  Port  Nicholson  itself  was  disputed  by  the  natives, 
and  thus  to  manifest  to  the  latter  his  determination  honourably  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty  which,  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  he  liad 
concluded  with  them.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  things  were 
allowed  to  drift  from  bad  to  worse,  instead  of  meeting  with  prompt 
settlement  The  Government  should  have  dealt  at  once  with  each  land 
question  between  Maori  and  Company  as  it  arose.  Instead  of  such  a 
course  of  procedure,  a  Commissioner  was  appointed,  who  did  not  arrive 
until  months  after  the  Governor,  and  his  final  award  was  not  given  for 
years. 

The  condition  of  the  country  was  troubled  in  the  extreme.  Colonel 
Wakefield  had  purchased  the  land  around  Port  Nicholson  from  two 
tribes,  known  as  the  Ngatirankawa  and  the  Ngatiawa.  These  quarrelled 
among  themselves  over  the  goods  ptiid  as  the  price  of  the  territory,  and 
the  former  treacherously  attacked  the  latter,  severely  beating  them, 
with  a  loss  of  twenty- seven  wari'iors.  There  were  also  endless  disputea 
between  the  settlers  and  the  Maoris  concerning  the  site  of  the  colony 
at  Port  Nicholson.  It  had,  in  the  first  place,  been  foolishly  pitched  on 
a  spot  in  the  inner  harbour  upon  which  blew  all  the  winds  from  the 
sea,  its  bleak  situation  rendering  it  the  reverse  of  habitable.  A  more 
sheltered  site  was  found,  and  the  settlement  removed  to  it ;  and  then 
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began  the  miserable  bickerings,  which  culminated  in  outrage  and  pillage 
in  later  time.  The  Maoris  denied  absolutely  the  white  man's  title  to 
the  second  location,  but  the  settlers  resolutely  retained  their  hold  upon 
this  landf  now  known  as  Wellington,  and  New  Zealand's  metropolis. 
Native  title  was,  moreover,  a  curious  and  complex  affair.  Tlie  New 
Zealandera  were  twenty  independent,  hostile  tribes,  who  had  waged 
furious  wars  with  each  other  for  centuries ;  who  had  chased  each  other 
from  ''  pa  "  to  "  pa,"  now  advancing  conquerors,  now  retreating  fugi- 
tives. Their  title  rights  to  their  lands  were  derived  or  lost  through 
conquest,  through  re-conquest,  through  occupancy,  through  non-occu- 
pancy, through  slavery,  and  through  accidental  spilling  of  blood. 
British  recognition  of  the  Maori  right  to  the  fee  simple  of  the  lands  of 
New  Zealand  instantly  revived  among  the  tribes  the  bitter  memories  of 
those  title^giving  ferocities  which  had  all  but  extinguished  their  raca 
However,  to  adjudicate  in  matters  affecting  native  titles,  and  all  dis- 
putes arising  therefrom,  a  tribunal  was  instituted,  called  "The  New 
Zealand  Land  Claims  Court,"  and  an  able  and  independent  lawyer, 
Mr.  Commissioner  Spain  was  appointed  to  preside,  to  hear  evidence, 
and  to  decide  in  all  cases  affecting  the  legality  of  the  Company's  pur- 
chases in  Cook's  Strait.  His  was  a  task  of  vast  magnitude.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  witnesses  would  be  excited  savages,  giving  contradictory 
evidence  in  an  unknown  tongue  ;  and  when  the  learned  Commissioner 
had  struggled  through  the  maze  and  pronounced  judgment,  it  was 
infinitely  lees  probable  that  the  pack  of  disputants  would  bow  to  his 
decision  than  that  they  would  proceed  to  tomahawk  each  other  before 
his  face,  and  practically  renew  in  Court  those  slumbering  ferocities 
which  the  Court's  inquiries  had  aroused.  A  great  deal  of  angry  feeling 
was  evoked  by  the  Governor's  well-meant  but  futile  attempts  to  deal 
out  even-handed  justice  to  all  alike,  and  the  Press,  both  in  Wellington 
and  in  England,  under  the  influence  of  the  Company,  misrepresented 
much  that  the  €k>vernor  did,  impugning  his  motives  and  assailing  his 
administration. 

On  receipt  of  Captain  Hobson's  despatch  detailing  his  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings since  his  arrival  in  the  Colony,  Lord  John  Russell  gave  his 
'*  entire  approbation  "  to  all  and  sundry  that  had  been  done,  and  stated 
that  he  would  soon  transmit  Letters  Patent,  constituting  New  Zealand 
a  separate  Government,  with  a  commission  appointing  Captain  Hobson 
the  first  Governor.     A  charter  for  establishing  in  the  Colony  of  New 
Zealand  a  Legislative  and  Executive  Council,  and  for  granting  certain 
powers  and  authority  to  the  Governor,  was  signed  by  the  Queen  on 
the  16th  November,  1840,  and  published  in  the  Colony  on  the  3rd  May, 
1841.     The  Letters  Patent  described  the  new  Colony  as  consisting  of 
the  group  of  islands  lying  between  31''  30'  and  47**  10'  south  latitude, 
and  166**  5'  and   179°  east  longitude ;   and  declared  that  the   three 
principal  islands,  known  as  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Stewart's  Islands, 
should  in  future  be  designated  as  New  Ulster,  New  Munster,  and  New 
Leinster. 
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In  the  year  1637  the  New  Zealand  Aasocsiatioii  had  pointed  out  tlie 
pressing  necessitj  of  a  bishop  for  the  colony,  and  the  idea  had  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  New  Zealand  Land  Company;  bat  early  in  1841 
the  proposal  was  adopted  on  a  regular  basis  by  the  Established  Chnrch 
•of  England,  and  a  Colonial  Bishoprics'  Council  was  fonnecL  The  Bev. 
<jreorge  Augustus  Selwyn,  curate  of  Windsor,  was  chosen  lor  the 
positicm.      He  sailed  by  way  of  Sydney  about  the  end  of  the  year 

1841,  landed  at  Auckland,  the  seat  of  his  diocese  on  the  29th  May, 

1842,  and  soon  exerted  an  important  influence  upon  the  affiurs  of  the 
young  colony. 

Governor  Hobson,  who  for  some  time  had  been  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  a  paralytic  seizure,  died  at  Auckland  on  the  10th  September, 
1842,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine  yeara,  and  after  ruling  New  Zealand  for 
H  little  less  than  three  years. 

In  the  interval  between  Hobson's  death  and  his  successor's  arrival. 
Lieutenant  Shortland  assumed  the  duties  of  Governor,  and  continued 
acting  until  December,  1843,  when  Captain  Fitzroy,  of  ''Beagle" 
fame,  came  to  the  colony  to  act  as  the  representative  of  Her  Majesty. 
Acting-Governor  Shortland,  who  had  previously  officiated  as  Colonial 
^^retary,  was  not  a  success.  He  ruled  by  proclamation,  with  the 
aid  of  laws  already  enacted,  and  avoided  calling  the  Legislative 
Council  together. 

The  unfortunate  Wairau  massacre,  which  occurred  during  Shortlu&d's 
term  of  administration,  had  a  marked  effect  in  checking  immigration  to 
the  colony.  In  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  enforce  a  claim  to  the 
possession  of  certain  lands  supposed  to  have  been  legally  acquired. 
Captain  Arthur  Wakefield  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  his 
followers  were  killed  by  the  Maoris.  The  incident  did  incalculable 
harm  to  the  British  "mana"  or  prestige,  and  the  ill-advised  inaction  d 
Captain  Fitzroy,  who  neglected  to  avenge  the  massacre,  tended  still  further 
to  deepen  the  contempt  with  which  the  Maoris  regarded  British 
j)uzerainty. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  New  Zealand,  Captain  Fitzroy  embarked 
on  an  ocean  of  blunders.  He  seems  at  all  times  to  have  acted  in  a  most 
injudicious  manner — so  injudicious,  indeed,  that  his  administration  has 
been  described  as  "  The  Valley  of  Humiliation."  He  publicly  rebuked 
the  magistrates  who  had  signed  the  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  Te 
Hauparaha  and  Rangihaeata,  the  prime  movers  in  the  Wairau  massacre. 
'Heveral  of  the  magistrates  thereupon  resigned,  while  the  exasperated 
settlers  declared  that  the  Governor  must  be  demented.  Captain  Fitzroy 
then  visited  the  chiefs  at  Waikanae  and  held  a  conference  with  them, 
the  bloodthirsty  Te  Rauparaha  being  treated  with  especial  consideration. 
After  hearing  the  Maori  version  of  the  Wairau  incident,  the  Governor 
anonnced  his  decision  that  Wakefield's  party  were  at  fault,  since  they 
liad  no  proper  title  to  the  lands  claimed,  and  Commissioner  Spain  had 
not  decided  on  the  ownership.  The  Maoris  were  overwhelmed  with 
surprise  at  this  decision,  and  openly  jeered  at  their  complaisant  judge. 
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wbOe  ihe  virtae  of  the  British  ''maoa''  grew  weaker  than  ever. 
CominuHioDer  Spain,  who  had  come  to  the  Colony  in  1841  to  preside- 
at  a  sort  of  Land  Coart,  was  so  disgusted  with  the  Governor's  dispen- 
sation of  justice  that  he  virtually  resigned  his  office,  and  soon  after 
m^migFated  to  Australia. 

At  this  time  there  were  seven  coastal  centres  of  settlement,  nan^ly, 

1^  old  Alsatian  whaling,  sealing  and  trading  dep6t  at  the  Bay  of 

Islands,  Kororareka,  lawless  and  missionary;  Waitemate  (Auckland) 

on  the  Hauraki  Gulf,  official  and  missionary ;  Wellington,  on  Port 

Nicholacm,  the  head-<|uarters  of  the  New  Zealand   Land   Cc»Hpany  ; 

Nelson,  the  second  establishment  of  the  Company,  at  Blind  Bay,  on 

the  north  coast  of  the  South  Island ;  little  Akaroa,  on  Banks  Penin- 

sda^  in  the   South  Island,  a  tiny  colony  planted  by  French  immi<^ 

grants ;  Wanganui,  another  off-shoot  of  the  Company,  on  the  west 

ooast  of  the  North  Island ;  and  New  Plymouth,  the  chief  centre  of 

white  population  in  the  Taranaki  Peninsula,  also  on  the  west  coast 

a£  the  North  Island.      The  pioneers  of  Taranaki  were  sent  out  by 

the  New  Plymouth  Company,  a  colonising  society  which  had  been.' 

fonned   in   England,   and  had    bought   50,000   acres   of  land    fit>m 

the  New   Zealand  Company.     Governor  Fitzroy's  blunder  over   the 

kod  grants  of  Taranaki  was  to  prove  a  plentiful  source  of  future 

trouble    and    the    cause   of    much   bloodshed.      The    NeW    Zealand 

Company's  agents  averred  that  they  had  purchased  from  the  Maoris 

die  whole  of  the  Taranaki  Peninsula,  besides  other  large  areas — some 

20,000,000  acres — a  territory,  in  fact,  as  large  as  Ireland.     Mr.  Com> 

miasioner  Spain  insisted  that  the  Company  should,  like  other  claimants^ 

prove  that  the  signatories  of  the  deeds  of  sale  '*  had  a  right"  to  convey 

the  lands  for  sale.     In  England  and  New  Zealand  the  Commissioner's 

xnediod  of  procedure  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Company.    Colonel 

Wak^eld  submitted  to  the  Court  six  purchase  deeds — those  of  Port 

Nickolson,  Nelson,  Taranaki,  Wanganui,  Porirua  and  Mcuiawatu — for 

which  he  sought  to  obtain  Crown  grants.     Before  taking  evidence  in 

the  case   as   to    ownership    Commissioner    Spain    informed    Colonel 

Wakefield   that  to  ask  t^e  Government  for  a  Crown  grant  of  land,. 

whether  the  native  title  were  extinct  or  not,  was,  under  the  treaty 

of  Waitangi,  tdtra  vires :  in  other  words,  it  was  asking   the  Crowu 

to  perform  that  which  was  utterly  beyond  its  powers,  as  it   could 

not  giant   that  which  it  did  not  possess.      After  many  sessions  of 

the  Court,  the  Commissioner  reported  that  the  New  Zealand  Land 

Company's  agents  had  bought  282,000  acres-~7 1,900  in  the  Wellington 

District^  151,000  in  the  Nelson,  and  60,000  at  New  Plymouth.     In  the 

last-mentioned   district  (Taranaki)   the  Company  claimed  the   entire 

territory.     The  Commissioner's  award  cut  its  daim  down  to  60,000 

acres.     But  even  this  award  was  now  disputed,  and  Captain  Fitzroy 

refused  to  ratify  the  .Crown  official's  report,  and  substituted  therefor 

hia  own  judgment  that  the  Company  had  correctly  purchased  no  more 

than  3,506  acr^     This  decision,  which  Fitzroy  had  power  under  the 
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law  to  give,  caused  much  discontent  among  the  settlerii,  who  had  been 
induced  to  leave  prosperous  homes  under  a  stable  Government  to 
adventure  their  lives  and  their  fortunes  in  a  distant  dependency  of  the 
Empire. 

The  case  will  appear  to  have  been  especially  hnrd,  on  a  calm  con- 
sideration of  the  manner  in  which  the  lands  of  Taranaki  had  been 
purchased.  They  had  been  boujB^ht  from  the  Waikatos,  who  had  acquired 
them  by  conquest,  carrying  away  the  original  owners  into  slavery ; '  but 
the  Waikatos  had  never  taken  possession  of  the  soil  by  genuine  occupa- 
tion. When  Colonel  Wakefield  bought  them  they  were  altogether 
vacant.  By-and-bye  the  original  owners  of  these  lands,  the  men  of  the 
Taranaki  tribe  who  had  been  conquered  and  made  bondsmen  by  the 
Waikato3,  were  manumitted  through  missionary  influence  with  their 
enslavers,  and  returned  to  their  tribal  heritage,  the  ownership  of  which 
they  proceeded  to  contest  with  the  Company.  The  Governor  regarded 
the  question  with  hypersensitive  delicacy,  and  decided,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  the  enlarged  and  returned  bondsmen  were  the  true  owners  of  the 
soU.  He  handed  the  bulk  of  the  disputed  territory  back  to  the 
manumitted  tribesmen,  penned  up  the  Company's  settlers  on  a  paltry 
strip  of  country,  and  temporarily  ruined  the  settlement  in  Taranaki. 
By  his  act  he  also  encouraged  the  Maoris  to  be  more  aggressive  and 
grasping  in  their  demands,  gave  a  severe  check  to  immigration,  and 
dropped  a  smouldering  ember  of  resentment  and  racial  hatred  which 
was  destined  to  break  forth  in  a  devouring  flame  of  violence  and 
devastate  the  entire  province.  One  immediate  effect  of  Fitzroy's 
ill-advised  action  in  the  Taranaki  matter  was  the  utter  paralysis 
of  all  attempts  at  cultivation.  Many  colonists  abandoned  New 
Zealand,  and  those  who  remained  feared  that  they  might  be  driven  any 
*  day  from  the  country.  They  hoarded  the  remnants  of  their  little  means, 
and  kept  themselves  in  readiness  to  re-emigrate  to  Australia,  South 
America,  or  some  island  of  the  South  Pacific.  It  is  thought  that  at 
this  period  nothing  but  the  knowledge  that  they  might  proceed  too  far — 
that  they  might  so  disgust  the  white  man  that  he  would  go  away,  never 
to  come  back  save  as  a  conqueror,  and  thus  deprive  them  of  the  trade 
they  had  learned  to  prize,  with  the  accompanying  luxuries  they  had 
learned  to  lust  for — prevented  the  Maoris  from  effacing  every  vestige  of 
European  occupation  in  the  islands. 

After  destroying  the  Company,  Captain  Fitzroy  set  to  work  to  destroy 
the  authority  of  the  Crown.  In  the  Waitangi  Treaty  there  was  a  clause 
claiming  for  the  Queen  exclusive  right  of  purchase  of  native  lands. 
The  Maori  Chiefs  demanded  that  this  clause  should  be  rescinded. 
Governor  Fitzroy  assented,  and  the  **  land-shark  "  and  the  speculator 
were  once  more  free  to  exploit  the  soil  of  the  country.  By  pro- 
clamation, the  Governor  annulled  the  one  clause  of  the  Treaty  which 
had  been  passed  in  the  interests  of  colonisation,  and  permitted  private 
persons  to  buy  land  direct  from  the  tribes  on  payment  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  royalty  of  10s.  an  acre  on  the  quantity  purchased.      The 
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natives  had  discussed  the  Treaty  before  signing  it,  and  had  come  to  the 

conclusion  that  while  the  shadow  of  authority  passed  to  the  Queen,  the 

substance  of  the  land  remained  with  them.     It  might  now  appear  to 

some  acute  Maori  that  the  Government  wanted  the  substance  as  well  as 

the  shadow,  for  the  wily  buyer  declared  that  he  could  afford  no  more 

than  a  bare  pittance  as  purchase  money,  since  the  authorities  received 

half-a-sovereign  for  every  acre  sold.     It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 

only  1,795  acres  were  acquired  by  the  whites  under  this  condition. 

The  royalty  being  strenuously   opposed    by   both  parties  alike,   the 

Oovemor  rushed  to  the  other  extreme,  and  reduced  the  land-sale  tax  to 

A  penny  an  acre.     Under  the  altered  law,  90,000  acres  were  acquired 

by  speculators  and  others,   much   of  which   was  in   the  immediate 

neighbourhood  of  Auckland,  and  should  have  been  bought  direct  by 

Crovemment  for  future  public  benefit.     The  truth  was,  that  Fitzroy  had 

no  money,  and  knew  not  what  to  do  to  raise  revenue.     His  desperate 

efforts  at  finance  were  a  series  of  appalling  blunders.     His  inetBcient 

treasury  was  largely  replenished  from  Customs  duties;   but  whalers 

and   timber  vessels  no  longer   resorted    to   the   Bay   of  Islands   as 

they  did  in  the  old  lawless  days  of  this  ocean  Alsatia,  and  trade  had 

greatly  fallen  off.     Both  Europeans  and  Maoris  were  deeply  incensed, 

and  things  were  rapidly  becoming  worse  instead  of  better.     In  May, 

1844,  the  Governor  sanctioned  an  ordinance  to  issue  debentures,  and 

make  them  a  legal  tender.     This  expedient  of  issuing  paper  money  was 

contrary  to  Royal  Instructions,  and  the  ordinance  was  disallowed.     In 

June  of  the  same  year   His  Excellency  amended   the  ordinance  of 

1841,  levying  Customs   dues,  and  imposing  a  duty  of  30  per  cent. 

on    guns,   gunpowder,   and   weapons    of    any  description,    or    "any 

monition  ci  war."      Trade  became  paralysed,  and  the  Governor,  at 

his  last  extremity,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Europeans  and  Maoris 

of   Kororareka,  passed  an  ordinance  in    September,  1844,   repealing 

all   Customs   duties  at   that    port.       Loud    was   the    jubilation    at 

the  Bay  of  Islands,  but  louder  still  were  the  groans  from  every  other 

part  of  the  Colony.      A  cry  at   once   went   up  from  east  and   west, 

from  north  and  south,  for  a  similar  concession.     In  an  attempt   to 

please  everybody  the  Governor  thereupon  abolished  all  Customs  duties 

everywhere  within  his  little  realm  ;  though  fully  nine-tenths  of  the 

whole  public  revenue  of  the  Colony  was  derived  from  them.     But 

revenue  had  to  be  obtained.     There  must  be  a  compensating  land  tax, 

a  tax  on  stock,  and  a  tax  on  the  number  of  rooms  in  dwellings.     But 

the  colonists  declared,  and  quite  truly,  that  they  possessed  no  property. 

A  considerable  portion  of   their    property  in  Cook's  Strait  had  been 

destroyed  by  the  Gk)vemor's  own  policy.     They  pleaded  "  no  effects," 

and  Customs  duties  had  soon  to  be  resorted  to  again.     A  new  law,  made 

in  April,  1845,  repealed  the  property  tax  and  other  imposts  of  the 

preceding  year. 

These  sudden  changes  in  the  method  of  taxation  particularly  ex- 
a.<iperated  the  Maoris  stationed  at  and  around  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and 
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resulted  in  the  last  and  worst  of  the  unhappy  Governor's  misfortunes- 
and  blunders — an  uDSoeoessCul  war.  The  Maoris  had  formed  a  very 
poor  opinion  oi  the  Governor,  and  in  order  to  give  him  an  idea  of  their 
power,  they  invited  him  to  a  great  banquet  given  near  Auckland,  and 
danced  a  war-danoe  before  their  guest.  Their  deliberate  intentioD  was- 
te terrify  and  over&we  him;  and  in  this  they  suooeeded,  for  the^ 
Governor  went  away  duly  impressed. 

The  initial  trouble  which  led  to  the  first  serious  conflict  between  tbe- 
British  and  the  Maoris  appears  to  have  arisen  through  the  amended 
ordinances,  enacted  in  June,  1844,  which  imposed  the  30  per  cent,  duty 
on  guns,  gunpowder^  or  weapons  of  any  description,  or  any  ''  munition 
of  war."  The  decline  of  Kororareka's  trade  was  diereby  accelerated* 
The  seat  of  Government  was  no  longer  at  the  Bay  of  Islands.  This  was. 
another  cause  of  Maori  discontent.  The  foreign  demand  for  the  staple 
products,  timber,  flax,  and  kauri-gum  had  fallen  off  to  a  very  large 
extent.  Money  was  scarce ;  tobacco,  blankets,  and  ammunition  were. 
difficult  to  procure;  the  Government  had  little  money  wherewith  te 
purchase  native  lands ;  and,  worse  still,  the  Maoris  settled  round  the 
Bay  of  Islands  noted  with  jealousy  the  increasing  prosperity  of  their 
hereditary  foes,  the  tribes  of  the  Waikato,  and  the  Ngatiwhatna^ 
stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  Auckland.  This  last  circumstance,  more  than, 
any  other,  incensed  the  warlike  tribesmen  of  Ngapuhi,  the  nation  whose 
relations  with  the  British  were  older  than  those  of  any  other  Maori 
clan.  Their  disaffection  came  to  a  head  in  the  person  of  Hone  Heke^ 
Who,  though  not  a  chief  of  the  first  rank,  had  won  himself  a  recognised 
position  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  renowned  Hongi — a 
position,  moreover,  which  his  courage  and  intellectual  gifts  helped  him 
to  maintain.  One  of  Hone  Heke's  first  acts  of  lawlessness  was  the 
hewing  down  of  the  flagstaff  erected  on  the  hill  of  Maiki,  overlooking 
Kororareka ;  and  he  was  prompted  to  this  action  by  some  foreign  whites, 
of  the  beach-comber  type,  who  persuaded  him  that,  with  the  removal  of 
.^ixi9  symbol  of  British  influence,  prosperity  would  return  to  the 
Bay  of  Islands  and  the  chiefs  of  his  race.  On  the  morning  of  the 
8th  July,  1844,  Hone  Heke  chopped  down  the  flagstaff,  and  carried  away 
the  signal-balls  to  his  "  pa "  at  Kaikohe.  This  act  of  overt  rebellion 
threw  the  people  of  Auckland  into  a  state  of  abject  terror.  Fortunately ,. 
the  Ngapuhi  tribe  at  that  time  was  divided  in  sentiment,  and  Tamati- 
Waka  Nene  headed  the  section  that  stood  by  the  Government.  Iih 
response  to  an  urgent  request  from  Captain  Fitzroy,  a  foixse  of  160  meoi 
of  the  99th  Regiment,  then  stationed  at  Sydney,  was  sent  over,  and,, 
accompanied  by  a  detachment  of  thirty  men  of  the  9th  B^giment,  pro- 
ceeded to  Kororareka.  Meanwhile  the  Governor  had  ascertained  that 
Hone  Heke's  great  grievance  was  the  imposition  of  the  Customs'  duties^ 
He  thereupon  declared  the  Custom  House  closed,  and  Hone  Heke  then 
sent  an  apology  for  his  conduct.  Later  on,  at  a  conference  with  tlie 
chiefs,  Hone  Heke  repeated  his  assuranoee  of  regret,  and  by,  way  of  fine 
was  ordered  to  deliver  up  ten  old  muskets.     Instead  of  retaining  thei 
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muskets,  in  accordance  with  Maori  custom,  the  Governor,  with  stupid 
magnanimity,  returned  them,  and  thereby  gained  the  scorn  of  every  true 
Maori  in  New  Zealand.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Legislative 
Council,  in  order  to  allay  native  discontent,  made  a  departure  from  the 
spirit  of  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  by  allowing  the  Maoris  to  sell  their 
lands  direct  to  the  settlers. 

The  flagstatr  had  now  been  re-erected ,  but  prosperity  was  slow  in 
coming,  for  the  whalers  had  not  yet  learnt  of  the  repeal  of  the  duties. 
Hone  Heke  considered  that  the  entire  abolition  of  the  fiagstafT,  as  the 
symbol  of  British  authority,  was  needed  to  bring  about  the  golden  age 
he  looked  for,  and  therefore,  early  in  January,  1845,  he  again  hewed  it 
down.  For  a  third  time  the  -post  was  erected,  but  now  it  was  sheathed 
with  iron,  and  great  preparations  were  made  to  defend  it.  Meanwhile, 
Hone  Heke  summoned  to  his  aid  the  powerful  chief  Kawiti  and  various 
other  heads  of  the  Kgapuhi  tribe.  Again  the  flagstaff  was  hewn  down, 
and  in  the  conflict  the  whites  were  worsted,  several  being  killed,  while 
the  others  took  refuge  on  the  vessels  in  the  harbour.  Soon  afterwards 
Hone  Heke's  band  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  settlement,  and 
the  British  **  mana "  received  a  blow  even  more  serious  than  that 
inflicted  upon  it  by  the  Wairau  massacre. 

The  ships  sailed  for  Auckland  with  the  soldiers  and  refugees  on  thf> 
13th  March,  and  on  their  arrival  the  news  of  the  evacuation  and  de- 
struction of  K.ororareka  caused  a  panic.  Frantic  preparations  to  resist 
an  attack  were  made  at  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Nelson,  and  urgent 
appeals  were  sent  to  Sydney  for  fresh  troops.  The  natives  began  to 
adopt  a  more  arrogant  tone  than  ever  towards  the  '*  pakehas,"  and 
British  rule  in  New  Zealand  was  only  saved  by  the  dissensions 
which  sprang  up  amongst  the  Maori  chiefs.  Potatau  Te  Whero  Whero 
(afterwards  first  King  of  the  Maoris),  for  purposes  of  his  own, 
sided  with  the  whites,  and  warned  Hone  Heke  not  to  attack  theip. 
Tamati  Waka  Nene,  who  was  jealous  of  the  great  influence  wielded  by 
Hone  Heke,  resolved  to  crush  him,  and  prepared  to  make  war  against 
him.  Several  sharp  conflicts  had  already  taken  place,  when  Tamati 
Waka  Nene,  hearing  that  troops  had  arrived,  urged  the  Government 
to  send  them  on  at  once.  Hone  Heke  entrenched  himself  in  a  strongly- 
defended  "  pa  "  at  Mawhe,  while  Kawiti  ambuscaded  on  a  small  knoll 
on  the  edge  of  the  forest.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  "  pa  "  was  too 
strong  to  be  taken  without  artillery,  and  the  Commandant,  Colonel 
Hulme,  returned  to  Auckland. 

Captain  Fitzroy  then  sent  to  Sydney  for  more  troops  and  artillery, 
and  early  in  June  Colonel  Despard  arrived  with  200  men  of  the  99th 
Regiment,  and  Major  Wilmot  bix)ught  some  cannon  from  Hobai:t.. 
De^rd  was  given  the  command  of  the  expedition,  which  arrived  in, 
the  Bay  of  Islands  in  June,  1845,  and  comprised  630  men  and  4  guns. 
Hone  Heke  had  now  taken  up  a  strong  position  in  a  '*  pa  "  at  Ohaeawai,. 
and  there  he  was  besieged,  the  attacking  force  being  in  the  proportion 
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of  three  to  one.  Early  in  the  siege  the  Maoris  made  a  sortio,  and 
captured  a  British  ensign,  which  was  hung  underneath  Hone  Heke's 
flag  on  the  "  pa/'  This  so  enraged  Colonel  Despard  that  he  determiiKd 
to  make  an  attempt  at  storming  the  position,  and  on  the  Ist  July,  1845,  a 
f  oroe  of  200  men  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  result  was  disastrous,  as  the 
British  had  to  retire  with  a  loss  of  forty  men.  The  British  Commander 
now  attempted  to  force  a  capitulation  by  cutting  off  supplies  from  the 
besieged,  and  by  vigorous  cannonading;  but  on  the  night  of  the  lOih 
Hone  Hake  and  his  followers  silently  evacuated  their  position  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man,  and,  according  to  the  ethics  of  Maori  warfare, 
claimed  the  victory.  There  was  nothing  further  to  be  done,  so  the 
British  destroyed  the  palisading  and  retired  to  Waimate  and  thence  to 
Auckland.  This  caused  the  British  ''  mana  ^'  still  further  to  decline, 
while  the  arrogance  of  the  Maoris  was  inflamed,  and  Hone  Heke  was 
looked  on  as  a  hero  by  his  countrymen. 

Governor  Fitzroy  now  made  an  effort  to  secure  a  cessation  of 
hostilities ;  but  Hone  Heke  was  too  much  inflated  by  his  victories,  and 
hj  the  adulation  of  his  followers,  to  listen  to  peace  proposals,  so  that 
■after  the  lapse  of  about  four  months  the  Governor  decided  on 
resuming  the  war.  But  meanwhile  the  news  of  the  aiiair  had  reached 
England,  and  the  authorities  peremptorily  recalled  Grovemor  Fitzroy 
and  appointed  Captain  George  Grey  to  the  position. 

Grey  was  only  33  years  of  age  when  he  assumed  the  Governor- 
ship of  New  Zealand,  but  he  had  already  given  proofs  of  marked 
ability  elsewhere,  particularly  in  his  administration  of  the  affiurs 
of  South  Australia,  which  colony  he  had  effectually  dragged  from  the 
mire  of  insolvency  in  the  short  space  of  four  years.  He  arrived  in 
Auckland  on  the  14th  November,  1845.  Grey  first  set  about  the  task 
of  reducing  the  warlike  Hone  Heke  to  submission,  and  he  entered  on 
the  work  with  characteristic  energy  and  vigour.  He  issued  a  procla- 
mation,  warning  the  natives  to  return  to  their  allegiance  by  a  fixed 
date,  and  to  observe  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi,  the  provisions  of  which  he 
pledged  himself  scrupulously  to  respect.  Uone  Heke  and  Kawiti  were 
oflfered  conditions  of  peace,  but  refused  any  terms  involving  forfeiture 
of  their  tribal  lands.  The  Crovemor  now  returned  to  Auckland  and 
caused  to  be  enacted  the  **Arms  Importation  Ordinance,"  which 
prohibited  the  Maoris  from  acquiring  arms,  gunpowder,  or  other 
munitions  of  war.  This  step  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  settlers,  who 
feared  that  the  new  regulations  might  irritate  the  '*  f riendlies "  and 
cause  them  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  tlie  insurgents.  However, 
«ob8e({nent  events  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  Governor's  adion. 
Colonel  Despard  was  put  in  command  of  a  force  of  1,173  men  to  attaek 
the  strongh^d  of  Kawiti  at  Roapeka-peka.  The  friendly  chief  Tamati 
Waka  Kene,  accompanied  by  Mohi  Tawhai  and  other  prominent 
'^  rangatifas,"  aasiBted  the  Elfish  with  a  loroe  of  4M  Maoris.  A 
snail  detatchment  of  these  ^^friendlies"  made  afeigned  attack  an  Hone 
Heke  at  Ikonngi,  hot  the  main  body  of  the  allied  forces  heeiegod 
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Riiapekarpek&.  The  investment  of  the  ''pa" — which  was  a  model 
id  fldentific  defence,  and  the  plans  of  whidi,  preserved  in  the  Auckland 
HnseBiD,  still  excite  the  admiration  of  military  engineers — b^an  on 
the  21st  December,  1845.  As  usual,  it  was  found  that  the  stronghold 
<Guld  not  be  stormed,  but  the  besiegers  gained  possession  of  it  by  an 
•aoeident,  when  it  was  left  undefended  by  the  Maoris  one  Sunday 
<lttring  their  celebration  of  divine  service.  When  the  surprised  natives 
^liscovered  the  Briti^  occupation  they  attempted  to  regain  possession, 
hat  were  driven  back  with  loss.  Although  thirty  British  were  killed 
4Uid  thirty  wounded  in  the  struggle,  the  blow  given  to  Hone  Heke's 
'''BULoa"  ended  the  war,  and  the  insurgents  soon  dispersed.  Hone 
Heke  sued  for  peace,  and  the  Governor  granted  a  pardon  to  all 
<x»nceraed  in  the  rebellion,  on  condition  that  they  returned  quietly  to 
their  tribal  lands.  The  rebel  leader's  offence  was  condoned,  and  since 
then  there  has  been  no  further  trouble  with  the  natives  whose  lands  lie 
north  of  Auckland — the  Ngapuhi  and  Ngatiwhatua.  Hone  Heke  died 
a  few  years  later  of  consumption,  a  disease  which  has  proved  fatal  to 
many  oi  his  compatriots.  Kawiti,  his  confederate  general,  lived  for 
-some  years  longer,  but  gave  no  further  trouble.  Tamati  Waka  Nene, 
ihe  friend  of  the  British,  received  a  pension  of  £100  a  year  till  his 
death  in  1871,  and  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  erected  a  handsome 
monument  over  his  remains. 

The  Governor  having  quelled  the  disturbance  in  the  north  of  the 
Island,  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  southern  portion.  The 
marderers  of  Captain  W«ke6eld  and  his  party  were  still  at  large,  and 
3«vend  murders  of  settlers  by  the  Maoris  had  since  been  committed. 
Hoping  to  nip  the  insurrection  in  the  bud.  Captain  Grey  hastened 
southward  with  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  but  the  rebels  under  Rangi- 
haeata  retreated  to  a  strongly  fortified  ^'  pa,"  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  storm.  Leaving  a  garrison  to  guard  the  settlers,  Grey 
withdrew,  but  shortly  afterwards  the  Maoris  defeated  a  party  of 
soldiers  under  lieutenant  Page,  of  whom  six  were  killed  and  four 
wounded.  A  detachment  of  the  99th  Regiment  was  also  attacked  and 
suffered  heavy  loss,  several  murders  were  committed  by  the  blood- 
lustful  natives,  and  a  regular  panic  ensued  amongst  the  colonists  in  the 
Wellington  district.  Rangihaeata  meanwhile  never  gave  the  troops  an 
opportunity  of  a  decisive  engagement,  but  always  fell  back  when  they 
vppeBLred  in  strength.  Captain  Grey  now  determined  on  a  bold  stroke. 
¥Vom  information  secretly  received  he  bad  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Te  Rauparaha  was  in  league  with  the  rebels,  and  he  resolved  on  the 
capture  of  that  notorious  chief.  He  therefore  proceeded  to  Porirua, 
and,  surrounding  his  residence  by  night,  caught  him  and  his  perfidious 
companions,  and  kept  them  as  prisoners  on  board  H.M.S.  "Calliope. 
The  Maoris  were  astounded  at  the  news,  and  Captain  Grey's  "  mana 
vas  impiensely  strengthened.  Rangihaeata  evacuated  his  **pa''  at 
Pahautanui  and  retreated  up  the  Horokiwi  Valley.  Eventually,  his 
loUowen  diqieraed,  and  the  rebellion  came  to  an  end. 
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In  May,  1846,  the  great  Maori  chieftain,  Te  Heu  Heu,  the  only  out- 
of  the  great  chiefs  of  the  North  Island  who  refused  to  sign  the  Treat3* 
of  Waitangi,  was  buried  alive,  with  fifty-four  of  his  adherents,  in  a. 
land-slip  at  Taupo. 

At  this  time  matters  were  in  a  peaceful  condition,  when  another  disi- 
turbance  broke  out  at  Wanganui,  where  most  of  the  disaffected  MaoriH 
had  gathered  after  the  dispersal  of  the  Bangihaeata  and  Te  Rauparahn 
faction.  On  the  16th  April,  1847,  a  midshipman  belonging  to  H.M.S. 
"  Calliope  "  accidentally  shot  a  Maori  "  rangatira  "  through  the  cheek. 
Maori  custom  demanded  revenge,  and  two  days  afterwards  the  houst^ 
of  a  settler  named  Gilfillan,  6  miles  from  Wanganui,  was  raided,  and 
his  wife  and  four  children  were  slaughtered.  The  assailants  werp 
captured  by  the  "  friendlies  "  and  delivered  up  to  justice  and  four  were 
executed  after  trial  by  court-martial.  War  immediately  broke  out,  and 
on  the  19th  May  600  hostile  Maoris  swooped  down  on  the  settlemeilt. 
Their  attack  was  bravely  resisted,  and  after  pillaging  the  town  the 
assailants  retired  to  a  position  about  3  miles  distant.  Meanwhile  the 
Grovernor  received  news  of  the  position  of  affairs,  and  reinforcementK 
were  despatched  to  the  scene.  After  a  few  indecisive  struggles  the 
natives  abandoned  the  campaign,  naively  saying,  **  We  cannot  remain 
any  longer ;  we  must  go  and  plant  our  potatoes." 

During  the  troublous  period,  ivom  the  sacking  of  Kororareka  to  the 
conclusion  of  hostilities  at  Wanganui,  close  upon  a  million  of  raone\' 
was  expended,  while  the  casualties  comprised  eighty-five  soldiers,  seamen^ 
and  militia  killed,  and  167  wounded.  The  colony  now  entered  upon  a 
period  of  comparative  repose,  and  enjoyed  it  for  about  fourteen  years. 

Immediately  on  his  first  arrival  at  Wanganui,  while  skirmishing  was. 
going  on  between  the  forces  and  the  natives,  the  Governor  received 
C9rtain  official  despatches,  by  wjhich  he  obtained  the  first  intelligence 
tliat  the  British  Parliament  had  bestowed  a  new  Constitution  on  New 
Zealand,  aad  that  fresh  modes  of  dealing  with  native  lands  were  to  be 
adopted  concurrently  with  the  new  institutions.  These  despatches  had 
alre^y  appeared  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  contained  language  re- 
lating to  the  rights  of  the  Maoris  to  their  lands  calculated  to  provoke  a 
breach  of  the  peace  between  the  two  races ;  and  it  appeared  that 
language  similar  in  tone  and  meaning  had  been  employed  during  the 
debate  in  Parliament  on  the  new  Constitution,  and  had,  moreover, 
been  republished  in  the  English  newspapers  which  arrived  in  the  Colony 
at  the  same  time  as  the  despatches.  Captain  Grey  regarded  it  as  quite 
possible,  theixsfore,  that  the  intention  to  deprive  the  Maoris  of  their 
lands,  which  appeared  in  the  new  line  of  policy  proposed  for  adoption, 
would  undo  all  the  work  of  conquest,  lei&d  to  a  great  national  com- 
bination of  the  whole  of  the  native  tribes,  and  thus  bring  about  a  long,, 
destructive,  and  costly  war.  He  therefore  considered  it  his  duty  t<> 
return  the  despatches,  and  the  charter  that  came  with  them,  to  the 
Home  Government,  in  order  that  the  subject  might  be  more  fully  con- 
sidered, and  also  that  delay  might  be  obtained  in  the  promulgation  and 
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enforcement  of  laws  which  it  was  to  be  feared  would  give  rise  to  serious 
complications,  if  not  to  great  national  calamities. 

The  centre  of  the  North  Inland  was  occupied  by  the  Waikato,  the 
Kgatimaniapoto,  and  the  Ngaiteraangi  nations — three  great  tribal  con- 
federacies, comprising  many  thousands  of  armed  men.  At  irregular 
lUstances  along  the  western  and  eastern  sea-coasts  were  situated  isolated 
and  practically  defenceless  European  settlements.  The  Taraaki  district 
and  the  shores  of  the  Manukau  formed  the  road  by  which  the  northern 
and  the  southern  tribes  went  to  wage  war  with  one  another,  and  the 
<^venior  resolved  to  occupy  this  highway  of  warriors,  which  was  much 
too  near  the  capital  to  be  consistent  with  the  latter's  safety.  When  the 
settlement  of  Kororareka  had  been  looted  and  burnt,  the  people  of 
Auckland  became  absolutely  panic-stricken  at  their  own  town's  defence- 
less condition ;  and  now,  peace  being  insured,  the  time  seemed  opportune 
U>  proxide  for  the  permanent  safety  of  the  capital  against  attack  from  a 
southerly  direction.  To  accomplish  this,  Captain  Grey  obtained  from 
England  a  number  of  discharged  soldiers,  who  were  enrolled  for  seven 
years'  service  in  New  Zealand,  and  stationed  in  four  settlements  around 
Auckland.  Each  man  had  built  for  him  a  cottage  on  an  acre  of  land,  and 
could,  on  the  completion  of  seven  years'  service,  obtain  from  the  Govern- 
ment 5  acres  more.  The  first  detachment  of  the  new  force,  which 
became  known  as  the  "New  Zealand  Fencibles," arrived  in  October,  1 847 : 
and  in  a  few  months  this  military  colony,  with  the  wives  and  children 
of  its  members,  numbered  2,000  persons.  This  was  an  admirable  piece 
of  forethought  on  the  part  of  the  Governor,  and  did  much  towards 
allaying  the  fears  of  the  unwarlike  section  of  Auckland's  inhabitants. 

For  his  success  in  setting  things  generally  to  rights  in  New  Zealand, 
Captain  Georgo  Grey  was  knighted.  On  February  the  26th,  1848,  Lord 
Grey  wrote  to  his  namesake,  saying, — "  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in 
communicating  to  you  that  Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  approve  of 
your  being  a  Knight  Commander  in  the  Civil  Division  of  the  Order  of 
the  Bath,  for  Dhe  great  ability  and  success  with  which  you  have  admin- 
istered the  affairs  both  of  South  Australia  and  of  New  Zealand."  When 
the  time  for  his  investiture  arrived,  the  new  Ejiight  plessed  the  Maoris 
immensely  by  choosing  for  his  esquires  the  friendly  chiefs  Tamati  Waka 
Ifene  and  Te  Puni ;  indeed,  the  Maoris  began  to  regard  the  "  Fakeha 
Rangatira".  with  an  affection  and  an  esteem  that  in  some  instances  well- 
nigh  approached  idolatry. 

On  the  establishment  of  tranquillity  the  Governor  undertook  the  for- 
mation of  roads,  useful  alike  in  peace  or  in  war,  and  employed  the 
natives  upon  their  construction.  He  also  settled,  as  /ar  as  possible,  all 
<3Utstanding  law  claims.  Nor  did  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the 
Maoris  escape  his  attention.  He  saw  to  the  establishment  of  schools 
for  their  children,  and  advised  them  even  on  matters  pertaining  to  their 
health. 

Having  chastised  and  educated  the  Maoris,  Sir  George  turned  his 
attention  to  the  great  question  of  colonisation.   During  his  administration^ 
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the  whole  of  the  South  (or  as  it  13  unnecessarily  and  officially  caHed^ 
the  Middle)  Island,  and  several  valoable  districts  in  the  North  Island^ 
were  purchased  from  the  tribes  by  Messrs^  McLean^  Mantell,  and 
other  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  thrown  (^n  for  settlttuent^  Manj 
of  the  natives  were  employed  in  public  works^  such  as  road-makings 
barrack-building,  and  the  rough  work  of  eBgiaeering;  others  wer» 
enrolled  as  policemen ;  and  several  "  rsngatiras''  were  appointed  magis- 
trates to  try  cases  between  th^  own  countrymen.  The  payments  the* 
Maoris  received  for  land  were  frequently  made  in  instalments  of  stocky 
and  every  encouragement  was  given  them  in  the  pursuit  of  industry 
and  peace.  Hospitals  were  wected  for  them«  and  the  Governor  strove* 
to  instil  into  their  minds  the  principles  of  sanitation.  Under  these* 
changed  conditions,  immigration  b^gan  slowly  to  revive.  The  Company's* 
settlements  at  Wellington,  Wanganui^  New  Plymouth,  and  Nelson^ 
which  had  been  in  a  drooping  condition,  now  began  to  expand  Otago  was 
settled  in  1848 ;  or  rather,  a  commeneement  of  the  work  of  celonisatioD. 
in  that  district  was  made  in  the  month  of  March  in  the  year  named^  by 
the  curival  at  Port  Chalmers  of  two  emigrant  ships,  sent  out  by  the 
Otago'Association  for  the  foundation  of  a  settlement,  by  persons  belong-- 
ing  to,  or  in  sympathy  with,  the  Free  Church  of  Scothind.  In  184^^ 
the  "  Canterbury  Pilgrims,"  as  they  are  facetiously  called,  made- 
preparations  for  th^r  Utopian  descent  upon  the  shores  of  the  South. 
Island.  In  that  year  was  formed  in  England  ^*The  Canterbury 
Association  for  Founding  a  Settlement  in  New  Zealand."  On  the- 
16th  December,  1850,  the  first  emigrant  ship  dispatched  by  the- 
Association  arrived  at  Port  Cooper,  and  the  work  of  opening  up  the- 
adjoining  country  was  set  about  in  a  systematic  fashion,  the  intention 
of  the  promoters  being  to  establish  a  settlement  complete  in  itself,  ancl 
composed  entirely  of  members  of  the  then  United  Church  of  England, 
and  Ireland.  The  sites  for  the  settlements  of  Otago  and  Canterbury 
were  secured  by  Governor  Urey,  who  was  present  at  Lyttelton  Harbour 
to  receive  the  immigrants  when  they  landed. 

The  period  was  one  mainly  of  peace  and  preparation;  but  there  were,, 
nevertheless,  excursions  and  alarms,  though  they  generally  resulted  in  a. 
resort  to  the  ordinary  process  of  the  civil  law  ;  but  both  tniuble  and 
danger  had  to  be  incurred  in  order  to  bring  the  Maoris  into  line,  ai&ci 
induce  them  to  submit  their  customs  and  traditions  to  British  ideas. 
of  right  and  legal  usage. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1850,  the  New  Zealand  Land  Company  gave- 
up  its  charter  of  incorporation  to  the  Crown.  No  dear  statement  q£ 
its  financial  affairs  jippears  ever  to  have  been  published  It  is  stated  by 
its  enemies  to  have  received  nearly  a  million  of  money,  all  of  which  was. 
spent  save  some  X30,000  sterling,  and  to  have  been  indebted,  both  to 
its  shareltolders  and  tiie  Crown,  at  the  time  of  relinquishing  business, 
to  the  extent  of  about  ^^500,000  sterling.  Nevertheless,  Crown  and 
colonists  were  alike  indebted  to  the  Company.  For  the  first,  it  had 
preserved  New  Zealand  from  becoming  a  penal  settlement  of  France  ^ 
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tlie  interests  of  the  second  it  had  safegdarded^  at  a  loss  both  of  life  and 
money,  from  the  ill  e£Ebctfr  oi  the  oiiBBionarj  policy  and  the  n4>acity  6i 
the  protested  Maoris.  However,,  the  sum  of  X236,060,  owing  to  the 
Gotrwsment  by  the  Company,.  ^^^^>^  cancelled,  and  another  amount  of 
£368,370  was  made  a.  chas^-  00  the  knds  of  the  Codony. 

In  the  year  1851-2^  the  Anstraliaa  gold  diBcoveries  took  place,  ami 
ffLve  a  mavkad  impetus  to  trade,  agriculture,  and  every  branch  of 
ndoitry  in  Hew  Zealand ;  though  they  also  had  the  effect  of  drawing 
from  the  ialamde  a  certain  portion  of  the  settlers,  who  were  impatient 
of  the  slow  metdsads  of  maldsog  a  fortune  offered  by  culture  of  the  soil) 
and  who  hastened  to  the  continent  to  participate  in  the  realisation  of 
ibe  Aladdin's  dveam  which  was  luring  with  equaJ.  potency  the 
adveBturers  of  civilised  Europe,  and  of  uncivilised  Asia. 

In  the  year  1852:  a  representative  Constitution  was  granted  New 
Zealand  nnder  the  Imperial  Act,  15  and  16  Viet.  c.  72,  IJramed  by  Sir 
John  Pakington,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  who  was  mainly  guided  in  his 
task  by  the  recommendations  and  suggestions  of  Sir  Georgo  Grey. 
Under  the  measure,  six  provinces  were  created,  namely  Auckland, 
W^ngton,  Nelson,  Canterbury,  Otago,  and  Taranaki,  the  Governor 
deBnmg  their  boundaries. 

The'  mention  of  Otago  and  Canterbury  as  provincial  districts  so 
rariy,  as  defined  in  the  Constitution  Act,  migbt  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  they  were  already  of  political  consequence.  This,  however,  was 
not  so.  In  marking  their  boundaries  Sir  George  Grey  was  engaged 
more*  in  providing  for  future  expansion  than  for  meeting  present  needs. 
The  first  Otago  pioneers  landed  at  Port  Chalmers  on  the  22nd  March, 
1848,  from  the  '*  John  Wicklifie."  A  seconil  emigrant  ship,  the  "  Philip 
Lang,"  arrived  on  the  1 5th  April  following.  The  immigrants  who  arrived 
in  these  vessels  comprised  a  colony  of  Scotch  Presbyterians,  their  leader 
being  Captain  Cargill,  a  Peninsular  veteran,  and  a  descendant  of  Donald 
OargilL  The  town  of  Invercargill  still  preserves  the  name  of  the  founder 
of  Dtmedin.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  1898  Otago  celebrated  her  jubilee, 
and  that  Captain  Cargill's  son  was  then  Bunedin's  mayor.  For  years, 
however,  the  progress  of  the  new  settlement  wa»  slow,  and  it  took  the 
colonists  a  long  time  to  win  their  way  through  to  the  more  fertile 
country  which  lay  beyond  the  rugged  hills  that  fronted  the  sea*  The 
newcomers  were  intensely  Scotch,  but  later  the  chanurter  of  the 
settlement  changed,  though  slowly.  The  Scotch  element  did  not  disappear, 
even  in  the  wave  of  gold  seekers  that  swept  over  the  island  in  1861 ; 
md  it  has  not  disappeared  yet,  although  it  is  much  modified.  The  first 
pioneers,  or  ^  old  identities,"  are,  however,  becoming  rarer  with  every 
year,  and  some  aspects  of  Dunedin  are  almost  connopolitan* 

Very  different  from  Otago  was  the  sister  settlement,  Canterbury — 
the  most  conservative  attempt  at  colonisation,  ever  recorded  in  the 
British  annals.  The  settlement  of  Canterbury  was  intended  to  be  an 
oversea^  paradise  for  aristocratic  Anglicanism,  and  owed  its  existence  to 
the  late  Lord  Lyttelton.     The  price  of  land  in  the  Canterbury  block 
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was  put  down  at  £3  per  acre ;  of  this  sum,  £1  was  to  go  to  the  support 
of  the  Church  and  the  advancement  of  education,  and  £2  was  to  be 
spent  in  the  work  of  developing  the  settlement.  The  idea  of  the 
'* Canterbury  Pilgrims  "  was  that  of  the  transplanting  to  New  2^ealand  of 
rural  England  as  it.  then  was,  with  all  its  social  gradations,  from  an  earl 
and  a  bishop  on  the  top  to  a  sublimated  English  labourer  on  the  bottom. 
This  vision  of  the  impossible  would  not  materialise,  though  every  effort  was 
put  forth  to  make  it  do  so.  The  name  of  the  capital  of  the  province  is 
borrowed  from  an  ancient  seat  of  ecclesiastical  learning.  The  very 
streets  in  the  Old -World-flavoured  city  had  given  them  the  names  of 
Anglican  dioceses  throughout  the  world  ;  but  the  earl  and  the  bishop 
liked  not  the  hardships  of  pioneering,  and  quickly  turned  their  backs 
on  the  facts  that  confronted  a  young  country  which  had  to  deal  at  first 
hand  with  nature.  Nevertheless  the  settlement  throve  and  grew 
apace ;  though  not  in  the  way  its  founders  had  intended.  The  features 
of  the  South  Island  in  these  early  years  were  endowed  churches,  great 
pastoral  leasehold  properties,  wealthy  territorial  magnates,  and  the 
absence  of  a  Maori  question. 

The  Governor  was  sharply  attacked  for  his  administration  of  affiura 
and  the  colonists  were  especially  incensed  with  him  for  his  action  in 
shehdng  the  Constitution  devised  for  them  by  Earl  Grey.  Nevertheless 
he  adhered  to  the  course  he  had  marked  out  for  himself,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  bickerings  and  onslaughts  stuck  steadily  to  his  work  and 
bought  land.  He  acquired  the  whole  of  the  South  Island,  and 
managed  to  lay  his  hands  upon  millions  of  acres  in  the  North  Island. 
Then  came  the  question,  should  it  be  sold  or  leased  to  the  settlers  ? 
Up  to  the  year  1852  the  colonists  everywhere  except  in  the  north  dealt 
with  the  New  Zealand  Company,  and  not  with  the  Crown ;  but  now 
the  Company  was  no  longer — it  had  disposed  of  its  interests  to  the 
Crown  for  all  futurity.  Again,  the  Governor  brought  odium  upon 
himself,  by  insisting  upon  the  abolition  of  the  Church  endowment 
system ;  and  altogether  his  relations  with  the  white  population 
over  which  he  ruled  were  extremely  unhappy  at  this  period.  Grey, 
however,  made  a  blunder  in  the  framing  of  his  Land  Regulations 
in  1853.  Under  this  code  the  price  of  land  was  reduced  to  10s.  per 
acre  ;  but  no  limitations  were  put  upon  the  area  any  one  person  could 
acquire ;  consequently  the  island  soon  presented  a  spectacle  of  ducal 
estates  and  royal  forests — immense  areas,  cheaply  purchased  by  wealth, 
and  locked  up  against  colonisation.  Grey  probably  did  not  foresee  this 
result  of  his  code,  but  it  was  destined  to  have  lasting  and  mischievous 
effects  on  the  future  of  the  Colony.  Nevertheless,  Grey's  wise  and 
steadfast  rule  in  other  respects  brought  prosperity  to  the  country,  and 
he  left  it  in  profound  peace.  The  European  population,  which  numbered 
12,774  in  1845,  had  increased  in  1853  to  30,678.  The  revenue  in  1845 
was  £12,899  ;  in  1853  it  amounted  to  £147,820.  The  Governor  left 
New  Zealand  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1853,  after  a  rule  of  eight 
years.     He  was  only  33  years  of  age  when  he  undertook  to  restore 
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peftce  and  order  to  a  country  sunk  in  the  mire  of  financial  difficulty 
and  Tainly  waging  an  unsuccessful  war :  when  he  left  that  country,  his 
task  was  fairly  and  honestly  completed,  though  at  the  expense  of  his 
popularity  among  his  own  countrymen. 

lieutenant-Colonel  Wynyard,  Commander  of  the  Forces,  became 
administrator  of  the  government  on  Sir  George  Grey*s  departure,  and 
brought  the  New  Zealand  Constitution  into  operation.  Colonel 
Wynyard's  rule  of  nearly  two  years  occupied  a  period  of  quiet 
progress,  though  at  one  time  something  like  a  Maori  rising  was 
threatened.  This  was  brought  about  by  the  discontent  caused  by  the 
alleged  inadequate  punishment  of  a  man  named  Huntley,  who  had  struck 
dead  a  native  woman  in  the  town  of  Auckland.  The  jury  brought  in 
a  verdict  of  manslaughter ;  but  the  dead  woman's  kinsmen  clamoured 
for  the  life  of  the  slayer,  on  the  old  reckoning  of  blood  for  the  shedding 
of  blood.  However,  the  authorities  were  inflexible,  and  the  native 
feeling  gradually  subsided.  During  the  following  year  a  more  emphatic 
demonstration,  occasioned  by  a  somewhat  similar  crime,  was  ended 
only  by  the  execution  of  the  criminal.  A  settler  named  Marsden  had 
killed  a  Maori  woman  while  he  was  sufiering  from  an  attack  of  delirium 
tremens^  and  the  prisoner  was  convicted  on  trial  and  formally  sentenced 
to  death.  There  was  an  unusual  delay  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  and  this  gave  rise  among  the  natives  to  a 
report  that  the  authorities  held  the  life  of  a  Maori  in  less  esteem  than 
that  of  a  white  man.  Just  about  this  time  the  native  mind  became 
farther  inflamed  by  the  murder  of  another  Maori  by  a  drunken  settler, 
and  300  men  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the  woman  murdered  by  Marsden 
niade  a  demonstration,  and  threatened  to  cut  down  the  flagstaff  from 
which  floated  the  British  ensign.  In  February,  1856,  Marsden  was 
hanged,  and  the  Maori  sense  of  justice  satisfied. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  new  Constitution,  which  was  mainly  the  work 
of  Sir  George  Grey,  that  it  proved,  by  its  having  worked  without 
alteration,  and  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  well  for  twenty-two  yeara, 
that  it  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  colony  at  that 
time.  This  is,  however,  a  matter  upon  which  critics  of  the  Colony's 
political  history  have  declined  to  agree.  Briefly  stated,  the  following 
are  the  leading  characteristics  of  its  machinery: — A  Central  Parliament, 
consisting  of  two  Chambers,  and  side  by  side  with  it  six  Provincial 
Councils  (one  Chamber);  over  the  Parliament,  a  Viceroy,  ruling 
through  Ministers ;  over  each  Provincial  Council,  a  Superintendent, 
elected,  like  the  Council,  by  the  people  of  his  Province ;  each  Super- 
intendent to  have  a  small  executive  of  officials,  who  were  themselves  to 
he  Councillors — a  species  of  Provincial  Cabinet;  the  Central  Parliament 
or  General  Assembly  to  have  an  Upper  House,  called  the  Legislative 
Council,  to  be  elected  (in  Sir  George  Grey^s  original  draft  of  .the 
Constitution)  by  the  Provincial  Councils.  At  the  last-mentioned 
provision  tho  Colonial  Office  demurred,  and  substituted  nomination 
by  the  Crown.     If  the  original  proposal  had  been  candied  into  effect, 
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New  Zealand's  Senate  would  have  been  powerful  enough  absolut^T 
to  eclipse  the  Lower  House.  The  latter  was  to  be  electire^  on  a  liberal 
though  not  universal  fran^ise.  Grey  did  not  set  hia  own  maehinerT* 
in  motion.  He  called  into  bein^  the  Provincial  Council^  and  left  the 
summoning  of  the  General  Assembij  to  his  9«HScessor.  The  first 
Parliament  of  New  Zealand  was  summoned  by  proclamation,  dated 
January  15th,  1854,  to  meet  upon  the  Queen's  Krthday  following.  Mr. 
Charles  Clifford,  of  Wellington,  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Lower  House, 
and  Mr.  William  Swainson,  the  Attomey-General,  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Council.  No  sooner  had  the  General  Assembly  me^ 
than  a  difficulty  arose :  there  was  no  provision  made  in  the  ConstitaAioa 
Act  for  ministerial  responsibility,  the  measare  having  left  it  open  for 
the  Colony  to  select  the  form  of  its  Executive  Government ;  nor  had 
the  Colonial  Office  sent  the  Governor  instructions  on  the  subject.  The 
offices  of  Colonial  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Attorney-General  wero' 
held  directly  from  the  Crown,  and  their  holders  formed  (and  were  deter- 
mined to  form),  with  the  Governor,  the  Executive  of  the  Colony. 
Governor  Wynyard  took  refuge  from  his  difficulty  concerning  ministerial 
responsibility  by  inviting  to  the  Executive  Council,  Messrs.  James  Ed  ward 
Fitzgerald,  Henry  Sewell,  and  Frederick  Aloysius  Weld- — all  influeBtiai 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  James  Edward  Fitzgerald 
was  the  Colony's  first  Premier,  and  on  all  sides  it  is  airreed  that  he  wa» 
entirely  unfitted  to  cope  with  the  peculiar  difficulties  attending  the 
introduction  of  Responsible  Grovemment.  At  all  events,  the  arrange- 
ment introduced  by  the  Governor  refused  to  work  with  even  a  semblance 
of  smoothness.  Within  a  few  weeks  Fitzgerald  was  at  loggerheads  with 
the  permanent  officials  of  the  Cabinet,  and  he  and  the  two  other  popular 
Ministers  resigned.  They  were  succeeded'  by  Mr.  Thomas  Spencer 
Forsaith  (formerly  a  sub-protector  of  the  native  population  and  Govern- 
ment interpreter)  as  Premier,  with  Messrs.  Edward  Jemingham 
Wakefield,  William  T.  L.  Travers,  and  James  Macandrew  as  hi^ 
associates.  This  combination  is  known  to  New  Zealand  political  hi&tory 
as  the  *'  Clean  Shirt  Ministry,"  because  its  leader  innocently  informed 
Parliament  that,  when  asked  by  the  Actin^^^vovemor  to  form  an 
administration,  he  had  gone  upstairs  to  puit  on  a  elean  shirt  before 
presenting  himself  at  Government  House.  The  ^' Clean  Shirt  Ministry  ^ 
lived  for  exactly  two  days. 

Afiairs  were  now  at  a  deadlock^  but  a  compromise  was  at  length 
arrived  at :  Colonel  Wynyard  was  to  manage,  as  well  as  he  could,  with 
his  Patent  Officers  until  a  Bill  could  be  passed  and  assented  to  in 
England  establishing  Responsible  Government,  and  then  the  old  officials 
could  be  pensioned  off.  More  than  one  Ministry  resigned  office  before 
the  16th  September,  on  which  date  the  Parliament  was  prorogued. 
The  address  to  the  Governor,  which  expressed  the  willingness  of  the 
House  to  grant  supplies  to  a  Government  conducted  by  the  old 
Executive — the  compromise  agreed  upon,  pending  instructions  from 
England  with  regard  to  Ministerial   responsibility — wa»  acted  upon» 
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and  tkvs  several  BilLi  became  law,  the  most  important  of  which  gave 
the  ¥tQ^rmgwl  Coiineik  the  imLnagement  of  the  wacFte  lande  of  the 
aeverd  psovincea..  Next  year  the  (General  Aaaem\Aj  began  busineas  on 
the  8th  Aoj^ust,  whea  the  Aeting-Grovemor  informed  the  i^rliament 
that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  no  objection  to  the  establishment  of 
BespoDsible  Government^  provided  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Colonial 
Tveasttrer,  and  the  Attorney-General  were  pensioned;  and  that  no> 
enactment  was  necessary  for  the  initiation  of  Responsible  Government^ 
as  the  practice  rested  on  usage  only. 

Notwithstanding  Acting-Governor  W3myard's  expressed  eagemesK 
to  introduce  Responsible  Grovevnmenty  a  year  passed'  by  before  the 
General  Assembly  was  snmnumed;  and  then  it  transacted  merely 
formal  bnainess^  as  His  ExceUency  had  taken  upon  himself  to  ordain 
that  there  should  be  a  diesolution  prior  to  the  assignment  of 
(^  responsible  portfolios.  Thus  the  matter  was  deferred  till  the  middle 
of  the  year  1856,  when  Colonel  Wynyaid  had  left  the  Colony.  During 
his  regime  there  had  been  little  native  trouble,  business  was  bridt^ 
itheepofarming  in  the  South  Island  was  progressing,  and  New  Zealand 
was  growing  prosperous  through  the  steady  demand  for  its  produce, 
broeght  about  by  the  gold  disconreries  in  Australia. 

Colonel  Thomas  Grore  Browne,  C.B.,  the  next  Gk>vemor,  took  up 
the  reins  of  office  on  the  6tk  September,  1855.  On  the  15th  he 
proro^ed  Parliament,  to  enable  the  people  to  elect  members^ 
fraai  whom  responsible  ministers  could  be  chosen.  The  new  General 
Aaaembly  met  at  Auckland  in  May,  1856.  In  the  new  House  of 
Bepreaentatives,  Mr.  Cliii^Mrd,  of  Wellington,  was  again  chosen  Speaker. 
from  the  7th  May  to  the  2nd  June  three  Ministries  succeeded  one 
another.  The  first  passed  a  Pension  Bill,  granting  the  officers  appointed 
by  the  Crown  two4hlrds  of  their  salaries  as  retiring  allowances  ;  and 
leaving  things  clear  for  the  exercise  of  ministerial  responsibility.  The 
third,  or  Stafibrd  Ministry,  held  office  for  over  five  years,  and  wa& 
iastnruniental  in  giving  a  permanent  trend  to  the  course  of  New 
Zealand's  political  history  On  its  first  meeting,  in  1854,  the  General 
AMsmbly  had  quickly  shown  that  it  was  broadly  divided  into  two  strongly 
mariced  partLea — ^the  ^'  Centralists  "  and  the  '^  Provincialists,"  or  those 
▼ho  desired  the  General  Assembly  to  be  paramount  in  all  political 
matters,  and  those  who  were  jealous  of  its  power,  and  desired  that  both 
the  general  and  local  functions  of  the  Colony  should  be  managed  by  the 
Provincial  Councils.  Edward  William  Stafibrd,  the  organiser  of  the 
Si9t  stable  Ministry,  was  a  *^  Centralist " ;  but  he  held  no  office  himself 
for  some  six  months  after  the  formation  of  the  Cabinet  in  June,  1856^ 
aasnnuDg  the  ofllee  of  Colonial  Secretary  in  the  month  of  November 
following.  Mr.  Staffiard  and  three  practising  lawyers  divided  the  port- 
folios among  them,  the  others  being  Messrs.  Whittaker,  Richmond,  and 
Sew^  Before  leaving  England,  Colonel  Browne  had  had  an  interview 
wit^  Lord  Elgin,  the  ex-€k)vemor'General  of  Canada,  who  impressed 
upon  the  outgoing  official  the  advisableness  of  absolutely  and  docilely 
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following  the  advice  of  his  responsible  Ministers;  and  this  the  new 
Governor  intended  implicitly  to  da  But  the  most  troublesome  func- 
tions of  government — ^the  purchase  of  land  and  the  conduct  of  all 
matters  specially  affecting  the  natives — were  still  left  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Queen's  representative.  Ministerial  responsibility  here 
stopped  short.  These  were  affairs  of  Imperial  concern,  and,  as  such, 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Viceroy,  who  was  counseHed  to  take 
the  advice  of  his  Cabinet,  but  not  necessarily  to  follow  it.  The  Native 
Department  remained,  therefore,  practically  a  secret  service,  and  on  the 
shoulders  of  Governor  Browne  must  rest  the  responsibility  of  involving 
the  Colony  in  the  disastrous  wars  that  began  in  1860,  and  continued, 
with  intermittent  spasms  of  troubled  peace,  until  1870. 

About  the  time  when  the  General  Assembly  first  met  in  Auckland, 
and  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  was  handed  over  to  the  white 
population,  the  native  mind  formulated  two  distinct  aspirations :  one 
was  the  provision  of  a  local  form  of  government  for  the  race ;  the 
other  was  the  prevention  of  further  alienation  of  tribal  lands.  Both 
these  desires  of  the  Maoris  were  regarded  by  the  dominant  whites  as 
inimical  to  the  welfare  and  the  progress  of  the  country.  The  natives 
might  have  been  led,  but  they  could  hardly  be  repressed ;  and 
Governor  Browne  was  incompetent  to  direct  the  movement  which 
had  for  goal  a  sovereign  chieftainship  over  a  united  Maori  nation. 
The  King  aspiration  was  a  conundrum  to  him  ;  and  he,  unfortunately, 
f^ssayod  its  solution  at  the  wrong  end.  It  began  to  assume  mean- 
ing and  importance  shortly  after  the  Governor  arrived  in  the  Colony, 
la  native  affairs,  he  at  first  took  a  very  independent  attitude, 
and  assumed  a  right  of  personal  judgment  altogether  unjustiOed  by 
experience.  He  was  the  first  to  discover  this  ;  but  was  unfortunate 
in  his  advisers,  through  whose  eyes  he  soon  learned  to  look  at  all 
niatters  of  public  policy — native  and  European.  Grey  could  have 
diverted  the  King  movement  into  a  useful  channel ;  Browne  drove  it 
into  a  rebellion  and  a  bloody  war.  As  early  as  1843,  disputes  between 
the  settlers  of  New  Plymouth  and  the  natives  as  to  the  ownership  of 
certain  lands  had  ended  in  Governor  Fitzroy's  deciding  that  territory 
acquired  by  a  tribe  through  conquest  did  not  altogether  pass  away  from 
the  vanquished,  but  that  the  latter  still  retained  some  claim.  As  a 
result  of  this  decision,  the  original  fugitives  from  Taranaki,  dispersed 
in  pre-historic  times  by  the  incursions  of  Te-Whero-Whero  and  various 
Waikato  chiefs,  began  to  drift  Ijack  again  to  their  ancestral  holdings. 
Among  others  came  Te  Rangitake,  or,  as  he  is  more  commonly  called, 
Wiremu  Kingi  (William  King),  chief  of  the  Ngatiawa,  with  600  followers 
from  Otaki,  to  settle  down  on  the  lands  of  their  forefathers  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Waitara  River,  ten  miles  from  New  Plymouth. 
These  returned  emigrants  had  a  strong  disinclination  to  part  with  their 
holdings  to  the  white  settlers,  who  were  particularly  anxious  to  purchase 
them.  The  native  communal  ownership  also  entered  into  the  difficulties 
that  confronted  the  new  Governor.     The  Taranaki  tribes  formed   an 
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anti-sellmg  league,  and,  in  order  to  invest  their  proceedings  with  due 
sanctity,  buried  a  Bible  in  the  ground,  and  raised  over  it  a  cairn  of 
stones  to  mark  the  sacred  spot.  In  1854,  a  chief  named  Rawiri 
Waiaua,  who  had  held  himself  aloof  from  this  association,  on  account 
of  his  drawing  a  salary  from  the  Government  as  an  assessor,  offered 
for  sale  a  portion  of  the  Hua  block,  of  which  he  claimed  the  owner- 
ship. Now  this  chief  was  interested,  in  common  with  the  principal 
leaguers,  in  the  remainder  of  the  block  ;  and  the  Government  Com- 
missioner urged  him  to  dispose  of  his  entire  rights.  Waitere  Katatore, 
and  the  other  representatives  of  the  tribe,  warned  the  Commissioner 
that  if  he  ventured  to  bring  the  surveyor's  chain  upon  the  land,  he 
would  have  to  come  with  an  armed  force,  as  they  were  resolved  to 
resist  the  sale  to  the  death.  The  Commissioner  was,  however,  insistent ; 
and  Rawiri  Waiaua,  yielding  at  length  against  his  better  judgment, 
announced  his  decision  to  sell  his  rights.  This  complaisant  part-owner 
thereupon  assembled  his  fighting  men  and  took  the  chain  upon  the  land 
himself.  Waitere  Katatore  appeared  on  the  scene  at  ^he  head  of  sixty 
warriors,  and  informed  Rawiri  Waiaua  that  he  had  better  desist.  The 
latter  declined  to  take  the  proffered  warning,  and  Katatore  commanded 
his  men  to  fire  a  volley.  The  order  was  carried  out,  and  Rawiri  Waiaua 
and  seven  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  sixteen  wounded.  The  trouble 
spread  far  and  wide,  panic  seized  the  settlers,  and  the  Government,  in 
the  month  of  August,  1855,  sent  450  soldiers  of  the  58th  and  65th 
regiments,  under  Major  Nugent,  to  New  Plymouth.  Governor  Grey 
had  then  left  for  England  about  eight  months,  and  Colonel  Wynyard^ 
the  officer  administering  the  Government,  followed  the  troops  to  New 
Plymouth,  accompanied  by  Taraati  Waka  Nene,  Te  Where- Whero,  and 
Te  Puni,  all  three  faithful  allies  of  the  British.  The  Acting-Governor 
investigated  the  circumstances  of  the  affair,  but  declined  to  avensre  the 
death  of  Rawiri  Waiaua,  on  the  ground  that  that  chief  had  been  killed 
for  offering  to  sell  land  to  which  he  possessed  no  title.  A  force  of  250 
soldiers  was,  however,  left  at  New  Plymouth  for  the  protection  of  the 
settlement.  The  inter-triVjal  war  was  then  resumed  by  the  natives,  the 
Government  remaining  quiescent.  In  due  course,  Waitere  Katatore 
and  his  half  brother  were  treacherously  murdered  by  a  chief  named 
Ihaia  (Isaac),  who  was  allowed  to  go  free.  Guerilla  fighting  now 
continued  for  about  two  years.  In  the  encounters  that  took  place, 
sixty  natives  were  killed  and  100  wounded  before  a  truce  between 
the  belligerents  was  made  in  the  month  of  December,  1856.  The 
Government  then  recognised  that  it  had  made  a  mistake  in  not 
intervening,  and  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  North  Island  were  invited 
by  the  authorities  to  a  conference  with  the  Governor  on  native  affairs,  at 
Kohimarama,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Auckland. '  About  fifty  of  the 
head  *'  rangatiras  "  attended,  but  as  the  inaugural  address  was,  in  the 
main,  a  special  argument  in  support  of  the  sale  of  land,  the  Maoris 
regarded  the  whole  proceedings  as  a  crafty  attempt  to  out-manoeuvre 
than,  and  more  harm  than  good  was  done  by  the  meeting.     Meanwhile 
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a  movement  of  the  utmost  importance  was  making  silent  but  strong 
headway  among  the  natives.  To  weld  into  a  homogeneous  whole  the 
tribes  leagued  together  to  prevent  the  sale  of  native  lands,  a  number  of 
the  leading  Waikato  chiefa,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  was  Tarapipi 
^  Wiremu  Tamihana),  usually  known  as  William  Thompson,  determined 
to  elect  a  king.  I^unkenness  and  its  sequent  evils  were  sapping  the 
vitality  of  the  face.  The  lands  of  the  tribes  were  slipping  from  their 
weakening  grasp.  Befoi'e  the  war  the  Maori  was  alleged  to  be 
equal  with  his  European  fellow  subjects  of  the  Queoi.  In  reality 
he  was  looked  upon  as  an  inferior  and  a  vanquished  alien,  and 
treated  with  contempt.  The  most  enlightened  of  the  native  chiefiB, 
anxious  for  the  salvation  of  their  ooontrymen,  determined  to  set 
up  a  central  authority  of  their  own,  enqx>wered  to  arrest  some  of  the 
evils  threatening  the  ccmtinuance  of  the  Maori  race.  The  King  move- 
ment began  to  take  shape  in  1653,  wh^i  a  chief  named  Matene  Te 
Whiwhi  set  out  for  Otaki  with  several  other  leading  ^^rangatiras,"  and 
visited  Taupo  an4  Rotorua  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  more  powerful 
tribes  to  the  electi<m  c^  a  sovereign  of  native  blood,  and  the  c<Misti- 
tution  of  some  kind  of  recc^nised  government  in  the  central  districts  of 
the  North  Island,  where  Europeans  had  not  then  settled ;  but  jealousy 
of  his  own  assumed  pretensions  defeated  Uie  success  of  Mat^ie  Te 
Whiwhi's  mission.  The  time  was,  perhaps,  not  quite  ripe,  and  the 
^'runanga,"  which  met  to  consider  the  project^  issued  the  following  letter 
to  their  countrymen: — "Listen  all  men  1  The  house  of  New  Zealand  is 
one.  The  rafters  on  one  side  are  the  Pakeha ;  those  on  the  other,  the 
Maori ;  the  ridge-pole  upon  which  both  rest  is  God.  Let  therefore  the 
house  be  one.  That  is  all ! "  However,  the  necessity  for  some  form 
of  central  government  in  the  districts  inhabited  exclusively  by  the 
Maoris  did  not  disappear  with  the  enunciation  of  this  oracular  uttel^ 
ance;  and  even  the  white  settlers  recognised  as  much.  Indeed,  so 
absolutely  was  the  large  and  thickly  populated  Waikato  district  left  to 
its  own  devices,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ashwell,  a  missionary  stationed  at 
Taupiri,  stated  before  a  Committee  of  the  new  House  of  Representatives, 
that  during  nineteen  years  prior  to  the  King  movement  he  could  not 
remember  more  than  three  or  four  visits  to  the  territory  by  any  oificials ; 
«nd  other  districts  again  had  not  received  even  that  small  meed  of 
attention.  In  a  m^norandum  dated  May  25th,  1861,  Gk^vemor  Browne 
stated  that  ^^  some  of  the  most  populous  dist^ctn,  such  as  Hokianga 
and  Kaipara,  have  no  nmgistrates  resident  amongst  them  ;  and  many, 
fluch  as  Taupo,  the  Ngatiruanui,  Taranaki,  and  the  country  about  the 
East  Cape,  have  never  been  visited  by  an  officer  of  the  Government. 
The  residents  in  these  districts  have  never  felt  that  they  are  the 
subjects  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and  have  little  reason  to  think  that 
the  Covemment  of  the  Cokmy  cares  at  all  about  their  welfare."  Sir 
€reorge  Grey  bore  somewhat  similar  testimony.  Writing  to  the 
•Secretary  of  State,  oa  the  €th  December,  1861,  he  said :  ''Ten  years 
flince,  the  urgent  necessity  of  introducing  simple  municqjal  institutionft 
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among  them  (the  Maoris)  was  pointed  out,  and  the  first  step  taken  to 
reler  their  dilutes  to  our  courts ;  but,  though  various  proposals  have 
been  made  lor  facilitating  a  further  advance  towards  these  objects, 
the  matter  has  been  practically  left  nearly  where  it  tlien  was." 
Bnefly  stated,  the  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Waitaagi  had  been  simply 
ignored  by  the  British  authorities.  The  measure  spoken  of  by  Sir 
Oeoi^  Grey  as  a  fi est  step  towards  inducing  the  natives  to  refer  their 
dilutes  to  European  courts,  was  an  ordinance  for  appointing 
fiesident  MagiBtrates  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  between 
iirhito  colonists  and  Maoris  in  claims  where  the  amount  sued  for  did 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  X20  sterling.  There  were,  however,  no  means 
provided  for  enforcing  Judgment  in  those  cases  in  which  the  native 
was  the  losing  party.  For  dealing  with  cases  of  exclusively  native 
dilutes,  a  number  of  ^rangatiras"  were  appointed  assessors,  each 
party  to  the  suit  being  at  liberty  to  select  one  assessor  to  sit  in 
Judgment  coDJointJy  with  the  magistrate.  The  us^ul  work  done  by 
these  Ck>urte  was  extremely  limited,  and  the  Government  made  little 
effort  to  improve  matters.  The  cost  deterred  it,  for  all  the  revenues  of 
the  colony  were  needed  for  t^  purposes  of  settl^nent  and  white 
administration.  Then,  again,  the  Imperial  Government  considered 
that  it  had  done,  and  was  doing,  quite  enough  for  the  colony,  in 
bearbg  the  expense  of  the  military  establishment ;  and  declared  that 
it  had  no  funds  to  spare  to  throw  away  upon  the  natives.  So  t^ 
policy  pursued  was  the  only  one  possible  under  the  circumstances, 
namely,  that  ol  abstention  from  interference  in  all  purely  Maori 
coDoema.  Nevertheless,  some  attention  was  paid  to  the  natives  by 
the  anthoritiea  A  liberal  distribution  was  made  of  blankets,  sugar, 
floui^  and  other  articles  of  white  "trade,''  in  order  to  win  over 
and  attach  to  British  interests  the  leading  chiefs.  This  effort 
at  native  ocaiciliation  has  been  sufficiently  jeered  at  by  the 
UBsympatbetiG^  as  ''  The  Flour  and  Sugar  Policy ;  ^  yet  in  the  days  of 
its  employment  it  served  a  by  no  means  useless  purpose.  Of  course,  as 
time  went  on  it  became  less  effective,  as  the  noisiest  natives  were  the 
recipients  oi  the  largest  bribes  to  induce  good  behaviour.  Excessive 
kindness  to  any  one  section  of  the  Maoris  irritated  its  neighbours ;  and 
tribal  wars  becaH>e  affairs  of  everyday  oocurrenoe.  One  reflective  chief 
described  these  quarrels  as  "  a  rivet  of  blood''  flowing  through  the  land. 
Wiremtt  Tamihana  Tarapipi  maaaged  to  rave  his  tribe  from  the  utter 
dsmoraliaation  of  dmnkt-nness  only  by  ejecting  almost  every  white  man 
living  among  his  people.  Even  the  "FaJEehas"  who  had  married  Maori 
w4Haem  were  iM>t  exempt  from  the  (^ration  of  this  regulation,  but  had 
to  go,  and  leave  their  families  behind  them ;  and  though  the  chief 
permitted  the  settlemeiit  of  a  few  mechanics,  by  whose  skill  he  expected 
to  profit,  such  as  were  allowed  this  privilege  had  to  sign  a  bond  to 
pay  £1  for  every  native  fouad  drunk  ask  their  premises.  Among  the 
tribes  where  this  precautioii  was  not  taken,  drunkenness  was  greatly  on 
theiBcreaae 
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Matene  Te  Whiwhi  had  failed  to  secure  the  definite  acceptance  of 
his  proposals  in  1853 ;  but  the  King  movement,  nevertheless,  silently 
progressed.  In  May,  1854,  another  great  "runanga"  was  called  to- 
gether at  Manawapou,  in  the  territory  of  the  Ngatiruanui  nation.  At 
the  place  of  meeting  a  council  hall  was  built,  120  feet  long  and  30  feet 
wide,  with  two  entrances.  This  building  was  called  *^  Taiporohenui," 
or  "  The  Finishing  of  the  Matter.^'  There  a  league  for  the  preservation 
of  the  native  lands,  similar  to  that  of  Taranaki,  was  formed,  and  a 
tomahawk  was  passed  round  to  signify  that  all  would  agree  to  put  to 
death  any  leaguer  who  should  depart  from  the  purpose  of  the  compact. 
In  the  year  1856,  Te  Heu  Heu,  who  had  adopted  his  brother's  name  on 
succeeding  him  in  the  Taupo  chief tancy  ten  years  before,  called  together 
another  '*  runanga.''  The  French  Standard  was  hoisted,  and  several 
schemes  were  discussed  for  the  preservation  of  Maori  autonomy.  No  con- 
elusive  decision  «eas,  however,  arrived  at,  although  it  was  distinctly  pro> 
posed  that  Potatau  Te  Whero  Whero,  the  great  chief  of  the  Waikatos, 
should  be  made  King.  True,  he  was  now  broken  and  enfeebled,  but  he 
had  once  been  a  &mous  warrior  and  a  man  of  might  and  "mana.*'  The 
chiefs  concerned  in  the  movement  disclaimed  hostility  to  Queen  Victoria, 
but  they  determined  to  sell  no  more  land.  They  would  not  pennit  the 
Queen's  writ  to  run  beyond  their  frontier  boundary,  or  boats  and 
steamers  to  navigate  their  streams.  There  was  some  wild  talk  also  of 
driving  the  "  Pakehas  "  into  the  sea ;  but  this  was  confined  strictly  to 
their  own  council  meetings.  Thus,  after  years  of  argument,  speech- 
making,  negotiation,  and  discussion,  the  Maoris  were  on  the  eve  of 
taking  the  final  step  in  the  establishment  of  a  native  monarchy.  And 
the  Government  allowed  the  movement  to  drift  away  into  vicious, 
channels,  instead  of  controlling  it.  Serious  blunders  were  made  about 
this  time  by  the  authorities  ;  and  Wiremu  Tamihana,  who  was  still  open 
to  conciliation,  was  effectually  estranged  by  an  act  of  o£Bcial  stupidity. 

It  is  alleged  by  historians  who  sympathise  with  the  King  movement 
that  the  choice  of  Potatau  Te  Whero  Whero  as  the  Maori  monarch  was 
])olitic,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  ambitious  of  the  dignity,  and  waK, 
therefore,  unlikely,  like  Matene  Te  Whiwhi,  to  inspire  jealousy  in  the 
confederating  chiefs,  and  that,  moreover,  he  offered  instead  to  act 
as  arbitrator'  in  land  disputes.  Wiremu  Tamihana,  determined  to 
overcome  the  old  chief's  8crui>les,  summoned  the  tribes  of  the  Waikato 
nation  to  meet  at  Rangiriri  in  the  month  of  April,  and  instal  their 
King.  Governor  Browne  recognised  the  political  significance  of  this 
^'runanga,"  and  resolved  to  attend  it.  Ue  therefore  set  out  for  the 
Waikato  district  (the  King  Country  as  it  was  subsequently  called)  with 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  DonaJd  McLean,  the  Native  Secretary,  and  Mr. 
Richmond,  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet.  He  reached  Rangiriri  at  the 
same  time  aa  Te  Whero  Whero,  in  whose  presence  the  leading 
'^  rangatiras "  made  speeches  to  the  Governor.  They  asked  foi* 
authorised  ''runangas,"  a  European  magistrate,  and  laws  adapted  to 
their  circumstances.      The   Governor  replied  that  he   would   send  a 
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iiMgktete  to  in^e  kx  the  W&ikato  district  for  the  purpose  of  making 
cimiit  visits  to  the  vivioas  native  <«ettl6mentai  and,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Maori  assessors,  admixuBtering  jostice.  He  further  promised  to  have 
tamed  a  code  of  laws  appHcahle  to  the  native  requirements.  The 
people  assembled  at  the  "rananga"  cried  out  *' Hurrah,"  at  thiH 
aasoFuace,  and  waved  their  hate.  Potatau  Te  Whero  Where  said 
tiMt  the  Governor's  words  should  be  hiscounseL  Colonel  Browne  then 
retained  to  Auckland,  hugging  the  delusion  that  he  had  settled  the 
Kisg  business  effeetoally.  Mr.  F.  D.  Penton,  a  well-known  solicitor,. 
▼as  sent  up  as  Resident  Idagistrate  for  the  Waikato  and  Waipa 
DtsUicts,  and  the  Governor  regarded  the  affiiir  as  ended.  In  fact^  he: 
ooosidered  that  his  offers  were  a  substitute  for  the  proposals  of  the 
Datives,  whereas  they  n^^arded  His  Excellency's  action  as  commendatory 
and  complimentary.  They  saw  nothing  contradictory  in  e-ssenoe 
between  the  declaration  of  their  nationhood  under  an  elective  monarch 
d  their  own  race  and  the  continuance  of  the  Queen's  authority  in  the 
land,  and  many  of  the  leading  white  citizens  holding  re^x>usible  positions 
ia  the  colony  thought  similarly.  The  Governor  returned  to  Auckland, 
but  the  "mnanga"  at  Bangiriri  was  continued.  The  invited  came  in 
fifty  canoes,  and  the  ocmferenoe  was  inaugurated  by  the  men  of  the- 
Ngatibaua  nation  forming  four  deep  in  the  military  &«hion,  and  planting 
in  the  centre  of  a  larg^  open  space  the  diosen  emblem  of  Maori 
sovereignty — a  white  banner  with  a  red  border,  bearing  as  a  device 
two  red  crosses  symbolical  of  Christianity,  and  also  the  inscription,. 
"Potatau,  King  of  New  Zealand."  About  200  Maoris  were  present  at 
this  ceremony.  The  Union  Jack  was  hoisted  side  by  side  with  this 
new  standard,  and  the  speakers  emphasised  the  assurance  that  the 
nKTement  for  Maori  monarchy  was  in  no  way  a  demonstration  of  dis- 
afiection  towards  England's  Queen.  Then  for  several  days  much  talk 
vas  indulged  in,  and  the  whole  party  adjourned  to  Ihumata,  a  native 
tillage  on  the  Manukau,  about  8  miles  from  Auckland,  where  another 
"runanga,"  at  which  Bishop  Selwyn  and  other  clei^men  were  present, 
▼as  held.  This  meeting  ended  in  the  acceptance  of  Potatau  Te  Whero 
Wbero  as  King  of  the  new  Maori  nation,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
leoently  made  monarch  abandoned  his  settlement  at  Mangare,  on  the 
ctiierside  of  the  Manukau  River  from  Onehunga,  and  went  up  to  live 
ui  the  Waikato  district  among  his  most  loyal  and  perfervid  subjects^ 
At  Ngaruawahia,  the  capital  of  "  Maoriland,"  in  the  month  of  ApriJ> 
1858,  Te  Whero  Whero  was  formally  proclaimed  King  in  the  presence 
of  about  2,000  people,  and  saluted  as  <'  Potatau  the  First."  It  ia 
i^eeorded  as  a  curious  fact  that  his  pensicm  continued  to  be  paid  up  to 
31tt  March,  I860,  or  within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  2dtJi  June,  1860,  and  that  even  then  the  Government 
<xvitributed  towards  his  funeral  expenses.  In  May,  18^0,  a  grand 
'^mnsnga"  was  held  at  Ngaruawahia  to  complete  the  establishment 
<^  the  monarchy.  A  system  of  native  police,  and  the  nucleus  of  a 
stttcSsg  army  were  called  into  being,  a  Parliament  or   Council  of 
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Cliiefs  was  summoned,  village  ''runangas"  for  the  administration  of 
justice  were  instituted,  and  funds  were  actually  got  together  for  the 
founding  of  a  native  newspaper.  After  the  deati^  of  "  Potatau  the 
First/'  his  son,  Matutaera,  was  proclaimed' King  hy  Wiremu  Taniihana, 
under  the  title  of  "Potatau  the  Second."  In  after  years  he  adopted 
the  name  of  Tawhiao,  by  which  he  is  historically  known.  For  a  couple 
of  decades  the  King  movement  was  destined  to  form  an  important 
factor  in  native  affairs. 

Governor  Browne  had  been,  in  the  meantime,  guilty  of  a  particularly 
foolish  act  Events  were  rapidly  making  for  war,  and  a  certain  course 
of  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  Government  did  much  to  precipitat<e 
matters.  When  Grey  came  to  rule  over  New  Zealand,  his  tirst  ordin- 
ance was  one  to  regulate  the  importation  and  sale  of  arms  to  the 
natives.  This  enactment  was  virtually  repealed  in  1 857.  A  certain 
amount  of  smuggling  had  gone  on  in  spite  of  it.  The  Government, 
therefore,  should  have  spent  money  and  used  vigUance  in  enforcing  its 
regulations,  instead  of  adopting  the  insane  course  of  relaxing  thera. 
The  result  of  doing  the  latter  was  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
>^uns  and  the  quantity  of  powder  sold  to  the  disaffected  Maoris,  who 
purchased  many  thousand  stands  of  arms  and  large  quantities  of 
ammunition.  Ten  years  of  peace  and  prosperity  had  made  the  natives 
-comparatively  rich  through  the  supply  of  produce  to  the  Europeana. 
Wiremu  Tamihana  (henceforth  known  historically  as  the  "  Maori 
King-maker")  was  a  shrewd  observer  of  all  that  went  on,  and  he 
.subsequently  stated  that  "  every  vessel  from  Australia  brought  cheap 
guns  for  the  Maori  trade." 

Governor  Browne  paid  a  visit  to  the  settlement  early  in  the  year 
1859,  and  declared  to  the  natives  that  he  intended  to  adopt  an  entirely 
new  policy  in  the  buying  of  native  lands,  and  to  deal  at  first  hand  with 
individual  claimants,  disregardful  of  tribal  rights  and  the  inBuence  of 
the  "rangatiras."  In  short,  the  misguided  Governor  wanted  to  enforce 
the  English  land  system  of  modern  times,  and  the  evolution  of 
generations,  on  a  race  of  people  whose  usages  regardins:  land  tenure 
resembled  in  a  great  measure  those  in  vogue  among  the  Irish  under  the 
Brehon  traditions.  When  the  new  land  policy  was  inaugurated  by 
the  Governor,  some  thirty  million  acres  or  more  had  been  purchased 
from  the  Maori  owners  for  the  purposes  of  settlement,  but  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres  were  under  cultivation.  The  people 
of  the  Taranaki  district  were  cramped  for  room,  and  looked  for  territory 
whereon  to  expand  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Waitara  River.  This 
legitimate  desire  brought  about  a  condition  of  affairs  favourable  to  the 
ignition  of  the  native  mind  by  the  spark  dropped  into  it  by 
the  Waitara  land  purchase  in  I860.  Waitara  is  a  little  seaport 
in  the  Taranaki  district,  a  section  of  the  North  Island  where  the 
feeling  concerning  land  purcha.He  had  always  been  especially  acute. 
SufHcient  territory  had  been  obtained  to  enable  this  settlement 
(Waitara)   to    expand    into   a  strip   of   about    20   miles   along  the 
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tsea  coast,  with  an  average  width  of  about  7  milea  During  hi8 
vifflt  to  the  district,  the  Governor,  therefore,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  settlers,  invited  the  natives  to  dispose  of  their  lands. 
In  the  meantime  the  agitation  in  favour  of  tlie  King  movement  so 
engrossed  public  attention  in  the  central  districts  of  the  North  Island, 
that  the  new  trouble  smouldering  on  the  west  coast  almost  escaped  notice 
until  it  burst  forth  in  the  blaze  of  war.  Friction  between  the  two  races 
in  this  part  of  the  Island  was  constant  and  severe  on  account  of  the 
steady  refusal  of  the  Maoris  to  part  with  their  lands,  the  influence  of  the 
Anti-land-selling  League,  under  the  presidency  of  Wiremu  Kingi,  the 
head  chief  of  the  Ngatiawa  nation,  being  actively  exercised  to  discour- 
age all  sales  of  his  people's  territory.  In  1858  the  Taranaki  settlers 
had  fruitlessly  memorialised  the  General  Assembly  to  set  aside  the 
tribal  rights,  and  allow  such  natives  as  were  willing  to  dispose  of  their 
individual  claims  in  communal  lands  to  do  so.  Early  in  1859  Wiremu 
Kingi  sent  a  message  to  the  Governor,  declaring  that  no  more  land 
should  be  sold  in  the  district  extending  from  New  Plymouth  to  Mokau, 
And  requesting  him,  therefore,  to  entertain  no  proposal  for  the  sale  of 
native  lands  within  those  limits.  It  was  just  after  this  notification  of 
the  great  anti-land-selling  chiefs  that  the  Governor  paid  his  diplomatic 
\is\t  to  New  Plymouth,  prepared  to  carry  his  new  land  policy  into 
eifect  no  matter  who  should  oppose  him.  At  a  meeting  with  the 
natives  he  stated  that  he  would  never  consent  to  the  purchase  of  land 
which  did  not  carry  an  undisputed  title,  but  neither  would  he  permit 
any  one  to  interfere  in  land  sales  who  had  not  an  interest  in  the  hold- 
ings under  offer.  The  Maoris  are  alleged  to  have  misapprehended  his 
meaning,  and  to  have  understood  that  his  intention  was  to  start  a 
new  policy  by  treating  with  individuals,  disregarding  the  "mana"  of. 
the  chiefs,  and  setting  aside  the  tribal  rights.  However,  there  was 
very  little  misapprehension  about  the  matter,  as  subsequent  events 
showed  that  the  natives  understood  him  only  too  well.  In  response 
to  the  Governor's  invitation,  a  native  chief  named  Te  Teira,  or  Taylor, 
at  once  got  up  with  his  friends  and  offered  to  part  with  the  lands 
(600  acres)  which  they  were  occupying  at  Waitara.  It  appears, 
however,  that  Teira  and  his  adherents  had  no  exclusive  right  to  this 
block  of  600  acres,  though  they  occupied  it.  The  land  belonged 
to  the  Ngatiawa  nation,  and  was  endeared  to  the  people  b}'  his- 
torical association,  being  their  fii'^t  landing  place  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  generations  before.  Areas  had  been  allotted  them  by  their 
ancestors  for  the  heads  of  different  families,  and  divided  into  sub- 
allotments  for  individual  holders.  Teira,  however,  pressed  his  offer, 
and  Mr,  McLean,  the  Native  Secretary,  replied  on  behalf  of  the 
Governor  that  he  would  buy,  provided  a  good  title  could  be  made  out. 
The  Native  Department  and  the  Governor  sent  down  Commissioners, 
who,  with  Mr.  Parris,  the  land-purchaser  for  the  district,  spent  nearly 
a  year  in  the  investigation  of  Teira's  title.  After  inquiry  tliey  decided 
erroneously  that  the  native  vendor's  title  was  good,  and  that  Teira's 
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party  had  a  right  to  sell  the  land,  and  the  head  chief  no  right  to 
interfere.  The  sale  was,  theref(»«,  completed  in  dae  courae.  A  fair 
]Hice  was  paid  for  the  block  ;  and,  as  Wiremu  Kingi  threatened  war^ 
an  armed  foix)e  was  seat  to  occapy  it.  Then  the  astato  chief  of  the* 
JSTgatiawa  made  the  disputed  block  o^v^er  to  the  King  tribes,  and  be- 
forthwith  became  their  ally.  They  did  not  openly  declare  war  against 
the  Gcfvernment,  bat  they  sent  their  new  protege  namb»B  of  volunteer 
Ughtii^-men.  The  GoTemor,  blind  to  the  trend  of  events,  reported  Uy 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  while  he  did  not  fear  Uiat  Wirema  Xingi 
wonld  continue  to  maintain  his  assumed  rights  he  had  made  every 
preparation  to  enforce  obedience  should  he  presume  to  do  sa  Wireraa 
Kingi  did,  however,  maintain  his  right,  and  from  this  maintenance  of 
his  **niana''  sprang  the  Taranaki  war  of  1860,  which  lingered  until 
May,  1861,  and  resulted  in  the  temporary  ruin  of  Taranaki.  The  land 
transaction  at  Waitara  is  known  historically  as  Governor  Browne*s. 
Bad  Bargain. 

Hostilities  broke  out  early  in  1 860.  On  the  20  th  February,  in  that  yeeuy 
surveyors  were  sent  out  to  mark  the  boundaries.  By  way  of  protest,  the 
Maoris  directed  some  of  their  most  ill-favoured  women  to  pull  up  the  p^s 
and  cut  the  chain;  though  no  violence  was  offered,  unless  the  unweloome 
kisses  and  embraces  of  the  women  deserve  that  name.  Ten  days  later» 
martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and  a  body  of  troops,  under  lieutenant- 
Colonel  Murray,  marched  to  the  Waitara  block,  ten  miles  from  Ne«r 
Plymouth,  for  the  protection  of  the  surveyors.  During  the  night,  Kingi's- 
party  built  a  *'pa''  commanding  the  road,  and  stopped  an  escort.  ^Hie- 
Govemor  then  issued  a  manifesto  ordering  the  evacuation  of  the  **pa 
on  the  pain  of  instant  punishment.  The  natives  evacuated  the  ^^pa, 
and  the  soldiers  destroyed  it.  A  few  days  afterwards  a  pmrty  of  some- 
seventy  natives  returned  and  built  a  stockade  on  the  disputed  blodc^ 
H.M.S.  <^Niger"  had  just  arrived  with  a  reinforcement  of  the  65thi 
Regiment,  and,  on  the  17th  March,  €k>lonel  €k>ld  conveyed  to  the  front 
a  detachment  of  artillery  and  three  guns,  210  men  of  the  65th  Regiment^ 
a  party  from  the  "Niger,"  with  a  rocket  tube,  twenty  mounted  volun- 
teers, and  a  company  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  The  Maoris  were  sum- 
moned to  surrender,  but  refused,  and  the  troops  opened  fire  with  shot  and 
shell.  This  was  the  first  irremediable  act  of  hostility  in  a  war  which  Dr. 
Featherstone  (the  Superintendent  of  the  Province  of  Wellington)  pro- 
nounced to  be  unjust  and  unholy;  and  which  Sir  W.  Martin  (the  Chief 
Justice)  utterly  discountenanced.  On  the  n^ht  following  the  attack,, 
the  troops  found  that  the  stockade  had  been  abandoned,  but  the  natiwH 
were  entrenching  themselves  in  stronger  positions,  and  were  well 
provided  with  arms  and  ammunition.  The  settlers  left  their  homesteadfty 
and,  abandoning  the  open  country,  took  refuge  in  their  toMm  of  N<ew 
^ymouth.  Their  women  and  children  were  mostly  shipped  off  to  the 
south  ;  the  men  armed  and  drilled  as  a  militia.  The  troops  also  felt 
back  on  New  Plymouth,  and  the  district  was  left  to  the  Maoris,  who 
ravaged  the  whole  country  side,  sweeping  away  the  labours  of  some 
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ttrentr  jeaurs  with  abeeom  of  smoke  and  flame.  The  insurg^it  Ngatiawa 
chief,  who  had  hitherto  held  alool^  now  overtly  joined  the  KKyvement, 
while  the  powerful  Ngatimanai  nation  also  threw  in  its  k)i  with  the 
malcontentB.  On  the  3rd  March,  a  ''pa"  on  Waireka  Hill  was  nn- 
lacoeasfallj  attacked,  and  the  same  evening  the  British  forces  fell  back 
■on  New  PlTmouth.  Later  on  fresh  detachments  of  troops  arrived  from 
Avstraha,  so  that,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  there  were  2,300  men  in  the 
field,  incluriing  volunteers.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  succeeding 
•events  was  the  attack  in  June  on  the  Puketakauere,  or  ''L  pa,''  so 
called  from  its  configuration.  In  this  engagement  the  British  suffered  a 
iosB  of  thirty-four  killed  and  thirty  wounded,  while  the  Maori  casualties 
-amounted  only  to  six  killed  and  eight  wounded.  By  this  time  New  Ply- 
•month  was  in  a  state  of  close  siege,  and,  although  there  was  a  dense  forest 
near  the  town,  fuel  had  to  be  procured  from  Australia.  Major-General 
Pratt  now  came  over  from  Melbourne  to  supersede  Colonel  Grold  in  the 
command,  and  brought  with  him  the  remainder  of  the  40th  Kegiment. 
ft>r  some  time  no  decisive  engagement  took  place,  until  the  conflict  at 
Mahoeti^i,  when  the  enemy  lost  thirty-four  killed  and  fifty  wounded, 
while  the  British  casualties  were  four  killed  and  sixteen  wounded. 
l!aiporola,  the  rebel  leader,  was  killed  in  the  battla  The  war 
terminated  a  little  later  during  the  progresK  of  the  si^e  of  Pukerangiora, 
a  truce  being^  negotiated  through  the  instrumentality  of  Wiremu  Tami- 
hana  TarapipL  It  has  been  computed  that  this  outbreak,  before  it  was 
hnM^ht  to  a  peaceful  coucIuskhi  by  Sir  George  Grey,  coet  the  British 
«ixty-seven  killed  and  143  wounded,  and  most  of  the  latter  died  of  their 
injiiries  through  overcrowding  in  New  Plymouth  ;  while  upwards  of  200 
«ettlers  died  through  exposure.  The  total  cost  of  the  war  to  the  Imperial 
<5ovemment  was  about  £500,000 ;  while  the  Colony's  expenses  occa- 
sioned by  the  campaign  reached  a  total  of  £20,000.  The  direct  losses 
of  the  settlers  were  estimated  to  amount  to  over  £150,000. 

Sir  George  Grey  landed  at  Auckland  on  the  26th  September,  1861, 
ibr  a  second  time  to  underlake  the  government  of  the  province, 
and  on  the  3rd  October  following  Colonel  Gore  Browne  left  the  Colony. 
The  Stafford,  or  War  Ministry,  fell  in  the  month  of  July,  1861,  and  was 
2i«cceeded  by  the  Fox,  or  Peace  Ministry.  Mr.  Fox  had  been  an  officer 
in  the  Wakefield  Land  Company,  and  an  ardent  agitator  for  responsible 
govemmeat.  He  had  long  been  an  opponent  of  Governor  Browne's 
native  policy,  and  now  exerted  all  his  influence  to  aid  the  new  viceroy 
in  obtainisg  a  peaceful  settlement.  Sir  George  Grey  had  a  difficult 
task  to  perform,  for  he  had  not  only  to  contend  against  the  hostility  of 
the  Maoris,  but  also  to  placate  the  section  of  the  white  ix)pulation  who 
wished  to  crush  native  resistance  by  an  aggressive  war.  For  more  than 
a  year  the  Crovemor  and  Premier  sought  to  obtain  honourable  conditions 
«l  peace,  but,  unfortunately,  the  Governor  had  been  called  in  too  latr, 
and  his  ''mana"  had  lost  much  of  its  old  power.  Early  in  the  term  of 
his  second  Government,  Sir  George  Grey  determined  that  the  division  of 
authority  between  the  Governor  and  his  Ministers  should  be  swept  away. 
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and  that  upon  native,  «as  well  as  upon  other  afTairs,  the  representative 
of  the  Queen  should  rely  solely  on  the  advice  of  his  responsible  Cabinet. 
On  the  30th  May,  1862,  Imperial  control  over  Maori  legislation  wa;s 
finally  abolished.  Meanwhile,  matters  in  the  Waikato  country  were 
very  unsettled,  and  a  visit  from  the  Governor  had  no  appreciable  effect. 
In  1863,  the  Governor  left  Auckland  for  Ngaruawahia,  and,  although 
he  was  well  received  by  the  Maoris,  his  announcement  that  a  steamer 
was  coming  to  trade  on  the  Waikato  River  seemed  only  to  increase  the 
mistrust  with  which  the  natives  regarded  all  advances  made  by  the 
Government.  The  still  unsettled  Waitara  land  dispute  was  a  constant 
cause  of  in-itation,  and  even  the  natives  of  the  King  country  were 
divided  on  the  matter.  One  party,  led  by  Wiremu  Tamihana  Tarapipi, 
was  in  favour  of  a  peaceful  settlement,  but  Wiremu  King!  insisted  on 
the  retrocession  of  the  Waitara  land,  and  his  cause  was  warmly  espoused 
by  Manga  Rewi  Maniopoto,  chief  of  the  Ngatimaniapoto  nation.  The 
Governor  now  caused  the  title  to  the  land  to  be  carefully  examined,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  never  been  lawfully  acquired.  In  the 
meantime,  a  body  of  natives  was  in  armed  occupation  of  a  block  of  land 
at  Tataraimaka,  near  New  Plymouth,  which  really  belonged  to  the 
settlers,  and  the  Maoris  refused  to  leave  it  until  the  Waitara  block  was 
handed  over.  The  claim  of  the  Ck>lony  to  the  Waitara  land  was  removed 
by  proclamation  on  the  1 1th  May,  1863,  but  the  restitution  was  somehow 
delayed,  and  the  Ngatiruanui  still  refused  to  leave  Tataraimaka.  The 
Governor  tried  parleying,  but  without  avail,  and  then  resolved  on 
decisive  action.  At  the  beginning  of  March,  1863,  His  Excellency, 
accompanied  by  General  Cameron  and  a  strong  force  of  military,  set  out 
for  Tataraimaka  with  the  intention  of  recapturing  this  block,  besides 
settling  the  Waitara  question.  The  natives  accepted  this  move  as  a 
prelude  to  war,  and  Rewi  and  his  supporters  at  once  took  action.  The 
police-barracks  and  a  newspaper  office  were  seized,  and  the  Resident 
Magistrate  dismissed.  Next,  a  party  of  soldiers  was  sui*prised  and  killed 
in  the  Taranaki  district,  and  the  prospect  of  peace  became  hopeless.  In 
spite  of  the  issue  of  the  proclamation  removing  all  claim  to  the  disputed 
land,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  therefrom,  war  had  recommenced, 
and  it  dragged  out  its  weary  length  over  a  period  of  three  years.  Sir 
George  Grey  had  received  notice  that  the  Maoris  intended  to  make  an 
attack  on  Auckland,  and  resolved  to  forestall  them.  On  the  12th  July 
a  small  force  under  General  Cameron  occupied  a  position  on  the  KoheroH 
heights,  overlooking  the  Waikato  River.  The  Maori  force  was  in  two 
divisions,  one  of  which,  under  Manga  Rewi  Maniopoto,  occupied  the 
forest  of  Hunua,  whence  many  successful  attacks  were  delivered  on  the 
colonial  levies.  Wiremu  Tamihana  Tarapipi  commanded  the  other 
division,  which  marched  down  by  the  course  of  the  Waikato  to  oppose 
the  invasion.  On  the  17th  July,  this  force  attacked  an  escort  of  the 
18th  Regiment,  and  defeated  it,  killing  four  and  wounding  ten.  On 
the  morning  of  the  same  day,  tlie  British  troops  at  Koheroa  defeated 
a   Maori    detachment.      After   another    slight    engagement   Cameron 
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ooncluded  that  his  foes  were  of  no  mean  calibre,  and  decided  to  make 
more  formidable  preparations.  On  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  a  series  of 
skinniBhes  culminated,  on  the  23rd  October,  1863,  in  the  action  which 
has  been  called  the  '*  Battle  of  Bald  Hills."  During  the  progress  of  this 
conflict  there  were  some  desperate  hand-to-hand  encounters  between  the 
Maoris  and  the  soldiers,  but,  eventually,  the  native  force  was  driven 
back  with  a  loss  of  thirty-two  killed,  while  great  numbers  of  their 
warriors  were  also  wounded. 

On  the  30th  October,  General  Cameron,  who  had  been  provided 
with  two  bullet-proof  steamers,  one  of  which  was  built  in  Sydney, 
proceeded  to  attack  Meremere,  but  the  Maoris  evacuated  this  position, 
and  retired  to  a  stronger  one  at  Rangiriri.  Here,  after  a  desperate 
resistance,  they  were  forced  to  capitulate,  but  King  Potatau  the  Second 
and  his  general,  Wiremu  Tamihana  Tarapipi,  made  their  escape.  The 
Maori  loss  was  between  fifty  and  150  killed,  the  number  of  wounded 
being  unknown,  while  183  were  taken  prisoners  and  sent  to  Auckland. 
The  British  loss  was  thirty-five  men  and  two  officers  killed,  and  thirteen 
officers  and  eighty-five  men  wounded.  A  proclamation  of  peace 
was  now  expected,  and  the  enemy  fell  back  from  the  King's  head- 
qoarters,  and  allowed  General  Cameron  to  occupy  the  position  without 
a  struggle.  But  the  expected  terms  were  not  proclaimed,  and  the  war 
was  renewed.  The  Maoris  were  driven  from  one  position  to  another, 
but  eventually  made  a  most  heroic  stand  at  Orakau.  Here  a  force  of 
about  300  natives  under  Rewi  withstood  for  three  days  the  attacks  of  a 
British  army  of  2,000  men.  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  the 
Maori  ammunition  was  exhausted,  so  the  half-starving  natives  made  a 
sortie,  when  the  greater  part  of  them  were  destroyed,  but  Hewi  and  a 
few  followers  escaped  to  the  hills.  The  Maori  loss  was  about  200,  while 
the  British  casualties  were  sixteen  killed  and  fifty-two  wounded.  With 
tbe  reduction  of  Orakau,  Maori  i*esistance  practically  ceased,  and  Wiremu 
Tamihana  and  Rewi  retired  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Waikato,  whither 
they  were  not  pursued.  In  this  long  and  dilatory  struggle,  an  able 
general  and  distinguished  officers  had  been  fighting,  with  vastly  superior 
numbers,  a  savage  foe  whose  forces  at  the  very  highest  estimate  did  not 
exceed  2,000;  whei*eas  General  Cameron  had  ultimately  under  his  control 
some  10,000  regulars,  and  was  assisted  by  volunteers  and  militia  of 
about  the  same  numerical  strength.  Nor  was  this  their  only  advantage, 
for  the  British  were  armed  with  Enfield  rifles  and  had  artillery,  while 
the  Maoris  carried  old  Tower  muskets  and  shot  guns,  and  the  few 
ship's  guns  they  possessed  could  hardly  be  called  artillery. 

The  campaign  involved  the  colony  in  a  debt  of  J£3, 000,000,  besides 
Imperial  claims  made  on  account  of  military  expenditure,  while 
settlement  and  industry  received  a  decided  check.  The  conflict  brought 
absolute  ruin  to  the  Ngatihaua  nation,  for  nearly  all  their  land  was  in- 
cluded in  the  scheme  of  general  confiscation,  though  the  Ngatimaniapoto 
nice,  which  had  practical!}'  provoked  hostilities,  lost  very  little  terri- 
tory.   The  new  frontier  was  delimitated  by  a  line  drawn  from  Raglan 
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on  the  Wesi  Coast  tbrongh  the  plains  of  the  Upper  Wukato  to 
Tammnga,  and  the  }ands  confiscated  by  the  Government  were  occupied 
by  military  and  Toliinteer  settlers.  Wireniu  Tamihana  Tarapipt  died 
of  consumption  in  December,  1866,  a  little  over  tvo  years  after  the 

conclusion  of  the  war. 

Althangh  peace  ooce  more  reigned  in  the  Waikato  country,  there 
was  still  disaffection  in  the  Tauranga  district.  The  natives  in  this 
locality,  assisted  by  straggling  parties  of  Waikatoe,  entrenched  them* 
selves  in  a  strong  position  about  three  mDes  from  Te  Papa.  Their 
stronghold,  called  the  *'  Gate  Pa,"  was  efieetiv^y  palinded,  and  Bmpkj 
defended  by  rifle  pits.  Here  a  BritiBh  force  of  500  men  attacked  them, 
the  defending  Maoris,  as  usual,  being  much  in  the  minority.  Early  in 
the  siege  a  detachment  attempted]  to  storm  the  Maori  citadel,  but  the 
attack  was  repulsed,  and  the  Briti^  lost  heavily.  Shortly  afterwards 
it  was  discovered  that  the  natives  had  evacuated  the  ''pa,"  and  escaped 
noiselessly  under  cover  of  darkness.  In  this  affidr  the  British  oasoalties 
amounted  to  1 1 1  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  several  of  the  l&tter 
subsequently  died,  while  the  Maori  loss  was  comparatively  slight.  The 
natives  made  their  final  stand  at  Te  Ranga,  alx>ut  3  miles  inland  from  the 
"  Gate  Pa,"  and  here  they  were  completely  crushed,  their  forces  being 
almost  annihilated. 

In  the  meantime  the  second  Tar«uiaki  war  had  been  going  on.  Early 
in  June,  1863,  General  Cameron  soceessfully  stormed  a  native  strong- 
hold on  the  Katikara  River,  some  15  miles  from  New  Plymouth. 
In  March,  1864,  a  force  under  Major  Butler  sufiR&red  a  repulse  before  a 
"  pa  "  at  Kaitake.  A  more  serious  reverse  to  British  arms  occurred  in 
the  following  April,  when  detachments  under  the  command  of  Captains 
Lloyd  and  Page  were  completely  routed  by  the  natives.  When  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  were  recovered  they  were  found  to  be  stripped 
almost  naked,  and  the  heads  had  bren  severed  from  the  bodies — an  act 
of  savagery  hitherto  unpractised  in  the  warfare  between  the  two  races. 
It  was  subsequently  ascertained  that  this  mutilation  was  committed  by 
the  devotees  of  a  new  religion  known  as  '*  Hau-Hauism,"  but  in  the 
first  instance  called  "Pai  Marire"  by  its  adherents.  This  creed 
originated  in  the  disordered  brain  of  a  native  named  Te  TJa,  and  was 
an  unsavoury  compound  of  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  old  Maori 
tradition.  Amongst  other  strange  things  its  votaries  believed  that 
their  priests  and  prophets  possessed  superhuman  powers,  and  that 
invulnerability  in  battle  could  be  secured  by  the  utterance  of  the  magic 
word  "  Hau,"  accompanied  by  mesmeric  passes  of  the  hand.  The  Hau- 
Haus  decapitated  their  slain  enemies,  and  used  the  heads  to  ornament 
a  lofty  pole  known  aa  the  "  niu,"  round  which  they  were  accust<mied  to 
dance,  to  the  accompaniment  of  wild  incantations.  Early  in  April, 
1864,  they  had  an  opportunity  for  a  practical  test  of  their  boasted  invul- 
nerability in  their  attack  on  the  redoubt  at  Sentry  Hill,  rear  New 
Plymouth.  Here  the  Hau-Haus  suffered  a  serious  reverse,  and  had  to 
flee  for  thtir  lives,  leaving  thirty-four  of  their  number  dead  or  dying  on 
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tke  fidd.  Notwiihatandiiig  this  check,  the  pecnliar  superstition  spread, 
mad  in  the  oountry  roand  Wanganni,  and  on  the  £a»t  Coasty  between 
she  Bay  of  Plenty  and  Haivke  Bay,  the  Hau-Haus  proved  piyrticularlj 
tooohleMHne. 

The  colonists  now  fcHidly  imagined  that  with  the  clearing  of  the 
disaffected  from  the  Waikato  country,  and  the  subjection  of  the 
iMinuiga  natives,  the  Maori  *'  mana  "  had  received  such  a  blow  that 
farther  reaifttance  would  be  abandoned.  However,  the  Hau-Hau 
aaperstition  was  respcmsible  for  a  ccmtinnance  of  hostilities.  Upon 
the  New  Ztmhaid  militia  devolved  the  work  of  extirpating  it,  but  most 
valuable  assistance  was  given  by  Kopata  Wahawaba,  Major  Kepa, 
Te  Bangi-hiwi-nuif  and  o&er  friendly  chiefs.  On  one  occasion  the 
^' friendlieti "  challenged  the  Hau-Haos  to  a  pitched  battle  on  the 
island  of  Montua,  where,  after  a  desperate  engagement,  the  Hau-Haus 
were  signally  defeated,  their  prophet,  Matene,  being  amongst  the  slain. 
The  ProWncial  Government  of  Wellington  later  on  raised  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  their  brave  allies  who  had  fallen  in  the  encounter. 
For  the  remaioder  of  the  year  1 864  the  Colony  enjoyed  a  measure  of 
compaomtive  repose,  which  was  hardly  interrupted  by  the  escape  of  214 
lUuginri  and  other  prisoners  from  the  island  of  Kawau,  near  Auckland, 
in  the  month  of  September.  In  the  November  following,  the  seat  of 
(lovemment  was  removed  firam  Auckland  to  Wellington,  in  consequence 
of,  an  agitation  for  a  more  central  position  from  which  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  the  Colony. 

The  year  1865  saw  the  resumption  of  hostilities  on  the  West  Coast. 
New  Zealand  at  this  time  contained  a  very  large  and  expensive  Imperial 
military  force,  but  the  brunt  of  the  war  fell  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
CQl<mial  militia,  the  friendly  natives,  and  the  adventurous  spirits  who 
came  over  frcMn  Sydney  and  Melbourne  to  take  part  against  a  brave 
but  mthleas  foe.  General  Cameron's  movements  were  painfully  slow, 
and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to  the 
ocean  beach,  earned  for  him  from  the  MaorLs  the  epithet  of  the  "  Lame 
Seagull."  Grey's  impatience  at  the  General's  dilatoriness  gave  rise  to 
much  acrimonious  correspondence  between  the  two  chiefs.  At  length 
the  Governor  determined  on  the  bold  scheme  of  himself  leading  a  force 
to  attack  the  insurgents  in  a  stronghold  called  the  Wereroa  ^*  pa."  On 
the  21st  July,  1865,  he  successfully  accompHsbed  the  reduction  of  this 
iutneas,  and  about  fifty  Hau-Haus  were  taken  prisoners.  General 
Cameron  resigned  his  command  of  the  Imperial  troops  in  the  following 
mouth,  and  was  succeeded  by  Major-General  Trevor  Chute.  The  Hau> 
Haus  were  still  vigorous  on  the  East  Coast,  whei-e  they  committed 
ttvend  Atrocious  murders,  mutilating  the  bodies  of  their  victims.  The 
gi'eat  majority  of  the  Maoris,  however,  were  deeply  shocked  by  these 
boniUe  acts,  and  Wiremu  Tamihana  Tarapipi  wrote  to  Colonel  Greer 
tendering  his  submission  and  tliat  of  the  King  Tawhiao.  The  campaign 
vas  now  pushed  on  with  much  vigour.  The  conquest  of  the  Opociki 
^utrist  was  completed,  while  the  Waiapu  expedition,  under  Maj<Mrs 
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Froser  and  Biggs,  supported  by  the  friendly  chiefs  Ropata  and  Mokena, 
achieved  signal  snccesa  The  strong  Hau-Han  fortress  at  Hungahunga- 
toroa  was  reduced,  and  the  insui^nts  were  driven  from  the  "  pa  "  at 
Waerenga-a-hika.  The  campaign  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  series  of 
brilliant  forced  marches  through  the  disturbed  districts  by  Major- 
General  Chute,  the  display  of  force  causing  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Grey's  continual  conflicts  with  the  authorities  rendered  his  position 
untenable,  and  in  the  month  of  November,  1866,  he  was  succeeded  in 
the  administration  by  Sir  George  Ferguson  Bowen.  In  the  middle  of 
1868  the  North  Island  was  again  plunged  into  the  turmoil  of  w^ar  by 
an  outbreak  of  natives,  led  by  Titokowaru,  which  resulted  in  what  is 
known  as  the  West  Coast  campaign.  Meanwhile  another  Hau-Hau 
chief,  named  Te  Kooti,  escaped  with  a  band  of  followers  from  the  Chatham 
Islands,  and,  landing  near  Gisbome,  by  his  courage  and  ability  soon 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  considei^able  number  of  warriors.  Tito- 
kowaru*8  band  ravaged  the  Patea  district.  On  the  12th  July  the 
garrison  at  Turuturumokai  redoubt  was  defeated  by  the  Maoris,  and 
Captain  Ross  and  nine  men  were  killed.  On  the  21st  August  a  British 
force  under  Colonel  McDonnell  attacked  and  captured  the  Hau-Hau 
stronghold  at  Te  Ngutu-o-te-manu.  Early  in  September  Titokowaru 
signally  defeated  the  Government  forces  at  Riiaruru,  killing  nineteen 
and  wounding  twenty-five.  Shortly  afterwards  the  whites  and  "friend- 
lies'*  were  defeated  at  Moturoa.  Titokowaru's  "mana"  was  now  in 
the  ascendant,  and  he  set  forth  on  the  road  to  Wanganui,  carryint; 
murder  and  rapine  through  the  districts  on  his  line  of  march.  On  the 
9th  November,  1868,  Te  Kooti  and  his  band  suddenly  swooped  down 
on  the  village  of  Matawhero.  The  Hau-Haus  engaged  in  indis- 
criminate butchery,  twenty-nine  Europeans  and  thirty-two  friendly 
Maoris  being  cruelly  murdered.  When  the  news  aixived  the  settlers 
fled  in  all  directions.  The  women  and  children  in  Gisbome  were 
shipped  off  to  Auckland,  and  the  deserted  homesteads  at  Poverty  Bay 
were  given  up  to  the  flames  by  the  savage  Hau-Haus.  Te  Kooti  hiuI 
his  band  retired  to  the  bush,  to  the  hill  of  Ngatopa,  murdering  and  pil- 
laging on  the  way.  In  this  stronghold  he  was  attacked  by  a  combined 
force  of  "  frlendlies  "  and  whites  under  Ropata  and  Colonel  Whitmone. 
The  Hau-Haus  found  their  position  untenable,  and  during  the  ni;jht 
evacuated  it  and  plunged  into  the  forest.  Thither  they  were  pursued 
by  Ropata  and  his  followers,  and  numbers  were  killed  or  taken 
prisoners,  but  Te  Kooti  himself  escaped.  Meanwhile  Kepa  had 
rendered  effective  service  in  harrying  the  Hau-Haus  under  Titokowaru. 
Early  in  1869  Lieutenant  Gascoigne,  his  wife,  three  children  and  two 
other  whites  were  murdered,  and  the  Rev.  John  Whitely,  arriving  on 
the  scene  shortly  afterwards,  met  the  same  fate.  Titokowaru  was 
pursued  by  Colonel  Whitmore  and  Kepa  to  the  head  of  the  Wanganui 
River,  but  he  was  allowed  to  remain  there,  as  the  authorities  had 
decided  on  no  further  action.  Te  Kooti,  however,  continued  to  give 
trouble,  and  various  punitive  expeditions  were  despatched  against  him, 
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but  he  was  eventually  left  without  further  molestation,  and  the  Colony 
thenceforward  enjoyed  comparative  peace. 

In  June,  1869,  Mr.  WiDiam  Fox  became  Premier,  having  Mr.  Vogel 
associated  with  him  as  Colonial  Treasurer.  The  exhausting  war  had 
acutely  injured  the  Colony,  and  the  strain  upon  its  resources  had  been 
long  and  almost  incessant.  Mr.  Vogel,  in  the  Session  of  1870,  initiated 
a  new  policy,  which  he  based  on  the  belief  that  the  native  difficulty 
could  be  more  readily  combated  by  the  construction  of  roads  and  rail- 
ways, and  by  the  augmentation  of  the  British  population  through  an 
influx  of  immigrants,  rather  than  by  the  old  methods  of  settlement  and 
provincial  government ;  and  he  maintained  that  the  entire  Colony  would 
be  beneficially  affected  by  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  money  bor- 
rowed to  carry  out  the  new  policy.  At  this  time  the  Constitution 
practically  created  by  Sir  George  Grey  in  1852,  was  still  in  operation, 
though  not  without  occasional  friction.  Under  this  measure  the  Colony 
was  really  a  confederation  of  vestry-officered  settlements.  The  system 
worked  fairly  well  under  the  conditions  which  had  developed  side  by  side 
with  isolated  coastal  colonisation,  undertaken  by  divergent  interests,  but 
its  great  troubles  were  questions  of  ways  and  means.  The  provinces  had 
to  struggle  along  as  best  they  could  on  the  driblets  of  revenue  that  might 
be  spared  by  the  Central  Government ;  but,  under  the  fearful  exactions 
of  an  exhausting  war,  there  was  very  little  money  to  spare  to  furnish 
forth  even  driblets  of  revenue.  In  order,  therefore,  to  provide  the 
needy  provinces  with  a  sure  source  from  which  to  raise  funds,  they  had, 
from  their  initiation,  been  given  the  virtual  control  of  the  Crown  lands 
within  their  borders,  and  the  profits  accruing  therefrom.  Of  course,  here 
was  an  inequality  of  endowment  that  led  to  innumerable  jealousies  and 
much  heart-burning.  In  the  South  Island,  save  in  Maori-affiicted  Nel- 
son, land  was  high-priced;  in  the  war-torn  North  Island,  low-priced ;  and 
the  revenues  of  the  various  provincial  districts  were  relatively  large  or 
meagre,  according  to  geographical  situation.  Already,  in  1870,  the 
Central  Government  and  the  Provincial  Government  owed  about 
<£7,250,OOO  between  them.  In  the  case  of  the  former  a  large  tlmount 
of  money  consisted  of  a  war  debt ;  but  the  Provinces  had,  at  any  rate, 
expended  a  great  deal — especially  in  Canterbury  and  Otago— on  public 
works,  and  in  rendering  efficient  their  system  of  colonisation.  Sir 
JuUus  Vogel  came  forward  with  a  proposition  to  centralise  expenditure 
on  a  vast  and  continuous  scheme  of  public  works  and  immigration  with 
the  aid  of  borrowed  money.  His  scheme  for  borrowing  from  six  to  ten 
millions  of  money,  to  be  expended  on  defence,  immigration,  roads,  rail- 
ways, the  purchase  and  settlement  of  land,  and  public  works  generally, 
was  almost  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  Colony  entered  upon  its  new 
financial  career  with  hardly  a  dissentient  voice.  The  Provinces  did  not, 
however,  with  wisdom  equal  to  that  of  its  author,  adopt  also  the 
saving  clause  of  his  great  policy,  to  wit :  that  the  cost  of  railways  should 
be  recouped  from  a  public  estate  created  out  of  the  Crown  lands  through 
which  the  lines  should  pass.     Here  selfishness  of  a  provincial  type 
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^stepped  in.     It  enabled  the  Provinoes  to  retain  their  control  of  €}rown 
lands  for  another  five  years ;  bat  it  crippled  the  puUic  works  pcaBj-  of 
Yogel,  and  made  its  originator  a  determined  opponent  of  Provincial 
€>ovemment — ^which  he  overthrew  some  five  or  six  years  later  with  the 
help  of  the  immigrants  who  were,  as  one  result  of  his  policy,  pooling 
into  the  country  in  their  handreds,  and  who  ridienled  the  idea  that  a 
oountry  containing  some  five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  shooki 
require  nine  governments  in  addition  to  its  general  Assembly,  when  the 
mighty  nation   that  they  had  just  left  could  manage  much    more 
•efficiently  with   only  one.      Mr.   Yogel's  policy,   however,  eertainly 
worked  wonders.     At  the  end  of  the  year  1870  New  Zealand  contained 
a   white   population   of  248,000,   a  number  representing  a  threefold 
increase  since  the  beginning  of  the  Taranaki   war  in   I860.        ^Die 
revenue  at  that  date  was  i£464,00O ;  during  the  succeeding  ten  yean  it 
had  expanded  to  XI, 384,000.     Exports  and  importo  showed  a  ooirefc 
ponding  growth ;    and    land    under  cultivation,    sheep,   and    homed 
cattle  bad   increased  seven-fold.       From   the  initiation  of  the  Vogel 
proposals,  and  their  acceptance  by  the  General  Assembly  in  Aug^HSt, 
1870,  to  October,  1877,  the  administration  remained  in  the  ^m^i**^'*  of 
the  same  party,  though  with  seven  different  Ministerial  combinntionB, 
which  occasioned  a  nominal,  though  not  a  real  change,  in  the  sucoeasive 
Govern  men  ts.      Of  this  period  the  following  facts  are  noteworthy: 
— In  1870  the  public  debt  amounted  to  £7,840,000,  or  some  £31    per 
white  inhabitant ;  in  1877  it  had  risen  to  £20,700,000,  or  £50  per  white 
inhabitant ;  but  the  borrowed  money  had,  among  other  things,  enabled 
the  (^ovemnif'nt  to  construct  over  a  thousand  miles  of  railway,  besides 
introducing,  by  State  aid,  thousands  of  immigrants,  though  many  came 
to  the  Colony  without  such  assistance. 

In  the  meantime  quietne&s  reigned  in  the  native  districts ;  the  price 
of  wool  had  risen ;  gold  was  beins^  discovered  right  and  left ;  and  the 
Colony  was  advancing  with  ra{Hd  strides.     The  Maori  troubles,  too» 
were  all  but  over.     For  three  years  Te   Kooti  had   been  a  hunted 
fugitive.     In  the  year  1870  the  chase  was  left  almost  exclusively  to  the 
natives  themselves,  under  Kopata,  Topia,  Henare  Tomoana,  and  K^aa 
Te  Rangi-hiwi-nui.     Ropata  and  Major  Kemp  (Kepa)  drove  him  frcnn 
district  to  district  backwards  and  forwards,  across  and  across  the  island. 
Again  and  again  he  escaped,  and  again  and  again  the  hue  and  cry  -was 
raised  at  his  heels.     He  fled  through  the  countiy  lying  behind  the  Bay 
of  Plenty  to  the  almost  impenetrable  forests  south  of  Opotiki,  where 
his  '*pa''  of  Maraetahi  was  besieged  in  March,  1870,  by  400  friendliea 
under  Kepa,  Topia,  and  Wi  Kingi.     After  a  desperate  action,  in  whi<^ 
the  arch-rebel  escaped  barely  with  his  life,  his  assailants  captured  his 
stronghold,  recovered  218  of  his  captives,  and  took  prisoners  thirty-five 
men  and  seventy-six  women  and  children.     Of  his  followers  eighteen 
were  killed.     Te  Kooti  tirelessly,  vengefully  pursued,  now  crept,  now 
crawle<l,  now  feverishly  raced,  from  lair  to  lair  in  the  solitude  of  the  forest 
or  in  the  raoantaiu  fastnesses  with  a  little  band  of  some  score  adherents. 
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ewerj  puty  he  got  together  being  sacoesdvcly  scattered.  His  wife  was 
capliiFBd.  He  was  huuseif  shot  in  the  hancL  Often  and  often  were  hift 
hunteFB  within  a  few  jards  of  their  <piarrj.  In  his  wild  flight  from 
JQstioe  and  vengeance  he  was  forced  to  scsJe  snow-clad  mountains,  to 
vade  the  freenng  waters  of  torrents  that  swept  the  gorges,  to  carve  and 
alssh  a  pathway  through  the  tangled  growth  of  the  living  jungle.  But 
it  seemed  that  he  bore  a  charmed  life ;  he  always  evaded  the  supreme- 
kimiJiation  of  capture.  In  the  wild  territory  of  the  savage  Uriweri 
tribes  Te  Kooti  lost  his  equally  bloodthirsty  companion,  Kereopa — the 
mnrdavr  and  mulilator  of  the  Hev.  S.  C.  Yolkner,  done  to  death  hj 
the  fanatical  Hau-Haus  at  OpotikL  Kereopa,  when  captured,  was 
most  unceremoniously  hanged,  and  the  Lutheran  missionary,  in  some 
mall  manner,  aveng^.  Emaciated  with  hunger,  feverish  with  thirsty 
vom  out  through  want  of  sleep  for  fear  of  capture  while  he  rested,  in. 
hourly  terror  of  his  indefatigable  foe,  R<^ta,  and  left  with  hardly  a 
angle  follower,  Te  Kooti  betook  himself,  as  a  last  refuge,  to  the  King 
ooonUy,  and  there  found  sanctuary  in  1872.  He  was  eventually  par^ 
doned,  and  for  some  twenty  years  lived  a  quiet  life,  after  the  hunters 
had  abandoned  the  chase,  dying  in  peace,  if  not  in  sanctity.  He  often 
eiqveased  a  wish  to  visit  Poverty  Bay,  the  scene  of  his  chief  atrocity  ; 
hat  the  stem  hostility  of  the  setUers  caused  the  Qovemment  to  forbid 
his  doing  so. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  wars  between  the  two  races,  now  brought 
to  a  terminati<m  by  Te  Kooti's  absolute  suppression  as  a  factor  in 
rebelhon,  lies  not  in  the  numerical  importance  of  the  men  engaged  in 
them,  so  much  as  in  their  racial  significance,  individual  heroism,  and 
the  peculiar  picturesqueness  of  the  arena  of  conflict.  It  is,  perhaps, 
true,  that  there  is  something  surprising  in  the  fact  that  mobs  of  ill- 
Anaedand  partially-disciplined  savages,  often  outnumbered  by  three  and 
four  to  one,  sometimes  by  as  many  as  ten  to  one,  met  and  repeatedly 
defeated  army  corps  of  the  best  armed,  best  drilled,  and  best  disciplined 
seUiera  of  Europe ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  tactics  observed 
in  Maori  warfare  pazzled  and  baffled  soldiers  accustomed  to  march  in 
ooiumn  and  to  charge  in  line,  and  that  the  New  Zealand  natives  were^ 
at  least,  masters  in  the  art  of  fortification.  One  who  has  given  the 
nbject  no  small  attention  considers  that  out  of  the  many  engagements 
vhich  took  place  between  the  years  1843  and  1870  (excluding  the 
naasacre  at  Povei'ty  Bay),  thirty-seven  may  be  classed  as  of  the  first 
importance.  Out  ol  these  the  British  arms  sustained  defeat  of  an 
TOaristakable  character  nine  times ;  while  the  tenth  encounter,  that  of 
Okaihau,  was  indecisive.  Of  twenty- seven  victories,  those  of  Rangiriri 
and  Orakau  were  deariy  won.  In  the  double  fight  at  Nukumaru  the 
kai  of  the  British  was  greater  than  that  of  t^e  enemy,  and  in  the 
aaaaalt  on  Uie  '*  pa"  of  Waireka  Hill  most  of  the  tix)ops  had  retreated, 
and  heard  of  the  British  sucoess  only  from  a  distance.  Six  of  the 
Meoesses  were  wholly,  or  nearly  wholly,  the  work  of  Maori  auxiliaries. 
5or  the  ten  years,  1860-70,  the  cost  in  lives  to  the  British  may  be 
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estimated  at  800;  to  the  defeated  Maoris  at  1,800.  There  were  besides, 
on  both  sides,  thousands  of  wounded — veiy  many  British — and  numerous 
deaths  from  the  attendant  horrors  of  warfare,  such  as  disease,  over- 
crowding, exposure,  hardships  and  famine. 

The  native  ditEcuIty  was,  however,  melting  away  with  a  rapid 
diminution  of  the  race  itself.  In  1869  the  Maori  affairs  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  really  capable  Minister  for  Native  Affairs,  the 
Hon.  (afterwards  Sir)  Donald  McLean,  who,  from  the  beginning  of 
1869  to  the  end  of  1876,  took  almost  absolute  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment policy  in  its  dealings  with  and  direction  of  Maori  questions. 
To  the  great  influence  of  this  man  with  the  '*  friendlies,"  the  colonists 
largely  owed  the  Maori  aid,  so  actively  exercised  against  Te  Eooti  in 
the  suppression  of  the  Hau-Hau  fanatics.  But  McLean  made  hia 
real  mark,  not  as  a  Minister  for  War,  but  as  a  man  who  placed  a 
permanent  peace  between  the  two  races  on  a  true  basis.  For  native 
service  he  paid  liberally  by  skilful  and  profitable  land  purchase,  by 
paying  the  respect  which  their  position  demanded  to  the  chiefs,  and  by 
tact  with  the  people  and  easy  indulgence  of  their  cliildishness.  The 
wild  Ureweris  and  touchy  natives  of  the  interior  of  the  King  country 
he  did  not  molest.  Elsewhere  his  influence  was  all  predominant,  and 
in  consequence  of  his  excellent  management  the  Maoris,  after  the  war, 
proved  fairly  amenable  to  civilised  usage  and  British  legal  methods. 

The  numerous  gold  discoveries  which  had  been  made  were  not  with- 
out a  decided  influence  upon  the  new  era  of  prosperity  opening  before 
the  Colony.  In  1861  gold  had  been  discovered  in  the  provincial  district 
of  Otago,  at  a  time  (the  period  of  the  Waitara  war)  when  the  European 
population  did  not  number  more  than  some  80,000.  But  rumours  of 
the  presence  of  the  precious  metal  in  the  mountains  and  gullies  of 
the  South  Island  had  long  been  persistent.  From  1857  to  1860  some 
£150,000  worth  had  been  won  in  the  province  of  Nelson.  In  the 
winter  of  1861  Gabriel  Read,  while  prospecting  in  a  gully  at  Taupeka, 
discovered  convincing  evidence  of  a  good  alluvial  fleld,  and  dug  out 
with  a  common  butcher's  knife,  in  the  space  of  ten  hours,  about  £2b 
worth.  After  sinking  hole  after  hole,  for  some  distance  along  the  line 
of  his  discovery,  and  striking  *^ finds"  of  gold  in  all,  Head  wrote  to 
Sir  John  Richardson,  the  Superintendent  of  the  province,  and  apprised 
him  of  his  success.  For  this  he  was  afterwards  paid  a  reward  of  £1,000. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  news,  half  the  population  of  Dunedin  dashed  away 
to  the  scene  of  the  "  rush."  For  some  years  following,  the  province  of 
Otago  became  the  theatre  of  "rush"  upon  "rush,"  though  the  physical 
characteristics  of  this  part  of  South  Island  rendered  travelling  of  any 
kind  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difliculty.  The  mountains  were  bleak 
and  treeless,  and  the  obtaining  of  fuel  an  impossibility.  Nevertheless, 
thousands  poured  into  the  province,  though  the  snows  and  famine  of 
the  winter  months  drove  not  a  few  back  again  to  the  warmer  coast. 
In  1863  the  export  of  gold  from  the  Otago  fields  had  risen  to  more  than 
£2,000,000. 
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The  fields  of  Otago  were  in  the  full  tide  of  their  fame  and  attractive- 
uess  when  rich  '*  finds  "  were  reported  in  the  west  coast  districts  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury.  Gold  had  long  been  known  to  exist  in  the 
wild  gorges  and  well  nigh  impassable  river-beds  of  this  romantic  and 
impenetrable  region,  but  the  difficulties  of  winning  it  were  great 
indeed.  Govemment  surveyors  who  had  been  sent  to  explore  the 
country  for  the  precious  metal  had  been  drowned  in  the  ice-cold 
mountain  streams,  or  had  returned  to  the  settlements  worn  out  and 
famished.  In  1864  a  man  named  Albert  Hunt  had  found  payable 
sold  in  the  Greenstone  Creek.  He  was  subsequently  branded  as 
an  impostor,  and  compelled  to  fly  for  his  life  by  a  mob  of  disap- 
pointed and  maddened  diggers.  Nevertheless,  after  events  proved  the 
truth  of  his  story.  In  1865  hundreds  of  diggers  flocked  to  the  province 
of  Westland,  and,  braving  incredible  difficulties,  and  suffering  hardships 
innumerable,  penetrated  to  every  gold-bearing  spot  on  the  West  Coast. 
Many  lives  were  lost,  but  still  the  quest  went  on.  Much  gold  was  won, 
Hnd  as  freely  spent.  Provisions  fetched  astonishing  prices.  For  a  ton 
of  flour  £150  had  been  paid,  and  candles  were  considered  cheap  at  a 
shilling  each.  For  years,  however,  returns  were  so  good  that  JBIO  per 
week  was  regarded  as  only  a  fair  outlay  for  the  most  primitive  of  food 
and  necessaries.  The  gold  exported  from  the  West  Coast  of  the  South 
Island  in  1866  was  valued  at  £2,140,000. 

Quickly  on  the  heels  of  rich  "finds'*  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Nelson,  Otago,  Canterbury  and  Westland,  came  news  of  magnificent 
discoveries  at  the  Thames  and  in  the  Coromandel  Peninsula,  situated 
on  the  east  coast,  in  the  province  of  Auckland.  They  were  not  alluvial 
^oldtiflds,  but  quartz  reefs,  and  thus  dififered  from  the  workings  in  the 
•South  Island.  The  exploitation  of  the  auriferous  deposits  of  the 
Auckland  province  was  lonjj  delayed  by  the  .successive  wars  between  the 
xettlers  and  the  natives.  When  such  exploitation  became  possible,  the 
ground-landlords  rendered  profitable  mining  problematical  by  insisting 
upon  high-priced  prospecting  permits ;  and  it  cost  the  miners  as  much 
as  £1  per  man  for  the  right  to  seek  for  gold  whose  existence  was  merely 
guessed  at.  This  short-sighted  policy  put  off  the^  opening  up  of  the 
Ohinemuri  Gold-tield  until  1875,  though  years  before  this  the  shores  of 
the  Hauraki  Gulf  had  been  worked  with  system  and  profit.  The  gold 
fields  of  New  Zealand  are,  however,  no  longer  exploited  by  individual 
♦*ffbrt.  To-day  so  many  costly  scientific  and  mechanical  processes  are 
called  into  requisition  to  win  the  precious  metal  from  its  matrix,  that 
capital  is  required,  and  the  combined  effort  of  companies  necessitated. 
The  approximate  gold  yield  of  the  Colony  up  to  date  is  set  down  at  the 
value  of  £59,160,000 

One  singular  and  noteworthy  characteristic  of  the  gold-fever  days  in 
New  Zealand  was  the  orderly  and  law-abiding  manner  in  which  the 
search  for  the  precious  metal  was  conducted.  There  was  little  extrava- 
ji^ance  or  excess,  few  riots — such  dual  encounters  only  as  are  common  in 
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any  oolleciion  of  advenivrcNis  spirits — and  bat  one  gaag  of  buahrmngera 
— the  Borgew  gang. 

Besides  gold,  New  Zealand  possesses  many  valuable  mioacala. 
The  most  curious  ol  these  is  undoubtedly  kaan  gum,  oC  which  over 
£10,775,000  worth  has  been  raised  in  the  Cokiny  since  1853.  It  wms, 
however,  worked  long  before  by  the  Maods,  who  found  it  more  profitable- 
to  collect  kauri  gum  than  to  engage  in  the  wars  of  Hone  Heke  aeftiiMt 
British  supremacy.  At  the  preswit  time  there  are  about  7,500  Euro- 
peans and  Maoris  engaged  in  gum-digging,  of  whom  some  1,700  ace 
Austrians  from  Dalmatian 

Sir  George  Feiguson  Bowen's  term  of  office  as  Grovernor  of  New- 
Zealand  extended  from  the  5th  February,  1868,  to  the  19th  March, 
1873.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Greoige  Alfred  Amey,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  CJolony,  as  Administrator  from  the  Slst  March  to  the 
14th  June  of  the  same  year,  pending  the  arrival  of  Governor  Bowen'a 
successor,  Sir  James  Fergusaon,  Bart.,  P.O.,  who  was  just  fresh,  aa  in 
the  case  of  Sir  Creoi^e  Grey,  from  the  Governorship  of  South  Australia. 
Sir  James  Fergusson  governed  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  from  the 
14th  June,  1873,  to  the  3rd  December,  1874,  when  he  in  turn  gave 
place  to  the  Marquia  of  Normanby. 

In  the  meantime  affairs  political  were  culminating  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  VogeFs  dream — namely,  the  abolition  of  the  Provin- 
cial Governments  and  the  control  of  the  Crown  lands  by  the  Central 
Parliament.  The  Colony  was  at  rest,  good  prices  prevailed,  much 
gold  was  won,  and  landed  estate  advanced  rapidly  in  value.  Especially 
was  the  last-mentioned  condition  of  prosperity  the  case  in  the  province 
of  Canterbury,  where  the  system  of  free  selection  without  limitation  of 
area  or  occupation  attracted  the  speculative  buyers.  A  "  boom"  in 
Canterbury  lands  Bet  in,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  were 
bought  from  the  Provincial  Government  at  the  fixed  price  of  £2  per 
acre,  and  resold  at,  or  held  for,  a  rise. 

The  revenue  of  the  Provincial  Council  was  greater  than  it  knew  how 
to  expend,  even  extravagantly.  Yogel  saw  his  opportunity,  and 
appealed  to  the  old  Centralist  Party  to  crush  the  provinces;  but  the  pro- 
vinces,  particularly  Otago  and  Auckland,  resolved  to  make  a  strong  fight 
for  their  old  autonomy.  In  the  pleasant  islet  of  Kawau,  near  the  city  of 
Auckland,  quietly  resided  Sir  George  Grey,  deep  in  the  study  of  Maori 
traditions  and  antiquities.  Now,  the  old  Constitution  that  Vogel  sought 
to  destroy  had  been  practically  Grey's  creation,  and  he  burned  with  indig- 
nation in  the  solitude  of  his  island  retreat  that  sacrilegious  hands  should 
be  laid  upon  the  instrument  by  which  he  had  made  New  Zealand  a 
nation.  Forth  he  came  from  his  studies  in  1875,  and  entered  the  arena 
of  politics.  With  wonderful  vigour  he  threw  himself  into  the  conflict, 
mounted  the  public  platform,  and  spoke  with  an  eloquence  that  took 
his  hearers  by  storm.  They  heard  him  with  admiration,  largely  mixed 
with  surprise,  as  no  one  had  hitherto  suspected  the  orator  and  the  poet 
in  the  able  explorer,  the  shrewd  statesman,  diplomatiat,  and  aoldier. 
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The  %iit  was  Tehfiment  on  both  sides.  The  Centralists  were  led  by 
Major  Harry  Atkinson,  who  had  won  a  high  place  in  public  esteem  as 
aa  officer  of  bnsh  fighters  in  the  many  wars  with  rebel  Maoris,  and  who 
had  greatly  distinguished  himself  on  several  occasions  at  TaranakL  He 
le^t  at  onoe  to  the  command  of  his  party.  Under  his  leadership  the 
Plro\incia)ists  were  beaten,  the  Crown  lands  passed  under  the  control 
d  the  Central  Government,  and  the  functions  of  the  Provincial  Councils 
▼ere  handed  over  to  Local  Boards  and  organisations. 

JuHus  Vogel  left  the  Colony  in  1876,  and  in  the  month  of  October, 
in  the  year  following,  Sir  George  Grey  succeeded  in  ousting  an 
administration  led  by  Major  Harry  Atkinson,  which  had  earned  for 
itself  the  title  (A  "Continuous."  The  new  Premier  formed  a  Ministry 
mainly  composed  of  young  men  of  great  ability  ;  and  appealed  for  the^ 
first  tame  to  the  democracy  of  the  Colony  from  a  platform  deliberately 
advanced  and,  for  the  period,  essentially  socialistic.  At  this  time,  and 
on  every  available  opportunity  afterwards,  he  advocated  triennial 
Parliaments,  the  principle  of  one  man  one  vote,  a  direct  land  tax,  and 
a  land  policy  based  upon  Crown  leases  rather  than  upon  Crown  sales, 
and  having  especial  regard  to  the  restriction  of  the  area  that  any  one 
man  might  requira  He  was,  indeed,  the  direct  forerunner  of  John 
Ballanoe ;  but  though  he  won  office  on  the  strength  of  his  policy,  he 
could  not  carry  it  into  law.  Among  his  colleagues  was  John  Sheehan, 
Kinister  of  Justice  and  for  Native  Affoirs,  the  first  of  native-born  whites, 
elected  a  representative  of  the  people  to  the  Parliament  of  New  Zealand. 
Sir  Geoi^  Grey's  Ministry  was  not  of  long  duration,  nor  was  it  especially 
brilliant.  It  ended  its  career,  at  the  early  age  of  two  years,  in  1879, 
its  chief  being  deposed  from  the  leadership  of  his  party  by  his  own 
followers.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  collapse  of  the  Grey  Ministry  was  a 
financial  depression  which  visited  the  Colony  at  about  this  tima  Prices, 
fell  all  round,  especially  those  of  wool  and  wheat ;  and  the  output  of  gold 
failed  to  keep  up  to  the  average  of  former  years.  There  had,  too,  been  a- 
mad  rush  for  land  investments ;  much  money  had  been  borrowed  to 
acquire  estate,  and  to  establish  speculative  businesses;  and  there  was  now 
a  strong  reaction  in  prices.  The  increasing  financial  tension  brought  to 
the  ground  many  a  business  house  of  apparent  commercial  solidity,  and 
it  was  not  before  1894  that  affairs  took  a  genuine  turn  for  the  better. 
It  is  noteworthy  of  Sir  George  Grey's  democratic  programme  that, 
though  he  himself  failed  to  carry  any  one  of  his  favoured  propositions 
into  law,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  all  placed  upon  the 
Statute  Book  (some  by  his  friends,  some  by  his  opponents)  save  one^ 
— ^the  election,  by  the  people,  of  the  Governor  of  the  Colony. 

A  feature  of  New  Zealand  politics  was  the  long  existence  enjoyed 
by  what  has  been  termed  the  "  Continuous  Ministry."  It  came  into 
office  about  the  year  1869,  and  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  in  the  month 
olJanuary,  1891.  Out  oi  a  period  of  twenty-one  and  a  half  years  it 
held  office  for  some  sixteen  or  seventeen.  Sir  £dward  Stafford  turned 
it  out,  but  for  a  month  only,  in  1872 ;  Sir  George  Grey  for  two  years, 
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1871-9;  Sir  Robert  Stout  for  three  years,  1884-7.  The  "ContinuouB 
Ministry "  represented  a  shifting  series  of  combinations  of  politicians 
by  which  the  Cabinet  was  modified,  every  now  and  again,  without  ever 
being  intrinsically  clianged.  It  came  into  being  under  Sir  WilU&m 
Fox,  with  provincial  and  mildly  democratic  sympathies.  It  quarrelled 
with  the  provinces,  and  killed  them ;  and  then  it  became  con- 
servative— of  the  New  Zealand  type  of  conservatism.  Its  leaders  were 
Fox,  Vogel,  and  McLean— 1869-72  ;  Fox  left  it  in  1873;  Major 
Atkinson  joined  it  in  1874;  Vogel  left  it  in  1876  ;  McLean  died  in 
1877  ;  put  out  of  office  by  Sir  (Jeorge  Grey,  it  was  once  more  led,  for  a 
short  time,  by  Sir  William  Fox  ;  it  came  back  to  power  in  1879  as  a 
Hall- Atkinson- Whitaker  combination;  Hall  retired  in  1881,  but 
Atkinson  and  Whitaker  continued  to  direct  it  to  the  end.  There  is 
another  matter  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  Parliament  of  New 
Zealand.  For  about  three  decades  the  Maoris  have  sent  four  ikienibers 
of  their  own  race  to  the  House.  When  speaking  they  ordinarily  use  an 
interpreter;  despite  which,  when  discussing  affairs  concerning  their  ovm 
countrymen,  they  often  display  great  fluency  and  become  really  eloquent. 
In  the  year  1864  the  Government  had  confiscated  more  land  than 
the  settlers  could  then  utilise,  and  a  portion  of  the  alienated  territory 
i-emained  unoccupied.  In  the  province  of  Taranaki,  the  unoccupied 
land  fell  into  the  possession  of  its  original  Maori  owners,  who  built 
houses,  cultivated  farms,  and  exercised  all  the  other  rights  of  ownership 
.thereon.  A  promise  had  also  been  given  to  the  natives  of  Taranaki 
that  the  Government  would  give  them  a  certain  sum  per  acre  as  a 
solatium  for  the  confiscation  of  their  lands.  Time  passed  on,  the 
4XK;upiers  remaining  undisturbed  and  actual  ownership  and  exclusive 
possession  were  at  times  somewhat  offensively  asserted.  Moreover, 
religious  fanaticism  gave  cohesion  to  the  Maoris  who  occupied  the  con- 
fiscated lands  and  caused  them  to  gain  adherents  from  many  places 
until  a  large  settlement  became  established  in  the  Ngatiruanui  country, 
at  a  place  called  Parihaka,  under  the  leadership  of  a  Maori  prophet  or 
soothsayer  named  Te  Whiti.  For  some  time  it  appeared  as  if  the 
disposal  of  the  disputed  lands  would  result  in  another  outbreak  of  war, 
but  the  decisive  action  of  Mr.  Bryce,  Minister  for  Native  Aflfairs, 
averted  such  a  contingency.  At  the  head  of  a  force  of  armed 
constabulary,  Mr.  Bryce  proceeded  to  Parihaka,  where  Te  Whiti  and 
Tohu  allowed  themselves  to  be  quietly  arrested.  They  were  detained 
in  custody  until  March,  1883,  when  they  were  taken  back  and  placed 
on  the  reserves  measured  out  for  Maori  occupation.  Since  then  the 
nAtix'es  have  either  become  reconciled  to  dominance  by  the  whites, 
or  lack  the  power  and  desire  to  organise  further  resistance.  At 
the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  the  Maoris 
may  have  numbered  70,000 ;  at  the  census  of  1 868  the  returns  gave 
56,049 ;  at  that  of  1886  (including  half-castes)  41,627  ;  at  the  census 
of  1891  the  number  was  returned  as  41,993,  and  at  that  of  1901  at 
43,101. 
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During  the  period  occupied  by  the  foregoing  political  and  social 
«rents,  the  CSolony  had  several  times  changed  its  government.  The 
3larqni8  of  Normanby  surrendered  the  reins  of  office  on  the  2  let 
February,  1879.  The  government  was  then  administered  by  Chief 
Justice  James  Prendergast,  till  the  arrival  of  Sir  Hercules  G.  R. 
Eobinson,  who  ruled  the  colony  from  the  27th  March,  1879,  till  the  8th 
September,  1880.  During  his  regime,  in  the  year  1876,  Rewi,  the 
hero  of  Orakau,  visited  Auckland  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years, 
and  was  lionised  by  the  citizens.  He  returned  to  the  Waikato  in 
company  with  the  Governor,  deeply  impressed  by  the  marvels  wrought 
by  the  all-subduing  *'pakeha."  On  the  retirement  of  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson,  on  the  8th  September,  1880,  Chief  Justice  Prendergast 
again  administered  the  Grovemment.  He  was  relieved  of  his 
post  by  the  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  H.  Gordon,  who  was  Governor  of  the 
Colony  from  the  29th  November,  1880,  to  the  23rd  June,  1882; 
when  Chief  Justice  Prendergast  for  a  third  time,  administered  the 
<iovernment  till  the  coming  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  William  F. 
D.  Jen'ois,  on  the  20th  January,  1883.  It  was  during  Sir  Arthur 
(lordon's  period  of  Governorship,  early  in  the  year  1882,  that  Tawhiao, 
the  "  King  of  the  Maoris,"  came  forth  from  his  long  seclusion  and 
visited  Auckland,  where  all  sorts  of  honours  were  lavished  upon  him. 
He  subsequently  visited  England,  and  then  retui-ned  to  his  home  on 
the  Waikato,  where  he  lived  quietly  for  several  year?.  At  the 
b^Ei^ining  of  1888,  Tawhiao  held  a  meeting  at  Maungakawa,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Ngatihaua  tribe,  when  the  following  lines  of  policy 
were  affirmed  :  ^*  I'hat  the  Maoris  and  pakehas  shall  be  as  one  people  ; 
obey  the  laws  of  the  Queen,  and  respect  them  in  every  way  as  loyal 
subjects ;  and  that  every  native  acting  contrary  to  the  Queen's  laws 
«ball  undergo  the  same  punishment  as  the  '  pakelia ' ;  that  all  natives 
avoid  intoxication  and  other  abuses ;  that  no  objection  be  offered  to  the 
Lands  Court  selling,  or  otherwise,  so  long  as  it  is  done  legally.''  With 
this  declaration  the  long  dispute  between  the  two  races,  which  lasted 
from  the  very  beginning  of  colonisation,  may  be  said  to  have  come  to 
a  conclusion. 

Legislatively  New  Zealand  has  been  a  country  of  experiments.  As 
far  back  as  the  year  1869  an  Act  was  passed  enabling  the  Government 
to  grant  life  assurances  and  annuities  on  the  security  of  the  Colonial 
revenue,  and  the  Government  Insurance  Department  is  now  a  pro- 
minent institution  of  the  State.  In  1873  a  Public  Trust  Office  was 
founded,  by  which  it  was  sought  to  insure  the  faithful  discharge  of 
trusts,  to  relieve  individuals  from  the  responsibilities  of  trusteeship, 
and  to  substitute  a  permanent  officer  of  the  Civil  Service  in  place  of 
guardians.  Notwithstanding  the  lavishness  of  its  public  works  policy, 
the  Government  of  the  Colony  always  manifested  a  reluctance  to  divert 
any  of  its  revenues  from  the  ordinary  channels  of  public  expenditure  to 
any  costly  schemes  of  coastal  defence.  New  Zealand  was  more  buck- 
ward  in  this  respect  than  any  of  her  sister  Australian  colonies.     It  is, 
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perhaps,  krgT^ly  due  to  the  exertions  of  one  of  the  Colony's  QoremorBy 
Sir  William  F.  D.  Jervois,  that  much  was  done  to  remedy  this  condition 
of  affairs.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  Colony,  in  January,  1883,  His 
Excellency  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  tlie  coastal  defences,  with  a 
view  to  the  elaboration  of  a  homogeneous  scheme.  He  subsequently, 
by  lectures  and  by  personal  influence,  aroused  public  attention  to  the 
risk  which  the  Colony  would  run  in  the  event  of  a  European  war,  and 
under  his  direction  the  chief  ports  have  been  strongly  fortified  and 
furnished  with  effective  battery  and  torpedo  defences.  As  a  direct 
result  of  the  native  wars,  there  is,  and  has  always  been,  aLu^  militaiy 
element  in  the  population  ;  and  New  Zealand  is  now  one  of  the  best 
equipped  of  the  Australasian  colonies,  either  for  putting  down  an  in- 
surrection within  its  own  borders,  or  for  repelling  an  attack  of  a  foragn 
enemy. 

The  period  marked  by  the  Governorship  of  Sir  William  F.  D.  Jerrois 
was  probably  the  worst,  in  a  financial  sense,  that  the  Colony  had 
hitherto  seen.  Prices  of  staple  produce  continued  to  fall  year  after 
year.  Those  who  had  purchased  landed  estate  with  borrowed  money 
for  a  speculative  rise,  one  after  another  failed  ;  next  came  the  turn  of 
their  mortgagees,  and  then  that  of  the  minor  financial  companies,  whose 
speculative  holdings  were  unsaleable,  and  whose  funds  were  exhaosted. 
Responsibility  for  all  this  disaster  was  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Vogel  policy  of  public  works  and  internal  expansion  :  but  the  mischief 
was  really  traceable  to  several  other  causes.  The  truth  is,  that  it 
was  the  private  indebtedness  of  individuals  at  a  time  of  slump  after 
a  period  of  inflation  of  values,  together  with  an  appalling  fall  in  the 
price  of  raw  products,  rather  than  the  spending  of  borrowed  money  on 
reproductive  works,  that  plunged  the  Colony  so  long  and  so  deeply  in 
the  mire  of  financial  difficultiea 

Political  life  during  this  period  became  chiefly  a  series  of  expe^ 
dients  for  keeping  the  Treasury  from  absolute  depletion,  and  cany- 
insT  on  the  settlement  of  the  land.  The  industrial  outlook  in  New 
Zealand  was  probably  never  worse  tlian  in  the  years  1885  and  1886. 
The  policy  of  retrenchment  had  been  tried  before  with  some  results  of 
partial  salvation.  It  was  tried  again.  The  salaries  of  the  Governor 
and  the  Ministers  were  diminished,  as  also  were  the  size  and  the  pay  of 
the  House  of  Representatives ;  the  Customs  duties  were  raised,  and  the 
taxes  on  property  were  increased.  The  result  of  these  exertions  to 
restore  financial  balance  was  a  measure  of  strained  but  solvent  success,. 
and  is  creditable  to  the  Hall,  Atkinson,  and  Whitaker  Ministry,  which 
was  called  upon  to  meet  the  emergency. 

While  the  provinces  had  their  own  Governments,  they  had  also  their 
own  Land  Laws.  With  these  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Colony  had 
little  to  do.  Upon  the  abolition  of  the  provinces,  the  management  of] 
the  public  lands  came  into  the  domain  of  the  central  Parliament,  and 
some  fifty-four  divergent  statutes  and  ordinances  had  to  be  repealed. 
Uniformity  could  not,  of  cour^e,  be  at  once  secured,  as  land  was  mukc 
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oecnpation  under  nine  different  systems,  rqiresenting  the  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  public  estate  adopted  by  nine  different  Provincial  Ooun- 
<aiflL  Gradually  these  various  regulations  were  brought  together  in  a 
^coherent  whole;  but  it  was  not  before  the  year  1892  that  one  Land  Act 
<ontai]ied  the  law  on  the  subject^  and  could  be  made  equally  applicable 
lo  the  whole  of  New  Zealand.  According  to  the  Statute  Books  of  1877 
tol887,  the  land  question  was  the  matter  of  first  importance  engi^^ng  the 
stteDtion  of  New  Zealand  politicians.  It  was  the  one  central  question, 
-complicated  with  the  claims  of  native  ownership  thereto,  first-comer 
settier^s  ownership,  colonising  companies'  ownership,  and  Government 
and  provincial  ownership — ownership  by  fraud,  by  conquest,  by  pur- 
chase, and  by  confiscation. 

One  of  Sir  GJeorge  Grey's  favourite  projects  was  the  repurchase  by  the 
State  of  private  lands,  with  or  without  the  owner's  consent.  Sir  George 
did  not  remain  in  public  life  long  enough  to  see  it  become  law  ;  and 
thee  has  been  keen  fightingover  this  principle.  But  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
John  ^cK^enzie,  one  of  the  most  masterful  and  resolute  of  the  Ministers 
•of  Lands  pot  in  power  by  the  Liberal  Party,  carried  it  into  law,  and 
administered  it  with  a  strenuous  abilitv,  which  constitutes  an  effective 
eiample  to  succeeding  holders  of  his  portfolio.  Under  this  law  the 
purchase  money  paid  for  107  estates,  comprising  448,350  acres, 
aoioQnted  to  £2,117,352  at  the  31st  March,  1902.  Other  expenses, 
saeh  as  road  construction,  Ac,  amounted  to  £111,776,  bringing  the 
total  to  £2,229,128.  An  extent  of  386,530  acres,  held  under  lease 
W  2,033  selectors,  returns  an  annual  rental  of  £101,508. 

In  1886  the  Hon.  John  Ballance  held  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of 
Lands.  The  period  was  one  of  intense  financial  depression,  and  hundreds 
<]f  unemployed  artisans  and  labourers  wandered  about  the  country,  in  a 
state  bordering  on  famine,  looking  for  work.  Then  it  was  that  this  most 
ndical  of  all  New  Zealand's  statesmen  made  a  coura<;eous  attempt  to 
»lve  the  unemployed  difficulty  by  placing  the  workiess  upon  the  soil, 
-and  making  producers  of  them.  Blocks  of  Crown  land  were  taken  up 
io  various  parts  of  the  colony  These  were  divided  into  allotments  of 
from  20  to  30  acres,  and  let  to  the  village  settlers  on  perpetual  lease  at 
a  rental  equal  to  5  per  cent,  on  the  prairie  value  of  the  lands.  Some 
<A  these  experimental  farms  collapsed,  others  succeeded.  According  to 
latest  •  reports,  the  village  settlors  and  their  families  occupy  about 
42,043  acres,  in  allotments  of  an  average  size  of  about  21  acres. 
About  £15,000  lias  been  advanced  them  by  the  Government,  of  which 
«mB  they  have  returned  some  £3,600.  The  total  value  of  improve- 
ments on  these  lands  amounts  to  £158,800. 

Sir  William  F.  D.  Jervois'  term  of  office  ended  on  March  22nd,  1889, 
«Mi  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  James  Prendergast,  was  thereui>on  called  to 
the  post  of  Administrator  till  the  2nd  May  of  the  same  year,  when 
the  Earl  of  Onslow  arrived  to  take  up  the  reins  of  Government.  Though 
tbe  "  Continuous  Ministry,"  under  Sir  Harry  Atkinson,  was  still  in 
power,  its    strength   was  already  waning,  and    the  old  Conservative 
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strongholds  were  gradually  capitulating  to  the  attacks  of  the  Liberal 
Opposition,  who  acknowledged  John  Ballance  as  their  head.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  leaders  were  succumbing  to  the  effects  of  their  long 
continued  efforts  in  the  public  interest.  Sir  Harry  Atkinson's  health 
was  breaking  down,  Sir  Frederick  Whi taker  was  fast  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  advanciag  years,  and  the  health  of  Sir  John  Hall  did  not 
allow  him  to  take  office.  Thus  the  Liberals  were  able  to  redeem  their 
pledge  to  widen  the  franchise,  which  had  been  one  of  their  promiseH 
ever  since  Sir  Greorge  Grey  emerged  from  retirement  to  organise  the 
party.  On  the  22nd  September,  1889,  electors  were  prohibited  by 
statute  from  voting  in  respect  of  more  than  one  electorate  at  any 
election  for  the  House  of  Representatives.  During  the  Earl  of 
Onslow's  administration,  about  the  year  1890,  the  orgaidsed  Laboar 
Party  made  an  assault  on  the  political  citadel  and  practically 
carried  it  by  storm.  New  Zealand  had  passed  through  the  old 
days  of  pioneering,  wlialing,  sealing,  alluvial  gold-digging,  native  war> 
fare,  and  mammoth  pastoral  enterprise,  when  acres  were  many  and 
men  were  few.  A  new  civilisation  had  grown  up,  fashioned  on  old- 
world  lines,  and  ripe  with  a  heavy  harvest  of  old-world  troubles.  The 
colony  had  entered  upon  a  commercial  and  industrial  period,  with  an 
ever-present  laboar  trouble,  unorganised  at  first,  and  inarticulate,  but 
rapidly  organising  and  learning  the  alphal>et  of  its  power.  When  the 
organisation  was  complete,  the  Labour  movement  found  its  voice,  and 
sought  to  make  it  heard  in  the  councils  of  the  State.  The  gold  was  gone, 
the  lands  were  all  occupied,  and  the  pressure  of  altei'ed  conditions 
forced  into  prominence  the  new  factor  in  politics.  Somewhere  about 
this  time  occurred  two  great  strikes — one  in  England,  thousands  of 
miles  distant ;  the  other  in  Australia,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Newer 
World.  One  was  the  London  dockers'  strike;  the  other  the  great 
maritime  strike  of  1890.  Smarting  under  the  rebuff  that  it  met  with 
in  Australia  all  along  the  line,  the  baffled  cause  of  labour  sought  redress 
for  its  wrongs  in  Parliament.  In  none  of  the  Australasian  Colonies 
was  the  new  movement  so  vehement  as  in  New  Zealand.  The  way, 
however,  had  been  prepared.  The  voice  of  Grey  had  long  been  lifted  in 
advocacy  of  measures  deemed  by  opponents  as  ultra-democratic. 

His  successor,  John  Ballance,  was  not  less  ardent  in  the  cause.  i3y 
profession  a  journalist,  this  man,  whose  claims  to  the  title  of  statesman 
are  undoubted,  had  sprung  from  the  people,  and  was  intimatelj* 
acquainted  with  their  methods  of  thought,  their  hopes,  and  their 
desires.  When  opportunity  came  he  was  quick  to  seize  it,  and  the 
Labour  Party,  instead  of  forming  an  independent  opposition,  had  tlieir 
path  cleared  of  preliminary  obstacles  by  the  presence  of  a  party  in 
Parliament  with  similar  ideals  to  their  own.  To  this  party  they  alUecl 
themselves,  and  acknowledged  John  Ballance  as  their  head.  The  result 
was  immediately  apparent.  On  the  5th  December,  1890,  the  general 
elections  were  held,  and  the  constituences  pronounced  their  verdict  with 
no  uncertain  voice.    No  less  than  twenty  members  owed  their  return 
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to  the  Labour  vote,  and  Mr.  Ballance  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
majority  which,  though  much  of  it  was  raw  material,  was  sincere  and 
eathnsiastic,  and  devoted  to  the  principles  of  its  leader. 

The  Atkinson  Ministry,  after  a  few   weeks  of  ineffectual  delay 
resigned  itself  to  the  inevitable,  and  on  the  24th  January,   1891,  Mr 
BaUance  became  Premier,  having  in  his  Cabinet  Mr.  Seddon  and  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  both  of  whom  possessed  the  physical  power  and  fighting; 
force  which  their  leader  lacked. 

The  l^slation  initiated  by  Mr.  Ballance,  and  continued  by  the  Seddon 
Ministry,  may  be  divided  into  enactments  relating  to  Finance,  to  Con- 
stitational  S^form,  and  to  Labour.  At  this  time  the  principal  source 
of  direct  taxation  was  the  Property  Tax.  It  consisted  of  a  penny  in 
the  £,  on  the  capital  value  of  every  citizen's  possessions,  less  his  debts 
and  an  exemption  of  i&500  ;  and  was  a  rough-and-ready  method  of  rais- 
ing revenue.  It  was,  however,  inequitable,  as  it  taxed  stock  that  was 
frequently  unmarketable — an  exaction  that  fell  upon  values — while 
incomes,  as  such,  were  untouched.  Moreover,  years  of  high  returns 
and  loss  were  treated  alike.  The  tax  did  not  discriminate  between 
good  seasons  and  bad,  and  Mr.  Ballance  determined  to  introduce  a  more 
equitable  system  of  revenue-raising.  Accordingly,  in  the  session  of  1891 
the  Property  Tax  was  abolished,  and  its  place  taken  by  a  progressive 
Land  Tax  and  a  progressive  Income  Tax,  which  received  statutory 
endorsement  by  "The  Land  and  Income  Tax  Assessment  Act  of  1891,'' 
a  measure  amended  from  time  to  time  until  the  law  was  consolidated 
by  the  Land  and  Income  Tax  Assessment  Act  of  1900.  These  measures 
instituted  a  system  of  taxation  on  the  unimproved  value  of  land  and 
the  capital  value  of  mortgages,  in  conjunction  with  a  tax  on  incomes  in 
excess  of  J&300  a  year.  The  ordinary  land  tax  is  1  d.  in  the  £,  with  a 
graduated  tax  in  addition  on  all  estates  of  the  value  of  £5,000  and  over. 
The  rate  of  Income  Tax  is  6d.  in  the  £  on  the  first  taxable  £1,000, 
after  deducting  the  £300  exemption  and  Is.  in  the  £  on  the  excess  of 
£1,000.  Income  Tax  is  payable  by  companies  at  the  uniform  rate  of 
is.  in  the  £.  After  a  bitter  conflict  the  measures  passed  both  Houses, 
aad  a  light  Absentee  Tax  also  became  law.  During  the  first  session 
various  measures  were  passed  having  for  their  object  the  alleviation  of 
the  lot  of  the  worker.  Chief  amongst  these  were — the  Employers' 
Liability  Act  of  1882  Amendment  Act;  the  Truck  Act,  prohibiting  the 
payment  of  wages  in  goods  or  otherwise  than  in  money ;  and  a  Factories 
Act,  afterwards  repealed  by  a  consolidating  measure.  On  the  22  nd 
April,  1891,  a  proclamation  was  issued  to  the  inhabitants  of  Raratonga, 
notifying  the  appointment  of  a  British  Kesident  for  the  protectorate  of 
the  Cook  Islanda 

The  Earl  of  Onslow  left  the  Colony  on  the  2nd  February,  1892,  his 
resignation  being  received  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  and  the 
Chief  Justice,  Sir  James  Prendergast,  acted  as  Administrator  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  who  assumed  the  duties  of  Governor  on 
the  7th  June,  1892.     During  this  year  an  important  constitutional 
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]x>int  was  decided  with  reference  to  the  relative  powem  of  the  Governor 
and  the  Premier.  The  Legislative  Council  of  New  Zealand  b  nominated, 
not  elective,  and  there  is  no  fixed  limit  to  the  numlierof  members.  Prior 
to  1891  the  nominations  were  for  life.  At  that  time,  however,  the  period 
of  tenure  of  a  seat  in  the  Upper  Chamber  was  redueed  to  seven  years. 
It  was  found,  also,  that  the  Liberal  Party  was  almost  altogether  un- 
represented in  the  Council;  so,  in  1892,  Mr.  Ballance  requested  the 
Governor,  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  to  call  twelve  fresh  councillora  His 
Excellency  demurred  at  the  number.  There  was  then  about  to  be  a 
change  of  Governors,  and  the  matter  ramained  in  abeyance.  On  the 
7th  June,  1892,.  the  Earl  of  Glasgow  assumed  the  governorship  ;  but 
he  proved  as  obdurate  with  regard  to  the  fresh  appointments  as  did  his 
predecessor.  Mr.  Ballance  insisted  that  it  was  the  Governor's  duty  to 
accept  the  advice  of  his  responsible  Ministers  in  this  as  well  as  in  oilier 
affairs.  His  Excellency  did  not  think  so.  The  matter  was  then,  by 
mutual  consent,  referred  to  the  Colonial  Office,  s^d  Lord  Ripon 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Premier.  Twelve  new  councillors  were 
accordingly  nominated.  The  submission  of  this  question  to  the 
arbitration  of  Downing-street  was  attacked  by  the  Conservatives.  It 
was  attacked  also  by  Sir  George  Grey,  the  democrat ;  but  it  was  highly 
approved  of  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  by  the  people 
generally. 

The  Conservatives  suffered  a  severe  loss  by  the  death  of  Sir  Harry 
Atkinson,  which  took  place  on  the  28th  June,  1892,  and  it  was  long 
before  the  party  recovered  from  this  blow.  During  the  year  the  broadly 
democratic  policy  of  the  Ballance  Government  found  further  expression 
in  various  legislative  enactments.  The  Employei's*  Liability  Act  of 
1882  was  further  amended,  and  a  Contractors'  and  Workmen's  Lien 
Act  was  passed,  which,  under  certain  restrictions,  gives  priority  of 
claim  for  wages  against  other  services,  and  enables  legal  proceedings  for 
recovery  to  be  taken  before  the  attAched  property  can  be  in  any  way 
alienated.  On  the  1st  November,  1892,  the  present  Land  Act  of  New 
Zealand  came  into  force.  Under  the  terms  of  this  measure  land  thrown 
open  for  selection  may  be  either  purchased  or  occupied  with  the  right  of 
purchase  or  of  lease  in  perpetuity.  A  special  class  of  settlement  is  also 
provided  for,  called  the  Small  Farm  Association,  which  was  at  first 
very  popular,  but  is  now  superseded  by  the  Improved  Farm  Settlement, 
under  which  areas  of  forest-clad  land  are  thrown  open,  the  selectors 
being  paid  for  a  time  on  the  improvements,  or  else  the  land  is  cleared 
at  a  fixed  rate  and  then  balloted  for.  Up  to  the  31st  March,  1902, 
54  settlements,  covering  an  area  of  53,906  acres,  had  been  allotted  to 
493  settlers,  the  average  size  of  the  holdings  l>eing  100  acres.  The 
amount  paid  to  the  settlers  was  £71,077,  and  the  value  of  improve- 
ments on  the  land  is  estimated  at  £100,000. 

The  death  of  the  Hon.  John  Ballance  depri\'ed  the  Colony  of 
the  services  of  a  statesman  whose  chief  aim  had  l>een  the  amelioration 
of    the   social  condition    of   the    community.     His    Iklinistry   almost 
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imraediately  resigned,  anci  on  the  1st  May  the  Hon.  Richard  Seddon 
reconstructed  the  Cabinet  on  Biroilar  lines  to  those  of  his  late  leader. 

A  measure  that  Ballance  had  much  at  heart  was  the  carrying  into 
law  of  the  principle  of  one  man  one  vota     He  did  not  live  to  see  it 
passed.     During  his  lifetime  his  Electoral  Bill  was  thrown  out  twice 
by  the  Council,  and  went  through  only  some  months  after  his  death. 
Under  this  Act,  one  man  has  not  only  one  vote,  but  only  one  registra- 
tion; he  cannot  have  his  name  upon  more  than  one  roll.     The  right 
to  vote  by  letter  was  conferred  upon  shearers,  as  it  had  previously 
been  conferred  upon  seamen,  and  the  franchise  was  extended  to  women. 
This  last  article  only  passed  the  Council  by  a  narrow  majority  of  two, 
and  the  Bill  became  law  on  the  19th  September,  1893.    A  Workmen's 
Wages  Act  was  also  placed  on  the  Statute  Book,  but  in  the  direction 
of  democratic  legislation  the  Ministry  were  less  active  than   usual, 
mainly  in  consequence  of  a  split  in  the  camp  over  the  liquor  question. 
The  opposing  factions  were  led,  respectively,  by  Mr.  Seddon  and  Sir  Robert 
Stout,     The  Prohibitionist  Party,  under  Sir  Robert  Stout,  and  organised 
outside  the  House  by  two  clergymen  named  Isitt  and  Walker,  con- 
sidered the  time  opportune  for  pressing  their  demands,  as  it  was  thought 
that  the  death  of  Mr.  Ballance  had  sapped  the  vitality  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    Startled  by  the  vehemence  of  the   movement,  the  Ministry 
dropped  other  legislation  for  the  time  being,  and  passed  the  Alcoholic 
Liquor  Sale  Control  Act,  which  provided  that  new  licenses  were  to  be 
granted,  subject  to  the  votes  of  electors,  and  that  licenses  should  be 
reduced  or  abolished  if  desired.     This  hasty  measure  was  of  a  purely 
tentative  character,  and  was  later  on  subjected  to  considerable  amend- 
ment and  expansion.  As  it  now  stands,  while  not  satisfying  extremists, 
the  measure  contains  a  complete  and  elaborate  system  of  local  option* 
Publicans'  licenses  fall  in  with  the  death  of  the  triennial  Parliaments  of 
the  Colony  ;  licensing  districts  occupy  the  same  areas  as  electoral  dis- 
tricts, and  the  licensing  poll  takes  place  on  the  same  day  as  the  general 
elections.     The  poll  decider  the  question  of   retention,    reduction,   or 
abolition  of  existing  licenses,  but  for  the  last-named  a  majority  of  three 
to  two  is  necessary.     The  first  local  option  poll  resulted  in  the  closing 
of  seventy  houses,  and  in  totally  prohibiting  the  retail  of  liquor  in  the 
Clatha  district.     Since  then,  however,  the  results  of  the  voting  have 
oeen  somewhat  unexpected.      Although  the  prohibitionist  power  has 
been  greatly  augmented  by  reason  of  the  vote  being  taken  on  the  same 
day  as  the  general  elections,  the  party  has  been  defeated,  except  in  the 
Olutha  distriot,  by  the  moderate  section  advocating  the  continuance  of 
costing  licences.   The  general  election  at  the  close  of  1893  was  remark- 
able from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  female 
franohise  was  exercised.     There  was  a  rush  of  women  to  be  put  on  the 
iwlls,  and  then  the  unexpected  happened  :  they  did  not  vote  solidly  on 
*  Conservative  ticket ;  their  vote,  on  the  contrary,   buttressed   the 
position  of  the  Liberal  Party,  which  returned  to  power  with  a  useful 
ias)<Mrity  and  increased  confidence. 
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The  direct  result  of  the  reafErmation  of  the  Liberal  policy  was 
naturally  a  further  development  of  democratic  legislation.  The  Indus- 
trial Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act,  The  Factories  Act,  The  Shop 
and  Shop  Assistants  Act,  and  amendments  of  the  Conspiracy  LaiRr 
and  Inspection  of  Machinery  Acts  all  belong  to  the  session  of  1894. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  measures  is  the  first,  which,  with 
its  subsequent  amendments,  creates  Boards  of  Conciliation  for  certain 
defined  districts,  and  a  Central  Court  of  Arbitration,  the  award  of 
which  may  be  enfoi'ced  in  the  same  way  as  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Factories  Act  of  1894,  slightly  extended  by  an  amending 
Act  in  1896,  consolidates  and  improves  upon  no  less  than  four 
previous  measui*es,  two  of  which  were  passed  by  the  Ballance  Go- 
vernment. Under  this  Act  all  workshops,  where  two  or  more 
persons  are  occupied,  are  declared  to  be  factories,  must  register, 
pay  an  annual  fee,  and  submit  to  inspection  at  any  hour  of  the  night 
or  day ;  a  master  and  servant  working  together  count  as  two  handa» 
and  inspectors  have  absolute  power  to  demand  such  cubic  space,  venti- 
lation and  sanitary  arrangements  generally  as  they  may  consider  needful 
to  preserve  life  and  health.  The  factory  age  is  14  ;  there  are  no 
half-timers.  In  New  Zealand,  primary  education  is  not  only  free,  but 
compulsory :  any  child  under  1 5,  therefore,  must  undergo  an 
education  test  before  being  allowed  to  go  to  factory  work.  Children 
under  16  years  must  be  certified  by  an  inspector  to  he  physically  fitted 
for  factory  work.  Women  and  children  under  18,  may  not  work 
before  7*15  a.m.,  or  after  6  p.m.,  nor  more  than  forty-eight  hours  per 
week.  All  factory  workers  (time  or  piece)  are  entitled  to  the  half- 
holiday,  after  1  p.m.  on  Saturday — in  the  case  of  time  workers,  without 
deduction  from  wages.  The  rates  of  pay  and  hours  of  labour  have  to 
be  publicly  notified  and  returned  to  inspectors.  Overtime  may  be 
permitted  by  inspectors  on  twenty-eight  days  a  year,  but  overtime  pay 
must  not  be  less  than  6d.  per  hour  extra.  Even  the  huts  in  which  the 
nomadic  shearer  lives  while  working  on  a  8hee)>-station  are  placed 
under  the  operation  of  this  Act.  The  Shop  and  Shop  Assistants  Act 
regulates  the  hours  of  business  in  shops,  and  provides  for  one  half- 
holiday  a  week.  It  also  enumerates  the  working  hours,  holiday k« 
<kc.,  of  clerks  employed  in  banks  and  mercantile  ofiices.  But  thfssi^ 
measures  were  not  the  only  class  legislation  passed  during  the  session. 
A  measure  that  found  much  favour  with  the  local  small  farmer  was  the 
Advances  to  Settlers  Act  of  1894.  Under  it  a  State  Board  may  lend 
Government  money  on  leasehold  and  freehold  security,  but  not  on  urban 
or  suburban  lands,  unless  occupied  for  farming  or  market  gardening. 
The  loan  may  amount  to  three  fifths  of  the  value  of  the  security  when 
freehold,  and  one-half  when  leasehold.  The  rate  of  interest  charged  is 
5  per  cent.,  but  the  borrower  pays  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  in  half- 
yearly  instalments,  the  extra  1  per  cent,  being  by  way  of  gradual  re- 
payment of  the  principal.      Mortgagees  must  in  this  manner  repay 
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the  principa]  in  seventy-three  half-yearly  instalments ;  if  able  to 
pay  sooner,  they  can  do  so.  Over  three  millions  of  money  have 
been  lent  under  the  Act.  Other  measures  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  agricultural  and  pastoral  community,  and  passed  during  the  same 
year,  were  The  Land  for  Settlements  Act,  authorising  the  acquisition 
of  private  lands  for  the  purpose  of  settlement,  the  Lands  Improvement 
and  Native  Lands  Acquisition  Act,  and  the  Dairy  Industry  Act,  the 
last-mentioned  measure  regulating  the  manufacture  of  butter  and 
cheese,  ensuring  the  purity  of  the  milk  used,  and  providing  for  inspec- 
tion and  grading  for  export. 

The  ypar  1 895  was  the  culminating  point  in  a  period  of  depression, 
which  had  lasted  practically  since  1870.  Although  agricultural  and 
industrial  production  had  grown  during  the  interval,  the  increase  had 
been  counterbalanced  by  a  fall  in  prices  of  products,  and  in  the  value 
of  land.  Settlers  had  for  long  been  forced  to  go  to  the  financial  institu- 
tions for  assistance,  and  the  high  rates  of  interest  were  a  further  source 
of  embarrassment.  The  breaking  strain  was  I'eached  in  1895,  and 
mortgages  were  allowed  to  fall  in  by  many  who  could  no  longer  hold 
out  against  adverse  fortune.  Values  of  securities  were  thereby  greatly 
depreciated,  and  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
mortgagors,  was  compelled  to  seek  assistance  from  the  Government. 
This  was  granted  by  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  and  Banking  Act  of 
1895,  which  sanctioned  the  writing  off  of  the  paid-up  capital  of  the 
bank,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  a  fii*st  call  on  the  reserve  liability, 
and  also  the  raising  of  new  capital  by  the  issue  of  preference  shares  in 
exchange  for  Government  securities.  It  was  also  provided  that  one 
of  the  directors  should  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  In  spite  of  this 
financial  disaster  the  general  results  for  1895  were  favourable,  and  the 
Treasurer  was  able  to  declare  a  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year,  this 
satisfactory  state  of  affairs  proving  the  precursor  of  a  period  of 
prosperity. 

In  accordisince  with  the  usual  rule,  the  Parliamentary  session  of  1896, 
immediately  preceding  the  general  elections,  was  not  remarkable  for 
any  measures  of  great  importance,  the  principal  enactments  being  chiefly 
amendments  to  existing  legislation.  The  franchise  was  altered  by  the 
abolition  of  the  non-residential  or  property  qualification,  and  residence 
alone  now  entitles  an  elector  to  have  his  name  on  the  roll.  The  results 
of  the  census,  taken  on  the  12  th  April,  necessitated  a  partial  redistri- 
bution of  seats,  and  a  permanent  commission  for  each  of  the  two  islands 
was  constituted  under  the  Representation  Act  Amendment  Act.  An 
amendment  of  the  Land  for  Settlement  Act  made  special  provision  for 
the  disposal  of  highly  improved  land«  acquired  by  the  Government,  and 
ordained  that  preference  should  be  given  to  applicants  not  in  possession 
of  any  land.  The  labour  legislation  comprised  amendments  to  the  Acts 
regulating  the  Inspection  of  Machinery,  Registry  of  Shipping  and 
Seamen,  the  Shop  and  Shop  Assistants  Act,  and  the  Trade  Unions 
Act     At  the  end  of  July  a  want  of  confidence  motion,  tabled  by 
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the  Opposition,  was  defeated  by  40  votes  to  18.  Dnring  tbe  year  m 
special  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  banking  legislation 
already  on  the  Statute  Books,  and  into  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  of  New 
i^ealand  and  the  Colonial  Bank.  The  recommendations  contained  in 
the  report  of  this  Committee  were  incorporated  in  a  Bill,  but  owing  to 
the  approaching  termination  of  the  session  the  measure  was  withdrawn. 
On  the  26th  March  a  terrible  mining  disaster  took  place  at  the  Brunno* 
mine,  when  sixty-fire  miners  were  entombed.  Altogether,  sixty-seven 
deaths  occurred,  for  which  the  accident  was  primarily  responsible,  the 
lamentable  occurrence  being  a  great  shock  to  the  community.  In  Jane 
heavy  floods,  accompanied  by  serious  loss  of  property,  visited  the  Mana- 
watu,  Hawkers  Bay,  and  Paeroa  districts.  The  general  elections,  held 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  resulted  in  the  return  of  the  Seddon  Ministry 
with  a  s;ood  working  majority. 

The  Earl  of  Glasgow  completed  his  term  of  office  as  Governor,  and 
left  the  Colony  on  the  6th  February,  1897,  amid  universal  regret  from 
all  sections  of  the  community,  with  whom  he  had  made  himself 
extremely  popular.  Sir  James  Prendergast  took  up  the  duties  of  the 
administration  until  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly,  who  was  sworn 
in  on  the  10th  August.  The  early  months  of  1897  were  extremely  dry, 
and  accompanied  by  destructive  bush  fire^^,  but  at  Eastertide  excep- 
tionally severe  storms  of  wind  and  rain  visited  the  Colony,  and  destruc- 
tive floods  were  experienced,  especially  in  the  Bangitikei  and  Hawke's 
Bav  districts.  In  these  localities  one  of  the  heaviest  rainfalls  on  record 
was  registered,  with  the  result  that  immense  volumes  of  water  poured 
over  the  country,  sweeping  away  the  settlers'  houses,  and  inflicting 
serious  damage.  Several  lives  were  lost,  and  hundreds  of  cattle  and 
sheep  were  drowned,  while  the  railway  system  of  the  Nonth  Island 
was  disorganised  by  the  destructoin  of  bridges  and  wash  away  s  of  line 
that  occurred  at  various  points.  Otf  the  coast  the  weather  waa  very 
stormy,  and  several  disasters  to  shipping  were  recorded,  the  wreck 
of  the  ^^  Tasmania,''  at  Mahia  Peninsular,  involving  the  loss  of  ten 
lives.  During  the  year  the  Premier  visited  England,  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  Record  Reign  celebrations,  and  a  contingent  of  New 
Zealand  troops  was  also  despatched  by  the  Colony.  One  of  the 
Universities  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  on  Mr.  Seddon, 
and  Her  Majesty  created  him  a  Privy  Councillor.  The  year  generally 
was  a  very  prosperous  one,  and  tliose  engaged  in  the  dairy  industry, 
helped  by  the  dry  conditions  prevailing  in  Australia,  exported  a  record 
quantity  of  produce. 

The  recurrence  of  bush  fires  in  all  the  provinces  during  the  early 
months  of  1898  occasioned  much  damage  to  stock  and  crops,  and  the 
year  opened  unfavourably  for  agriculturists.  The  long  duel  between 
Mr.  Seddon  and  Sir  Robert  Stout,  the  uncompromising  seceder  to  the 
Opposition  ranks,  was  terminated  by  the  resignation  of  the  latter,  in 
February.  Shortly  after  the  rea^^sembling  of  Parliament,  a  vote  of 
non-confidence  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Opposition  by  30  votes 
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to  24.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  Amendment 
Act|  which  finally  became  law  in  1898,  the  number  of  directoi-s  waa 
increaaedy  the  office  of  President  was  abolished,  and  the  powers  of  the 
Gofemment  were  strengthened  in  various  ways  with  respect  to  the 
ontrd  of  the  institution.  Another  impcnrtant  measure,  and  one  which 
met  with  great  opposition  in  its  passage  through  Parliament,  was  the- 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  which  became  law  on  the  1st  November,  1898. 
An  Act  adjusting  and  altering  the  conditions  under  which  divorce  could, 
be  obtained,  and  practically  placing  men  and  women  on  an  equal  footing, 
was  also  placed  on  the  Statute  Book,  Koyal  Assent  to  the  measure 
being  gazetted  on  the  13th  April,  1899.  The  Mining  Act  of  1898  was 
mainly  a  consolidating  measure,  but  contained  some  important  amend- 
ments in  its  clauses.  Other  legislation  amended  by  Parliament  through 
the  session  comprised  alterations  to  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Act,  and  the  Kauri  Gum  Industry  Act,  while  the  Govern- 
ment  maintained  its  democratic  principles  by  an  Act  regulating  and 
improving  the  accommodation  for  shearers.  A  Municipal  Franchise 
Reform  Act  was  also  passed.  Sir  George  Grey,  who  for  a  great  portion  of 
his  career  had  been  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Colony's  affiiirs,. 
died  in  £ngl&nd  in  1898,  the  news  of  his  death  arousing  a  feeling  of 
widespread  regret  throughout  Australasia.  In  the  same  year,  also, 
occurred  the  deatlis  of  Bishop  Selwyn,  of  Melanesia,  and  Sir  Francin 
Dillon  Bell,  who  was  a  membJer  of  the  Executive  Council  previous  to 
the  establishment  of  Besponsible  Government,  and  had  for  many  yearR 
been  a  prominent  figure  in  the  public  life  of  the  Colony. 

Early  in  1899  the  colony  lost  the  services  of  another  of  its  foremost 
politicians,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  who  died  on  the  1 3th  March. 
The  legislative  work  of  the  final  session  of  tlie  13th  Parliament  began 
on  the  23rd  June,  and  was  of  a  most  extensive  character.  In  all  sixty 
Bills  received  the  Royal  Assent,  the  Immigration  Restriction  Act  was 
reserved,  and  no  less  than  ninety-eight  were  abandoned  after  advancing 
various  stages.  Included  in  the  democratic  legislation  of  the  session 
were  measures  providing  for  the  prevention  of  employment  of  boys  and 
giris  without  payment,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  Labour  Day.  A 
Wages  Protection  Act  was  also  passed  during  the  year  which  is  con- 
nected in  its  scope  with  the  Truck  Act  of  1891.  The  experimental 
character  of  the  early  labour  legislation  of  the  Liberal  Government  was 
again  demonstrated  by  the  necessity  of  amendment  in  various  directions, 
the  Kauri  Gum,  Mining,  Shipping,  and  Seamen's  Acts  all  requiring 
alteration  in  some  particular.  As  a  result  of  the  general  elections  held 
on  the  6  th  December  the  Seddon  Government  again  returned  to  power 
with  a  substantial  majority.  The  first  New  Zealand  contingent,  com> 
prising  215  officers  and  men,  was  dispatched  to  South  Africa  on  the 
2Ut  October,  1899.  Four  additional  contingents  were  equipped  and 
sent  away  in  quick  succession  during  the  early  part  of  1900.  The 
aecond  detachment  of  258  volunteers  left  on  the  21st  January;  on  the 
17th  February  a  third  followed,  consisting  of  264  officers  and  men  ;  and 
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the  fourth  and  fifth,  numbering  1,060  officers  and  men,  left  on  Marca 
24th  and  3l8t.  Various  useful  consolidating  measures  were  passed 
during  the  parliamentary  session,  chiefly  dealing  with  Municipal  Cor- 
poration, Public  Health,  and  Land  for  Settlement.  The  Act  dealing 
with  the  Postal  Affairs  of  the  Colony  established  a  wide  extenaion.  of 
the  penny  postage  system  which  affected  the  whole  Colony,  and  came 
into  operation  on  the  1st  January,  1901.  The  Old  Age  Pension  Act 
and  the  Compensation  to  Workmen  Act  were  also  placed  on  a  more 
satisfactory  basis.  European  representation  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives was  increased  by  the  addition  of  six  members,  the  enactment 
being  post-dated  for  the  next  general  election.  The  Native  Department 
showed  great  activity  with  respect  to  procuring  the  passage  of  laws 
granting  the  Maoris  a  modicum  of  self-government,  together  with  a 
certain  power  in  the  management  of  their  own  lands,  at  the  same  time 
sweeping  away  many  of  the  old  abuses. 

In  October  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly  paid  a  visit  to  Cook  Island  Group, 
and  at  Karatonga  proclaimed  the  annexation  of  the  islands  to  the 
British  Crown,  a  step  towards  their  inclusion  within  the  territory  of 
New  Zealand.  Great  activity  was  displayed  in  the  pursuit  of  dredging 
for  gold  during  the  year,  and  a  "  boom  "  of  some  consequence  arose, 
though  its  subsequent  bursting  for  a  time  injuriously  affected  the 
industry. 

In  January,  1901,  the  sixth  contingent,  consisting  of  578  officers  and 
men,  left  for  South  Africa ;  and  the  seventh,  comprising  600  officers  and 
men,  and  known  as  the"  Rough  Riders," was  despatched  on  the  6th  April. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  visited  New  Zealand  in  June,  and 
were  everywhere  received  with  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  welcome. 
Letters  Patent,  issued  on  the  13th  May,  extended  the  boundaries  of  the 
Colony  so  as  to  iu elude  the  Cook  Islands,  the  11th  June  being  fixed 
upon  as  the  date  of  this  extension.  The  question  of  Federation 
occupied  attention  during  the  year,  but  public  opinion  seemed  to  be 
largely  against  it.  A  Commission  visited  Australia  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  evidence,  but  its  report,  tabled  on  the  22nd  July,  was  decidedly 
antagonistic  to  the  proposal.  During  the  year  the  eight-hour  day 
principle  was  incorporated  in  the  Coal  Mines  and  Factories  Acta,  and 
an  experiment  in  State  ownership  of  means  of  production  wajs  made  by 
the  passing  of  a  State  Coal  Mines  Act.  An  Accidents  Compensation 
Act,  and  Advances  to  Settlers  Extension  Act  were  also  passed,  and  the 
Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  was  amended  in  the  direc- 
tion of  making  the  Conciliation  Boards  optional.  The  Commonwealth 
Tariff  had  the  effect  of  curtailing  exports  to  Australia,  but  this  was 
counterbalanced  by  the  growth  of  trade  with  Soutli  Africa.  The 
Colony  suffered  a  severe  loss  by  the  death,  on  the  6th  August,  of  Sir 
John  Mackenzie,  who  had  been  for  many  years  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  Ballance  and  Seddon  Governments. 

In  February,  1902,  a  further  contingent  of  1,000  men  was  despatched 
to  South  Africa.     At  the  time  of  its  departure,  a  ninth  was  in  proceas 
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of  enrolment,  and  before  this  vas  fairly  on  its  way  a  tenth  had  been 
offered  and  accepted.  Each  of  these  numbered  1,000  men,  and  with 
the  first  battalion  of  the  last  of  them  Mr.  Seddon  journeyed  to  South 
Africa  to  visit  the  scene  of  the  war,  prior  to  proceeding  to  London  to 
take  part  in  the  Coronation  festivities  and  the  Conference  of  Colonial 
Premiers. 

In  the  foUowing  table  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  successive  Ministries 
which  have  held  office  in  New  Zealand  from  the  inauguration  of 
Responsible  Government  up  to  the  date  of  publication  of  this 
volume : — 


Xo.  of 
Miniitiy. 


Name. 


*    Date  of 
Appointment. 


Date  of 
Retirement. 


Duration. 


Months. 


Dayt. 


I 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9    , 
10 

11     I 
12 

13    i 
U 
15 

16    I 
17 

18  , 

19  ! 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
•>5 
26 
27 


Bell-Sewell    ... 

Fox 

Stafford 

Fox 

Domett  

WhitakerFox 

Weld 

Stafford 

Fox 

Stafford 

Waterhouse  .. 

Fox 

Vogel 

Pollen    

Vogel 

Atkinson 

Atkinson    

Grey  

HaU    

Whitaker  

Atkinson   

Stout- Vogel  ... 

Atkinson   

Stout- Vogel  ... 

Atkinson   

Ballance 

Seddon  


7 
20 

2 
12 

6 
30 
24 
16 
28 
10 
11 

3 

8 

6 
15 

1 

13 
15 

8 
21 
25 
16 
28 

3 

8 
24 

1 


May,    ] 

1856 

May,    ] 

L856 

June,   '. 

1856 

July,    ] 

1861 

Aug.,   ] 

1862 

Oct.,    ] 

1863 

Nov.,   ] 

1864 

Oct.,    ] 

1865 

Jime,   '. 

l«69 

Sept.,  ] 

1872 

Oct.,    ] 

1872 

Mar.,   J 

1873 

April,  ] 

1873 

July,    ] 

1875 

Feb.,    ] 

1876 

Sept.,  1 

1876 

Sept.,  ] 

1876 

Oct.,    ] 

1877 

Oct.,    ] 

1879 

April,  '. 

1882 

Sept.,  ] 

1883 

Aug,   ] 

1884 

Aug.,  ] 

1884 

Sept.,  ] 

1884 

Oct.,    J 

1887 

Jan.,    '. 

1891 

May,    ] 

1893 

20  May, 

2  June, 

12  July, 
6  Aug., 

30  Oct., 

24  Nov., 
16  Oct., 
28  June, 

10  Sept., 

11  Oct., 

3  Mar., 
8  April, 
6  July, 

15  Feb., 
1  Sept., 

13  Sept., 

15  Oct., 
8  Oct., 

21  April, 

25  Sept., 

16  Aug., 
28  Aug., 

3  Sept., 
8  Oct., 
24  Jan., 
iMay, 


1866 
1856 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1869 
1872 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1875 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1879 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1887 
1891 
1893 


0 

0 

60 

12 

14 

12 

10 

44 

38 

1 

4 

1 

26 

7 

6 

0 

13 

23 

30 

17 

10 

0 

0 

37 

39 

27 


13 
13 
10 
25 
24 
25 
22 
12 
13 

1 
21 

5 
28 

9 
16 
12 

2 
23 
13 

4 
22 
12 

6 

5 
16 

7 
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THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


THE  question  of  the  federation  of  the  various  provinces  of  Australia 
was  not  overlooked  by  the  framers  of  the  first  f i*ee  Australian  Con- 
stitution, who  proposed  theestablishment  of  a  General  Assembly  ''to  make 
laws  in  relation  to  those  intercolonial  questions  that  have  arisen,  or  R>ay 
'hereafter  arise,"  and  who,  indeed,  sketched  out  a  tolerably  comprehen- 
sive federation  scheme.     Unfortunately,  however,  that  proposition  was 
included  with  another  for  the  creation  of  a  colonial  hereditary  nobility^ 
and  in  the  storm  of  popular  opposition  and  ridicule  with  which  tlie 
latter  idea  was  greeted,  the  former  sank  out  of  sight.     Again,  in  1853^ 
the  Committees  appointed  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  to  draw 
up  the  Constitutions  of  their  respective  colonies,  urged  the  necessity  for 
the  creation  of  a  General  Assembly  ;  but  the  Home  Government  in- 
definitely postponed  the  question  by  declaring  that  '*  the  present  is  not 
a  proper  opportunity  for  such  enactment."     From  time  to  time,  since 
Responsible   Government  was  established,  the  evil  of  want  of  union 
among  the  Australian  colonies  has  been  forcibly  shown,  and  the  idea  of 
federation  has  gradually  become  more  and  more  popular.     Some  yean* 
ago  (1883)  the  movement  took  such  shape  that,  as  the  result  of  an  Inter- 
colonial Conference,  the  matter  came  before  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  a  measure  was  passed  permitting  the  formation  of  a  Federal  Council » 
to  which  any  colony  that  felt  inclined  to  join  could  send  delegates* 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Federal  Council  was  held  at  Hobart  in  January, 
1886.     The  colonies  represented  were  Victoria,  Queensland,  Tasmania, 
Western  Australia,  and  Fiji.     New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  declined  to  join.     South  Australia  sent  representatives  to 
a  subsequent  meeting,  but  witlidrew  shortly  afterwai*ds.     The  Council 
held  eight  meetings,  at  which  many  matters  of  intercolonial  interest 
were  discussed,  the  last  having  been  held  in  Melbourne,  early  in  1899. 
One  meeting  every  two  years  was  necessary  to  keep  the  Council   in 
existence.     Being,  from  its  inherent  constitution,  a  purely  deliberative 
body,  having  no   executive  functions  whatever,  the  Federal  Council 
])0ssessed  no  control  of  funds  or  other  means  to  put  its  legislation  into> 
force,  and  those  zealous  in  the  cause  of  federation  have  had  to  look 
elsewhere  for  the  full  realisation  of  their  wishea     The  Council,  naturally^ 
ceased  to  exist  at  the  inception  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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An  important  step  towards  the  federation  of  the  Australasian 
colonies  was  taken  early  in  1890,  when  a  Conference,  consisting  of 
representatives  from  each  of  the  seven  colonies  of  Australasia,  was  held 
in  the  Parliament  House,  Melbourne.  The  Conference  met  On  the  6tL 
February,  thirteen  members  being  present,  comprising  two  representatives 
from  each  of  the  colonies,  except  Western  Australia  which  sent  only  one. 
Mr.  Duncan  Gillies,  Premier  of  Victoria,  was  elected  President.  Seven 
meetings  were  held,  the  question  of  federation  being  discussed  at  con- 
siderable length  ;  and  in  the  end  the  Conference  adopted  an  address  to 
the  Queen,  expressing  their  loyalty  and  attachment,  and  submitting 
certain  resolutions  which  affirmed  the  desirability  of  an  early  union, 
UDder  the  Crown,  of  the  Australian  colonies,  on  principles  just  to  all, 
sa^ested  that  the  remoter  Australasian  colonies  should  be  entitled  to 
admission  upon  terms  to  be  afterwards  agreed  upon,  and  recommended 
that  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  a 
National  Australasian  Convention,  to  *  consider  and  report  upon  an 
adequate  scheme  for  a  Federal  Constitution. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  that  resolution,  delegates  were 
appointed  by  the  Australasian  Parliaments,  and  on  the  2nd  March,. 
1891,  the  National  Australasian  Convention  commenced  its  sittings 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  Chambers,  Sydney,  having  been  convened 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  James  Munro,  the  Premier  of  Victoria.  There 
were  fbrty-five  members  of  the  Convention  altogether.  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  and  Western  Australia  (which 
bad  only  recently  been  placed  in  possession  of  the  privilege  of 
Kesponsible  Grovemment)  each  sending  seven  delegates,  and  New 
Zealand  three.  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  then  Premier  of  the  mother  colony, 
was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  Convention;  Mr.  F.  W. 
Webb,  Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  New  South  Wales,  was 
appomted  Secretary ;  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  Premier  of  Queensland,  was 
elected  Vice-President ;  and  Mr.  (later  Sir)  J.  P.  Abbott,  Speaker  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Legislative  Assembly,  was  elected  Chairman  of 
Committees. 

A  series  of  resolutions  was  moved  by  the  President,  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  setting  forth  certain  principles  necessary  to  establish  and  secure 
an  enduring  foundation  for  the  structure  of  a  Fedeml  Government,, 
and  approving  of  the  framing  of  a  Federal  Constitution;  and  after 
discussion  and  amendment,  the  resolutions  were  finally  adopted,, 
affirming  the  following  principles  : — 

1.  The  powers  and  rights  of  existing  colonies  to  remain  intact,. 

except  as  regards  such  powers  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  handl 
over  to  the  Federal  Government 

2.  No  alteration  to   be  made  in  State  boundaries  without  the 

consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  such  States,  as  well  as  of  the 
Federal  Parliament. 

3.  Trade  between  the  federated  colonies  to  be  absolutely  free« 
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4.  Power  to  impose  Caatoms  and  Excise  Daties  to  rest  with  the 

Federal  Government  and  Parliament 

5.  Military  and  Naval  Defence  Forces  to  be  under  one  command. 

6.  Tlie  Federal  Constitution  to  make  provision  to  enable  each  Staie 

to  make  amendments  in  its  Constitution  if  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  Federation. 

Further  resolutions  approved  of  the  framing  of  a  Federal  Coiurtitution 
which  should  establish  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives — the 
latter  to  possess  the  sole  power  of  originating  money  Bills ;  also  a 
Federal  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  and  an  Executive  consisting  of  a 
Governor-General,  with  such  persons  as  might  be  appointed  his  advisers. 
On  the  31st  March,  Sir  Samuel  GriflSth,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Constitutional  Machinery,  brought  up  a  draft  Constitution  Bill, 
which  was  fully  and  carefully  considered  by  the  Convention  in 
Oommittee  of  the  M'^hole,  and  adopted  on  the  9th  April,  when  the 
Convention  was  formally  dissolved. 

The  Bill  of  1891  aroused  no  popular  enthusiasm,  and  parliamentary 
sanction  to  its  provisions  was  not  sought  in  any  of  the  colonies  ;  thus 
federation  fell  into  the  background  of  politics. 

At  this  juncture  a  section  of  the  public  began  to  exhibit  an  active 
interest  in  the  cause  which  seemed  in  danger  of  being  temporarily 
lost  through  the  neglect  of  politicians.  Public  Associations  showed 
sympathy  with  the  movement,  and  Federation  Leagues  were  organised 
to  discuss  the  Bill  and  to  urge  the  importance  of  federal  union  upon 
the  people.  A  conference  of  dele^  at3S  from  Federation  Leagues  and 
similar  Associations  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  was  called  at 
Corowa  in  1893.  The  most  important  suggestion  made  at  this  Confer- 
CTice  was  that  the  Constitution  iihould  be  framed  by  a  Convention  to  be 
directly  elected  by  the  people  of  each  colony  for  that  purpose.  This 
new  pi'oposal  attracted  the  favourable  attention  of  ISIr.  G.  H.  Beidj-then 
Premier  of  Now  South  Wales,  who  perceived  that  a  greater  measure  of 
:success  could  be  secured  by  enlisting  the  active  sympathy  and  aid  of 
the  electors,  and  who  brought  the  principle  to  the  test  in  1895.  In 
January  of  that  year  he  invited  the  Premiere  of  the  other  colonies  to 
meet  in  conference  for  the  purpose  of  de\nsing  a  definite  and 
concerted  scheme  of  action.  At  this  Conference,  which  was  held  at 
Hobart,  all  the  Australasian  colonies  except  New  2!ealand  were 
represented.  It  was  decided  to  ask  the  Parliament  of  each  colony  to 
pass  a  Bill  enabling  the  electors  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the 
Ix>wer  House  to  choose  ten  persons  to  represent  the  colony  on  a 
Federal  Convention.  The  work  of  the  Convention,  it  was  determined, 
should  be  the  framing  of  a  Federal  Constitution,  to  be  submitted,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  local  Parliaments  for  suggested  amendments, 
and,  after  final  adoption  by  the  Convention,  to  the  electors  of  the 
various  colonies  for  their  approval  by  means  of  the  referendum. 

In  1896  a  People's  Federal  Convention,  an  unoflUcial  gathering  of 
delegates  from  various  Australian  organisations,  met  at  Bathurst  to 
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di%iiss  the  Commonwealth  Bill  in  detail,  and  by  its  number  and 
enthusiasm  gave  valuable  evidence  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
iDOvement. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Convention  of  1895, 
Enabling  Acts  were  passed  during  the  following  year  by  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  Western  Australia ; 
and  were  brought  into  operation  by  proclamation  on  the  4th  January, 
1897.  Meanwhile  Queensland  held  aloof  from  the  movement,  after 
several  attempts  to  agree  on  the  question  of  the  representation  of  the 
Colony.  The  Convention  met  in  Adelaide,  Mr.  C.  C»  Kingston,  Premier 
of  South  Australia^  being  elected  President ;  and  Sir  Kichard  Baker, 
President  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  South  Australia,  Chairman  of 
Committees ;  while  Mr.  Edmund  Barton,  Q.C.,  one  of  the  representa 
tives  of  the  mother  colony,  and  a  gentleman  who  had  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  the  movement,  acted  as  leader  of  the  Convention.  The 
final  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  the  23rd  April,  when  a  draft 
Constitution  was  adopted  for  the  consideration  of  the  various  Parlia- 
ments,  and  at  a  formal  meeting  on  the  5th  May,  the  Convention 
adjourned  until  the  2nd  September.  On  that  date  the  delegates 
le-assembled  in  Sydney,  and  debated  the  Bill  in  the  light  of  suggestions 
made  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  federating  colonies.  In  the  course 
of  the  proceedings,  it  was  announced  that  Queensland  desired  to  come 
within  the  proposed  union  ;  and,  in  view  of  this  development,  and  in 
order  to  give  further  opportunity  for  the  consideration  of  the  Bill,  the 
Convention  again  adjourned.  The  third  and  final  session  was  opened 
in  Melbourne  on  the  20th  January,  1898,  the  Colony  of  Queensland 
being  still  unrepresented  ;  and,  after  further  consideration,  the  Draft 
Bill  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Convention  on  the  16th  March  for  sub- 
mission to  tlie  people. 

In  its  main  provisions  the  Bill  of  1898  foUowed  generally  that  of 
1891,  yet  with  some  very  im porta nt  alterations.  1 1  proposed  to  establish, 
nnder  the  Crown,  a  federal  union  of  the  Australasian  colonies,  to  be 
designated  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  A  Federal  Executive 
Council  was  created,  to  be  presided  over  by  a  Governor- General  appointed 
by  the  Queen.  The  Legislature  was  to  consist  of  two  Houses — a  Senate, 
in  which  each  colony  joining  the  Federation  at  its  inception  was  conceded 
the  equal  representation  of  six  members ;  and  a  House  of  Representatives, 
to  consist  of,  as  nearly  as  possible,  twice  the  number  of  Senators,  to 
which  the  provinces  were  to  send  members  in  proportion  to  population, 
with  a  minimum  number  of  ^ye  representatives  for  each  of  the  original 
federating  states.  The  principle  of  payment  of  members  was  adopted 
ior  the  Senate  as  well  as  for  the  House  of  Representativas,  the  honorarium 
being  fixed  at  ^400  per  annum.  The  nominative  principle  for  the 
Upper  House  was  rejected,  both  Houses  being  elective,  on  a  suffrage 
similar  to  that  existing  in  each  colony  for  the  popular  Chamber  at  the 
foundation  of  the  Commonwealth.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  left  to  the 
Federal  Parliament  to  establish  a  federal  franchise,  which,  however, 
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could  only  operate  in  the  direction  of  the  extension,  not  the  restriction, 
of  any  of  the  existing  privileges  of  the  individual  colonies ;  so  that  in 
thoj^e  States  where  tlie  franchise  has  bc^en  granted  to  women  their  right 
to  vote  cannot  be  withdrawn  by  the  central  authority  so  long  as  adult 
RuiFrage  prevails.  While  the  House  of  Representatives  was  to  be  elected 
for  a  period  of  three  years,  Senators  were  to  be  appointed  for  twice  that 
term,  provision  being  made  for  the  retirement  of  half  their  number 
every  third  year.  The  capital  of  the  Commonwealth  was  to  be  estah- 
lislied  in  federal  territory. 

Warmly  received  in  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Taamania,  the 
Bill  was  viewed  somewhat  coldly  by  a  section  of  the  people  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  this  feeling  rapidly  developed  into  one  of  active 
hostility,  the  main  points  of  objection  being  the  financial  provisions, 
equal  representation  in  the  Senate,  and  the  difficulty  which  the  larger 
colonies  must  experience  in  securing  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
in  the  event  of  a  contlict  with  the  smaller  States.  So  far  as  the  other 
colonies  were  concerned,  it  was  evident  that  the  Bill  was  safe,  and 
public  attention  throughout  Australasia  was  riveted  on  New  Soutli 
Wales,  whei*e  a  fierce  political  contest  was  raging,  which  it  was 
recognised  would  decide  the  fate  of  the  measure  for  the  time  being. 
The  fears  expressed  by  its  advocates  were  not  so  much  in  regard  to 
securing  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  as  to  whether  the  statutory 
number  of  80,000  votes  necessary  for  its  acceptance  would  be  reaehe<l. 
These  fears  were  proved  to  be  well  founded ;  for  on  the  3rd  June,  1898, 
the  result  of  the  referendum  in  New  South  Wales  showed  71,595  votes 
in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  66,228  against  it,  and  it  was  accordingly  lost. 
In  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  South  Australia,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Bill  was  accepted  by  triumphant  majorities.  Western  Australia  did 
not  put  it  to  the  vote  ;  indeed,  it  was  useless  to  do  so,  as  the  Enablinjx 
Act  of  that  colony  only  provided  for  joining  a  Federation  of  which 
New  South  Wales  should  form  a  part. 

The  existence  of  such  a  strong  opposition  to  the  Bill  in  the  mother 
colony  con\'inced  even  its  most  zealous  advocates  that  some  changes 
would  have  to  be  made  in  the  Constitution  before  it  would  be  accepted 
by  the  people ;  consequently,  although  the  general  election  in  New 
South  Wales,  held  six  or  seven  weeks  later,  was  fought  on  the  Fedei'al 
issue,  yet  the  opposing  parties  seemed  to  occupy  somewhat  the  same 
ground,  and  the  question  narrowed  itself  down  to  one  as  to  which 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  negotiations  to  be  conducted  on  behalf  of 
the  colony  with  the  view  to  securing  a  modification  of  the  objectionable 
features  of  the  Bill.  The  new  Parliament  decided  to  adopt  the 
procedure  of  sending  the  Premier,  Mr.  Reid,  into  conference,  armed 
with  a  series  of  resolutions  affirming  its  desire  to  bring  about  the 
completion  of  federal  union,  but  asking  the  other  colonies  to  agree  to 
the  reconsideration  of  the  provisions  which  were  most  generally  objected 
to  in  New  South  Wales.  As  they  left  the  Assembly,  these  resolution* 
8u))mitted-  -first,  that,  with  equal  representation  in  the  Senate,  the 
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three-fifths  majority  at  the  joint  sitting  of  the  two  Houses  should  give 
way  to  a  simple  majority,  or  the  joint  sitting  be  replaced  by  a  provision 
for  a  national  referendum  ;  second,  that  the  clause  making  it  incumbent 
upon  the  Federal  Government  to  raise,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  needs 
t)f  the  States,  £3  for  every  £1  derived  from  Customs  and  Excise 
Duties  for  its  own  purposes,  and  thus  'ensuring  a  very  high  tariff, 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  Bill ;  third,  tliat  the  site  of  the  Federal 
Capital  should  be  fixed  within  the  boundaries  of  New  South  Wales ; 
fourth,  that  better  provision  should  be  made  against  the  alteration  of 
the  boundaries  of  a  State  without  its  own  consent ;  fifth,  that  the  use 
of  inland  rivers  for  the  purposes  of  water  conservation  and  irrigation 
should  be  more  clearly  safeguarded ;  sixth,  that  all  money  Bills  should 
be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  Taxation  and  Appropriation 
Bills;  and  seventh,  that  appeals  from  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the 
States  should  unifonnly  be  taken,  either  to  the  Privy  Council  or  to  the 
Federal  High  Court,  and  not  indiscriminately  to  either  ;  while  the 
House  also  invited  fui*ther  inquiry  into  the  financial  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  although  avowing  its  willingness  to  accept  these  provisions  if  in 
other  respects  the  Bill  were  amended.  These  were  all  the  resolutions 
submitted  by  the  Government  to  the  House,  but  the  Assembly 
appended  others  in  respect  to  the  alteration  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
number  of  Senators,  submitting,  on  the  first  of  these  points,  that  an 
alteration  of  the  Constitution  should  take  effect,  if  approved  by  both 
Houses  and  a  national  referendum ;  that  a  proposed  alteration  should 
be  submitted  to  the  national  referendum,  if  affirmed  in  tw^o  succeeding 
sessions  by  an  absolute  majority  in  one  House,  and  rejected  by  the  other ; 
and  that  no  proposed  alteration,  transferring  to  the  Commonwealth  any 
powers  retained  by  a  State  at  the  establishment  of  the  federation,  should 
take  effect  in  that  State,  unless  approved  by  a  majority  of  electors 
voting  therein ;  and,  on  the  second  point,  that  the  number  of  Senators 
should  be  increased  from  six  to  not  less  than  eight  for  each  State. 

The  Legislative  Council  adopted  the  resolutions  with  some  important 
amendments,  discarding  the  suggestion  in  the  first  resolution  for  a 
national  referendum  ;  submitting  that  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  established  at  Sydney;  more  clearly  preserving  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  the  colony  to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  its  inland 
rivers  for  purposes  of  water  conservation  and  irrigation ;  carrying  all 
appeals  from  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  States  to  the  Privy  Council ; 
and  declining  to  affirm  its  preparedness  to  accept  the  financial  scheme 
embodied  in  the  Bill.  Further,  the  House  suggested  that  the  plan  of 
submitting  proposed  alterations  of  the  Constitution  to  the  people  by 
means  of  the  referendum  should  be  altered,  and  that  no  rights  or  powers 
retained  by  a  State  should  be  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Common- 
wealth without  the  consent  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  of  that  State. 
The  New  South  Wales  Premier  decided  to  submit  the  resolutions  of 
both  Houses  to  the  other  Premiers  in  conference,  attaching,  however, 
.s?Teater  importance  to  those  of  the  Assembly,  as  embodying  the  views 
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of  a  House  which  had  jast  returned  from  the  country.  This  conferenoe 
was  held  in  Melbourne  at  the  end  of  January,  1899,  Queensland  bein^ 
represented ;  and  an  agreement  was  arrived  at,  whereby  it  was  decided 
that,  in  tlie  event  of  a  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia> 
ment,  the  decision  of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  members  of  the  two 
Houses  should  be  final ;  that|  the  provision  for  the  retention  by  the* 
Commonwealth  of  only  one-fourth  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  revenue 
might  be  altered  or  repealed  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  another  dauae 
being  added,  permitting  the  Parliament  to  grant  financial  assistance  to 
a  State  ;  that  no  alterations  in  the  boundaries  of  a  State  should  be 
made  without  the  approval  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the  Pariiament  o£ 
that  State  ;  aaid  that  the  seat  of  G-overnment  should  be  in  New  Soutk 
Wales,  at  such  place,  at  least  100  miles  from  Sydney,  as  might  be 
determined  by  the  Federal  Parliament,  and  within  on  area  of  100  square 
miles  of  territory,  to  be  acquired  by  the  Commonwealth,  it  b^g  pro> 
vided  that  the  Parliament  should  sit  at  Melbourne  until  it  met  at  the 
seat  of  Grovemment.  A  special  session  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Parliament  was  convened  to  deal  with  this  agreement,  and  the 
Legislatire  Assembly  passed  an  Enabling  Bill,  referring  the  amended 
Constitution  to  the  electors.  The  Council,  however,  amended  the 
Bill  demanding — ^first,  the  postponement  of  the  referendum  for  a 
period  of  three  months  ;  second,  making  it  necessary  for  the  mimmum. 
vote  cast  in  favour  of  the  Bill  to  be  one-fourth  of  the  total 
number  of  electors  on  the  roll ;  third,  deferring  the  entrance  of  New 
Soutli  Wales  into  the  Federation  until  Queensland  should  come  in. 
These  amendments  were  not  accepted  by  the  Assembly,  and  a  conference 
between  representatives  of  the  two  Houses  was  arranged ;  but  tlii& 
proved  abortive,  and  twelve  new  members  were  appointed  to  the  Upper 
House  in  order  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Bill.  This  course  had  tiie 
effect  desired  by  the  Government ;  for  the  Council  passed  the  BiU  on 
the  19th  April,  an  amendment  postponing  the  referendum  for  eight 
weeks  being  accepted  by  the  Assembly.  The  Bill  received  its  final 
assent  on  the  22nd  April,  and  the  20th  June  following  was  appointed 
as  i^e  date  of  the  referendum.  The  poll  resulted  in  a  majority  of 
24,679  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  the  votes  recorded  for  and  against  bein^ 
107  420  and  82,741  respectively.  South  Austmlia  on  Uie  29th  April 
had  re^tfiirmed  its  accqjtauoe  of  the  Bill  by  a  majority  of  48,937  voteiv 
in  Victoria  it  was  again  passed  with  a  majority  of  142,848  on  the 
27th  July,  while  on  the  same  date  the  Bill  passed  in  Tasmania  with  a 
margin  in  its  favour  of  12,646  votes.  Queensland  adopted  the  measure 
on  the  2nd  September  by  a  majority  of  6,216.  Western  Australia  still 
hung  back,  but  at  a  referendum  taken  on  the  Slst  July,  1900,  the  Bill 
was  accepted  with  the  decisive  majority  of  25,109  votes. 

Though  the  Bill  was  favourably  received  by  the  Imperial  Grovera* 
raent,  certain  amendments,  the  most  important  of  which  referred  to  tlte 
appeal  to  the  Privy  Council,  were  proposed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Coloniea     At  a  Premier's  Ccmferenoe^  held 
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in  Sydney  at  tlm  end  of  January,  it  was  decided  16  send  delegates  to 
England  from  each  of  the  feden^bing  colonies,  who  were  to  give  tbeir 
joint  Bapport  to  the  Bill,  but  were  not  to  eonaent  to  &nj  amendment  of 
its  provsaiona.  The  six  delegates  arrired  in  England  in  March,  IdOO, 
and  a  aoriea  of  confereneea  took  place  amongst  themselves,  and  also 
with  officecs  representing  the  Imperial  Government  The  most  serious 
ground  oi  oontentton  was  Clause  74,  which  prohibited  appeals  to  Her 
Majaaty  in  Council  in  matters  involving  the  interpretation  of  the 
Gonatitiitioa  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  a  State  unless  the  public 
interests  of  other  p^fi*  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  were  concerned. 
On  all  other  questions  the  ri^ht  of  appeal  from  Supreme  Courts  of  the 
States,  as  well  as  from  the  Federal  High  Court,  was  left  untouched. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  proposed  that,  notwithstanding  anything  in  the 
Constitution,  the  prerogative  of  Her  Majesty  of  granting  specialleava  to 
appeal  might  be  exercised  with  respect  to  any  judgment  or  order  of  the 
High  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  any 
Suite.  In  other  words,  the  Secretary  of  State  insisted  that  Clause  74 
dbonld  be  amended  so  as  to  maintain  the  royal  prerogative  as  to  appeals 
on  eonstitational  questions  as  well  as  other  matters,  while  at  the  aame 
time  he  promised  a  re- constituted  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  Empire  in 
which  the  Australian  Colonies  would  find  representation.  The  delegates 
opposed  most  strongly  the  submission  of  constitutional  disputes  to  the 
dedsion  of  the  Privy  Council  under  any  pretext.  A  compromise,  supr 
ported  by  four  of  the  six  deiegates,  was  therefore  agreed  upon,  by  whieh 
the  oonsent  of  the  Executive  Oovemment  or  Oovemments  was  made  a 
necessary  condition  precedent  to  an  appeal  from  the  High  Court  to  the 
Brivy  Conncil  on  constitnttonal  questions.  The  new  arrangement, 
however,  evoked  such  hostile  criticism  in  the  colonies  that  the  Premiers 
cabled  a  rejection  of  it.  A  fresh  compromise  was  thereupon  arrived  at, 
by  which  it  was  determined  that  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council,  where  a  constitutiona]  point  punely  Australian  in  character 
was  involved,  might  be  granted  at  the  pleasure  of  the  High  Court.  By 
this  settlament  the  finality  of  the  decisions  of  the  High  Court  upon 
matters  of  constitutional  interpretation  lb  preserved.  The  arrangement 
pmved  satisfactory  to  both  sides,  and  the  amendment  was  accepted  by 
the  legialatores  of  the  federating  eolonies.  Thenceforward  no  further 
ejection  waa  made  to  the  passing  of  the  measure,  and  it  received  the  royal 
•ssent  on  the  9th  July. 

Lord  Hopetoim,  who  had  f orm^y  occupied  the  position  of  Governor 
of  Vietoria,  was  appointed  first  Governor-General  of  the  Common* 
weakhof  Australia,  and  arrived  in  Syduiey  on  the  15th  December. 
Meanwhile,  by  royal  proclamation,  the  first  day  of  January,  1901,  waa 
ized  on  as  the  date  of  inauguration  of  the  new  Commonwealth.  The 
first  Federal  Ministry  w»a  formed  under  Ihe  leadership  of  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
E.  BavUm,  and  was  composed  of  the  following  members : — 

Mr.  EL  Barton  (N.S.W.),  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  State  for 
Sxtemal  Affairs^  Sir  William  Lyne  (KS.W.),  Minister  of  Si*te  fcr 
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Hom^  Aflfairs;  Sir  George  Turaer  (Vic),  Treasurer;  Mr.  Alfred 
Deakin  (Vic),  Attorney-General  and  jy^inister  for  Justice  ;  Mr.  C.  C. 
Kingston (S.  A.),  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs;  Sir  J.  R.  Dickson (Q.)r 
Minister  for  Defence ;  Sir  John  Forrest  (W.A.),  Postmaster-GeneraL 
Mr.  R.  E.  O'Connor  (N.S.W.),  and  Mr.  (now  Sir).  N.  K  Lewis  (Tas.) 
were  also  appointed  as  Ministera  without  portfolio,  the  former  occupying 
the  position  of  Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Council.  A  few  days 
later  Sir  James  Dickson  died  after  a  short  illness,  and  the  portfolio  of 
Minister  of  Defence  was  assigned  to  Sir  John  Forrest,  while  Mr.  J.  6. 
Drake,  who  held  office  as  Postmaster-Greneral  pi  Queensland,  was 
appointed  to  a  similar  position  in  the  Federal  Executive  Mr.  Lewis 
only  held  office  in  the  Commonwealth  Cabinet  until  the  Federal 
elections  had  taken  place,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
Philip  O.  Fysh.  The  Ministry  as  above  constituted  was  sworn  in  on 
the  1st  January,  1901,  the  ceremony  taking  place  in  a  specially-erected 
pavilion  in  the  Centennial  Park,  Sydney.  The  festivities  in  connection 
with  this  epoch-making  event  in  Australian  history  lasted  for  several 
days,  additional  interest  being  lent  to  the  proceedings  by  the  presence 
of  detachments  of  troops  from  Great  Britain,  India,  and  the  various 
provinces  of  Australasia.  The  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  which  took 
place  on  the  22nd  January,  1901,  possesses  a  melancholy  interest  for 
these  States  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  last  great  public  acts  of  the 
deceased  sovereign  was  the  signing  of  the  proclamation  establishing  the 
Commonwealth.  Under  the  Constitution,  the  control  of  Customs  and 
Excise  in  the  various  States  passed  over  to  the  Federal  authority  with 
the  inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  attention  was  at  once 
devoted  to  placing  mattera  in  connection  with  these  services  in  working 
order.  The  taking  over  of  the  postal  administrations  of  the  States  was 
not  finally  dealt  with  till  the  1st  March,  and  the  same  date  saw  the 
transfer  of  the  Defence  Departments.  These  were  the  only  divisions 
of  State  administration  over  which  the  Commonwealth  Government 
thought  necessary  to  assume  control,  though  the  Constitution  rendered 
it  permissible  to  take  over  lighthouses,  lightships,  beacons,  buoys,  and 
quarantine,  by  the  simple  act  of  proclaiming  the  dates,  and  without 
further  legislation. 

As  it  was  necessaiy  for  the  Federal  elections  to  take  place  early  in 
1901,  much  detail  work  was  cast  upon  the  Ministry  in  the  shape  of 
arranging  for  the  various  preliminaries  in  connection  with  recording 
the  votes  in  the  six  States.  In  the  first  Parliament  each  State  returned 
six  members  to  the  Senate,  while  section  26  of  the  Constitution  provided 
for  the  number  of  representatives  in  the  Lower  House  as  follows : — 
New  South  \yales,  26  ;  Victoria,  23  ;  Queensland,  9  ;  South  Australia, 
7  :  Western  Australia,  5  ;  Tasmania,  5.  Parliament  may  increase  or 
diminish  the  number  of  members,  provided  that  it  does  not  alter  the 
proportion  of  members  to  Senators,  and  does  not  bring  the  number  of 
members  returned  from  an  original  State  below  five.  The  chief  interest 
in  the  elections  settled  round  the  question  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  new 
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Commonwealth.  When  the  Constitution  Act  was  under  consideration, 
the  problem  arose  of  ensuring  a  sufficient  Customs  Eevenue  to  enable 
each  Stat'O  to  receive  back  from  the  Federal  Treasurer  an  amount 
equal  to  what  its  own  receipts  would  have  been,  less  the  net  expenditure 
of  the  Conmion wealth.  This  necessity  was  met  by  the  "Braddon  Clause," 
as  section  87  was  called,  providing  that  during  a  period  of  ten  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  thereafter  until 
further  legislative  action  is  taken  by  Parliament,  not  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  net  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  from  Customs  and 
£xcise  shall  be  applied  annually  towards  Commonwealth  Expenditure. 
The  balance  of  three-fourths  is  to  be  returned  to  the  States,  or  applied 
Upwards  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  debts  of  the  several  States 
taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
recognised  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  a  revenue,  certainly  over 
£6,000,000  and  more  probably  approximating  J£8,500,000,  so  that  the 
States  should  be  recouped  in  the  manner  indicated.  It  was,  therefore, 
apparent  that  the  elections  could  not  be  contested  on  a  clear-cut 
Freetrade-Protection  issue^  and  the  parties  divided  on  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  tariff  should  be  revenue-producing  alone,  or  of  a  more  or 
less  protective  character.  The  Prime  Minister,  in  his  official  declaration 
of  ministerial  policy,  announced  himself  in  favour  of  a  tariff  that  would 
yield  revenue  without  destroying  industries,  or  a  policy  of  "  moderate 
protection."  The  fiscal  issue  was  made  most  prominent  in  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria,  although  in  the  other  States  more  or  less  powerful 
oi^anisations  ranged  themselves  on  either  side.  Representatives  of 
labour,  for  the  most  part,  took  up  an  independent  position. 

The  elections  were  conducted  as  provided  by  the  different  State  laws. 
Each  State  voted  as  one  constituency  for  the  Senate,  and  in  Tasmania 
and  South  Australia  the  same  procedure  was  adopted  in  voting  for  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  elections  took  place  on  the  29th  and 
30th  March,  each  of  the  opposing  parties  claiming  the  victory  when  the 
final  results  were  published.  From  the  declared  policy  of  the  candidates 
it  appeared  probable  that  the  protectionists  would  have  a  majority  in 
the  Lower  House,  while  the  "  revenue-tariffists"  had  a  stronger  hand  in 
the  Senate.  The  attitude  of  the  Labour  Party,  which  had  secured  23 
heats  in  the  two  Houses,  was  now  of  prime  importance,  but  a  semi- 
•iffidal  statement  from  one  of  their  number  made  it  clear  that  the  party 
intended  to  ''  retain  the  balance  of  power  and  use  their  strength  only 
to  defeat  a  government  which  refused  to  obey  the  will  of  the  people." 
In  addition  to  completing  arrangements  for  the  mechanical  working  of 
both  Houses,  preliminary  action  with  regard  to  the  framing  of  a  tariff 
had  to  be  initiated  in  the  interval  between  the  elections  and  the  meeting 
of  Parliament.  The  Prime  Minister  was  also  called  upon  to  deal 
with  questions  affecting  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  New  Hebrides, 
and  the  ownership  of  Kerguelen  Island,  and  the  policy  pursued  in 
these  matters  showed  that  the  Commonwealth  was  prepared  to  take 
cognisance  of  subjects  that  lay  outside  the  dominion  of  Australia.     This 
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development  met  with  some  adTerse  criticism,  bat,  generally  speaking, 
the  introduction  into  Australian  politics  of  a  mor»«xteuded  range 
of  interests  and  a  broader  aspect  of  national  life  was  hailed  wbk 
satisfaction. 

The  ceremony  of  opening  the  first  session  of  the  first  Federal  Parlia* 
ment  of  the  Commonwealth  took  place  on  the  9Ui  May,  1901,  in  the 
Exhibition  Bailding  at  Melbourne,  which  had  been  specially  decorated 
for  the  occasion.  Under  commission  from  His  Majesty  King  Edward 
YIL,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Ck>mwa]l  and  York  formaily 
opened  the  Parliament  and  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  reference 
was  made  to  His  Majesty's  deep  interest  in  the  consummation  of  Am- 
tralian  union,  and  eloquent  testimony  was  given  to  the  loyalty  and 
devotion  of  the  Colonies  to  the  Empire.  On  the  same  day  the  Beoate 
elected  Sir  Ridiard  Chaifey  Baker,  of  South  Australia,  as  its  first 
President,  while  the  House  of  Bepreaentativea  elected  Mr.  Frederick 
William  Holder,  also  of  South  Australia,  as  Speaker.  Hie  Governor- 
General  delivered  his  speech  to  members  of  both  Houses  on  the  foUow- 
ing  day,  in  which  an  outline  was  given  of  the»  policy  of  the  Common- 
wealth.  In  addition  to  proposals  necessary  for  adapting  the  reoenily 
transferred  Customs  and  Excise,  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  and  Defence 
DefMLrtments  to  the  new  conditions,  measures  covering  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  were  promised.  Bills  establitdiing  a  High  Court  of  Australia, 
a  Commission  for  the  execution  and  maintenance  of  the  provisions  o£ 
the  Constitution  relating  to  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  for  regulating 
the  Public  Service  of  the  Federation  were  included  in  the  first  part  of 
the  Government  programme,  and  the  selection  of  the  site  for  a  Federal 
capital  was  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  oomparative  urgency.  A» 
regards  the  fiscal  policy,  it  was  stated  that  ^^The  fiscal  proposals  of  any 
Government  must  be  largely  dependent  on  the  financial  exigenciea  of 
the  States.  The  adoption  of  the  existing  tariff  of  any  one  of  tiiese 
States  is  impracticable,  and  would  be  unfair.  To  seoiure  a  reawwaUy 
nnfficient  return  of  surplus  revenue  to  each  State,  so  as  fully  t»  «baerve 
the  intention  of  the  Constitution,  while  avoiding  unneoesaary  deatnic* 
tion  of  sources  of  ^nployment,  is  a  work  which  prohilnts  a  rigid 
adherence  to  fiscal  theories.  Re\'eniie  must,  of  course,  be  the  first  oon- 
sideration,  but  existing  tariffs  have  in  all  States  given  rise  to  indnstriet^ 
many  of  which  are  so  substantial  that  my  advisers  consider  that  any 
}X)licy  tending  to  destroy  them  is  inadraissibie.  A  tariff  which  gives 
fair  consideration  to  these  factors  must  necessarily  operate  protectively 
as  well  as  for  pnodoctiou  of  revenue. '' 

Bills  were  also  promised  dealing  with  the  restriction  of  iauatgimtioQ 
of  Asiatics,  and  the  diminution  and  gradual  aboHtion  of  the  introduorion 
of  labour  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  while  measuras  were  stated  to  be 
iu  preparation  providing  for  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  cases  of 
industrial  disputes  extending  beyond  the  lijaits  of  any  one  State,  for 
the  uniform  administration  of  the  law  rdating  to  patents  and  invien- 
tioos,  and  for  a  uniform  frandiise  In  all  federal  eieetioos.    Amongst 
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other  l^[isiatio]i  foredbadowed,  but  nofc  designed  for  immediate  coa 
adeimtion,  were  Bills  dealing  with  Old  Age  Pensions,  Banking  Laws^ 
Eedend  Electionay  Navigation,  Shipping,  Quarantine,  and  the  manage- 
menk  of  State  Debts.  Reference  was  also  made,  and  attention  promised 
to  the  qnesticHi  of  the  relations  of  the  Commonwealth  with  the  islands- 
of  the  Pacific,  the  construction  of  railways,  connecting  the  eastern 
states  with  Western  Australia,  and  also  the  Northern  Territory  oi 
South  Australia^  while  with  regard  to  the  latter  its  transfier^ace  to  the 
Commonwealth  was  also  projected.  Mention  was  also  made  of  such 
matters  as  the  strengthening  of  Commonwealth  defences,  the  assimila- 
ti(Hi  of  postal  and  telegraph  rates,  and  the  adoption  of  universal  penny- 
postage.  After  the  formal  opening  of  Parliament,  both  Houses  ad- 
journed until  the  21st  May,  when  the  real  work  of  the  session  began. 
Ssrly  in  the  debate  on  the  Address  in  Beply  the  Labour  Party  raised 
the  question  of  a  ^  White  Australia  "  by  moving  amendments  to  the 
effect  that  black  laboar  on  the  sugar  plantations  of  Queensland  and 
northern  New  South  Wales  should  cease  at  once,  but  on  the  assurance 
being  given  that  the  Ministry  had  the  matter  under  consideration  the 
aoDeadments  were  negatived.  The  address  was  finally  adopted  in  the 
Beoate  on  the  31st  May,  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  June 
5th,  and  the  way  was  then  clear  for  practical  legislation. 

The  first  measure  introduced  into  the  House  ci  Representatives  was 
the  Aets  of  Parliament  Interpretation  Bill  on  the  10th  May,  while  in. 
the  S«iate  leave  to  introduce  the  Service  and  Execution  of  Process  Bill 
vas  moved  for  on  the  opening  day.  On  June  5th  notification  was  given 
of  sevecal  ImUs  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  Pacific  Island  Labourers, 
Jodiciary,  High  Court  of  Procedure,  Federal  Elections,  Federal  Fran* 
diiae,  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  Immigration  Restriction,  Public 
Service,  Interstate  Commission,  Acquisition  of  Property  for  Public 
Farpoees,  Defence,  and  Customs.  On  the  same  date  the  Postoiaster- 
General  introduced  the  Post  and  Telegraphs  Bill  in  the  Senate. 

Early  in  ihe  session  the  Senate  gave  token  of  its  intention  to  main- 
tain strictly  the  privileges  granted  to  it  by  the  Constitution.  Exception 
was  taken  to  the  first  Supply  Bill  sent  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives because  the  accounts  of  proposed  expenditure  had  not  been 
incorporated  in  the  measure,  but  sulnnitted  in  the  form  of  a  schedule. 
Ihe  Bill  WAS  returned  to  the  Lower  House,  which  consented  to  amend 
it  in  accordance  with  the  widies  of  the  Senate.  In  the  House  of 
Bepree«ita4ives  deliberations  were  commenced  on  the  Public  Service 
BiM,  and  although  the  Lower  House  had  pe^sed  the  measure  on  to  the 
Senate  by  the  end  of  July  it  was  not  till  near  tbe  close  of  the  session 
that  it  finally  became  law.  The  second  reading  of  the  Customs  Bill,  a. 
purely  machineiy  measure,  passed  the  Lower  House  eariy  in  July,  bat 
the  Defence  BiQ,  which  proposed  to  introduce  compulsory  military 
service,  was  shelved.  Another  measure  which  met  with  little  sucoesa 
v«s  the  Property  Acquisition  BUI,  the  various  schemes  devised  for 
pspaent  ior  pixiperty  acquired  from  individuals  or  States  evcddng  mudtk 
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opposition  from  the  State  Governments,  -while  the  Government  did  not 
persevere  with  the  bill  to  institute  the  Interstate  Commission.  During 
July  and  August,  in  addition  to  Supply  Bills,  the  Acts  Interpretation 
Act  and  an  Audit  Act  received  royal  assent,  while  the  State  Laws  and 
Records  Recognition  Bill  had  been  practically  finally  dealt  with,  and 
the  Postal  Bill  (assented  to  on  the  20th  November)  was  also  in  a  fair 
way  towards  completion,  a  novel  clause  being  inserted  in  the  latter 
measure  at  the  instigation  of  the  Labour  Party  providing  for  the 
employment  of  white  labour  only  in  the  carriage  of  mails.  W^ile 
awaiting  the  completion  of  these  and  of  other  measures  preparatory  to 
the  introduction  of  the  tariff,  some  important  legislation  was  intro- 
duced in  the  shape  of  the  Immigiution  Restriction  Bill  and  the  Pacific 
Islands  Labourers  Bill. 

Under  the  Constitution,  a  period  of  two  years  was  allowed  before  the 
imposition  of  uniform  duties  became  compulsory,  but  the  feeling,  both 
in  Parliament  and  amongst  the  people  of  the  various  States,  was  in 
favour  of  its  early  introduction  in  order  to  secure  adequate  adjustment  of 
commercial  relations.  Before  the  tariff  proposals  proper  could  be  tabled, 
however,  various  machinery  measures,  such  as  the  Customs  Bill,  already 
mentioned,  the  Excise  Bill,  and  the  Beer  Excise  and  Distillery  Bills 
had  to  be  dealt  with.  Attention  was  again  devoted  to  the  Immigration 
Restriction  Bill,  and  the  Pacific  Islands  Labourers  Bill.  After  a  long 
debate  the  first  of  these  measures  was  passed,  but  not  quite  in  the 
form  desired  by  the  labour  organisation.  The  Pacific  Island  Labourers 
Bill  provides  for  a  gradual  lessening  of  the  number  of  Kanakas  em- 
ployed in  the  northern  plantations  up  till  1 904,  and  none  were  to  enter 
Australia  after  the  3l8t  March  in  that  year,  while  no  agreement  was 
to  be  made,  or  remain  in  force,  after  the  same  date  in  1906.  As  it 
stood,  the  measure  met  with  strenuous  opposition  in  Queensland,  where  it 
was  maintained  that  the  sugar  industry  would  be  extinguished  if  the 
Bill  became  law.  Despite  the  efforts  made,  both  in  Parliament  and 
outside,  the  Bill  passed  both  Houses  practically  unamended,  and  received 
the  royal  assent  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

While  the  above-mentioned  Bills  were  before  the  House,  in  some  form 
or  another,  the  Treasurer  delivered  his  budget  speech,  and  the  tariff 
was  laid  on  the  table  bv  the  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs  on  the 
8th  October.  Reference  was  made  by  the  Treasurer  to  the  financial 
considerations  involved  in  constructing  the  proposals.  The  Cabinet 
had  decided  that  £21,000,000  represented  the  value  of  goods  available 
for  taxation  in  a  normal  year,  and  on  this  amount  duties  had  been 
framed  to  produce  £2  Ts.  M.  per  head  of  revenue.  In  a  normal  year 
the  yield  from  the  Customs  was  estimated  at  £7,388,056,  which  with 
£l,i354,345  from  Excise,  brought  the  total  to  £8,1^42,401.  It  was 
proposed  to  raise  a  loan  of  £1,000,000,  and  a  sinking  fund  for 
redemption  of  loans  was  to  be  provided,  such  fund  to  be  invested 
in  Commonwealth  Stock.  The  Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs,- 
upon  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  tabling  the  tariff,  did  so  with  the 
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declaration  that  interstate  freetrade  had  arrived.  After  stating 
that  the  tariff  was  neither  freetrade  nor  protectionist  in  character, 
the  Minister  proceeded  to  detail  the  methods  under  which  it  had 
been  drawn  up.  From  the  total  annual  value  of  imports  into  the 
Commonwealth,  calculated  at  £63,000,000,  various  deductions  were  to 
be  made.  The  establishment  of  interstate  freetrade  took  away 
£29,000,000  from  this  sum,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  total  taxable 
balance  left  amounted  to  £21,000,000.  Of  this  amount  the  value  of 
narcotics  and  stimulants  was  £1,910,000,  and  the  duties  proposed 
on  these  articles,  together  with  £1,131,000  from  excise  would  yield 
£4,100,000.  From  fixed  and  composite  duties  averaging  30*94  per 
cent.  £2,020,471  would  be  raised  on  £6,530,000  worth  of  goods,  and 
ad  valorem  duties  ranging  from  10  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  would  yield 
£2,362,211  on  £12,583,740  worth  of  goods,  or  an  avei-age  of  18-7  per 
cent.  The  excise  on  sugar  was  to  be  charged  from  the  1st  July,  1902, 
and  would  cease  in  1907,  when,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Kanaka 
Bi]l,  sugar  would  be  produced  by  white  labour.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  the  Minister  indicated  that  the  Government  intended  to  adopt 
a  reasonable  system  of  bonuses  to  encourage  the  establiKhment  or 
extension  of  industries  which  were  not  yet  established,  or  to  which 
protection  could  not  be  immediately  extended. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  tariff  constructed  under  such  ditficulties 
ts  beset  the  framers  would  not  meet  with  unqualified  approval,  and 
immediate  signs  were  not  wanting  that  extensive  amendments  would  be 
proposed.  On  the  15th  October  the  Right  Hon.  G.  H.  Reid,  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  moved  a  vote  of  censure  to  the  effect  that 
the  financial  and  tariff  proposals  of  the  Government  did  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  House.  After  a  protracted  debate  the  motion  was 
put  to  the  vote  on  the  1st  November,  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
Government  by  a  majorit}'  of  14,  every  member  of  the  House  bein<( 
represented. 

When  finally  dealt  with  in  Committee  the  tariff  had  undergone  exten- 
sive alteration.  Amongst  the  more  important  changes  was  the  abolition 
of  composite  duties,  a  novel  form  of  impost  in  most  of  the  States,  and  in 
many  instances  the  rates  were  lessened.  The  duties  on  tea  and  kerosene 
were  abandoned,  and  the  placing  of  these  items  on  4he  free  list  deprived 
the  Treasurer  of  some  £500,000  of  his  anticipated  revenue.  The 
abolition  of  these  duties  was  viewed  with  dismay  by  the  Treasurers  of 
the  smaller  States,  and  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania 
were  united  in  their  protest  Assurance  was,  however,  given  by  the 
Oovemment  that  if  it  were  found  necessary  fresh  duties  would  be 
imposed  at  a  later  date.  The  tariff  finally  emerged  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  during  the  second  week  in  April,  and  the  necessary 
machinery  measures  were  thereupon  pushed  through.  Under  the 
Constitaiion  the  Senate  has  no  power  to  alter  the  tariff,  but  it  may 
suggest  alterations,  and  refuse  to  pass  the  duties  until  such  suggestions 
have  been  acceded  tOi 
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The  transfer  of  British  New  Guinea  to  the  Commonwealtli,  effected 
towards  the  close  of  1901,  is  interesting,  as  the  territory  possesses  greet, 
though  almost  undeyeloped,  resources,  while  in  connection  with  Com- 
monwealth defences,  the  position  may  proTC  of  strategic  importance. 

One  of  the  disabilHies  under  which  the  Commonwealth  laboured 
during  the  first  months  of  its  existence  was  the  absence  of  a  Federal 
Judicature  to  deal  with  cases  arising  out  of  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  laws.  In  some  instances,  of  course,  the  State  Courts  were 
appealed  to,  but  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Common- 
wealth itself  could  be  sued  under  the  existing  legislation.  To  obviate 
in  some  measure  this  inconvenience,  the  State  Laws  and  Eecords  Recog- 
nition Act  and  the  Service  and  Execution  of  Process  Act  were  intro- 
duced at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  and  the  Punishment  of  Ofienoefi 
Act  was  also  passed  to  provide  that  offenders  against  the  Commonwealth 
might  be  dealt  with  by  State  laws.  It  was  recognised,  however,  that  a 
Judiciary  Bill  and  High  Court  of  Procedure  Bill  were  still  urgently 
needed.  The  second  reading  of  the  former  was  moved  on  the  ISth 
March.  This  Bill  provided  for  a  High  Court,  with  one  Chief  Justice 
and  four  other  justices ;  the  principal  seat  of  the  Court  to  be  at 
the  Federal  capital.  Power  is  given  to  appoint  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  any  State  as  a  judge  of  the  High  Court  sitting  in  Chambers, 
in  order  to  enable  the  initiatory  steps  to  actual  hearing  to  be  proceeded 
with  prior  to  the  visit  of  a  High  Court  judge.  The  measure  also  allots 
certain  Federal  jurisdiction  to  State  Courts,  and  allows  the  transfer 
in  certain  instances  of  cases  from  the  State  Courts  to  the  High 
Court.  Subsequently  the  Bill  was  shelved  by  the  Government  until  a 
more  favourable  opportunity  presented  itself  for  its  discussion. 

During  1901  efforts  were  made,  both  in  Parliament  and  by  public 
men  outside,  to  have  a  site  fixed  on  for  the  Federal  Capital.  Several 
localities  were  suggested  and  discussed,  and  the  Government  of  New- 
South  Wales  obtained  reports  as  to  their  suitableness,  but  it  was  not 
till  1902  that  any  definite  move  was  made  by  the  Federal  Parliament. 
In  February  certain  meml)ers  of  the  Senate  made  a  tour  of  inspection 
to  several  of  the  suggested  sites,  while  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  given  a  similar  opportunity  in  May.  Both 
excursions  were  of  ■ecessity  somewhat  hurried,  but  they  at  least  serv«l 
the  useful  purpose  of  giving  members  some  knowledge  as  to  the 
localities  suggested.  The  sites  visited  included  Albury,  Tumut,  Dalgetj, 
Wagga,  Yass,  Gouibum,  Orange,  Cooma>  Bombala,  and  Armidale. 
Towards  the  close  of  1901  a  commencement  was  made  with  the  laying 
of  a  Pacific  Cable,  the  Australian  terminal  of  which  is  at  Southport,  in 
Queensland.  From  this  point  the  line  runs  to  Norfolk  Island,  thence  to 
New  Zealand,  to  Fiji,  to  Fanning  Island,  and  to  Vancouver.  The  cable 
was  completed  and  opened  for  business  in  November,  1 902.  During  the 
adjournment  at  the  end  of  1901  the  Premier  received  a  request  from  the 
Imperial  Authorities  for  1,000  troops  for  service  in  South  Africa  Thia 
contingent  was  made  up  of  348  men  each  from  Victoria  and  New  Soath 
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Wales,  116  each  from  Queensiland  and  South  Australia,  and  116  from 
Tasnuuiia  and  Western  Australia  combined,  the  united  forces  being 
known,  at  a  later  date,  as  the  Australian  Commonwealth  Horse.  When 
the  House  met  after  vacation,  the  Premier  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
citarges  made  against  the  people  and  army  of  the  Empire,  and  moved 
resolutions  expressive  of  the  determination  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
give  all  the  assistance  in  its  power  to  His  Majestj's  Government  with 
a  view  to  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war.  On  the  20th  January  the 
Oovemment  sent  another  contingent  of  1,000  men,  and  in  March  a  request 
was  received  for  2,000  additional  troops,  and  these  were  also  despatched. 

At  one  time  it  seemed  as  though  the  new  legislation  of  the  Common- 
we|lth  would  involve  the  Federal  Government  in  international  compli- 
cations. By  the  operation  of  the  Custcnns  Act  it  was  pro^dded  that 
4kep  sea  vessels  should  pay  duty  on  all  stores  consumed  by  passengers 
and  crew  during  the  period  between  their  first  touching  at  an  Australian 
port  until  they  finally  left  the  coast.  When  a  mail  steamer  arrived  at 
a  Western  Australian  port,  therefore,  a  Customs  official  boarded  the 
vessel,  superintended  the  removal  of  suffieient  stores  to  last  till  the 
next  port  of  call,  and  sealed  up  the  storeroom.  If  on  arrival  at  the 
next  port  these  seals  were  found  to  have  been  broken,  prosecution 
followed.  The  first  case  occurred  in  connection  with  an  English  mail- 
boat,  and  the  Full  Court  of  Victoria  decided  in  favour  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  owners  of  the  vessel  pleaded  that,  as  they  were  on  the 
high  seas  between  the  ports,  the  Commonwealth  had  no  juriidiction. 
When  the  law  was  enforced  with  reference  to  the  German  vessels,  the 
matter  was  taken  up  warmly  by  the  authorities  in  Germany,  and 
representations  were  made  to  the  British  Government  on  the  matter. 
An  amicable  settlement  was,  however,  arrived  at,  both  English  and 
foreign  steamship  companies  agreeing  to  the  payment  of  the  duties 
until  the  matter  had  been  decided  by  the  Privy  Council. 

Universal  regret  was  expressed  throughout  the  Commonwealth  when 
it  became  known  in  May,  1902,  that  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun  had  resigned 
his  office  as  Govemor-Greneral.  Lord  Tennyson,  Governor  of  South 
Australia,  was  appointed  to  the  position  in  November ;  but,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  wishes,  will  hold  office  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  only. 

In  June  an  Imperial  Conference  was  held  in  London,  the  Hon.  E. 
Barton  being  delegated  to  represent  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
The  subjects  for  discussion  suggested  by  the  Commonwealth  included 
0)  Army  and  Navy  supply  contracts  ;  (2)  Ocean  cables  and  purchase 
thereof;  (3)  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal;  (4)  Mutual  protection  of 
patents ;  (5)  Loss  of  most  favoured  nation  treatment  if  preference 
j^veu  to  British  manufacturers ;  (6)  Imperial  stamp  charges  for  colonial 
bonds.  The  decisions  of  the  Conference  will  be  brought  before  Parlia- 
ment oh  its  re-assembling.  In  August  the  Tariff  Bill  was  again  under 
consideration  by  the  Senate.  After  some  three  or  four  months  spent 
in  revising  the  Bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Senate  sent  down  requests  for  103  amendments  to  be  made.     Of  these 
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51  were  acceded  to  by  the  Lower  Chamber  and  the  remaining  52  were 
rejected.  The  Senate  pressed  for  consideration  of  its  requests,  and  the 
Lower  House  proving  obdurate,  it  vras  feared  that  a  deadlock  would 
ensua  The  conciliatory  attitude  of  both  Houses  after  maturer  con> 
sideration  happily  averted  this  crisis,  the  Lower  Chamber  agreeing  to  a 
number  of  the  Senate's  proposals,  while  the  two  Houses  compromised  as 
to  the  main  points  at  issue.  The  Bill  finally  became  law  on  the  1 0th 
September,  a  little  over  eleven  months  after  its  introduction. 

The  important  matter  of  rearranging  the  electorates  of  the  Common- 
wealth was  dealt  with  at  the  close  of  the  session,  and  a  Commissioner 
for  each  State  was  appointed.  The  duty  of  the  Commissioner  was  to 
divide  his  State  into  electorates  embracing,  as  far  as  possible,  egual 
numbers  of  electors,  deviations  from  equality  on  account  of  special 
circumstances  detailed  in  the  Federal  Elections  Act  being  perniitte<i 
within  certain  specified  limits.  The  total  number  of  members  to  whicli 
a  State  is  entitled  is  determined  by  section  24  of  the  Constitution  Act, 
which  provides  that  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  l)e 
determined  according  to  the  latest  statistics,  and  a  quota  thereof  ascer- 
tained by  dividing  that  population  by  twice  the  number  of  the  Senate* 
(72).  The  number  of  representatives  to  which  a  State  is  entitled  bein^ 
determined  by  dividing  the  population  by  the  ascertained  quota,  any 
remainder  on  such  division  greater  than  one-half  of  the  quota  is  taken 
as  entitling  a  State  to  one  more  member.  In  reckoning  the  number  of 
people,%borigines  are  to  be  excluded  as  well  as  all  persons  of  any  race 
disqualified  from  voting  at  elections  for  the  more  numerous  House  of 
Parliament. 

This  last  provision  is  an  extremely  important  one.  It  will  be  found 
on  reference  to  the  Acts  governing  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  that 
several  states  have  an  alien  exclusion  pro^Hsion  ;  thus  Section  6  of  the 
Queensland  Act  of  1885  provides  that  *'No  aboriginal  native  c>f 
Australia,  India,  China,  or  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  shall  be  entitled 
to  be  entered  on  the  roll  except  in  respect  of  freehold  qualification."' 

The  question  arises  whether  it  can  be  said  that  all  persons  of  any 
race  are  disqualified  from  voting  in  view  of  the  exception  in  regard  to 
.a  fi^eehold  qualification.  The  matter  was  submitted  to  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  decided  that  the  provision  of  the 
Queensland  Act  does  disqualify  all  persons  of  the  races  named  within 
the  meaning  of  Section  25  of  the  Constitution,  and  persons  of  those 
races  cannot  therefore  be  reckoned  for  electoral  purposes  as  people  of 
the  Commonwealth.  This  decision  affects  Queensland,  South  Australia,, 
and  Western  Australia  only,  as  the  laws  in  force  in  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  Tasmania  do  not  exclude  '*all  persons  of  any  specified 
race." 

The  persons  disqualified  under  the  various  State  Acts  are  the 
aboriginal  natives  of  India,  China,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  by 
Queensland  ;  the  aboriginal  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  persons  of 
half-blood,   by   Western  Australia;   and   the  immigrants  under  the 
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"Indian  Immigra'ion  Act,  1882,"  in  the  Northern  Territory  of  South 
Aostralia. 

In  establishing  a  quota  it  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  exclude  from 
ooosideration  the  aliens  disqualified  by  state  electoral  laws,  and,  making 
this  exclusion,  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  3(>th  June, 
1903,  was  3,827,859  persons,  distributed  as  follows  : — 


state. 

Poptthtiion, 
SOth  June,  IMS, 

exclusive 
of  Aborigines. 

Aliens, 
DtoqfwUiOsd  by 

state 
Electoral  Acts. 

Population, 

exdndin^ 

AborUines  and 

Aliens. 

Numbnr 

of 

Reprcsenta* 

tlves. 

New  Sooth  Wales 

1,391,622 
1,206,478 
509,585 
363,086 
206,325 
172,572 

18^038 
2,862 
3,700 

1,391,822 
1,206,478 
491,547 
360,824 
204,616 
172,572 

26*2 

^ctoria  

22*7 

QoeeoelaQd 

^oaib  Anstralia 

^«4>em  Australia    

9  2 
6-» 
3-9 

Tannania    

3-2 

Total   

3,852,468 

24,609 

3,827,859 

72- 

A  quota  is  53,165,  and  the  number  of  members  which  the  various 
states  will  be  entitled  to  return  at  the  next  election  is  therefore — 


New  South  Wales 

Yietoria     

Qaeeaslaiid 

Soath  Australia  ... 


)«• 


26 

Western  Australia 

6 

23 

9 

7 

Tasmania 

5 

75 

The  representation  at  present  existing  will  therefore  remain  un-^ 
altered. 

If  no  regard  had  been  paid  to  the  operation  of  Section  25  of  the 
Ccmstitution^  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth,  at  the  30th  June, . 
1902,  exclusive  of  aborigines,  was  3,852,468,  distributed  as  follows  : — 


state. 

New  Soath  Wajes 

Victoria 

Queensland   

fktnth  Anstralia  .. 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania  


Popalation  (exdusive 
of  Aborigines^ 

1,391,822 
1,206,478 
509,585 
363^686 
208,325 
172,672 


On  the  bssis  of  the  foregcHng  figures  a  quota  is  53,506,  and  the 
reprcsonttttiop  of  each  state  in  the  House  of  Representatives  would  be 
tl»  same  am  a&read j  given,  exoepi  that  Queensland  would  be  entitled  to 
10  meflobenrs — that  is,  1  more  than  at  the  present  time. 

It  mftj  be  iB^ntionied  that  if  the  alien  raoes  disqualified  b^  the 
electoral  laws  of  Queensland  or  Western  Australia  had  also  been 
^sqnJifled  in  liew  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania,  the  number 
of  representatives  already  existing  would  still  remain  unaltered. 
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WHEREAS  the  people  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania  humbly  relying  on  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  God,  Lave  agreed  to  unite  in  one  indissoluble 
Federal  Commonwealth  under  the  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  under  the  Constitution  hereby 
established : 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  provide  for  the  admission  into  the  Com- 
monwealth of  other  Australasian  Colonies  and  possessions  of  the  Queen  : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiiitual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  paine,  as  follows  : — 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Con- 
stitution Act." 

2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  referring  to  the  Queen  shall  extend  t4 » 
Her  Majesty's  heirs  and  successors  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

3.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Queen,  with  the  ad  Wee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  to  declare  by  Proclamation  that,  on  and  after  a  day  therein 
appointed,  not  being  later  than  one  year  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
the  people  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Queensland, 
and  Tasmania,  and  also,  if  Her  Majesty  is  satisfied  that  the  people  of 
Western  Australia  have  agreed  thereto,  of  Western  Australia,  shall  be 
united  in  a  Federal  Commonwealth  under  the  name  of  **  The  Common- 
wealth of  Australia.*'  But  the  Queen  may,  at  any  time  after  the 
Proclamation,  appoint  a  Governor-General  for  tlie  Commonwealth. 

4.  The  Commonwealth  shall  be  established,  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  Commonwealth  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  the  day  so  appointed. 
But  the  Parliaments  of  the  several  Colonies  may  at  any  time  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act  make  any  such  laws,  to  come  into  operation  on  the 
day  so  appointed,  as  they  might  have  made  if  the  Constitution  had  taken 
effect  at  the  passing  of  this  Act. 

5.  This  Act,  and  all  laws  made  by  the  Parliament  of  the  Common- 
wealth  under  the  Constitution,  shall  be  binding  on  the  Courts,  Judges, 
and  i)eople  of  every  State,  and  of  every  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  not- 
withstanding anything  in  the  laws  of  any  State ;  and  the  laws  of  the 
Common w^ealth  shall  be  in  force  on  all  British  ships,  the  Queen's  ships  of 
war  excepted,  whose  first  port  of  clearance  and  whose  port  of  destination 
are  in  the  Commonwealth. 

6.  "The  Commonwealth"  shall  mean  the  Commonwealth  of  Austi^alia 
as  established  under  this  Act. 
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**The  States"  shall  mean  such  of  the  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales, 
New  Zealand,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  Victoria,  Western  Australia,  and 
South  Australia,  including  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia^ 
as  for  the  time  being  are  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  such  Colonies 
or  Territories  as  may  be  admitted  into  or  established  by  the  Common- 
wealth as  States ;  and  each  of  such  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be 
called  a  "State." 

"Original  States"  shall  mean  such  States  as  are  parts  of  the  Common- 
wealth at  its  establishment. 

7.  The  Federal  Council  of* Australasia  Act,  1885,  is  hereby  repealed, 
but  so  as  not  to  affect  any  laws  passed  by  the  Federal  Council  of 
Australasia  and  in  force  at  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Any  such  law  may  be  repealed  as  to  any  State  by  The  Parliament 
fif  the  Commonwealth,  or  as  to  any  colony  not  being  a  State  by  The 
Parliament  thereof. 

8.  After  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  Colonial  Boundaries  Act,  1895, 
shall  not  apply  to  any  colony  which  becomes  a  State  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  but  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  taken  to  be  a  self-governing 
colony  for  the  purposes  of  that  Act 

9.  The  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealt)h  shall  be  as  follows : — 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE    PABLIAMENT. 

Part  I, — General, 

1.  The  legislative  power  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Federal  Parliament,  which  shall  consist  of  the  Queen,  a  Senate,  and  a 
House  of  Representatives,  and  which  is  hereinafter  called  *'  The  Parlia- 
ment," or  "The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth." 

2.  A  Governor  -  General  appointed  by  the  Queen  shall  be  Her 
Majesty's  representative  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  shall  have  and  may 
exercise  in  the  Commonwealth  during  the  Queen's  pleasure,  but  subject 
to  tills  Constitution,  such  powers  and  functions  of  the  Queen  as  Her 
Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  assign  to  him. 

3.  There  shall  be  payable  to  the  Queen  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Revenue  Fund  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  salary  of  the  Governor- 
GeneraJ,  an  annual  sum  which,  until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides, 
shall  be  ten  thousand  pounds. 

The  salary  of  a  G<)vemor-General  shall  not  be  altered  during  his 
continuance  in  office. 

4.  The  provisions  of  this  Constitution  relating  to  the  Governor- 
General  extend  and  apply  to  the  Governor-General  for  the  time  being, 
or  such  person  as  the  Queen  may  appoint  to  administer  the  Government 
of  the  Commonmealth  ;  but  no  such  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  salary  from  the  Commonwealth  in  respect  of  any  other  office 
during  his  administration  of  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth. 

5.  The  Govemor-Greneral  may  appoint  such  times  for  holding  the 
sessions  of  the  Parliament  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  may  also  from  time  to 
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time,  by  Proclamation  or  otherwise,  prorogue  The  Farliameut,  and  may 
in  like  manner  dissolve  the  Honse  of  Representatives. 

After  anj  general  election  The  Parliament  shall  be  summoned  to 
meet  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  day  appointed  for  the  reionx 
of  the  writs. 

The  Parliament  shall  be  summoned  to  meet  not  later  than  six  moikih» 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth. 

6k  There  shall  be  a  session  of  The  Parliament  once  at  least  in  every 
year,  so  that  twelve  months  shall  not  intervene  between  the  lastaittiiig 
of  The  Parliament  in  one  session  and  its  first  sitting  in  the  next  session. 

Fart  IL—The  Senate. 

7.  The  Senate  shall  be  composed  of  senators  for  each  State,  directly 
chosen  by  the  people  of  the  State,  voting,  until  The  Parliament  other- 
wise provides,  as  one  electorate. 

But  until  The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  otherwise  provide^. 
the  Parliament  of  the  State  of  Queensland,  if  that  State  be  aa  Original 
State,  may  make  laws  dividing  the  State  into  divisions  and  determining 
the  number  of  senators  to  be  chosen  for  each  division,  and  in  the* 
absence  of  such  provisions  the  State  shall  be  one  electorate. 

Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  there  shall  be  six  senators, 
for  each  Original  State.  The  Parliament  may  make  laws  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  number  of  senators  for  each  State,  but  so  that  equal 
representation  of  the  several  Original  Stakes  shall  be  maintained  and 
that  no  Original  State  shall  have  less  than  six  senators. 

The  senators  shall  be  chosen  for  a  term  of.  six  years,  and  the  names. 
of  the  senators  chosen  for  each  State  shall  be  certified  by  the  Grovemor 
to  the  Governor-General. 

8.  The  qualification  of  electors  of  senators  shall  be  in  each  Stafee  that 
which  is  prescribed  by  this  Constitution,  or  by  the  Parliamfint,  as  the 
qualification  for  electors  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  in  the  choosing  of  senators  each  elector  shall  vote  only  once. 

9.  The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  may  make  laws  prescribing 
the  method  of  choosing  senators,  bu4  so  that  the  method  shall  be 
uniform  for  all  the  States.  Subject  to  any  such  law,  the  Parliament 
of  each  State  may  make  laws  prescribing  the  method  of  choosing  the- 
senators  for  that  State. 

The  Parliament  of  a  State  may  make  laws  for  determining  the  times 
and  places  of  election  of  senators  for  the  State. 

10.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  but  subject  to  this- 
Constitution,  the  laws  in  force  in  each  State,  for  the  time  being,  relating 
to  elections  for  the  more  numerous  House  of  the  Parliament  ol  tbe- 
State  shall,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  apply  to  elections  of  seaatom  for 
the  State. 

11.  The  Senate  may  proceed  to  the  despatch  of  business,  notwitli- 
standing  the  failure  of  any  State  to  provide  for  its  representation  in 
tlie  Smate. 
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12.  The  Grovemor  of  any  State  may  canse  writs  to  be  issoed  for 
Sections  of  senators  for  the  *Statc.  In  case  of  the  disBolntkm  of  the 
deKiate  the  ^writs  ahall  be  issued  within  ten  days  from  the  proclamation 
of  sQch  di»olatian« 

13.  As  soon  as  may  be  after  the  Senate  first  meets,  and  after  each 
first  meeit^ng  of  the  Senate  following  a  dissolution  thereof,  the  Senate 
shall  divide  the  senators  chosen  for  each  State  into  two  classes,  as  nearly 
•equal  in  number  as  practicable  ;  and  the  places  of  the  senators  of  the 
fixst  dasB  shall  become  vacant  at  the  expiration  of  the  third  year,  and 
the  i^aoes  of  those  of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth 
jear  from  the  beginning  of  their  term  of  service ;  and  af terwsnls  the 
places  of  senators  shall  become  vacant  at  the  expiration  of  six  years 
^ODi  the  banning  of  their  term  of  service. 

The  election  to  fill  vacant  places  shall  be  made  in  the  year  at  the 
«xpiratioii  of  which  the  places  are  to  become  vacant. 

For  the  pnrposes  of  this  section  the  term  of  service  of  a  senator  shall 
be  taken  to  begin  on  the  first  day  of  January  following  the  day  of  his 
•election,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  first  election  and  of  the  election  next 
■after  any  dissolution  of  the  Senate,  when  it  shall  be  taken  to  begin  on 
the  first  day  of  January  preceding  the  day  of  his  election. 

14.  Whenever  the  number  of  senators  for  a  State  is  increased  or 
diminished,  The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  may  make  such  pro- 
vision for  the  vacating  of  the  places  of  senators  for  the  State  as  it  deems 
necessary  to  maintain  regularity  in  the  rotation. 

15.  If  the  place  of  a  senator  becomes  vacant  before  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  service  The  Houses  of  Parliament  of  the  State  for  which  he 
was  chosen  shall,  sitting  and  voting  together,  choose  a  person  to  hold 
the  place  until  the  expiration  of  the  term,  or  until  the  election  of  a 
suooessor  as  hereinafter  provided,  whichever  first  happens.  But  if  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  of  the  State  are  not  in  session  at  the  time  when 
the  vacancy  is  notified,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Executive  Council  thereof,  may  appoint  a  person  to  hold  the  place 
until  the  expiration  of  fourteen  dHys  after  the  beginning  of  the  next 
session  of  The  Parliament  of  the  State,  or  until  the  election  of  a  successor, 
whichever  first  happens. 

At  the  next  general  election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  at  the  next  election  of  senators  for  the  State,  whichever  first 
luq>pens,  a  successor  shall,  if  the  term  has  not  then  expired,  be  chosen 
to  hold  the  place  from  the  date  of  his  election  until  the  expiration  of 
the  term. 

The  name  of  any  senator  so  chosen  or  appointed  shall  be  certified  by 
"the  Governor  of  the  State  to  the  Governor-General, 

16.  The  qualifications  of  a  senator  shall  be  the  same  as  those  of  a 
-member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

17.  The  Senate  shall,  before  proceeding  to  the  despatch  of  any  other 
business,  choose  a  senator  to  be  the  President  of  the  Senate ;  and  as 
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often  as  the  office  of  President  becomes  vacant  the  Senate  shall  again 
choose  a  senator  to  be  the  President. 

The  President  shall  cease  to  hold  his  office  if  he  ceases  to  be  a  senator. 
He  may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  or  he  may 
resign  his  office  or  his  seat  by  writing  addressed  to  the  Governor-General. 

18.  Before  or  during  any  absence  of  the  President,  the  Senate  may 
choose  a  senator  to  perform  his  daties  in  his  absence. 

19.  A  senator  may,  by  writing,  addressed  to  tne  President,  or  to  the 
Governor-General  if  there  is  no  President,  or  if  the  President  is  absent 
from  the  Commonwealth,  resign  his  place,  which  thereupon  shall  become 
vacant. 

20.  The  place  of  a  senator  shall  become  vacant  if  for  two  consecutive 
months  of  any  session  of  The  Parliament  he,  without  the  permission  of 
the  Senate,  fails  to  attend  the  Senate. 

21.  Whenever  a  vacancy  happens  in  the  Senate,  the  President,  or  if 
there  is  no  President,  or  if  the  President  is  absent  from  the  Common- 
wealth, the  Governor-General  shall  notify  the  same  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State  in  the  representation  of  which  the  vacancy  has  happened. 

22.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  presence  of  at 
least  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  the  senators  shall  be  neoessaiy 
to  constitute  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers. 

23.  Questions  arising  in  the  Senate  shall  be  determined  by  a  majority 
of  votes,  and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The  President  shall  in 
all  cases  be  entitled  to  a  vote ;  and  when  the  votes  are  equal  the  question 
shall  pass  in  the  negative. 

Part  III. — The  Iloiise  of  Rejyresentalives. 

24.  Tlie  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members 
directly  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  number  of 
such  members  shall  be,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  twice  the  number  of 
the  senators. 

The  number  of  members  chosen  in  the  several  States  shall  be  in 
proportion  to  the  respective  numbers  of  their  people,  and  shall,  until  The 
Parliament  otherwise  provides,  be  determined,  whenever  necessary,  in 
the  following  manner  : — 

I.  A  quota  shall  be  ascertained  by  dividing  the  number  of  the 

people  of  the  Commonwealth  as  shown  by  the  latest  statistics 
of  the  Commonwealth,  by  twice  the  number  of  the  senators. 

II.  The  number  of  members  to  be  chosen  in  each  State  shall  be 

determined  by  dividing  the  number  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
as  shown  by  the  latest  statistics  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  the 
quota ;  and  if  on  such  division  there  is  a  remainder  greater 
than  one-half  of  the  quota,  one  more  meml)er  shall  be  chosen 
in  the  State. 

But  notwithstanding  anything  in  this  section,  five  members  at  least 
shall  be  chosen  in  each  Original  State. 
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25.  For  the  purposes  of  the  last  section,  if  by  the  law  of  any  State 
all  persons  of  any  race  are  disqualified  from  voting  at  elections  for  the 
more  numerous  House  of  the  Parliament  of  the  State,  then,  in  reckoning 
the  number  of  the  people  of  the  State  or  of  the  Commonwealth,  persons 
of  that  race  resident  in  that  State  shall  not  be  counted. 

26.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  section  24,  the  number  of  members 
to  be  chosen  in  each  State  at  the  first  election  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

New  South  Wales...  Twenty-three.         South  Australia    ...  Six. 

Victoria     Twenty.  Tasmania Five. 

Qaeensland  ...  Eight. 

Provided  that  if  Western  AuAralia  is  an  Original  State,  the  numbers 
shall  be  as  follows : — 

New  South  Wales...  Twenty-six.  South  Australia     ...  Seven. 

Victoria      ...  ...  Twenty-three.         Western  Australia...  Five. 

Queeuhland  ...  Nine.  Tasmania   ...  ...  Five. 

27.  Subject  to  this  Constitution,  The  Parliament  may  make  laws  for 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  number  of  the  membei-s  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

28.  Every  House  of  Kepresentatives  shall  continue  for  three  years 
from  the  first  meeting  of  the  House,  and  no  longer,  but  may  be  sooner 
(lisaolved  by  the  Governor-General. 

29.  Until  the  Parliament  of  The  Commonwealth  otherwise  provides, 
the  Parliament  of  any  State  may  make  laws  for  determining  the  divisions 
in  each  State  for  which  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
be  chosen,  and  the  number  of  members  to  be  chosen  for  each  division. 
A  division  shall  not  be  formed  out  of  parts  of  different  States. 

In  the  absence  of  other  provision,  each  State  shall  be  one  electorate. 

30.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  qualification  of 
electors  of  members  of  the  House  of  Repi'esentatives  shall  be  in  each 
State  that  which  is  prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  State  as  the  qualifica- 
tion of  electors  of  the  more  numerous  House  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
State ;  but  in  the  choosing  of  members  each  elector  shall  vote  only  once. 

3i.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  but  subject  to  this 
Constitution,  the  laws  in  force  in  each  State  for  the  time  being  relating 
to  elections  for  the  more  numerous  House  of  The  Parliament  of  the 
State  shall,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  apply  to  elections  in  the  State  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatiyes. 

32.  The  Governor-General  in  Council  may  cause  writs  to  be  issued 
for  general  elections  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

After  the  first  general  election,  the  writs  shall  l)e  issued  within 
ten  days  from  the  expiry  of  a  House  of  Repi*esentatives,  or  from  the 
proclamation  of  a  dissolution  thereof. 

33.  Whenever  a  vacancy  happens  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Speaker  shall  issue  his  writ  for  the  election  of  a  new  member,  or  if 
there  is  no  Speaker,  or  if  he  is  absent  from  the  Commonwealth,  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  may  issue  the  writ. 
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34.  Until  The  PaTliament  otherwise  provides,  the  qualifications  of  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

I.  He  must  be  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  must  be  an 

elector  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  or  a  person  qualitied  to  become  such  elector, 
and  must  have  been  for  three  years  at  the  least  a  resident 
within  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth  as  existing  at  the  time 
whsn  he  is  chosen  : 

II.  He  must  be  a  subject  of  the  Queen,  either  natural-bom  or  for 

at  least  five  years  naturalised  under  a  law  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  of  a  Colony  whi^  has  become  or  becomes  a  State, 
or  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  of  a  State. 

35.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall,  before  proceeding  to  the 
despatch  of  any  other  business,  choose  a  member  to  be  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  as  often  as  the  office  of  Speaker  becomes  vacant  the 
House  shall  again  choose  a  member  to  be  the  Speaker. 

The  Speaker  shall  cease  to  hold  his  office  if  he  ceases  to  be  a  member. 
He  may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  vote  of  the  House,  or  he  may  resign 
his  office  or  his  seat  by  writing  addressed  to  the  Governor-General. 

36.  Before  or  during  any  absence  of  the  Speaker,  the  House  of  R^re- 
sentalives  may  choose  a  member  to  perform  his  duties  in  his  absenoe. 

37.  A  member  may  by  writing  addressed  to  the  Speaker,  or  to  the 
Governor-General  if  there  is  no  Speaker  or  if  the  Speaker  is  absent  from 
the  Commonwealth,  resign  his  place,  which  thereup(Hi  shall  become 
vacant. 

38.  The  place  of  a  member  shall  become  vacant  if  for  two  consecutive 
months  of  any  session  of  The  Parliament  he,  without  the  permission  of 
the  House,  fails  to  attend  the  House. 

39.  Until  the  Parliameat  otherwise  provides,  the  presence  of  at  least 
one-third  of  the  whole  numlier  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  necessary  to  const itut<(  a  meeting  of  the  House  for 
the  exercise  of  its  powers. 

40.  Questions  arising  in  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
determined  by  a  majority  of  votes  other  than  that  of  the  Speaker.  The 
Speaker  shall  not  vote  unless  the  numbers  are  equal,  when  he  shall 
have  a  casting  vote. 

Part  IV. — Both  Ilavsea  of  Uie  Parliament 

41.  No  adult  person  who  has  or  acquires  a  right  to  vote  at  elections 
for  the  more  numerous  House  of  the  Parliament  of  a  State,  shall,  while 
the  right  continues,  be  prevented  by  any  law  of  the  Commonwealth 
from  voting  at  elections  for  either  House  of  The  Parliament  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

42.  Every  senator  and  every  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  before  taking  his  seat  make  and  subscribe  before  the  Governor- 
General,  or  some  person  authorised  by  him,  an  oath  or  affirmation  of 
allegiance  in  the  form  set  forth  in  the  Schedule  to  this  Constitution. 
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43.  A  member  of  either  House  of  The  PurltaBQesit  shall  be  incapable 
of  bong  chosen  or  of  sitting  as  a  member  of  the  other  House. 

44.  Any  person  who — 

I.  Is  under  any  acknowledgment  of  allegiance,  obedience,  or 
adherence  to  a  foreign  power,  or  is  a  subject  or  a  citizen  or 
entitled  to  the  rights  or  privileges  of  a  subject  or  a  citizen  of 
a  foreign  power  :  or 

IL  Is  attainted  of  treason,  or  has  been  convicted  and  is  under 
sentenoe,  or  subject  to  be  sentenced,  for  any  offence  punish- 
able under  the  law  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  a  State  by 
imiMiBonment  for  one  year  or  longer :  or 

III.  Is  an  undischarged  bankrupt  or  insolvent :  or 

IV.  Holds  any  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  or  any  pension 

payable  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown  out  of  any  of  the 
revmoes  of  the  Commonwealth :  or 

V.  Has  any  direct  or  indirect  pecuniary  interest  in  any  agreement 

with  the  public  service  of  the  Commonwealth,  otherwise  than  as 

a  member  and  in  common  with  the  other  members  of  an  incor- 

porated  company  consisting  of  more  than  twenty-five  persons  : 

shall  be  incapable  of  being  chosen  or  of  sitting  as  a  senator  or  as  a 

member  of  the  House  of  Reprasentatives. 

But  subsection  iv  does  not  apply  to  the  office  of  any  of  the  Queens 
Xioisters  of  State  for  the  Commonwealth,  or  of  any  of  the  Queen's 
Ministers  for  a  State,  or  to  the  receipt  of  pay,  half-pay,  or  a  pension  by 
any  person  as  an  officer  or  member  of  the  Queen's  navy  or  army,  or  to 
the  receipt  of  pay  as  an  officer  or  member  of  the  naval  or  military 
forces  of  the  Commonwealth  by  any  person  whose  services  are  not 
wholly  employed  by  the  Commonwealth. 

45.  If  a  senator  or  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives — 

I.  Becomes  subject  to  any  of  the  disabilities  mentioned  in  the  last 

preceding  section :  or 

II.  Takes  the  benefit,  whether  by  assignment,  composition,  or  other- 

wise, of  any  law  relating  to  bankrupt  or  insolvent  debtors  :  or 

III.  Directly  or  indirectly  takes  or  agrees   to  take  any   fee    or 

honorarium  for  services  rendered  to  the  Commonwealth,  or  for 
services  rendered  in  The  Parliament  to  any  person  or  State  : 
his  place  shall  thereupon  become  vacant. 

46.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  any  person  declared 
by  this  C<»ifltitation  to  be  incapable  of  sitting  as  a  senator  or  as  a 
member  of  the  Hoase  of  Representatives  shall,  for  every  day  on  which 
he  so  site,  be  liable  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  any 
person  who  sues  for  it  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

47.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  any  question  respect- 
ing the  qualification  of  a  senator  or  of  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or  respecting  a  vacancy  in  either  House  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  any  question  of  a  disputed  election  to  either  House,  shall  be 
determined  by  the  House  in  which  the  question  arises. 
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48.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  each  senator  and  each 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  receive  an  allowance  of 
Four  Hundred  Pounds  a  year,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  on  which 
he  takes  his  seat. 

49.  The  powers,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  of  the  members  and  the  committees 
of  each  House  shall  be  such  as  are  declared  by  The  Parliament,  and 
until  declared  shall  be  those  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  its  members  and  committees,  at  the 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth. 

50.  Each  House  of  The  Parliament  may  make  rules  and  orders  with 
respect  to — 

I.  The  mode  in  which  its  powers,  privileges,  and  immunities  may 

be  exercised  and  upheld  : 

II.  The  order  and  conduct  of  its  business  and  proceedings  either 

separately  or  jointly  with  the  other  House. 

Part  V. — Powers  of  Tli^  Parliame^U, 

51.  Tlie  Parliament  shall,  subject  to  this  Constitution,  have  power 
to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government  of  the 
Commonwealth,  with  respect  to  : — 

I.  Trade  and  commerce  with  other  countries,  and  among  the  States: 

II.  Taxation ;  but  so  as  not  to  discriminate  between  States  or 

parts  of  States : 

III.  Bounties  on  the  production  or  export  of  goods,  but  so  that 

such  bounties  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  Commonwealth: 

IV.  Borrowing  money  on  the  public  credit  of  the  Commonwealth  : 

V.  Postal,  telegraphic,  telephonic,  and  other  like  services  : 

VI.  The  naval  and  military  defence  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of 

the  several  States,  and  the  control  of  the  forces  to  execute  and 
maintain  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  : 

VII.  Light-houses,  light-ships,  beacons,  and  buoys  : 

VIII.  Astronomical  and  meteorological  observations  : 

IX.  Quarantine  : 

X.  Fisheries  in  Australian  waters  beyond  territorial  limits : 

XI.  Census  and  statistics  : 

XII.  Currency,  coinage,  and  legal  tender  : 

XIII.  Banking  other  than  State  banking;  also  State  banking 
extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  concerned,  the 
incorporation  of  banks,  and  the  issue  of  paper  money : 

XIV.  Insurance,  other  than  State  Insurance  ;  also  State  Insurance 
extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  concerned  : 

XV.  \y eights  and  measures : 

XVI.  Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  : 

XVII.  Bankruptey  and  insolvency : 

XVIII.  Copyrights,  patents  of  inventions  and  designs,  and  trad^ 
marks : 
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XIX.  Naturalization  and  aliens  : 

XX.  Foreign  corporations,  and  trading  or  financial  corporations 
formed  within  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth  : 

XXI.  Marriage : 

XXII.  Divorce  and  matrimonial  causes ;  and  in  relation  thereto, 
parental  rights,  and  the  custody  and  guardianship  of  infants : 

XXIII.  Invalid  and  old-age  pensions  : 

XXIV.  The  service  and  execution  throughout  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  civil  and  criminal  process  and  the  judgments  of  the  courts 
of  the  States  : 

XXV.  The  recognition  throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  the  laws, 
the  public  acts  and  records,  and  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the 
States : 

XXVI.  The  people  of  any  race,  other  than  the  aboriginal  race  in 
any  State,  for  whom  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  make  special 
laws : 

XXVII.  Immigration  and  emigration: 

XXVIII.  The  influx  of  criminals  : 

XXIX.  External  affairs  : 

3tTT,  The  relations  of  the  Commonwealth  with  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific : 

XXXI.  The  acquisition  of  property  on  just  terms  from  any  State  or 
person  for  any  purpose  in  respect  of  which  The  Parliament  has 
power  to  make  laws  : 

XXXII.  The  control  of  railways  with  respect  to  transport  for  the 
naval  and  military  purposes  of  the  Commonwealth  : 

XXXIII.  The  acquisition,  with  the  consent  of  a  State,  of  any  railways 
of  the  State  on  terms  arranged  between  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  State : 

XXXIV.  Railway  construction  and  extension  in  any  State  with  the 
consent  of  that  State  : 

XXXV.  Conciliation  and  arbitration  for  the  prevention  and  settle- 
ment of  industrial  disputes  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  any 
one  State : 

XXXVI.  Matters  in  respect  of  which  this  Constitution  makes  pro- 
vision until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides : 

XXXVII.  Matters  referred  to  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth 
by  the  Parliament  or  Parliaments  of  any  State  or  States,  but 
so  that  the  law  shall  extend  only  to  States  by  whose  Parliament 
the  matter  is  referred,  or  which  afterwards  adopt  the  law  : 

XXXVIII.  The  exercise  within  the  Commonwealth,  at  the  request  or 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Parliaments  of  all  the  States 
directly  concerned,  of  any  power  which  can  at  the  establish 
ment  of  this  Constitution  be  exercised  only  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  or  by  the  Federal  Council  of 
Australasia : 
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XXXIX.  Matters  incidental  to  the  execation  of  any  power  vested  by 
this  Constitution  in  the  Parliament  or  in  either  House  thereof, 
or  in  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  in  the  Federal 
Judicature,  or  in  any  department  or  offioer  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

52.  The  Parliament  shall,  subject  to  this  Constitution,  have  exclusive 
power  to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government  of  the 
Commonwealth  with  respect  to — 

T.  The  seat  of  Grovernment  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  all  places 
acquired  by  the  Commonwealth  for  public  purposes : 

II.  Matters  relating  to  any  dei)artment  of  the  public  service  the 

control  of  which  is  by  this  Constitution  transferred  to  the 
Executive  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  : 

III.  Other  matters  declared  by  this  Constitution  to  be  wiUiin  the 
exclusive  power  of  The  Parliament. 

53.  Proposed  laws  appropriating  revenue  or  moneys,  or  imposing 
taxation,  shall  not  originate  in  the  Senate.  But  a  proposed  law  shall 
not  be  taken  to  appropriate  revenue  or  moneys,  or  to  impose  taxation, 
by  reason  only  of  its  containing  provisions  for  the  imposition  or  appro- 
priation of  lines  or  other  pecuniary  penalties,  or  for  the  demand  or 
payment  or  appropriation  of  fees  for  licenses,  or  fees  for  services  under 
the  proposed  law. 

The  Senate  may  not  amend  proposed  laws  imposing  taxation,  or  pro- 
posed laws  appropriating  revenue  or  moneys  for  the  ordinary  annual 
services  of  the  Government. 

The  Senate  may  not  amend  any  proposed  law  so  as  to  increase  any 
proposed  charge  or  burden  on  the  people. 

The  Senate  may  at  any  stage  return  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
any  proposed  law  which  the  Senate  may  not  amend,  requesting,  by 
message,  the  omission  or  amendment  of  any  items  or  provisions  therein. 
And  the  House  of  Representatives  may  if  it  thinks  fit  make  any  of 
-such  omissions  or  amendments,  with  or  without  modifications. 

Except  as  provided  in  this  section,  the  Senate  shall  have  equal  power 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  in  respect  of  all  proposed  laws. 

54-.  The  proposed  law  which  appropriates  revenue  or  moneys  for  the 
ordinary  annual  services  of  the  Government  shall  deal  only  with  such 
appropriations. 

55.  Laws  imposing  taxation  shall  deal  only  with  the  imposition  of 
taxation,  and  any  provision  therein  dealing  -with  any  other  matter  shall 
be  of  no  effect. 

Laws  imposing  taxation,  except  laws  imposing  duties  of  oastoms 
or  of  excise,  shall  deal  with  one  subject  of  taxation  only;  but  laws 
imposing  duties  of  customs  shall  deal  with  duties  of  customs  only,  and 
laws  imposing  duties  of  excise  shall  deal  with  duties  of  excise  only. 

56.  A  vote,  resolution,  or  proposed  law  for  the  appropriation  of 
revenue   or  moneys  shall  not  be   passed   unless  the  purpose  of  the 
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Appropriation  has  in  the  same  session  heen  recommended  by  message  of 
the  Grovemor-Gcneral  to  the  House  in  which  the  proposal  originated. 

57.  If  the  House  of  Representatires  passes  any  proposed  law  and 
the  Senate  rejects  or  fails  to  pass  it,  or  passes  it  with  amendments  ta 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  will  not  agree,  and  if  after  an 
interval  of  three  months  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  same  or 
the  next  session,  again  passes  the  proposed  law  with  or  without  any 
amendments  which  have  been  made,  suggested,  or  agreed  to  by  the- 
Senate,  and  the  Senate  rejects  or  fails  to  pass  it,  or  passes  it  with 
amendments  to  which  the  House  of  Representatives  will  not  agree,  the 
Governor-General  may  dissolve  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives simultaneously.  But  such  dissolution  shall  not  take  place- 
within  six  months  before  the  date  of  the  expiry  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  by  effluxion  of  time. 

If  after  such  dissolution  the  House  of  Representatives  again  passes* 
the  proposed  law  with  or  without  any  amendments  which  have  been 
made,  suggested,  or  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  rejects  or 
fails  to  pass  it,  or  passes  it  with  amendments  to  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  not  agree,  the  Governor-General  may  convene  a 
jomt  sitting  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  members  present  at  the  joint  sitting  may  deliberate  and  shall 
vote  together  upon  the  proposed  law  as  last  proposed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  upon  amendments,  if  any,  which  have  been  made- 
therein  by  one  House  and  not  agreed  to  by  the  other,  and  any  such 
amendments  which  are  affirmed  by  an  absolute  majority  of  the  total 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  taken  to  have  been  carried,  and  if  the  proposed  law,  with  the 
amendments,  if  any,  so  carried  is  affirmed  by  an  absolute  majority  of 
the  total  number  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives it  shall  be  taken  to  have  been  duly  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
The  Parliament,  and  shall  be  presented  to  the  Grovemor-General  for  the 
Queen's  assent. 

58.  When  a  proposed  law  passed  by  both  Houses  of  The  Parliament 
is  presented  to  the  Governor-General  for  the  Queen's  assent,  he  shall 
declare,  aeoording  to  his  discretion,  but  subjeet  to  this  Constitution^ 
that  he  aasonts  in  the  Queen's  name,  or  that  he  withholds  assent,  or 
that  he  reserves  the  law  for  the  Queen's  pleasure. 

The  Governor-General  may  return  to  the  House  in  which  it  originated 
any  pvt^MMed  law  so  presented  to  him,  may  transmit  therewith  any 
amendments  which  he  may  recommend,  and  the  Houses  may  deal  with 
the  rsGommendatioQS. 

59.  The  Queen  may  disallow  any  law  within  one  year  from  the 
Govemo»-(}eneral's  assent,  and  such  disallowance  on  being  made  known! 
hy  the  Cbremor-Greneral,  by  speech  or  message  to  each  of  the  Housea 
^  the  Parliament,  or  by  Proclamation,  shall  annul  the  law  from  the 
^y  when  the  disallowance  is  so  made  known. 
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60.  A  proposed  law  reserved  for  the  Queen's  pleasure  shall  not  have 
any  force  unless  and  until  within  two  years  from  the  day  on  which  it 
was  presented  to  the  Governor-General  for  the  Queen's  assent  the 
Governor-General  makes  known,  by  speech  or  message  to  each  of  the 
Houses  of  The  Parliament,  or  by  Proclamation,  that  it  has  received 
the  Queen's  assent/ 

CHAPTER  11. 

THE   EXECUTIVE   GOVERNMENT. 

61.  The  Executive  power  of  the  Commonwealth  is  vested  in  the 
Queen,  and  is  exercisable  by  the  Governor-General  as  the  Queen's 
representative,  and  extends  to  the  execution  and  maintenance  of  this 
Constitution,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 

62.  There  shall  be  a  Federal  Executive  Council  to  advise  the  Governor- 
General  in  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  members 
of  the  Council  shall  be  chosen  and  summoned  by  the  Govemor-Greneral 
and  sworn  as  Executive  Councillors,  and  shall  hold  office  during  his 
pleasure. 

63.  The  provisions  of  this  Constitution  referring  to  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  shall  be  construed  as  referring  to  the  Governor-General 
acting  with  the  advice  of  the  Federal  Executive  Council. 

64.  The  Governor-General  may  appoint  officers  to  administer  such 
Departments  of  State  of  the  Commonwealth  as  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  may  establish. 

Such  officers  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor- 
General.  They  shall  be  nieml^ers  of  the  Federal  Executive  Council, 
and  shall  be  the  Queen's  Ministers  of  State  for  the  Commonwealth. 

After  the  first  general  election  no  Minister  of  State  shall  hold  office 
for  a  longer  period  than  three  months  unless  he  is  or  becomes  a  senator 
or  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rei:>resentatives. 

65.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  Ministers  of  State 
sliall  not  exceed  seven  in  number,  and  shall  hold  such  offices  as  The 
Parliament  prescribes,  or,  in  the  absence  of  pix)vision,  as  the  Governor- 
General  directs. 

66.  There  shall  be  payable  to  the  Queen,  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Revenue  Fund  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  salaries  of  Ministers  of 
State,  an  annual  sum  which,  until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides, 
shall  not  exceed  twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

67.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  appointment  and 
removal  of  all  other  officers  of  the  Executive  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth  shall  be  vested  in  the  Governor-General  in  Council, 
unless  the  appointment  is  delegated  by  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  or  by  law  of  the  Commonwealth  to  some  other  authority. 

68.  The  command  in  chief  of  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  vested  in  the  Governor- General  as  the  Queen's 
representative. 
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69.  On  a  date  or  dates  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  Governor-General 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  following  Departments 
of  the  public  service  in  each  State  shall  become  transferred  to  the 
Commonwealth : — 

Posts,  telegraphs,  and  telephones  : 

Naval  and  military  defence  : 

light-honses,  light-ships,  beacons,  and  buoys : 

Quarantine. 
But  the  Departments  of  customs  and  of  excise  in  each  State  shall 
become  tran^erred  to  the  Commonwealth  on  its  establishment 

70.  In  respect  of  matters  which,  under  this  Constitution,  pass  to  the 
Executive  Government  of  the  Commonwealth,  all  powers  and  functions 
which  at  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  are  vested  in  the 
Governor  of  a  colony,  or  in  the  Governor  of  a  colony  with  the  advice  of 
his  Executive  Council,  or  in  any  authority  of  a  colony,  shall  vest  in  the 
Governor-General,  or  in  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  or  in  the 
authority  exercising  similar  powers  under  the  Commonwealth,  as  the 
case  requires. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE  JUDICATURE. 

71.  The  judicial  power  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  hb  vested  in  a 
Federal  Supreme  Court,  to  be  called  the  High  Court  of  Australia,  and 
in  such  other  federal  courts  as  The  Parliament  creates,  and  in  such 
other  courts  as  it  invests  with  federal  jurisdiction.  The  High  Court 
shall  consist  of  a  Chief  Justice,  and  so  many  other  Justices,  not  less 
than  two,  as  The  Parliament  prescribes. 

72.  The  Justices  of  the  High  Court  and  of  the  other  courts  created 
ty  The  Parliament : 

I.  Shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council : 
II.  Shall  not  be. removed  except  by  the  Governor-General  in 
Council,  on  an  Address  from  both  Houses  of  The  Parliament 
in  the  same  session  praying  for  such  removal  on  the  ground 
of  proved  misbehaviour  or  incapacity  : 
III.  Shall  receive  such  remuneration  as  The  Parliament  may  fix  ; 
but  the  remuneration  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their 
continuance  in  office. 

73.  The  High  Court  shall  have  jurisdiction,  with  such  exceptions 
and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  The  Parliament  prescribes,  to  hear 
and  determine  appeals  from  all  judgments,  decrees,  orders,  and 
sentences : 

I.  Of  any  Justice  or  Justices  exercising  the  original  jurisdiction 

of  the  High  Court : 
II.  Of  any  other  federal  court.,  or  court  exercising  federal  juris- 
diction ;  or  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  any  State,  or  of  any 
other  court  of  any  State  from  which  at  the  establishment  of 
the  Commonwealth  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Queen  in  Council : 
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in.  Of  the  Inier-State  Commission,  bat  as  to  questiom  o£  law 
only : 
and  the  judgmjent  of  the  High  Court  in  all  such  cases  sliall  be  finid  ami 
conclusive. 

But  no  exception  or  regulation  prescribed  by  The  ParliAOMBt  shall 
prevent  the  High  Court  from  hearing  and  determining  any  appeal 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  a  State  in  any  matter  in  whidi  at  the 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  an  appeal  lies  from  such  Sapreme 
Court  to  the  Queen  in  Coondl. 

Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  conditions  of  and 
restrictionB  on  appeals  to  the  Queen  in  Council  from  the  Supreme- 
Courts  of  the  several  States  shall  be  applicable  to  appeals  from  them  to 
the  High  Court 

74.  No  appeal  shall  be  permitted  to  the  Queen  in  Council  from  a 
decision  of  the  High  Court  upon  any  question,  howsoever  arising,  as  to 
the  limits  inter  se  of  the  Constitutional  powers  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  those  of  any  State  or  States,  or  as  to  the  limits  inter  se  of  the  Con- 
stitutional powers  of  any  two  or  more  States,  unless  the  Hig^  Goiur^ 
nhall  certify  that  the  question  is  one  which  ought  to  be  determined  by 
Her  Majesty  i»i  Council. 

The  High  (V>urt  may  so  certify  if  satisfied  that  for  any  special 
reason  the  ceitilicate  should  be  granted,  and  tiiereupon  an  appeal  shall 
lie  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council  on  the  question  without  further  leave. 

£xcept  as  provided  in  this  section,  this  Constitution  shall  not  impair 
any  right  which  the  Queen  may  be  pleased  to  exerdae^  by  virtue  oC 
Her  Royal  Pi'erogative,  to  grant  special  leave  of  appeal  from  the  Hi|^ 
Court  to  Her  Majesty  in  CouociL  The  Parliament  nuiy  make  laws 
limiting  the  matters  in  which  such  leave  may  be  asked,  but  proposed 
laws  containing  any  such  limitation  shall  be  reserved  by  the  Govemop* 
General  for  Her  Majesty's  pleasure. 

75.  In  all  matters — 

I.  Arising  under  any  treaty  : 

II.  Affecting  consuls,  or  other  representatives  of  other  countries  r 
III.  In  which  the  Commonwealth,  or  a  person  suing  or  being  sued 

on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  a  party  : 
lY.  Between  States,  or  between  residents  of  difBnent  States,  or 

between  a  State  and  a  resident  of  another  State. 
V.  In  which  a  writ  of  mandamus  or  prohibition  or  an  injunotiou 
is  sought  against  an  officer  of  the  Commonwealth : 
IdM  High  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction. 

76.  The  Parliament  luay  make  laws  conferring  original  jurisdiction 
on  the  High  Court  in  any  matter — 

I.  Arising  under  this  Constitution,  or  involving  its  interpretation  r 
IX.  Arising  under  any  lawa  made  by  The  Parliament : 

III.  Of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  : 

IT.  Relating  to  the  same  8ub|ect-matter  claimed  under  the  laws  of 
di&rent  States. 
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77.  With  respect  to  any  of  the  matters  mentioned  in  the  last  two 
sections,  The  Parliament  may  make  lawB — 

I.  Defining  the  jurisdiction  of  any  federal  court  other  than  tl^« 

High  Court : 

II.  Defining  the  extent  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  any  federal 

court  shall  be  exclusive  of  that  which  belongs  to  or  is  vested 
in  the  courts  of  the  States  : 

III.  Investing  any  court  of  a  State  with  federal  jurisdiction. 

78.  The  Parliament  may  make  laws  conferring  rights  to  proceed 
against  the  Ck)mmonwealth  or  a  State  in  respect  of  matters  within  the 
limits  of  the  judicial  power. 

79.  The  federal  jurisdiction  of  any  court  may  be  exercised  by  such 
number  of  judges  as  The  Parliament  prescribes. 

80.  The  trial  on  indictment  of  any  offence  against  any  law  of  the 
•Jommonwealth  shall  be  by  jury,  and  every  such  trial  shall  be  held  in 
tne  State  where  the  offence  was  committed,  and  if  the  offence  was  not 
committed  within  any  State  the  trial  shall  be  held  at  such  place  or  places 
as  The  Parliament  prescribes. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FINANCE   AND   TRADE. 

81.  All  revenues  or  moneys  raised  or  receiAcd  by  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  form  one  Consolidated  Revenue 
Fund,  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
the  manner  and  subject  to  the  charges  and  liabilities  imposed  by  this 
Constitution. 

82.  The  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incident  to  the  collection,  manage- 
ment, and  receipt  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  shall  form  the 
first  charge  thereon ;  and  the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  in 
the  first  instance  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

83.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  of  the  Commonwealth 
except  under  appropriation  made  by  law. 

But  until  the  expiration  of  one  month  after  the  first  meeting  of  The 
Parliament,  the  Governor-General  in  Council  may  draw  from  the  Treasury 
wd  expend  such  moneys  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  any 
department  transferred  to  the  Commonwealth  and  for  the  holding  of  the 
first  elections  for  The  Parliament. 

84.  When  any  department  of  the  public  service  of  a  State  becomes 
transferred  to  the  Commonwealth,  all  officers  of  the  department  shall 
become  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Executive  Government  of  the  Com- 
QKmwealth. 

Any  such  officer  who  is  not  retained  in  the  service  of  the  Common- 
wealth shall,  unless   he   is  appointed   to  some  other  office  of  equal 
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emolument  in  the  public  servnce  of  the  State,  be  entitled  to  receive  fpom 
the  State  any  pension,  gratuity,  or  other  compensation  payable  under 
the  law  of  the  State  on  the  abolition  of  his  office. 

Any  such  officer  who  is  L*etained  in  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth 
shall  pi^eserve  all  his  existing  and  accruing  rights,  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  retire  from  office  at  the  time,  and  on  the  pension  or  retiring  allowance, 
which  would  be  permitted  by  the  law  of  the  State  if  his  services  with 
the  Commonwealth  were  a  continuation  of  his  service  with  the  State. 
Such  pension  or  retiring  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  him  by  the  Common- 
wealth ;  but  the  State  shall  pay  to  the  Commonwealth  a  part  thereof, 
to  be  calculated  on  the  proportion  which  his  term  of  service  with  the 
State  bears  to  his  whole  term  of  service,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the 
calculation  his  salary  shall  be  taken  to  be  that  paid  to  him  by  the 
State  at  the  time  of  the  transfer. 

Any  officer  who  ij»,  at  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  in 
the  public  service  of  a  State,  and  who  is,  by  consent  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State  with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council  thereof,  transferred 
to  the  public  service  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall  have  the  same  rights 
as  if  he  had  been  an  officer  of  a  department  transferred  to  the  Common- 
wealth and  were  retained  in  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth. 

85.  When  any  department  of  the  public  service  of  a  State  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commonwealth — 

I.  All  property  of  the  State,  of  any  kind,  used  exclusively  in  con- 

nection with  the  department,  shall  become  vested  in  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  departments  controlling 
customs  and  excise  and  bounties,  for  such  time  only  as  the 
Govemor-Geneml  in  Council  may  declare  to  be  necessary. 

II.  The  Commonwealth  may  acquire  any  property  of  the  State,  of 

any  kind,  used,  but  not  exclusively  used,  in  connection  with 
the  department ;  the  value  thereof  shall,  if  no  agreement  can 
be  made,  be  ascertained  in,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  manner 
in  which  the  value  of  land,  or  of  an  interest  in  land,  taken  by 
the  State  for  public  purposes,  is  ascertained  under  the  law  of 
the  State  in  force  at  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth. 

III.  The  Commonwealth  shall  compensate  the  State  for  the  value 

of  any  property  passing  to  the  Commonwealth  under  this 
section  ;  if  no  agreement  can  be  made  as  to  the  mode  of  com- 
pensation, it  shall  be  determined  imder  laws  to  be  made  by 
The  Parliament. 

IV.  The  Commonwealth  shall,  at  the  date  of  the  transfer,  assume 

the  current  obligations  of  the  State  in  respect  of  the  depart- 
ment transferred. 

86.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  collection  and 
control  of  duties  of  customs  and  of  excise,  and  the  control  of  the 
payment  of  bounties,  shall  pass  to  the  Executive  Oovemment  of  the 
Commonwealth. 
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87.  Daring  a  period  of  ten  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  thereafter  until  the  Parliament  othei*wise  provides, 
of  the  net  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  from  duties  of  customs  and 
•of  excise,  not  more  than  one-fourth  shall  be  applied  annually  by  the 
Commonweal th  towards  its  expenditure. 

The  balance  shall  in  accordance  with  this  Constitution,  be  paid  to 
the  several  States,  or  applied  towards  the  payment  of  interest  on  debts 
<if  the  several  States  taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth. 

88.  Uniform  duties  of  customs  shall  be  imposed  within  two  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth. 

89.  Until  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs — 

I.  The  Commonwealth  shall  credit  to  each  State  the  revenues 

collected  therein  by  the  Commonwealth. 

II.  The  Commonwealth  shall  debit  to  each  State — 

(a)  the  expenditure  therein  of  the  Commonwealth  in- 
curred solely  for  the  maintenance  or  continuance,  as 
at  the  time  of  transfer,  of  any  department  transferred 
from  the  State  to  the  Commonwealth. 

(b)  The  proportion  of  the  State,  according  to  the 
number  of  its  people,  ^  the  other  expenditure  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

III.  The  Commonwealth  shall  pay  to  each  State  month  by  month 

the  balance  (if  any)  in  favour  of  the  State. 

90.  On  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs  the  power  of  the 
Parliament  to  impose  duties  of  customs  and  of  excise,  and  to  grant 
bounties  on  the  production  or  export  of  goods,  shall  become  exclusive. 

On  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs  all  laws  of  the 
several  States  imposing  duties  of  customs  or  of  excise,  or  offering 
bounties  on  the  production  or  export  of  goods,  shall  cease  to  have 
effect;  but  any  grant  bf  or  agreement  for  any  such  bounty  lawfully 
made  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  any  State  shall 
be  taken  to  be  good  if  made  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  not  otherwise. 

91.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  prohibits  a  State  from  granting  any 
aid  to  or  bounty  on  mining  for  gold,  silver,  or  other  metals,  nor  from 
granting,  with  the  consent  of  both  Houses  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
Commonwealth  expressed  by  resolution,  any  aid  to  or  bounty  on  the 
production  or  export  of  goods. 

92.  On  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs,  trade,  commerce, 
and  intercourse  among  the  States,  whether  by  means  of  internal 
carriage  or  ocean  navigation,  shall  be  absolutely  free. 

fiut  notwithstanding  anything  in  this  Constitution,  goods  imported 
before  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs  into  any  State,  or 
into  any  Colony  which,  whilst  the  goods  remain  therein,  becomes  a 
State,  shall,  on  thence  passing  into  another  State  within  two  years  after 
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the  imposition  of  such  duties,  be  liable  to  any  duty  chargeable  011  the 
importation  of  such  goods  into  the  Commonwealth,  less  any  duty  paid 
in  respect  of  the  goods  on  their  importation. 

93.  During  the  firat  five  years  after  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties 
of  customs,  and  thereafter  until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides  : — 

I.  The  duties  of  customs  chargeable  on  goods  imported  into  a  State 

and  afterwards  passing  into  another  State  for  consumption, 
and  the  duties  of  excise  paid  on  goods  produced  or  manufac> 
tured  in  a  State  and  afterwards  passing  into  another  State  for 
consumption,  shall  be  taken  to  have  been  collected  not  in  the 
former  but  in  the  latter  State  : 

II.  Subject  to  the  last  subsection,  the  Commonwealth  shall  credit 

revenue,  debit  expenditure,  and  pay  balances  to  the  several 
States  as  prescribed  for  the  period  preceding  the  imposition  of 
uniform  duties  of  customs. 

94.  After  five  years  from  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs. 
The  Parliament  may  provide,  on  such  basis  &s  it  deems  fair,  for  the 
monthly  payment  to  the  several  States  of  all  sui*plus  revenue  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

95.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  this  Constitution,  the  Parliament 
of  the  State  of  Western  Australia,  if  that  State  l>e  an  Original  State, 
may,  during  the  first  five  years  after  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties 
of  customs,  impose  duties  of  customs  on  goods  passing  into  that  State, 
and  not  originally  imported  from  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  and  such  duties  shall  be  collected  by  the  Commonwealth. 

But  any  duty  so  imposed  on  any  goods  shall  not  exceed  during  the 
first  of  such  years  the  duty  chargeable  on  the  goods  under  the  law  of 
Western  Australia  in  force  at  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties,  and 
shall  not  exceed  during  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  such 
yeare  respectively,  four-fifths,  three-fifths,  two-fifths, and  one-fifth  of  such 
latter  duty,  and  all  duties  imposed  under  this  section  shall  cease  at  the 
expiration  of  the  fifth  year  after  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties. 

If  at  any  time  during  the  five  years  the  duty  on  any  goods  under 
this  section  is  higher  than  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Commonwealth 
on  the  importation  of  the  like  goods,  then  such  higher  duty  shall  l)e 
collected  on  the  goods  when  imported  into  Western  Australia  from 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth. 

96.  During  a  period  of  ten  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  thereafter  until  The  Parliament  otherwise  proviiie**. 
The  Parliament  may  grant  financial  assistance  to  any  State  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  The  Parliament  thinks  fit. 

97.  Until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  laws  in  force  in  any 
colony  which  has  become  or  becomes  a  State  with  respect  to  the  receipt 
of  revenue  and  the  expenditure  of  money  on  account  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  colony,  and  the  review  and  audit  of  such  receipt  and 
expenditure,  shall  apply  to  the  receipt  of  revenue  and  the  expenditure 
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of  money  oa  account  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  State  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  Commonwealth,  or  the  Government,  or  an  officer  of 
the  Commonwealth,  were  mentioned  whenever  the  colony,  or  the 
Government,  or  an  officer  of  the  colony  is  mentioned. 

98.  The  power  of  The  Parliament  to  make  laws  with  respect  to  trade 
and  commerce  extends  to  navigation  and  shipping,  and  to  railways  the 
property  of  any  State. 

99.  The  Commonwealth  shall  not,  by  any  law  or  regulation  of  trade, 
commerce,  or  revenue,  give  preference  to  one  State  or  any  part  thereof 
over  another  State  or  any  part  thereof. 

100.  The  Commonwealth  shall  not,  by  any  law  or  regulation  of  trade 
or  commerce,  abridge  the  right  of  a  State  or  of  the  residents  therein  to 
the  reasonable  use  of  the  waters  of  rivers  for  conservation  or  irrigation. 

101.  There  shall  be  an  Inter-State  Commission,  with  such  powers  of 
adjudication  and  administration  as  The  Parliament  deems  necessary 
for  the  execution  and  maintenance,  within  the  Commonwealth,  of  the 
provinions  of  this  Constitution  relating  to  trade  and  commerce,  and  of 
all  laws  made  thereunder. 

102.  The  Parliament  may  by  any  law  with  respect  to  ti-ade  or  com- 
merce forbid,  as  to  railways,  any  preference  or  discrimination  by  any 
State,  or  by  any  authority  constituted  under  a  State,  if  such  preference 
or  discrimination  is  undue  and  unreasonable,  or  unjust  to  any  State : 
due  regard  being  had  to  the  financial  responsibilities  incurred  by  any 
State  in  connection  with  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  its  rail- 
ways. But  no  preference  or  discrimination  shall,  within  the  meaning 
of  this  section,  be  taken  to  be  undue  and  unreasonable,  or  unjust  to 
any  State,  unless  so  adjudged  by  the  Inter-State  Commission. 

103.  The  members  of  the  Inter-State  Commission — 

r.  Shall  be  ap|)ointed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council : 

II.  Shall  hold  office  for  seven  years,  but  may  be  removed  within 
that  time  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  on  an  address 
from  both  Houses  of  the  Parliament  in  the  same  Session 
praying  for  such  removal  on  the  ground  of  proved  mis- 
behaviour or  incapacity  : 

III.  Shall  receive  such  remuneration  as  The  Parliament  may  fix ; 
but  such  remuneration  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their 
continuance  in  office. 

104.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  render  unlawful  any  rate  for 
the  carriage  of  goods  upon  a  railway,  the  property  of  a  State,  if  the 
rate  is  deemed  by  the  Inter-State  Commission  to  be  necessary  for  the 
development  of  the  territory  of  the  State,  and  if  the  rate  applies 
equally  to  goods  within  the  State  and  to  goods  passing  into  the  State 
from  other  States. 

105.  The  Parliament  may  take  over  from  the  States  their  public 
debts  as  existing  at  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  a  pro- 
portion thereof,  according  to  the  respective  numbers  of  their  people  as 
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shown  by  the  latest  statistics  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  may  oonTerty. 
renew,  or  consolidate  such  debts,  or  any  part  thereof  ;  and  the  States 
shall  indemnify  the  Commonwealth  in  respect  of  the  debts  taken  over, 
and  thereafter  the  interest  payable  in  respect  of  the  debts  shall  be 
deducted  and  retained  from  the  portions  of  the  surplus  reTenne  of  the 
Commonwealth  payable  to  the  several  States^  or  if  sod)  sarplos  i& 
insufficient,  or  if  there  is  no  surplus,  then  the  deficiency  or  the  whole 
amount  shall  be  paid  by  the  several  States. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  STATES. 

106.  The  Constitution  of  each  State  of  the  Commonwealth  shall^ 
subject  to  this  Constitution,  continue  as  at  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth,  or  as  at  the  admission  or  establishment  of  the  State^ 
as  the  case  may  be,  until  altered  in  accordance  with  the  Constitation 
of  the  State. 

107.  Every  power  of  the  Parliament  of  a  colony  which  has  become- 
or  becomes  a  State,  shall,  unless  it  is  by  this  Constitution  exclusively 
vested  in  The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  or  withdrawn  irouh 
the  Parliament  of  the  State,  continue  as  at  the  establishment  of  the- 
Commonwealth,  or  as  at  the  admission  or  establishment  of  the  State^ 
as  the  case  may  be. 

108.  Every  law  in  force  in  a  colony  which  has  become  or  becomes  a. 
State,  and  relating  to  any  matter  within  the  powers  of  The  Parliament 
of  the  Commonwealth,  shall,  subject  to  this  Constitution,  continue  in 
force  in  the  State  ;  and  until  provision  is  made  in  that  behalf  by  The- 
Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Parliament  of  the  State  shall 
have  such  powers^  of  alteration  and  of  repeal  in  respect  of  any  such  law 
as  the  Parliament  of  the  colony  had  until  the  colony  became  a  State. 

109.  When  a  law  of  a  State  is  inconsistent  with  a  law  of  the  Common- 
wealth,  the  latter  shall  prevail,  and  the  former  shall,  to  the  extent  of 
the  inconsistency,  be  invalid. 

110.  The  provisions  of  this  Constitution  relating  to  the  Governor  of 
a  State  extend  and  apply  to  the  Governor  for  the  time  being  of  the 
State,  or  other  chief  executive  officer  or  administrator  of  the  government 
of  the  State. 

111.  The  Parliament  of  a  State  may  surrender  any  part  of  the  State 
to  the  Commonwealth :  and  upon  such  surrender,  and  the  acceptance 
thereof  by  the  Commonwealth,  such  part  of  the  State  shall  become 
subject  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Commonwealth. 

112.  After  uniform  duties  of  customs  have  been  imposed,  a  State 
may  levy  on  imports  or  exports,  or  on  goods  passing  into  or  out  of  the 
State,  such  charges  as  may  be  necessary  for  executing  the  inspection 
laws  of  the  State ;  but  the  net  produce  of  all  charges  so  levied  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  any  such  inspection  laws  may  be- 
annuUcd  by  The  Parliament  of  the  Conunonwealth. 
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WX  All  fermented,  distilled,  or  other  intoxicating  liquids  passing 
into  any  State  or  remaining  therein  for  nee,  consumption,  sale,  or  stomge 
shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State  as  if  such  liquids  had  been 
produeed  in  t&e  State. 

114.  A  State  shall  not,  without  the  consent  of  The  Parliament  of  the 
CommonwealUi,  raise  or  maintain  any  naval  or  military  force,  or  impose 
any  tax  on  property  of  any  kind  belonging  to  the  Commonwealth  ;  nor 
shall  the  Commonwealth  impose  any  tax  on  property  of  any  kind 
bdonging  to  a  State. 

115.  A  State  shall  not  coin  money,  nor  make  anything  but  gold  and 
silver  coin  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts. 

116.  The  Commonwealth  shall  not  make  any  law  for  establishing  any 
religion,  or  for  imposing  any  religious  observance,  or  for  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  of  any  religion,  and  no  religious  test  shall  be  required  as  a 
quahficaticm  for  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  Commonwealth. 

117.  A  subject  of  the  Qaeen,  resident  in  any  State,  shall  not  be 
subject  in  any  other  State  to  any  disability  or  discrimination  which 
wonld  not  be  equally  applicable  to  him  if  he  were  a  subject  of  the  Queen 
resident  in  such  other  Stata 

118.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given,  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, to  the  laws,  the  public  acts  and  records^  and  the  judicial 
proeeedingJi,  of  every  State. 

119.  The  Commonwealth  shall  protect  every  State  against  invasion 
and,  on  the  application  of  the  Executive  Government  of  the  State, 
agdinst  domestic  violence. 

120.  Every  State  shall  make  provision  for  the  detention  in  its  prisons 
of  persons  accused  or  convicted  of  offences  against  the  laws  of  the  Com- 
BioQ wealth,  and  for  the  punishment  of  persons  convicted  of  such  offences, 
and  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  may  make  laws  to  give  effect 
to  this  provision. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

NEW   STATES. 

121.  The  Parliament  may  admit  to  the  Commonwealth  or  establish 
new  States,  and  may  upon  such  admission  or  establishment  make  or 
impose  such  terms  and  conditions,  including  the  extent  of  representation 
in  either  House  of  The  Parliament,  as  it  thinks  fit. 

122.  The  Parliament  may  make  laws  for  the  Government  of  any 
territory  surrendered  by  any  State  to  and  accepted  by  the  Common- 
wealth, or  of  any  territory  placed  by  the  Queen  under  the  authority  of 
and  accepted  by  the  Commonwealth,  or  otherwise  acquired  by  the  Com- 
moBwealth,  and  may  allow  the  representation  of  such  territory  in  either 
House  of  the  Parliament  to  the  extent  and  on  the  terms  which  it 
thinks  fit 

123.  The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  may,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Parliament  of  a  State  and  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  tliO 
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electors  of  the  State  voting  upon  the  question,  increase,  diminish,  or 
otherwise  alter  the  limits  of  the  State,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
us  may  be  agreed  on,  and  may,  with  the  like  consent,  make  provision 
respecting  the  effect  and  operation  of  any  increase  or  diminution  or 
alteration  of  territory  in  relation  to  any  State  a£fected. 

124.  A  new  State  may  be  formed  by  separation  of  territory  from  a 
State,  but  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Parliament  thereof,  and  a  new 
State  may  be  formed  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  States  or  parts  of 
States,  but  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Parliaments  of  the  States 
affected. 

CHAPTER  VIT. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

125.  The  seat  of  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  The  Parliament  and  shall  be  within  territory  which  shall  have 
been  granted  to  or  acquired  by  the  Commonwealth  and  sliall  be  vested 
in  and  belong  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  if  New  South  Wales  be  an 
Original  State  shall  be  in  that  State,  and  be  distant  not  less  than  one 
hundred  miles  from  Sydney. 

Such  territory  shall  contain  an  area  of  not  less  than  one  hundi^ 
square  miles,  and  such  portion  thereof  as  shall  consist  of  Crown  lands 
shall  be  granted  to  the  Commonwoalth  without  any  payment  therefor. 

The  Parliament  shall  sit  at  Melbourne  until  it  meet  at  the  seat  of 
Government. 

126.  The  Queen  may  authorise  the  Governor-General  to  appoint  any 
person  or  any  persons  jointly  or  severally  to  be  his  deputy  or  deputies 
within  any  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  that  capacity  to  exercise 
cluring  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor-General  such  powers  and  functions 
of  the  Governor-General  as  he  thinks  fit  to  assign  to  such  deputy  or 
deputies,  subject  to  any  limitations  expressed  or  directions  given  by  the 
Queen,  but  the  appointment  of  such  deputy  or  deputies  shall  not  affect 
the  exercise  by  the  Governor-General  himself  of  any  power  or  function. 

1 27.  In  reckoning  the  numbers  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth, 
or  of  a  State  or  other  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  aboriginal  natives 
shall  not  be  counted. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

ALTERATION   OF  THE   CONSTITUTION. 

1 28.  This  Constitution  shall  not  be  altered  except  in  the  following 
manner  : 

The  proposed  law  for  the  alteration  thereof  must  be  passed  by  an 
alxsolute  majority  of  each  House  of  The  Parliament,  and  not  less  than 
two  nor  more  than  six  months  after  its  passage  through  both  Houses 
the  proposed  law  shall  be  submitteil  in  each  State  to  the  electors 
qualified  to  vote  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
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fiot  if  either  House  passes  any  such  proposed  law  by  an  absolute 
majority  and  the  other  House  rejects  or  fails  to  pass  it  or  passes  it  with 
any  amendment  to  which  the  first-mentioned  House  will  not  agree,  and 
if  after  an  interval  of  three  months  the  first-mentioned  House  in  the 
same  or  the  next  session  again  passes  the  proposed  law  by  an  absolute 
majority  with  or  without  any  amendment  which  has  been  made  or 
agreed  to  by  the  other  House,  and  such  other  House  rejects  or  fails  to 
pass  it,  or  passes  it  with  any  amendment  to  which  the  first-mentioned 
House  will  not  agree,  the  Governor-General  may  submit  the  proposed 
law  as  last  proposed  by  the  first-mentioned  House,  and  either  with  or 
without  any  amendments  subsequently  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  to  the 
electors  in  each  State  qualified  to  vote  for  the  election  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

When  a  proposed  law  is  submitted  to  the  electors,  the  vqte  shall  be 
taken  in  such  manner  as  The  Parliament  prescribes.  But  until  the 
qualification  of  electors  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
becomes  uniform  throughout  the  Commonwealth  only  one-half  the 
electors  voting  for  and  against  the  proposed  law  shall  be  counted  in 
any  State  in  which  adult  suffrage  prevails. 

And  if  in  a  majority  of  the  States  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting 
approve  the  proposed  law,  and  if  a  majority  of  all  the  electors  voting 
also  approve  the  proposed  law,  it  shall  be  presented  to  the  Governor- 
General  for  the  Queen's  assent. 

No  alteration  diminishing  the  proportionate  representation  of  any 
State  in  either  House  of  The  Parliament,  or  the  minimum  number  of 
representatives  of  a  State  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  increasing 
diminishing,  or  otherwise  altering  the  limits  of  the  State,  or  in  any 
manner  affecting  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  in  relation  thereto, 
shall  become  law  unless  the  majority  of  the  electors  voting  in  that  State 
approve  the  proposed  law. 

SCHEDULE. 

OATH. 

I,  A.B.,  do  swear  that  I  will  be  faithfal  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  Her 
Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  Her  heirs  and  successors,  according  to  law.  ^o  help 
MK  God  : 

AFFIRM  A  TION. 

I,  A.B.,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  affirm  and  declare  that  I  will  be  faithful  and 
bear  true  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  Her  heirs  and  successors, 
according  to  law. 

(NoTB. — The  name  of  the  King  or  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  for  the  time  being  is  to  be  atibstituted  frcm  time  to  time.) 
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*  New  South  Wales. 

THE  prese&t  form  of  goTemment  in  New  South  Wales  was  inaugu- 
rated forty-six  years  ago,  the  '*  Act  to  confer  a  Consiittition  on 
New  South  Wales,  and  to  grant  a  Civil  List  to  Her  Majesty,"  havin^^ 
received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  16th  July,  1855.  This  important 
statute  was  proclaimed  in  Sydney  on  the  24th  November  of  the 
same  year,  and  at  once  came  into  0f)eratioD,  sweeping  away  entirely 
the  former  system,  and  constituting  an  elective  representative  CThamber 
— thus,  by  the  granting  of  equal  privileges,  making  the  colonists  of 
New  South  Wales  the  equals  of  their  countrymen  in  other  parts 
of  the  Empire.  The  ties  which  bound  the  state  to  the  mother  country 
were  in  no  way  loosened,  for  the  Constitution  Act  simply  conceded 
to  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  the  rights  which  prevailed  in  tlie 
United  Kingdom,  namely,  of  taxing  themselves,  and  of  being  governed 
by  Ministers  responsible  to  a  Parliament  elected  by  popular  vote.  The 
authority  vested  in  the  Sovereign  remains  the  same  as  before,  though 
the  mode  of  its  exercise  is  widely  different.  Prior  to  Hesponsible 
Government,  the  Sovereign  exercised,  through  the  Governor,  almost 
despotic  power,  this  official  uniting  in  himself  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative functions.  Personal  liberty  and  independence  were,  therefore, 
to  no  small  degree  in  his  control ;  but  with  the  establishment  of  Bespon- 
sible  Government  this  state  of  things  ceased,  and  the  greatest  measure 
of  individual  liberty  is  now  found  compatible  with  the  full  protection 
of  public  rights.  The  readiness  with  which  the  people  of  the  state 
adapted  themselves  to  the  fornu»  and  practice  of  their  new  government 
was  not  a  little  remarkable,  and  fully  justified  their  assumption  of  itn. 
privileges. 

All  laws  are  enacted  in  the  name  of  the  King,  *^  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Legislative  Assembly,"  tlie 
Governor,  as  the  Royal  Deputy,  immediately  giving  tlie  aseeat  of-  the 
Sovereign  to  Acts  of  Parliament,  or,  if  he  should  think  fit,  reserving 
them  for  the  consideration  of  His  Majesty.  In  order  that  the  ConRti> 
tution  may  be  clearly  understood,  it  will  be  well  to  consider,  under 
distinct  heads,  the  several  elements  of  which  the  Government  and 
Legislature  consist. 
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The  Governor, 

TrioT  to  1879  the  Governor  of  the  state  was  appointed  by  Letters 
Patent  under  the  Great  Seal ;  but  in  that  year  the  practice  was  dis- 
oontinued  on  the  advice  of  Sir  Alfred  Stephen,  given  daring  the  tenure- 
of  office  of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson.     The  change  was  first  carried  out 
in  the  appointment  of  Sir  Augustus  Loftus.     The  office  of  Governor 
is  now  constituted  by  permanent  Letters  Patent^  and  by  a  standing 
Conmuseiony  instead  of  as  formerly  by  letters  issued  pro  hoc  vice  only. 
The  Qovemor  receives  his  appointment  at  present  by  Commission  under 
the  Royal  sign  manual  and  signet,  which  recites  the  Letters  Patent  of 
the  29ih  April,  1879,  as  well  as  the  instructions  issued  (under  sign 
manual  and  signet)  in  further  declaration  of  the  King's   ''will  and 
pteamire."    The  original  Letters  Patent,  thus  recited  and  enforced,  declare^ 
that  the  Governor  is  directed  and  empowered  "to  do  and  execute  all 
things  that  belong  to  his  office  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Letters 
Patent,  and  of  such  Commission  as  may  be  issued  to  him  under  our  sign 
nanuai  and  signet,  and  according  to  such  instructions  as  may  from 
tirae  to  time  be  given  to  him  under  our  sign  manual  and  signet,  or  by 
our  Older  in  our  Privy  Coundl,  or  by  us  through  one  of  our  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  to  such  laws  as  are  now  or  shall  hereafter  be 
in  force  in  the  colony."     In  accordance  with  a  custom  which  has  lon^ 
prevailed,  no  Grovemor  retains  his  office  for  a  longer  period  than  six  years  ; 
and  should  he  die  or  become  incapable  of  performing  his  duties  during 
kis  tennre  <^  office,  or  be  removed  before  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  or 
should  he  have  occasion  to  leave  the  state  for  any  considerable  period, 
the  government  is  to  be  administered  (1)  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  ; 
or,  if  there  be  no  Lieutenant-Governor,  (2)  by  an  Administrator  to  bo 
appointed  according  to  the  provisions  ot  the  Letters  Patent  and  In- 
•tmctions.     The  present  Lieutenant-Governor  is  Sir  Frederick  Matthew 
Darley,  G.C.M.G.,  G.J.,  who  was  appointed  by  a  Commission,  dated  the 
23rd  November,  1891  ;  and  in  recent  years  the  duties  of  Administrator 
have  been  fuffilled  by  Sir  John  Lackey,  K.C.M.G.,  President  of  the 
Legislative  CounciL 

The  Lieutenant-Governor,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Administrator,  is 
empowered  by  his  Commission  to  fill  the  office  of  Grovemor  during  any 
temporary  absence  of  the  Governor  from  the  state ;  but  the  Governor 
may  not  be  absent  from  the  state,  except  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  his  instructions;  Without  the  King's  special  leave  he  may  not 
leave  the  state  for  a  period  exceeding  one  month  at  a  tinH^,  or 
exceeding  in  the  aggregate  one  month  for  every  year  of  his  service,, 
vnless  on  a  visit  to  the  Grovemor  of  a  neighbouring  state ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  may  leave  the  state  for  any  period  not  exceeding 
one  month  without  its  being  reckoned  as  a  departure,  if  he  shall  have 
previously  informed  the  Executive  Council  in  writing  of  his  intention, 
and  appointed  a  deputy  to  act  for  him  till  his  return.  This  deputy  must, 
Vk  the  first  instance^  be  the  Lieutenant-Governor  ;  but  if,  from  any  caus^. 
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the  services  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  should  not  be  available,  the 
Governor  maj  appoint  whomsoever  he  pleases  as  his  deputy. 

The  Governor's  functions,  according  to  the  Letters  Patent,  Com- 
mission, and  Instructions,  may  be  recapitulated  as  follow  : — 

The  Governor  is  the  custodian  of  the  Great  Seal,  under  which  all 
Cro^vn  grants,  etc.,  must  pass. 

The  Governor  has  the  appointment  of  his  own  Council — the  Executive. 
He  is  also  to  summon  that  Council,  and  is  ordinarily  its  President;  but 
in  his  absence  some  other  member  may  be  nominated  to  preside.  It 
is  usual,  however,  to  appoint  some  member  of  the  Ministry  permanent 
Vice-President,  who  presides  in  the  absence  of  the  Governor. 

The  Governor  is  the  fountain  of  honour  within  the  state,  since  to 
him  belongs  the  power  to  appoint,  in  the  King's  name,  all  Judges, 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  Commissioners,  and  other  "necessary  officers 
and  Ministers'*;  and,  by  virtue  of  his  powers  as  Viceroy,  he  may 
remove  from  the  exercise  of  his  office  any  official  so  appointed. 

The  Governor  is  also  the  depositary  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy 
within  the  state,  having  it  in  his  power  to  pardon,  either  absolutely 
or  conditionally,  any  offender  convicted  in  New  South  Wales.  He  can 
also  remit  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  due  to  the  Crown,  bat  he 
cannot  pardon  or  remit  on  the  condition  of  the  offender  voluntarily 
leaving  the  state,  unless  the  offence  has  been  a  political  one  only.  In 
all  capital  cases  until  recently  the  final  responsibility  of  deciding 
whether  or  not  the  death  penalty  should  be  carried  out  rested  solely 
with  the  Governor,  but,  by  a  new  arrangement  which  has  been  agreed 
to  by  all  the  Australasian  colonies,  such  final  power  is  now  exercised 
by  the  Governor  "with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council."  This 
places  the  procedure  of  these  colonies,  in  regard  to  capital  cases,  on 
similar  lines  to  the  system  that  has  for  some  time  past  been  in  force 
in  Canada.  Its  adoption  was  suggested  and  strongly  urged  by  Lord 
Onslow,  the  former  Governor  of  New  Zealand ;  and  Lord  Knutsford, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  the  second  Salisbury  Ad- 
ministration, ascertained  the  views  of  the  various  Australasian  colonieH 
upon  the  subject.  It  being  found  that  they  all  accepted  the  proposal 
as  an  improvement  upon  the  practice  then  existing,  a  circular  despatch 
was  sent  to  each  colony  with  instructions  for  its  adoption.  The  ne-vr 
system  was  first  brought  into  operation  in  New  South  Wales  towards 
the  end  of  October,  1892. 

The  Governor  is  also  vested  with  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  enabling 
him  to  nominate  the  members  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Legislature, 
and  to  summon,  prorogue  to  a  future  day,  or  dissolve  "any  legislative 
body"  existing  in  the  state.  His  instructions,  however,  provide 
that  in  the  exercise  of  the  above  powers  he  is  to  act  by  the  advice  of 
the  Executive  Council  in  all  cases  except  those  whose  nature  is  such 
that  in  his  opinion  the  public  service  "  would  sustain  material  prejudice 
were  he  to  follow  such  advice,''  or  in  mattere  too  trivial  to  submit  to 
(he  Council,  or  "  too  urgent  to  admit  of  their  advice  being  given  "  ;  but 
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in  all  such  urgent  cases  he  must  communicate  to  the  Council  as  soon  as 
practicable  the  measures  taken  by  him,  and  his  reasons  for  acting.  It  is 
expressly  provided,  however,  that  the  Governor  may,  if  he  think  fit, 
disregaiti  the  advice  of  the  Executive  and  act  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  declared  will  of  his  advisers,  but  in  such  cases  he  is  required  to 
make  a  full  report  of  the  whole  circumstances  for  the  information  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

The  Grovemor  acts  as  Viceroy  as  regards  giving  the  Hoyal  assent  to 
or  vetoing  Bills  passed  by  the  Legislature,  or  reserving  them  for  the 
special  consideration  of  the  Sovereign.  The  instructions  deal  at  large 
with  this  matter,  but  it  is  usual  in  practice  to  be  guided  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  advice  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown.  There  are  eight 
different  classes  of  Bills,  however,  to  which  the  Governor  is  bound  to 
refuse  the  Royal  assent.     They  are : — 

(1.)  Divorce    Bills    (that   is,    private    bills   divorcing    particular 

persons). 
(2.)  Bills  making  any  kind  of  grant,  gratuity,  or  donation  to  the 

Governor. 
(3.)  Bills  affecting  the  currency. 
(4.)  Bills  imposing  differential  duties,  which  are  not  in  accordanc«^ 

with  the  Australian  Colonies  Duties  Act,  1873. 
(5.)  Bills  apparently  contrary  to  Imperial  treaty  obligations. 
(6.)  BOls  interfering  with  the  discipline  or  control  of  His  Majesty's 

land  or  sea  forces  employed  in  the  state. 

(7.)  Bills  of  great  importance,  or  extraordinary  in  their  nature, 

whereby  the  Royal  prerogative,  or  the  rights  and  property 

of    His  Majesty's  subjects  residing  beyond  the  state,   or 

the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 

dependencies,  may  be  prejudiced. 

^8.)  Bills  containing  provisions  to  which  the  Royal  assent  has 

already  been  refused,  or  which  have  been  once  disallowed, 

unless  they  contain   a  clause  suspending  their  operation 

until  the  King's  pleasure  has  been  signified,  or  unless  the 

Governor  is   satisfied   that  there  is   urgent  necessity  for 

bringing  any  such  Bill  into  iaimediate  operation,  in  which 

ease  he  is  empowered  to  assent  to  the  Bill  on  behalf  of 

the  King,  if  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  England, 

or  inconsistent  with  Imperial  treaty  obligations  ;   and  in 

every  such  case  he  is  required  to  transmit  the  Bill  to  Hi.s 

Majesty,  together  with  his  reasons  for  assenting  to  it. 

The  following  Acts  of  Parliament  regulate  the  action  of  the  Governor 

in  assenting  to  Bills  on  behalf  of  the  King,  or  reserving  them  for  the 

ooosideration  of  the  Sovereign  : — 5  and  6  Vic,  cap.  76,  sees.  31-32  ;  7 

and  8  Vic,  cap.  74,  sea  7 ;  and  13  and  14  Vic,  cap.  59,  sees.  13,  32, 

and  33.     The  effect  of  these  enactments  is  to  deprive  any  reserved  Bill 

of  all  force  and  legality  until  the  King's  assent  thereto  has  been  formally 

communicated  to  the  Governor ;  and  power  is  given  to  His  Majesty  to 
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veto  an  J  BiH  to  ivhich  tlie  Governor  has  assented  on  his  behalf  within 
two  years  after  the  receipt  <^  such  Bill  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  in  which  case  the  Bill  is  to  be  declared  null  and  void  by 
message  of  the  Governor,  and  proclamation.  Beserved  Bills  are  to  be 
laid  before  His  Majesty  in  Council,  and  the  King  may  allow  them  or 
not  within  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  day  on  which  they  were 
reserved  by  the  Governor.  The  King's  assent  to  reserved  Bills  may  be 
transmitted  by  telegram. 

By  Act  7  Vic,  No.  16,  all  Acts  of  Parliament  which  become  law 
are  required  to  be  registered  by  the  Registrar-General  within  ten  days 
of  their  so  becoming  law. 

The  above  is  a  summary  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Governor,  as 
defined  by  his  instructions  and  the  Letters  Patent;  bat  additional  duties 
have  been  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Constitution  and  Electoral  Acta 
In  accordance  with  these  enactments  he  must  summon  the  Legislative 
Assembly  ;  appoint  the  President  of  the  Legislative  Council ;  prorogue 
or  dissolve  Parliament ;  appoint  his  ministers /Tro/Trto  motu  ;  also  appoint, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Executive,  all  public  ofHcers  whose  appointment  is 
not  vested  in  heads  of  departments  ;  issue  all  warrants  for  the  payment 
of  money  ;  issue  the  writs  for  general  elections,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Speaker,  issue  writs  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  the  Assembly. 

In  summoning,  proroguing,  or  dissolving  Parliament^  the  Governor 
usually  acts  according  to  the  advice  tendered  him  by  the  Cabinet ;  but 
he  is  in  no  way  bound  to  do  so,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  sometimes 
declined  to  be  guided  by  his  Ministers.  This,  however,  has  never 
happened  except  in  respect  to  granting  a  dissolution.  As  to  summoning 
or  proroguing,  a  difference  of  opinion  is  hardly  likely  to  arise.  The 
relations  established  between  the  Ministry  and  the  representatives  of 
the  people  are  in  accordance  with  the  time-honoured  precedents  prevail- 
ing in  Great  Britain,  >^'hich  may  be  thus  defined.  The  Cabinet  must  be 
ohosen  from — "(1)  Members  of  the  Legislature;  (2)  holding  the  same 
political  views,  and  chosen  from  the  party  possessing  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  (3)  carrying  out  a  concerted  policy  ;  (4)  under  a 
common  responsibility,  to  be  signified  by  a  collective  resignation  in  the 
event  of  Parliamentary  censui^ ;  and  (5)  acknowledging  a  common 
subordination  ig  one  Chief  Minister.^' 

The  Imperial  rule  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  a  Government 
is  l)ound  to  resign  is  as  follows : — Censui^,  involving  loss  of  office,  rests 
entirely  with  the  Lower  House,  or  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature  ; 
hence,  directly  a  Ministry  fails  to  command  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  must  give  place  to  another.  Want  of  confidence  in  a 
Cabinet  may  be  shown  in  three  ways :  first,  by  a  direct  vote  of  censure, 
or  a  specific  declaration  of  want  of  confidence ;  second,  by  a  vote 
disapproving  of  some  act  of  the  Government ;  or,  third,  by  the  rejeo* 
tion  of  some  important  measure  introduced  by  the  Ministry.  In  any 
of  these  cases  Ministers  must  either  resign,  or  appeal  to  the  country  tif 
they  can  get  the  Sovereign  to  sanction  a  new  election. 
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Tbeee  rales  have  been  virtually  adopted  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
the  undoubted  right  of  the  Governor,  as  the  depositary  of  the  Royal 
prerogative,  to  refuse  to  grant  a  dissolution,  if  he  think  fit,  has  been 
fiiore  than  once  exercised.  In  March,  1877,  »Sir  Hercules  Robinson 
refused  to  grant  a  dissolution  to  Sir  John  Robertson,  and  in  September 
of  the  same  y^r  he  also  declined  to  enable  Sir  Henry  Farkes  to  go  to 
the  country.  The  reason  alleged  in  each  case  was  that  the  Assembly 
refosed  to  make  provision  for  the  expenditure  of  the  year.  It  will  thus 
he  seen  that  a  grave  responsibility  is  thrown  upon  the  Governor  in  the 
exercise  of  the  unquestioned  right  of  granting  or  refusing  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  and  in  the  cases  mentioned  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson  acted  within  his  powers.  The  Viceroy  is  the 
conservator  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  whole  population,  and  it 
must  be  evident  that  grave  evils  would  ensue  were  a  dissolution  to  take 
place  before  supplies  had  been  granted. 

The  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy  is  such  an  important 
fanction  of  the  Governor,  and  he  is  so  liable  on  some  occasions  to 
have  strong  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  in  connection  with  it, 
that  it  will  be  well  to  quote  at  length  the  instructions  received  a  few 
years  ago  upon  this  point.  The  mode  of  procedure  in  capital  cases  has 
aheady  been  referred  to,  and  in  other  cases  the  Governor  is  instructed 
not  to  pardon  or  reprieve  any  offender  without  receiving  the  advice  of 
one,  at  least,  of  his  Ministers ;  and  in  any  case  in  which  such  pardon 
or  reprieve  might  directly  affect  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  or  of  any 
country  or  place  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grovemment  of  the 
state,  the  Governor  must,  before  deciding  as  to  either  pardon  or 
reprieve,  take  those  interests  specially  into  his  own  personal  con- 
sideration in  conjunction  with  such  advice  as  aforesaid.  In  another 
part  of  his  instructions  the  Governor  is  permitted  to  act  in 
opposition  to  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council  "if  he  see 
sufficient  cause,"  but  he  is  to  report  any  such  matter  to  the  Sovereign 
without  delay. 

The  Executive, 

The  Executive  Council  is  now  composed  of  seven  salaried  Ministers, 
namely ;  the  Premier  and  Chief  Secretary,  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  the 
Attorney-General  and  Minister  of  Justice,  the  Secretary  for  Lands,  the 
fiecretaiy  for  Public  Works,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Minister  for  Labour  and  Industry,  the  Secretary  for  Mines  and  Agri- 
culture, with  a  Vice-President,  and  two  members  without  portfolio. 
'Hiese  form  the  Cabinet,  and,  of  course,  are  responsible  to  Parliament. 
*Rie  Ministry,  as  the  advisers  of  the  Governor,  must  also  retain  his 
confidence ;  but,  practically,  this  is  seldom  likely  to  be  withdrawn,  so 
long  as  tliey  command  a  working  majority  in  the  Assembly.  The 
Oovemor  may  dissolve  Parliament  although  the  Ministry  have  not  sus- 
tained a  defeat,  and  in  this  case  the  continued  existence  of  any 
^vemment  would  depend  directly  on  the  vote  of  the  constituencies, 
hut  such  a  contingency  can  happen  but  seldom. 
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Apart  from  the  Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Council,  who  holds  no 
portfolio,  it  is  rare  for  more  than  one  i&linister  to  be  selected  from 
the  Upper  House,  and  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  principle  of 
the  responsibility  of  members  of  the  Government  to  Parliament 
is  fully  earned  out.  For  every  act  of  the  Governor  as  Viceroy  some 
Minister  is  responsible  to  Parliament ;  and  even  in  matters  of 
Imperial  interest,  where  the  final  onus  rests  upon  the  Governor, 
he  himself  is  responsible  to  the  Imperial  Government,  whose  members 
are  under  the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons,  so  that  no  loop- 
hole is  left  for  the  exercise  of  any  arbitrary  act.  Tlie  Crown,  except 
in  two  instances  (appeals  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  bestowal  of 
titles),  acts  towards  the  Executive  through  it^  representative,  the 
Governor ;  and  so  long  ago  as  the  inception  of  Hesponsible  Government, 
Earl  Grey  declared,  in  an  official  despatch,  that  he  should  make  ^'  a 
judicious  use  of  the  influence,  rather  than  of  the  authority,  of  his  office, '* 
wliich  wise  maxim  has  usually  been  followed.  But  in  extreme  cases, 
such  as  when  his  sanction  is  requested  to  any  illegal  proceeding,  the 
Governor  is  bound,  without  question,  to  keep  the  law^  though  he  may 
thereby  be  brought  into  hostile  relations  with  the  Cabinet.  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach,  in  a  communication  to  the  Gt)vemor-General  of  Canada  in 
1879,  clearly  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  the  Governor  of  any  British 
Colony  ''has  an  unquestionable  constitutional  right  to  dismiss  bis 
Ministers,  if  from  any  cause  he  feels  it  incumbent  on  him  to  do  so.'* 
This  does  not  militate  against  the  doctrine  of  responsibility ;  for  if  the 
Ministry  appointed  by  the  Governor  do  not  possess  the  confidence 
of  Parliament,  they  cannot  hold  office,  and  the  Governor  will  bc^ 
forced  to  give  way,  or  else  persevere  till  he  can  select  a  Ministry 
whom  the  Assembly  will  accept.  The  final  control  will  thus  be,  as  in 
every  other  case,  with  the  representatives  of  the  people.  In  matters 
of  routine  the  Governor  will  necessarily  act  on  the  advice  of  hi^^ 
Ministers,  and  in  most  cases  relating  to  the  internal  economy  of  the 
departments,  he  will  even  adopt  the  individual  recommendations  of  the 
Ministers  by  whom  they  are  severally  controlled. 

As  regards  matters  of  purely  Imperial  interest,  the  Governor  is 
responsible  to  the  British  authorities  for  their  due  conservation.  If, 
in  consequence  of  his  action  in  any  such  matter,  he  is  involved  in  a 
dispute  with  his  Ministers,  he  is  bound  to  refer  them  to  the  Soverei^, 
should  his  action  have  been  endorsed  by  the  Colonial  Office.  If  his 
conduct  were  not  approved  of  in  England  he  would  most  likely  be  recalled. 
It  follows  from  this,  that  in  no  case  can  the  Governor  be  held  to  be 
responsible  directly  to  Parliament  for  his  conduct.  His  MjniKters  art* 
responsible,  but  personally  he  has  only  to  render  an  account  to  the 
Crown  itself — that  is,  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

The  Executive  Council  cannot  discharge  any  function  unless  dulv 
siimmoned  by  the  Governor,  and  unless  at  lea.9t  two  members,  in 
addition  to  the  Governor  or  presiding  member,  be  present  to  farm  a 
quorum.     Formal  minutes  are,  of  course,  kept  of  all  proceedings. 
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Since  the  iutroiiuction  of  Responsible  Governuent  there  have  been 
thirty  Ministries ;  but  as  four  of  these  became  merged  into  tliose 
next  succeeding  without  the  resignation  of  their  members,  the  actual 
number  of  cabinets  holding  power  may  properly  be  said  to  have  been 
twenty-six,  whose  average  tenure  of  office,  excluding  the  Ministry  at 
present  in  power,  has  been  about  one  year  and  six  and  a  half  months. 
Ten  Governments  were  displaced  by  votes  of  censure,  expressed  or 
implied;  three  resigned  in  consequence  of  defeat  on  important  measures 
of  policy;  two  retired  on  being  saved  from  defeat  only  by  the  Speaker's 
casting-vote,  and  three  others  through  a  motion  for  the  adjournment 
of  the  House  being  carried  against  them  ;  four,  as  previously  stated, 
were  merged  into  the  succeeding  Ministries ;  five  resigned  without  a 
direct  vote  being  carried  against  them,  but  in  consequence  of  not  pos- 
sessing a  working  majority  ;  one  Government  fell  to  pieces  through 
internal  disagreements ;  and  '  one  resigned  in  consequence  of  the 
Governor  declining  to  appoint  to  the  Legislative  Council  a  certain 
number  of  its  nominees. 

The  Farliamsnt. 

It  seems  a  singular  omission  in  the  Constitution  Act  that  no  definition 
is  given  of  the  relative  powers  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Legisla- 
tive Assembly.  Such  is  the  fact,  but  little  inconvenience  has  arisen 
thereby,  since  by  common  consent  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  precedents 
regulating  the  proceedings  and  relations,  inter  ««,  of  the  two  Houses  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  shall  be  followed,  so  far  as  applicable,  in  New 
South  Wales.  The  Constitution  Act  provides  that  all  money  Bills  shall 
be  introduced  in  the  Lower  House  only.  The  important  rule  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  afiirmed  two  hundred  years  ago  and  constantly 
enforced  ever  since,  that ''  all  aids  and  supplies,  and  aids  to  His  Majesty 
i&  Parliament,  are  the  sole  gift  of  the  Commons,  and  it  is  the  undoubted 
right  of  the  Commons  to  direct,  limit,  and  appoint  in  such  Bills  the 
ends,  pui-poses,  considerations,  conditions,  limitations,  and  qualifications. 
of  8u<£  grants,  which  ought  not  to  be  changed  or  altei^ed  by  the  House 
of  Lords,"  is  also  held  to  be  in  force  as  regards  the  Parliament  of  this, 
'itate,  and  has  generally  been  recognised  and  acted  upon« 

The  two  Houses,  however,  do  not  possess  the  most  important  of  the* 
privileges  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  namely,  the  right  of  punishing  for 
contempt,  although  the  Legislative  Assembly  has,  on  one  occasion, 
ponished  one  of  its  members,  by  expelling  him  for  conduct,  beyond  its 
precincts,  assumed  to  be  dishonourabla  Ajb  regards  disorderly  conduct 
within  the  walls  of  the  Chamber,  it  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
luid  affirmed  by  the  Privy  Council,  that  the  Assembly  only  possesses  the 
power  of  suspending  a  member  for  disorderly  conduct  for  the  period 
of  the  sitting  at  which  he  displays  such  conduct.  A  member  may  also 
be  removed  from  the  House  by  order  of  the  Speaker  if  he  pefBista  in 
obstruction  or  contemns  the  Standing  Orders ;  but  fortunately  this 
course  has  seldom  been  rendered  necessary. 
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WitnessoB  niay  be  fiummoned  to  ^iva  evidence  Isefdre  eiOlier  House,  or 
before  committeeB  of  the  Council  or  A^eembly,  the  neoeeaary  potwen  iior 
compelling  their  attendance  having  been  conlenred  by  an  Aot  paraed  in 
1881.  Any  person  .diBobeying  a  BummonB  nmy  be  arrested  on  a  Jndge^s 
warrant ;  and  the  maximam  penalty  lor  refusiBg  to  give  eiadenee  is 
in^prisonment  for  one  calendar -month. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Leigialative  Council  is  not  limited 
by  the  Constitution  Act^  although  the  mininram  number  is  fixed 
at  twenty-one.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  giv«8  power  to  a  €kyve]ai0r 
to  quash  any  possible  obstruction  on  the  part  of  the  Council  to 
the  will  of  the  Government  and  the  Xiower  House  by  *'  swamping  " 
the  Council.  Such  a  proceeding,  however,  can  hardly  be  bold  to  be 
allowable,  except  under  eictveme  circumstances.  As  .a  matter  of  fact,  «n 
attempt  to  ^^  swamp  "  the  Council  was  made  during  one  of  the  .premier- 
ships  of  Sir  Charles  Cowper,  but  public  opinion  condemned  the 
course  most  strongly,  although  the  somewhat  peculiar  circumstanees  ol 
the  case  were  thought  at  the  time  to  justify  the  .Qovemor's  action.  The 
authorities  in  England  severely  rebuked  the  Governor  (Sir  John  Young) 
for  the  course  he  had  taken,  and  since  then  "swamping''  the  Council  has 
never  been  seriously  entertained,  nor  is  therie  much  chance  that  it  will 
ever  again  be  attempted.  The  principle  in  fact  has  been  affirmed,  .on 
the  basis  of  an  understanding  entered  into  between  Sir  John  Young  and 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day  (on  both  sides  of  the  House),  that  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council  should  be  limited  to  a  convenient 
number,  and  that  jio  nominations  should  ever  be  made  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  x^rty  which  happens  to  be  in  power.  A 
deadlock  between  the  two  Houses  is  provided  against  by  the  universal 
feeling  that  the  Assembly  represents  the  will  of  the  people,  and  in  such 
case  the  Council  would  certainly  have  to  give  way  to  the  deliberate 
irill  of  the  people's  representatives.  The  Council  is  intended  bs  a  check 
to  iiasty -legislation  ;  audit  donbCleBS  acts  as  a  useful  "  brake  "  to  violent 
party  feeling. 

The  Jjeffislative  Council, 

As  before  stated,  the  -members  of  the  tJpper  House  are  nominated 
by  the  Governor,  the  minimum  mnnber  composing  the  Hou6e  being 
fiied  at  -twenty-one.  No  limit  to  the  nuniber  is  iixed  by  the  Consti- 
tution'Act,' but,  in  accorda^ice  with-the  arrangeinent  already  described, 
the-iDumber  of  members  is  pvadtically  kept  down  by  the  exclusion  of 
a}]  purely'  political  Rppoiritments.  As  the  >number  of  nfembers  of  the 
Astem-bly  has  increased  to  125,  the  ntnuberiof  meAibers  composing  the 
Oouncil-in-December,  190!  (seventy-five),  cannot  be  considered  an  oniair 
pV^portion,  as  the  ratio  of  increfaiSe  has.  not  'been  TitUch-  greater  than  in  the 
eiuie  qf  t&fe  Lbwer  House.*  •  Every  (m»Bmber  of  the  Council  mtistbeof 
fcill*  djge^and  either «  natural^born-or  a  duly  naturalised  subjtdct:  -F^ur^ 
Ditto  of  the  melanbeira  n^st 'be  persons  not  holding  imy  paid  ofiice  tinder 
tbe'Ctbwn,  but  t^is  isndt  held  to  include  offioers  ^^in  IHis "Maje6t^« 
sea  and  land  forces  on  full  or,iralf  pay/  or  fethsed'Aoffioers  on  f^ensions.'' 
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ISiovgh  the  J^i^paintment  is  for  Uf^*,  a  member  nifty  iresign  his  seat,  and 
lie  aiM>  forCeitfi  it  by  absence  irom  the  House  for  two  coiwecutive  sessions 
viUioat  leftve,  by  beeomiii^  Aaturalised  in  a  -foreign  .Sjiate,  by  becoming 
iMttkrup^  by  beooQiing  a  public  contractor  or  a  defaulter,  and  by  being 
4iteioted  of  tseaacm  or  beuig  convieted  of  felony  or  any  infamous  crime. 
Zhe  Governor  :appQint6,  and,  if  necessary,  removes  ihe  President,  who 
wmfMpeuk  in  debate,  but  can  only  give  a  casting-vote.  An  attendance 
4tf  one- third  of  the  meiftb(«s  on  .the  roll  was  formerly  necessary  to  con 
«titute  a  quomm,  but  tti  Aot  has  been  carried  reducing  ihe  proportion  to 
'Que^ourth.  The  Council  xaufit  bold  a  sittingat least  once  in  every  year, 
and  no  greater  interval  than  twelve  months  must  elapse  between  session 
aud  session.  The  proceedings  are  regulated  by  standing  orders,  which 
are,  in  the  niaio,  similar  to  those  of  the  Assembly,  the  latter  being 
frsmed  on  the  model  of  the  rules  obtaining  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Ko  member  may  sit  or  vote  till  he  has  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or 
<he  af&t*mation  prescribed  iu  lieu  of  that  oath. 

The  Legislaiive  Assembly, 

In  the  Session  of  1892-3,  an  Act  was  passed,  entitled  the  Parliament- 
ary Electorates  and  Elections  Act  of  1893,  by  which  the  course  ot 
procedure  in  regard  to  elections  for  the  jLegislative  Assembly  of  JS!ew 
Sooth  Wales  was  almost  entirely  changed.  The  enactments  un^cr 
which  su(^h  elections  had  been  conducted  up  to  that  time — the  Electoral 
Act  of  1880,  and  the  Went  worth  Subdivision  Act— were  repealed 
«pon  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1893,  with  the  exception  of  certain  pro- 
visions which  have  since  been  abrogated  by  proclamation.  During  the 
year  1896  several  junportant  .alterations  were  made  in  the  1893  Act  in 
the  direction  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  of  the  removal  of 
restrictions  placed  upon  electors  changing  their  residence  from  one 
district  to  another.  In'  1 902  the  f rs  n^hise  was  extended  to  women.  The 
Juain  {M-inciples  of  the  new  electoral  system  may  be  thus  summarised  >— 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Asr-embly,  which  had  grown 
hy  virtue  of  the  Expansion  Clauses  of  the  Act  of  1880  from  108  to  147, 
was  reduced  to  125,  and  the  number  of  electorates,  now  denominated 
Electoral  Districts,  was  inci'eased  from  seventy-four  to  125.  Under  the 
new  system,  therefore,  there  are  exactly  as  many  membei's.as  electorates, 
«r,  in  other  words,  theire  are  single  electorates.  This,  of  course,  involved 
a  complete  re^iistribution  of  tbe  electorates,  and  special  machinery  had 
to  be  created  in  order  that  tliis  might  be  done.  In  accordance  with 
the  Act  three  Commissioners  were  appointed,  to  -whom  was  entrusted 
itheduty  of  .div^ing  the  state  into  125  districts,  each  containing  aa 
nearly  as  might  be  the  same  mnnber  of  electors.  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  quota  of  electors  to  b^  apportioned  t(>eabh  electorate,  the  number.of 
resident  ^leotors  on  the  v<A\  .for  1892-3^  >which  happened  to  be  282,851 , 
"lias  divided  by  125,^tancl  the  ^q«otient,  2,263,  was4ixed  afe- the  standard 
tmtnber  of  electors  entitled  -to -ope- representative.  In  mapping  out  the 
llttv  Electoral  if i84incts^i:the<I^mifniBsi^ers<weiie^r6q«d#^^^^       form  theih 
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so  aB  to  inclade  the  standard  numl^r  of  electors  as  nearly  as  possible; 
at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  avoid  inconvenient  divisions,  a  margin  of 
200  voters  either  above  or  below  the  standard  number  was  allowed, 
which  margin  it  was  permittied,  in  exceptional  cases,  to  increase  to  600 
either  way,  on  satisfactory  reason  for  taking  that  action  being  furnished 
by  the  Commissioners.  No  adjustment  of  electorates  has  taken  place 
since  the  first  made  under  the  Act  of  1893 ;  but  the  Act  contemplates 
re-adjustments  shortly  after  the  taking  of  a  census,  and  also,  if  necessary, 
every  four  or  five  years.    The  last  census  was  taken  in  1901. 

The  qualification  for  an  elector  is  that  he  must  be  a  natural-bom 
subject  who  has  resided  in  New  South  Wales  for  a  continuous  period 
of  one  year,  or  a  naturalised  subject  who  has  resided  in  the  state 
continuously  for  one  year  after  naturalisation.  It  was  provided  in  the 
principal  Act  that  in  either  case  he  must  have  resided  three  months 
continuously  in  the  electoral  district  for  which  he  claimed  to  vote ; 
but  by  the  amending  Act  60  Vic.  No.  25  the  period  of  residence  was 
reduced  to  one  month  in  the  case  of  a  person  already  on  the  rollSy  and 
who  had  but  removed  from  one  district  to  another.  Every  such  person, 
being  of  the  full  age  of  21  years,  and  not  otherwise  disqualified,  is 
entitled  to  have  his  name  on  the  electoral  roll,  and  to  have  an  elec- 
tor's right  issued  to  him.  The  disqualifications,  iinder  the  Constitution 
Act,  apply  to  persons  attainted  or  convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  other 
infamous  offence  in  any  part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions,  unless  they 
have  received  a  free  or  conditional  pardon,  or  have  undergone  the  sen- 
t3nce  passed  on  them  for  such  ofience;  and,  under  subsequent  enactments, 
to  persons  in  the  Naval  and  Military  Service  on  full  pay  (except  the  militia 
and  volunteers),  and  to  persons  of  unsound  mind,  or  in  receipt  of  public 
charity.     All  other  disqualifications  have  now  been  removed. 

Power  was  given  to  the  Governor  under  the  Act  of  1893  to  subdivide 
each  electoral  district  into  divisions,  and  to  appoint  to  each  district  an 
Electoral  Registrar,  with  Deputy  Registrars  for  the  several  divisions 
It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  these  Registrars  and  Deputy  Registrars 
to  issue  certificates  known  as  electors'  rights  to  those  entitled  to 
them.  These  electors'  rights  are  printed  in  red  ink  upon  paper 
specially  prepared  to  prevent  fraudulent  imitations,  with  butts,  like 
cheques,  in  accordance  with  the  forms  shown  in  Schedule  A  of  the 
principal  and  amending  Acts.  They  are  bound  in  books,  and  numbered 
consecutively  in  black  figures.  Every  person  who  has  established  his 
qualification  to  vote,  and  who  has  been  placed  on  the  electoral  roll, 
is  entitled  to  receive  an  elector's  right  upon  signing  his  name  in  a 
book  kept  for  that  pur|)08e,  as  well  as  on  the  butt  and  the  face  of  the 
right  itself.  Under  the  principal  Act  an  elector  who  removed  from  one 
district  to  another  within  thiee  months  of  an  election  was  practically 
disfranchised ;  but,  as  stated  above,  this  period  has  now  been  reduced 
to  one  month,  and  until  the  elector  is  qualified  to  vote  in  the  district  to 
which  he   has   removed  he  may  ime   his  right  in  his   old  district 
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Provision  is  also  made  for  the  issue  of  a  substituted  right  in  the  event  of 
a  r^ht  being  lost  or  defaced.  Every  elector's  right  remains  in  force  until 
cancelled  in  the  prescribed  manner.  It  is  provided  by  the  amending 
legislation  of  1896  that  an  elector  who  has  changed  his  abode  from  one 
dtttrict  to  another  may  obtain  a  right  for  his  new  district  after  he  has 
resided  one  month  therein,  and  may  have  his.  name  inscribed  on  the 
Additional  Boll  on  a  declaration  by  the  Registrar  of  his  original 
ilistrict  stating  that  he  was  enroUed  there.  When  the  Registrar  of 
any  district  grants  an  application  for  an  elector's  right  other  than  in 
liea  of  one  held  for  another  district,  he  inscribes  the  name  of  the  elector 
in  a  Provisional  List,  cc^ies  of  which,  during  the  first  week  of  each 
month,  are  exhibited  at  every  post-office  and  police-ofBce  within  the 
district,  so  that  objection  to  any  name  may  be  taken  and  heard  at  the 
Revision  Court  of  the  district,  to  be  presided  over  by  a  Stipendiary  or 
Police  Magistrate,  specially  appointed  as  a  Revising  Magistrate.  All 
names  passed  at  the  monthly  Revision  Court  are  then  inscribed  on  the 
Additional  Boll. 

.  During  the  first  week  in  August  of  each  year,  the  Registrar  must 
make  out  a  general  list  of  all  persons  on  the  electoral  roll  for  his  district, 
as  well  as  of  those  to  whom  electors'  rights  have  been  issued  since  the  last 
roil  was  printed ;  and  copies  of  all  such  lists  are  exhibited  for  public 
inspection  at  every  post-office  in  the  electoral  district.  Any  person 
objecting  to  any  name  upon  the  list  must  give  to  the  Registrar,  in 
writing,  his  reasons  for  such  objection,  and  the  Registrar  must  notify 
the  same  to  the  person  to  whom  objection  is  taken.  Every  Registrar  is 
mipplied  quarterly,  by  the  District  Registrar  of  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Marriages,  with  a  list  of  all  males  above  the  age  of  21  years  whose  deaths 
have  been  registered  within  the  quarter  in  that  particular  district.  As 
no  provision  is  made  for  the  exchange  of  these  lists  of  deceased  persons 
between  different  districts,  it  is  possible  for  the  names  of  electors  who 
died  outside  their  own  districts  to  remain  on  the  roll,  and  it  is  known 
that  this  often  happens,  unless  sufficient  proof  of  death  is  furnished 
by  objectors.  The  Comptroller-General  of  Prisons  and  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Police  must  forward  quarterly  to  the  Minister  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Act  a  list  of  all  males  above  the  age  of 
20  years  in  any  gaol,  lock-up,  or  other  place  of  detention;  and  the 
Minister  must  send  to  the  Registrar  of  each  district  such  particulars  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purification  of  the  electoral  roll  for  such  district. 
The  Reinstrar  must  then  write  on  a  copy  of  the  electoral  roll,  against  the 
name  of  eveiy  person  on  the  lists  supplied  to  him  as  above,  the  words 
"dead  "  or  "in  custody,  disqualified,"  or  simply  "  in  custody  "  where  the 
particulars  supplied  do  not  appear  to  be  such  as  to  disqualify  the  pei'son. 
Under  the  principal  Act  a  Revision  Court  was  held  in  Octobtsr  each 
year ;  but  under  the  amending  Act  a  monthly  Revision  Court  is  now 
held,  at  which  objections  may  be  heard,  and  claims  for  insertion  on  the 
lists  considered ;  and  from  the  lists,  when  duly  corrected  and  certified 
to  by  the  magistrate  presiding  at  the  Court,  the  electoral  roll  is  printed. 
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tn  the  year  1900  and  every  third  year  tfaereaAer  the  General  Umt  & 
to  be  made  tip  f<rom  the  butts  o£  the  electors'  rigbta  imtted  to  pecioii» 
**  then  "  entitled  to  vote. 

Writs  for  1^  election  of  members  o£  the  Assembly  am  issued  by  the- 
€k)vemor  in  the  case  of  a  general  election,  and  by  the  Speaker,  or,  m, 
his  absence  or  if  there  should  be  no  Speaker,  by  the  Governor,  in.  the- 
base  of  &  bye-election.  The  writs  for  a  geneval  election  ane  rsqoiasd  t» 
issued  within  four  clear  days  from  the  proclamtttion  dissQlviiig^ 
Parliament,  and  are  made  returnable  not  later  tbaa  thivty-ftve-  dajEs. 
fbom  the  dwte  of  issue.  Parliament  musir  meet  not  Ivter  tfaaa  seven 
days  from  the  return  of  the  writSr  The  polling:  day  for  a  geiftsmi 
electioa  is  fixed  as  the  eighteenth  day  from  the  date  of  the  issue  ci  tte- 
writs. 

A  pevBOn,  to  be  qudified  as  a  candidate,,  must  be  the.  holder  of  mm 
elector's  right.  Each  candidate  must  be  nominated  by  at  least  vol 
eleetora  for  the  district.  The  nomination  must  be  mader  in  writing,, 
signed  by  the  nominators,  and  endorsed  by  the  candidate^  consentiii^ 
to  the  nomination.  No  elector  can  have  more  than  <Mie  vote  in.  th» 
sfcate,.  or,  in  other  wesdsy  the  ''one  man  one  vote"  psinmple  is  rni^ 
forced.  No  elector  can  nominate  more  than  one  candidate.  No  deposit 
from  a  candidate  is  required.  Proper  provision  is  made  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Returning  Officers,  substitutes,  depntiea^  poU-elerks^  and 
scrutineers)  much  as  in  the  Act  of  ISSO*.  Uni^r  the  principal  Aet  t&e 
poll  was  open  from  8  a.m.-  to  6  p.m.  in  the  months  from  October  t» 
March  inelusive,^  and  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  from  April  to  September 
inclusive  ;  bat  under  the  Parliamentary  MeeiiDns  (Polling)  Act  (No.  20 
of  1898)  the  poll  remains  open  from  8  a.m.  to  6-  p.m.,.  irrespective  of  the 
seMon  of  the  year  when  the  election  is  held.  Every  person  claiming'  to 
vote  must  exhibit  his  elector's  right,  satisfy  the  Ketuming  Offieer  that 
he  is  the  person  on  the  roll  who  should  possess  that  right,  and  demand 
a  ballot-paper.  He  is  then  furnished  with  a  ballot-paper,  containing 
the  names  of  the  candidates  ;  and  his  elector's  right,,  as  well  as  the  butt,, 
is  punctured  to  denote  that  he  has  voted  at  that  eleotion.  The  elector 
has  then  to  retire  to  some  unoccupied  compartment  of  the  polliag4)ootli« 
there  to  strike  out  the  names  of  all  the  candidates  on  the  paper  except 
the  one  for  whom  he  votes,  and  the  ballot-paper,  folded  so  that  the 
names  are  not  visible,  but  that  the  puncture  caat  be  seen  by  the 
Returning  Officer  or  his  deputy,  is  placed  by  him  in  the  baUot-box^ 
No  provision  is  made  whereby  an  elector  can  record  his  vote  if  awny 
from  his  own  electorate,  except  where  outside  polling,  places  have  been 
appointed,  under  the  provisions  oE  the  Act,  before  the  issue  of  tlie 
writs.  At  the  close  of  the  poll  the  votes  are  counted,  and  the  resvlt 
declared  by  a  notice  signed  by  the  Returning  Officer,  and  posted  in 
some  conspicuous  position  in  the  principal  polling  place,  and  publisiied 
in  some  newspaper  circulating  in  the  district. 
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Voy  atxingeut  claaaes  ii^pBiiisfc  bribery,  treaiing,  or  intdmidatiioa  atie 
indndad in  the  Acfeu  It  is  even  forbiddon;  to  make  a  wager  on  tite  n^ani t:of 
an  election  under  a  penalty  of  from  £5  to  £50.  There  are  also  sections 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Elections  and  Qualia- 
cadcms,  wiiihip0wer»  similar  ta' those  conferred  by  the  Act  o£  ISSCK 

The  dtsqQalificattone  for  membership  of  the  LegislatiTe  Assembly,  pro- 
vided by  the^natitiition  Act,  still  remain  in  force.  Tliey  are  as  follow : — 

1.  Bje  mustnot  be  an^emberof  the  Leg^latiye  CQuncil.   .  > 

2.  We  must  not  hold  any  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  either 

for  a  term  of  years  or  dumng  pleiuure. 

3.  He  must  not  be  in  aoy~  way  intert^ted  in  any  contract  for  i^e 

public  service. 

By  the  Constitution  Act  AmesLdmant  Act  of  1884,  the  disquaU- 
fication  of  persons  holding  ofiBces  of  profit- wa^  declared  not  to  apply.  1k) 
the  Colonial  Secretary  or  any  other  membei*  of  the  Ministry.  The  third 
(hsqualifibation  also  does  not  apply  to- any  contract  made- by  a  company 
consisting  of  more  than  twenty  persons.  If  any  dis€|ualified  person 
be  elected,  the  election  is  voided  by  th&  House,  and  should  such,  person 
presume  to  sit  or  vote  he  is  liaUe  to  a  fine  of  JS500* 

By  an  Act  assented  to  on  the  21st  September,  1889,  members*  of  the 
Assembly  are  allowed,  tha  sum  of  £300  per  annum  to  reimburse  them 
for  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  their  Parliamentary  dutie& 

Before  taking  his  seat,  each  member  must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
in  the  presciibed  form,,  or  make  an  affirmation  in  lieu  of  it.  A  member 
may  resign  his  seat  at  any  time,  and  he  is  held  to  have  vacated  it  under 
any  of  the  following  conditions : — Absence  during  a  whole  session  with- 
Qot  leave,  naturalisation  in  a  foreign  country,  bankruptcy,  being  a 
defaulter,,  or  convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  other  infamous  crime; 

The  Act  37  Vic.  No.  7  provides  that  no  Assembly  can  prolong  its 
existence  beyond  the  term  of  l^ree  years.  One  session,  at  least,  must 
be  bdid'  every  year^  and  twelve  months  must  not  elapse  between  any 
two  sessions.  On  meeting  after  a  general  election,  the  first  business 
is  to  elect  a  Speaker,  who  has  only  a  casting  vote.  Twenty^  members 
(exclusive  of  the  Speaker)  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  first  Parliament  elected  under  the  Constitution  Act  met  on  the 
22iid  May,  1856,,  just  six  months  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
Cbostitution.  The  duration  of  Parliament,,  unless  it  should  be  previously 
pBDrogued,.  was  originally  ^xed  at  five  years;  but. in  1874  an  Act  was 
psiued  establishing  triennial  Parliaments,  which  has  ever  since  remained 
law.  SinoB  the  inauguration  of  Bies^ensible  Government  tliere  have  been 
luneteen.  appeals  to  the  people,,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  the  duration  of 
tteh  Assembly  has  not  averaged  even  the*  shorter  period  of  life  to  which 
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its  existence  is  now  limited.      The  subjoined  table  gives  the  duration 
of  each  Parliament  elected  under  Constitutional  Government : — 


Parliament. 


Opened. 


Difltolred. 


Duration. 


No.  of 


First 

Second  ...... 

Third    ...  .. 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth     

Seventh    . . . 

Eighth  

Ninth    

Tenth    

Eleventh  ... 
Twelfth    ... 
Thirt^nth 
Fourteenth 
Fifteenth  ... 
Sixteenth ... 
Seventeenth 
Eighteenth 
Nineteenth 


22 
23 
90 

10 
24 
27 
30 
27 
27 
15 

3 
17 

8 
27 
14 

7 

13 
16 
23 


May. 

1856... 

March, 

1858... 

Aug., 

1859... 

Jan., 

1861... 

Jan., 

1865... 

Jan., 

1870... 

April, 

1872... 

Jan., 

1875... 

Nov., 

1877... 

Dec., 

1880.. 

Jan., 

1883... 

Nov., 

1885... 

March, 

1887... 

Feb., 

1889... 

July, 

1891... 

Aug., 

1894... 

Aug., 

1895.. 

An|^, 

1898... 

July. 

1901... 

19  Dec., 

11  April, 
10  Nov., 

10  Nov., 
15  Nov., 

3  Feb., 
28  Nov., 

12  Oct., 
9  Nov., 

23  Nov., 

7  Oct., 
26  Jan., 
19  Jan., 

6  June, 

25  June, 

5  July, 

8  July, 

11  June, 


1857... 

1859... 

1860... 

1864... 

1869... 

1872... 

1874... 

1877... 

1880... 

1882... 

1885... 

1887... 

1889.. 

1891... 

IoWe... 

1895... 

1898.. 

1901... 


Tr.    mth. 
1         6 


1 
1 
3 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 

0 
2 
2 


0 

2 

10 

9 

0 

6 

8 

11 

U 

9 

2 

10 

3 

11 

10 

10 

9 


dy. 

27 

19 

U 

0 

22 

7 

29 

15 

13 

8 

4 

9 

11 

10 

12 

29 

26 

26 


2 
2 
2 

5 
6 
3 

4 
3 
3 
3 
6 
2 
3 
4 
4 
1 
4 
5 


Average. 


2 
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The  system  of  one  man  one  vote  came  into  operation  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  fifteenth  Parliament.  At  the  first  election  under  the  new  system 
in  1894,  a  total  poll  of  204,246  votes  was  recorded.  The  electors  on  the 
rolls  numbered  298,817,  and  those  qualified  to  vote  in  districts  that  were 
contested,  254,105.  The  poll,  therefore,  represented  80*38  per  cent  of 
effective  voters — by  far  the  best  percentage  of  votes  recorded  at  a  general 
election  in  New  South  Wales.  The  second  election  under  the  new  Act 
gave  a  poll  of  153,034  votes  out  of  a  total  enrolment  of  238,233  electors 
in  contested  constituencies,  the  proportion  of  votes  cast  being  64*24  per 
cent.  At  the  election  held  in  July,  1901,  195,359  votes  were  recorded, 
the  electors  enrolled  numbering  altogether  346,184,  and  those  qualified 
in  contested  electorates  only,  270,861,  so  that  the  percentage  of  votes 
recorded  was  72*13. 

The  number  of  males  of  full  age  compared  with  the  total  population 
is  very  large,  the  pro|)ortion  at  the  last  Census  being  28  per  cent 
According  to  the  official  lists  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  at  the 
general  election  in  1901  amounted  to  25-4  per  cent,  or  over  one-fourth 
of  the  total  population.  The  average  number  of  electors  on  the  roll 
per  member  was  2,769,  and  the  estimated  population  to  each  member 
was  10,977.     The  subjoined  table  gives  the  I'esult  of  the  four  general 
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(flections  which  have  taken  place  since  the  principle  of  one  man  one  vote 
became  law : — 


PluflHD«ot 


ft 

12 


Siiteenth 

Serenteenth    ... 

Eighteenth 

Nineteenth 


e 

h 


298,817  !  2,296 
267,458  ;  2,139 
324.338  2.596 
346,184  2,769  125 


Contested  Electorates. 


e 

o 


I 


I 


it 


il 


s 


125 

1 

254,105 

204,246 

80-38 

3,310 

125 

8 

238,233 

153,034 

64-24 

1,354 

125 

3 

294,481 

178,717 

60*69 

1,638 

125 

1 

13 

270,861 

195,359 

7213 

1,534 

'I 


-'I 


1-62 
0-88 
0-92 

0-79 


Victoria. 

Up  to  the  Ist  July,  1851,  Victoria  formed  a  part  of  New  South  Wales, 
being  included  with  the  parent  settlement  under  the  name  of  Port 
Phillip  District.  The  separation  was  effected  in  pursuance  of  an  Act 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  dated  5th  August,  1850,  entitled  "An  Act 
for  the  hetter  government  of  Her  Majesty's  Australian  Colonies."  This 
measure  provided  that  "the  territories  now  comprised  within  the  said 
district  of  Port  Phillip,  including  the  town  of  Melbourne,  and  bounded 
on  the  north  and  north-east  by  a  straight  line  drawn  from  Cape  Howe 
tt)  the  nearest  course  of  the  River  Murray,  and  thence  by  the  course  of 
that  river  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  colony  of  South  Australia, 
shall  be  separated  from  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and  shall  cease 
to  return  members  to  the  Legislative  Council  of  such  colony,  and  shall 
be  created  into  and  thenceforth  form  a  separate  colony,  to  be  known 
and  designated  as  the  Colony  of  Victoria." 

It  was  also  enacted  that  there  should  be  a  separate  Legislative 
Council  for  Victoria,  one  third  of  the  number  of  members  to  be 
appointed  by  Her  Majesty  and  the  remainder  to  be  elected  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colony.  Authority  was  given  to  the  Governor  and 
Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales  to  determine  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment the  number  of  members  of  which  the  Legislative  Council  of  Vic- 
toria was  to  consist,  and  to  make  provision  for  dividing  the  new  colony 
into  electoral  districts,  for  appointing  the  number  of  members  for  each 
district,  and  generally  for  carrying  on  the  necessary  elections. 

The  measure  provided  also  that  electors  should  be  possessed  of  free- 
hold estate  of  the  clear  value  of  £100i  or  be  occupiers  or  three-years 
leaseholders  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  £10  a  year. 

On  the  issuing  of  writs  for  the  first  election  of  members  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  Victoria,  the  colony  was  to  be  accounted  as  legally 
ci^blished,  and  the  powers  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  New  South 
Wales  over  the  territories  comprised  in  Victoria  thereupon  ceased. 
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In  aooonlanoe  with  ths  pfovinoiui  of  the*  Imperial  Act^  the*  G^vamor 
and  Legislative  Council  of  Kew  Soath  Wales  passed  the  Yiotoria  Sleo- 
toral  Act  of  1851,  which  provided  that  the  Legishitive  Council  oi  Vie- 
toria  should'  consist  of  tliirty  members,  ten  to  be  appointed  and  twentj 
elected*  The  new  colony  was  also  divided  into  sixteen  electoral  districts. 

On  the  1st  July,  1S51,  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy,  the  Govemor-Generai  of 
Australia,  if  sued  the  writs  for  the  election  o€  members,  and  declared  the 
(lifltrict  of  Fort  Phillip  to  be  separated  from  New  South  Wales,  and 
established  as  an  independent  colony  to  be  known  and  designated  as  the 
colony  of  Victoria.  The  constitution  tlius  established  oontinued  until 
the  23rd  November,  1855. 

At  the  cltise  of  1852  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  for- 
warded a  despatch  to  Lieutenant  Governor  La  Trobe,  in  which  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  the  colony  was  invited'  to  consider  the  question  of 
forming  a  second  Legislative  Chamber.  This  suggestion  was  shortly 
afterwards  acted  upon,  and  ontiie  24th  March,  1854,  a  Bill  '<to  estab- 
lish a  constitution  in  and  for  the  Colony  of  Victoria''  was  passed  and 
submitted  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  at  once  forwajrded  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  On  the  16th  July,  1855,.  the  Imperial  Farliament 
passed  an  Act  "to  enable  Her  Mn^esty  to  assent  to  a  Bill  as  amttidad  of 
tha  Legislature  of  Victoria  to  establish  a  constitution  in  and  for  the- 
Colony  of  Victoria."  The  Bill  itself  appeared  as  the  first  schedule  to  the . 
Imperial  Act,  and  was  assented  to  on  the  21st  July,  1855.  This  course 
of  procedure  was  rendered  necessary  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  Victoria  had  exceeded  its  powers  in  passing  the  Bill 
before  submitting  it  to  the  Imperial  Government.  It  was,,  however, 
explained  by  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  Parliament  did  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  supersede  the  Bill  by  direct  legislation,  as  it  was 
thought  that  the  colonial  legislature  should  be  trusted  for  all  the  details 
of  local  representation  and  internal  administration. 

The  new  "  Constitution  Act "  was  formally  proclaimed  on  the  23rd 
November,  1855,  and  the  iirst  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament  was  held 
on  the  2l8t  November,  1856.  This  Constitution  Act  fs  still  in  force, 
although  its  provisions  have  been  subjected  to  various  amendments, 
the  principal  of  which  were  as  stated  below. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Act  the  elective  and  nomtiBee  Council  was 
abolished,  and  an  elective  Council  and  Assembly  were  established, 
'*  with  power  to  make  laws  in  and  for  Victoria  in  all  cases  whatsoever. '^ 
Subject  to  certain  limitations,  the  Parliament  may  alter,  repeal^  or  vary 
the  Constitution."  This  power,  which  was  conferred  by  SeetiozL  60) 
has  been  extensively  availed  of.  Thus^  under  the  Act  as  originaUj 
passed,. the  Legislative  Council  consisted  of  thirty  membersi  elected  for 
ten  years,  representing  six  districts.  At  present,  the  Council  consists 
of  forty-eight  members,  elected  for  six  years,-  and  representing  fourtsen 
provinces.     The  Legislative  Assembly,  as  fiiat  constituted,  consisted  sf 
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tf  Mmfanav  repveseAting  thirtjHM^en  dtBtricts;  at  present  there  are- 
Binet^-lhirmeaibefs,  rapreaenting  mf^tj-four  districts.  The  property 
qiialification  for  m&ah&n  and  electors  of  the  Upper  House  has  been 
MBMdenUif  sttcktoed^  ivhile  at  preaent  no  property  qualification  is. 
required  in  the  caae-  of  Bienhen  and  electors  foe  the  LegislatlYe' 
AMembly.  AmoofpA  other  importaat  changes  which  might  be  mentioned 
was  the  abolition  in.  1865  o£  pensionff^  or  retiring  allowances,  to 
pcnene  who,  on  pc^tical  grounds,  retired  or  were  released  from  certain 
FMponaible  offices. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Governor  are  very  similar  in  all  the 
stateB,  and  the  snbfect  is  referred  to  at  some  length  in  the  previous. 
fulSKihapter,.  dealkig  with  the  coostitntion  o€  New  South  Wales* 

The  Oovemor  is,  ex  officio,  President  of  the  Executive  Council,  die 
other  members,  consisting  of  not  more  than  ten  JMfnisters,  holding  paid 
offices.  There  are  two  legislative  chambers — a  Legislative  Council^ 
conaiBting  of  forty-eight  members,  returned  for  fourteen  provinces;  and 
a  Legislative  AissembTy,  composed  of  ninety-iive  members,  returned 
irom  eighty-four  districts.  Couni;illors  are  elected  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  while  members  of  the  Lower  House  occupy  their  seats  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  The  qualification  for  members  of  the  L^pper 
House  ia  the  possession  of  freehc^d  rateable  property  of  an  annual 
rateable  value  of  £100,  and  a  minimum  age  limit  of  30  years. 
Eleetors  for  this  Chamber  must  possess  freehold  property  rated  in  some- 
monieipal  district  at  not  less  than  £10  per  annum,  or  be  lessees,. 
assignees,  or  occupying  tenants  of  property  of  an  annual  rateable- 
value  of  not  lese  than  £25-.  Resident  graduates  of  Universities  within 
the  British  dominions,  legal  and  medical  practitioners,  clergymen^ 
^certificated  schoolmasters,  matriculated  students  of  Melbourne 
ITuversity,  and  naval  and  military  ofiicers  are  also  entitled  to  vote 
foi  the  Legislative  CouneiL 

For  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  qualifications  required  of  members 
are  that  they  have  reached  the  age  of  21  years,  and  are  natural- 
horn  subjects-  of  the  King,  or,  in  case  of  aliens,  have  been  naturalised 
for  five  years ;  but  judges  of  Victorian  courts,  ministers  of  religion^ 
and  persons  who  have  been  attainted  of  treason,  or  convicted  of  any 
febuy  or  infamous  crime  are  not  eligible.  There  is  no  property  quali- 
fication required,  either  for  members  or  electors.  Manhood  sufirage  Ik 
the  haais  on  which  electors  vote,  and  they  must  be  natural-bom 
subjects,  or  naturalised  for  one  year  prior  to  the  Ut  January,  or  1st 
Jwiy,  in  any  year,  and  untainted  by  crime,  while  a  vote  is  exercisable 
iiy  respect  of  any  other  electoral  district  in  which,  one  of  the  following; 
qualifications  is  held : — being  on  the  roll  of  ratepayers ;  owning  land  or . 
tenements  of  £50  clear  value,  or  £5  annual.  Value ;  being  joint  owners. 

or  occupiers  of  property  sufiicient  to  give  each  the  qualification. 

Vomen  are  not  eligible  as  members  or  electors  of  either  House  of 
Parliament. 
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Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  receive  no  remuneration  for  their 
services,  while  in  the  Lower  Chamber  the  members  receive  "  reimburae- 
raent  of  expenses  "  at  the  rate  of  £300  per  annum. 

Ratepayers  in  the  municipal  districts  have  their  names  placed  on  the 
I'oll  without  any  action  on  their  own  part;  but  non-ratepayers  and  free- 
holders residing  in  another  electorate  and  not  enrolled  as  ratepayers, 
must  take  out  **  electors'  rights."  These  are  issued  free  of  charge  for 
the  Assembly,  but  a  fee  of  sixpence  is  charged  for  those  relating  to  the 
Council.  The  rights  must  be  renewed  every  three  years.  Persons 
whose  names  are  entered  on  the  Ratepayers'  Roll,  and  freeholders  on 
the  General  Roll  for  several  provinces  or  electoral  districts,  may  vote 
in  all  such  at  the  same  election  ;  but  no  one  may  vote  more  than  once 
in  the  same  province  or  electoral  district,  although  he  may  possess 
several  properties  ni^  independently  therein. 

Of  the  electoral  provinces  for  the  Council,  six  are  represented  by  four 
members  each,  and  eight  by  three  members  each  ;  and  of  the  electoral 
ilistricts  for  the  Legislative  Assembly,  eleven  are  represented  by  two 
members  each,  and  seventy-three  by  one  member  each. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  responsible  government  in  Victoria,  there 
liave  been  eighteen  complete  Parliaments,  the  first  of  which  was  opened 
on  the  2l8t  November,  1856,  and  dissolved  on  the  9th  August,  1859, 
and  the  eighteenth  opened  on  the  13th  November,  1900,  and  dissolved 
on  the  1 6  th  September,  1 902.  The  present  Parliament  began  its  session^) 
on  the  14th  October,  1902.  The  table  below  shows  the  date  of  opening 
and  dissolution  of  each  Parliament  up  till  the  present  time : — 


Firat 

Second 

Third     

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth    

Seventh    .... 

Eighth 

Ninth  

Tenth   

Eleventh.... 
Twelfth  .... 
Thirteenth  . 
Fourteenth  . 
Fifteenth.,.. 
Sixteenth  ... 
Seventeenth 
Eighteenth  . 
Nineteenth . 


21 
13 
30 
28 
12 
13 
25 
19 
22 
11 
22 
27 
16 

9 
11 

4 
25 
13 
14 


Nov., 

Oct., 

Aug., 

Nov., 

Feb., 

Mar., 

April, 

May, 

May, 

May, 

July, 

Feb., 

Mar., 

April, 

May, 

Oct., 

Oct. 

Nov., 

Oct., 


1856... 

ISHd... 

1861... 

1864... 

1866... 

1868... 

1871.. 

1874... 

1877.. 

1880... 

1880... 

1883... 

1886... 

1  cK>9  •  •  • 

1892... 
1894... 
1897... 

1902... 


9  Aug., 
11  July, 
25  Aug., 
11  Dec., 
30  Dec., 
25  Jan., 

9  Mar., 
25  April, 

9  Feb., 
29  June, 

3  Feb., 
19  Feb., 
11  Mar., 

5  April, 

4  Sept., 
28  Sept., 
18  Oct., 
16  Sept., 


1859.  . 

1861... 

1864... 

1865... 

1867. 

1871... 

1874... 

1877.. 

1880.. 

1880... 

1883... 

1886.. 

1889... 

1892... 

1894... 

1897... 

1900... 

1902... 


Average. 


.vr. 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
0 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 


uith.  d}'. 

8  19 

9  0 
11  27 

0  14  . 
10  17  ! 
10  14 

10  15 

11  8 
8  19 

1  20 
6  13 

11  24 

11  27 

11  27 

3  25 

11  26 

11  25 

10  4 


3 
S 
3 
1 
6 
4 
3 
3 
3 
1 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
3 
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The  {bllowing  table  gives  particulars  of  the  voting  at  the  last  five 
genend  elections : — 


hegfiaiaXive  CounciL 

Legislative  Assembly. 

Year. 

Electon 
on  Roll. 

Electon  !o 
Ckmtested 
Dutricta. 

Voters  in 

Contested 

Diatricte. 

Per- 
centage 

Electon 
on  Roll. 

Electon  In 
Contested 
Districts. 

Votenin 
Contested 
Districts. 

Per- 
centAf{o. 

1889 
1892 
1894 
1897 
1900 

151,808 
163,286 
145,629 
133,575 
129,363 

31,134 

25,300 

• 

15,551 

14,726 

10,536 

• 

• 
6,388 

47-29 

41-64 

• 

• 
4108 

243,730 
278,812 
234,552 
254,155 
280,600 

220,973 
243,585 
196.482 
224,987 

203,200 

147,129 
158,611 
139,501 
158,225 
128,980 

66-58 
65-12 
70-99 
70-33 
63-47 

*  No  contest. 
The  seueral  elections  were  held  in  Victoria  on  the  lat  October.  1902,  but 
particTU&rs  for  the  above  table  were  not  available  at  the  time  of  publication  of 
the  present  volnme. 

Queensland. 

Queensland  was  formerly  included  in  New  South  Wales,  bat  was 
separated  from  the  mother  colony  by  Her  Majesty's  Letters  Patent, 
dated  the  6ih  June^  1859.  The  Letters  Patent  provided  that  a  form 
of  government  should  be  established  in  Queensland,  based  on  similar 
lines  to  that  existing  in  New  South  Wales,  and  ordered  the  constitution 
of  a  Legislative  Council  and  Legislative  Assembly  ''to  make  laws  for  the 
peace,  welfare,  and  good  government  of  the  colony  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever." 

On  the  10th  December,  1859,  Sir  George  Bo  wen,  the  first  Governor, 
landed,  assumed  the  government,  and  formally  proclaimed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  colony. 

The  administration  is  carried  on  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  of 
an  Executive  Council,  consisting  of  eight  salaried  members  and  two 
members  without  portfolio.  The  Premier  is  usually,  but  not  invariably, 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Executive. 

The  Orders  in  Council  provided  that  the  Legislative  Council  should 
be  summoned  and  appointed  by  the  Governor.  As  first  constituted  it 
consisted  of  such  persons  as  the  Governor  nominated,  who  were  to  be 
not  fewer  than  five,  and  to  hold  their  seats  for  five  years.  All  subsequent 
appointments  were  to  be  for  life.  Members  of  the  Council  were  to  be 
of  the  full  age  of  21  years,  and  natuittl-bom  or  naturalised  subjects  of 
Her  Majesty. 

It  was  also  provided  that  four-fifths  of  the  members  nominated 
should  be  persons  not  holding  any  ofiice  or  emolument  under  the  Crovn, 
except  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  sea  and  land  forces,  on  full  or  half  pay, 
or  retired  <^oers  on  pension.  One-third  of  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  exclusive  of  the  President,  are  required  to  form  a 
quorum.  The  Crovemor  was  also  authorized  by  the  Orders  in  Council 
to  summon  a  Legislative  Assembly,  to  fix  the  number  of  members  of 
which  it  was  to  be  composed,  and  to  divide  the  colony  into  electoral; 
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idist licts.  It  WAS  also  ftroMided  that  ev^iy  ZiQgislati ve  AflseaiUj  90  elected 
«ihould  continue  for  five  years,  subject  to  prorogation  or  dieaoluifcieii  by 
tiie  Governor  before  the  expiration  of  such  period.  The  qualifioations 
of  persons  Who  could  be  elected  to  the  Assembly  and  of  those  eligible  to 
vote  at  elections  (d  members  were  ordered  to  be  arranged  in  accordanoe 
with  the  qualifications  then  "in  foroe  in  New  South  'Wale?. 

As  thus  constituted,  the  Parliament  was  to  have  power  to  make  laws 
for  the  peace,  welfare,  and  good  govemmeat  of  the  colony  ;.al&o  to 
make  laws  altering  Qr  repealing  any  oi  the  provisions  of  the  Orders  in 
douncil,  except  such  as  related  to  the  giving  and  withholding  of  Royal 
jftssent  to  Bills,  the  reservation  of  Bills  for  Her  Majesty's  pleasttre^  the 
instructions  to  Governors  for  their  guidance  in  such  matters,  and  the 
disallowance  of  Bills  by  Her  Majesty.  The  Ordera  in  Council  also  pro- 
vided that  in  the  event  of  any  Bill  being  passed  making  the  Legislative 
Oouncil  elective  whdlly  or  in  part,  it  should  be  reserved  for  Her 
Majesty's  pleasure,  and  a  copy  of  the  Bill  should  be  laid  before  both 
Houses  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  at  least  thirty  days  before  Her 
Majesty's  pleasure  should  be  signified.  It  was  further  provided  that 
(no  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  colony  oould  be  made  unless 
the  second  and  third  readings  of  the  Bill  containing  auoh  alterations 
ahould  have  been  passed  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  for  the  time  being  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Legislttive 
Assembly,  and  that  such  Bill  be  reserved  for  the  signification  of  Her 
Majesty's  pleasure  thereon;  also  that  all  Bills  for  appropriating  any  part 
of  the  public  revenue,  or  for  imposing  any  new  rate,  tax,  or  impost,  subject 
to  certain  limitations,  should  originate  in  the  Legislative  Assembly;  the 
limitation  referred  to  being  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  the  L^is^ 
lative  Assembly  to  pass  any  such  Bill  that  ha^i  not  first  boen  recom- 
mended to  them  by  a  message  from  the  Governor,  sent  dtiring  the 
session  in  which  such  Bill  should  be  passed.  The  power  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  to  alter  Money  Bills  is  doubtful,  and  although  it  has 
done  so,  objection  to  the  course  has  always  been  taken  by  the  Queetuh 
land  Legislative  Assembly. 

In  1867  the  Queensland  Parliament  passed  an  Act  which  consoli- 
dated the  law  relating  to  the  Constitution  and  embodied  the  Orders  in 
Council  with  the  exception  of  two  sections,  namely,  that  relating  to  the 
giving  or  withholding  of  Her  Majesty's  assent  to  Bills,  and  the  one 
referring  to  the  power  of  altering  the  Constitution. 

This  Act  is  now  the  Constitution  Act  of  Queensland,  the  amend- 
ments introduced' later  being  of  a  comparatively  unimportant  character. 

At  present  the  Legislative  Council  consists  of  thirty<eight  raemberB  ' 
nominated  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  and  contingent  on  the  obeervation 
of  certain  rules  of  the  Chamber,  «uch  as  attendance  at  each- session, .Jux  ;* 
ithese  members  hold  their  seats  for  life.  The  Legislative  CounetUors  < 
receive  no  remuneration  for  their >6er vices,  but  are  allowed  a  free  rail- 
way  pass  from  th«)  date  of'  being^s  wk>rn  in.  The  qualification  haa  already 
li^n  stated.  •  -  . .  •  ,      . 
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IhB  imwher  eijDemhers  to  be  eleei^ed  t<)  the  Legislative  Assenooibly 
I1A8  been  altered  (by  viirioiiB  Acts  of  Parlkment.  At  present  there  are 
msreatj-two  mpmlaers,  .representing  sixty ^one  electorates,  eleven  return- 
ing two  members  eacli^  while  the  ^remainder  are  single  electorates. 
Ifembeis  cf  the  Assembly  receive  a  remuneration  of  X300  per  annum 
each,  with  iiee  Tulway|)as8  juid  allowances  for  travelling  expenses.  To 
he  qualified  formembmhip'of  theiLegislattve  Assembly  a  person  must  be 
abflolnleiy  free,  «nd  qualified  and  regist^ed  as  a  voter  in  and  for  any  elec- 
toral district.  The  disqual^ootions  preventing  election  ix)  tlie  Ass^oably 
•re: — being  a  miniater  of  religion  ;  being  at  the  time  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Coancil.;  holding  an^oJIioe  of  profit  under  the  Qrown  except 
as  member  of  the  JMiinistry,  and  excepting  -also  such  officers,  not  more 
than  two,  -whom  the  Govevnor  may  declare  capable  of  being  elected ; 
being  in  receipt  of  a  pension  from  'the  Grown  (officers  of  Her  Majesty's 
sraay  and  navy  excepted).  To  possess  the  right  of  voting,  a  person 
most  be  21  yeairs  of  agejind  a  natural  born  or  naturalised  subject  of 
fiis  Majesty  ;  he  must  also  poasns  a  freehold  worth  i£100,  or  pay  rent 
lor  a  house  or  kind  of  not  dess  tfaun  ^10  .per  annum,  or  hold  a  paatoral 
UosBie  from  the  Crown,  or  be  in  ireeeipt  of  ^ialary  at  iiie  rate  of  not  less 
than  £100  per  annum,  or  pay  £40  per  annum  for  board  and  lodging,  or 
£10ior  lodging  alone. 

Since  the  introduction  of  responsible  government  in  Queensland  there 
bave  been  thirteen  complete  Parliaments.  The  first  Parliament  was 
opened  on  the  2^h  May,  1860,  and  dissolved  on  the  22nd  May,  1863. 
The  fourteenth  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  1 1th  July,  1902.  At  the 
last  general  election  -for  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  March,  1 902,  the 
total  number  of  electors  on  the  roll  was  108,548.  The  numVier  of 
electors  recording  votes  wajs  returned  at  80,076,  and  the  percentage  of 
voters  to  the  total  eiirolment  in  contested  districts  was  78*9. 

South  Australia. 

The  Constitution  of  the  state  of  'South  Australia  is  based  upon  the 
Imperial  Statute  13  and  14*  Vic.  c.  59.  Under  section  32  of  that 
Act  the  -Governor  and  LegiHlirtive  Council  established  thereby  were 
empowered  to  alter,  from  time  io  time,  the  provisions  and  laws  in  force 
under  the  said  Act  for  the  tivie  being,  and  to  constitute,  separate 
Legislative  Chambers,  in  place  of  the  said  Legislative  Council.  The 
present  form  of  Constitution  was  embodied  in  "  An  Act  to  establish  a 
C^mstitotion  for  South  Australia,  and  to  grant  a  civil  list  to  Her 
Majesty,"  passed  by  the  old  ILiegislative  Council  in  1855,  and  resei*ved 
forcihe  signifioition  of  Her  Maj<*8ty's  pleasure  in  January,  1856.  By 
pfodamation  dated  October  ^th,  1856,  Her  Majesty's  assent  io  the 
Constitution  Act,  No."2  df  18&5«(6,  was  made  known  in  the  colony. 
HThis  statute  provided  ^or  -two  Houses  of 'Parliament-^a  Legislative 
Council  and  a  L^islatixe  Aasentblyl  'The  iLegislatiye  Council,  which 
consisted  of  eighMon  membem,  was  elected  fay 'the  i^hole  ppovincei 
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voting  as  a  single  electorate.  Each  member  was  elected  for  twelve 
years,  but  it  was  provided  that  at  the  expiration  of  each  period  of 
four  years  the  first  six  members  on  the  roll,  their  places  in  the  first 
instance  having  been  determined  by  ballot,  should  retire,  and  an  election 
take  place  to  supply  the  vacancies.  The  names  of  the  members  who 
were  elected  to  fill  their  places  were  inf<cribed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  further  term  of  four  years  six  others  retired,  and 
vhe  same  order  was  obsen^ed  in  placing  the  newly-elected  member&. 
In  this  way  frequent  changes  were  made  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Council,  in  addition  to  those  which  occurred  by  death,  resignation,  or 
other  causes,  such  as  bankruptcy,  lunacy,  etc.  The  qualification  of  a 
member  for  the  Coimcil  was  that  he  must  be  of  the  full  age  of  30 
years,  a  natural-bom  or  naturalised  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  or  legally 
made  a  denizen  of  the  province,  and  a 'resident  therein  of  the  full 
period  of  three  years.  For  an  elector  the  age  was  fixed  at  21  years, 
with  a  property  qualification  of  a  freehold  estate  of  the  value  of  £50  ; 
or  a  leasehold  of  £20  annual  value,  with  three  years  to  run ;  or  occupar 
tion  of  a  dwelling-house  of  J^25  annual  value,  and  being  registered  on 
the  electoral  roll  of  the  province  for  six  months  prior  to  the  election. 
The  same  qualification  with  regard  to  citizenship  was  demanded  of  both 
members  and  electors.  By  Act  No.  236  of  1881  the  number  of  members 
of  the  Council  was  increased  to  twenty-four,  and  the  province  divided 
into  four  electoral  districts,  each  returning  six  members,  but  from  the 
end  of  March,  1902,  the  membership  will  be  reduced  to  eighteen. 

As  originally  constituted,  the  House  of  Assembly  consisted  of  thirty- 
six  members  elected  for  three  years.  By  an  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Act  the  number  was  increased  to  fifty-four,  but  in  accordance  with 
the  scheme  of  Parliamentary  economy  the  House  will  consist  of  forty-tw<i 
members  after  the  end  of  March,  1902.  The  qualification  of  a  member 
was  that  he  should  be  entitled  to  be  registei'ed  as  a  voter  in  and  for  an 
electoral  district  within  the  province,  and  that  he  should  have  resided  in 
the  province  for  the  full  period  of  five  years.  All  that  was  required  of 
an  elector  was  that  he  should  be  21  years  of  age,  a  natural-bom  or 
naturalised  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  and  registered  on  the  electoral  roll 
of  any  electoral  district  for  six  months  previous  to  the  election. 

By  the  Constitution  Amendment  Act  of  1894  the  franchise  was 
extended  to  women. 

The  powers  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  one  important 
exception,  are  similar.  The  firat  clause  of  the  Constitution  Act  requires 
that  all  Bills  for  appropriating  any  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  province, 
or  for  imposing,  altering,  or  repealing  any  rate,  tax,  duty,  or  impost, 
shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Assembly.  By  an  agreement  between 
the  two  Houses,  the  Council  may  suggest  amendments,  and  if  acceptable 
the  Assembly  may  embody  them  in  a  *^  money ''  Bill,  but  the  Council 
has  no  power  to  force  their  acceptance  on  the  Assembly. 
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The  duration  of  Parliament  is  for  three  years,  but  the  Governor,  on 
the  advice  of  his  Ministers,  or  "  ex  mero  motu"  may  dissolve  it  at  any 
tima     Members  of  both  Houses  receive  £'^00  per  annum  each,  and  a 
free  pass  over  Government  railways.     As  originally  constituted,  the 
Ministry  was  formed  bj  five  members  of  the  Legislature — the  Chief 
Secretary,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Treasurer,  the  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works.     Later  on  a 
sixth  Minister  was  added  to  the  number.     Five  of  these  are  members 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  and  one  of  the  Legislative  Council.     They 
are  removable  by  adverse  vote  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  or  if  the 
contingency  arose  to  require  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  they  may 
be  dismissed  by  the  Governor.     The  Ministry  formulates  the  policy  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Legislature,  and  advises  the  Governor  as  to  his 
course  of  procedure.     It  also 'forms  the  Executive  Council,  over  which 
the  Grovemor  "  ex  officio  "  is  President,  while  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
also  occupies  a  seat.     Under  the  tenns  of  the  Constitution  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1901  the  number  of  responsible  Ministers  has  been  reduced 
to  four   since   the   31st   March,   1902.      The  Governor  possesses  the 
prerogative  of  mercy,  in  the  exercise  of  which  he  generally  follows  the 
advice  of  his  Ministers.     By  a  despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State  he 
has  been  instructed  to  follow  the  advice  tendered  by  the  Executive  ;  at 
the  same  time  he  retains  the  power  to  act  on  his  own  initiative  in  special 
cases  where  he  deems  such  a  course  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Crown. 
In  such  instances  he  is  supposed  to  report  immediately  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  adducing  the  reason  for  his  action. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  responsible  Government  there  have  been 
Hixteen  Parliaments.  The  first  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  22nd 
April,  1857,  and  dissolved  on  the  1st  March,  1860,  while  the  sixteenth 
was  opened  on  the  22nd  June,  1899.  The  number  of  electors  on  the 
roll  of  the  Legislative  Council  at  the  last  general  election  in  May,  1900, 
was  48,542,  and  of  these,  25,310,  or  52  per  cent,  recorded  their  votes. 
At  the  general  election  for  the  House  of  Assembly  in  April,  1899, 
there  were  83,698  males  and  68,695  females  on  the  rolls,  or  a  total  of 
152,393.  In  contested  districts  the  numbers  enrolled  were  81 ,570  malea 
and  67,030  females,  and  of  these,  54,972  males  and  38,438  females 
recorded  votes,  the  percentage  of  males  voting  being  67*3,  and  of 
females,  57'2. 

Western  Australia. 

The  Bill  enabling  Her  Majesty  "  to  grant  a  Constitution  to  Western 
Australia,"  received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  15th  August,  1890.  When 
the  measure  was  first  discussed  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  strong  oppo- 
sition was  aroused,  chiefly  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  of  questions 
relating  to  the  Crown  lands.  It  was  argued  that  to  hand  over  the 
control  of  such  a  vast  territory  to  the  45,000  inhabitants  thinly  scat- 
tered over  it  was  a  piece  of  political  folly.     But,  through  the  exertions 
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of  the  eolonial  delegates  then  in  England,  aided  by  the  influence  of  Sir 
William  Hobinson,  and  supported  by  the  assistance  of  the  A^nts- 
Genei*al  of  the  other  Australasian  provinoes,  the  final  obstacles  were 
swept  away.  In  all  essential  points,  the  Constitution  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia is  similar  to  those  of  the  other  states  of  Australia. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Governor,  who  is  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  and  who  acts  under  the  advice  of  a  Cabinet. 

The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Parliament,  composed  of  two 
Houses — a  Legislative  Council  and  a  Legislative  Assembly. 

After  the  establishment  of  responsible  government,  the  members  of 
the  Upper  House  were,  in  the  first  instance,  nominated  by  the  Governor, 
but  it  was  provided  that,  in  the  event  of  the  population  of  the  province 
reaching  60,000,  the  Chamber  should  be  elective.  This  limit  was 
reached  in  1 893,  and  the  constitution  was  shortly  afterwards  amended  so 
as  to  give  eflTect  to  the  proviso  mentioned.  There  are  at  present  thirty 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  each  of  the  ten  electorates  return- 
ing three  members.  The  qualification  for  membership  is  as  follows  : — 
being  (1)  a  man  of  30  years  of  age  and  free  from  legal  incapacity  ;  (2) 
-%  resident  in  Western  Australia  for  at  least  two  years  ;  (3)  a  nataral- 
.born  subject  of  His  Majesty,  or  naturalised  for  five  years  and  resident 
in  Western  Australia  during  that  period.  The  disqualifications  are  : — 
being  (1)  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly;  (2)  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court ;  (3)  Sheriff  of  Western  Australia  ;  (4)  a  clergyman  or 
minister  of  religion  ;  (5)  an  undischarged  bankrupt ;  (6)  attainted  of 
treason  or  convicted  of  felony  in  any  part  of  the  King's  dominions ; 
(7)  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  any  contracts  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, except  as  member  of  an  incorporated  trading  society ;  (6)  holding 
an  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown  other  than  that  of  Minister,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  or  officer  of  Bis  Majosty's  sea  or  land  forces  on 
full,  half,  or  retired  pay. 

'Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  £200  per 
annum,  and  are  provided  with  free  railway  passes.  At  the  expiration 
d  two  years  from  the  date  of  election,  and  every  two  yeans  thereafter, 
the  senior  member  for  the  time  beio*;  for  each  province  retires. 
Seniority  is  determined  (1)  by  date  of  election ;  (2)  if  two  or  more 
raenlbers  are  elected  on  the  same  dav,  then  the  senior  is  the  one  who 
|K>lled  the  smaller  number  of  votes ;  (3)  if  the  election  be  uncontested, 
or  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  then  the  seniority  is  determined  by 
the  alphabetical  precedence  of  surnames,  and,  if  necessary,  of  Christian 
names. 

The  electoral  qualification  for  the  Upper  House  is  as  follows  : — 
Being  (1)  at  least  21  years  of  age,  and  not  subject  to  legal  incapacity  ; 
(2)  a  natural-bom  or  naturalised  subject  of  His  Majesty  resident  in  the 
state  for  twelve  months,  or  a  denizen  of  Western  Australia ;  (3)  either 
(a)  have  possessed  for  at  least  one  year  before  being  registered  in  hia 
electoral  province  a  freehold  estate  of  the  clear  value  of  J^lOO  above  all 
charges  or  encumbrances ;  or  (b)  have  been  a  householder  for  the  last 
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preceding  twelve  months  of  a  dwelling  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  £25; 
ur  (c)  be  a  holder  of  a  leasehold  of  the  dear  annual  value  of  £25,  the 
lease  having  eighteen  months  to  run ;  or  (d)  have  been  a  holder  of  a 
leaaehold  for  the  last  preceding  eighteen  months  of  the  annual  value  of 
£25  ;  or  (e)  be  a  holder  of  a  lease  or  license  from  the  Crown  at  an  annual 
rental  of  at  least  £10  ;  or  (/)  have  his  name  on  the  electoral  list  of  a 
mauicipalitj  or  Roads  Board  in  respect  of  property  in  the  province  of 
the  annual  ratable  value  of  £25.  Foreigners  or  persons  who  are  not 
naturalised  subjects  of  His  Majesty,  or  any  person  attainted  or  con- 
victed of  treason,  felony,  or  any  infamous  offence  in  His  Ma}esty\s 
dominions  who  has  not  served  the  sentence  for  the  same,  or  received  a 
|)ardon  for  the  offence,  are  disqualified  as  electors. 

For  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  Western  Australia  there  are  fifty 
electorates,  each  returning  a  single  member.  The  tenure  of  seat  is 
three  years,  and  members  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  £200  per  annum,  with 
a  free  railway  pass.  The  qualification  for  membership  is  as  follows  : — 
heiog  fa)  a  man  of  21  years  of  age  and  free  from  legal  incapacity  ;  (6) 
a  natural-born  subject  of  the  King,  or  naturalised  for  five  years,  and 
resident  in  Western  Australia  for  two  years ;  (o)  resident  in  Western 
Australia  for  at  least  twelve  months.  Persons  aro  disqualified  by  being 
(a)  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council ;  (6)  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court ;  (c)  Sheriff  of  Western  Australia ;  {d)  clergyman  or  minister  of 
religion ;  (e)  an  undischarged  bankrupt  or  debtor  whose  affairs  are  in 
course  of  liquidation  or  arrangement ;  (/)  under  attainder  of  treason  or 
^nviction  of  felony  in  any  part  of  the  King's  dominions  ;  (g)  directly 
or  indirectly  concerned  in  contracts  for  the  public  service  except  as 
member  of  an  incoi'porated  trading  society.  Paid  officers  under  the 
Crown,  except  officers  of  His  Majesty's  sea  and  land  forces  on  full,  half, 
or  retired  pay,  or  political  officers,  are  also  ineligible. 

The  electoral  qualification  for  the  Legislative  Assembly  is  as  fullows : — 
electors  must  be  21  years  of  age,  natural  born  or  naturalised  subjects 
of  the  King,  and  must  have  resided  in  the  state  for  six  months  and 
been  six  months  on  the  roll.  They  must  also  be  resident  in  the  district 
or  hokl  freehold  eatate  there  of  the  clear  value  of  £50,  or  be  house 
hcdders  occupying  a  dwelling  of  the  annual  value  of  £10,  or. holders  of 
an  annual  lease  of  the  value  of  £10,  or  holders  of  a  lease  or  license  or 
Crown  lands  of  an  annual  rental  cf  £5,  or  have  their  names  on  the 
electoral  libt  of  a  municipality  or  Beads  Board  in  respect  of  property 
within  the. district.    Electors  for  both  Houses  may  be  of  either  sex. 

Since  the  establishment  of  responsible  Government  in  Western 
Australia  there  have  been  three  complete  Parliaments.  The  first 
Parliament  was  opened  on  the  SOth  December,  1890,  and  dissolved  on 
the  Ist  June,  18^.  The  third  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  17th 
Anguflt,  1897,  and  was  dissolved  on  the  Idth  Mardh,  1901.  The  present 
Parliament  conunenced  its  sittings  on  the  26th  June,  1901.     At  the 
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beginning  of  1902  the  number  of  electors  on  the  roll  for  the  Legislative 
Council  was  23,608,  and  for  the  Assembly  89,442.  The  electors  on  the 
rolls  in  contested  districts  at  the  general  election  for  the  Legislative 
Assembly  in  1901  numbered  83,114,  and  of  these,  33,479,  or  40*3  per 
cent.,  recorded  their  votes. 

Tasmania. 

The  Constitution  of  Tasmania  is  embodied  in  Act  18  Vic.  No.  17, 
known  as  the  **  Constitutional  Act,"  and  in  the  amending  acts  subse- 
quently introduced,  viz.,  23  Vic.  No.  23,  34  Vic.  No.  42,  and  48  Vic. 
No.  54.  A  form  of  government  is  provided  for,  consisting  of  a  Oovemor, 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  a  Legislative  Council  and  House  of 
Assembly,  elected  by  the  people.  These  constitute  the  "  Parliament  of 
Tasmania."  Amongst  the  most  important  of  the  powers  of  the  Governor 
are  the  appointment,  according  to  law,  of  the  membera  of  the  Executive, 
Ministers  of  the  state,  judges,  commissioners,  and  other  necessary  r>fficers. 
The  Governor  also  possesses  the  prerogative  of  mercy,  in  the  exercise  of 
which  he  is  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  Executive.  He  may  dissolve 
the  House  of  Assembly  at  any  time  ;  but  he  cannot  adopt  this  procedure 
with  the  Legislative  Council,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  for 
six  yeai-s.  The  Governor,  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  is  generally 
supposed  to  consult  the  Executive  Council ;  but  in  some  cases  he  may 
act  on  his  own  authority,  should  he  consider  that  circumstances  demand 
such  procedure.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  he  is  required  to  report 
immediately  to  the  Imperial  authorities,  setting  out  the  reasons  for  his 
action.  The  Governor  is  not  permitted  to  leave  the  state  for  more  than 
one  month  at  a  time  without  tirst  obtaining  His  Majest3r's  sanction. 

The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  nineteen  members,  appointed  for 
a  term  of  six  years.  Members  must  be  natural-bom  or  naturalined 
subjects  of  His  Majesty,  not  holding  ofHces  of  profit  under  the  Crown, 
and  not  less  than  30  years  of  age. 

Electors  for  the  Legislative  Council  must  be  natui-al-born  or  natural- 
ised subjects  of  His  Majesty,  21  years  of  age,  and  possessing  freehold 
of  the  annual  value  of  £10,  or  leasehold  of  the  annual  value  of  £30,  or 
}>e  graduates  in  any  university  in  the  British  dominions,  or  associates 
of  art  of  Tasmania,  or  legal  practitioners  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Tasmania,  or  legally-qualitied  medical  practitioners,  or  ministers  of 
religion,  or  officers  or  retired  officers  of  His  Majesty's  land  and  sea 
forces  not  on  actual  service,  or  retired  officers  of  the  Volunteer  Force  of 
Tasmania. 

The  Legislative  Council  may,  within  constitutional  limits,  originate 
legislation  in  respect  of  any  matter,  with  the  exception  of  biUs  for 
appropriating  revenue  or  imposing  taxation.  The  Constitution,  however^ 
really  leaves  to  either  branch  of  the  Legislature  the  task  of  determining 
the  form  and  extent  of  its  rights  and  privileges. 
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Members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  also  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  receive  an  honorarium  of  J&IOO  per  annum,  with  a  free  rail- 
way pass  and  the  privilege  of  franking  letters  and  telegrams. 

The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  thirty-eight  members,  elected  for 
three  years.  Members  must  be  21  years  of  age  and  natural-bom  or 
naturalised  subjects  of  His  Majesty.  The  following  list  of  disqualifica- 
tions applies  to  both  Houses  as  regards  right  of  election  or  member- 
ship:— (a)  accepting  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown;  (6)  being  n 
contractor  for  the  Government,  except  as  member  of  a  company  of 
mnm  thftn  ait  nprnmiji :  (ii\  declarinfir  allefiriance  to  anv  foreifim  DQwer  ; 


ivr,  bu  ouniiwiui  a  juegisiative  uouncu,  tne  members  ot  which  were  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Governor  and  a  House  of  Representatives  on  an  elec- 
tive basis.  By  the  Act  of  1852  the  colony  was  divided  into  six  pro- 
'^nces,  each  presided  over  by  an  elective  Superintendent,  and  with  a 
separate  Provincial  Council,  empowered  to  legislate  except  on  certain 
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beginning  of  1902  the  number  of  electors  on  the  roll  for  the  Legisl&ti%'e 
Council  was  23,608,  and  for  the  Assembly  89,442.  The  electors  on  the 
rolls  in  contested  districts  at  the  general  election  for  the  Legislative 
Assembly  in  1901  numbered  83,114,  and  of  these,  33,479,  or  40*3  per 
cent.,  recorded  their  votes. 

Tasmania. 

The  Constitution  of  Tasmania  is  embodied  in  Act  18  Vic.  No.  17, 
Irnnwn  fl.a  the  "  Constitutional  Act,"  and  in  the  amending  acts  subse- 


CORRIGENDA. 

The  information  respecting  electoral  qualification  for  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  Tasmania,  as  givt^n  on  pp.  3*24,  325,  has  been  amended 
since  the  chapter  was  compiled.  In  accordance  with  Act  64  Vic 
No.  5  the  qualifications  are  as  follow  : — 

Page  324 — Electors  for  the  Lf^gislative  Council  um;t  be  natural  horn  or 
naturalized  male  subjects  of  His  Majesty,  21  years  of  age,  resident 
in  Tasmania  for  twelve  months,  and  p()sse>sing  freehold  of  the 
annual  value  of  £10,  or  leasehold  of  the  annual  value  of  j£30, 
within  the  electoral  district,  or  be  graduatc^s  of  any  university  in 
the  British  dominions,  or  Associates  of  Arts  of  Tasmania,  or 
legal  practitioners  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tasmania,  or  legally- 
qualified  medical  practitioners,  or  officiating  ministers  of  religion, 
or  officers  or  retired  officers  of  His  Majesty's  land  and  sea  forces 
not  on  actual  service,  or  retired  offict'rs  of  the  Volunteer  Force  of 
Tasmania. 

Page  325. — The  electoral  qualification  for  the  House  of  Assembly  is  as 
follows : — 

Every  man  of  the  age  of  21  years  who  is  a  natural  born  or 
naturalized  subject  of  His  Majesty,  and  has  resided  in  Tasmania 
for  the  period  of  twelve  months,  is  entitled  to  have*  his  name 
placed  on  the  electoral  roll  and  to  vote  at  an  <*lection  of  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  for  the  district  in  which  he  resides. 


The  Legislative  Council  may,  within  constitutional  limits,  originate 
legislation  in  respect  of  any  matter,  with  the  exception  of  bills  for 
appropriating  revenue  or  imposing  taxation.  The  Constitution,  howeT«r, 
really  leaves  to  either  branch  of  the  Legislature  the  task  of  determining 
the  form  and  extent  of  its  rights  and  privileges. 
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Members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  also  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  receive  an  honorarium  of  £100  per  annum,  with  a  free  rail- 
way pass  and  the  privilege  of  franking  letters  and  telegrams. 

The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  thirty-eight  members,  elected  for 
three  years.  Members  must  be  21  years  of  age  and  natural-bom  or 
naturalised  subjects  of  His  Majesty.  The  following  list  of  disqualifica- 
tions applies  to  both  Houses  as  regards  right  of  election  or  member- 
ship : — (a)  accepting  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown ;  (b)  being  a 
contractor  for  the  Government,  except  as  member  of  a  company  of 
more  than  six  persons  ;  (c)  declaiing  allegiance  to  any  foreign  power ; 
(d)  holding  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  (e)  being  insane, 
attainted  or  convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  any  infamous  offence.  The 
electoral  qualification  for  the  House  of  Assembly  is  as  follows : — being  a 
natural-bom  or  naturalised  subject  of  His  Majesty,  and  (a)  owner  or 
occupier  of  property  as  shown  on  the  Assessment  Roll,  or  (6)  in  receipt 
of  income,  salary,  or  wages,  at  the  rate  of  £40  per  annum,  and  having 
received  income,  salary,  or  wages  equal  to  £20  during  the  period  of  six 
months  immediately  prior  to  claiming  a  vote.  Board  and  residence, 
clothing,  and  services  are  deemed  income  under  the  Act.  In  computing 
wages,  rations,  allowances,  and  rent  are  included,  on  the  following 
scale : — In  the  case  of  house  allowance,  £10  per  annum  ;  for  rations, 
£20  per  annum  ;  for  board  and  residence,  £25  per  annum ;  for  house 
allowance  and  rations,  £30  per  annum. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  responsible  Government,  there  have  been 
thirteen  complete  Parliaments  in  Tasmania.  The  first  Parliament  was 
opened  on  the  2nd  December,  1856,  and  dissolved  on  the  8th  May,  1861. 
The  second  session  of  the  thirteenth  Parliament  commenced  on  the 
28th  May,  1901.  On  t^e  31st  March,  1902,  the  number  of  electors  on 
the  roll  for  the  Legislative  Council  was  10,502.  In  contested  electorates 
the  number  was  7,613,  and  of  these,  4,919,  or  64*6  per  cent.,  recorded 
votes.  On  the  same  date  there  were  39,495  electors  on  the  roll  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  At  the  last  election  in  contested  districts  the 
number  of  ballot-papers  was  26,845.  The  votes  recorded  numbered 
23,966,  or  64*3  per  cent  of  the  enrolment,  and  there  were  618  informal 
ballot-papers. 

New  Zealand. 

Thb  Act  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  granting  representative  institu- 
tions to  New  Zealand  was  ai?sented  to  in  1852.  Under  this  Act  the 
constitution  of  a  General  Assembly  for  the  whole  colony  was  provided 
for,  to  consist  of  a  Legislative  Council,  the  members  of  which  were  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Governor  and  a  House  of  Representatives  on  an  elec- 
tive basis.  By  the  Act  of  1852  the  colony  was  divided  into  six  pro- 
vinces, each  presided  over  by  an  elective  Superintendent,  and  with  a 
separate  Provincial  Council,  empowered  to  l^slate  except  on  certain 
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specified  subjects.  These  Provincial  Councils,  the  number  of  ^ich  wa» 
afterwards  increased  to  nine,  remained-  as  int^^  parts  of  the  Consti- 
tution until  1876,  when  they  were  aboli&hed  bythe  Geneml  A«aembly 
that  body  having  the  power  of  amending  the  Constitution  Act.  The 
powers  previously  exercised  by  Superintendents  and  provincial  officers 
were  delegated  to  local  boards  called  County  Councils,  or  vested  in  the 
Governor. 

The  Governor  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  but  his  salary  and  allow- 
ances are  paid  by  the  colony,  the  present  salary  being  i^,000  per  annum. 
Executive  administration  is  vested  in  the  Governor,  and  is  conducted 
according  to  the  principles  of  responsible  government.  -  The  Grovemor 
can  appoint  or  dismiss  his  Ministers,  but  his  Ministers  must  posseastb^ 
confidence  of  the  majority  in  the  House  of  R^resentatives.     He  can 
assent  to  bills  or  withhold- assent  therefrom,  or  reserve  them  for  the  sig- 
nification of  His  Majesty's  pleasure.     He  can  summon,  prorogue,  and 
dissolve  the  colonial  Parliament.     He  can  send  drafts  of  bills  to  either 
House  for  consideration,  and  can  return  bills  to  either  House  for  specific 
amendment  after  they  have  V>een  passed  by  both  Houses,  and  before- 
they  are  assented  to  or  reserved  by  him.    The  Commission  from  the  King 
delegates  to  the  Governor  certain  powers  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
provides  for  the  constitution  of  an  Executive  Council  to  advise  him  in 
matters  of  importance,  such  Executive  Council  consisting  of  responsible 
Ministers  for  the  time  being.     The  number  of  members  constituting  the- 
Legislative  Council  cannot  be  less  than  ten,  but  otherwise  is  practically 
unlimited.      At  present  the  number  is   forty-six.       Councillors    are- 
remunerated  for  their  services  at  the  rate  of  £150  per  annum,  payable* 
monthly,  and  actual  travelling  expenses  to  and  from  Wellington  are- 
also  allowed.     A  deduction  of  £\  5s.  per  sitting  day  is  made  in  case  of 
absence,  except  through  illness  or  other  unavoidable  oause,  exceeding 
five  sitting  days  in  any  one  session.     To  be  qualified  as  a  member  of  the 
Council  a  person  must  be  of  the  full  age  of  21  years,  and  a  British  sub- 
ject either  by  birth  or  by  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  or  the  Parlia- 
ment of  ]N'ew  Zealand.      All  contractors  to  the  public  service  to  an 
amount  of  over  £50,  and  civil  servants  of  the  colony  are  ineligible.    Prior 
to  1891,  Councillors  held  their  appointments  for  life,  but  on  the  17th 
September  of  that  year  an  Act  was  passed  making  seven  years  the  period 
of  tenure  of  a  seat,  though  members  may  be  re-appointed. 

The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  seventy-four  members, 
of  whom  four  are  Maoris,  but  it  is  provided  by  the  RepresentatioA 
Act  of  1900  that  on  the  expiration  of  the  present  General  Assembly 
the  number  of  European  representatives  shall  be  increased  to  seventy- 
six.  The  l^orth  Island  at  present  returns  thirty-four  Sorepean 
members  uid  the  Middle  Island  thirty-six.  All  the  electoral  dktricta 
return  one  member  each,  with  the  exception  of  the  cides  of  Auckland^ 
Wellington,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin,  which  each  return  three 
members.     Representatives  arc  remunerated  for  their  services  at  the* 
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rate  of  £'2i0  per  annum,  but  £2  per  day  for  every  sitting  day 
exceeding  five  is  deducted  on  account  of  absence  during  the  session 
not  due  to  illness  or  other  unavoidable  cause.  To  be  qualified  for  mem- 
bership of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  person  must  be  of  the  male 
sex,  duly  registered  on  the  electoral  roll,  and  free  from  the  disabilities 
mentioned  in  Section  8  of  the  Electoral  Act  of  1893.  All  contractors 
to  the  public  service  of  New  Zealand  to  whom  any  public  money  above 
the  sum  of  £50  is  payable,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  one  financial 
year,  as  well  as  civil  servants  of  the  colony,  are  incapable  of  being 
elected,  or  of  sitting  and  voting  as  members. 

Evazy  man  or  woman  of  the  full  age  of  21  years,  who  is  either  a 
aatmral-bom  or  naturalised  British  subject,  and  resident  in  the  colony 
one  year,  and  three  months  in  one  electoral  district,  is  quaUfied  to  be 
rsj^stered  as  an  elector  and  vote  at  elections  of  members  for  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  the  Maori  districts,  adult  Maoris  are  entitled 
to  vote  without  registration.  Under  the  provisicms  of  the  Electoral 
Act  of  1898,  the  franchise  is  extended  to  women  of  both,  races  in  accor- 
dance with  the  qualifications  specified  above,  but  women  may  not  be 
elected  as  membei^s  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  ISo  person  may 
be  represented  on  more  than  one  electoral  rolL  The  Act  also  provides 
that  the  name  of  every  qualified  elector  who  fails  to  record  his  vote 
shall  be  removed  from  the  .roll  after  the  election.  Since  the  passing  of 
the  Constitution  Act  conferring  representative  institutions  upon  the 
colony  of  New  Zealand  there  have  been  thirteen  complete  Parliaments. 
The  first  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  27th  May,  1854,  and  dissolved 
on  the  15th  September,  1855,  and  the  thirteenth  opened  on  the  7th  April, 
and  dissolved  on  the  24th  October,  1899.  The  first  session  of  the 
fourteenth  Parliament  opened  on  tlie  22nd  June,  1900.. 

At  the  general  election  for  the  first  Parliament,  which  took  place  in 
1853,  the  population  of  the  colony  numbered  30,000,  and  the  electors  on 
the  roll  5,934.  At  the  last  general  election  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  December,  1899,  the  electors  on  tlie  roll  numbered  373,744, 
of  whom  163,215  were  females.  In  the  contested  districts  the  male  and 
female  electors  numbered  202,089  and  157,929  respectively,  and  the 
number  of  male  voters  was  159,780,  or  79  per  cent,  of  males  enrolled, 
while  119,550,  or  75*6  per  cent.,  of  the  female  electors  recorded  their 
votes. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  FOR  AUSTRALIA 

AND   TASMANIA. 


DATES  of  events  following  the  establishment  of  a  settlement  in  New 
South  Wales  :— 


17S8     N.S.W. 


Tas. 

3789 

Tas. 

1790 

N.S.W. 

]791 

W.A. 

1792 

N.S.W. 

S.A. 

Tas. 

W.A. 

1795 

N.S.W. 

1797 

N.S.W. 

1798 

Vic. 

Tas. 

1799 

N.S.W. 

Qld. 

1800 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

S.A. 

1801-2 

W.A. 

1801-3 

•  •  •  ■  • 

1801 

W.A. 

1802 

Vic. 

S.A. 

Tas. 

1803 

N.8.W. 

Vic. 

Tas. 

1804 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

Tas. 

1805 


N.S.W. 
Tas. 


First  fleet  arrives  at  Botany  Bay. — Formal  possession  taken  of 
Sydney  Cove. — Proclamation  of  the  Colony  by  Governor 
Phillip. — Settlement  founded  at  Norfolk  Island;  expedition 
sent  by  Phillip. 

Bligh  visits  Van  Diemen*s  Land  in  the  '*  Bounty.' 

Cox  discovers  Oyster  Bay. 

Second  fleet  arrives  with  the  New  South  Wales  Corps. 

Vancouver's  explorations. — Discovery  of  King  George's  Sound. 

Resignation  of  Governor  Phillip. 

D'Entrecasteaux  visits  Fowler's  Bay. 

D'Eutrecasteaux  explores  the  north-east  coast. 

D'Entrecasteaux  explores  the  south-west  coast. 

Settlement  of  the  Hawkesbury. — Arrival  of  Captain  Hunter. 

Discovery  of  coal  at  lUawarra  and  on  the  Hunter  (or  Coal)  River. 

Discovery  of  Bass'  Strait  by  Bass  and  Flinders. — Bass  visits 
Western  Port. 

Circumnavigation  of  Van  Piemen's  Land  by  Flinders. 

Flinders  explores  the  north  coast. — Wilson  penetrates  to  the 
Lachlan  River 

Flinders  makes  explorations  on  the  east  coast. 

Governor  Hunter  recalled,  superseded  by  Philip  Gidley  King. 

Lieutenant  Grant  explores  the  coast. 

Lieutenant  Grant  sights  Cape  Northumberland. 

The  whole  of  the  western  coast  examined  by  Baudic 

Survey  of  Australian  coasts  by  Flinders. 

Flinders  examines  the  south  coast. 

Discovery  of  Port  Phillip  by  Murray.— Exploration  of  Port 
Phillip  by  Flinders. 

Flinders  explores  -Spencer's  and  St.  Vincent's  Gulfs,  and  meets 
Baudin  at  Encounter  Bay. 

Baudin  surveys  the  east  coast. 

First  wool  sent  to  England. 

Lieut. -Colonel  David  Collins  founds  a  settlement  at  Port  Phillip. 

Bowen  lands  at  Risdon. 

The  Castle  Hill  convict  insurrection. — Abandonment  of  Norfolk 
Island  ordered  by  British  Government. 

Collins  abandons  Port  Phillip. 

Foundation  of  the  Van  Diemen's  Land  colonies. — Collins  founds 
Hobart  Town  and  Paterson  founds  York  Town. — ^I'he  assign- 
ment system  established  by  Governor  King. — Fifty  friendly 
Macks  massacred  at  Risdon,  through  a  misUike  of  Lieutenant 
Moore. 

Macarthur  starts  extensive  sheep  farmine  at  Camden. 

Norfolk  Island  colonists  settled  at  New  Norfolk,  Norfolk 
Plains,  etc. 
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1806  N.S.W. 

Tas. 

1807  N.S.W. 

Tas. 

1808  N.S.W. 

Tas. 
1309    N.S.W. 

1810  Tas. 

1811  Tas, 


1813     N.S.W. 


1814 


N.S.W. 
Tas. 


1815 

N.S.W. 
Tas. 

1816 
1817 

N.S.W. 
N.S.W. 

Q'ld. 

Tas. 

1818-22 
1818 
1819 
1820 

!  W.A. 
N.S.W. 
N.S.W. 
Tas. 

1821 
1823 

N.S.W. 

Tas. 
N.S.W. 

1824 

Q'ld. 
Tas. 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 
Q'ld. 

Tas. 

1^ 

N.8.W. 
Q'ld. 
Tas. 

1826 

W.A. 

N.S.W. 

Severe  floods  in  the  Hunter. — Governor  King  retires  and  is 
succeeded  by  Captain  Bligh. 

Lannceston  founded. 

Orders  given  for  final  shipment  of  convicts  from  Norfolk  Island. 

LAycock's  overland  expedition  from  Launceston  to  Hobart. 

Deposition  of  Governor  Bligh. 

254  settlers  from  Norfolk  Island  receive  grants  of  land. 

Arrival  of  Colonel  Lachlan  Macquarie. 

Death  of  Collins. — Extreme  scarcity  of  provisions;  prisoners 
released  and  permitted  to  roam  in  search  of  food. 

Governor  Macquarie  visits  Van  Diemen's  Land. — Hobart  Town 
laid  out. — Lieut. -Colonel  Davey  appointed  Governor. — Van 
Diemen's  Land  ma(ie  a  single  colony. 

Passage  across  Blue  Mountains  discovered  by  Blaxland,  Went- 
worth,  and  Lawson. 

The  name  of  ** Australia"  given  on  the  recommendation  of 
Flinders  to  the  great  southern  continent  hitherto  known  as 
"New  Holland.^* 

Creation  of  Civil  Courts. — Hamilton  Hume  discovers  the  Berrima 
and  Goulbum  districts. 

First  Law  Courts  established ;  jurisdiction  limited  to  personal 
matters  under  the  value  of  £50. — Outrages  by  bushrangers. 

Governor  Macquarie  lays  out  the  town  of  Bathurst. 

Arrival  of  first  immigrant  ship  with  free  settlers. — Coastal 
explorations  of  Captain  James  Kelly.— First  exportation  of 
wheat  to  Sydney. 

Establishment  of  Bank  of  New  South  Wales. 

Oxley  explores  the  interior. 

Lieutenant  King  surveys  the  eastern  coast. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Davey  retires,  and  Colonel  William  Sorell 
appointed. 

Lieutenant  Kiug  surveys  the  whole  western  coast. 

Free  immigration  stoppeil. 

Commissioner  Bigge  inquires  into  the  condition  of  the  colony. 

Colonel  Paterson  introduces  300  pure  Merino  sheep  from 
McArthur's  flock. 

Governor  Macquarie  recalled. — Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  appointed. 

Governor  Macquarie  visits  Hobart  Town. 

The  first  Australian  Constitution. — Explorations  by  Cunning- 
ham.— John  Dunmore  Lang  arrives  m  Sydney. 

The  Brisbane  River  discovered  by  Surveyor  Oxley. 

Partial  separation  from  New  South  Wales. 

Freedom  of  the  Press  proclaimed. — Trial  by  jury  introduced. — 
First  Land  Regulations. — Hume  and  Hoveli  explore  south- 
ward. 

Hume  and  Hoveli  travel  overland  from  Sydney  to  Port  Phillip. 

Expedition  to  prepare  Morcton  Bay  for  the  establishment  of  a 
penal  settlement. 

Outbreak  of  convicts  at  Macquarie  Harbour. — Governor  Sorell 
succeeded  by  Lieut.  -Colonel  George  Arthur. 

Sir  Ralph  Darling  succeeds  Governor  Brisbane. 

Captain  Logan  appointed  Superintendent  of  Moreton  Bay. 

Formation  of  the  Van  Diemen's  Land  Company  and  the  Van 
Diemen's  Land  Establishment.  — Van  Diemen's  Land  declared 
a  separate  colony. — Initiation  of  campaign  against  bush- 
rangers* 

Military  station  established  at  King  George's  Sound. 

Darling  River  discovered  bySturt. — Explorations  by  Cunningham. 
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1826 


Via 
Q'ld. 


1827  N.S.W. 

Q'ld. 
Tas. 
W.A. 
1828-30  N.S.W. 

1828  N.S.W. 

Vio. 
Q'ld. 

Tas. 

1829  I  ^'^'^' 

W.A. 

1830  N.S.W. 


Vic. 

S.A. 
Q'ld. 

Tas. 


W.A. 
1831     N.S.W. 


S.A. 
Tas. 
W.A. 


1832 
1833 
1834 

W.A. 

W.A. 

N.S.W. 

Vio. 

S.A. 

W.A. 

1835 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 
Q'ld. 

Tas.. 
W.A. 

1836 

N.S.W. 

Fort  Dumamsq  founded  at  Western  Port. 

Official  establishment  of  penal  settleiDttat  at  Moreton  Bay. — 

Governor  Brisliane  visits  the  settiement. 
The  colony  becomes  self-supporting. — Feverish  speoolation  ia 

Umdand  stoek. 
Cunningham  discovers  the  Daiiing  Downs. 

Explorations  of  Henry  Hellyer. 

Exploration  by  Captain  Stirling. 

Severe  droughts. 

Second  Constitution. 

The  Western  Port  settlers  return  to  Sydney. 

Cunningham  discovers  a  route  from  Moretun  Bay  to  the  Darling 

Downs,  and  explores  the  Brisliane  River  to  itS'Source. 
Reformation  of  the  Council. — First  lanl  sales. — Reward  offered 

for  the  capture  of  natives. 

>  Sturt  explores  the  Murray. 

Founding  of  the  Swan  River  settlement.  Captain  Stirling  in 

command. 
Sturt's  overland  journey  to  the  south. — Rising  of  oonvicts  near 

Bathurst. — The   Bushrangers  Aut  passed  through  all   its 

stages  in  one  day. 
Explorations  by  Sturt. 
Sturt  discovers  Lake  Alexandrina. 
Logan  murdered  by  conviota^ — Captain  Qunie  succeeds  to  the 

admintstration  of  the  setUement. 
Commission  to  inquire  into  condition  of  nativesj — Geoige  Robin- 
son undertakes  to  secure  the  submission  of  surraving  blacks. 

—The  Black  Lin<». 
Constitution  of  first  Executive  CounoiL 
Governor  Darling  superseded  by  Sir  Riohard  Bonrke. — JjotA 

Ripon's  Land  Regulations. — Sir  Thomas  Mitchell 's  explom- 

tioos  to  the  north  of  F^iverpool  Plains. 
Wakefield's  first  colonisation  committee  formed. — Captain  CoUet 

Barker  killed  by  blacks  at  St.  Vinoent's  Gulf. 
Minimum  price  of  land  fixed  at  dm,  per  acre  by  Lord  Ripon's 

regulations. 
!  Route    from    Perth    to    King  (veorg^'s  Sound  diaooTered  by 

Bannister. — ^Lord  Ripon's  land  r*^lations« 
Captain  Irwin  undertakes  the  Administration  of  the  Settlement. 
Captain  Richard  Daniell  suoceeda  Captain  Irwin. 
Trouble  at  Norfolk  Island. 

Settlement  of  the  brothers  Henty  at  Pordand  Bay. 
South  Australian  Association  founded. — The  South  Australian 

Act  passed. 
The  Battle    of    "  Pinjarrah.'*— Sir   James   Stirling,  appointed 

(vovemor,  with  full  rank. 
Mitchell,  on  his  second  expedition,  establishes  the  depot  of 

Fort  Bourke  on  the  Darling. 
Expeditions  of  Batman  and  Fawkner  to  Port  Phillip. 
Captain  Fyans  succeeds  Captain   Clunie. — ^First   ship   enters 

Moreton  Bay. 
Native  settlement  formefl  at  Flinders'  Island. 
The  Western    Australian    Aasociation    formed    in    London. — 

Memorial  against  Lord  Ripon's  regulations  addressed  to 

the  British  Government. 
Mitchell  explores  the  South. — Squatting  foimaUy 
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1836       Tic 


S.A. 

Qld. 
Tas. 

1837  N.S.W. 

Vic 

Q'ld. 

Tas. 

W.A. 

1838  N.S^W. 

Vic 
S.A. 


QUcL 

1889     N.S.W. 
Vic 
W.A. 

1840     N.S.W. 


Vic 


S.A- 

Q'ld. 

Tas. 
1810-51  N.S-W. 
1^1     N.S.W. 
S.A. 


Qld. 
Tas. 

W.A. 


Proolamation  of  Port  Phillip  District  as  open  for  settlement. — 
Captiiin  W.  Lonsdale  first  Resident  Magistrate.— Sir  Thomas 
Mitchell  discovers  «•  AustraUa  Felix." 

Founding  of  South  Australia,  wiUi  Captain  Hindmarsh  as  first 
Governor. 

Visit  of  Backhouse  and  Walker. 

Governor  Arthur  recalled. 

GovemorBourke  resigns. — Select  Committee  on  Transportation 
appointed  in  London. 

Sites  of  Melbourne  and  WiUiamstoum  laid  out  by  Governor 
Bourke. — First  sale  of  land. 

First  newspaper  published  in  the  colony. — Eyre  drives  a  mob  of 
cattle  from  New  South  Wales  to  Adelaide. 

Major  Cotton  superaedee  Captain  Fvansj 

The  Governorship  assumed  by  Sir  John  Franklin. 

Explomtions  by  Grey  and  Lushington  in  the  north-west. 

Discontinuance  of  the  assignment  system. — Arrival  of  Governor 
Gipps. — Speculative  mania  sets  in. 

First  census  of  the  settlement  (population,  .3,511). 

Governor  Hindmarsh,  recalled,  is  succeeded  by  Colonel  Gawler. — 
Cattle  brought  overland  from  New  South  Wales,  along  the 
Murray  route,  by  Hawden  and  Bonney. 

Abolition  of  assignment  system. --ExplorBtions  of  the  Petries. — 
Lieutenant  Gravatt  succeeds  Major  Cotton,  and  a  little  later 
gives  place  to  Lieutenant  Gorman. 

Execution  of  seven  stockmen  for  participation  in  a  massacre  of 
blacks. — Count  Strzelecki  finds  traces  of  gold  near  Hartley. 

Appointment  of  Superintendent  La  Trobe. — First  wool  ship 
leaves  for  England. 

Governor  Stirling  succeeded  by  John  Hutt. — Grey's  second 
exploring  expedition  in  the  north.  . 

Abolition  of  transportation  to  New  South  Wales. — Important 
Land  Regulations  (proceeds  of  land  sales  to  be  regarded  a» 
a  Trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony  which  produces  them, 
and  to  be  expanded  in  the  maintenance  of  its  public  works,, 
and  the  encoura^ment  of  immigration). 

First  Land  Regulations ;  soon  nullified  at  Port  Phillip  hy 
Gipps. — ^The  northern  bonndaiy  of  the  Port  l^hillip  District 
fixed  at  the  Murrumbidgee. — Exploration  of  Gippsland  by- 
Angus  McMillan. — Port  Phillip  petitions  for  separation. 

Eyre  starts  on  his  overland  journey  from  Adelaide  to  King 
Gleorge's  Sound. — Wreck  of  the  "  Maria,"  and  murder  of 
the  survivors  by  the  blacks. 

Suspension  of  traosportation. — Break-up  of  the  Penal  Settle- 
ment at  Moreton  Bay. — Leslie  takes  up  runs  on  the  Darling 
Downs  — Murder  of  Surveyor  Stapleton  and  his  assistants. 

Assignment  ceases. 

Depression  of  varying  intensity. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  finds  grains  of  alluvial  gold  near  Bathurst. 

Gawler  recalled  in  disgrace  and  succeeded  by  Captain  George 
Grey* — Gkdena  discovered  in  the  Mount  Lofty  Ranges. — 
Hostilities  with  natives  on  the  Murray. 

Explorations  by  the  Russells. 

Transportation,  which  had  been  discontinneii  for  some  time,  now 

renewed  on  a  latige  scale. 
Byre  completes  his  joarfaey  overland  from  Adelaide  to  King 

George's  Sound. 
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18s2     N.S.W. 
Vic. 
S.A. 
Q'ld. 


1843  N.S.W. 

S.A. 
Q'ld. 
Tas. 

1844  Vic. 

S.A. 

,Qld. 

Tas. 

1845  N.S.W. 

S.A. 


Q'ld. 
Tas. 

1846     N.S.W. 


S.A. 
Qld. 


Tas. 
W.A. 


1847 


N.S.W. 

Q'ld. 
Tas. 

W.A. 


1848     N.S.W 
Vic. 
S.A. 


First  Representative  Const itntion.— Crown  Lftod  Sales  Act 
(Imperial). — Disaffection  among  the  natives. 

Representation  mnted,  to  the  extent  of  six  members. — Incor- 
poration of  Melbourne. 

Discovery  of  Kapunda  Copper  Mines. — The  Sonth  AnstFalian 
Act. 

Gipps  visits  Brisbane,  and  orders  that  the  width  of  streets  be 
redaced  in  subsequent  surveys.— Proclamation  of  free  settle- 
ment at  Moreton  Bay. — First  open  sale  of  Und. — Appoint- 
ment of  a  Police  Magistrate. 

Financial  crisis  marked  by  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  Australia. 

Collapse  of  the  Adelaide  City  CounciL 

Moreton  Bay  granted  Legislative  Representation. 

Governor  Franklin  recalled,  and  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Eardley 
Eardley-Wilmot. 

Great  flood  on  the  Yarra. — John  Dunmore  Lang's  resolution  in 
favour  of  separation. 

Sturt*s  last  expeditions  inland. 

Leichhardt*8  expedition  from  Darling  Downs  to  Port  Essingtou. 

Exploralions  of  xCentish  in  the  north-west. 

Mitchell's  explorations  on  the  Barcoo. 

Grey  transferred  to  New  Zealand,  the  government  assumed  by 
Colonel  Frederic  Holt  Robe. — Discovery  of  the  Burra  Copper 
Mines. 

Explorations  of  Mitchell  and  Kennedy. 

Price's  Norfolk  Island  Pandemonium  broken  up. — Resignation 
of  the  •'Patriotic  Six." 

€k>vemor  Gipps  is  succeeded  by  Sir  Charles  Augustus  Fitzroy. — 
Gladstone  proposes  to  revive  transportation  to  New  South 
Wales. 

Proclamation  of  Nortli  Australia. — State  grants  made  to  certain 
religious  bodies. — Expedition  and  death  of  Horrocks. 

The  founding  of  "Gladstone,"  an  "exile"  settlement  at  Port 
Curtis. — Explorations  by  Leichhardt.— Moreton  Bay  de- 
clared a  port  of  entry. 

Governor  Wilmot  recalled  by  Gladstone. 

Reports  on  immigration  despatched  to  the  Britisli  Government. — 
Lieut. -Col.  Andrew  Clarke  assumes  office  as  Governor. — 
Explorations  by  the  brothers  (*regory. 

Crown  Land  Leases  Act. — Lady  Fitzroy  killed  in  a  carriage 
accident. 

The  s.s.  *'  Sovereign  "  wrecked  on  Moreton  Island. — Explora- 
tions by  Burnett  and  Kennedy. 

Sir  WiUiam  Dcnison  assumes  office  as  Governor. — Reinstatement 
of  the  ''Patriotic  Six." — Remo\^l  of  the  surviving  blacks, 
44  in  number,  from  Flinders  Island  to  Oyster  Cove. 

Death  of  Governor  Clarke,  whose  place  is  taken  by  Lieut. -Col. 
Irwin. 

Crown  Land  Leases  Act. — Earl  Grey  suggests  the  formation  of 
an  Assembly,  in  which  all  the  Austridian  colonies  should  be 
represented. 

Attempts  to  revive  transportation  and  assignment. — ^The  Uni- 
versity of  Sydney  founded  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Earl  (vrey  returned  as  the  Melbourne  member  of  the  Le^gislative 
CounciL 

Governor  Robe  makes  a  erant  of  land  as  site  for  an  Anglican 
Cathedral. — Rec&U  of  Robe,  whose  place  is  taken  by  Sir 
Henry  Fox  Young. 
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184S       Q'Id. 

Tas. 

W.A. 

1849     N.S.W. 
Vic. 

S.A. 
Q'ld. 

Tas. 

W.A. 


1850    N.S.W. 


Vic. 


S.A. 
Tm. 


1851 


N.S.W. 
Vic. 

S.A. 


Qld. 
Tm. 


1852     N.S.W. 
Vic. 

S.A. 

Qld. 

Tas. 


1853    N.S.W. 

Vic. 
Qld. 

Tas. 


Last  journey  of  Ludwig  Leichbardt.— Kennedy  speared  by  tbe 

blacks. — Chinese  imported  as  shepherds. — The  Fortitude 

incident. 
Unavailing  protests  against  the  landing  of  conWcts  from  the 

"Ratcliffe." 
Captain  Charles  Fitzgerald,  R.N.,  assumes  office  as  Governor. — 

Governor  Fitzgerald  wounded  by  the  blacks. 
The  **  Hashemy  "  incident. 
Public  indignation  at  the  arrival  of  the  "  Bandolphe "  with 

convicts. 
Revocation  of  the  North  Australian  proclamation. 
Convicts  per  "Hashemy"  assigned  to  squatters  on  the  Darling 

Downs. 
Convicts  to  the  number  of  1,860  landed  in  accordance  with  Eari 

Grey's  probation  scheme. 
Commencement  of  transportation  to  Western  Australia. 
A  suggestion  for  the  formation  of  a  General  Assembly  of  Aus- 
tralia made  in  the  report  of  a  Privy  Council  Committee  on 

Trade  and  Plantations. 
Final  abolition  of  transportation. — Passing  of  the  Australian 

Government  Act. — New  South  Wales  loses  her  southern 

province  by  separation. — First  sod  of  the  first  Australian 

railway  turned  at  Sydney. 
The  Constitution  Act.^>Xhe  Murray  fixed  upon  as  the  northern 

boundary  of  Victoria. 
South  Australia  obtains  representative  government. 
First  discovery  of  coal  in  tne  colony. — Tasmania  obtauis  repre- 
sentative government. 
Four  of  the  five  Australian  colonies  obtain  representative  govern* 

ment  (Queensland  still  a  dependency  of  New  South  Wales). 
Harsraves  discovers  payable  gold  near  Bathurst. 
Black  Thursday  (6th  February). — Proclamation  of  Victoria  as  a 

separate  colony. — Gold  discoveries. 
I  Depression ;  withdrawal  of  specie  from  the  colony. — Abolition  of 

State  aid  to  religion. — The  Bullion  Act  passed. — Revival  of 

the  Adelaide  Corporation. 
First  direct  shipment  of  wool  to  England. — Agitation  for  separa- 
tion from  New  South  Wales. 
Efflux  of  population  to  the  gold-fields  of  "the  other  side." 
Transfer  of  the  Customs  establishments  to  the  Colonial  Govern- 

ments. 
The  town  of  Gundagai  swept  away  ))y  a  flood  ;  77  lives  lost. 
Convicts  Prevention  Act  passed. — An  extra  regiment  brought 

from  England  to  keep  order. 
Return   of  prosperity. — A  steamer  ascends  the  Murray  to  the 

junction  of  the  Darling. 
Withdrawal  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  nopulation  towards  the 

gold-fields  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria. 
First  Elective  C!ouncil  meets  and  passes  a  resolution  against 

transportation. — Gold  discovered  at  Fingal  and  Tower  Hill 

Creek. 
Transfer  of  the  Australian  gold  revenue  to  the  colonial  exchequer. 
University  of  Sydney  opened. — ^Arrival  of  the  first  mail  steamer 

from  England. 
Discontent  on  the  gold-fields.     . 
Moreton  Bay  declared  a  residency,  with  Captain  Wickham  a» 

first  Government  Resident. 
Abolition  of  transportation. 
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CERONOLOQICAL  TABLE 


1863 

.1«54     N.S.W 
Vic. 

S.A. 
Tas. 


1856 


1857 


1855     N.S.W. 

Vic. 
S.A. 
Q'ld. 
Tas. 

W.A. 


Vic. 
Q'ld. 

Tas. 

W.A. 

N.S.W. 

Vic, 


S.A. 
Q'ld. 


1868     N.S.W. 

Vic. 

S.A. 

Q'ld. 


Tafl. 

1858-61      S.A. 
1859     K.S.W. 


Eatabliabment  of  colonial  mints. 

War  scare  and  volunteer  movement. 

Governor  La  Trobe  retires  and  is  succeeded  by  Sir  Charles 
Hotham. — The  £ureka  Stockade  rebellion. 

Departure  of  Sir  Henry  Young. 

Departure  of  Governor  Denison. 

Creation  of  a  separate  Colonial  Office. 

Opening  of  the  first  Australian  railway. — Governor  Fitzroy  is 
8ttc<»eeded  by  Sir  William  Denison  — ^Norfolk  Island  cleared 
for  the  Pitcairn  Islanders. — New  scheme  for  the  government 
of  the  gold-fields. — Introduction  of  responsible  government. 

Reforms  on  the  goldfields. — Introduction  of  responsible  govern- 
ment.— Death  of  Sir  Charles  Hotham. 

Sir  Richard  Graves  Macdonnell  assumes  office  as  Governor. — 
Introduction  of  responsible  government. 

Gregory's  search  for  Leichhardt. — First  navigation  of  the  Fitzroy 
River. 

Sir  Henry  Edward  Fox  Young  succeeds  to  the  Government. — 
The  Hampton  Case. — £25,000  contributed  to  a  fund  in  aid  of 
English  sufferers  by  the  Crimean  War. — Introduction  of 
responsible  government. 

Governor  Fitzgerald  succeeded  by  Arthur  Edward  Kennedy. 

New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania  are 
granted  responsible  government. 

Sir  Henry  Barkly  assumes  office  as  Governor. 

Grounding  of  the  *' Phoebe  Dunbar^'  on  Stradbroke  Island. — 
Murders  by  the  blacks. 

Opening  of  the  first  Parliament. — ^The  name  Van  Diemen's  Land 
formally  replaced  by  Tasmania. 

A.  C.  Gregory's  expedition  in  search  of  Leichhardt.— A  Select 
Committee  appointed  in  New  South  Wales  to  consider  the 
best  means  of  legislation  on  matters  of  common  interest. 

Serious  floods. — Wrecks  of  the  *' Duncan  Dunbar"  (119  lives 
lost),  and  the  ''Catherine  Adamsou"  (21  lives  lost)  at 
Sydney  Heads. 

Death,  by  carriage  accident,  of  Lady  Barkly.  —  Abolition  of 
property  qualification  for  memliers  of  the  Assembly.— 
Universal  manhood  suffrage  established. 

Babbage  and  Warburton  explore  northwards. 

Establishment  of  Supreme  Court  sittings. — Garbutt  tells  his  tale 
of  Leichhardt's  detention  in  the  interior. — A  Select  Oun- 

I  mittec  appointed  in  Victoria  to  consider  best  means  of 
le^alation  on  matters  of  common  Australian  interest. — 
Wentworth's  draft  Bill  with  proposal  for  a  General  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Australian  Colonies. 

Establishment  of  manhood  suffrage  and  vote  by  ballot. — Tele- 

fraphic  communication  established  between  S^-dney  and 
felboume. 

Trial  of  rebel  leaders. — ^Tbe  number  of  members  of  the  Assembly 
raised  to  78. 

Torrens'  Real  Property  Act  passed* — Series  of  exploring  expedi- 
tions begun  by  Stuart. 

Brisbane  declarecl  a  municipality. — Diieovery  of  gold.-^CFhe 
Canoona  Rush. — Exploration  by  Landsborough  and  Dal- 
rymple. 

Establishment  of  a  State  sjnitem  of  Public  Instrueiion. 

Series  of  exploring  expeditions  by  John  iUcDouall  Stuart. 

The  Northern  Province  separated. 
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1868      Q^kL 
Taa. 

I860    N.S.W. 

Vic. 

6.  A. 

Q'ld. 
iSfil    N.S.VV. 


H.A. 
Qld. 


Tas. 
W.A, 


1882    N.S.W. 

Vic 
S/A. 

Qld. 
W.A. 

1863    N.S.W. 
Vic. 


S.A. 
Qld. 

1864 

K.S.W. 

orid. 

1864-5 
1885 

Tas. 
Q'Id. 
Tm. 
W.A. 

im 

N.S.W. 

Proclaination  of  Queenftlaod  as  a  separate  Colony  with  raspon- 
sible  governmeut. — Sir  George  Bowen  appointed  Governor. 

State  aid  to  religion  abolished. — First  submarine  cable  laid  from 
Circular  H^d  to  Cape  Otway. 

Disaatrons  floods  at  ShoaJ haven  and  Araluen. 

Burke  and  Wills  start  on  their  journey  of  exploration. 

The  Wallaroo  and  Moonta  copper  diseoveries. 

Bowen  founded.— Withdrawal  of  State  aid  to  religion. 

Governor  Denison  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Young.— *  Anti-Chinese 
riots  at  Lambing  Flat. — John  Robertson^  Land  Acta. — 
Constitutional  Crisis. — Regulation  and  restriction  of  Chinese 
immigration. 

:Mr.  Justice  Boothby  claims  to  be  the  only  lle^Uy  appointed 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Burke  and  Wills  perish  in  the  Great  Stony  Desert ;  dispatch 
of  expeditions  to  search  for  their  remains. — Laws  made  for 
the  transfer  of  real'c&tate,  and  for  municipal  gpvemment. — 
•Finit  eensns  taken. — First  despatch  of  a  telegn^phic  messa^^e 
in  the  colony. — First  State  trial  (Kegina  v.  Pugh)  results  m 
a  verdict  for  the  defendant  establishing  the  right  of  free 
discussion.  —  A  military  station  estabUshed  on  Albany 
Island. 

Governor  Sir  Henry  Young  succeeded  by  Colonel  X^omas  Gore- 
Browne. 

Explorations  of  F.  Gregory  in  the  North*we8t. — Pearling  grounds 
discovered. 

Conference  at  Melbourne  to  secure  uniformity  in  collection  and 
compilation  of  the  Annual  Statistics  of  the  Australian 
Colonies. 

Baring  raid  on  the  Lachlan  gold  escort  (£14,000  carried  off). — 
Abolition  of  State  aid  to  religion. 

Charles  Gavan  Duffy's  Land  Act. 

Sir  Richard  Macdonnell  departs. — Stuart  eroeses  the  continent 
from  south  to  north. — bir  Dominick  Daly  assumes  ofQce  as 
Governor. 

McKinlay*s  explorations. — Severe  floods  on  the  Fitzn)y  River. 

Governor- Kennedy  succeede<l  by  John  S.  Hftmpton.~=Formation 
of  the  first  Legislative  Council. 

The  outlaw  Gilbert  and  his  confederates  rob  a  jeweller's  shop  in 
Bathurst.  and  hold  up  the  town  of  Canowindra  for  three 
days. — Initiation  of  the  Riverina  district  dispute. 

Retirement  of  Governor  Barkly,  who  is  succeeded  by  Sir  Charles 
Darling. 

South  Australia  takes  over  the  Northern  Territory. 

Extension  of  the  north-west  boundary. — Queensland  Bank  Act 

passed. 
Intercolonial  Conference  held  at  Melboome. 

Frequent  outrages  by  bushrangers. 

Firat  railway  begun  in  the  colony. — First  «ugar  manufactured 

from  Queensland  cane. 
First  successful  shipment  of  salmon  ova  from  England. 

First  railway  opened. — Financial  depression. 

Act  passed  to  facilitate  release  and  transfer  of  real  estate. 

Petition'  to  the  Legislative  Council  urging  the  introduction  of  a 
measure  to  establish  representative  government. 

P^MMge  Of .tiu.ftablic  fisfaook'  Act  of  (Sir)  Henry  Parkes. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 


1866        Vic. 


S.A. 
QUd. 
1867     N.S  W. 
Vic. 

aA. 


QUd. 
1868     N.S.W. 


Vic. 
S.A. 
Q*ld. 


Tas. 

W.A. 

1«69     X.S.W. 

Vic. 

S.A. 
Tas. 

1870      W.A. 

N.S.W. 

8.  A. 
Tas. 
W.A. 


1871 


1872 


Vic. 
S.A. 
Qld. 


Tas. 

W.A. 
N.S.W. 

.S.A. 


Q'ld. 
Tas. 


W.A. 


Political  deadlock. — Governor  Darling  recalled  and  replaced  by 

the  Right  Hon.  F.  H.  T.  Mannera-Sutton  (afterwards  Vis- 

dount  Canterbury). 
Introduction  of  camels  for  purposes  of  exploration,  etc. 
Financial  crisis. — Hume's  search  for  Leichhardt. 
Departure  of  Sir  John  Young. 
Import  duty  imposed  on  a  number  of  articles  with  the  purpose 

of  affording  protection  to  home  industries. 
The  Governor  and  Executive  Council  investigate  charges  against 

Mr.  Justice  Boothby  and  remove  him  from  the  bench.— 

Visit  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
Rich  gold  discoveries  at  Gympie. 
Lord  Belmore  takes  office  as  Governor. — Attempt  to  assftssiiiate 

the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  at  Clontarf. — Treason  Felony  Act 

passed. 
Visit  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
Death  of  Sir  Dominick  Daly. 
Departure  of  Governor  Bowen. — Visit  of  the   Duke  of  Edin> 

burgh. — Act  passed  to  regulate  Island  Labour  traffic— 

Colonel  S.  W.  Blackall  succeeils  to  the  Government. 
The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  turns  the  first  sod  of  the  first  Tasmanisn 

railway. — Governor  Gore*  Browne's  term  of  office  expires. 
Departure  of  Governor  Hampton. — Transportation  ceases. 
Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  existence  of  alleged 

conspiracy  for  treason  and  murder. 
Reduction  of  the  property  qualification  of  members  and  electors 

of  the  Legislative  Council. 
Sir  James  Fergusson  assumes  office  as  Governor. 
Governor  Gore-Browne  departs  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Charles 

du  Cane. — State  aid  to  reliflnon  finally  abolished. 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Frederick  Weld  assumes  office  as  Governor. 

— First  explorations  of  John  Forrest. 
Intercolonial  Exhibition  held  at  Sydney  to  oelebrate  the  100th 

anniversary*  of  Cook's  landing. 
The  tranS'Contmental  telegraph  started. 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
Grant  of  representative  government  to  Western  Australia. — 

John  Forrest  explores  from  Albany  to  Port  Lincoln. 
Int<ercolonial  Congress  held  at  Melbourne. 
Increase  of  import  duties. 
Death  of  Lady  Edith  Fersusson. 
Death  of  Governor  Blackall. — The  Man^uis  of  Normanby  aasumes 

office  as  Governor. 
The  Queensland  National  Bank  founded. 
Discovery  of  Mount  Bischoff  tin  mines,  and  other   valuable 

mineral  discoveries. 
Further  explorations  by  Forrest. 

Lord  Belmore  succeeded  by  Sir  Hercules  Robinson. — Interna- 
tional Exhibition  at  Sydney. — Death  of  Wentworth. 
Submarine  cable  laid  from  Singapore  to  Port  Dam'in. — Comple* 

tion  of  trans-continental  telegraph  line. — Strangway's  Act 

passed. 
Discovery  of  tin  at  Stanthorpe,  copper  at  Mt.  Perry,  and  coal  at 

Wide  Bay. — Discovery  of  the  Palmer  gold-field. 
Launceston  and  Western  Railway  transferred  to  the  Govern- 
ment— Completion  of  >  direct   telegraphic    communication 

with  England. 
Land  Act  pamed  to  encourage  small  settlers  and  immignnti^ 
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1^ 


Vic 

S.A. 
W.A. 


1874 


1875 


N.S.W. 

a  A. 

Tas. 
W.A. 

S.A. 


Q'ld. 


Tas. 
W.A. 


1876 


1877 


N.S.W. 
Vic. 

Tas. 

W.A. 
Vic. 
S.A. 


1878 


1879 


laao 


Q'ld. 

Taa. 

W.A. 

N.S  W. 
Vic. 

S.A. 


Qld. 
W.A. 

N,S.W. 


Vic. 

N.S.VV. 

Vic 

Tm. 


Departure  of  Viacount  Canttf^rbary. — Sir  G«orge  Boven  aasaines 
office  as  Governor. — Education  Act  passed. 

Governor  Sir  James  Fergusson  succeeded  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
Anthony  Masgrave. 

Colonel  Warburton  crosses  from  the  trans-continental  telegraph 
line  to  the  head  of  the  De  Grey  River. 

Australian  Customs  Duties  Act  passed. 

Triennial  Parliaments  Act  passed. 

The  Boucaut  Policy  first  advocated. 

Dalrymple  extends  his  researches  on  the  north-eastern  seaboard. 

Departure  of  Governor  Du  Cane. 

Explorations  of  E.  Giles. — Departure  of  Governor  Weld. 

Wreck  of  the  "Gothenburg,"  involving  the  death  of  Judge 
Wearing  and  other  well-known  Adelaide  citizens. — Sudden 
death  of  Sir  Richard  Hanson. — Education  Act  passed. — 
Explorations  by  Giles,  Gosse,  and  Warburton. 

Mr.  (anerwards  Sir)  W.  W.  Cairns  succeeds  the  Marquis  of 
]^rmanbyin  the  Government. — The  Port  Albany  Settle- 
ment transferred  to  Thursday  Island. 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Weld  assumes  the  Government. 

Arrival  of  Sir  William  Cleaver  Francis  Robinson  to  assume 
office  as  Governor.— John  and  Alexander  Forrest  cross  the 
colony  from  west  to  east. 

Intercolonial  conference  at  Hobart  to  secure  uniformity  of 
statistical  collection  and  compilation. 

Completion  of  telegraphic  cable  between  Sydney  and  Wellington. 

Xumber  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  increased  to 
eighty-six. 

Railway  opened  from  Hobart  to  Lannceston. — Death  of 
Truganini,  the  last  Tasmanian  black. 

Giles  crosHes  the  colony  from  east  to  west. 

Deadlock  on  the  question  of  payment  of  members. 

Governor  Musgrave  succeeded  by  Sir  W.  W.  Cairns. — Inaugu- 
ration of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Adelaide. — 
Resignation  of  Governor  Cairns  after  two  months  of 
government. — Sir  W.  F.  D.  Jervois  appointed  Governor. — 
Completion  of  the  telegraph  line  from  Adelaide  to  Perth. 

Sir  Arthur  Kennedy  appointea  Governor. 

Discoveries  of  gold. 

Governor  Sir  William  Robinson  succeeded  by  Sir  Harry  St.. 
George  Ord. 

Unveilinff  of  Woolner's  Statue  of  Captain  Cook  in  Sydney. 

"  Black  Wednesday  "  ;  wholescile  dismissal  of  civil  servants. — 
Recall  of  Sir  George  Bowen. 

New  Crown  Lands  Act. — Founding  of  the  University  of 
Adelaide. — Rifle  Companies  Act  passed. — First  sod  of  the 
Trans-continental  Railway  turned  by  Sir  William  Jervois. 

Restriction  of  Chinese  immigration. 

Agitation  for  self-government. 

Sir  Hercules  Robinson  succeeded  in  the  Government  by  Lord 
Loftus. — Electoral  Act,  1879,  passed.— International  Exhi- 
bition held  at  the  Garden  Palace,  Sydney. 

The  Maiqaia  of  Normanby  assumes  o^ce  as  GoTsmor. 

PuUic  Instruction  Act  abolishes  State  aid  to  denominational 

edmation. 
An  International  Exhibition  held  in  Melbourne. 
Governor  Weld  succeeded  by  Sir  J.  H.  Lefroy. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL   TABLE 


18R(» 

1881 


W.A. 


1882 
1883 


1S84 


1885 


1886 


1887 


N.S.W. 
Vic 


Tas. 


•  ■  ■  •  •  ■ 

N.S.W. 

S.A. 
N.S.W. 
Vic. 
S.A. 
Q'ld. 


Tafl. 
W.A. 


N.S.W. 
Vic 

W.A. 
N.S.W. 


Q'ld. 

Ta8. 

W.A. 


N.S.W. 
Q'ld. 
Tas. 

W.A. 


N.S.W. 
S.A. 

Tm. 
W.A. 


1888     N.S.W. 

Vic 
Q'ld. 

W.A. 


Departure  of  Sir  Harry  Ord.—Sir  William  Robinson  enters  aiK>Q 

his  seoond  term  of  office  as  Governor. 
Fedei*al  Conference  at  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 
Further  restriction  of  Chinese  immigration. 
Further  reduction  of  property  qualification  of  members  and 
electors  of  the  Legislative  Councili  and  increase  in  number 
of  members. 
Governor  Lefroy  succeeded  by  Sir  €^orge  Gamine  Strahan. 
Prince  Albert  V  ictor  and  Prince  George  of  Wales  visit  Australia. 
Fint  simultaneous  census  of  the  Australasian  colonies. 
Destruction  by  tire  of  the  Garden  Palace. — Death  of  the  poet 

Henry  Kendall. 
Departure  of  Sir  William  Jervois. 
Discovery  of  silver  at  Broken  Hill. 
Completion  of  railway  between  Sydney  and  Melbourne. 
Sir  William  Robinson  appointed  Governor. 
Annexation  of  New  Guinea  (repudiated  by  British  Government). 

— Departure  of  Governor  fCennedy,  whose  place  is  taken  by 

Sir  Anthony  Musgrave. 
■  Period  of  rash  mining  speculations. 
'■  Sir  Frederick  Napier  Broome  appointed  (Tovernor. 
I  Federal  Conference  held  at  Sydney. 

i  Land  Act  passed,  involving  restriction  of  sales  by  auction,  &c. 
)  Sir  Heniy  Loch  succeeds  Lord  Normanby  in  the  Government. — 
I         Appointment  of  the  Public  Service  Board. 
Explorations  by  Harry  Stockdale. 
A  Federation  Bill  passed  in  Victoria. — A  similar  Bill  rejected 

in  New  South  Wales. 
Military  contingent  sent  to  take  part  in  the  Soudan  Campaign. — 

Opening  of  the  Broken  Hill  silver  mines. — Governor  Loftus 

succeeded  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baron  Carrington. 
Agitation  for  a  division  of  the  colony. 
Mount  Zeehan  silver-load  mines  discovered. 
New  Land  Act  passed. 

Formation  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Australia. 
Industrial  depression. 
Discovei'y  of  Mount  Morgan  gold  mine. 
Gold  and  copper  discovered  at  Mount  Lyell. — Retirement  of  Sir 

George  Strahan. — Extension  of  the  franchise. 
Agitation  for  self-government. 
The  Federal  Council  meets  at  Hobart. 
The  BuUi  mining  disaster. 
The  English  (government  claims  £15,516  as  interest  on  ap  old 

loan. — Adelaide  Jubilee  International  Exhibition. 
Sir  R.  G.  C.  Hamilton  assumes  office  as  Governor. 
Severe  hurricane. — Gold  discovered  at  Yilgarn. 
Australasian  Conference  in  London. — Australasian  Naval  Defence 

Force  Act  passed. 
;Much  danmge  done  by  bush  fires.— Centennial  celebrations. — 

Drastic  legislation  against  Chinese  immigration  (imposition 

of  a  poll  tax  of  £100).— Strike  of  colliers  at  Newcastle. 
International  Exhibition  at  Melbourne. — Number  of  merobeFs 

increased  in  both  Houses. 
Death  of  Sir  Anthony  Musgrave. — Sir  Henry  Wy lie-Norman 

assumes  office  as  Governor. — Railway  communication  opened 

between  Brisbane  and  Sydney. — Floods  at  Rockhampton. 
Telegraphic  communication  opened  between  Perth  and  Derby. — 

Explorations  of  Ernest  Favenc 
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188S 
18S9 


N.S.W. 
Vic 
S.A. 

W.A. 


1890 

n!s.*w. 

Vic. 
S.A. 

Q'ld. 

Tas. 
W.A. 

1891 

N.S.W. 

1S92 

N.S.W 

Vic. 
Q'ld. 

1892 
.1893 

Tas. 

W.A. 

N.S  W 

Vic. 

Qld. 
Tas. 

1S94 

N.S.VV 
S.A. 

Q'ld. 

1895 

n!s.w 

S.A. 

Q*ld. 

1896 

sVa! 

Q'ld. 


Centenary  of  first  settlement  in  Australia. — Conference  of  Aus- 
tralian Ministers  at  Sydney  to  consider  the  question  of 
Chinese  immigration.— Imperial  Defence  Act  passed. 

Destructive  floods. 

Sir  Henry  Loch  succeeded  by  Lord  Hopetoun. 

Governor  Sir  W.  C.  F.  Robinson  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of 
Kintore. 

New  Constitution  framed.— Opening  of  the  eastern  railway. — 
Discovery  of  the  Pilbarra  gold-field. — Departure  of  Governor 
Browne. 

Report  of  Imperial  Commission  on  Australian  Land  Defences. 

Payment  of  Members  of  Parliament. — Strike  at  Broken  Hill. — 
Maritime  and  other  strikes. — Severe  bush  fires. — Departure 
of  Lord  Carrineton. 

Local  Government  Bill  passed. 

Land  Act  passed,  fixing  the  minimum  price  of  country  land  at 
58.  per  acre. 

Wreck  of  the  "Quetta"  (146  lives  lost). —Extensive  floods,  and 
terrible  hurricanes. — Industrial  crisis. 

Establishment  of  the  University  of  Tasmania. 

Granting  of  responsible  government. — Sir  William  Robinson 
enters  on  his  third  term  of  office. 

Federal  Conference  held  at  Melbourne. 

Lord  Jersey  assumes  office  as  Governor. — Tliirty-five  Labour 
Members  returned  to  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

Federal  Convention  called  in  Sydney. — The  Colonial  Premiers 

meet  at  the  New  South  Wales  Colonial  Secretary's  office. 
■  Strike  at  Broken  Hill. — Temporary  run  on  the  Government 
Savings  Bank. 

Suspension  of  the  Railway  Commissioners. 

Constitution  Act  passed,  whereby  Queensland  is  divided  into 
two  provinces. — Pacific  Labourers  Extension  Act  passed. 

Departure  of  Sir  Hobert  Hamilton. 

Discovery  of  Bay  ley's  Reward  at  Coolgardie. 

Sir  Robert  Duff  succeeds  Lord  Jersey. — The  **  Royal  Tar  "  sails 
with  the  first  New  Australian  colonists. 

Land  Act  passed  , providing  for  village  settlements,  homestead 
associations,  and  labour  colonies. 

Terrific  storms  and  floods. — First  departures  for  New  Australia. 

Viscount  Gormanston  takes  office  as  Governor. 

The  Corowa  Conference. — Banking  crisis  iu  Eastern  States. 

Further  Land  legislation. 

Adult  Suffrage  Bill  receives  Royal  Assent. 

Disturbances  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  over  the  Peace  Pre- 
servation Bill. — Payment  of  Members  Bill  rejected. 

Serious  industrial  troubles. 

Death  of  Sir  Robert  Duflf. — Viscount  Hampden  takes  office  as 
Governor. — Crown  Lands  Act  of  1895  passed. 

The  Earl  of  Kintore  is  succeeded  as  Governor  by  Sir  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton. 

Departure  of  Sir  Henry  Norman. — Disastrous  floods. 

Conference  of  Premiers  at  Hobart. 

Establishment  of  the  State  Bank. — Floods  and  storms. — 
Franchise  exercised  by  women  in  South  Australia. — Depar- 
ture of  the  Calvert  expedition. 

Lord  Lamington  assumes  office  as  Governor. — Sir  Henry  Norman 
appointed  Agent-General  for  Queensland. — Gales  and  floods. 
— The  ferry-boat  *' Pearl"  capsizes  at  Brisbane  (28  lives  lost). 
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IB96 

W.A. 

AS97 

s.*a! 

1897-98 

1898 

S.A. 

1899 

N.S.W. 
S.A. 

1900 

N.S.W. 

1901 

N.S.VV. 
Vic 

Qnd. 

1902     N.S.W. 

VIC 

Qld. 
S.A. 

W.A. 


Explorations  of  Wells  and  Carnegie. 

The  People's  Federal  Convention  held  at  Bathurst. 

Earthquake  and  hurricane  in  Northern  Territory  ;  desimction  of 
the  town  of  Palmerston. — Floods  and  storms  at  Adelaide. — 
Death  of  Sir  Thomas  Elder. 

The  Federal  Convention  holds  sessions  at  Adelaide,  Sydney,  and 
Melbourne. 

Resignation  of  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton. 

The  Federal  Bill  accepted  by  Tasmania,  Victoria,  and  Soutlv 
Australia,  but  rejected  by  N.  S.  Wales. 

Governor  Hampden  sucoeeded  by  EUirl  Beauchamp. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Hallam  Baron  Tennyaon  becomes  Governor  of 
South  Australia. 

Conference  of  Premiers  at  Melbourne.— The  Referendum  ;  the 
Bill  is  accepted  by  N.  S.  Wales,  Tasmania,  Queensland,. 
Victoria,  and  S.  Australia. 

Departure  of  Lord  Beauchamp. 

The  Australian  Colonies  send  military  contingents  to  assist  the 
British  forces  against  the  Boer  'Republics. — The  Federal 
Bill  receives  the  jRoyal  Assent  (9th  July). — The  Honorable 
Edmund  Barton,  first  Federal  Prime  Minister. 

Readjustment  of  industrial  conditions  in  many  quarters. 

Opening  of  the  Federal  Parliament  at  Melbourne. — Ejection  from 
the  State  Assembly  of  Mr.  Findley,  member  for  Melbourne, 
for  alleged  disloyalty. 

Departure  of  Lord  Lamingtop. 

Proclamation  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  Lord  Hopeioua 
first  Governor-General. — The  Federal  Parliament  opened  by 
the  Heir- Apparent  to  the  British  Crown,  the  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall and  York,  who  visits  each  State  of  the  Commonwealth, 
— Contingents  sent  to  S.  Africa  and  to  China. 

Arrival  of  Sir  Harry  Holdsworth  Bawson,  K.CB  ,  the  new 
Governor. — Disastrous  explosion  at  Mount  Kembla  Colliery, 
Illawarra  District ;  95  miners  lost  their  lives. — Jubilee  of 
Sydney  University. 

Agitation  for  Parliamentary  Reform. — Mr.  Irvine  becomes- 
Premier. 

Arrival  of  Sir  Herbert  Charles  Chermside,  the  new  Governor. — 
Inland  mail  service  interrupted  for  a  time  by  drought. 

Reduction  of  members  of  Lesislative  Assembly  from  64  to  42  and 
of  Legislative  Council  from  24  to  18.  Ministers  reduced 
from  6  to  4. 

Opening  of  pumping  station  at  Northam  in  connection  with 
Coolgardie  water  supply  scheme. — Departure  of  Governor 
Sir  Arthur  Lawley. 

Conference  of  State  Statisticians,  Attomeys-GeneraU  and  Min- 
isters for  Agriculture. — Strong  protest  against  Federal  action 
with  reference  to  letters  addressed  to  "  Tattersall  " 
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1642 
1769 
1770 
1772 
1773 
1790 
1793 

1795 
1800 
1806 

1807 

1809 
1810 
1814 


1815 

1816 

1818 

1819-20 

1820 


1821 
1822 
]823 


1824 
1825. 

1825 
1827 
1828 
1^29 
1S30 


Discovery  of  New  Zealand  by  Tasman. 

Cook  arrives  at  Poverty  Bay. 

l>e  Surville  kidnaps  a  **  rangatira  "  (Maori  chieftain.) 

Marion  du  Fresne  killed  and  eaten  by  the  Maoris. 

Fnmeaux  enters  Queen  Charlotte  Sound. 

Chatham  Islands  discovered  by  Lieutenant  Broughton. 

Boabtless  Bay  visited  by  Lieutenant-Grovemor  Kiug,  of  Norfolk  Island  ; 

a  raneatira  and  a  tohnnga  (Maori  priest)  kidnapped. 
The  *'  Endeavour  "  sunk  in  Dusky  Sound. 
Discovery  of  Antipodes  Island. 
Discovery  of  the  Auckland  Isles. — The  **  Venus,"  with  a  crew  of  runaway 

convicts,  visits  the  East  Coast. 
Defeat  suffered  by  Hongi  and  the  Nga-Puhi  tribe  at  Kaipara. — Crew  of  a 
!         vessel  eaten  on  the  East  Coast. 
-  The  Boyd  massiicre. 
Discovery  of  Campbell  Island. 
Rev.   S.   Marsdeu  founds  a  mission  station  in    New  Zealand. — First 

introduction  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry. — Appointment  of 

Magistrates  for  New  Zealand. 
Attempted  capture  of  the  "Trial"  and  the  "Brothers"  at  Kennedy  Bay. 
Two  ships  wrecked  and  their  crews  eaten. 
Expedition  of  Hongi  and  Te  Morensa  to  East  Cape. 
Raid   on    Taranaki  and  Port  Nicnolson    by    Patone,   Nene,    and    Te 

Rauparaha. 
Hongi 's    trip    to    England. — Coronoandel  visited    by   H.M.   Store-ship 

**  CoromandeL*'  -^  Auckland    Harbour   entered    by    the    **  Prince 

Regent." 
Fall  of  Mauinaina  Pa  (Auckland  Isthmus)  and  Te  Totara  Pa  (Thames)  to 

Honsi. 
Honei  takes  Matakitaki  Pa  (Waikato). — Baron  de  Thierry  attempts  to 

buy  land  at  Hokianga. 
Act  passed  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  South  Wales  Courts  to 

British  subjects  in  New  Zealand. — Capture  of  Mokoia  Pa  (Rotorua 

Lake)  by  Hongi. 
Poroare  takes  Te  Wbetumatarau  Pa,  near  East  Cape. 
Formation  of  Lord  Durham's  (unsuccessful)  ^ew  Zealand  Association. — ' 

Hongi  defeats  Ngati-Whatua  at  Te  Ikaaranganui  (Kaipjuti). 
Brief  settlement  at  iianrttki  Gulf. 

Destruction  of  the  Whangaroa  mission  station  by  Hongi*s  forces. 
Death  of  Hongi  at  Whangaroa  from  wounds  received  at  Hokianga. 
Capture  of  brig  **  Hawes  "  by  Maoris  at  Whakatane. 
Battle  of   Taumata-Wiwi  (near  Cambridge). — Fall    of    Kaiapohia    Pa 

(Canterbory). — Battle  of  Kororareka  brtween  two  Nga-Pnhi  tribes. — 

Massacre  at  Kaiapoi  and  death  of  Tama-i-hara-nui  at  the  hands  of 

Te  Rauparaha's  adherents. 
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1831 

1832 
1833 

1834 


1835 

1836 
1837 

1838 
1839 


1840 


1841 


1842 

1843 

1844-5 

1844 

1845 


1846 


1847 
1848 


1849 
1850 

1851 
1852 
1852-3 
1853 
1854 


Thirteen  chiefs  appeal  for  protection  to  the  English  Government.^ 
Waikato  captures  Pukerangiora  Pa  (Waitara). 

Repulse  of  Waikato  at  Nsa-motu  Pa. 

Appointment  of  James  Busby  as  Resident  Magistrate  at  the  Bay  of 
Islands. 

Battle  of  Hcowhenua  and  Pakakutu  near  OtakL— Wreck  of  the 
"Harriot*'  at  Cape  Egmont.— Shelling  of  Waimate  Pa  near  Opunake 
by  H.M.S.  "  AUisator."  Thierry  annonnces  himself  the  Sovereign 
Chief  of  New  Zealand  and  defender  of  its  liberties. 

Formation  of  the  second  New  Zealand  Association. — Formation  of  a 
confederation  called  **  The  United  Tribes  of  New  Zealand."— Ngati- 
Awa  tribes  take  possession  of  Chatham  Islands. 

Waikato  captures  Maketu  Pa  (Bay  of  Plenty). 

Lord  Durham  and  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  attempt  to  revive  the  New 
Zealand  Association. 

The  settlers  at  Kororareka  form  a  vigilance  committee. — Arrival 
at  Hokianga  of  Bishop  Pompallier  (R.C.). — Discovery  of  Peloms 
Sound  by  H.M.S.  "Pelorus." 

French  whaler  ''Jean  Bart"  captured  by  Maoris  at  Chatham  Islands. — 
Founding  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  and  despatch  of  its  first 
colonising  expeditions. — New  Zealand  incorporated  with  New  South 
Wales,  and  Captain  Hobson  appointed  first  Lientenant-Grovemor. — 
Battle  of  Kuititanga  (Otaki). 

First  appearance  of  a  steamer  in  New  Zealand  waters. — Arrivals  of  immi- 
grants at  Port  Nicholson. — Arrival  of  Captain  Hobson,  and  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi. — The  Queen's  sovereignty  proclaimed 
over  all  New  Zealand. — Auckland  founded. — The  Nantes-Bordelaise 
Company  send  settlers  to  Akaroa. 

Auckland  proclaimed  the  seat  of  government. — Issue  of  Charter  of  Incor- 
poration to  the  New  Zealand  Company. — New  Zealand  proclaimed 
independent  of  New  South  Wales. 

Settlement  founded  at  Nelson. — Arrival  of  Bishop  Selwyn. — Death  of 
Governor  Hobson. 

The  Wairau  dispute.— Captain  Fitzroy  takes  office  as  Crovemor. 

Governor  Fitzroy  makes  wild  experiments  in  taxation. 

Hone  Heke  hews  down  the  flasstalf  at  the  Bay  of  Islands. 

Destruction  of  Kororareka  by  Ueke. — Arrival  of  reinforcements  of  troops 
from  Sydney  and  Hobart. — Unsuccessful  attack  on  a  pa  at  Ohaeawae. 
— Recall  of  Governor  Fitzroy  and  appointment  of  Captain  Geoi^  Grey. 

Capture  of  Ruapekapeka  pa  (Bay  of  Isuinds)  and  conclusion  of  the  wai> 
with  Heke. — Outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the  Hutt  Valley,  near 
Wellington. — Seizure  of  Te  Rauparaha  at  Porirua. — New  Zealand 
Government  Act  passed  (dividing  the  colony  into  two  provinces,  and 
granting  representative  institutions). — Te  Hen  Heu  overwhelmed 
and  buried  by  a  land-slip. 

Minor  outbreak  at  Wanganui. — Arrival  of  the  New  2jealand  Fencibles. 

Sir  George  Grey  sworn  in  as  Governor* in-Chief  over  the  islands  of  New 
Zealand  and  (Tovernor  of  the  proWnces  of  New  Ulster  and  New 
Munster. — Founding  of  Otago.— Severe  earthquake  at  Wellington. 

Incorporation  of  the  Canterbury  Association. 

Surrender  of  the  New  Zealand  Company's  Charter. — Founding  of  Canter- 
bury. 

Final  dissolution  of  tlie  New  Zealand  Company. 

Discovery  of  gold  at  Coromandel. 

Third  Constitution  (division  of  the  colony  into  six  provinces). 

Boundaries  of  the  provinces  proclaimed. — Departure  of  Sir  George  Grey. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Wynyard  assumes  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 


1S58 

1S59 
1S60 


1861 


1862 
1863 


1864 
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1855  Severe  earthquakes  on  both  sides  of  Cook  Strait. — Arrival  of  Governor 

T.  Gore  Browne. 

1856  Formation  of  a  Maori  league  against  land-selling. — Te  Where  Whoro 

proposed  as  king. 

1857  I  First  payable  gold-field  opened  at  CoUingwood,  Province  of  Nelson. 

New  Provinces  Act  passed. — Te  Whero  Whero  (Potatau  I.)  proclaimed 

King  of  the  Maoris. 
Te  Teira  ofifere  land  at  Waitara  for  sale  to  the  Government. 

Hostilities  begun   against  Wirerau  Kinei   te  Rangitake. — Capture 
Waitara  ra. — Engagements  at  Waireka  and  Puketakauere. — Defeat 
of  Kinffi's  Waikato  allies  at  Mahoetahi. — Capture  of  Matarikorikc 
Pa. — Death  of  the  Maori  King  and  succession  of  his  son  Matutaera 
(Tawhaiao). 

Repulse  of  Maoris  by  Imperial  troops  at  Huirangi  redoubt. — Truce 
sgTHed  upon. — Grold  discoveries  at  Tuapeka  River,  Clutha,  &c. — 
Recall  of  Governor  Browne. — Sir  George  Grey  enters  upon  his  second 
term  of  office  as  Gk>vernor. 

First  Native  Lands  Act  passed. 

Wreck  of  H.M.S.  "Orpheus'*  on  Manukau  Bar  (181  lives  lost).— The 
Imperial  Government  explicitly  relinquishes  control  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  native  af&irs. — Assault  on  a  military  escort  at  Tata- 
rairaaka. — Defeat  of  Maoris  at  Katikara. — Commencement  of 
Waikato  war  ;  action  at  Koheroa  (Auckland  district).— Capture  of 
Rangiriri  Pa. — Railway  opened  from  Christcburch  to  Ferry  mead 
Junction. — New  Zealand  Settlements  Act  passed. — Occupation  of 
Ngaruawahia. 

Engagement  with  the  Maoris  at  Mangapiko  River. — Defeat  of  MaoriH 
at  Rangiaohia. — Capture  of  the  Orakau  Pa. — Kngagement  near 
Maketu  (Bay  of  Plenty). — Defeat  of  the  Rawhiti  tribes  by  the 
Arawa  friendlies. — Cameron's  repulse  at  the  Gate  Pa. — Repulse  of 
the  Hauhaus  at  Sentry  Hill  (Taraoaki). — Battle  of  Moutoa  (Wan- 
ganui)  and  defeat  of  Hauhaas  by  friendlies. — Defeat  of  Maoris  at  Te 
Kanga. — Discovery  of  gold  on  the  west  coast  of  Middle  Island. — 
Escape  of  Maori  prisoners  from  Kawau. — Wellinffton  chosen  as  the 
seat  of  Government.— Grey  confiscates  native  lands  in  Waibato. 

Submission  of  Maori  Chief  Wiremu  Tamihana  te  Waharoa. — Removal  of 
the  seat  of  Government  to  Wellington. — Murder  of  Volkner  by 
Hauhaus  under  Kereopa. — Murder  of  FuUoon  and  others  by 
Hauhaus  at  Whakatane.— Capture  by  Grey  of  Wereroa  Pa,  near 
Wanganui. — Eraser  and  Te  Mokena  capture  Kairomiromi  Pa 
(Waiapu). — Proclamation  of  Peace. — .Murder  of  a  friendly  messenger 
by  Hauhaus  at  Kakaramea. — Defeat  of  rebel  natives  at  Wairoa.  — 
Gold  discoveries  at  Hokitika. — Auckland  asks  for  separation.  — Nativi' 
Rights  Act  and  Native  Lands  Act  passed. 

Defeat  of  Maoris  at  Okotukn  Pa,  west  coast  of  North  Island. — Chute 
captures  Putahi  Pa  and  Otapawa  Pa. — Escape  of  prisoners  from  the 
hulk  at  Wellington. — Submission  of  Te  Hen  Heu  and  Herekiekie, 
of  Taupo. — LayiDg  of  the  Cook  Strait  submarine  cable. — Engage- 
ment of  Pungarehu. — Natives  defeated  at  Omaranui  and  Petsne 
(Hawke's  Bay). 

Admission  of  Maori  members  (4)  to  House  of  Representatives. 

Arrival  of  Governor  Sir  George  F.  fiowen. — Escape  of  Te  Kooti  from  the 
Chatham  Islands. — Maons  attack  the  redoubt  at  Turuturu  Mokai. 
Engagements  at  Ngatu-o-te-manu. — Departure  from  New  Zealand  cf 
Biwop  Selwyn. — Colonial  forces  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  at  Moturoa. 
Massacre  of  32  Europeans  at  Poverty  Bay. — Engagements  between 
Te  Kooti  and  the  friendlies  at  Patutahi  (Poverty  Bay  district). 


1865 


1866 


1867 
1868 
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1869 


1870 


1871 


1873 
1874 


1875 
1876 
1877 

1878 
1879 


1880 
1881 

1882 

1883 

1885 
18S6 

1887 

1899 

1890 

1891 

1892 


Defettt  snd  disperaal  of  Te  Kooti's  force  at  Kgatapa  Pa  (Poverty  Bay).-* 
Murder  of  Kev.  John  Whitely  and otherBat  White  Cliffs. — A  foraging 
party  attacked  at  Karaka  Fiat — Defeat  of  Titokowam  at  Otanto. — 
Outrages  by  Te  Kooti,  who  captures  lAofaaka  Pa. — First  visit  to 
Wellington  of  the  Dnke  of  Edinbnr^.>-I>efeat  of  Te  Kooti  at 
Ahikerem  Pa  and  Ounani  Teangi  Pa.— Sarrender  of  Tainia  with  122 
men,  women,  and  children  of  tl^  Pakakohe  tribe,  near  Wanganui. — 
Sentences  for  treason  passed  asainst  Maori  prisonera. — Storming  of 
Pourere  Pa  bv  Lieutw -Colonel  McDonoelL 

Friendlies  under  I'opia  and  Keepa  puraoe  Te  Kooti  (Wanganui  Blver). — 
Capture  of  Te  Kooti's  Pa  at  Tanapa  — Departure  of  the  last  detach- 
ment  of  Imperial  troops. — Crusniitf?  defeat  of  Te  Kooti  at  Maraetahi . 
— Second  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburcli  to  WellingtoD. — Act  passed 
to  establish  the  Univeraity  of  New  Zealand.  — Ijind  Tranafer  Act 
passed. 

Death  of  Tamati  Waka  Kene. — Captore  of  Kerervpa  at  Napier. — First 
appointment  cf  Rangatiras  (2)  to  the  Legialative  Council  — Public 
Truat  Office  Act  passed. — Te  Kooti  takes  aanctnary  in  the  King 
country. 

Governor  Sir  George  Bowen  succeeded  by  Sir  James  Fergusson. 

Abolition  of  incarceration  for  debt. — Departure  of  Sir  James  Fergusscm ; 
the  Govemorabip  assumed  by  the  Marquis  of  Normanby. — Sir  George 
Grey  elected  to  the  Assembly  as  member  for  Auckland. 

Abolition  of  Provinces  Act  passed. 

Submarine  cable  completed  between  New  Z*^  aland  and  New  South  Wales. 

Education  Act  passed  providing  for  the  free  and  compulsory  education  of 
children. 

Sir  George  Grey's  6rst  land  tax  passed. 

Departure  of  the  Marquis  of  Normanby. — Land  dispute  with  Te  Whiti. — 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson  assumes  ofi^ce  as  Governor. — Arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  ISO  natives,  who  had  been,  by  Te  Whiti's  orders, 
ploughing  lands  occupied  by  HUiropeans. — Triennial  Parliaments  Act 
passed. — Act  passed  to  confer  the  suffrage  on  every  resident  adult 
male. 

Governor  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  succeeded  by  Sir  A.  H.  Gordon, 

S.S.  *'Tararua"  wrecked  (130  lives  lost). — Severe  earthquakes  is 
Wellington.— Arrest  of  Te  Whiti  and  Toho. 

Departure  of  Sir  A.  H.  Gordon. — Assumption  of  the  Government  by  Sir 
J.  Prendergast. 

Arrival  of  Governor  Sir  W.  F.  D.  Jervois. — Proclamation  of  amnesty  to 
Maori  political  offenderi*. — Liberation  of  Te  Whiti  and  Tohu. 

Opening  of  New  Zealand  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Wellington. 

Volcanic  eruptions  at  Tarawera  (lOl  lives  lost). — Destruction  of  famous 
Pink  ana  White  Terraces. 

Kermadeclslaods  annexed  to  New  Zealand.— Australasian  Naval  Defence 
Act  passed. 

The  Earl  of  Onslow  succeeds  Sir  W.  F.  D.  JerA'ois  in  the  Government. — 
Opening  of  South  Seas  exhibition,  Duuedin. 

First  election  of  the  House  of  Representatives  under  manhood  suffrage, 
and  on  the  one  man  one  vote  principle. 

Labour  laws :  Employers  Liability  Act,  1882  Amendment  Act ;  Truck 
Act. 

The  Earl  of  Onslow  succeeded  in  the  Government  bv  the  Earl  of  Glasgow. 
— Labour  laws:  Contractors  and  Workmen's  Lien  Act. — Passing  of 
the  first  Land  and  Income  Tax  Act — Land  Act,  1892  (IcBBe  in  per- 
petuity without  revaluation  system  introduced ;  occupation  with 
right  of  purchase ;  optional  method  of  selection  ;  small  farms  aasoci* 
Btions). 
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1S93  Back  Note  Issue  Act  passed. — The  Electoral  Act,  1893,  passed  conferring 
the  fraschise  on  women. — Success  of  the  prohibitionist  party. — 
Labour  Uws  :  Workmen's  Wages  Act. — Native  Land  Purchase  and 
Acquisition  Act. 

1^  Labour  laws :  Conspiracy  Law  Amendment ;  an  Act  to  encourage  the 
formatien  of  industrial  union  and  associations,  ate. — Advances  to 
Settlors  Act. — Land  for  Settlement  Act  (1894)  and  Lands  Improve- 
ment and  Native  Lands  Acquisition  Act. — Labour  laws  :  Factories 
Act. — Act  for  limiting  hours  of  business  in  shops. — Wreck  of  the  s.s. 
"  Wairarapa"  at  Great  Barrier  Island  (135  lives  lost). 

18B5  Labour  laws :  Act  to  regulate  the  attachment  of  wages. — Servants 
Registry''  Offioe  Act.— Family  Homes  Protection  Act. 

1896  Brunner  Mine  explosion  (67  deaths). — Land  for  Settlements  Act  amended. 
— Alteration  of  franchise  by  abolition  of  non-residential  or  property 
qoaKfication. 

1897  The  Earl  of  Glasgow  succeeded  in  the  Government  by  the  Earl  of 
,         Banfurly. — ^The  Hod.  K.  J.  Seddon  called  to  the  Privy  Council. 

1898  Death  of  Sir  George  Grey. — Act  to  provide  old-age  pensions  paseed. 
1699      Military  assistance  rendered  to  the  Empire  in  the  Beer  war. 

1900  Further  military  assistance  to  the  Empire. 

1901  Visit  el  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York. — Annexation  of  Cook  Islands. — 
Departure  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  contingents. — Visit  of  the  Feder- 
ation Commission  to  Australia. — Death  of  Sir  John  Mackenzie. 

1902  Elighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  contingents  despatched  to  South  Africa. — Mr. 
Seddon  proceeds  to  South  Amca  and  thence  to  London. — Wreck  of 
the  **Ventnor"  near  Hokianga. —Wreck  of  the  "  Elingamite  "  at 
the  Three  Kings. 
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colony  of  New  Guinea,  in  addition  to  tbe  portion  of  the  mainland  pre 
claimed  as  Briti^  territory,  embraces  all  those  groups  of  isiands  lyinf 
within  the  Hist  and  155th  meridians  of  east  longitude,  and  the  Sth  anj 
12th  parallels  of  south  latitude.  The  government  is  vested  in.  aa 
Administrator  and  an  Executive  (Council ;  and  towards  the  expensea  a( 
government  the  three  states  on  the  eastern  seaboard  of  Australia  cao 
tributed  each  £5,000  annually  until  the  Federal  Government  took  ovei 
the  territory  in  1901,  since  when  the  expenses  of  administration  bavc^ 
of  course,  been  borne  by  the  Commonwealth.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1887 
Queensland  engaged  for  ten  years  to  hold  itself  primarily  responsible  fat 
the  whole  amount  of  this  subsidy,  and  the  State  continued  to  do  ao  up 
to  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  territory.  The  area  of  British  Xew 
Guinea  is  estimated  to  be  90,000  square  miles,  and  the  native  population 
at  350,000. 

South  Australia  extends  from  the  11th  to  the  38th  parallel  of  soatk 
latitude,  and  from  the  129th  to  the  Hist  meridian  of  east  longitude: 
The  province  of  South  Australia,  properly  so  called,  lies  between  the 
38th  and  26th  parallels  of  south  latitude,  and  the  14 1st  and  129tfa 
meridians  of  east  longitude  ;  the  Kortliern  Territory  is  bounded  by  the 
26th  and  11th  parallels  of  south  latitude,  and  tlie  129th  and  138th 
meridians  of  east  longitude.  The  greatest  length  of  the  states  from  north 
to  south  is  1,850  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  is  650  miles,  with  a  sea- 
board of  2,000  miles,  of  which  about  900  miles  are  washed  by  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  Arafura  Sea,  and  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria. The  most  important  islands  belonging  to  the  state  are 
Kangaroo  Island  on  the  south  coast,  85  miles  long  and  30  broad ; 
Melville  Island,  off  Port  Darwin,  on  the  northern  coast;  Bathurst 
Island,  separated  from  the  last-mentioned  by  Apsley  Straits ;  and  Groote 
Eyland,  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  A  stockade  was  erected  by  Captain 
Bremer  on  Melville  Island  in  1824,  but  was  abandoned'in  1829. 

Western  Australia  consists  of  the  country  between  the  14th  and 
35th  parallels  of  south  latitude,  and  the  113th  and  129th  meridians  of 
east  longitude.  The  greatest  length  north  and  south  is  1,450  miles,  and 
the  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  850  miles.  The  coast-line  is 
about  3,000  miles. 

Tasmania  is  an  island  situated  al>out  150  miles  south  of  Victoria, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  Bass  Straits.  It  lies  between  40"  33' 
and  43^  39'  south  latitude,  and  the  meridians  of  144"  39'  and  US'*  23' 
east  longitude.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  210  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  200  miles.  There  are 
several  small  islands  which  belong  to  the  State.  Flinders'  Island,  in 
Bass  Straits,  has  an  area  of  513,000  acres ;  and  King's  Island,  the  chief 
of  the  north-west  group,  contains  272,000  acres.  Including  the  adjacent 
islands,  the  area  of  Tasmania  is  26,215  square  miles. 

New  Zealand  lies  to  the  east  of  Australia,  its  nearest  point  to  the 
mainland  ly»ing  Cape  Maria  van  Diemen,  which  is  about  1,100  miles 
from  Sugarloaf  Point,  in  New  South  Wales.      New  Zealand  and  ita 
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^pendencies  lie  between  the  33r(l  and  53rd  parallels  of  south  latitude, 
id  between  166*  30'  east  longitude  and  173°  west  longitude.  The 
iters  known  as  the  Tasman  Sea  separate  the  colony  from  the  con- 
lent  of  Australia. 

The  North  Island,  or  New  Ulster,  has  a  length  of  about  515  miles^ 
a  breadth  of  about  250  miles.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  44,467  square 
tiles,  and  its  coast-line  at  2,200  miles.  Wellington,  the  seat  of  Govern- 
it,  is  at  the  southern  extremity  of  this  island.  The  South  or,  as  it 
officially  called,  the  Middle  Island  or  New  Munster,  has  a  length 
about  525  miles  by  a  breadth  of  about  180  miles.  Its  area  is 
,525  square  miles,  and  its  coast-line  measures  2,000  miles.  Stewart 
bland,  or  New  Leinster,  lies  off  the  southern  extremity  of  South 
Island,  and  has  an  area  of  665  square  miles ;  its  greatest  length  is  30 
Biiles  by  a  breadth  of  25  miles. 

In  1887  a  proclamation  was  made  declaring  the  ELermadec  Islands,  lying 
between  the  29th  and  32nd  parallels  of  south  latitude,  and  the  177th 
ud  180th  meridians  of  west  longitude,  part  of  the  colony  of  New 
Zealand.  Until  the  11th  June,  1901,  a  protectorate  was  exercised  by 
tlie  Imperial  Government  over  the  Cook  Islands  or  Hervey  Group,  but 
ontltat  date  a  proclamation  was  issued  extending  the  boundaries  of  the 
ookmy  so  as  to  include  this  group,  and  also  any  other  islands  lying 
between  8*  and  23**  south  latitude,  and  167°  and  156°  west  longitude, 
▼ith  a  further  additional  rectangle  bounded  by  17"*  and  23"  south 
latitude,  and  170°  and  167°  west  longitude.  The  islands  bounded  by 
tbese  lines  are  as  follow  : — The  Cook'  Group,  including  Karatonga, 
MaDgaia,  Atiu,  Aitutaki,  Mitiaro,  Mauke,  Hervey,  Palmerston,  Savage, 
Puka-puka,  Rakaanga,  Manahiki,  Penryhn,  and  Suwarrow. 

Including  the  Chatham  Islands,  the  Auckland  Islands,  the  Campbell 
Islands,  the  Bounty  Islands,  and  many  others  which  are  dependent,  the 
total  area  of  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  is  estimated  at  104^751  square 
miles. 
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THE  Tropic  of  Capricorn  divides  Australia  into  two  parts.  Of  these, 
the  northern  or  inter-tropical  portion  contains  1,145,000  squaw 
miles,  com  pissing  half  of  Queensland,  the  Northern  Teiritory  of  South 
Australia,  and  the  north-western  divisions  of  Western  Australia.  The 
whole  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and 
South  Australia  proper,  half  of  Queensland,  and  more  than  half  of 
Western  Australia,  comprising  1,932,000  square  miles,  are  without  the 
tropics.  In  a  region  so  extensive,  very  great  varieties  of  climate  are 
naturally  to  be  expected,  but  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  law  that 
the  climate  of  Australasia  is  milder  than  that  of  corresponding  lands 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  During  July,  which  is  the  coldest  month 
in  southern  latitudes,  one  half  of  Australasia  has  a  mean  temperature 
ranging  from  40*  to  64",  and  the  other  half  from  64"  to  80*.  The 
following  are  the  areas  subject  to  the  various  average  temperatures 
during  the  month  referred  to : — 

Temperature,  Fahr.  Area  in  sq.  mflea. 

35°  —  40** 300 

40*  _  45« 39,700 

45-  _  50"  88,000 

50*  —  55* ' 617,800 

55°  -_  60* 681,800 

60*  —  65* 834,400 

65*  —  70* 515,000 

70*  —  75* 275,900 

75»  ^  80* 24,500 

The  temperature  during  December  ranges  from  50**  to  above  95°  FaLr., 
half  of  Australasia  having  a  mean  temperature  below  83^  Dividing  the 
land  into  zones  of  average  summer  temperature,  the  following  are  tbi 
areas  which  would  fall  to  each  : — 

Temperature,  Fahr.  Area  in  sq.  miles. 

50*  —  56* 300 

55«  —  60* 66.300 

60*  —  65* 111,300 

65*  —  70* 74,300 

70»  —  75* 362,300 

75*  —  80* 439,200 

80*  ~  85* 733,600 

85*  —  90* 570,600 

90*  —  95* 584,100 

95*  and  over 135,400 

Judging  from  the  figures  just  given,  it  must  be  conceded  that  a  &» 
siderable  area  of  the  continent  is  not  adapted  for  colonisation  by  Kuropetf 
races.  The  region  with  a  mean  summer  temperature  in  excess  of  95' 
Fahr.  is  the  interior  of  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia  north  d 
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tiie  20th  parallel;  and  the  whole  of  the  country,  excepting  the  seaboard, 
lying  between  the  meridians  of  120**  and  140°  and  north  of  the  25th 
parallel,  has  a  mean  temperature  in  excess  of  90''  Fahr. 

Climatically,  as  well  as  geographically,  New  S6uth  Wales  is  divided 
into  three  marked  divisions.  The  coastal  region,  which  lies  between  the 
parallels  of  28"  and  37°  south  latitude,  has  an  average  summer  tem- 
perature ranging  from  78°  in  the  north  to  67°  in  the  south,  with  a  winter 
temperature  of  from  59°  to  52°.  Taking  the  district  generally,  the 
difference  between  the  mean  summer  and  mean  winter  temperature  may 
be  set  down  as  averaging  not  more  than  20°,  a  range  smaller  than  is 
found  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  famed  resorts  on  the 
Mediterranean  seaboard  bear  no  comparison  with  the.  Pacific  slopes  of 
New  South  Wales,  either  for  natural  salubrity  or  for  the  comparative 
mildness  of  the  summer  and  winter. 

Sydney,  situated  as  it  is  midway  between  the  extreme  points  of  the 
state,  in  latitude  33°  51'  S.,  has  a  mean  temperature  of  63°,  cor- 
responding with  that  of  Barcelona,  the  great  maritime  city  of  Spain,  and 
of  Toulon,  in  France;  the  former  being  in  latitude  41°  22'  N.,  and  the 
latter  in  43°  7'  N.  At  Sydney  the  mean  summer  temperature  is  70-8°, 
and  that  of  winter  53*9°.  The  range  is  thus  1 6*9°  Fahr.  At  Naples,  where 
the  mean  temperature  for  the  year  is  about  the  same  as  at  Sydney,  the 
rammer  temperature  reaches  a  mean  of  74*4°,  and  the  mean  of  winter  is 
47*6°,  with  a  range  of  26*8°.  Thus  the  summer  is  warmer,  and  the 
vinter  much  colder,  than  at  Sydney.  The  highest  temperature  in  the 
shade  experienced  in  Sydney  was  109°,  and  the  lowest  winter  tem- 
perature 36°,  giving  a  range  of  73°.  At  Naples  the  range  has  been 
as  great  as  81°,  the  winter  minimum  falling  sometimes  below  the 
freezing-point.  The  mean  temperature  of  Sydney  for  a  long  series  of 
years  was — spring  62°,  summer  71°,  autumn  64°,  and  winter  54°. 

Passing  from  the  coast  to  the  table-land,  a  distinct  climatic  region  is 
entered.  Cooma,  with  a  mean  summer  temperature  of  65*4°  and  a  mean 
vinter  temperature  of  41*4°,  may  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  the  climate 
di  the  southern  table-land,  aud  A.rmidale  of  the  northern.  The  iirst- 
named  town  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  Monaro  plains,  at  an  elevation 
>f  2,637  feet  above  sea-level,  and  enjoys  a  summer  as  mild  as  either 
London  or  Paris,  while  its  winters  are  far  less  severe.  On  tlie  New 
England  table-land,  the  climate  of  Armidale  and  other  towns  may  be 
^nsidered  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be  found.  The  yearly  average  tem- 
lerature  is  scarcely  56*5°,  while  the  summer  only  reaches  67*7°,  and  the 
winter  falls  to  44*4",  a  range  of  temperature  approximating  closely  to 
;hat  of  the  famous  health-resorts  in  the  south  of  France. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  the  western  districts  of  the  state  are 
mtirely  different  from  those  of  the  other  two  regions,  and  have  often 
)een  cited  as  disagreeable.  Compared  with  the  equable  temperature 
yf  the  coastal  district  or  of  the  table-land,  there  may  appear  some 
ustification  for  such  a  reputation,  but  only  by  comparison.  The  climate 
►f  the  gi-eat  plains,  in  spite  of  the  heat  of  part  of  the  summer,  is  very 
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healthy.  The  town  of  Bourice  may  be  taken  aa  an  example..  Seated  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  plain  of  the  interior,  it  illustrates  i^eculiarly  weU 
the  defects  as  well  as  the  excellenoeB  of  the  climate  of  the  whole  regioD* 
Bodrke  has  exactly  the  same  latitude  as  Cairo^  yet  its  mean  summer 
temperature  is  1  'S"*  less,  and  its  mean  annual  temperature  V  leas  tha» 
that  of  the  Egyptian  city.  New  Orleans  also  lies  on  the  same  parallel^ 
but  the  American  city  is  4"  hotter  in  summer.  As  regards  winter 
temperature,  Bourke  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The  mean  winter  readiu^^ 
of  the  thermometer  is  54*7**,  and  accompanied  as  this  is  by  clear  8kie» 
and  an  absence  of  snow,  the  season  is  both  refreshing  and  enjoyable. 

The  rainfall  of  New  South  Wales  ranges  from  an  annual  average 
of  64  inches  at  Fort  Macquane,  on  the  northern  coast,  and  Kiandra,. 
in  the  Monaro  district,  to  9  inches  at  Milparinka,  in  the  Trans- 
Darling  country.  The  coastal  districts  average  about  42  inches  of  rain 
per  annum ;  on  the  table-land  the  mean  rainfall  is  32  inches,  but  in  the 
western  interior  it  is  as  low  as  20  inches,  while  at  the  ten  stations  in 
the  far  west  the  average  was  only  14  inches.  The  average  rainfall  of 
Sydney  during  forty-two  years  was  50  inches,  while  during  1901  a  fall  of 
40  inches  was  recorded. 

The  climate  of  Victoria  does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  New 
South  Wales;  the  heat,  however,  is  generally  less  intense  in  summer 
and  the  cold  greater  in  winter.  Melbourne,  which  stands  in  latitude 
37°  50'  S.,  has  a  mean  temperature  of  57 '3°,  and  therefore  corresponds 
with  Bathurst  in  New  South  Wales,  Washington  in  the  United  States^ 
Madrid,  Lisbon,  and  Messina.  The  difference  between  summer  and 
winter  is,  however,  less  at  Melbourne  than  at  any  of  the  places 
mentioned.  The  mean  temperature  is  Q'*  less  than  that  of  Sydney 
and  7**  less  than  that  of  Adelaide — the  result  of  a  long  series  of  observa- 
tions  being : — Spring,  57°;  summer,  65-3°;  autumn,  68*7°;  winter,  49"2'. 
The  highest  recorded  temperature  in  the  shade  at  Melbourne  was 
110*7%  and  the  lowest,  27° ;  but  it  is  rare  for  the  summer  heat  to 
exceed  85°,  or  the  winter  temperature  in  the  day  time  to  fall  below  40°. 

Ballarat,  the  second  city  of  Victoria,  about  100  miles  weat  from 
Mielboume,  and  situated  at  a  height  of  about  1,400  feet  above  sea- 
level,  has  a  minimum  temperature  of  29°,  and  a  maximum  of  104-5% 
the  average  yearly  mean  being  54*1°.  Bendigo,  which  is  about  lOO 
miles  north  of  Melbourne,  and  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  a 
rather  higher  average  temperature,  ranging  from  a  minimum  of  31*2* 
to  a  maximum  of  106*4°,  the  average  yearly  mean  being  59 *4^  At 
Wilson's  Promontory,  the  most  southerly  point  of  Australia^  the 
minimum  heat  is  38*6°,  and  the  maximum  96*4°,  the  average  yeariy 
mean  being  56*7°. 

During  the  year  1900  the  rainfall  at  Melbourne  amounted  to  28-09 
inches,  the  second  highest  total  during  the  last  ten  years,  while  for  a  loag 
series  of  years  it  averaged  25*58  inches,  with  an  average  of  1 3 1  days  during 
the  year  on  which  rain  fell.  At  Echuca,  during  1 900, 1 5  80  inches  fell, and 
32  82  at  Portland.  At  Wilson's  Promontory  the  rainfall  was  4  2  -80  inches. 
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As  about  one-half  of  the  state  of  Queensland  lies  within  the  tropics, 
it  is  but  natural  to  expect  that  the  climate  should  be  very  warm. 
The  temperature,  however,  has  a  daily  range  less  than  that  of  other 
countries  under  the  same  isothermal  lines.  This  circumstance  is  due 
to  the  sea-breezes,  which  blow  with  great  regularity,  and  temper  what 
would  otherwise  be  an  excessive  heat.  The  hot  winds  which  prevail 
during  the  summer  in  some  of  the  other  colonies  are  unknown  in 
Queensland.  Of  course,  in  a  territory  of  such  large  extent  there  are 
many  varieties  of  climate,  and  the  heat  is  greater  along  the  coast  than  on 
the  elevated  lands  of  the  interior.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  state 
the  high  temperature  is  veiy  trying  to  persons  of  European  descent. 

The  mean  temperature  at  Brisbane,  during  December,  January,  and 
February,  is  about  76",  while  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August  it  averages  about  60'*.  Brisbane,  however,  is  situated  near  the 
extreme  southern  end  of  the  colony,  and  its  average  temperature  is 
considerably  less  than  that  of  many  of  the  towns  farther  north.  Thus^ 
the  winter  in  Rockhampton  averages  nearly  65°,  w^hile  the  summer  heat 
rises  almost  to  85°;  and  at  Townsville  and  Normanton  the  average 
temperature  is  still  higher. 

The  average  rainfall  of  Queensland  is  high,  especially  along  the- 
northern  coast,  where  it  ranges  from  60  to  70  inches  per  annum.  At 
Brisbane  50-01  inches  is  the  average  of  thirty-five  years,  and  even  on 
the  plains  of  the  interior  fram  20  to  30  inches  usually  fall  every  year. 
Daring  1900,  34-41  inches  of  rain  fell  in  Brisbane,  the  number  of  wet 
days  being  110. 

South  Australia,  extending  as  it  does  over  about  26  degrees  of  latitude, 
naturally  presents  considerable  variations  of  climate.  The  southern 
portions  have  a  climate  greatly  resembling  that  of  the  coast  of  Italy. 
The  coldest  months  are  June,  July,  and  August,  during  which  the 
temperature  is  very  agreeable,  averaging  for  a  series  of  years  53*6*,  51*7**, 
and  54*  for  those  months  respectively.  On  the  plains  slight  frosts 
occasionally  occur,  and  ice  is  sometimes  seen  on  the  highlands.  The 
summer  is  the  only  really  disagreeable  portion  of  the  year.  The  sun  at 
that  season  has  great  power,  and  the  temperature  frequently  reaches 
100*  in  the  shade,  with  hot  winds  blowing  from  the  interior.  The 
weather  on  the  whole  is  remarkably  dry.  At  Adelaide  there  are  on  an 
average  120  rainy  days  per  annum;  during  the  last  sixty  years  the 
mean  rainfall  has  been  20*88  inches  per  annum,  while  farther  north  the 
quantity  recorded  was  considerably  less.  The  country  is  naturally  very 
healthful,  and  in  evidence  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned  that  no  great 
epidemic  has  ever  visited  the  state. 

The  climate  of  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia  is  extremely 
hot,  except  on  the  elevated  table-lands.  Altogether,  the  temperature  of 
this  part  of  the  state  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Northern  Queensland, 
and  the  climate  is  equally  unfavourable  to  Europeans.  It  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  malarial  fevers  which  are  so  troublesome  to 
the  pioneers  of  the  northern  parts  of  Australia  almost,  and  in  some  caseR 
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entirely,  disappear  after  the  land  has  been  settled  and  consolidated  bj 
stock.  The  rainfall  in  the  extreme  north,  especially  in  Jannary  and 
February,  is  exceedingly  heavy.  The  average  yearly  rainfall  in  the  coasi 
districts  is  about  63  inches. 

Western  Australia  has  practically  only  two  seasons — the  winter,  or 
wet  season,  which  commences  in  April  and  ends  in  October ;  and  the 
summer,  or  dry  season,  which  comprises  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Daring  the  wet  season  frequent  and  heavy  rains  fall,  and  thunderstorms 
with  sharp  showers  occur  in  the  summer.  The  extremes  of  drought  and 
flood  experienced  in  the  other  states  are  almost  unknown  in  Western 
Australia,  but  during  the  summer  months  the  north-west  coast  is  some- 
times visited  by  hurricanes  of  great  violence.  In  the  southern  and  early- 
settled  parts  of  the  state  the  mean  temperature  is  about  64° ;  bat  in 
the  more  northern  portions  the  heat  is  excessive,  though  the  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere  makes  it  preferable  to  most  tropical  climates.  At  Perth, 
in  1900,  the  mean  temperature  was  64*,  the  maximum  being  106^ 
and  the  minimum  39*";  and  the  rainfall  for  the  same  year  was  36*61 
inches,  rain  having  fallen  on  1 24  days.  Observations  extending  over  a 
period  of  twenty-two  years  show  the  average  rainfall  at  Perth  as  33 
inches.  Although  the  heat  is  very  great  during  three  months  of  the  year, 
the  nights  and  mornings  are  almost  always  cool,  and  camping  out  is  not 
attended  with  danger  owing  to  there  being  so  little  moisture  in  the  air. 

Tasmania,  protected  as  it  is  by  its  geographical  position  and  by  the 
tempering  influence  of  the  surrounding  ocean  from  extremes  of  heat  or 
cold,  enjoys  an  exceedingly  genial  climate.  The  greater  part  of  the  island 
in  the  settled  regions  is  characterised  by  a  mild  and  equable  temperature, 
ranging  between  the  extremes  of  20^  to  44*  in  winter  and  78°  to  96'  in 
summer.  Spring  and  autumn  are  the  most  pleasant  seasons  of  the  year, 
especially  the  latter,  when  the  mean  reading  of  the  thermometer  is  about 
57°.  The  mean  temperature  of  Hobart  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  55^ 
The  richness  of  its  flora  is  an  evidence  of  the  genial  nature  of  the  climate 
of  the  state,  while  the  purity  of  its  atmosphere  is  proved  by  the  small 
proportion  of  zymotic  diseases  recorded  in  the  bills  of  moiH«tlity.  llie 
hot  winds  of  the  continent  of  Australia  are  felt  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  island  only,  and  even  there  they  are  greatly  reduced  in  temperature  by 
their  passage  across  Bass  Straits.  Grenerally  speaking,  all  through  the 
summer  months  there  are  alternate  land  and  sea  breezes  which  tend  to 
cool  the  atmosphere  even  on  the  hottest  daya  The  climate  is  fresh  and 
invigorating,  and  is  much  recommended  as  a  restorative  for  those  whose 
constitutions  have  been  enfeebled  by  residence  in  hotter  dimes.  Large 
numbers  of  tourists  in  search  of  hc^th  visit  the  island  every  summer. 
The  rainfall,  except  in  the  mountain  districts,  is  moderate  and  regular. 
The  average  downfall  at  Hobart  for  a  long  series  of  years  was  25*10 
inches,  wi^  167  wet  days  per  annum.  In  1900  rain  fell  on  135  days, 
the  t'Otal  recorded  for  the  year  being  19*14  inches. 

The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  in  some  respects  similar  to  that  of 
Tasmania,  but  the  changes  of  weather  and  temperature  are  often  very 
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snddeiL  As  the  colony  extends  over  more  than  10  degrees  of  latitude, 
its  climate  is  very  varied.  That  of  the  North  Island  is  somewhat  similar 
to  the  climate  of  Borne,  Montpellier,  and  Milan ;  while  the  Middle  or 
^uthem  Island  more  resembles  Jersey,  in  the  Channel  Islands.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  of  the  North  Island  is  57°,  and  of  the  Middle 
Island  d2%  -wiifle  tke  yearly  average  of  the  whole  colony  lor  each  season 
is  as  follows: — Spring,  55";  summer,  63°;  autumn,  57°;  and  winter,  48°. 
The  mean  temperature  of  New  Zealand  is  lower  than  that  of  similar 
latitudes  in  Europe,  though  higher  than  is  experienced  in  America  on 
corresponding  parallels.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  South  or  Middle 
Island  is  less  by  about  5*  than  that  of  the  North  Island.  Snow  very 
seldom  lies  on  the  ground  at  the  sea-level  in  the  North  Island,  and  only 
iKxasionally  in  the  South  Island.  The  summits  of  Ruapehu,  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  North  Island,  and  of  the  great  mountain  chain  in  the 
South  Island,  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow  from  an  altitude  of 
7,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ice  is  occasionally  seen  in  winter- 
time in  all  parts  of  New  Zealand.  The  whole  colony  is  subject  to  strong 
breezes,  which  frequently  culminate  in  gales.  The  rainfall  during  1901 
varied  very  much  at  the  several  observing  stations.  At  Auckland  it 
amounted  to  38*49  inches,  while  at  Wellington  there  was  a  fall  of  41*56 
inches.  At  Botorua,  in  the  North  Island,  50*6  inches  fell  during  the 
year,  and  at  New  Plymouth,  on  the  west  coast,  58*4  inches  were 
recorded.  At  Dunedin,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Middle  Island,  the 
rainfall  amounted  to  37*65  inches,  while  at  Hokitika,  oh  the  west  coast, 
no  less  than  134  inches  fell  during  the  year.  Periods  of  lasting  drought 
are  almost  unknown  in  the  colony;  indeed,  it  is  very  seldom  that  the 
records  of  any  station  show  the  lapse  of  a  whole  month  without  rain. 
The  number  of  days  in  the  year  on  which  rain  fell  varied  from  134 
At  linooln  to  245  at  New  Plymouth. 

The  f<^lowing    table   shows   the  distribution    of    rainfall   area    in 
Australasia: — 


R^«*fc|] 

Rainfall  area 

in  square  milos. 

Aoitmlk. 

Ttamania. 

New  Zealand. 

AuittvalaBla. 

Under  10  inches    ... 

1,219,600 

843,100 

399,900 

225,700 

140,300 

47,900 

56,100 

14,100 

8,380 

1,219,600 

10  to  20   „ 

852,540 

20  to  30   „       ... 
30  to  40   „ 
40  to  50   „ 
4S0  to  60   „ 

69,650 
17,410 
17,410 

469,550 

251,490 

166,090 

47,900 

60  to  70 

66,100 

Above  70      .. 

14,100 

Total 

2,946,700 

26,200 

104,470 

3,077,370 
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CONSIDERING  the  comparatively  high  rate  of  wages  which  prevails, 
food  of  all  kinds  is  fairly  cheap  in  Australasia,  and  articles  of  diet 
which  in  other  countries  are  almost  within  the  category  of  luxuries  are 
largely  used  even  by  the  poorer  classes.  The  average  quantities  of 
the  principal  articles  of  common  diet  annually  consumed  in  the  variouH 
Htates  are  given  below  : — 


Grain — 

Wheat 

Rice 

Oatmeal  

Potatoes 

Sugar 

Tea 

Coffee  

Cheese 

Butter 

8alt  

Meat- 
Beef  

Mutton  

Pork  and  Bacon 


lb. 

357-3 

97 

7  0 

197-7 

107-8 

7-9 

0-5 

3-7 

19-6 

42-8 


166-5 

118-8 

11-9 


I 


lb.    ! 

312-8  I 

6-9' 

6-9, 

250-2  1 

93-0  , 
6-0 
0  7 
3-2 

12-6 

17-2 

1221 
75 -7 
11-5 


p,  I 


lb. 

334-8 

17-7 

41 

165-3 

123-8 

7-4 

0-5 

4*2 

125 

62-7 

280-0 
90  0 
12-5 


lb. 

380  0 

10-2 

5-4 

128-4 

100-2 

8  1 

0-8 

2-6 

12-2 

170 

127-0 
75-0 
11-4 


lb. 

lb. 

5131 

434*2 

19-9 

6-3 

10-0 

lo-6 

179-2 

528-1 

114-5 

90-5 

9-8 

6-2 

0-8 

0-3 

6  2 

2-6 

28  1 

12-3 

18-8 

19-3 

147-3 

147-9 

28-7 


132-4 
89-8 
15-7 


lb. 

349-7 

10-0 

7-0 

218-8 

103-5 

7-6 

0-7 

3-6 

15-8 

34-0 

165*6 
98-3 
12-4 


lb. 

463-2 

8-9 

9-3 

495-4 

93-0 
6-3 
0-4 
43 

18-8 

34-0 

90  0 

110-0 

12-5 


lb. 

369-0 

9-S 

7*5 

264-9 

101-9 

7-3 

0-6 

3-7 

16-3 

34^1 

15M 

100-5 

l'J-4 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  consumption  of  wheat  in  the  Commonwealth 
is  .350  lb.,  ranging  from  313  lb.  in  Victoria  to  513  lb.  in  West  era  Aus*- 
tralia,  the  average  consumption  for  Australasia  being  369  lb.  per  head* 
There  is  in  all  the  states  a  tendency  towards  reducing  the  con^dumption 
of  bread-stuffs,  the  place  of  bread  being  taken  by  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables.  In  Western  Australia  and  in  Tasmania  the  large  influx  of 
miners  materially  increased  the  consumption  of  breadstuffs,  as  shown  b}- 
the  high  figures  in  the  above  table,  but  of  late  years  the  tendency  iu 
these,  as  in  the  other  states,  is  towards  a  smaller  consumption.  The 
consumption  of  rice  remains  about  the  same  from  year  to  year,  the  average 
being  9*8  lb.,  varying  from  6*3  lb.  in  Tasmania  to  19*9  lb.  in  Western 
Australia.  The  use  of  tea  is  universal  in  Australia,  but  there  has  been 
a  perceptible  decline  in  the  quantity  used  during  the  last  fourteen  years. 
The  consumption  is  lai'gest  in  Western  Australia,  with  9*8  lb.  per  head. 
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while  South  Australia  comes  next  with  81  lb.  per  head.  Sugar  also 
entere  largely  into  consumption,  the  average  in  the  two  principal  states 
being  107-8  lb.  per  head  in  New  South  Wales  and  930  lb.  in  Victoria. 
Coffee  is  not  a  universal  beverage  in  Australasia,  the  consumption  being 
imly  one>twelfth  that  of  tea.  It  is  used  most  largelv  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia  and  South  Australia,  where  the  annual  demand  amounts  to  12 '75  oz. 
per  head  ;  but,  like  tea,  the  consumption  of  this  beverage  is  not  now 
so  great  as  formerly. 

In  some  of  the  states  the  consumption  of  potatoes  per  head  of  popu- 
lation may  be  less  than  is  shown  in  the  table.  It  is  probable  that 
the  high  average  consumption  of  528*1  lb.  in  Tasmania  and  495*4  lb.  in 
New  Zealand  is  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  New  South  Wales  and 
other  continental  markets  to  absorb  the  production  of  potatoes  in  excess 
of  local  requirements  in  those  states,  with  the  result  that  a  quantity 
has  to  be  given  to  live  stock  and  poultry.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  exactitude  the  quantity  entering  into 
the  food  consumption  of  the  population. 

The  consumption  of  meat  has  been  ascertained  with  exactness  for 
five  of  the  states,  but  these  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representing  the 
whole  group.  The  average  quantity  of  beef  consimied  in  the  Common- 
wealth during  the  year  amounts  to  165*6  lb.  per  head;  of  mutton,  to 
98*3  lb. ;  and  of  pork,  12*4  lb. ;  in  all,  276  3  lb.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  each  inhabitant  of  Australasia  requires  daily  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  poimd  of  meat,  and  that  during  the  year  two  sheep  are  killed  for 
<ach  member  of  the  community,  and  one  bullock  to  every  five  persons. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  much  meat  must  be  wasted.  The  con- 
sumption in  New  Zealand  cannot  be  accurately  determined,  but  it  Ls 
probable  that  about  212*5  lb.  of  meat  is  the  average  annual  consumption 
per  inhabitant,  of  which  beef  comprises  90*0  lb.;  mutton,  110*0  lb. ;  and 
pork,  12*5  lb. 

The  quantity  of  meat  used  by  the  Australasian  people,  as  shown  by  the 
above  figures,  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  their  diet.  The  con- 
sumption per  inhabitant  in  Germany  is  64  lb.,  while  in  Australia  it  is 
four  times  that  quantity.  In  the  United  States,  a  meat  exporting 
country,  the  consumption  is  little  more  than  half  that  of  Australasia. 
The  following  table  shows  the  meat  consumption  per  head  for  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world  : — 


Country. 

Per 

Inhabitant 

Country. 

Per 

Inhabitant 

Grc^t  Britain 

lb.        1 
109 

77         1 

Holland    

lb. 
57 

France    

S  weden 

62 

Germany    1        64 

Russia   51 

Norway 

Denmark  

78 
64 

Austria  1        61 

Switzerland 

62 

Italy    1        26 

Spain  '        71 

United  States 

Canada 

150 

00 

Belgium 

65        1 

Australasia  

264 
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Judged  bj  the  standard  of  the  food  conaumed,  the  lot  of  the  popi»> 
lation  of  Australasia  appears  to  be  far  more  tolerable  than  that  of  the 
people  of  most  other  countries.  This  will  be  seen  most  clearly  from  the 
following  table,  the  particulars  given  in  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  figures  referring  to  Australasia,  have  been  taken  from  Mulhall's 
Dictionary  of  Statistics : — 


Ootintry. 


Lb.  per  Inhabitant. 


e 


S 


i 

s 


U 


I 


United  Kingdom 

France    

Germany 

Russia , 

Austria  

Italy   

Spain 

Portugal 

Sweden  

Norway 

Denmark   

Holland 

Belgium 

Switzerland  

Eoumania  ........ 

Servia 

United  States  .. 

Canada  

Australasia  


378 
540 
550 
635 
460 
400 
480 
500 
560 
440 
560 
560 
590 
440 
400 
400 
370 
400 
386 


109 

75 

19 

380 

77 

20 

8 

570 

64 

18 

8 

1,020 

51 

11 

5 

180 

61 

18 

7 

560 

26 

8 

4 

50 

71 

6 

3 

20 

49 

12 

3 

40 

62 

22 

11 

500 

78 

13 

14 

500 

64 

92 

22 

410 

67 

35 

15 

820 

65 

27 

15 

1,050 

62 

26 

11 

140 

82 

4 

9 

80 

84 

4 

9 

80 

150 

53 

20 

170 

90 

45 

22 

600 

264 

102 

20 

265 

1 


40 
20 
17 
19 
14 
18 
17 
17 
28 
40 
25 
20 


39 
40 
34 


S 


91 
6» 

7S 

28 
20 

IS 

112 

144 

140 

240 

142 

110 

8 

8 

162 

72 

126 


Taking  the  articles  in  the  foregoing  list,  with  the  exception  of  tea  anci 
coiiee,  and  reducing  them  to  a  common  basis  of  comparison,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  amount  of  therroo-dynamic  power  capable  of  being  generated 
by  the  food  consumed  in  Australasia  is  only  exceeded  hy  that  eaten  in 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison  the 
figures  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  F.II.S.,  in  his  well  known  work  on  Foods,. 
have  been  used,  and  the  heat  developed  has  been  reduced  to  the  equiva- 
lent weight  lifted  1  foot  high.  In  estimating  the  thermo-dynaraic  effect 
of  food,  grain  has  been  reduced  to  its  equivalent  in  flour,  and  regard  has 
been  paid  to  the  probable  nature  of  the  meat  consumed.  The  figures  for 
potatoes  are  given  as  they  appear  in  the  Dictionary  of  Statistics ;  but  it 
is  a  probable  supposition  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  quantity 
over  400  lb.  set  down  for  any  country  is  required  for  human  consump- 
tion,  and  the  figures  relating  to  some  of  the  countries — notably  the 
three  just  mentioned — are  therefore  excessive.  The  substances  specified 
above  are  largely  supplemented  by  other  foods,  both  in  America  and  in 
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£arope,  bnt  not  more  so  than  in  these  states,  and  the  figures  in  the 
table  may  be  taken  as  affording  an  accurate  view  of  the  comparative 
quantity  and  food  value  of  the  articles  of  consumption  in  the  countries 
mentioned.  To  make  such  a  comparison  perfectly  just,  however,  the 
average  amount  of  work  which  each  individual  in  the  community  is 
called  upon  to  perform  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  Aus- 
tralaaa  the  proportion  of  women  and  children  engaged  in  laborious 
occupations  is  far  smaller  than  in  Eurc^  and  America,  and  the  hours 
of  labour  of  all  persons  are  also  less^  so  that  the  amount  of  food-energy 
required  is  reduced  in  proportion.  In  his  Dictionary  of  Statistics^ 
under  the  heading  of  '*  Diet^"  Mulhall  gives  a  measure  of  the  aggregate 
mmount  of  work  performed  by  persons  doing  physical  and  mental 
labour,  and  it  would  appear  that  when  burnt  in  the  body  the  food  ci 
an  average  man  should  be  equal  to  at  least  3,300  foot  tons  of  work 
daily;  of  a  woman,  2,200;  and  of  a  child,  1,100  l^oot  tons.  For 
Australasia  the  average  of  all  persons  would  be  about  2,125  foot  tons, 
whereas  from  the  table  just  given  it  would  appear  that  the  amount 
of  work  to  which  the  daily  food  consumed  by  each  individual  in 
Australasia  is  equivalent  is  not  less  than  4,199  foot  tons. 

-  It  laoat  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  method  of  comparison 
adopted  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  aa 
the  functions  of  various  kinds  of  food  have  not  been  considered. 
Experiments  and  observations  made  in  Europe  show  that  a  standard 
may  be  set  up  by  which  the  amount  of  nutrients  required  to  maintain 
different  classes  of  people  may  be  measured.  Professor  Yoit,  of  Munich^ 
has  ascertained  that  to  sustain,a  labouring  man  engaged  in  moderately 
hard  muscular  work  there  are  required  118  grams  of  protein  and 
quantities  of  carbo-hydrates  and  fats  sufficient  with  the  protein  to 
yield  3,050  calories  of  energy.  There  are  454  grams  in  a  pound 
avoirdupois,  and  the  calorie  is  the  amount  of  heat  that  would  raise 
the  temperature  of  4  lb.  of  water  V  Fahrenheit.  Applying  the 
ascertained  values  of  the  various  foods,  the  consumption  of  which  has 
Just  been  given,  it  will  be  found  that  the  daily  consumption  per 
inhabitant  is  equivalent  to  105  grams  of  protein  and  3,195  calones,  or 
about  the  quantity  Professor  Yoit  declares  to  be  sufficient  for  a  labouring 
man.  If  allowance  be  made  for  the  fact  that  only  40  per  cent  of 
the  population  are  adult  males,  33  per  cent,  women,  and  27  per  cent. 
children,  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  in  Australasia  would  appear  to 
be  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  requirements  of  the  population,  and  though 
the  excess  may  be  looked  upon  as  so  much  waste,  it  is  none  the  less 
evidence  of  the  condition  of  a  people  whose  circumstances  permit  them 
to  indulge  in  it. 

The  consumption  of  many  other  articles  of  common  use  can  be  ascer- 
tained with  some  exactness,  and  this  is  given  for  the  seventeen  specified 
in  the  following  list.  In  all  cases  where  the  commodities  are  wholly 
imported  the  actual  quantities  entering  into  consumption  can  be  given  ; 
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IV here  there  is  a  local  manufacture  it  has  been  necessary  in  some  instances 
to  make  an  estimate,  but  as  the  data  for  such  are  ample  the  figures 
given  may  be  taken  as  fairly  reliable. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  table  is  the  high  consumption  of  Western 
Australia  of  most  of  the  articles  comprised  in  the  list.  Amongst  the 
most  notable  of  these  are  tinned  fish,  8-58  lb.  per  inhabitant,  compared 
with  the  Commonwealth  average  of  4*06  lb. ;  preserved  milk  24  lb., 
compared  with  3*45  lb.  ;  onions  29*5  lb.,  compared  with  15*98  lb. ; 
candles  11*57  lb.,  compared  with  4*7  lb. ;  kerosene  oil  7*29  gallons,  com- 
pared with  3*1  gallons;  and  soap  20*15  lb.,  compared  with  13*84  lb. 

The  annual  consumption  per  inhabitant  based  on  the  experience  of 
the  last  two  years  was  : — 


Article. 


3 

.4 

J 

5 

u 

a 

• 
•0 

i 

4^ 

1 

•0 

5 

3 

< 

«i 

^ 

^ 

1 

i 

1 

•0m 

1 

< 
1 

I 

1 

S 

0 
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Cocoa  and  chocolate 
Currants  and  raisins 

Dates , 

Fish  (tinned) , 

Honey 

Maizena  (cornflour) . , 
Milk  (condensed) ..... 

Mustard 

Onions    

Pepper    

Sago    

Tapioca  , 

Blue  (washing) 

Candles  

Soap    , 

Starch 


Kerosene  oil 


lb. 
0*90 
4*78 
1-23 
4-68 
1*94 
2-39 
3*52 
0-32 

13-43 
0*21 
0-29 
1*63 
0*38 
4-44 

13-77 
3-27 

galls. 
2-64 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

0*68 

0*39 

0-86 

4*93 

5-05 

6*92 

1-03 

0-70 

0*60 

3*05 

4-02 

319 

0-50 

1*43 

2*94 

1*58 

0*74 

ie3 

1*50 

2-86 

1*39 

0*27 

0*28 

0*27 

19*17 

17*77 

9-50 

0*36 

0*26 

0*39 

0*30 

0-46 

0*29 

1-09 

1*30 

1*51 

0*30 

0*26 

0-25 

4-41 

3*72 

4  00 

12-25 

16*41 

12-00 

3*10 

2-50 

1-55 

galls. 

galls. 

galls. 

2-92 

3-55 

3*36 

lb. 

0-72 
5-55 
0*03 
4-05 

1*28 

i-es 

318 

o*ao 


The  following  table  gives  the  annual  consumption  of  tobacco  in 
Australasia  and  the  principal  countries  of  the  world.  The  use  of 
tobacco  is  more  prevalent  in  Western  Australia  and  Queensland  than  in 
any  of  the  other  states,  but  not  to  the  extent  which  the  figures  of  con- 
sumption would  indicate,  as  both  Western  Australia  and  Queensland 
have  a  larger  proportion  of  adult  males  amongst  their  population  than 
the  other  states,  and  the  proportionate  number  of  smokers  is  larger, 
though  the  actual  consumption  per  smoker  may  not  be  so.     Compared. 
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with  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  average  consumption  of  Australasia 
will  not  appear  excessive  : — 


AnstraUsia 

New  South  Wales. 

Victoria 

Qaeendand 

South  Australia. . . . 

Western  Australia, 

Tlasmapia 

New  Zealand 

United  Kingdom  

France 

Germany 

Russia 


2-50 
2-67 
213 
3-00 
91 
39 
13 
35 
41 
05 
300 
1-23 


1 
4 
2 
2 
1 
2 


Austria-Hungary 

Italy 

Spam 

Holland : 

Belgium 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

Denmark  

Turkey 

United  States 

Canada  

Brazil 


3-77 
1-34 
1-70 
6-92 
315 
3-24 
1-87 
3-70 
4-37 
4-40 
2-11 
4-37 


Taking  Australia  as  a  whole,  the  consumption  of  tobacco  per  inhabi- 
tant is  much  the  same  now  as  it  was  ten  years  ago  ;  but  there  has  been 
a  considerable  change  in  the  consumption  of  some  of  the  states.  In 
Victoria  there  has  been  a  fall  in  amount  consumed  per  inhabitant  of 
nearly  half  a  pound,  and  in  Queensland  of  one-third  of  a  pound.  In 
New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia  the  consumption  has  remained 
the  same  ;  but  in  Western  Australia  there  has  been  an  increase  of  one 
and  a  fifth  pound,  in  New  Zealand  of  nearly  one-third  of  a  pound, 
and  in  Tasmania  of  one-sixth  of  a  pound  per  inhabitant.  In  regard  to 
the  description  of  tobacco  used,  the  chief  point  noticeable  is  the  larg(? 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  cigarettes.  In  1890  about  88 '4  per 
ceut.  of  the  total  consumption  was  of  ordinary  tobacco  ;  in  1901  the 
proportion  had  fallen  to  85  per  cent. ;  of  cigars,  the  consumption  in 
1890  was  about  8-5  per  cent.,  compared  with  6  per  cent,  at  present,  and 
of  cigarettes  3-1  per  cent,  in  1890,  compared  with  9  per  cent,  for  the 
year  1901. 

All  the  states  except  Tasmania  manufacture  tobacco,  and  the  follow- 
ing figures  show  the  average  consumption  of  the  locally-made  and  of  the 
imported  article  during  the  last  three  years.  The  average  quantity  of 
impoi-ted  leaf  used  in  the  local  manufacture  is  also  shown : — 


Consumption  of  locally-made- 

Consumption  of  imported— 

Iro)K>rt 
of  Leaf. 

state. 

Tobaooo. 

Cigars. 

Cigarettes 

Tobacco. 

Cigars. 

Cigarettes 

New  South  Wales  .... 

Victoria 

lb. 

2,081,186 

l,2X7,0fi7 

501,864 

• 
46,640 

lb. 

16,569 
92,102 

2,135 

• 

lb. 
288,240 
206,687 

21,908 

* 
* 

V 

lb. 
895,056 
886,074 
691,484 

160,486 
577,618 
825.800; 

lb. 

198,981 

104,902 

65,486 

86 
68,669 
18.803 

lb. 

79,879 
18,226 
64,008 

, 

,472 

62,979 
17,603 

lb. 
1,296,000 
1,377,642 

<iue«na1and 

62,768 

Sooth  Australia 

Western  Australia  .... 
Tasoanla 

505,931 
84,380 

XewZealaod    

1,653 

1,500,603 

78,272 

140,086 

45,878 

*  Information  not  available. 
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Australasia  as  a  whole  compares  very  faroorably  with  most  Baropean 
countries  in  the  average  quantity  of  intoxicants  oonsumed,  as  the  fol- 
lowing statement  shows.  The  figures,  which  are  reduced  to  gallons  of 
proof  spirit  from  data  given  in  Mulhall's  Dictianarj/  of  JStatistics, 
would  appear  even  more  favourable  to  Australasia  were  the  fact  of 
the  large  preponderance  of  males  over  females  in  these  states  made  a 
feature  of  the  comparison  : — 


Ck>anti7. 


Proof 
gmllont. 


Country. 


Proof 

gattOBB. 


United  Kingdom 

Franoe 

Germany 

Rania 

Aoatria   

Italy 

Spain  


3*57 
5*10 
3*08 
2-02 
2*80 
3*40 
2-85 


Portugal   

Holland 

Belgiam 

Denmark  

Scandinavia.. 
United  States 
Australasia  .. 


3-00 
4*€0 
4-00 

s-oo 

4*3» 
2*65 
2*48 


The  following  table  shows  the  average  consumption  for  all  the  states 
daring  the  last  three  years  : — 


Spirits. 

Wine. 

BMr»te. 

41 

Hi 

SUle 

• 

Total 

^1 

Total. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales. 
Victoria    

galls. 
1,032,031 
896,879 
517,698 
152,681 
262,195 
82,231 

galls. 

0-77 
0*76 

galls. 
886,441 
1  Q^r.^14 

galls. 
0*66 
1-62 
0*44 
1-72 
0*95 
Oil 

1*03 

015 



0*88 

galls. 
13.911,993 
14,446,805 
5,452,256 
3,234,551 
4,149,101 
1,438,363 

galls. 
10*43 
1216 
11*41 

9*06 
24*40 

8*48 

gallB. 
2-3S 

2*8a 

Queensland  

108        208.4(U 

2*89 

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia. 
Tasmania  ............ 

0*43 
1-54 
0*48 

— ——J  — 

614,820 

160,971 

18,981 

2-ia 
4*98 
1-61 

Commonwealth . 
New  Zealand   

2,943,715 
516,853 

0*80 
0-69 

3,812,931 
111,610 

42,633,072 
6,542,744 

11*54 
8*72 

2W 
1*86 

Australasia 

3,460,568 

0*78 

3,924,541 

49,175,816 

11-06 

248 

The  largest  consumption  of  spirits  per  inhabitant  is  in  Western 
Australia,  Queensland  being  second.  Wine  is  used  most  freely  in  South 
Australia,   Victoria,  and    Western  Australia;    and  beer   in  Western 
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AnstraliaiL  The  average  consumption  of  alcohol  in  the  Commonwealth 
for  the  last  three  years  amounted  to  2*60  gallons  of  proof  spirit  per 
inhabitant,  ranging  from  4*98  gallons  in  Western  Australia  to  1*61 
gallons  in  Tasmania.  There  was  a  great  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  alcohol  consumed  in  Australasia  in  the  year  immediately  following 
the  bank  crisis,  and  in  1895  the  consumption  fell  to  2-1  gallons,  as  com- 
pared with  2*94  gallons  in  1891.  From  1895  there  was  a  gradual 
increase,  and  the  consumption  for  the  last  five  years  has  ranged  between 
2*4  and  2*5  gallons. 

During  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  change  a» 
regards  some  of  the  states  in  the  character  of  the  beverages  consumed. 
This  change  is  most  noticeable  in  the  consumption  of  beer  in  Victoria 
and  Western  Australia.  In  the  first-named  state  daring  the  year  189Q 
there  was  a  consumption  of  21,490,556  gallons  of  malt  liquors  ;  this  is 
equal  to  19*21  gallons  per  head;  in  1900  the  total  consumption  ha>d  fallen 
to  14,859,766  gallons,  equal  to  12*45  gallons  per  head.  In  Western 
Australia  the  experience  was  of  the  opposite  character,  as  the  accompany- 
iog  table  shows  : — 


state. 


Ck>ii8Uiiiption  of  Malt  Uqaon 
inlSQO. 


Total. 


Per 

Inhabitant. 


Consumption  of  Malt  Liquora 
in  1900. 


TotaL 


Per 
Inhabitant. 


New  South  Wales  . 

Victoria  

Qaeensland 

Soath  Anstralia 

Western  Australia... 
Tasmania 


galls. 

11,710,936' 

21,490,556 

3,948,093 

3,385,442 

501,534 

1,329,671 


Commonwealth 42,366,232 

New  ZeaUnd 4,922,577 


47.288,809 


galls. 
10-63 
19-21 
1016 
10-63 
10*63 
9-29 


galls. 
14,893,700 
14,859,766 
5,805,461 
3,298,004 
4,544,367 
1,564,126 


44,965,424 
6,986,900 


galls. 
1100 
12-45 
11-84 

9-15 
25-88 

9  06 


12-00 
915 


51,952,324  i      11*52 


The  total  consumption  of  malt  liquors  for  the  Commonwealth  states 
showed  little  increase  during  the  ten  years,  but  there  was  a  considerable 
increase  in  New  Zealand.  The  consumption  of  spirits  has  declined  in 
all  the  states  except  Western  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  quantity  and  in  the  volume  p(>r  inhabitant. 
Por  the  Commonwealth  the  decline  during  the  ten  years  amounted  to 
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162,538  gallons.     The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  consumption  in 
1«90  and  1900  respectively  :— 


State. 


Consumption  of  Spirits  In  1800. 


Total. 


Per 

Inhabitant 


Consiunption  of  Spirits  iu  1900. 


Total. 


Per 
Inliabitant. 


New  South  Wolea.. 

Victoria   

Queensland 

iSouth  Austmlia 

Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

• 

Common  wealth 
New  Zealand 

Australasia 


galls. 

1,201,946 

1,110,371 

613.620 

160,126 

58,025 

92,209 


galls. 
1-09 
0-99 
1-58 
0-53 
1-23 
0-6i 


3,245,297 

432,882 


3,678,179 


1-04 
0-70 


0-98 


galls. 
1,103,969 
932,834 
528.587 
154,955 
273,598 
88,816 


3,082,759 
549,932 


3,632,691 


galls. 
0S2 
0-78 
1-08 
0*43 
1-56 
0-51 


0-82 
0-72 


0-81 


The  consumption  of  wine  can  be  determined  only  approximately. 
Wine  is  an  article  of  local  production  not  subject  to  excise  duty,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  some  wine  may  be  consumed  without  its  production 
being  noted.  The  following  statement  gives  the  probable  consumption 
for  the  periods  named  : — 


state. 


Coniumption  of  Wine  in  1890. 


Consumption  of  Wine  in  1900. 


Total. 


Per 
Inhabitant. 


Total. 


Per 
Inhabitant 


New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Weatem  Australia 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand 

Australasia 


galls. 
802,150 
1,559,603 
270,508 
554,462 
216,860 
24,073 


3,427,656 

115,088 


3,542,744 


galls. 
0-73 
1-39 
0-70 
1-74 
4-60 
017 


galls. 
903,934 
1,543,640 
184,475 
481,753 
169,038 
19,074 


110 
019 


3,301,914 
116,188 


0*95 


3,418,102 


galls. 
0-67 
1-29 
0-38 
1*34 
0-96 
Oil 


0-88 
015 


0-76 


Several  descriptions  of  Australian  wines  have  a  natural  strength  of 
30  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  while  from  analyses  which  have  been  made 
it  would  appear  that  the  strength  of  these  wines  offered  for  sale  varies 
from  24  to  37  per  cent,  of  spirit.  Imported  beers  range  from  13*88 
per  cent,  to  15*42  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  English,  and  from  9*58 
per  cent,  to  11*76  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit  in  Lager,  while  the  local 
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manufacture  varied  according  to  the  make  from  6*1  tOsl3'8,  the  average 
being  9*97  per  cent.  Four  of  the  states  manufacture  spirits,  and 
five  make  wine,  while  beer  is  brewed  in  all  of  them.  The  average 
consumption  of  locally-manufactured  spirits,  wine,  and  beer  for  the 
last  three  years  has  been  estimated,  and  will  be  found  in  the  following 
statement : — 


state. 


Spirits. 

Wioe. 

^ 

•2 

£-*i 

5^- 

Total. 

■2S 

Total. 

u 

<£*^ 

& 

Beer,  &c 


Total. 


an 

On 


New  South  Wales .. 

Victoria   

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia.. 
Tasmania 

Com  monwealt  h 
Kew  Zealand  

Australasia 


galls. 

7,086 

197,249 

67,925 

25,067 


297,327 


297,327 


galls. 
0-005 
017 
014 
007 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

galls. 
806,609 
1,887.284 
159,169 
609,979 
104,199 

galls. 
0-60 
1-69 
0-33 
1-71 
0  06 

•  •  ■ 

0-08 

•  •  • 

3,567,240 

0-97 

•  •  ■ 

0  07 

3,567,240 

0-80 

galls. 
12,304,552 
13,918,235 
4,979,126 
3,087,006 
3,552,453 
1,369,198 


39,210,670 
6,361,867 


45,572,437 


galls. 

9-23 
11-72 
10-42 

8-64 
20-89 

8-07 


10-61 

8-48 


10-25 


If  the  figures  in  this  table  be  subtracted  from  those  in  the  tables 
on  the  two  preceding  pages  the  consumption  of  imported  goods  will  be 
found. 


EXPEXDITURE   ON    LlVING. 

In  previous  issues  of  this  volume  statements  appeared  showing  thi» 
annufld  expenditure  of  the  people  of  New  South  Wades  and  of  the  other 
states  of  the  Commonwealth  on  food,  clothing,  house  rent,  and  other 
services  usually  grouped  together  under  the  term  "cost  of  living."  The 
necessity  for  some  such  table  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the  states 
lived  under  separate  tariffs,  which  in  various  ways  influenced  the  prices 
of  commodities.  But  with  the  uniform  system  of  Customs  that 
prevails  throughout  Australia,  the  conditions  governing  the  cost  of 
commodities  are,  so  far  as  they  are  affected  by  the  operation  of  tariff 
charges,  made  pnictically  the  same. 

The  explanation  of  the  differences  that  exist  in  the  total  expenditure 
of  the  peoples  of  the  various  states  will  be  found  rather  in  difference  of 
consumption  than  of  prices,  and  the  extent  of  this  difference  in  con- 
sumption will  be  seen  from  a  scrutiny  of  the  tables  relating  to  the 
annual  consumption  of  thirty-four  articles  of  common  use  given  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  chapter. 

The  cost  of  providing  food,  and  beverages  other  than  intoxicants, 
consumed  in  Australia  during  the  year    1901   may  be  set  down   at 
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i&49,235,000.  This  sum  repreflents  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and 
covers  all  charges  except  that  of  cooking  and  preparing  the  food  for  the 
table.  The  expenditure  on  wines,  spirits,  and  beer  amounted  to 
^14,249,000,  so  that  the  total  expenditure  for  all  food  and  bevterageft 
was  £63,484,000,  equal  to  £16  18s.  lid.  per  inhabitant,  or  IMd.  daily. 
Excluding  intoxicants,  the  yearly  expenditure  per  inhabitant  was 
£13  2s.  lOd.,  and  the  average  per  day,  8*6d.  Compared  with  the  cost 
of  food  supply  in  other  countries,  this  sum  will  not  appear  considerable, 
especially  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  profusion  with  which  flesh 
meat  is  consumed  and  wasted  in  Australia. 

Of  the  total  cost  of  food  and  beverages,  viz,  £63,484,000,  the 
expenditure  on  fresh  meat  is  the  largest  item,  being  20*9  per  cent,  of 
the  whole;  bread  is  10*9  per  cent. ;  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  13*6  per 
cent ;  vegetables  and  fruits,  13*8  per  cent ;  sugar,  6*2  per  cent  ;  tea, 
coffee,  cocoa,  3*8  per  cent;  and  wines,  beers,  and  other  spirituous  liquors, 
22*4  per  cent  The  following  is  the  approximate  retail  cost  of  the  chief 
article*s  that  enter  into  daily  consumption  : — 

£ 

Bread   6,948,000 

Fresh  meat 13,240,000 

Vegetables  and  fruita  8,730,000 

Milk,  batter,  cheese,  etc 8,664,000 

Other  farm  produce  « 1,042,000 

Sugar 3,955,000 

Tea,  coffee,  etc 2,381,000 

Other  foods 3,428,000 

Non-alcoholic  beverages  852,000 

ToUl  expenditure  on  food   £49,235,000 

Wines,  boer,  and  spirituous  liquors 14,249,0C0 

Total  expenditure  on  food  and  beverages £63,484,000 

The  total  expenditure  on  food  just  given  works  out  at  an  average  of 
£\3  2s.  lOd.  per  inhabitant,  which  is  probably  higher  than  in  any  other 
country,  but  the  mere  statement  of  expenditure  affords  but  a  partial 
view  of  the  question,  as  the  earnings  of  the  people  must  be  taken  int(» 
consideration,  otherwise  the  comparison  is  of  little  value.  If  this  be  done  it 
will  be  found  that  few  countries  a[)proach  Australia  in  the  small  pro- 
portion of  income  absorbed  in  providing  food  for  their  people.  The 
following  table  taken  from  Mulhall's  Dictionary  of  Statistics^  shows  that 
while  the  actual  cost  of  food  and  drink  is  £16  18s.  lid.  in  Ausitralin, 
as  against  £14  4s.  9d.  in  Great  Britain,  the  earnings  required  to  pay 
for  that  food  are  not  larger  proportionately  than  in  the  countries  which 
show  most  favourably  in  the  table.  The  number  of  working  days  in 
the  year  is  assumed  to  be  300,  allowing  for  thirteen  days'  sickness  and 
fifty-two  Sundays.  It  should,  however,  be  home  in  mind  that  compari> 
sons  of  this  kind  are  more  or  less  &nciful.    The  economic  condition  of  a 
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people  is  more  readily  and  conclusively  ascertained  by  reference  to  the 
actual  quantities  of  foods  of  various  kinds  entering  into  consumption, 
than  by  the  nominal  value  of  such  foods  and  the  proportion  of  the 
average  income  spent  in  their  attainment : — 


Couixtiy. 


Average  annual 

cxwt  of  food  and 

beverage. 


Ratio  of  coet  of 
food  to  earnings. 


Days'  earnings 

equal  to  annual 

cost  of  food. 


United  Kiogdom 

France 

Oermany 

Ramia 

Austria  

Spain    

Portugal 

8weden    

Norway 

Denmark 

Holland   

Belgium 

Switserland 

United  States... 
Canada.. 

Australia 


£  8.  d. 
14  4  9 
12  4  5 
10  18  5 
6  19  7 
17 
4 
9 
3 

9  18  11 

9  15    0 

U  14 

10    8 

12    3 

8  11 

9  17 
8    9 


7 
6 
8 
7 


4 

10 

0 

0 


0 
0 

1 

7 
7 
0 


16  18  11 


per  cent. 
42-2 
44-0 
49  1 
52  H) 
50-8 
51-2 
51-2 
591 
45-2 
47-6 
36*0 
46-0 
43*4 
45-2 
25-3 
32-5 
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days. 
127 
142 
148 
156 
152 
153 
154 
177 
136 
143 
108 
138 
130 
135 
76 
97 

111 


The  expenditure  of  Australia  coming  under  the  designation  '*  cost  of 
living"  amounted  in  1900  to  £38  Os.  6d.,  made  up  of  the  following 
items.     The  expenditure  of  New  Zealand  is  not  included. 

Total  Per 

Division  of  Expenditure.  Expenditure.  Inhabitant. 

£  £   8.    d. 

Food  Mid  non-aloohoUc  beverages 49,235,000  13    2  10 

Fermented  and  qpirituoas  liquors 14,249,000  3  16    1 

TobMoo   3,275,000  0  17    6 

Clothing  and  diapery   21,177,000  5  13    1 

Furniture 1,749,000  0    9    4 

Bent  or  value  of  buildings  used  as  dwellings  14, 179,000  3  15    8 

Locomotion 5,282,000  18    2 

Fuel  and  light 4,628,000  14    2 

Personal  attendance,  service,  and  lodging   6,101,000  1  12    7 

Medical  attendance,  medicine,  and  nursing 3,890,000  10    9 

Religiooy  charities,  education  (not  including    state 

eKoenditnre) 3,121,000  0  16    8 

Art  and  amusemant  3,318,000  0  17    9 

Books,  newspapers,  etc   1,968,000  0  10    6 

Postage  and  telegrams,  not  incidental  to  earning  the 

incomes    1,0^4,000  0    5    6 

Direct  taxes  not  falling  on  trade    1,278,000  0    6  10 

Household  expenses  not  included  elsewhere 4,801,000  15    7 

Miscellaneous  expenses 3,280,000  0  17    6 

Total   £142,465,000  38    0    6 
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According  to  Mulhall,  the  expenditure  per  inhabitant  in  the  leading 
countries  of  Europe  and  in  America  is  as  follows  : — 


Counto'* 


Expenditure 
Inhabitant. 


United  Kingdom 

Prance , 

Germany , 

Russia , 

Aastria   , 

Italy    

Spain   , 

Portugal , 

Sweden 


£    B.  d. 

29  14  9 

23  19  4 

20    3  4 

10  1  11 

14  4  9 

11  11  0 

15  12  6 
11  5  6 
20    8  4 


I    £    8.  d. 

Norway 19    0  0 

Denmark ;  28  11  5 

'  Holland    I  20  17  4 

,  Belgium    j  25    8  2 

Switzerland 18    0  0 

!  United  States i  32  16  2 

Canada !  23    6  2 


Australia 


38    0    6 


The  expenditure  of  Australia  as  compared  with  population  is,  accord- 
ing to  this  table,  largely  in  excess  of  that  of  other  states,  but  as  expendi- 
ture depends  upon  income,  a  table  such  as  the  above  has  little  meaning 
unless  regard  be  paid  to  the  amount  of  income  available  for  expenditure 
and  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  This  latter  question  is  too  involved 
to  be  dealt  with,  so  far  as  European  and  American  countries  are  con- 
cerned, within  the  limits  at  disposal  in  this  volume.  It  may,  however, 
be  mentioned  that  so  far  as  the  primary  food  requirements  are  con- 
cerned the  purchasing  power  of  money  is  gi'eater  in  Australia  than  in 
any  of  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  list :  house  rents,  however, 
are  higher,  as  well  as  the  price  of  most  descriptions  of  wearing  apparel. 
The  quastion  of  cost  of  living  is  further  dealt  with  in  another  place. 


Prices  of  Commodities. 

The  area  of  Australia  is  so  extensive,  and  the  population,  except  on 
the  sea-board,  so  scattered,  that  the  determination  with  any  exactness 
of  the  avei'age  prices  of  the  various  commodities  consumed  is  almast  a 
matter  of  impossibility.  No  attempt  has  therefore  been  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  average  for  the  whole  continent,  and  in  the  following  pages  the 
prices  refer  to  the  Sydney  markets  alone.  There  is  a  farther  i*eason. 
Until  the  discovery  of  gold  there  were  virtually  only  two  important 
markets  in  all  Australia — Sydney  and  Hobart — and  of  these  Sydney- 
was  much  the  more  considerable.  Any  comparisons  of  the  prices  of 
commodities  extending  back  beyond  1852  mnnt  be  based  mainl}"-  upon 
the  experience  of  Sydney,  although  from  1840  onwards  there  is  sufficient 
information  in  the  chapter  on  the  Industrial  Progress  of  Australia  in 
this  volume  to  enable  Sydney  prices  to  be  adjusted  for  Melbourne, 
Hobart,  Adelaide,  and  the  other  chief  centres  of  population.  For  the 
earlier  years  the  authority  of  contemporary  newspapers  has  been  followed 
where  the  official  records  are  obscure  or  silent,  but  since  183G  these 
records  have  been  available,  and  have  for  the  most  part  been  followed. 
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Tlie  Accompanjing  table  exhibits  the  average  prices  of  eight  coininodities 
duriA^  each  year  since  1820  : — 


TMtf. 


I  per  S-tb. 


Frash 

Beef  per 

lb. 


Butter 
per  lb. 


Cheene 
per  lb. 


Sugar 
per  lb. 


Tea 
per  lb. 


toee 
per  cwt. 


Maize 
per 
busheL 


1820 
1821 
1822 
1821 
1821 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 


1830 
1831 
1832 
1838 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 


1846 
1841 
1842 
1843 
18U 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


1650 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1856 
1850 


5 

6 

5 

54 

5 

4i 

54 

44 

6 

7 


4J 

4 

5 

4 
5 

4 

H 

3 
5 

Hi 


7i 

4i 
5 

3i 
24 
2i 
34 

34 
34 
24 


44 
5 

44 

«4 

74 

9 

74 
5 

6 

6 


H 

£4 
«4 

«4 

«4 

& 

6 


84 

44 

S4 

4 

S4 

3 

44 

H 

41 


44 

n 

2i 
24 
24 
24 
2J 


2i 

2S 

3 

84 
44 

6 

84 

84 

4 
4 


s.  d. 

s.  d. 

2  9 

1  1 

2  6 

1  2 

2  6 

1  3 

2  2 

1  2 

3  0 

1  4 

2  2 

1  5 

2  4 

0  10 

2  3 

1  1 

2  6 

1  4 

1  10 

1  1 

1  0 

0  11 

1  6 

0  6 

2  3 

0  7 

1  6 

0  6 

1  ft 

0  6 

1  10 

0  5 

1  9 

0  84 

1  9 

0  74 

1  6 

0  8i 

2  6 

1  1 

2  0 

I  0 

2  6 

0  10 

2  6 

1  14 

1  9 

0  9 

1  6 

0  4J 

1  6 

0  6 

1  6 

0  6 

1  2 

0  7 

1  1 

0  8 

1  2 

0  6} 

1  3 

0  7 

1  3 

0  7 

1  3 

0  7 

1  51 

0  7i 

2  3 

0  9 

2  4 

1  3 

1  11 

1  2 

2  0 

1  0 

2  0 

1  0 

1  \B 

1  0 

34 

34 

84 
84 
84 

34 

34 

34 
34 

34 


84 

34 

8i 
3 

24 
3 

4 

4 

3i 

3i 


8i 
8i 
84 


5 
7 
54 

74 

7 

5 


B.    d. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 


1    6 


2  6 

3  3 


2 
2 
1 
1 


0 
6 
6 
6 


2    3 

2    4 


2 
1 


0 
9 


1  10 
1    4 


1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


4 
4 
6 
5 

24 
6 

« 

6 


B.    d.  !    B.    d. 


7  3 

7  3 

5  0 

6  1 
6  10 

8  4 

9  0 
8  0 

18  6 

12  6 


8 

5 

5 

10 

14 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


10  0 

7  0 

10  0 

6  0 

10  0 


10    0 
10    0 


7 
5 
4 
4 
3 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


5  10 
4  4 
3    0 


4  0 

6  0 

6  0 

13  0 
18  6 
21  4 
10  0 

14  6 

15  6 
8  0 


5  6 
5  0 
4  9 
2  6 
4  10 

5   e 


4 
5 


0 
0 


9    0 

7    9 


3  10 

3  » 

4  7 

2  11 
4  4 
4  6 
6  » 
4    2 

3  7 

9  a 


5  3 
2  10 
4  9 
2  » 

1  5 

2  11 
4  1 
2   1 

1  8 
3    9 


4  1 

3  7 

3  11 

9  8 

10  0 

8  7 

3  8 

8  2 

6  5 

3  5 


2  ▲ 
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Year. 


Bread 

per  2-lb. 

loaf. 


I860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

■1884 
"1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


J  890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


Freah 

Beef 

perlbw 


d. 

64 
64 

44 
4 

64 
74 
64 
34 
4 

34 


34 
34 

34 

4 

34 
3 

34 

4 
4 

34 


3 

34 
4 

34 
3 
3 
34 

34 

3 
34 


34 
34 

34 

H 

2J 

3 

3 

24 
3 

3 


Butter 
per  lb. 


d. 

■ 

4 
3 

44 

41 

4 

3 
3 

2* 
Si 
2 


3i 
2* 
24 

24 

4 

34 

04 
44 

4 
4 


34 

34 

44 

4 

44 
44 

44 

4 

4 
3 


4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 

24 
24 
34 

34 


Cheese 
per  lb. 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


d. 

6 
8 
3 
6 
6 
9 
3 
6 
3 
6 


3 
3 
0 
3 
7 
3 
3 
6 
3 


0  104 


0  10 

0  104 

1  3 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


4 
3 
9 
9 

4 
7 

4 


0 
1 
3 

14 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  11 


Sug»r 
per  lb. 


B.    d. 

1  10 
0  9 
0  9 
0  10 
0    8 

0  9 

1  0 
0    74 
0    9 
0    6 


0  6 

0  74 

0  9 

0  5 

0  6 

0  9 

0  7 

0  6 

0  6 

0  6 


0    7 
0    64 
0    8 
0  10 

0  9 

1  0 
1     I 
0  104 
0    84 
0    9 


0  8 

0  9 

0  8 

0  8 

0  8 

0  8 

0  8 

0  8 

0  8 

0  8 

0  74 


Tea 
per  lb. 


Fotatoea 
per  c«'t. 


MaiM 

biuheL 


d. 

54 
54 

44 

44 

44 

44 

4 
4 
4 
4 


4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

44 

4 

4 
4 

34 


4 

34 

4 
4 

34 
3 

34 
34 
34 

3i 


34 
31 
3 

24 

24 
24 

24 
24 

2 

2i 
2i 


8.    d. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


2 
2 
2 

2 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 

1 


3 

4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 


0 
3 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
0 
9 
6 


0 
0 
0 
0 


1    6 


9 
9 
9 


1    6 
1    6 


1  6 

2  0 
1  6 
1  6 
1  6 
1  6 
1  6 
1  6 


6 
6 

4 


B.     d. 

7    6 

7    3 

8    0 

7    0 

5    0 

8    0 

6    0 

7    0 

9    0 

4    0 

5    0 

4    0 

5    0 

3    6 

4    9 

5    6 

4    9 

4    9 

5  10 

6    0 

4    3 

4    0 

5    6 

6    0 

6    6 

6    6 

6    3 

6    0 

6    0 

9    0 

6    0 

5    0 

5    6 

6    4 

4    6 

4    3 

5    6 

5    3 

9    0 

9    4 

6    9 

8.    d. 

2  10 
5  1 
5    0 

3  10 
3  11 

3  7 

4  1 
2     5 

2  11 

3  « 


3 
3 
2 
3 

4 
4 
3 
3 
4 
3 


4 
0 
2 
1 
6 
3 
1 
4 
0 
1 


6 

7 
4 
0 
0 


2 
3 
5 
4 
5 
3  11 
3  9 
3  11 
3  4 
3     7 


3  10 

2  II 

3  4 


4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 


0 
6 
9 

7 
3 
9 

4 
0 
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The  mo6t  noteworthy  feature  of  the  history  of  prices  in  Australia — 
the  great  range  of  some  of  the  commodities  during  the  year — is  not 
disclosed  by  the  foregoing  table*  This  variation  is  most  noticeable 
during  the  early  years,  and  amongst  articles  of  local  production,  and 
was  the  result  of  the  almost  complete  isolation  of  the  country  from  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Prior  to  the  discovery  of  gold,  communication 
by  letter  with  the  outside  world  was  at  best  uncertain,  and  as  late 
as  1878  the  regular  mails  were  made  up  but  once  a  month.  The 
BBtablishment  of  telegraphic  communication,  amongst  other  results, 
has  had  a  marked  effect  on  prices,  so  that  except  in  rare  instances, 
and  for  goods  produced  in  excess  of  the  demand,  the  production 
of  Australia  no  longer  determines  the  prices  of  goods  required  for 
the  local  markets.  Exception  must,  of  course,  be  made  for  perish- 
able produce,  which  is  still  liable  to  a  great  range  in  price  during 
the  course  of  a  single  year,  as  will  be  shown  by  some  examples  here- 
after given. 

Potatoes  have  varied  in  price  from  year  to  year.  The  lowest  average 
for  a  whole  twelvemonth  was  3s.  6d.  per  cwt.  in  1873,  and  the  highest 
was  21s,  5d.  in  1855,  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  gold ;  and  it  may 
not  be  without  interest  to  note  that  from  1853  to  1855  the  price 
of  potatoes  was  extraordinarily  high.  Commencing  with  the  year 
Urat  named,  the  averages  were  138.,  18s.  6d.,  21s.  4d.,  lOs., 
148.  6d.,  and  15s.  6d.  per  cwt.  With  regard  to  the  variation  in 
a  single  year,  the  following  examples  may  be  cited: — In  1820,  from 
48.  6d.  to  lOs.  per  cwt. ;  in  1825,  from  4s.  to  12s. ;  in  1829,  from 
9s.  to  26s.;  in  1834,  from  9s.  to  19s.;  in  1839,  from  7s.  to  25s.; 
in  1854,  from  lis.  to  24s.  ;  in  1856,  from  3s.  to  lis. ;  and  in  1888, 
from  28.  to  248. 

The  price  of  maize  has  not  been  subject  to  very  great  fluctuation, 
since,  being  little  used  except  for  horse-feed,  this  grain  is  capable  of  being 
replaced  by  other  products ;  nevertheless  the  prices  have  ranged  from 
Is.  5d.  in  1844  to  lOs.  in  1854. 

In  the  list  given  on  pages  369  and  370  are  included  quotations  for  bread 
at  per  2-lb.  loaf.  In  most  years  the  price  varied  somewhat  regularly  with 
that  of  wheat  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  chiefly  in  the 
years  during  which  wheat  brought  an  unusually  high  flgure,  when  the 
price  of  bread  was  generally  less  than  might  have  been  expected.  The 
lowest  price  at  which  bread  has  been  retailed  was  2|d.  in  1849,  and  the 
highest  was  14d.  the  2-lb.  loaf,  which  figure  was  paid  for  a  short  time  in 
1839. 

In  addition  to  the  eight  commodities  which  are  given  on  pages  369 
and  370,  the  following  list  of  the  average  retail  prices  of  articles 
largely  used  may  not  be  without  interest.  The  information  begins 
with  1836,  beyond  which  year  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact 
average. 
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Tear. 

Btoeon 
per  lb. 

Em 
perdoB. 

Rfoe 

per  lb. 

1 

meal 
per  lb. 

Coffee 
per  lb. 

Salt 
per  lb. 

Beer 

(Col.) 
pergel- 

Soep 
per  111. 

8tM«ll 

per  lb. 

TMM0OO 

per  lb. 
(OoL) 

1 

per  lb. 

(imp.) 

■.  d. 

■. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

d. 

s.  d. 

1. 

d. 

s.  d. 

1836 

... 

2 

2 

9 

■  •• 

« 

t  • 

•  •• 

•  4 

1  • 

H 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

3    3 

1837 

•  •  a 

2 

6 

•  •  • 

••• 

1 

6 

1 

1 

0 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

4    O 

1838 

... 

4 

0 

8 

•  •  • 

• 

»• 

■  •« 

*•* 

•  •  • 

»*• 

•  4 

k  • 

•  •• 

1839 

•  ••        9 

1 

0 

3 

•«  • 

1 

6 

•  mm 

•  .• 

^ 

•  •» 

• 

*  • 

3    S 

1840 

0  10     2 

9 

2i 

1 

4 

•  •  « 

.4 

1  ■ 

41 

•  i 

>  • 

3    9 

1841 

0  11 

2 

3 

^ 

1 

4 

«  •  a 

«4 

■ 

41 

•  •« 

8    9 

3S42 

0  lOi 

1 

11 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

9 

41 

«4 

■  « 

3    fr 

1843 

0  10 

2 

0 

n 

0  10 

01 

2 

3 

•  •  • 

4 

3    6 

1844 

0    5i   0  11 

H 

0 

H 

H 

1 

3 

3f 

6 

3    5 

1845 

0    6i 

1 

1 

3 

0 

71 

H 

1 

1 

31 

6 

4    & 

1846 

0    91   1 

3 

11 

0  10 

11 

2 

0 

5 

9 

4    6 

1847 

0    6i 

1 

1 

3{ 

6 

1 

ii 

3 

4 

5 

i''o 

9 

4    4 

1848 

0    9 

1 

3 

31 

6 

1 

8 

8 

5 

1    0 

9 

4    4 

1849 

0    8i   1 

1 

1 

Si 

5f 

0 

li 

2 

8 

H 

1     1 

2 

0 

4    7 

1850 

i 

0    8i    1 

4 

4 

6 

2 

If 

2 

9 

^ 

1    0 

2 

7 

4  10 

1851 

0    9i   1 

8 

4 

6 

'3 

a 

2 

6 

6* 

1    0 

8 

8 

7    S> 

1852 

1     1     I 

6 

4 

6 

^ 

3 

H 

2 

6 

6 

1    0 

4 

0 

8    0 

1853 

1    2i  2 

3 

4i 

6 

3 

H 

2 

41 

6 

1    0 

4 

0 

7    5 

1854 

1     4i'  2 

9 

6 

74 

6 

Si 

3 

6 

8 

1    6 

4 

0 

5    S 

1855 

0  114:  a 

8 

6 

9 

_ 

8 

4 

4 

7 

8 

I    € 

3 

0 

5   a 

1S5« 

0  10     2 

2 

H 

7 

71 

3 

3 

6 

n 

1     IJ 

2 

61 

ff    8 

1857 

0  H  1 

11 

5 

7 

8 

2} 

4 

0 

7 

1    0 

2 

7 

5    0 

1858 

0    71   2 

3 

6 

7 

8 

*i 

4 

3 

7 

1    5 

2 

6 

5    0 

1850 

0  H 

1 

10 

H 

7 

8 

2i 

4 

0 

61 

1    0 

2 

6 

6    0 

1860 

1   0 

1 

3 

5 

6 

6 

2* 

3 

6 

7 

1    0 

2 

3 

5    0 

isei 

0  10    1 

6 

4 

6 

6 

2i 

8 

6 

6 

0  101 

2 

0 

5    <^ 

1802 

0  10  ,  1 

5 

3 

5 

5 

H 

2 

0 

41 

0    8 

4 

6 

6    0 

1863 

0  lOii  1 

7 

3 

4 

li 

1 

6 

4 

0    7 

3 

0 

7    « 

1664 

0  10    1 

6 

3 

4 

H 

2 

0 

4 

0    8 

1 

6 

6    t^ 

1865 

0    9i   1 

6 

3 

4 

H 

2 

0 

4 

0    8 

2 

6 

5    5 

1866 

1    0     1 

6 

4 

4 

H 

2 

0 

41 

0    7 

2 

6 

5    0 

1867 

■  0  10     1 

7 

31 

4 

1 

1 

6 

4 

0    7 

1 

9 

4   e 

1868 

'  0    9i   I 

2 

4 

4 

H 

2 

0 

4 

0    7 

1 

9 

6    0 

1809 

;  0  10     1 

3 

3 

0 

1 

1 

4 

4 

0    8 

1 

0 

8    6 

1870 

•  0  lOi   I 

4 

3 

4 

2 

1 

1 

4 

4 

0    7 

1 

3 

8    6 

1871 

.  0    91    1 

4 

^ 

21 

0 

Oi 

2 

3 

3 

0    41 

1 

0 

3    0 

1872 

0    9     1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

01 

1 

4 

3 

0    5 

1 

4 

8    6 

1873 

0    9     1 

4 

21 

2f 

2 

Oi 

2 

3 

3 

0    5 

2 

0 

3    6 

1874 

0    8i 

1 

6 

3 

3« 

t 

4 

04 

1 

2 

0 

2f 

0    % 

1 

9 

8    8 
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Tmt. 


pwlb. 


Ens 
peraoz.:perIlx 


Oat- 
meal 
per  lb. 


Coffee 
per  lb. 


per  lb. 


(Col.) 
per  gal. 


Soap 
per  lb. 


8.  d. 

1875 

0  9i 

1876 

0  9 

1877 

0  8i 

1878 

0  9 

1879 

0  8 

1880 

0  7i 

1881 

0  74 

1882 

1  0 

188S 

1  0 

1884 

0  114 

1885 

0  104 

1886 

0  104 

1887 

0  19 

1888 

0  104 

1889 

0  11 

T890 

1  04 

1891 

0  10 

1892 

0  9 

1893 

0  11 

1894 

0  7 

1895 

0  74 

1896 

0  74 

1897 

0  8 

1898 

0  84 

1899 

0  8 

1900 

0  74 

8.  d. 


1 
1 


6 
0 


1    6 


1 
1 


3 
7 


1    4 

1  0 

2  0 
1  11 
1  11 
1  10 
1  8 
1  7 
1  7 
1    8 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


6 
6 
6 
6 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  11 
0  11 


d. 

3 
3 
3 
3 

24 


3 
3 

Si 
3 

24 
3 

3i 
3 
3 
3 


4 
3 
3 
3 
3 

24 

2 

24 
2 

2 
2J 


3 
3 

34 
3 

21 


3 
3 

4 
4 
3 
3 

21 

24 
34 


3 

24 

24 

24 

24 

2 

2 

24 
24 

24 
24 


8.  d. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2 
2 
3 
3 
0 


5 
5 
5 
9 

4 


1    5 
1     6 


1 
1 


6 
6 


1    6 


2  0 
2  0 
1  10 
1  10 
1  10 
1  9 
1  0 
1  9 
I  9 
1  10 
1    6 


14 
1 

1 

04 

04 


OS 

Oi 

1 
1 
1 

Oi 

1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 

08 

Of 

(« 

08 

04 
08 
08 
1 

04 


starch 
per  lb. 


Tobacco 
per  lb. 

(C€«.) 


8.  d. 

d. 

3  0 

3 

2  0 

28 

2  0 

28 

2  0 

2 

2  0 

2 

2  0 

3 

2  0 

3 

2  0 

24 

2  0 

3 

2  0 

3 

2  0 

3 

2  0 

4 

2  0 

34 

2  0 

34 

2  0 

34 

2  0 

34 

2  0 

34 

2  0 

3 

2  0 

3 

2  0 

3 

2  0 

2 

2  0 

2 

2  0 

24 

2  0 

24 

2  0 

24 

2  0 

3 

8.  d. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


0  54 

0  64 

0  6 

0  7 

0  6 

0  64 

0  64 

0  64 

0  6 

0  6 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


5 
5 

44 
44 
44 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3f 

34 


8.  d. 


2 
1 
2 
1 
1 


2 
2 
3 


3 

4 

4 
4 
4 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


0 
9 
0 
6 
6 


0 
0 
0 


3    0 
3    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


robaeeo 
per  lb. 
(trap.) 


8.  d. 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


9 
0 
9 
9 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4 
4 
5 

6 
5 
6  0 
5  6 
5  6 
5  6 
5    6 


6  0 

6  0 

6  0 

6  0 

6  0 

6  0 

6  0 

6  0 

6  0 

6  0 

6  0 


In  the  quotation  of  prices  in  the  foregoing  tables  the  figures  given 
are  those  charged  in  the  retail  shops.  It  is  quite  possible  that  produce 
of  all  kinds  may  have  been  bought  at  cheaper  rates  than  those  stated, 
bttt  higher  rates  were  also  paid,  and  the  figures  will  be  found  to 
represent  the  fair  average  rates,  having  regard  to  the  class  of  goods 
consumed.  It  is  of  importance  to  take  into  consideration  the  quality 
-of  the  produce  consumed,  for  very  considerable  changes  in  the  direction 
of  improvement  have  taken  place  in  this  respect.  Thus,  the  ordinary 
«ugar  now  used,  and  obtainable  for  about  2d.  per  lb.,  is  a  good  white 
«ugar,  whereas  some  years  asjo  only  a  common  quality  of  moist  sugar 
was  found  on  the  tables  of  the  people.  A  very  material  improvement 
Jias  been  effected   in  the  quality  of  flour,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
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present  consumption  being  roller-made.  Salt-butter  still  forms  the  bulk 
of  the  supply,  but  it  is  usually  of  recent  make ;  while  formerly  the 
butter  was  imported  from  Great  Britain,  and  was  several  months  old 
before  reaching  the  dihing-table.  The  candles  now  used  are  made  of 
stearine,  but  the  time  is  not  remote  when  only  the  common  tallow 
candle  was  in  general  use ;  and  so  with  many  other  articles  of  ordinary 
consumption.  The  retail  prices  are  those  actually  paid  from  day  to  day, 
irrespective  of  the  nominal  wholesale  rates  of  the  commodities  in  the 
metropolitan  markets. 


Price-levels  of  Articles  of  Common  Use. 

A  consideration  of  retail  prices  would  not  be  complete  without  a  state- 
ment of  the  price-level  in  different  years.  This  can  be  given  for  foods  ; 
but  at  present  the  data  are  hardly  sufficient  to  establish  an  exact  series 
of  price-levels,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  elements  of  ordinary 
expenditure.  The  information  in  regard  to  foods  is  given  below,  the 
assumption  being  made  that  the  quantities  entering  into  consumption 
were  the  same  formerly  as  at  the  present  day.  This  assumption,  how- 
ever, is  in  some  respects  erroneous ;  but  there  appear  to  be  no  other 
means  within  reach  to  effect  a  just  comparison.  Sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
butter,  cheese,  and  potatoes  are  now  more  largely  used  than  (say)  prior 
to  1870;  but  bread,  or  other  forms  in  which  flour  is  used,  and  meat, 
are  not  consumed  so  largely.  However,  when  full  allowance  is  made 
on  this  score,  the  following  table  will  still  be  found  to  approximate 
closely  to  the  truth.  The  price-level  is  calculated  on  the  prices  ruling 
for  beef,  mutton,  bread,  sugar,  rice,  potatoes,  tea,  beer,  and  tobacco  : — 


Period. 


1821  to 

1826 

1831 

1836 

1841 

1846 

1851 

1656 

1861 

1866 

1871 

1876 

1881 

1886 

1891 

1896 

Prioe-Ievel  of  prindpal  Articles 
of  Consumption. 


1890-1900  prices 
B  1,000. 


1825 
1830 
1835 
1840 
1845 
1850 
1855 
1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1890 
1895 
1900 


1,548 
1,548 
1,241 
1,440 
1,046 
1,036 
1,607 
1,785 
1,485 
1,166 
1,098 
1,175 
1.170 
1,130 
1,037 
1,000 
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During  the  past  forty  years  prices  of  food  stuffs  have  changed  very 
slightly,  such  changes  as  there  have  been  being  in  the  direction  of  a 
reduction,  and  the  average  of  1896-1900  was  less  than  at  any  previous 
period.  Little  practical  good  can  be  gained  by  comparing  the  prices 
of  one  period  with  those  of  another,  unless  regard  is  also  paid  to  the 
earnings  of  labour,  and  as  means  of  comparison  are  afforded  in  the 
chapter  of  this  work  dealing  with  wages,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
pursue  the  subject  further  in  this  place. 


Price-levels  op  Imports  and  Exports. 

The  following  tables  have  been  compiled  with  the  object  of  showing 
to  what  extent  Australia  has  been  affected  by  the  variation  in  the 
prices  of  commodities  imported  and  exported  during  the  past  foity-one 
years.  The  figures  refer  to  New  South  Wales  alone,  but  they  may  bf* 
accepted  as  also  indicating  in  a  fairly  accurate  degree  the  position  in 
which  the  other  states  of  Australasia  stand  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
The  total  value  of  the  expoi'ts  of  each  of  the  states  is  greatly  affected  by 
the  prices  obtained  for  certain  leading  lines  of  raw  produce,  of  which 
wool,  wheat  and  flour,  tallow,  silver  and  silver  lead,  hides,  leather,  tin, 
copper,  coal,  fruit,  butter,  sugar,  meat  and  timber  are  the  most 
important.  The  value  of  these  articles  represents  a  total  of  about 
seventeen  and  a  half  millions  or  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  total  export  of 
domestic  produce. 

In  the  subjoined  table  the  price-level  of  domestic  expoi-ts  iH 
given  for  the  forty-one  years  beginning  with  1860.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  price-level,  all  the  principal  articles  of  domestic  produce 
exported  have  been  taken,  the  prices  of  1900  have  been  applied  to  the 
quantities  of  each  of  the  other  years,  and  the  result  has  been  compared 
with  the  actual  total  of  such  year :  the  level  of  the  year  being  found  by 
dividing  the  actual  sum  obtained  into  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
obtained  bad  the  prices  of  1900  prevailed.  The  avei^ge  for  1900  is 
assumed  to  be  1,000,  the  price-levels  or  index  numbei-s  of  the  other  years 
bemg  as  shown  iii  the  table.  In  order  to  further  facilitate  comparison, 
the  average  of  the  five  years  1870-74  has  been  assumed  to  be  1,000, 
and  the  prices  of  other  years  have  been  adjusted  to  that  basis.  The 
average  of  these  years  has  been  taken  because  the  question  is  frequently 
raised  as  to  the  comparative  prices  of  commodities  before  and  after  the 
demonetisation  of  silver  by  Germany  in  1873.  In  compiling  the  price- 
level  for  exports,  only  articles  of  insignificant  value  have  been  omitted 
trom  consideration,  and  in  no  year  does  the  value  of  articles  excluded 
form  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  total  exports,  while  in  some  years- 
the  proportion  falls  as  low  as  5  per  cent,  the  average  of  all  years  being 
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about  10  per  cent.  It  ia  considered  that  ihla  sjrstem  enables  a  more 
reliable  estimate  of  the  relative  prices  to  be  obtained  than  that  of 
nelecting  the  prices  of  certain  articles  without  giving  due  weight  to  the 
quantities  of  such  articles  exported. 

These  figures  show  that  there  has  been  a  great  fall  in  the  prices  of 
Australian  produce  exported  since  1860,  or  still  greater  sinee  1864,  vix., 
from  the  index  number  1,316  to  682,  or  over  48  per  cent.  Marked 
fluctuations,  ranging  to  about  10  per  cent.,  occurred  between  1860  and 
1866,  when  the  index  number  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  first-named 
year.  From  1866  to  1870  there  was  a  drop  from  1,249  to  879,  or  about 
30  per  cent.  A  rise  followed  in  1871  to  1,075,  or  about  22  per  cent., 
after  which  for  four  years  prices  continued  fairly  steady,  until  there 
was  a  further  decline  to  887  in  1878.  In  1879  the  level  rose  to  921 
and  for  the  next  four  years  prices  continued  without  much  change, 
but  from  1884  to  1885  there  was  a  fall  from  919  to  806.  This  was 
succeeded  by  a  fairly  even  range  until  1889,  when  the  level  stood  at  785. 
From  1889  there  was  a  steep  decline  to  532  in  1894,  a  fall  of  32  per  cent, 
for  the  five  years,  but  in  1895  and  1896  prices  recovered  a  little,  and  the 
level  rose  to  573 — an  advance  of  7*7  per  cent.  In  1897  there  was  again 
a  slight  fall  from  573  to  557,  equivalent  to  2*8  per  cent.,  but  in  1898  the 
level  rose  to  590,  and  in  1899  to  736,  a  rise  of  32  per  cent,  for  the  two 
years.  The  sharp  rise  in  1899  was  entirely  due  to  the  improved  price 
obtained  for  wool,  and  the  fall  in  1900  was  mainly  caused  by  the 
decreased  price  of  that  commodity. 


Price-level  of  Exports. 

Year. 

Price-level  of  Exports. 

Year. 

1900  prices 
-  1,000. 

Averajfe  of 
■1870-74  pricee 
1     -  l,0(i0. 

IQOOprioes 
-1,000. 

Avenge  of 

1870-74  prices 

-1,000. 

1860 

1,828 

1 
1,247 

1881 

1,315 

807 

1861 

1,825 

1,244 

1882 

1,357 

926 

1862 

1,921 

1,310 

1883 

1.367 

926 

1863 

1.748 

1,191 

1884 

1,345 

919 

1864 

1,9.11 

1,316 

1885 

1,181 

806 

1865 

1,767 

1,208 

1886 

1,136 

775 

1866 

1,830 

1,249 

1      1887 

1,167 

797    . 

1867 

1,691 

1,154 
1,155 

1888 

1,132 

773 

1868 

1,692 

1889 

1,150 

786 

1869 

1,544 

1,053    , 

1890 

1,111 

758 

1870 

1,289 

879 

1891 

1,010 

689 

1871 

1,676 

1,075    , 

1892 

956 

652 

1872 

1,436 

979 

1893 

865 

590 

1873 

1,522 

1,037 

1894 

780 

532 

1874 

1,508 

1,028 

1895 

799 

546 

1873 

1,502 

1,027 

1896 

840 

573 

1878 

1,424 

972     , 

1897 

816 

567 

18/7 

1,306 

891 

1898 

864 

690 

1878 

1,300 

887 

1899 

1,079 

736 

1879 

1,349 

921 

1900 

l.COO 

682 

1880 

1,324 

903 
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It  will  be  Men  Itet  the  purchasing  power  of  monej  has  steadily 
increased  since  1864  and  that  208.  in  1900  would  purchase  the  same 
articles  of  domestic  export  whiich  in  1864  would  have  coet  nearly  39s., 
prices  having  fallen  48 '7  per  cent,  during  the  period  of  thirty-six  years. 
The  greatest  decline  has  taken  place  in  the  three  staple  exports  of 
wool,  silver,  and  coal,  many  of  the  minor  articles  having  maintained  or 
increased  their  price  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

It  most  not  be  supposed  that  Australia  has  been  a  loser  by  the  fall  in 
the  prices  of  its  exports  to  the  extent  which  the  price-level  shows, 
because  the  power  of  the  exports  to  purchase  imports  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideration.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  consider  also  the 
price-level  of  imports.  As  there  exist  no  reliable  data  on  which  price- 
levels  for  imports  can  be  based  prior  to  1870,  the  table  commences  with 
that  year : — 


Priee-level  of  Importai 

Year. 

Prloe-lerel  of  Imports. 

Tear. 

UOOprkm 

^  1,000. 

Avenge  of 
1S70-74  prices 
s  1,000.      ; 

lOeo  prices 
»  1,000. 

Average  of 

1S70-74  prices 

«  1,000. 

1870 

1»285 

966 

1886 

1,033 

776 

1871 

1,291 

970 

1887 

1,042 

783 

1872 

1,380 

1,014 

1888 

1,037 

779 

1873 

1,371 

1,030 

1889 

1,080 

812 

1874 

1,357 

1,020 

1890 

1,070 

804 

1875 

1,279 

962 

1 

1891 

1,021 

767 

1878 

1,256 

944 

1862 

979 

736 

1877 

1,206 

906 

1893 

942 

708 

1878 

1,198 

900 

1894 

895 

673 

1879 

1,146 

862 

1895 

886 

666 

1860 

1,155 

868 

1S96 

922 

693 

1881    1 

1,143 

859 

1897 

931 

700 

1888 

1,137 

855 

1898 

942 

708 

1SS3 

1,156 

869 

1899 

937 

704 

188& 

1,146 

862 

1900 

1.000 

752 

1835    1 

1,052 

790 

It  nay  be  said  generally  that  the  fall  in  prices  was  somewhat  in 
iavonr  dF  the  exports  up  to  the  year  1889.  Since  then  the  exports  have 
fallen  away  on  the  average  values  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  the 
imports.  A  clearer  view  of  the  o{)eration  of  the  fall  in  prices  will  be 
obtained  from  the  table  which  is  given  below,  showing  the  price-levels 
of  imports  of  merchandise  for  home  consumption  and  exports  of  domestic 
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produce,  for  periods  of  five  years  to  the  end  of  1899,  with  the  relative 
fall  per  cent.  : — 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Period. 

Average  of 

five  years,  1870-4, 

prices  « 1,000. 

Decline  fn  prices 

in  five  3'ears, 

per  cent. 

AToiBfreof 

five  years,  1870-4, 

prices  -«  1,000l 

Decline  in  price* 

in  five  years, 

percent. 

1870-74 

1,000 
915 
863 
788 
737 
694 
752 

1,000 
940 
914 

787 
645 
600 
682 

• 

1875-79 
1880-84 
1885-89 
1890-94 
1895-99 
1900 

8-5 
5*9 

8*5 
6-5 

5-8 

7*5  (rise) 

6-0 

2-9 
13*8 
18-0 

7-0 
13*6  (riflc) 

It  will  be  seen  that,  assuming  the  index  number  of  the  five  years 
1870-74  to  be  1,000,  the  fall  in  the  succeeding  five  years  was  85  per 
cent,  for  the  imports,  as  compared  with  6  per  cent,  for  the  exports. 
The  average  value  of  the  imports  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1884 
was  5 '9  per  cent  less  than  in  the  preceding  quinquennial  period,  whereas 
the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  exports  was  2*9  per  cent.  During  the 
next  five  years  the  average  value  of  the  imports  declined  8*5  per  cent, 
while  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  exports  was  no  less  than  13*8  per  cent, 
so  that  the  index  number  for  1885-89  for  both  imports  and  exports 
was  practically  the  same  figure.  As  already  mentioned,  the  fall  for  the 
period  1890-94  was  much  more  heavy  in  regard  to  the  exports  than  the 
imports,  amounting  to  18  as  compared  with  6 '5  per  cent;  but  during  the 
period  1895-99  the  fall  in  the  ex|)orts  was  not  much  greater  than  that 
in  the  imports,  7'0  per  cent,  compared  with  5*8  per  cent.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  said  that  the  period  1895-99  was  considerably  more  £avourabU» 
to  Australasia  than  the  one  immediately  preceding. 

The  Australian  states  and  New  Zealand  are  chiefly  affected  by  the 
fall  in  prices  because  they  are  debtor  countries.  In  the  chapter  on 
'*  Private  Finance ''  will  be  found  certain  calculations  showing  that 
the  annual  charge  payable  by  the  states  and  municipalities  on  their 
indebtedness  to  British  creditors  is  £11,523,000,  while  the  earnings 
of  investments  made  in  Australasia  by  private  persons,  or  drawn  by 
absentees,  amount  to  X4,738,000  per  annum.  As  the  whole  of  the 
interest  on  Government  and  municipal  loans  has  to  be  paid  by  exports, 
irrespective  of  the  fall  in  prices,  and  as  a  large  portion  also  of  the  interest 
payable  to  private  investors  is  in  the  same  category,  the  fall  is  a  matter 
of  very  serious  importance  to  these  statea  Fortunately  the  increase  of 
production,  as  compared  with  the  population,  has  been  so  great  as  to 
counteract  the  fall  in  prices,  and  if  the  change  in  regard  to  the  price  of 
Australian  produce  which  began  in  1895  be  continued,  the  condition  of 
these  states  will  be  in  every  respect  more  hopeful. 
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The  Period  Preceding  the  Gold  Discoveries. 

TIIE  discoTery  of  gold  in  1851  divides  the  industrial  history  of 
AuRtralia  into  two  periods,  the  main  characteristics  of  which  arc 
absolutely  dissimilar.  Prior  to  the  discoveries  of  the  precious  metal, 
Australia  appeared  to  be  destined  for  a  purely  pastoral  country.  Its 
distance  from  the  world's  markets,  and  the  fewness  of  its  popula- 
tion, militated  against  any  decided  progress  in  agriculture ;  but  the 
people  were  encouraged  to  devote  their  attention  to  a  fuller  develop- 
ment of  the  pastoral  industry  by  the  circumstance  that  a  local  market 
was  not  necessary.  Moreover,  the  products  of  both  sheep  and  cattle 
were  so  valuable  that  the  heavy  cost  of  carriage  to  England  could 
be  borne,  and  an  ample  margin  still  left  to  compete,  successfully 
with  Russia,  Germany,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  America,  the  great 
wool-growing  countries  of  that  epoch.  This  one-sided  development 
of  the  country's  resources  was  manifestly  dangerous  to  industrial 
stability,  as  a  succession  of  droughty  seasons  might  have  had  the  effect 
of  disturbing  the  business  of  the  whole  country  ;  and  this,  indeed,  was 
what  from  time  to  time  actually  happened. 

Other  industries  would  doubtless  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
great  pastoral  industry  as  time  went  on,  and  there  were  not  wanting 
signs  that,  with  an  assured  market,  attention  would  be  given  to  agri- 
culture, and  the  manufacture  of  certain  articles  of  local  consumption. 

The  development  of  the  industries  of  Australia  along  their  natural 
lines  must  undoubtedly  have  been  attended  with  ultimate  success, 
but  the  colonists  were  not  content  to  grow  prosperous  in  such 
a  humdrum  way,  and  early  in  the  foi*ties  there  was  intense  speculation 
in  land  allotments  in  towns.  Large  and  small  country  areas  also  wero 
disposed  of,  and  redisposed  of,  at  prices  far  beyond  what  was  warranted 
by  any  return  that  could  be  obtained  from  their  immediate  or  pros- 
pective use,  and  many  persons  grew  rich  by  the  tossing  backwards  and 
forwards  of  title  de€d&  The  business  of  land  jobbing  was,  moreover, 
encouraged  by  the  action  of  the  local  Government  which  from  time  to 
time  disposed  of  considerable  areas  of  land,  and  frequently  altered  it^ 
policy  in  regard  to  the  public  estate. 

Land  speculation,  carried  to  excess,  has  tended  on  more  than  one 
occasion  in  Australia  to  a  commercial  crisis,  and  the  disasters  of  1 842 
and  1843  were  undoubtedly  attributable  to  this  cause.  They  were 
accelerated,  however,  by  the  unwise  action  of  the  Government  in 
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regard  to  its  financial  operations.  Having  sold  much  land,  the  Govern- 
ment was  possessed  of  considerable  funds,  which  were  placed  with  the 
banks,  at  one  time  fully  £350,000  being  deposited,  and  the  highest 
i-ates  of  interest  exacted  therefor.  The  banks  accepting  these  deposits 
were  obliged,  on  their  part,  to  reissue  equivalent  sums  in  discounts,  in 
order  to  pay  the  interest  demanded  of  them.  They,  therefore,  readily 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  their  willingness  to  lend  stimu- 
lated amazingly  the  dealings  in  land  purchase.  It  thus  happened  that 
business  was  transacted  in  a  vicious  circle.  The  (government,  by  selling 
land,  thereby  accumulated  an  amount  of  money,  which  was  deposited 
with  the  banks,  the  money  so  deposited  being  loaned  by  the  latter  to  their 
customers  for  the  purpose  of  buying  more  laaid  from  the  Government, 
the  latter  depositing  the  sums  paid  to  them,  which  again  was  loaned 
for  the  purpose  of  land  buying;  and  by  this  means  the  business  of 
speculation  was  kept  alive  so  long  as  the  Government  msintained  its 
balance  with  the  banks.  The  immigration  policy  of  the  Govemmenty 
however,  made  large  calls  upon  it,  and  the  Treasury  found  itself  com- 
pelled  to  withdraw  its  deposits  upon  very  short  notice.  To  meet  this 
8udden  call,  the  banks  were  compelled,  to  the  utmost  inconvenience  of 
their  customers,  immediately  to  restrict  their  discounts  and  curtail 
^vances,  and  it  was  this  sudden  contraction  of  credit  that  gave  the 
initial  downward  impulse  to  the  money  market.  The  issue  coold 
hardly  have  been  otherwise  than  as  happened,  and  a  financial  crisis 
immediately  resulted.  The  year  1842  was  one  of  acute  financial  dis* 
tress.^  In  Sydney,  property  of  all  kinds  became  unsaleable,  and  many 
business  houses,  including  some  of  the  principal  ones,  became  insolvent. 
For  nearly  two  years  the  failures  were  at  the  rate  of  from  fifty  to  sixty 
a  month.  A  similar  condition  of  affairs  prevailed  in  Melboumey  and 
the  distress  was  also  keenly  felt  in  Adelaide  and  Tasmania.  The  local 
prices  of  all  descriptions  of  produce  were  ruinously  low,  and  were  still 
further  depressed  by  reason  of  the  large  number  of  bankruptcies  involving 
forced  sales  of  real  property,  stock,  wool,  furniture,  ships — indeed, 
of  everything  which  promised  a  return,  however  small  HistoriaBs  of 
that  period  relate  cases  of  enforced  sales  at  which  sheep  brought  very 
small  prices — as  little  as  fid.  being  obtained  for  them ;  while  cattle 
occasionally  realised  only  7s.  6d.,  and  valuable  horses  only  £3  ea<^ 
Boiling  down,  meat  canning,  and  other  devices  were  resorted  to  in 
order  to  revive  the  commerce  of  the  country  from  the  stagnation  and 
lethargy  into  which  it  had  fallen;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  expedients, 
the  outlook  steadily  becan^e  more  gloomy,  prices  continued  seriously  to 
decline,  and  speculation  was  at  a  standstill.  South  Austndia  was  the 
first  to  emerge  from  the  all-pervading  depression.  In  1844,  copper 
arrived  in  Adelaide  from  the  Kapunda  Mine,  and  in  1845  the  famous 
Burra  Burra  Mine  was  discovered.  Other  finds  came  in  quick  suc- 
cession. Population  was  speedily  attracted,  and  as  the  mines  yielded 
beyond  all  expectation  a  season  of  prosperity  at  once  ensued.  The  dis* 
covery  of  copper  in  South  Australia  proved  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  rest 
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of  AuBtralia.  Labom^eis  and  otiiers  were  attracted  to  Adelaide  from  the 
neighboaring  provinoes,  though  Bot  in  such  liurge  numbers  as  would  hav^ 
relieved  the  labour  markets.  The  men  employed  in  the  copper  mineti 
were  able  to  earn  7s.  per  day,  which  at  the  time  was  ooneidered  a  very 
high  wage.  Skilled  mechanics  were  not  bo  well  remunerated;  plastererB^ 
were  paid  from  4s.  to  78.,  very  few  getting  the  higher  wage ;  paint^s'' 
wages  ranged  from  48.  to  us.  6d.  ;  bladismiths'  frcHoa  4s.  to  58.;  wheel- 
wrights' 5s.  to  5s.  6d.  Carpenters'  wages  ranged -from  58.  6d.  to  6s.  6d« 
per  day — the  highest  rates  paid  to  mechanics ;  bricklayers  and  masons 
earned  from  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  day.  Farming  bands  were  paid  10s.  to 
12s.  per  week  with  rations  and  slewing  acoommodation,  and  were  in 
much  request.  Domestic  servants  were  in  demand  at  wages  varying 
from  J&14  to  £22  per  a^um  with  board  and  lodging,  and  the  supply 
was  insufficient.  The  wages  quoted  were  greatly  in  excess  of  those 
obtained  prior  to  the  diaoovery  of  copper  and  about  20  per  cent,  higher 
than  for  similar  em^^yment  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  average  wages  paid  in  New  South  Wales  prior  to  1S51  were  as 
indicated  in  the  accompanying  statement.  Inferior  workers,  of  whom 
there  was  naturally  a  considerable  proportion,  considering  the  origin  of 
a  large  pai't  of  the  population,  did  not  receive  within  20  per  cent,  of  the 
rates  quoted : — 


Trade  or  Callinfir. 


1843. 


1844. 


1845. 


1S46. 


1847. 


184& 


184Q. 


1860. 


MakSf  per  day,  wUhout  board  and  lodging. 


Carpenters  .... 

Kroithg 

Masons 

Bricklayers  ... 
Wheelwrights , 


8.  d. 

B.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

5  0 

4  0 

4  0 

5  2 

5  6 

5  3 

4  9 

5  0 

4  0 

4  3 

5  2 

5  6 

6  8 

4  9 

5  0 

4  0 

4  0 

5  2 

5  6 

6  3 

4  9 

5  0 

4  0 

4  0 

5  2 

5  6 

5  3 

4  9 

4  0 

3  6 

3  3 

4  8 

5  0 

5  3 

4  9 

8.   d. 
4    6 


4 
4 
4 
4 


6 
6 
6 
6 


JfcUea,  per  oTinum,  tcUh  board  aiid  lodgmg. 


Farm  laboorerB 
Shepherds    .. ... 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

15 

15 

18 

20 

23 

21 

18 

14 

14 

17 

20 

23 

21 

18  1 

Femalea,  per  annum,  wUh  board  and  lodging. 


Cooks    

Hoasemaids. 
laondreaaeB. 


8 


General  servants  .... 
Farm-house  servants . 
Dairy-women 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£  ' 

15 

15 

18 

20 

22 

21 

17 

15 

15 

15 

17 

17 

17 

14 

12 

12 

15 

17 

19 

18 

15 

K) 

10 

12 

15 

16 

14 

9 

12 

12 

16 

16 

18 

16 

12 

10 

10 

12 

16 

17 

16 

12 

10 

10 

12 

16 

17 

16 

12 

£ 
IS 
IS 


£ 
17 
13 
15 
9 
14 
11 
11 


These  rates  show  a  great  reduction  on  those  ohtaining  in  18-11,  in 
vhich  year  mechanics'  wages  stood  at  7s.  6d.  to  8b.  per  day,  and  those 
of  farm  servants  at  £25  a  year.     In  tlie  Port  Phillip  district  wages 
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were  generally  higher  than  in  Sydney,  as  also  were  those  of  Tasmania. 
A  schedule  of  the  latter  is  given  below.  The  fall  in  wages  was 
in  a  measure  compensated  for  by  a  lowering  of  the  price  of  pro- 
Wsions.  During  this  period  the  average  price  of  beef  in  the  Australian 
cities  ranged  from  2^d.  to  6|d.  per  lb.,  and  of  mutton  from  2d.  to  3d. 
per  lb.  The  price  of  flour  ranged  from  Hs.  to  24s.  per  100  lb.  These 
prices  were  very  greatly  below  those  paid  prior  to  the  crisis.  Bread, 
for  example,  in  1839 'sold  at  11^.  the  2  lb.  loaf;  in  1843  the  price  was 
3Jd.,  and  thereafter  it  did  not  rise  higher  than  5d.  until  after  the  gold 
discoveries.     House  rents,  however,  continued  high. 

Throughout  the  period  the  demand  for  pastoral  and  agricultural 
labour  was  always  fairly  keen,  and  the  stream  of  bounty-paid  immi- 
grants was  maintained  in  spite  of  the  fall  in  wages,  and  the  restriction 
in  employment  The  immigrants,  however,  were  mainly  of  the  agricul- 
tural class — shepherds,  gardeners,  and  useful  mechanics  for  country 
employment, — who  were  readily  absorbed  by  the  community.  The 
rendition  of  the  mechanics  who  clung  to  the  towns  was  one  of  gneat 
distress.  Inferior  men  could  not  earn  more  than  2s.  6d.  per  day,  and 
at  no  time  was  the  average  for  good  men  more  than  6s.,  while  even  at 
those  rates  employment  was  at  times  dilficult  to  obtain. 

In  Tasmania  wages  were  maintained  at  a  higher  level  than  in 
'New  South  Wales,  and  in  the  undermentioned  trades  the  ruling 
rates  per  day  were  : — 


Year. 

Bricklayers. 

Carpenters. 

-    Masonii. 

(juarr>inen. 

8.    d. 

s.    d. 

8.    d. 

S.   d. 

1839 

7     6 

7    6 

7     6 

5    6 

1840 

7     6 

7    6 

7    6 

6    6 

1841 

6    6 

6    6 

7    0 

5    I 

1842 

7    0 

7    0 

8    0 

5    6 

1843 

7    0 

7    0 

7    0 

5    0 

1844 

5    0 

5    0 

4    6 

3    0 

1845 

6    0 

6    0 

5    0 

4    0 

1846 

5    6 

5    6 

5    6 

3    0 

1847 

4  11 

4  10 

4  10 

3    0 

1848 

4  10 

4    8 

4  10 

3    2 

1849 

6    0 

6    0 

6    0 

3    6 

1850 

5    6 

5    6 

5    6 

3    4 

The  financial  crisis  of  1842  did  not  affect  Tasmania  in  the  same 
degree  as  it  did  New  South  Wales,  since  in  the  island  colony  there  had 
Wen  less  land  jobbing  and  riotous  speculation.  The  fall  in  wages  in 
1844  was  accompanied,  and,  in  a  measure,  brought  about,  by  a  fall  in 
the  cost  of  living.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  retail  prices  of  the 
various  commodities  in  common  use,  and  to  account  for  the  causes  of 
the  great  variation  apparent  from  year  to  year.  The  price  of  flour,  for 
example,  seemed  to  have  a  very  ill-defined  relation  to  the  price  of  wheat. 
In  1839,  wheat  was  sold  throughout  the  year  at  26s.  per  bushel,  and 
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flour  at  248.  per  cwt.;  in  1840  the  prices  were  :  Wheat  9s.  })er  bushel, 
and  flour  30s.  per.  cwt. ;  and  in  1841,  wheat  7s.  per  bushel,  and  flour 
218.  per  cwt.  The  price  of  tea  was  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  in  1839,  and  2s.  6d. 
and  3s.  3d.  in  the  two  following  years,  and  similarly  with  regard  to 
other  articles. 

The  following  were  the  market  prices  of  six  of  the  leading  com- 
modities : — 


Year. 


Fresh 

Meat 

Sugar. 

Tea. 

Rice. 

Wheat. 

PototoesL 


1S38 
1S.39 
1S40 
1S41 
\M2 
1S4.3 
1844 
1845 
1S46 
1817 
184S 
1849 
1850 


per  lb. 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

d. 

8.   d. 

a. 

34 

1    6 

3 

34 

1    6 

3 

34 

2    6 

24 

34 

3    3 

24 

H 

2    0 

2 

3 

2    6 

n 

24 

1    6 

ij 

3 

1    6 

3 

4 

2    3 

li 

4 

2    4 

38 

31 

2    0 

34 

3J 

1    9 

3J 

34 

1  10 

4 

perbehl. 

8.  d. 

8  9 
26  0 

9  0 
7  0 
6  6 
3  6 
3  3 

3  3 
5  0 

4  10 

3  6 

4  1 
4  9 


per  cwt. 

B.  d. 

6  0 
10  0 
10  0 
10  0 

7  0 
5  0 
4  0 

4  6 

3  0 

5  10 

4  4 

3  0 

4  0 


About  the  year  1849,  the  labour  market  in  Sydney  was  relieved  in 
some  measure  by  the  emigration  to  California  which  commenced  im- 
mediately on  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  that  country. 
But  as  an  amount  of  ready  cash  was  needed  before  a  person  could 
emigrate,  the  most  distressful  part  of  the  local  population  was  little 
affected  by  the  Califomian  mines,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
would  have  happened  had  not  the  discovery  of  gold,  in  1851,  occurred 
so  opportunely.  In  an  instant  the  face  of  everything  was  changed,  as 
if  by  the  wand  of  a  magician,  although  the  full  influence  of  the  dis- 
coveries was  not  felt  until  the  following  year. 

During  the  period  anterior  to  the  gold  discoveries  agriculture  was 
entirely  subsidiary  to  sheep  and  cattle  raising,  being  confined  to 
Hupplying  the  wants  of  the  handful  of  persons  scattered  round  the 
coastal  fringe  who  then  comprised  the  population  of  these  States.  The 
country  was,  therefore,  dependent  upon  outside  sources  for  the  supply 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  food  stuffs  required  for  ordinary  consumption. 
Signs  were  not  wanting,  however,  of  an  early  extension  of  the  culti- 
vation of  wheat,  particularly  in  South  Australia.  The  plains  around 
Adelaide  jrielded  magnificent  crops  of  the  cereal,  and  when  a  method 
of  harvesting  was  discovered  which  enabled  the  farmers  to  gather  the 
crops,  in  spite  of  the  looseness  of  the  grain  in  the  ear  and  the  extreme 
hrittleness  of  the  straw,  the  future  of  the  industry  at  once  became  more 
hopeful. 
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Naturally  the  manufaotvring  industries  did  liot  make  much  progrcsa 
Manufaeturing  for  export  was  out  of  the  queBtion,  hftiidicap{>ed  aB  the 
infant  Befctlementa  were  by  distanoe  &om  the  oeotres  of  civiliflation. 
What  industries  there  were  had  been  ealled  into  being  by  the  isolatioa 
of  the  country.  The  largest  number  of  establishments  of  any  kind 
were  flour  mills,  of  which  there  were  in  1^48  about  223 ;  of  these  87 
were  worked  by  steam,  53  by  water,  42  by  wind,  and  38  by  horse- 
power. The  next  in  importance  were  establishmeots  for  the  treatment 
of  leather  ;  then  came  breweries  and  distilleries,  soap  and  candle  works, 
iron  foundries,  brick-works  sokd  potteries,  and  ship  and  boat  buildiBg^ 
in  the  order  named.  As  late  as  1848  the  industrial  establishments  of 
Australia  were  as  comprised  in  the  following  list,  and  the  employment 
afforded  did  not  in  all  probability  exceed  1,800  hands  : — 

Blacking  inanafactories    2 

Meat    preserving     and      salting 

works       5 

Potteries 9 

Glassworks 1 

Copper  smeltinff  works     1 

Iron  and  brass  foundries,  &c 27 

Gasworks    I 

Ship  and  boat  building,  repairing  12 

Flour  mills  223 

Oatmeal,  groat  mills 1 


Distilleries 2 

Rectifying  and  compounding 2 

Breweries    , 51 

Sugar  refineries 2 

Soap  and  candle  works    30 

Tobacco  and  snuff  factories 5 

WooUen  mills    8 

Hat  manufactories    4 

Rope  works    7 

Tanneries..^ 62 

Saltworks  5 

Starch  manufactories 2 

Of  the  479  establishments,  272  were  in  New  South  Wales,  41  in  the 
Fort  Phillip  district,  99  in  Tasmania,  and  67  in  South  Australia.  There 
were  possibly  a  few  others  in  Western  Australia,  information  in  regard 
to  which  has  not  been  recorded. 

Whale-fishing,  although  now  almost  unknown  in  Australian  waters, 
at  one  time  held  a  very  important  place  amongst  the  industries  of  the 
country.  From  1791  onwards  there  are  records  of  the  take  of  vessela 
engaged  in  the  industry.  In  the  twenties  tliere  were  whaling  stations 
belonging  to  Sydney  merchants  in  various  parts  of  the  southern  seas, 
and  whale-fishing  was  afterwards  carried  on  from  a  Tasmanian  base  at 
Frederick  Henry  Bay  and  from  Portland  Bay,  Victoria.  The  colonists 
of  Western  Australia  had  also  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  which 
appears  to  have  been  continued  by  them  until  the  whales  had  practically 
disappeared  from  local  waters.  The  practice  of  Australian  whalers  of 
killing  the  calves,  in  order  to  secure  the  capture  of  the  mothers,  did 
great  damage  to  the  fishery  by  wastef  uUy  thinning  out  the  product,  and 
in  1843  the  animal  was  remarked  as  becoming  somewhat  shy  and 
scarce  in  southern  seas.  By  the  year  1847,  the  industry  was  declining 
in  southern  waters  generally,  and  Australian  shipping  was  engagin^c 
more  exclusively  in  the  carrying  trade,  and  in  time  the  whiding 
industry  was  prosecuted  mainly  by  American  vessels.  The  value  c^ 
the  total  quantity  of  whale  oil  exported  from  Kew  South  Wales  haa 
been  estimated  at  about  jC3,000,000,  and  from  Tasmania  at  about 
£1,200,000. 
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The  pnzKiipal  exports  during  the  year  preceding  the  gold  discoveries 
were  wool,  tallow,  oil,  skins,  bark,  and  salt  beef.  Wool  has  been  one 
of  the  staple  products  of  tfa«  country  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
century,  although  in  some  years  the  product  oi  the  fisheries  was  equally 
important.  Trade  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  in  ten  years,  1841-50,  the  quantity  of  wool  exported  to  that  country 


was:-:— 

lb. 

1841 12,960,671 

1842_ 17,433,780 

1843 17,589,712 

1844 24,lfiO,687 

1845 21,865,270 


lb. 

1846 26,056,815 

1847 « 30,034,567 

1848 35,774,671 

1849 39,018,221 

1860 41,426,666 


The  value  of  the  wool  trade  for  the  year  1850  was  £1,992,369,  and 
the  shares  of  the  present  States,  according  to  quantity  and  value,  were : — 

Value. 
It  « 

New  South  Wales  14,270,622  788,061 

Victoria 18,001,-207  826,190 

South  Australia 2,841,131  113,259 

Western  Australia 368,696  16,000 

■  Tasmania 5,855,100  248,86^ 


Total ^ 41,426,663         1,902,369 

Sperm  oil  was  principally  exported  from  Sydney  and  Hobart,  ther 
value  of  the  trade  in  1850  beiog  £65,499,  a  slightly  larger  quantity 
being  despatched  from  Hobart  than  from  Sydney.  The  value  of  tallow 
exported  was  £311,900,  of  which  £167,858  was  sent  from  Sydney,  and 
£132,863  from  Melbourne.  In  1850  South  Australia  was  already  a, 
copper  producing  country  of  some  importance,  and  its  export  of  metal 
and  ore  had  reached  £275,090.  Flour  was  also  becoming  an  item  of 
export  worth  considering  in  South  Australia  and  Tasmania,  the  former 
having  exported  in  1850  wheat  and  flour  to  the  value  of  £41,491,  and 
the  latter  £34,565,  besides  providing  for  the  local  consumption. 

In  1850  the  export  of  domestic  produce,  including  products  of  fisheries^ 
from  each  division  of  Australia  was  : — 

£ 

New  South  Wales 1,168,868 

Victoria 1,022,064 

South  Australia 670,816 

Western  Australia 30.000 

Tasmania 558,000 


IxDUSTRiAL  Period — 1851-8. 

The  Gold  Diaeoveries* 

The  attention  of  the  people  of  Australia  during  the  period  extending 
from  the  year  1851  to  1858  was  chiefly  directed  to  gold-seeking.  Tho 
whole  period  was  one  of  rapid  growth  and  great  change.     It  is  chiefly 
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interesting  politically  on  account  of  the  initiation  of  responsible  govern- 
ment iu!  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania, 
and  commercially,  because  o£  the  construction  of  the  first  railroads  and 
the  establishment  of  steam  communication  with  Great  Britain. 

The  discovery  of  gold  not  only  put  an  end  to  the  depression  of  the 
previous  period,  but  it  ejected  a  revolution  in  all  industrial  relations. 
According  to  contemporary  evidence,  the  supply  of  labour  in.  many 
occupations  speedily  became  exhausted,  and  there  were  more  persons 
desirous  of  hiring  labourers  than  there  were  labourers  to  be  hired.  The 
diggings  drained  not  only  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  but  Adelaide,  Hobart, 
and  every  other  Australian  centre.  Most  branches  of  industry  and  all 
public  works  were  at  a  standstill.  In  New  South  Wales  the  sheep  and 
cattle  stations  were  deserted  by  their  hands  very  shortly  after  the  first 
great  discoveries  were  made,  and  for  a  time  it  was  impossible,  in  some 
parts  of  the  colony,  to  care  for  the  flocks  except  by  the  employment  of 
aborigines.  In  South  Australia,  during  1852  and  1853,  the  crops  would 
have  remained  unharvested  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  assistance  of  the 
blacks,  so  great  was  the  exodus  of  farming  hands.  In  Victoria,  where 
the  greatest  quantity  of  gold  was  found,  for  a  brief  period  no  other 
occupation  than  gold  seeking  was  thought  of,  until  it  was  discovered  by 
the  reflecting  part  of  the  population  that  trade  offered  even  greater  and 
surer  prizes,  and  there  as  well  as  elsewhere  every  department  of  industry 
received  a  direct  stimulus.  In  Tasmania  the  people  became  so  infected 
with  the  epidemic  that  there  was  danger  of  the  island  beconiing 
depopulated.  The  able-bodied  men  left  by  every  boat,  and  Bass's 
Straits  became  in  a  brief  period  a  populous  waterway  from  the  home 
of  hardship  and  toil  to  the  visionland  of  wealth.  So  great  was  the 
exodus  that  some  of  the  country  districts  were  utterly  deserted  by  the 
jnale  inhabitants. 

The  eight  or  nine  years  characterised  by  the  i-age  of  the  gold  fever 
exercised  a  very  great  economic  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  }  for  had  there  been  no  discovery  of  gold  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  with  respect  to  both  the  standard  of  living  and  the  remuneration 
•of  labour,  the  conditions  existing  prior  to  1850  would  have  long  remained 
without  any  great  change  for  the  better.  In  those  days  the  standard 
of  labour  in  England  was  the  practical  test  of  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  in  Australia,  who  were  thought  well  off*  simply  because 
their  earnings  enabled  them  to  enjoy  comforts  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
fellows  in  the  Old  World.  Since  the  gold  era  this  has  been  changed, 
and  the  standard  now  made  for  themselves  by  Australian  workers  has 
no  reference  to  that  of  any  other  country.  The  attractions  of  the  gold- 
fields  had  also  a  marked  subsequent  effect  upon  industries  of  an 
absolutely  different  character.  Many  men,  of  all  sorts  of  trades  and 
professions,  who  were  drawn  to  these  shores  by  the  prospect  of  acquiring 
enough  of  the  precious  metal  to  ensure  their  independence,  remained  in 
the  country,  and  pursued  less  exciting  and  less  precarious  callings, 
whilo  gold-miners  themselves  in  many  cases  ceased  the  exploitation  of 
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the  mineral  which  was  to  have  made  them  rich,  and  turned  their 
ftttention  to  the  winning  of  silver,  copper,  tin,  coal,  and  other  minc^rals. 

Another  effect  of  the  gold  rush  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Although 
Australia  had  ceased  to  be  a  place  open  to  the  reception  of  British 
convicts,  yet  the  old  settled  parts  were  permeated  with  social  and 
€conomic  ideas  begotten  of  the  transportation  era.  The  men  who  had 
been  tonvicts,  or  who  were  bom  of  convict  parents,  were  a  considerable 
element  in  the  population,  while  the  employers  had,  for  the  most  part, 
«t  one  period  or  other  of  their  career,  been  masters  of  bond  labour.  A 
few  years  changed  all  this.  It  was  as  if  Australia  had  been  newly 
discovered.  Certainly  the  countiy  was  recolonised,  and  the  bond  popula 
tion  and  their  descendants  became  a  small  minority  of  the  population 
which  every  year  made  more  insignificant,  until  at  the  present  day  it  is 
only  in  out  of  the  way  comers  that  there  is  anything  to  remind  the 
obserrer  that  any  part  of  Australia  was  at  one  time  a  penal  settlement. 

The  gold  fever  brought  to  Australia  not  only  young,  stalwart,  enter- 
prising men  of  great  endurance,  and  capable  of  adapting  themselves  to 
almost  any  conditions  of  life,  but  also  multitudes  of  others  whose  chief 
idea  was  that  wealth  could  be  acquired  almost  without  exertion. 
Unable  to  endure  the  hardships  of  the  digger's  lot,  without  trade  or 
profession,  and  capable  of  only  the  lightest  manual  labour,  they  mostly 
drifted  back  to  the  chief  towns  ;  and  there  was  speedily  presented  the 
strange  spectacle  of  thousands  of  unemployed  clamouring  for  govern- 
ment work,  while  the  more  stalwart  labourers  were  earning  extraordinary 
wages  in  the  gold-fields. 

At  the  height  of  the  gold  discovery  the  earnings  of  miners  in  some 
cases  were  prodigious.  The  Gold  Commissioners  of  New  South  Wales 
estimated  the  average  earnings  of  diggers  to  have  been  about  £1  per 
day ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  gold  yield  with  the  numbers  of  licenses 
issued  confirms  this  calculation.  In  Victoria  the  average  was  probably 
much  higher,  and  a  contemporary  calculation  fixes  the  earnings  at 
£42  10s.  per  month  for  each  miner  licensed  to  dig.  Making  allowance 
5or  illicit  digging,  there  seems  ample  proof  that  in  the  fii*st  half  of  1852 
the  average  of  all  miners  could  hardly  have  been  less  than  30s.  per  day. 
At  one  period  50,000  persons  held  licenses  in  Victoria  and  31,000  in 
New  South  Wales  ;  and  if  allowance  be  made  for  the  great  number  of 
persons  who  evaded  payment  of  the  license  fee,  the  number  of  gold 
diggers  could  scarcely  have  been  less  than  100,000  in  a  total  male 
population  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  of  229,562. 

The  effect  of  the  discoveries  on  wages  was  immediate  and  extra- 
ordinary. Governor  La  Trobe  of  Victoria,  in  a  despatch,  under  date 
12th  January,  1852,  remarks  on  the  difference  in  the  wages  payable 
immediately  before  and  after  the  gold  discoveries.  The  wages  of 
shearers  rose  from  12s.  in  1850  to  20s.  in  1851  ;  of  reapers,  from  lOs. 
to  208.  and  25s.  per  acre;  of  common  labourers,  from  5s.  to  15s.  and 
208.  per  day ;  of  coopers,  from  5s.  to  10s. ;  of  shipwrights,  from  6s.  to 
lOa. ;  of  wool-pressers,  from  38.  6d.  to  Ts.  and  8s.  )>er  day  ;  sailors,  from 
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£i  ix)  £9  &  month  (from  £50  to  £100  being  offered  for  the  ran  to 
England)  ;  stokers,  from  £12  to  £20  a  month  ;  men  oooksy  from  20b.  and 
25s.  to  £2  and  £3  a  we^  ;  waiters  at  hotels,  from  20b.  to  40^  and  50!b.  a. 
-week ;  ostlers  and  stable-men,  from  21&  to  50s.  a  week ;  men  servants  m 
town,  from  £25  and  £30  to  £50  and  £70  per  annum,  and  none  to  be^ 
had  even  at  these  wages ;  men  servants  in  the  country,  from  £20  and  £2& 
to  £35  and  £40 ;  salesmen,  shopmen,  &a,  from  25s»  and  35s.  to  40e.  and 
70s.  a  week  ;  porters,  from  12s.  and  Ids.  to  25b.  and  d5&  a  week  ;.  tk» 
increase  in  the  wage  of  female  servants  was  25  per  cent. ;  of  clerks  in  bankr 
and  mercantile  houses,  20  to  50  per  cent. ;  but  the  figures  given  by  the 
(Governor  denoted  only  the  beginning  of  the  advance  in  wages.  I^ees* 
rose  in  response  to  the  altered  conditions.  From  December,  1850,  to 
December,  1851,  the  prices  of  provisions,  etc.,  had  risen  as  follows : — 
Bread,  4  lb.  loaf,  from  5d.  to  Is.  4d.  and  Is.  8d. ;  batter,  from  Is.  2d. 
to  2s.  and  2s.  6d.  ;  cheese,  from  8d.  and  Is.  4d.  to  2s.  and  38. ;  fresb 
meat  doubled  ;  salt  meat  rose  from  lid.  to  2^d. ;  ham,  from  8d.aiid  Is. 
to  la  6d.  and  2s.  6d. ;  bacon,  from  6a.  and  8d.  to  28.  per  lb. ;  fowls  and 
ducks^  from  3s.  and  Ss.  6d.  to  5s.  and  6s.  a  couple ;  potatoes,  from  Ss* 
to  128.  and  15s.  a  cwt. ;  tobacco,  from  2s.  6d.  and  4s.  to  7s.  and  86.  » 
lb. ;  groceries  generally,  25  per  cent. ;  vegetables,  from  50  to  100  per 
cent ;  spirits,  wine,  beer,  etc.,  from  30  to  50  per  cent. ;  confectionery,. 
50  per  cent  ;  fruit,  100  per  cent.  The  following  are  the  percenter 
rates  of  increase  on  the  prices  of  some  of  the  supplies  furnished  under 
contract  for  the  Govemnaent  service  of  Victoria  : — Candles,  60  p«r 
cent ;  fresh  beef,  33^  per  cent. ;  salt  pork,  25  per  cent.  ;  bread,  50  per- 
cent. ;  tea,  about  21  per  cent. ;  sugar,  10  per  cent  ;  soap,  20  per  cent,  z 
milk,  75  per  cent. ;  new  horse-shoes,  150  per  cent. ;  cost  of  removing- 
old  ones,  350  per  cent. ;  printing,  100  per  cent. ;  saddlery,  75  per  cent.  ; 
for  boots  and  shees  no  tender  could  be  obtained.  * '  Old  furniture,"  r«Dark» 
the  Govern<N*,  "sells  at  about  75  per  cent  advuice  up<Hi  the  former  pvice^ 
of  new.  Scarcely  any  mechanic  will  work ;  those  few  who  do,  receive  aa 
advance  on  former  wages  of  from  200  to  350  per  cent" 

The  condition  of  things  just  described  may  be  looked  upon  as  chaotic^ 
but  every  month  saw  the  prices  of  commodities  and  the  remuneratiotft 
for  labour  more  systematised.  As  the  gold  discoveries  continued,  the 
wages  continued  to  rise,  but  there  was  an  essential  difference  between 
the  conditions  of  1851  and  1853.  In  the  former  year,  men's  ideaa  of 
the  amount  of  the  wages  they  should  receive  were,  on  the  one  hand^ 
tempered  by  the  remembrance  of  the  wages  jMiid  in  England  and  in  the 
colonies  before  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  on  the  other  they  were  excited 
by  the  boundless  possibilities  of  easily  acquired  wealth  which  loowed 
before  the  successful  digger,  and  their  demands  rose  and  fell  acc<H'ding: 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  employer.  In  1853  the  condition  of  thinf^a 
became  more  settled.  Wages  on  the  average  were  higher  than  in 
previous  years,  but  there  was  a  recognised  scale  for  the  payment  of  th» 
principal  classes  of  labourers  and  mechanics.  In  1853,  cai-penters, 
wheelwrights,  and  bricklayers  received,  in  Melbourne,  lOs.  per  day  with 
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l)oard  sjod  lodging;  masons,  withoat  board  and  lodging,  26s.  ^d.  per 
<da7 ;  bricklayws,  258.  per  day ;  smitJis  and  wheelwrights,  22s.  6d.  per 
day.  This  woaM  aeem  to  £x  the  cost  of  board  and  lodging  at  about  £3 
lOtt.  per  'vreek.  In  the  following  year  the  wages  of  wheelwrights  reached 
30s.  per  day  ;  bricklayers,  30s.  per  day  ;  but  the  pay  of  carpenters  and 
other  mechanics  remained  about  the  same.  In  the  following  table  the 
wages  given  are  those  ruling  in  Sydney  during  the  period  named.  It 
mast  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  some  instances  the  wages  quoted 
were  merely  nominal,  as,  owing  to  the  dearth  of  l&bour,  there  was  a  sus- 
pension of  many  trades  which  flourished  before  the  gold  discoveries,  and 
prices  quoted  are  those  paid  to  the  remnant  who  remained  in  town  : — 


Tnde  or  Calling. 


1851. 


1862. 


185S. 


18M. 


1895. 


1856. 


1857. 


1858. 


Male*,  per  day^  tdthout  board  OTtd  Mffing, 


Bricklayers  . 
mMksnltha 
Okipeotcra  . 
Gbobert 

Atfiien    

ftambera  «nd  glaciers 

<JouMr» 

IroofoaiKlers  

Lookmiiths 

^Jhiin?inBii  .  • 

AocnuikerB 

WhMlvrigfata 

Ptesterera 

Prfntera    


«.  d. 

6  0 

6  8 

e  5 


fi.  d. 

0  0 

9  0 

9  0 


a. 
16 
18 
12 


d. 

6 
9 
6 


6  4 

•  ■  •  • 
«  •  •  • 

7  8 


9    0 


8.       8.       8. 

25  to  80 18  to 
20  to  25 14  to 

15  to  20 12  to 
;i5  to  20  10  to 
115  40  90  12  to 
12  to  15  10  to 

16  to  20 12  to 
!17  to  20|l2  to 
16  to  20;i4  to 


8.   f  8. 
2o  16  to 
16  8  to 


18 
IS 


IS 
16 


0 
0 


9    0    i  16    0 


18  to  22 
18  to  21 

is'to'so 

25  to  80 
I3tol6/8 

26  to  80 


16  to 
16  to 
14  to 
14  to 

14  to 

15  to 


15 12  to  15 
1212  to  14 
16,12  to  15 
1-21  9  to  12 
15 12  to  15 

15  12  to  14 
1612  to  14 
18 12  to  15 
18 12/6tol6 
22 12  to  14 
16 12  to  14 

16  IS  to  17 
14*10  to  12 

ii2/etoi6 


8. 

12 
10 
10 
12 
12 
10 
12 
12 
11 
10 
14 
10 
12 
18 
8 
13 


8.      8.  8. 

to  16;  10/6  to  11/6 
10/6 
10  to  11 


10  to  11 


Co8kii    

Houaemaidd 
iMiiidretaes 


^nsral  serrants 

Ttum-homi 

thiry-women 


Feimalef,  per  anmrm^  tvith  board  aiid  lodffinff. 


£      £  !  £      £  I  £ 

16  to  25 18  to  25  24 

14  to  1814  to  18  17 

7  to  12 15  to  IS  20 

9  to  15 16  to  IS  17 

14  to  1816  to  IS  IS 

IS            14  15 

13'            14  15 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

28 

28 

26 

28 

22 

22 

21 

17 

28 

28 

24 

28 

13 

18 

18 

18 

28 

23 

22 

23 

25 

22 

20 

19 

25 

22 

20 

19 

to  14 
to  12j 
to  14 
to  14l 
to  12 
to  15 
to  15; 
to  13 
to  18> 
to  16; 
to  12 
to  14; 

to  15      

to  12      

to  15  10/6  to  11 


£ 
26 
23 
26 
19 
S5 
25 
25 


In  Adelaide,  from  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  gold,  wages  were 
not  only  daily  advancing,  but  some  industries  came  to  a  complete 
standstill.  In  wheat  farming,  for  example,  it  was  impossible  to  procure 
white  labour  at  al),  and,  as  already  remarked,  settlers  were  glad  to  hire 
the  aborigines  to  gather  in  their  crops,  and  for  this  work  they  were 
paid  at  the  rate  of  10s.  an  acre.  As  mentioned  elsewhere,  Tasmania 
lost  a  large  portion  of  its  adult  population  to  Victoria,  but  those  who 
remained  behind  pi\>spered  exceedingly.  Everything  the  island  pro< 
dnced  found  a  rendy  market  and  at  highly  remunerative  prices. 

Prices  of  articles  of  ordinary  consumption  in  Victoria  have  already 
"been  alluded  to.  All  over  Australia  the  prices  of  provisions  and  of  all 
articles  of  clothing  were,  during  this  golden  era,  largely  increased  ; 
indeed,  there  was  hardly  a  commodity  in  the  market,  whether  of  use  or 
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of  luxury,  the  price  of  which  might  not  be  described  as  "  fancy."  In 
1S53  hr^td  sold  in  Sydney  at  3J  to  4d.  per  lb.,  bat  certain  linet  of  pro- 
visions were  f&irly  reasonable ;  for  instance,  tea  was  qaoted  at  Is.  4d. 
per  lb.,  sugar  at  3id.,  fresh  meat  at  3d.,  butter  at  Is.  3d.,  potatoes  at 
6s.  per  cwt.,  brandy  at  23s.  per  gallon,  and  imported  beer  at  5s.  per 
gallon;  flour,  however,  was  quoted  at^  3d.  per  lb.,  the  price  per  ton 
ranging  between  ^£20  and  £27.  House  rent)^  uf  course,  rose  with  the 
influx  of  population.  In  Melbourne,  the  sudden  increase  of  population 
raised  house  rents  to  an  unparalleled  height,  and  for  a  considerable 
time  a  large  proportion  of  the  community  lived  in  tents.  Thin,  of 
course,  gave  an  extraordinary  stimulus  to  building,  and  partly  froiB 
this  reason,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  mercantile  failures  consequent 
on  the  over-trading  of  IS53  and  1854,  the  year  1855  witnessed  a  heavy 
fall  in  rents,  so  that  in  that  year  they  did  not  exceed  half  the  amount 
paid  three  years  previously. 

In  Sydney,  the  number  of  persons  requiring  house  room  was  so  much 
in  excess  of  the  accommodation  available  in  habitable  dwellings  that 
the  census  of  1856  enumerates  no  fewer  than  709  houses  as  being  in 
occupation  although  still  tn  the  hands  of  the  builder.  As  illustrative 
of  the  exigencies  of  the  time  in  this  particular,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  out  of  39,807  dweUinga  1,709  were  tents,  31  were  drays,  and  64 
were  ships  used  as  residences.  Of  the  total  number  of  habitations  in 
New  South  Wales,  23,709  were  built  of  wood,  and  of  such  inferior 
materials  as  bark,  stabs,  wattle  and  daub,  and  the  like,  and  225  of 
iron,  while  more  than  one-third  of  the  dwellings  were  roofed  willi 
bark  and  thatch..  Owing  to  the  dearth  and  dearness  of  skilled  labonr, 
a  large  number  of  houses  were  imported  in  pieces,  ready  to  be  pat 
together  with  little  or  no  carpentering  work  beyond  making  the  founda- 
tions and  driving  the  nails.  Some  of  these  were  stilt  to  l>e  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sydney  and  other  towns  until  within  recent  years. 

The  discovery  of  gold  liad  an  almost  immediate  effect  in  establishing 
Melbourne  as  the  largest  city  of  Australia,  and  Victoria  as  the  most 
important  State.  The  total  trade  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and 
South  Australia  with  places  outside  their  boundaries  during  the  ei^t 
years  was  as  given  in  the  following  tabia  The  preponderance  of 
Victoria  ia  evident. 
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The  excess  of  the  imports  is  very  marked  in  the  years  immediately 
following  the  discoveries,  and  indicates  the  inflow  of  capital  accom- 
panying the  immigrants  who  poured  into  the  country  from  Europe  and 
elsewhere.  During  the  eight  years  included  in  the  foregoing  table  the 
excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  was  at  least  450,000,  probably  more ; 
and  if  each  of  these  immigrants  brought  with  them  not  more  than  £25, 
their  capital  alone  would  represent  i&l  1,250,000.  The  imports  com- 
prised  manufactured  goods  and  articles  of  luxury,  and  the  exports  were 
ahnost  exclusively  gold  and  wool,  and  other  raw  material,  the  produce 
of  the  pastoral  industry.  As  already  mentioned,  the  product  of  the 
southern  fisheries  had  greatly  fallen  off  by  the  beginning  of  the  period, 
and  the  export  of  oil,  etc.,  averaged  for  five  years  between  £25,000 
and  £30yOCNO  per  annum.  In  1858  the  exports  of  the  fisheries  had 
faUen  to  £1,450  ;  in  1859  to  £532  ;  and  in  1860  to  £136.  With  the 
last-named  year,  the  industry,  around  which  cluster  so  many  historical 
associations,  and  which  is  so  peculiarly  reminiscent  of  the  early  days  of 
Anstralian  settlement,  practically  disappears,  although  a  few  trifling 
essays  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  to  revive  it  in  southern 
waters,  and  small  quantities  of  oil  are  still  exported. 

The  actual  export  of  gold  from  Australia  cannot  now  be  stated  with 
exactness.  The  figures  given  in  the  following  table  show  the  exports 
in  excess  of  the  imports  registered  in  the  Customs  houses,  but  doubtless 
there  was  a  large  export  of  which  no  account  was  rendered  to  the 
authorities,  for,  though  the  influx  of  population  was  great,  the  depar- 
tures were  also  numerous,  and  every  sliip  that  left  Melbourne  carried 
with  it  more  or  less  gold  in  the  possession  of  returning  diggers. 


Year. 

Net  Export  of  Gold  from^ 

Victoria. 

New  South  Wales. 

1851 

£ 
508,013 

£ 
468,336 

1                                            1852 

1853 

6,912,415 
11,090,643 

2,660,946 
1,781,172 

1854 

9,214,093 

773,209 

1855 

11,070,270 

654,594 

1856 
1857 

11,943,458 
10,987,591 

689,174 
674,477 

1858 

10,107,836 

1,104,175 

The  figures  for  Victoria  are  from  the  Customs  returns,  and  in  the 
earlier  years  are  probably  far  below  the  actual  amounts.  Competent 
authorities  estimate  the  yield  of  1852  at  fifteen  millions,  or  about  eight 
millions  in  excess  of  the  official  returns. 
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The  foregoing  table  explains  the  tremendous  attracikiii  which  the 
Houthern  oolony  posseesed  for  the  population  of  the  Australasian  group. 
The  imports  into  Yictoria  daring  1854  were  no  less  than  £17,659,051 ; 
it  is  therefOTe  easy  to  understand  how  it  happened  that,  for  a  period,  the 
parent  colony  was  quite  eclipsed  by  the  growtii  of  its  own  off-shoot,  and 
that  the  oonuneroe  of  the  South  Pacific  gravitated  to  lA  elboome.  During 
a  single  month  as  many  as  152  ships  arrived  in  Fort  Phillip,  conveying 
thither  12,000  tmougrants. 

Agriculture  was  greatly  neglected  during  the  days  of  tke  gold  fever. 
In  New  Sooth  Wales  about  one-third  of  the  area  went  out  of  cultivar 
tion,  the  acreage  falling  from  198,000  acres  in  1850  to  1^1,000  acres  in 
1852 ;  in  Yictoria  there  was  a  reduction  from  52,000  acres  to  34,000 
in  the  same  pei*iod  ;  in  Tasmania  and  Sooth  Australia  there  were  also 
considerable  reductions  in  the  area  cropped.  The  check  to  the  industry 
was,  however,  only  temporary,  as  the  ultimate  efiect  of  tiie  gold  dis- 
coveries upon  agriculture  was  extremely  stimulating.  In  Yietotia, 
especially,  liiere  was  a  great  expansicm.  In  1853  the  breadth  of  land 
crc^pped  was  34,000  acres;  in  six  years  this  had  be«i  increased  to  419,000 
acres.  In  1857  the  cultivated  area  in  Yictoria  exceeded  that  of  New 
South  Wales  by  50,000  acres,  a  superiority  which  was  afterwards  greatly 
added  to  and  is  maintained  to  this  day. 

The  progress  of  agriculture  in  each  State  mav  be  seen  from  the 
following  £^re8 :— 


Akea 

r5i)ER  Ckop. 

Year 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Sooth 
Australia. 

Woatem 
Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Total. 

aOP68. 

acres. 

aores. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

1850 

196,056 

52,341 

64,728           7.419 

168,820 

491,364 

1854 

131.857 

54,905 

129.692   1      13,979 

127.732 

458,165 

1858 

223,295 

298,960 

264.462         20,904 

I 
1 

229.489 

1,037,110 

The  principal  crops  grown  were  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  hay, 
chiefly  wheaten  and  oaten  ;  but  there  were  signs  of  attention  being  paid, 
especially  in  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  to  fruit-growing  and  other  forms 
of  culture  requiring  less  land  and  more  labour. 

The  influence  of  the  gold  discoveries  on  the  pastoral  industry  was 
twofold — on  the  one  hand  retarding  its  development  by  depriving  it  of 
labour,  and  on  the  other,  encouraging  it  by  the  creation  of  a  demand  for 
cai*case  meat.  Before  the  discoveries,  fat  sheep  sold  in  the  Melbourne 
market  at  10s.  to  12s.,  in  1852  the  price  was  30s.,  and  higher  prices 
were  subsequently  obtained.     During  the  whole  period  the  value  of  the 
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sleadUygaiAed  on  that  of  the  wool,  aokd  it  is  not  snrprifdng,  there- 
fore, that  the  increase  of  the  flocks  was  arrested.  This  was  especially 
the  case  in  Victoria,  where  the  number  of  sheep  depastured  fell  from 
6,589,923  in  1851  to  4,577,672  in  1855.  In  New  South  Wales  the 
number  of  sheep  fluctuated  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  southern 
districts,  hot  there  was  no  tendency  for  the  flocks  to  increase.  In  1859 
the  number  of  sheep  depastored  fell  to  5,162,671,  or  three  millions 
i)elow  the  fignres  of  some  previous  years,  a  result  brought  about  by  the 
demand  for  restocking  in  Victoria,  and  the  opening  up  of  new  country 
in  Queendand. 

In  the  fint  years  of  the  colony's  history  the  coastal  belt  only  was  avail- 
able for  settlement,  but  with  the  crossing  of  the  Bhie  IMountains,  in  181 3, 
a  new  horiaon  stretched '  before  the  pastoral  imagination,  and  with  each 
sucoessive  discovery  by  Oxley  or  Cunnin^am  or  Mitchell  or  Hume,  plain 
was  added  to  plain  of  pasture,  and  the  paths  of  the  explorers  were 
dotted  with  chains  of  aquattagf^s.  In  the  earliest  years  of  pastoral 
settlement  it  was  customary  for  stock-breeders  to  drive  their  herds 
to  the  nearest  unoccupied  good  country  when  they  increased  beyond 
the  grazing  capabilities  of  their  pasturages.  In  this  manner  the 
rirer-couTses  in  the  western  districts  became  stocked,  and  the  country 
bordering  tbem  occupied.  The  practice  came  into  vogue  when  cattle  were 
decreasing  in  value,  and  when,  therefore,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
breed  them  at  the  least  expense.  Those  herds  were,  however,  inferior 
m  strain.  They  frequently  became  wild  and  unmanageable,  and  it  was 
only  with  the  influx  of  population  during  the  gold  fever  days,  when  high 
prices  were  paid  for  oneat,  that  they  acquired  any  value.  The  cattle, 
neverthelesfi,  diowed  that  the  interior  country  was  good  for  stock-grazing, 
sad  proved  that  hmd  which  had  hitherto  been  r^arded  as  a  desert  was 
very  iatteoing  pasture ;  for  they  had  discovered  "  salt-bush,"  a  fodder 
pkat  which  retains  its  vitality  when  other  kinds  of  herbage  have  long 
withered  away.  The  grazing  value  of  the  river  oountry,  or  Biverina, 
has  never  since  been  challenged. 

Ikere  were  in  e£Eect  three  great  waves  of  pastoral  settlement  which 
swept  over  Australia.  The  first  lb  that  just  alluded  to,  which  flowed 
over  the  inland  plains  between  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Vic- 
toria, and  South  Australia.  The  second  rolled  farther  north,  and  beyond 
the  Mcupied  country,  as  far  as  the  central  basin  of  the  continent.  The 
third  went  still  northward  to  the  downs  of  Queensland  The  first  migra* 
tion  of  stock  arose  from  the  demands  for  meat  made  by  the  gold-diggers. 
The  SMccess  of  this  pioneer  movement  inspired  the  second  experiment, 
▼hieh  was  prompted  by  the  demand  for  wool.  The  third  essay  in  pas- 
toral settlem^it  was  occasioned  by  the  maintained  and  increasing  value 
of  all  Bqaatting  property. 

The  first  of  these  migrations  alone  concerns  the  industrial  history  of 
the  gold  period,  and  began  immediately  the  first  fever  of  discovery  had 
abated,  and  was  the  chief  factor  in  producing  the  agrarian  agitation 
which  marked  the  following  decade. 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  values  of  the  chief  articles  of 
pastoral  produce  exported  in  the  years  named  : — 


Year. 

Wool. 

Tallow  and  Lard. 

Skins  and  Hides. 

1851 
1855 
1859 

£ 
1,979,527 
3,170,640 
4,236,693 

£ 
237,402 
152,376 
48,085 

£ 
32,284 
69,602 
271,349 

The  actual  number  of  stock  depastured  in  Australia  was  as  follows: — 


Year. 

Sheep. 

Horned  Cattle. 

Horses. 

Swine. 

1851 

17,515.798 

1,924,482 

167,220 

100,911 

1852 

18,002,140 

2,075,266 

186,092 

132,093 

1853 

17.191,146 

2,141,526 

183.360 

123,033 

1854 

17,249,581 

2.256.639 

208,133 

112,062 

1855 

17,065,979 

2.697,390 

231,056 

131,431 

1856 

16.193,035 

3,054.592 

262,448 

212,582 

1857 

17.091,798 

3,180,042 

289,027 

217.352 

1858 

17.205,653 

3,217,600 

332,381 

196,636 

1859 

15,443,617 

3,275,850 

353,388 

245,367 

Upon  the  manufacturing  industry  the  first  effect  of  the  gold  rush  was 
disastrous ;  but  there  was  an  immediate  change,  especially  in  Victoria, 
where  the  camps  of  the  diggers  soon  became  thriving  towns.  It  was  to 
the  population  attracted  to  the  country  by  the  gold  discoveries'  that 
the  manufactories  owed  their  subsequent  revival  and  the  labour  required 
to  operate  them.  The  statistics  of  these  States  are  not  complete  enough 
to  enable  a  statement  of  the  progress  of  the  manufacturing  industry  to 
be  given  ;  but  it  is  e\ddent,  from  the  rapid  increase,  after  the  year  1855, 
in  the  number  and  variety  of  establishments,  that  the  ultimate  effect 
of  the  gold  discoveries  upon  the  manufacturing  industry  was  extremely 
stimulating. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  opening  up  of  steam  oom- 
munication  with  England  in  1852,  during  which  year  the  "Chusan," 
the  ^'  Australia,"  and  the  '*  Great  Britain  " — the  last-named  the  largest 
ship  afloat  at  that  time — visited  Australia.  In  1856  a  steam  service, 
of  anything  but  a  satisfactory  character,  was  carried  on  by  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Company  and  the  Royal  Mail  Company ;  but  the 
days  of  efficient  ocean  communication  were  still  to  come.  These  early 
essays,  however,  had  no  small  effect  in  encouraging  the  colonists  to 
agitate  for  something  better,  and  proposals  were  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  line  of  mail-packets  via  Panama,  but  they  did  not  bear  fruit 
untU  the  year  1866. 

The  history  of  railway  construction  is  elsewhere  dealt  with.  It  was 
not  until  1846  that  the  people  of  Australia  began  to  awaken  to  the 
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adTantages  of  railroad  commanication,  and  not  until  two  years  after- 
wards that  a  company  was  formed  to  construct  a  railway  from  Sydney 
to  Parramatta  and  Liverpool.  This  line  was  commenced  in  1850  and 
partly  completed  in  1855.  Meanwhile,  the  discovery  of  gold  had  been 
made,  and  attention  was  directed  to  railway  construction  in  Melbourne, 
and  in  1854  the  first  line  in  Australia  was  opened  for  traffic ;  it  ran 
from  Melbourne  to  Port  Melbourne,  and*  was  2^  miles  long.  F6r  some 
years  railway  construction  languished,  the  enthusiasm  of  its  advocates 
being  doubtless  considerably  damped  by  the  reflection  that  the  short  line 
from  Sydney  to  Parramatta — only  14  miles  in  length — cost  JB700,(J00> 
or  £50,000  a  mile.  The  progress  of  railway  construction  is  shown  by 
the  following  figures,  which  give  the  length  of  line  open  for  traffic  in  the 
years  named : — 


Tean. 


MUes. 


Yean. 


Miles. 


1854  2i 

1855  16i 

1856  324 


1857  117 

1868  132 

1859  171 


With  steam  communication  with  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
introduction  into  Australia  of  the  railway  system,  new  markets  were 
being  created  for  the  trade  in  coal,  although  it  was  not  before  the 
sabsidence  of  tlie  gold  fever  that  they  began  to  be  availed  of.  The 
quantity  of  coal  raised  in  1852  was  67,404  tons,  and  in  1858  over  three 
times  as  much,  viz.,  216,397  tons.  In  1850  and  1851  the  price  of  coal 
ranged  from  9s.  to  10a.  per  ton ;  in  1852  it  had  risen  to  over  80s.  per 
ton,  although  it  did  not  remain  for  an  extended  period  at  this  high 
figare.  The  quantity  and  value  of  the  production  of  this  mineral  during 
the  period  under  review  were  as  follow  : — 


Year. 

Qaantity  raiaed. 

Averajre  price 
per  ton. 

Approximate  total 
value. 

tons. 

8.    d. 

£ 

1852 

67,404 

10  11 

36,885 

1853 

96,809 

16     2 

78,059 

1854 

116,642 

20    6 

119,380 

1855 

137,076 

13    0 

89,082 

1856 

189,960 

12    5 

117,906 

1857 

210,434 

14     1 

148,158 

1858 

216,397 

15    0 

162,162 

The  whole  of  this  coal  was  mined  in  New  South  Wales. 
Baring  the  whole  of  this  period  considerable  activity  was  shown  in 
testing  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Continent,  and  repeated  efforts  were 
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made  (o  open  up  oominiimoatioii  hy  way  of  die  riTcrs  Mnmy  aad 
'Darling,  -which,  of  coarse,  had  a  corresponding  infivcsoe  on  the  gvoftt 
pastoral  indastry  by  afibrding  means  of  cbeop  transit  for  the  leading 
staple  of  the  interior.      In  1853,  W.  R.  RandaU,  in  his  small  steanaer, 
the  "  Mary  Anne,"  was  ^e  first  to  proceed  up  the  Murray,  and  efvcn- 
tually  he  reached  Maiden's  Punt,  as  the  crossing  from  Echuca  to  Moaaaa 
was  tlien  named.      In  the  same  year  Captain  Cadell  proceeded  in  a 
j^teamer  up  the  Murray  to  near  Albuiy  "  with  the  greatest  ease  aad 
success.^'  This  voyage  attracted  marked  attention,  and  was  the  cause  oC 
the  inauguration  of  regular  steam-serrice  on  the  river.    Captains  Cadell, 
Johnson,  and  Robertson,  and  Mr.  Randal],  subsequently  £(4]owed  up  t^ 
original  essays  in  the  direction  of  inland  river  navigation  by  steaming 
up  the  courses  of  the  Murrumbidgee,  the  Darling,  the  Barwon,  and 
the  Edwards,  thus  making  accessible  to  population,  and  <^)ening  up  to 
the  wool-growing  industry,  an  enormous  expanse  of  territory.     In  the 
north,  A.  C.  Gregory  (in  search  of  Leichhardt),  Dairy mple,  and  other 
explorers,  were  successively  unlocking  to  the  squatters,  who  followed 
closely  in  their  wake,  the  broad  areas  of   pasturage,   whose  almost 
immediate  occupation  advanced  the  northern  congeries  of  squatting 
localities,  known  as  the  Moreton  Bay  District,  in  riipid  strides  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Colony  of  Queensland.     It  is  noteworthy,  and  distinctly 
characteristic  of  the  period,  that  by  the  year  1854  the  purchase  of  land 
for  agricultural  purposes  had  almost  ceased,  territory  being  taken  up 
instead  in  large  tracts  by  pastoral  lessees  for  grazing  purposes. 

The  population  of  Australia  in  1850  was  480,120;  in  1855  it  had 
risen  to  821,452,  and  in  1860  to  1,141,563.  The  tendency  to  crowd 
into  the  cities  was  already  visible;  in  1861  Melbourne  held  139,916 
people,  and  Sydney  95,789,  or  together  235,705,  a  total  representing 
one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  Continent. 

Industrial  Period — 1859-62. 

The  three  years,  1860-62,  may  be  regarded  as  a  transition  period, 
<luring  which  the  country  was  undergoing  the  process  of  recovery  from 
the  days  of  excitement  and  dreams  of  chance,  when  the  wealthy  specu- 
lator of  one  moment  became  the  beggared  adventurer  of  the  next^  and 
the  outca<3t  of  many  years  the  millionaire  of  as  many  months.  The 
community  was  vaguely  restless,  as  though  banning  to  realise  that  the 
golden  era  of  its  recent  experience  was  drifting  into  a  prosaic  period  of 
sterner  conditions  and  slower  and  more  arduous  growth.  There  were 
many,  however,  still  in  the  daily  expectation  of  hearing  of  new 
<lisooveries  as  rich  as  thos3  of  the  previous  decade,  and  these  refused 
to  accept  the  conditions  of  settled  industry,  while  the  rumours  of  a  new 
iind  was  sufficient  to  entice  them  away  from  the  employment  they 
-chanced  at  the  time  to  be  following. 

Tlie  production  of  gold  in  1 859  was  nearly  ten  and  a  half  millions,  of 
■which  one  and  a  quarter  million  was  from  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
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baknee  from  Victoria.    The  following  wm  tlie  yvM  dariug  tlo  foTir 
ymn  embraced  ia  this  period  : — 


Tnr. 

TktMte. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Otiiir  Districted 

TMmL 

I860 
1860 
1861 
1862 

£ 
9,122,868 

8,626,800 
7,869,812 
6,633,124 

£ 
1,269,127 
1,465,373 
1,806,171 
2,467,780 

£ 
730 

12,442 

£ 
10^2,725 

10,092,173 
9.675,983 
9,113,346 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  spite  of  the  improvement  in  New  South  Waleer^ 
the  total  gold  won  was  steadily  declining.  The  earnings  of  the  working 
miner  were  diminishing  at  even  a  greater  ratio  than  the  foregoing 
figures  indicate,  with  the  natural  and  immediate  result  that  there  was 
a  return  of  gold-seekers  to  their  original  or  other  pursuits.  Agricul- 
ture naturallj  received  more  attention,  but  many  successful  miners 
made  investments  in  squattages,  and  both  for  farming  and  grazing  there 
arose  a  persistent  demand  for  the  acquisition  of  State  lands  on  more 
equitable  terms  than  had  hitherto  prevailed  in  Victoria  and  New 
SoQth  Wales. 

The  renewal  of  attention  to  agrarian  pursuits  was  general  throughout 
Australia.  Victoria  and  South  Australia  had  about  equal  areas  under 
tillage,  although  the  value  of  crop  was,  perbaps,  greatest  in  the  first- 
named.  Victoria  had  benefited  most  by  the  gold  discoveries,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  and  was  now  in  a]l  important  respects  the 
leading  State.  It  was  the  chief  financial  centre,  and  had  the  largest 
population,  trade,  acreage  under  tillage,  and  mining  yield,  as  well  as  a 
larger  number  of  sheep,  and  perhaps  sheep  of  a  better  class  than  pos- 
sessed by  any  of  its  neighbours.  New  South  Wales  stood  first  in  regard 
to  the  possession  of  cattle  and  horses ;  Queensland  and  South  Australia 
had  already  large  interests  in  live  stock,  especially  in  sheep  and  cattle ; 
and  Tasmania  depastured  more  sheep  than  it  does  at  the  present  time, 
wlttle  the  number  of  cattle  and  hordes  in  the  State  was  considerable. 
The  following  were  the  numbers  of  stock  of  each  class  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1862: — 


SUte. 

Sheep. 

Cktttle.               Hones. 

New  South  Walftfl 

Victoria  

8,145,651 
6,764,851 
4,5.53,353 

2,620,.3S3 
576,601 

273,389 

86,067 

Qa^mmkuid 

36,532 

Hcmth  Australia 

3.431*000          2fiA.aA2 

56.251 

Western  Australia    

296,666 
1,616,225 

36,887 
83,143 

12,09^ 
20,742 

f 

Total 

22,806,746 

4,1^12,652 

485,080 

I 
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The  area  under  crop  at  the  close  of  the  year  1862  was  1,549,255 
acres.  In  South  Australia  the  acreage  was  494,511  ;  in  Victoria, 
465,430 ;  in  New  South  Wales,  302,138 ;  and  in  Tasmania,  253,050. 
The  beginning  of  an  important  industry  was  made  in  Queensland, 
though  the  area  in  crop  was  only  6,067  acres,  while  in  Western 
Australia  the  cultivated  area  was  28,059  acres.  The  importance 
already  assumed  by  South  Australia  is  very  noticeable,  and  from  this 
period  that  State  and  Victoria  continued  to  make,  for  twenty  years, 
rapid  and  almost  equal  progress,  until  in  1892  the  superiority  in  agri- 
cultural interests  fell  to  Victoria,  where  it  has  remained.  Although 
New  South  Wales  had  many  advantages  over  the  southern  States,  its 
agricultural  progress  was  astonishingly  slow  ;  in  point  of  fact^  its  posi- 
tion was  little  in  advance  of  Tasmania  so  far  as  concerned  acreage,  and 
probably  below  it  in  point  of  value. 

The  permanent  effect  of  the  gold  discoveries  on  the  industries  of 
Australia  is  best  seen  in  the  trade  returns^  and  especially  in  the  figures 
relating  to  exports.  In  1850  the  total  value  of  exports  from  Australia 
was  £3,584,000  ;  in  1856,  when  the  gold  production  was  at  its  height, 
the  value  was  £21,794,000 ;  in  1861  it  was  £23,166,607  ;  and  thereafter 
the  values  showed  a  constant  tendency  to  increase.  The  phrase  that 
the  gold  discoveries  "precipitated  Australia  into  nationhood"  is  no 
poetic  exaggeration,  but  an  actual  fact. 

The  progress  made  in  railway  construction  during  this  period  was  far 
from  satisfactory.  The  Governments  of  the  different  States  were  not 
wanting  in  enterprise,  but  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  money  at  a  rate  of 
interest  sufficiently  low  to  warrant  them  in  borrowing  ;  and  even  if  loans 
at  moderate  rates  could  be  raised,  the  prospect  of  sufficient  traffic 
being  obtained  to  make  the  railways  pay  was  not  assured.  In  1862 
the  length  of  line  open  for  traffic  was  368  miles,  viz.,  214  miles  in 
Victoria,  98  miles  in  New  South  Wales,  and  56  in  South  Australia. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  demand  for  land  which  set  in  after 
the  more  easily  worked  gold  deposits  had  been  exhausted  and  erstwhile 
gold-seekers  were  compelled  to  look  round  for  other  means  of  livelihood. 
The  beginning  of  the  sixties  marks  the  inception  of  the  agrarian  legis- 
lation and  agitation  for  cheap  land  that  has  persisted  in  every  State  to 
the  present  day.  New  South  Wales  led  the  way  by  passing  a  law, 
under  the  provisions  of  which  land  was  obtainable  by  free  selection 
before  survey.  Sir  John  Robertson's  Land  Act — the  measure  referred 
to — came  into  operation  in  1861,  and  the  new  principle  it  initiated  had 
lasting,  if  not  immediately  apparent,  effect  on  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  giving  them  opportunities  for  employment  not  previ- 
ously open  to  them.  The  main  principle  of  the  measure,  which  did  so 
much  to  assist  recovery  from  the  dead  level  of  conditions  that  prevailed 
at  the  time,  is  embodied  in  the  following  clause: — *'Any  person  may, 
upon  any  Land  Office  day,  tender  to  the  Land  Agent  for  the  district  a 
written  application  for  the  conditional  purchase  of  any  such  lands,  not 
less  than  40  acres  nor  more  than  320  acres,  at  the  price  of  20s.  per  acre, 
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and  may  pay  to  such  Land  Agent  a  deposit  of  25  per  centum  of  the 
porchaae  money  thereof.  And,  if  no  other  application  and  deposit  for 
the  same  land  he  tendered  at  the  same  time,  such  person  shall  be 
declared  the  conditional  purchaser  thereof  at  the  price  aforesaid." 

The  free  selector  of  any  portion  of  Crown  lands  had  three  years' 
credit  for  the  payment  of  the  remainder  of  his  purchase-money.  Should 
he,  after  that  time,  be  unable  or  disinclined  to  make  payment,  liberty 
vas  granted  him  to  defer  instalments  for  an  indefinite  period  on  paying 
5  per  cent,  interest  per  annum  on  the  principal  amount  remaining 
mipaid.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  purchaser  of  any  area  of  land 
from  40  to  320  acres  should  be  entitled  to  three  times  the  extent  of  his 
purchase  for  grazing  ground,  so  long  as  it  should  not  be  claimed  by  any 
other  free  selector.  Certain  conditions  were  imposed  regarding  residence, 
which  came  to  be  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance 

No  other  State  dealt  so  lavishly  with  its  waste  lands  as  did  New 
South  Wales.  The  amendments  made  by  Victoria  were  more  cautious, 
and  it  was  not  until  1869  that  the  principle  of  free  selection,  as  in  vogue 
in  New  South  Wales,  was  adopted.  The  pressure  of  population  from 
abroad  was  not  so  great  in  Tasmania,  South  Australia,  and  Western 
Australia  as  to  compel  agrarian  legislation  of  a  revolutionary  character, 
and  in  each  of  these  States  the  amendments  in  the  law,  though  frequent, 
were  sucTi  as  to  conserve  the  public  estate.  In  the  period  under  review 
Queensland  was  only  beginning  its  career  as  an  independent  State,  and 
having  a  vast  territory  to  dispose  of,  which  did  not  offer  the  same 
attractions  as  were  offered  by  the  southern  provinces,  its  land  legislation 
was  marked  by  extreme  liberality  to  the  intending  settler. 

The  period  1859-62  was  peculiarly  one  of  transition  so  far  as  wages 
were  concerned  ;  there  were  no  recognised  trade  rates,  and  even  in  the 
same  year  there  were  occasional  variations,  sometimes  as  many  as  four 
in  the  daily  wages  of  artisans.  An  example  of  this  may  be  given  for 
the  year  1861.  In  that  year  the  daily  wages  of  masons  working  in 
Melbourne  fell  from  14s.  in  April  to  13s.  in  July  and  12s.  in  October, 
•nd  the  wages  of  bricklayers  were,  in  the  same  months,  12s.,  lis.,  and 
lOs.  per  day.  Other  trades  were  somewhat  similarly  affected.  The 
following  were  the  current  wages  in  the  closing  months  of  the  years 
named,  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney  : — 


Trftde  or  CalliriK. 

1800. 

1861.               !               1862. 

Melbourne 

Sydney. 

Melbourne 

Sydney.    Melbourne 

Sj'dney. 

•Maaons 

s.    d. 
14    0 

11  0 

12  0 
11    6 
11    0 

7    6 

per  week. 

10    0 

S.     d. 
11     6 
10     6 
10    6 
10    6 
10    6 

6    0 

per  week. , 
8     6 

s.    d. 
12     0 
10     0 
10    0 
10    0 

10  0 

6    0 
per  week. 

11  0 

a.    d. 

10  0 

11  0 
11     0 
10    0 
10    0 

6    0 

per  week. 
9    0 

8.    d. 

10  0 
8  0 
8  0 
8    0 

10    0 

5    6 

per  week. 

12     0 

s.     d. 
10     0 

Plasterers 

10     0 

Bricklayers 

13    0 

Carpenters 

10    0 

Blacksmiths 

<^eral  Labourers 

<5eneral  Ser%'ant8  (female) 

10    0 

6    0 
per  week. 
10    0 
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The  wages  of  female  servants  were  in  addition  to  booord  and  lodging. 
The  figares  just  given  mark  the  transition  from:  the  high  rates  of  the 
gold-diseoverj  period  to  those  payable  under  modem  conditions;  Tbere 
was,  naturally,  considerable  reluetaaoe'  on  the  part  of  wage-eamMrs  to 
accept  the  new  conditions,  and  thwe  was  eensiderable  flaetoation  id 
wages  before  a  distinct  nnderstandiag  w«b  arrived  at  between  enfdt^^wro 
and  employed. 

The  prices  of  commodities  fell  with  the  decline  in  wages,  aHbovgli 
not  to  so  great  an  extent,  bat  rents  were  adjusted  to  the  new  coaditiona. 
It  is  not  easy  to  give  average  prices  in  each  part  of  Australia  at  thos 
period  ;  for,  although  price  lists  are  available,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  iaa* 
possible,  to  be  certain  that  the  goods  m^itioned  therein  are  ideatieal 
with  those  quoted  in  similar  lists  for  other  places.  Speaking  generaUy, 
the  prices  of  agricultural  and  dairy  produce  were  lower  in  Melboonw 
than  in  Sydney ;  agricultural  produce  was  also  of  lower  price  in 
Adelaide  than  in  Sydney.  Beef  and  mutton  were  cheaper  in  Sydney 
than  elsewhere.  Imported  goods  were,  on  the  whole,  of  lowm*  price  in 
Melbourne  than  in  the  other  capital  cities — ^that  is  to  say,  in  the  retail 
shops, — the  wholesale  prices  being  much  the  same.  The  following  are 
the  average  prices  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  consumption  in 
the  retail  shops  of  Sydney  during  the  year  named  : — 


Aitide  of  CoosumplioD. 


Wheat,  per  bushel  , 

Bread,  let  quality,  per  lb 
Flour,  „  per  lb, 

Rice,  per  lb 

Oatmeal,  per  lb 

Tea,  per  lb 

Coflfee,  per  lb. 

Meat,  freeh,  per  lb. 

Butter,  fresh,  per  lb. 

Cheese,  English,  per  lb.  ., 
Potatoes,  per  cwt 


6.  d. 

6  6 

0  4 

0  3 

0  4 

0  6 

2  4 


1 
0 


6 
3 


1  8 
1  7 
7    3 


8.  d. 

7  0 
»    2i 
0    3 

2d.  to  4d. 

0    5 
l|6to2/S 
l/4tol;d 

0  4 
2    3 

1  6 

8  0 


Industrial  Progress — 1863-1872. 

During  this  period  of  Australians  history  the  industrial  and  social 
conditions  now  obtaining  were  gradually  evolved.  The  EI  Dorado 
dreams  of  ten  years  before  almost  entirely  faded  from  men's  minds,  and 
although  large  discoveries  of  gold  were  made  both  during  this  period 
and  afterwaids,  the  impulse  towards  gold-seeking  never  again  became  a 
dominating  passion  amongst  any  large  class  in  the  community.  All  the 
States  had,  owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  freehold  land  consequent 
upon  the  large  influx  of  population  at  the  time  of  the  gold  discoveries^ 
altered  th^  laws  with  the  avowed  object  of  affording  men  of  small 
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weu»  the  opfXMrtanity  of  acquiring  land  on  easj^  terms,  and  in  the  ten 
yean  following  the  passing  of  the  Hobertson  lAnds  Acts  11,2609547 
acres  were  disposed  of  by  the  six  Australian  States.  Victoria  sold 
3,607,791  acres,  New  South  Wales  3,969,273  acres,  South  Austmlia 
2,250,552  acres,  and  Tasmania  542,061  acresL 

It  is  intereeting  to  note  tiiat^  taking  Australia  as  a  whole,  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  land  sold  by  the  States  was  placed  under  cultivation.  The 
proportions,  however,  were  very  different  in  the  different  States.  In 
Victoria,  it  was  about  one-seventh,  in  South  Australia  one-fourth,  while 
in  New  South  Wales  it  was  less  than  one-thirtieth.  These  proportions 
give  an  indication  of  the  lines  upon  which  the  States  were  progressing. 
Victoria  and  South  Australia  were  becoming  important  agricultural 
communities,  Tasmania  was  developing  grazing  and  agriculture  together,, 
while  New  South  Wales,  neglecting  agriculture,  paid  more  and  more 
attention  to  she^farming.  Gold-mining  still  maintained  a  position  of 
great  importance  in  Victoria,  but  even  in  that  State,  at  the  middle  of 
the  period,  the  industry,  measured  by  the  value  of  its  production,  ranked 
below  both  agriculture  and  stock-fearing.  In  1866  Queensland  appears 
for  the  first  time  as  a  gold  producer,  and  small  quantities  were  obtained 
in  South  Austndia  and  Tasmania.  The  value  of  the  gold  exported 
from  Australia  in  1859  was  £10,382,725;  in  1866  it  had  fallen  to 
^7,108,667. 

During  this  period  the  coal  mining  indostry  of  New  South  Wales  was 
beginning  to  obtain  some  importance  In  1858  the  quantity  of  coal 
raised  barely  exceeded  100,000  tons;  in  1862  it  reached  about  300,000 
tons;  and  from  1866  to  the  end  of  the  period  the  quantity  varied  from 
500,000  to  600,000  tons. 

SouUi  Australia  was  helped  very  much  by  its  copper  industry.  In 
the  days  preceding  the  gold  discoveries  the  value  of  copper  won  did  not* 
Ml  far  short  of  £400,000.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  gold  discoveries'^ 
as  already  indicated,  was  to  deprive  South  Australia  of  its  able-bodied 
men,  especially  its  miners.  By  1854  the  value  of  copper  won  had  fallen 
below  £100,000.  With  the  subsidence  of  the  first  excitement  of  the 
gold  discoveries,  labour  again  returned  to  the  province.  In  1856  the 
oatpat  reached  £400,000,  and  remained  between  that  figure  and 
£450,000  up  to  the  year  1861.  From  1861  onward  the  industry 
received  considerable  impetus,  and  the  output  in  1866  reached  the  large 
total  of  £824,000.  Although  the  following  years  do  not  show  so  valu- 
able a  producti<»i,  the  output  declining  in  1868  to  £624,000,  the  actual 
quantity  of  copper  won  had  not  diminished,  the  fall  being  due  to  a 
decline  in  the  price  oi  the  metal 

The  climatic  conditions  of  the  period  in  some  of  the  States  were  not 
such  as  to  encours^  the  progress  of  rural  occupation.  This  was 
especially  the  case  as  regards  New  South  Wales.  The  year  1862  was 
one  of  drought  and  bush  fires.  The  drought  persisted  till  February, 
1863,  and  was  socoeeded  by  heavy  rains  which  deluged  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Continent.     Floods  were  recorded  from  Kockhampton  on 

2o 
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the  north  to  Gippsland  on  the  south,  and  in  the  Hawkesbnry  Valley 
the  water  rose  27  feet  above  its  nonnal  level.  In  New  South  Wales 
the  floods  were  succeeded  by  a  long  spell  of  dry  weather,  which  lasted 
into  the  opening  month  of  1865.  Farmers  petitioned  Government  to 
be  released  from  claims  for  seed-wheat  advanced  during  the  previous 
year  ;  crops  in  many  parts  of  the  interior  were  totally  destroyed  by  rust 
and  drought,  and  in  the  north  by  continued  rain — for  floods  were  again 
Hubmeiging  many  districts, — and  efibrts  were  being  made  to  provide 
accommodation  for  the  houseless  poor.  The  floods,  which  covered  a 
period  of  six  months,  extending  from  February  to  July,  caused  rivers 
to  overflow  their  banks,  swept  bridges  away,  and  destroyed  a  vast 
amount  of  property.  The  year  1866  was  normal  as  regards  the  seasons, 
but  imsettled  conditions  again  prevailed  in  1867.  In  this  year  the 
floods  were  attended  by  loss  of  life  as  well  as  by  destruction  of  property. 
Lines  of  railway  were  closed  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  rains,  and 
public  works  in  some  districts  were  greatly  damaged.  The  distress  of 
the  settlers  who  had  been  "  washed  out "  called  so  loudly  for  relief  that 
public  meetings  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  raising  subscriptions.  The 
Colonial  Secretary  and  others  hastened  to  the  inundated  districts  with 
succour,  and  the  butchers  and  bakers  of  Sydney  sent  meat  and  bread 
to  those  who  had  been  rendered  destitute.  Dry  weather  supervened 
from  October,  1867,  to  Januar}',  1868,  followed  by  heavy  rains  which 
inundated  the  valleys  of  the  Hawkesbury  and  the  Hunter.  The  year 
1869  began  with  a  severe  drought,  and  the  13th  February  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  Government  a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer  for  rain. 
The  pastoral  industry  was  severely  aflected,  and  the  whole  country- 
suffered.  In  1870  floods  prevailed  throughout  the  State ;  traffic  was 
stopped  and  much  property  destroyed.  A  Flood  Relief  Committee  was 
formed,  and,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  many  unemployed  in 
Sydney,  great  efforts  were  made  to  send  succour  to  the  "  washed-out " 
settlers.  The  month  of  November  in  this  year  was  specially  fraught 
with  disaster  from  floods.  The  calendar  was  simply  a  record  of  inun- 
-ilations  which  were  general  throughout  the  State. 

The  effect  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  is  seen  in  the  returns  of 
the  acreage  cropped  in  the  States  chiefly  affected.  In  New  South 
Wales,  from  1861  to  1864  the  increa.se  of  cultivation  was  barely  20,000 
ttcres  ;  there  were  large  increases  in  the  two  succeeding  years,  but  the 
area  was  not  retained  in  cultivation,  and  the  year  1871  showed  less 
tillage  than  1866.  From  1861  to  1865  the  seasons  in  Victoria  were  on 
the  whole  adverse  to  the  farmer,  but  subsequent  years  up  to  the  end  of 
the  period  under  review  were  distinctly  favourable.  Tasmania  is  not 
subject  to  adverse  seasons,  but  from  1861  to  1865  the  climatic  conditions 
were  such  that  no  progress  was  made  as  regards  area  under  crop.  In 
Queensland  little  progress  is  obsen-able  up  to  1865,  in  which  year  the 
urea  cropped  did  not  exceed  15,000  acres.  Contrary  to  the  experience 
4)f  the  eastern  States,  South  Australia  enjoyed  a  succe^on  of  fair  seasons, 
interrupted  by  a  few  that  were  exceptionally  good,  and  the  area  devoted 
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to  tillage  made  regular  progress,  being  checked  only  in  one  year  (1868) 
of  the  period  between  1861  and  1871.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  table  in 
it^rd  to  acreage  under  crop,  the  position  of  South  Australia  was  higher 
even  than  that  of  Victoria.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  area 
cropped  in  each  State  in  the  years  named : — 


Yew. 


New  South 
Wales, 


Viotorio. 


Queeiis- 
land. 


South 
Austmlia. 


Western 
AuBtmlia. 


Tianianla. 


Total. 

Coniiuon- 

wealth  states 


1861 
1866 
1871 


acres. 
260,798 
451,225 
417,801 


acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

439,895 

4,440 

486.667 

27,018 

163,385 

592,915 

24,433 

739,714 

43,159 

167,866 

937,220 

59,969 

1,044,656 

68,324 

154,445 

acres. 
1,382,203 
2,019,312 
2,672,415 


The  progress  of  the  sheep-breeding  industry  was  continuous  up  to  the 
year  1868,  the  seasons  which  proved  so  adverse  to  the  farmer  being, 
on  the  whole,  favourable  to  the  grazier;  but  from  1868  to  1871,  which 
were  good  farming  years,  the  seasons  were  against  sheep  rearing.  The 
most  important  economic  change  observable  in  the  period  is  the  reversal 
of  the  positions  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  In  1865  the 
immber  of  sheep  depastured  in  Victoria  exceeded  that  of  New  South 
Wales  by  about  three  quarters  of  a  million;  in  1871  the  superiority  was 
with  the  last  mentioned  State  to  the  extent  of  six  and  a  quarter  miUions. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle 
depastured  in  the  years  named  : — 


state. 

Sheep. 

Cattle. 

1861. 

1866. 

1871. 

1861. 

1866. 

1871. 

Xev  South  Wales 

Victoria 

6,615,054 
6,2W,868 
4,0»3,S81 
8,088,366 
279,676 
1,714,498 

11,562,165 
8,888,139 
7,278,778 
8.911,600 
481,040 
1,722,801 

16,278,697 

10,002,381 

7,403,834 

4,412,055 

670,999 

1.305,489 

2,271.928 

628,092 

560.196 

265.434 

38,796 

87,114 

1,771,809 

698,968 

919,414 

123,820 

41,823 

88,370 

2,014,888 
799,609 

<JQeeiialand    

!«oath  Australia  .... 
Wotem  Australia  .. 
Tasaiania    

1,168,236 

143,468 

49,598 

101,540 

In  spite  of  the  large  fall  in  the  gold  returns,  the  exports  of  the  States 
increased  considerably  during  the  period.  There  was  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  quantity  of  wool  and  other  pastoral  produce  exported,  and 
the  prices  obtained  were  well  sustained  during  the  whole  period.  Vic- 
toria held  the  first  place  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  trade,  both  of 
imports  and  exports,  although  at  the  end  of  the  period  its  advantage 
over  the  mother  State  was  very  greatly  reduced.  It  wa^  in  this  period 
that  Victoria  adopted  the  policy  of  Protection,  which  it  has  since  strictly 
adhered  to,  though,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  historical  sketch  of  the  State, 
that  policy  was  not  adopted  without  a  severe  legislative  struggle.     Thd 
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customs  tariff  of  February,  1867,  imposed  dutieB  on  a  number  of  articles 
with  a  view  of  affording  protection  to  native  industries,  aad  lour  yeant. 
later  (May,  1871)  the  duties  were  increased  upon  many  articles  wi^ 
the  view  of  affording  further  protection. 

The  position  of  Melbourne  at  the  end  of  the  period  ond^  review  waa^ 
undoubtedly  imposing.  The  population,  206,780,  was  far  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  city  in  Australia,  its  nearest  rival,  Sydney,  having  a 
population  of  only  137,776.  But  Melbourne's  superiority  was  founded 
on  a  stronger  basis  than  that  of  mere  population.  Early  in  the  sixtaes. 
the  city  became  the  financial  centre  of  Australia.  The  enormous  sums- 
won  a^  the  goldfields  were  poured  into  its  banks,  and  filled  their  ooffera 
to  repletion,  and  fields  for  investment  were  eagerly  sought  after.  The- 
Riverina  district  of  New  South  Wales  first  attracted  attention,  and 
speedily  became  the  property  of  Melbourne  residents,  either  absolutely 
or  by  way  of  mortgage.  From  New  South  Wales  their  enterprise 
extended  to  Queensland  and  across  the  sea  to  New  Zealand,  until 
Melbourne  was  without  a  rival  in  the  field  of  Austmlian  finance.  The- 
gradual  working  out  of  the  gold-fields  did  not  alter  Melbourne's  position. 
The  gains  derived  from  its  investments,  and  the  profits  flowing  to  it  as- 
the  financial  centre  of  the  Continent,  were  greater  even  than  those- 
flowing  from  the  gold-fields  in  the  days  of  their  highest  production. 

The  position  acquired   by  Melbourne  was  not  at  the  expense  of 
Sydney.     It  is  true  that  the  latter  was  the  chief  seat  of  Australian 
enterprise  in  the  days  preceeding  the  gold  discoveries ;   but  it  lost 
nothing  by  those  discoveries,  although  its  position  was  now  seeond  to 
Melbourne. 

The  climatic  disturbances  affecting  New  South  Wales  have  been  alluded 
to ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  no  progress  was  achieved  during  the 
period.  A^culture,  it  is  true,  made  only  slight  advance,  and  no  beginning 
had  yet  been  made  of  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale,  but  the  great 
pastoral  industry  had  thriven,  in  spite  of  adverse  seasons,  and  Sydney,, 
on  its  part,  had  greatly  benefited  thereby.  The  stoppage  of  immigration, 
was  severely  felt  in  some  of  the  industries  of  the  State,  and  immigratioik 
lecturers  were  sent  to  England  to  attract  attention  to  the  resourcea  of 
New  South  Wales.  There  was,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  Australia^ 
a  demand  for  labourers  in  some  pursuits  in  excess  of  the  supply,  while 
there  was  a  dearth  of  emplojrment  in  other  branches  of  industry.  All 
the  trades  connected  with  the  pastoral  industry  were  fully  empk>yed  ; 
those  connected  with  the  building  industry,  depending  for  their  expannon 
upon  an  increase  of  population  were  in  a  very  different  condition,  especially 
i  n  Sydney.  In  1 866  there  was  very  keen  distress  amongst  mechanics;  and 
the  Government  of  the  State  established  relief  works  at  Hasletn's  Creek, 
where  considerable  numbers  of  men  were  employed  clearing  and  forming 
a  large  area  to  serve  as  a  cemetery.  Later  in  the  same  yeur  mmoom 
of  rich  gold  discoveries  in  the  Weddin  Mountains  attracted  many  of  tbe 
workers  away  from  the  city,  and  so  relieved  the  tensioa  of  the  labour 
market.     Queensland  was  troubled  about  the  same  time  with  a  large 
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number  of  parsons  wilHng  to  work,  for  whom  no  employment  was  ftvail- 
•able ;  bat  the  Qaeensknd  difficulty  differed  from  that  of  New  Sotzth 
Wales,  both  as  to  its  origin  and  the  class  affected.  The  want  of  employ- 
ment arose  from  a  neglect  of  the  ordinary  canons  of  good  government. 
It  was  the  credit  of  the  Government  that  was  impaired,  general 
business  remaining  unaffected.  A  brief  description  of  the  position  of 
affairs  at  this  period  will  be  found  in  the  historical  sketch  of  Queensland 
in  the  early  part  of  this  volume.  The  persons  who  felt  the  crisis  most 
«cutdy  were  the  unskilled  labourers  discharged  from  public  works  by 
reason  of  the  inability  of  the  Government  to  pay  its  way.  A  return 
to  the  principles  of  sound  finance,  which  <^  course  was  pot  accomplished 
in  A  mom^it,  removed  the  cause  of  the  crisis  and  with  it  the  labour 
difficolty. 

Wages  for  like  emplojnDaent  were  fairly  level  throughout  Australia 
daring  the  whole  period,  the  teiidiency  being  for  the  ra/te  for  skilled 
tBadesnen  to  fall  to  8&  per  day.  and  that  ior  general  labourers  to  58. 
fer  day.  The  fotllowing  tables  show  the  wages  in  some  of  the  principal 
mecbanieal  trades,  aaid  for  day  labourers  and  general  aervants,  paid  in 
1862  and  1871  in  the  cities  of  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Adelaide,  and 
Hobart.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  considerable  range  is  shown  for  most  of 
the  rates  paid  in  Melbourne.  There  were  two  reasons  for  this  :  First, 
there  was  a  greater  range  in  the  quality  of  the  workmen  than  in  the 
<»ther  cities ;  and,  secondly,  the  Melbourne  artisan  resisted  the  inevit- 
M^  fall  in  wages  more  strenuously  than  did  his  fellows  in  tke  other  cities. 


■QaM  of  WoriDsn. 


1861. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Vietoria. 


South 
Aus- 
tralia. 


Tas- 
mania. 


1871. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


aS!*  I    Tas- 


Cacpenters  ...... 

Blacksmiths     .. 

Bricklayers 

Muons     

Day  iahaaren ... 


8.  d. 

8.            8. 

8.    d. 

a.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.            8. 

8.  d. 

10  0 

8  to  10 

9  0 

7  0 

8  6 

8  to  10 

8  0 

10  0 

8  to  12 

10  0 

9  6 

8  6 

8  to  10 

8  0 

13  0 

8  to  12 

10  0 

8  6 

9  0 

8  to  10 

8  0 

10  0 

8  to  12 

9  0 

7  9 

86 

8  to  10 

8  0 

5  6 

5/7 

60 

7  0 

6  0 

5/. 

5  6 

8.  d. 
6  6 
6  6 
6  0 
6  6 
4  0 


The  lower  rates  shown  for  1871  were  not  accepted  without  demur, 
and  meetings  were  held  at  various  places  to  protest  against  the  reduction 
in  wages  ;  but  protests  were  unavailing  when  there  were  large  numbers  of 
-qualified  men  unable  to  obtain  employment  even  at  the  rates  objected  to. 

The  ratio  of  wages  of  female  servants  was  well  maintained  during 
this  period,  the  slight  fall  observable  in  1866  being  more  than  recovered. 
Fann  labourers  and  shepherds  suffered  a  slight  reduction  in  wages 
towards  the  end  of  the  period,  as  large  numbers  who  had  quitted  their 
employment  on  the  sheep  and  cattle  stations  for  the  gold-fields  returned 
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to  their  former  pursuits.  The  following  are  the  weekly  wages,  the  rates 
being  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging  provided  by  the  employers  : — 

1861.  1866.  1871. 

8.    d.  8.    d.  8.    d. 

Farm  labourerB 13  0  11  6  10  » 

Shepherds 13  0  13  0  11  9 

Cooks  (female) 11  0  10  0  11  6 

Housemaids 9  0  9  0  9  0 

Laundresses 11  0  10  0  10  9 

Nursemaids 8  0  7  0  8  0 

General  servants  (female) ^  10  0  0  0  9  0 

Farm  house-servants  and  dairy  women  ...  8  6  9  0  9  0 

The  year  186\  is  notable  in  labour  matters,  as  witnessing  a  crucial 
stage  in  the  agitation  against  the  admission  of  the  Chinese  to  Australia 
— an  agitation  which  for  many  years  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
determining  the  trend  of  domestic  and  industrial  legislation.  The  dis- 
covery of  gold  brought  to  Australian  shores  great  numbers  of  these 
aliens.  In  1852  they  began  to  arrive,  for  prior  to  that  year  their  presence, 
except  at  the  seaports,  was  practically  unknown.  Victoria  was  the  first 
place  of  settlement  chosen  by  them.  Although  their  number  at  the 
censusof  1854  was  not  greater  than  2,000,  the  local  Legislature  took  alarm, 
and  passed  an  Act  limiting  the  number  of  Chinese  to  be  brought  into 
the  country  to  one  for  every  10  tons  of  a  vessel's  cargo.  Five  other 
Acts  were  passed  between  1855  and  1864,  regulating  the  influx  of  these 
Asiatics.  In  1856  the  number  in  Australia  was  26,000,  and  of  these 
24,000  were  in  Victoria,  the  rest  being  in  New  South  Wales.  In  1859 
the  Chinese  inhabitants  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  numbered 
37,000,  or  about  4J  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  Chinese  were 
almost  wholly  adult  males,  and  if  this  number  be  compared  with  the 
adult  male  population  of  the  two  States  it  will  be  found  that  the  pro- 
portion in  the  year  named  was  not  less  than  11^  per  cent.  Victoria 
had  the  largest  share  of  these  aliens.  In  1861  there  were  about  38,300 
Chinese  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  viz.,  12,988  in  the  first- 
named,  and  24,732  in  the  latter  State.  Thenceforward  the  Chinese 
population  of  Victoria  rapidly  declined,  and  the  majority  of  those  leaving 
crossed  the  Murray  into  New  South  Wales. 

The  arrival  of  Chinese  was  at  no  time  viewed  with  equanimity  by  the 
whites ;  but  with  large  numbers  of  disappointed  gold-seekers  in  the 
country  there  was  a  growing  feeling  of  resentment,  and  in  1861  matters 
in  regard  to  this  class  of  immigration  reached  a  crisis.  The  gold-field 
opened  up  at  Burrangong,  in  New  South  Wales,  proved  extraordinarily 
rich  ;  a  great  rush  set  in  to  that  place,  and  large  crowds  of  the  Chinese 
flocked  to  the  diggings  there.  The  miners  received  this  influx  of  Asiatic 
fossickers  with  very  bad  grace,  and  convened  a  public  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  whether  "  Burrangong  was  a  European  or  a  Chinese 
territory."  They  likewise  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Assembly,  com- 
plaining of  the  swamping  of  the  field  by  thousands  of  Chinese.  This 
agitation  against  the  alien  miners  resulted  in  continuous  riotings.  The 
unfortunate  foreigners  were  ejected  from  their  claims,  their  tents  were 
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bamed,  and  they  were  genenJly  ill-used.  The  Government,  determined 
to  uphold  order  at  any  cost,  despatched  to  the  scene  of  the  riots — a  place 
called  Lambing  Flat — a  mixed  force  of  artillerymen,  with  two  121b. 
field-pieces,  some  men  of  the  12th  Regiment,  and  some  members  of  the 
mounted  police  forcow  The  Premier,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Charles 
Cowper,  also  visited  the  field  and  addressed  a  monster  meeting  of  the 
miners,  sympathising  with  their  grievances,  but  informing  them  that  no 
redress  could  be  obtained  until  riot  and  confusion  had  entirely  ceased. 
When  the  Premier  had  returned  to  Sydney  the  excitement  rapidly  ceased. 
A  new  rush  to  a  locality  named  Tipperaiy  Gully  lured  away  6,000  miners 
from  the  scene  of  their  former  disputes,  and  the  Chinese  departed  to  other 
fields.  Thus  ended  the  first  labour  conflict  between  the  Europeans  and 
the  Chinese,  who  from  that  date  onward  became  a  growing  menace  to 
the  character  of  the  settlement  of  the  Australian  States. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  a  Select  Committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
state  of  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  industries.  On  the  12th 
December,  1862,  this  Committee  brought  up  a  report  which  stated  that, 
from  the  evidence  taken,  it  was  shown  that  manufactures  had  not  in- 
creased during  twenty  years ;  that  many  which  had  flourished  in  the 
past  were  not  in  existence ;  and  that  in  consequence  thousands  of  youths 
were  wandering  about  the  streets  in  a  state  of  vagrancy,  instead  of 
learning  some  useful  trade.  This  statement  is,  however,  too  swee])ing 
to  be  accepted  literally,  and  is  not  supported  by  any  evidence  of  value. 
It  may  be  taken,  however,  as  indicating  the  popular  opinion  of  the  day, 
and  perhaps  as  a  tribute  to  the  superior  condition  of  aflairs  on  the  Vic- 
torian side  of  the  Murray  and  in  South  Australia.  The  slight  progress 
made  in  agriculture  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  more  rapid  develop- 
ment of  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  have  already  been  noticed.  In 
i^gard  to  manufactures,  none  of  the  States  could  claim  a  strong  position. 
If  there  were  nothing  else  against  the  manufacturers,  there  was  the 
absence  of  a  local  demand  for  the  products,  without  which  the  main- 
tenance of  industries  in  their  early  stages  is  always  difiicult,  and  some- 
times impossible.  Owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  statistics  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  with  exactness  of  the  amount  of  employment  aflbrded 
by  the  manufacturing  industries  of  1861.  So  far  as  the  records  now 
existing  enable  an  estimate  to  be  made,  the  persons  employed  in  the 
year  1862,  in  what  are  now  classified  as  manufivcturing  industries, 
were : — 

New  South  Wales 12,226 

Victoria  6,406 

Queensland 4,066 

South  Australia 6,066 

Western  Australia    373 

Tasmania 3,372 

The  chief  industries  in  New  South  Wales  were  the  grinding   or 
dressing   of  grain,   sugar-making,   distilling,    and    boat-building       In 
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Yietoria,  floor  and  grain  mills  gare  employment  to  553  penoiis,  no  otker 
indofltries  being  on  a  like  scala  In  1871  a  tctt  ocMuiiderable  change  is 
observabla  Tictoria  is  no  longer  a  minor  State,  and  as  regarda  manu- 
factories it  is  in  every  important  respect  superior  to  New  doath  Walea. 
It  is  still  difficalt  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the  number  of  peracms 
employed,  but  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  lair  ^iproKtmation : — 

Kew  South  Wales        13^98} 


Victoria 

QneoisUnd  ^. 
South  Aastralia ... 
Western  Anstrftlia 
Tasiniinia... 


19,MB 

5,^29 
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In  Victoria  the  largest  employment  was  afforded  by  breweries, 
clothing  factories,  saw-mills  and  joinery  works,  boot  fectories,  tanneries, 
iron  foundries  and  engineering  establi^nents,  and  potteries  and  brick- 
works ;  but  there  were  many  others  ef  growing  importance.  In  New 
South  Wales  the  industries  on  the  largest  scale  were  tobacco  factories, 
sugar-mills,  tanneries,  brick-works,  saw-mills,  iron  foundries  and 
engineering  establishments,  clothing  factories,  flour-mUls^  and  coach- 
building  establishments.  The  state  of  the  industries  throughout  Aus- 
tralia cannot,  however,  be  gauged  from  a  mere  statement  of  hands 
employed.  Most  of  the  industries  were  on  a  ^mall  nrale.  In  the  four  less 
p(^ulou8  States,  the  average  number  of  hands  to  each  establishment  was 
not  more  than  three  or  four,  and  onlv  in  the  capital  cities  was  there  a 
considerable  employment  of  machine^. 

The  prices  of  the  principal  articles  of  consumption  were  greatly 
reduced  in  this  period  as  compared  with  those  of  previous  years  following 
the  gold  discoveries;  rents  also  showed  a  gpreat  reduction.  Taking 
the  seven  articles  in  common  use,  prices  for  which  hai-e  been  given  for 
other  periods,  the  following  were  the  averages  for  Sydney : — 

Retail  Pricks  nv  Sydney. 


Y^ 

Bread 

Rice 

Beef 

Sugmr 

Beer  (Col.) 

Butter 

Potatoes 

a  wc« 

2  lb.  limf. 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

pergml. 

per  lb. 

percwt. 

d. 

d. 

d 

d. 

ff.  d. 

8.  d. 

9.  d. 

1859 

6 

H 

4 

5 

4    0 

1  10 

8    0 

1860 

«i 

5 

4 

H 

3    6 

1     6 

7    6 

1961 

^ 

4 

3 

!^ 

3    6 

1     8 

7    3 

1562 

44 

3 

44 

44 

2    0 

2    3 

8    0 

1863 

4 

3 

4* 

44 

1     6 

1    6 

7    0 

18M 

H 

3 

4 

44 

2    0 

I    6 

5    0 

1865 

74 

3 

3 

44 

2    0 

1     9 

8    0 

1866 

64 

4 

3 

4 

2    0 

I     3 

6    0 

1867 

84 

H 

24 

4 

1    6 

1    6 

7    0 

1863 

4 

4 

34    . 

4 

2    0 

1     3 

9    0 

1569 

n 

3 

2      1 

4 

1    4 

1     6 

4    0 

1870    , 

H 

3 

•^4 

4 

1    4 

1    3 

5    0 

1871 

H 

24 

24 

4 

2    3 

1     3 

4    0 
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The  prices  stated  above  are  for  articles  of  good  quality.  Cheaper 
articles  of  low  quality  went  into  consumption,  but  not  to  any  very  con- 
siderable extent.  Bread,  for  example,  was  rertailed  in  some  places  at  one 
penny  per  loaf  less  than  quoted,  while  low  grade  sugar  was  also  retailed 
at  abouft  one  penny  per  pouad  less  than  showiu  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  following  statement  of  prices  for  Melbourne  during  the 
same  period.  The  figures  in.  most  cases  are  approximate.  It  is  always 
difficult  in  dealing  with  prices  to  determine  if  the  quality  of  the  articles 
is  the  same  in  each  year  compared*  It  most  be  understood  that  the 
prices  given  have  reference  to  the  total  quantity  entering  into  con- 
sumption. In  some  years  there  was  an  extraordinary  range  in  the 
figures  quoted.  Thus,  in  1859,  potatoes  sold  at  37s.  4d.  per  cwt.,  and 
in  1860  at  32s.  8d.  per  cwt.  for  a  short  period ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
very  little  entered  into  consumption  at  these  prices,  especially  as  bread 
was,  weight  for  weight,  much  cheaper. 

Retail  Phicbs  in  Melbourne. 


Tear. 

Bread 
perSlbi 

loaf. 

Rice 
per  lb. 

Beef  per  lb. 

Sugar  per  lb. 

Freeh 
Butter 
]>erlb. 

Potatoes 

per  cwt. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

ft.  d. 

8.  d. 

1859 

7 

4 

7    to  10 

H 

2  10 

9    4 

1S60 

6 

34 

44  *>    6 

4 

2    6 

9    4 

1861 

5 

34 

34  m    44 

4 

1     6 

9    4 

18^ 

4 

34 

3    „     6 

4S 

2    3 

4    8 

1863 

4 

34 

4    „     7 

*i 

2    6 

9    4 

1864 

6 

H 

4    „     64 

44 

1    3 

4    8 

1865 

6 

34 

4    „     9 

H 

3    0 

4    8 

1866 

1       ^i 

34 

4    „     9 

6i 

3    0 

4    8 

1867 

'       44 

4 

2    „    7 

*i 

1    8 

4    8 

1868 

5 

34 

2    „     64 

4* 

1    7 

9    4 

1869 

■         44 

34 

3    „    7 

44 

2    2 

10    0 

1870 

,         3t 

34 

3    „    6 

44 

1     9 

4    8 

1871 

^4 

34 

4    „     8 

4i 

0  10 

8    2 

The  prices  of  commodities  in  the  Adelaide  market  were,  on  the  whole, 
lesi  tlnn  in  Melbourne,  but  wages  ruled  higher  in  the  latter  city, 
although,  as  a&irs  became  settled  after  the  gold  rushes  had  subsided, 
prices  tendfed  to  become  level  in  the  great  centres  of  population.  Bread 
was  Bsually  cheaper  in  Adelaide  than  elsewhere,  and  meat  cheaper  in 
Sydney,  while  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  as  well  as  butter  and 
cheese,  were,  towards  the  end  of  the  period  under  review,  of  less  price 
in  Melbourne.  Imported  goods  varicl  in  price  with  the  duties  payable ; 
neverihelesa  importers  continued  to  keep  a  semblance  of  e<piality  in 
<luotati(xia  in  the  various  cities  by  adapting  the  quality  of  the  goods  to 
the  prices  obtainable. 
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The  following  statement  refers  to  Adelaide : — 

RETAn.  Pricks  in  Adelaide. 


Year. 


Bratd 
per  2  lb. 


d. 

1859 

6 

I860 

6i 

1861 

3i 

18G2 

3i 

1863 

3i 

1864 

5 

1865 

5 

1866 

4 

1867 

3 

1868 

44 

1869 

3i 

1870 

4 

1871 

34 

Rloe  per  lb. 

Beefparlb.  1 

d. 

d. 

3 

54 

3 

6 

3 

44 

3 

44 

3 

41 

3 

5 

3 

74 

3 

7J 

3 

4« 

3 

3i 

3 

4 

3 

5 

3 

4 

1 

Sngwperlb.' 


d. 

5 


5 


5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Fretb 
Batter 
per  lb. 


B. 

1 
1 

d. 

2 

1 

1 

8 

0  11 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1  3 
1  6 
1  0 
0  10 


Poftatoes 
per  cwt. 


8.     fl. 

8  10 

8  9 

6  0 
8  0 

10  0 

7  3 

8  O 

7  lU 
5  H 
5  0 

8  :i 

4  9 

3  10 


The  monetary  position  during  the  period  was  very  peculiar.  Up  to 
1861  interest  allowed  on  deposits  for  twelve  months  by  the  banks  was 
5  per  cent.  In  the  year  named  the  rate  was  reduced  to ,4  der  cent.,  and 
remained  unchanged  until  1865,  when  it  was  increased  to  6  per  cent, 
for  some  and  6h  per  cent,  for  other  banks,  private  compiuiies  offering 
as  much  as  7  per  cent.  These  high  rates  continued  till  August,  1867, 
when  the  interest  fell  to  5  per  cent.,  and  during  the  following  year  was 
reduced  by  successive  stages  to  3^  per  cent.  In  the  succeeding  year 
the  rate  was  increased,  first  to  4^  per  cent,  and  then  to  5  per  cent.,  at 
which  figure  it  remained  until  1871,  when  there  was  again  a  reduction 
to  4  per  cent. 

The  money  market  was  much  disturbed  owing  to  the  necessities  of 
some  of  the  State  Governments.  There  was  a  Targe  amount  of  New 
Zealand  Government  debentures  bearing  interest  at  8  per  cent,  on  salo 
in  Sydney,  and  the  New  South  Wales  Government  was  so  pressed  for 
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money  that,  at  one  time,  it  found  itself  compelled  to  place  its  5  per 
cent,  debentures  at  £70  per  £100  of  stock,  allowing  for  redemption  in 
twenty-eight  years  at  par.  This  was  equal  to  paying  nearly  7  J  per  cent, 
interest 

The  Grovemments  of  several  of  the  States  favoured  the  policy  of 
assisted  immigration,  and  during  the  ten  years  1861-1870,  135,702 
persons  arrived  in  Australia,  wholly  or  partly  at  the  public  expense. 
Of  these,  18,165  came  to  New  South  Wales,  46,594  to  Victoria,  56,586 
to  Queensland,  13,730  to  South  Australia,  and  627  to  Tasmania.  The 
total  accession  of  population  from  abroad  during  the  same  period  waH 
173,277,  viz.,  68,191  to  Queensland,  45,539  to  New  South  Wales, 
38,935  to  Victoria,  17,949  to  South  Australia,  and  5,891  to  Western 
Australia;  Tasmania,  however,  lost  3,228  persons  by  emigration. 
Though  the  country  badly  needed  opening  up,  little  progress  was  made 
during  this  period  in  railway,  extension,  the  average  length  of  line 
opened  being  rather  less  than  80  miles  a  year. 

During  this  period  business  was  very  much  disturbed  in  New  South 
Wales  owing  to  the  depredations  of  the  bushrangers.  From  1860  to 
1870  was  the  great  bushranging  epoch  in  the  State's  history,  which 
memorised  such  unworthy  names  as  those  of  Frank  Gardiner,  the 
Clarkes,  Dunn,  Johnnie  Gilbert,  Ben  Hall,  Morgan,  Power,  "  Thunder- 
bolt,'' and  O'Malley.  The  existence  of  this  dangerous  bushranging 
pest  was  a  source  of  keen  embarrassment  to  the  Government,  and  a 
standing  challenge  to  every  Ministry  which  accepted  office. 

Industrial  Period — 1872-1893, 

The  twenty-two  years  from  1872  to  1893  do  not  call  for  such  lengthened 
notice  as  former  epochs,  inasmuch  as  the  statistics  to  be  found  in  variouH 
parts  of  this  volume  give  a  detailed  illustration  of  the  progress  made 
during  the  period.  The  preceding  period  had  closed  somewhat  tamely. 
Population  was  not  being  attracted  in  any  great  numbers  ;  the  demand 
{or  land  was  not  by  any  means  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  consideration  of  the  facilities  afforded  for  its  purchase,  nor  was 
there  any  extensive  cultivation  upon  the  land  which  was  bought.  The 
efforts  that  were  made  for  the  development  of  the  country  were  not 
well  sustained,  except,  perhaps,  in  Victoria,  while  railway  construction 
was  almost  suspended.  Expenditure  by  the  Government  on  public 
works,  either  from  revenue  or  from  the  proceeds  of  loans,  was  small, 
while  little  private  capital  found  its  way  to  the  country.  In  such 
circumstances  the  industrial  condition  could  not  be  said  to  have  been 
hopefuL  Nevertheless,  causes  were  at  work  which  were  to  afifect 
materially  the  progress  of  Australia,  especially  of  the  eastern  States. 

The  great  discoveries  of  gold  during  the  early  fifties  had  given 
strength  to  the  opinion  that  mining  would  speedily  and  permanently 
oust  pastoral  pursuits  from  the  first  position  amongst  the  industries  of 
the  country.     This  expectation   was   soon  disproved.     From  1872  to 
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1893  the  position  of  Austmlia  aa  a  gold^rodadng  ooantry  gitatly 
declined.     In  Victoria,  the  chief  producer,  the  yield  of  the  precioas 
metal  fell  away  from  over  £5,000,(KK>,  at  the  beginning  of  the  period, 
to  a  little  over  £2,300,000  towards  its  its  close.     In  New  South  Wales 
the  industry,  which  seemed  very  promising  in  1872,  in  which  year  it 
yielded  £1,644,000,  fell  away  to  less  than  one-fifth  of  that  qnanti^  in 
1888.     Queensland,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to  display  the  richness  ef 
its  gold  mines.     In  1872  the  mines  of  that  State  already  showed  the 
respectable  yield  of  £500,000  ;  this  vas  rapidly  increased,  and  in  1878 
the  value  of  gold  obtained  exceeded  a  mSlion  steiiing,  and  ten  yesm 
later  it  was  two  and  a  half  millions.     This  satisfactory  condition  of 
things  was  due  to  large  discoveries  of  the  precioas  metal  at  Bockhampton 
and   Gympie,  and  subsequently  to  the  wonderful  deposits  found   at 
Mount  Morgan.     Tasmania  could  scarcely  be  called  a  gold-producing 
country  at  the  beginning  of  this  period ;  .but  in  1877  the  famous  qnartx 
roef,  afterwards  worked  by  the  Tasmanian  Gk>ld  Mining  Company,  was 
discovered,  and  in  1879  the  yield  reached  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling, 
and,  although  it  fell  away  in  subsequent  years,  the  discovery  was  moat 
opportune.     The  gold  discoveries  in  Western  Australia  do  not  belong 
to  this  period,  but  the  long* accepted  dictum  that  the  country  was  with- 
out minerals  was  fully  disproved,  and  in  1893,  the  year  which  closes  the 
epoch  under  review,  the  gold  won  was  valued  at  £421,000. 

The  chief  coaUfields  in  the  vicinity  of  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales, 
yielded  in  1872  about  1,000,000  tons ;  this  was  increased  in  1891  to 
over  4,000,000  tons;  and  as  370  tons  represents  the  employment  of  one 
man  in  or  about  the  mines,  the  benefit  of  the  additional  output  may  be 
estimated.  Queensland,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania  also  began  during  the 
period  to  open  up  their  coal-fields,  but  the  value  of  the  combined  output 
of  the  three  States,  in  1893,  was  under  £200,000. 

Valuable  deposits  of  other  minerals  were  also  worked  to  a  considerable 
extent.  In  New  South  Wales,  tin  and  copper  were  rained  for  during 
the  whole  period,  the  greatest  value  of  production  being  £568,000  for 
tin  in  1881,  and  £473,000  for  copper  in  1883.  The  quantity  of  these 
metals  obtained  was  largely  influenced  by  the  weather  conditions,  winch 
in  some  years  were  most  unfavourable,  while  the  extraordinary  fliustua- 
tions  in  the  price  of  the  metals  in  the  European  markets  also  adversely 
affected  their  production. 

Mining  for  silver  became  an  important  industry  in  New  South  Wales 
in  1885,  and  for  the  following  year  the  3aeld  of  silver  and  lead,  the  two 
metals  being  found  in  conjunction,  was  about  half  a  million  sterling ; 
in  1891  the  value  of  the  output  was  £3,600,000,  and  in  1893  it  was 
still  over  £3,000,000. 

In  South  Australia,  copper-mining  was  an  important  industry,  and 
added  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  State,  although  towards  the  close  of 
the  period  the  output  was  greatly  diminished,  chiefly  through  labour 
disturbances.  Queensland  produced  large  quantities  of  tin  and  copper 
in  the  earlier  years,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  period,  both  metals 
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being  affected  by  a  fall  in  price,  the  output,  eBpecially  of  copper,  was 
ooiuoderably  smaller.  In  Tasmania,  there  was  an  opportune  disoovery 
of  tin  at  Mount  Bischoff  in  1871,  when  the  island  stood  badly  in  need 
of  an  impetus  to  tn.^  and  thiB  import«rt  find  marks  tbe  banning  of 
a  new  era  in  the  mining  and  indastrial  history  of  the  State.  The  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  Tasmania  has  already  been  alluded  to.  Valuable 
lodes  of  silver-lead  and  copper  were  found  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
island,  notably  silver-lead  at  Mount  Zeehan  in  1885,  gold  and  copper 
at  Mount  Lyell  in  1886,  and  silver  and  lead  at  Heazlewood  in  1887. 

Taking  Australia  as  a  whole,  agriculture  made  gi*eat  progress  from 
1873  onwards.  In  1872  the  area  under  crop,  exclusive  of  that  devoted 
to  grass,  was  2,491,023  acres;  in  1880  this  had  been  increased  to 
4,583,894  acres  ;  in  1890  to  5,430,221  acres.  Of  the  larger  States,  the 
least  progress  was  made  by  New  South  Wales,  if  progress  be  measured 
by  acres  under  crop.  In  the  ten  years,  from  1872  to  1882,  the  breadth 
of  land  devoted  to  the  plough  was  increased  by  247,689  acres,  as  com- 
pared with  709,479  acres  in  Victoria,  and  1,267,482  acres  in  South 
Australia.  The  smallness  of  the  population  in  Western  Australia  pre- 
cluded any  attempt  at  cultivation  on  a  large  scale,  while  Tasmania^ 
with  its  small  home  market,  and  entrance  barred  to  the  markets  acrosa 
the  straits,  made  very  little  progress,  the  area  under  crop  in  1893  being 
only  179,000  acres,  as  compared  with  156,000  acres  twenty  years 
previously.  So  early  as  1852,  South  Australia  had  produced  sufficient 
wheat  for  its  own  requirements,  and  was  exporting  its  surplus,  part  to 
Great  Britain,  and  part  to  New  South  Wales  and  other  States  with 
deficient  production,  while,  so  far  as  foodstuffs  were  concerned,  Victoria 
also  became  independent  of  outside  assistance  in  1877.  The  value  of 
the  country's  production,  however,  is  not  to  be  estimated  merely  by  the 
acreage  under  crop.  The  maize  and  sugar  crops  of  New  South  Wales, 
estimated  by  their  yield,  would  represent  four  times  their  area  in  wheat 
land.  A  more  exact  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  industry 
may  be  obtained  from  the  figures  relating  to  the  value  of  production. 
Judged  by  this  standard,  the  production  of  Victoria  stood  easily  first 
during  the  whole  period,  while  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia,, 
with  almost  equal  values,  were  second  and  third  In  1871  the  return 
from  agriculture  in  the  Commonwealth  States  was  £8,941,000,  equiva- 
lent to  £5  7s.  2d.  per  inhabitant;  in  1881  the  value  had  increased  to 
£15,519,000,  or  £6  17s.  9d  per  inhabitant ;  while  in  1891  the  produc- 
tion reached  £16,480,000,  or  £5  3s.  6d.  per  inhabitant.  This  satisfactory 
iSBidt  was  obtained  in  spite  of  a  fall  of  about  one-third  in  the  prices  of 
a^eultural  products.  Further  details  in  regard  to  agriculture  will  be 
found  in  the  chapter  dealing  specifically  with  this  question. 

When  the  development  of  the  pastoral  industry  during  this  period  is 
considered,  it  will  be  readily  understood  how  it  happened  that  certain 
Btates,  well  fitted  for  agriculture,  showed  comparatively  little  progresa 
in  the  breadth  of  land  brought  under  tillage.  Leaving  aside  for  the 
present  the  question  of   prices,  and  considering  only  the  volume  of 
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production;  it  will  be  found  that  this  period  was  the  one,  of  all.  others, 
most  favourable  to  the  pastoral  industry.  Taking  Australia  as  a  whole, 
the  following  figures,  giving  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  and  the 
weight  of  the  wool  clip  at  various  periods,  illustrate  the  position  of  the 
industry : — 


Tcttr. 


Cattic 


Sheep. 


Wool 


No. 

No. 

lb. 

1871 
1881 
1891 
1893 

4,277,228 

8,010,991 

11,029,499 

11,546,833 

40,072,955 

65,078,341 

106,419,751 

99,799,759 

211,413,500 
324,286,100 
543,495,800 
601,085,000 

The  favourable  position  of  the  pastoral  industry  was  niaintaiced 
almost  throughout  the  period  in  spite  of  a  considerable  fall  in  the  prices 
of  the  staple  articles  of  production.  This  was  especially  the  case  in 
New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  In  New  South  Wales  the  wool-clip 
in  1871  weighed  about  74,000,000  lb.;  in  1892  it  was  nearly  live 
times  that  weight.  In  Queensland  the  chief  interest  was  cattle-grazing, 
and  the  number  of  cattle  increased  nearly  sixfold  in  twenty  years — that 
is  to  say,  from  1,168,000  in  1871  to  6,192,000  in  1891.  The  first  check 
to  this  prosperous  state  of  affairs  was  brought  about  by  the  fall  in  prices. 
High  prices  for  all  classes  of  local  produce  obtained  in  1875;  but  from 
that  year  to  1877  there  was  a  reduction  equal  to  about  14  per  cent. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  reduced  prices  the  industry  was  highly  profitable-, 
especially  as  the  flocks  tended  to  increase  largely  in  numbers.  Good 
prices  prevailed  until  1884,  but  there  was  a  further  fall  of  16  per  cent 
in  the  ensuing,  two  years.  In  1886  the  country  began  to  feel  the  efifects 
of  price  reduction,  which  almost  counterbalanced  the  larger  returns 
due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  stock  depastured.  From  1886  to 
1890  prices  continued  with  little  change,  but  from  1890  to  1894  there 
was  a  steady  decline,  the  fall  in  the  four  years  being  equal  to  30  per 
cent.  During  the  nineteen  years,  1875  to  1894,  the  total  decline  was 
equivalent  to  49  per  cent.,  and  affected  all  descriptions  of  pastoral 
prcxiucts;  and  as  there  was  no  corresponding  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
production,  and  little  in  the  cost  of  transport,  the  reduced  prices  prt)ved 
a  very  severe  blow  to  the  staple  industry  of  the  conntr}-. 

The  various  manufacturing  industries  prospered  over  the  greater  por- 
tion of  this  period.  The  number  of  hands  employed  in  Victoria  in 
1873  was  24,495;  in  1880  the  number  had  increased'to  38,141 ;  in  1885 
to  49,297 ;  and  in  1889  to  57,432.  This  was  the  year  of  greatest 
prosperity  in  Victoria.  Thenceforward  the  manufacturing  industry 
greatly  declined,  and  in  1893  the  number  of  hands  employed  was  39,473, 
or  no  greater  than  in  the  year  1883.  In  New  South  Wales,  also,  there 
was  considerable  impetus  given  to  the  manufacturing  industry,  which 
in  1889  gave  employment  to  45,564  persons;  but,  influenced  by  the  same 
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causes  that  affected  Victoria,  the  number  of  persons  employed  fell  awaj 
in  1893  to  38,918. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  period  the  expenditure  of  borrowed  money 
by  the  States  was  very  moderate;  but  as  money  became  easier  to  obtain 
in  the  London  markets,  the  various  Governments  availed  themselves  of 
their  opportunities  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  public  debt  of  New 
South  Wales  in  1871  stood  at  about  10^  millions  ;  in  1881  it  was  still 
below  17  millions ;  from  1881  to  1891  it  rose  to  53  millions,  showing 
an  increase  of  36  mUlions  in  ten  years.  During  the  greater  part  of  this 
period  New  South  Wales  had  an  abundantly  large  land  revenue,  which 
was  expended  for  current  purposes ;  this,  added  to  a  huge  loan  expendi- 
ture, rarely  less  than  £4,000,000  a  year,  gave  the  State  a  predominating 
influence  in  the  labour  market  of  the  Continent. 

In  Victoria  there  was  much  the  same  condition  of  affairs,  except  that 
the  Government  had  not  any  considerable  revenue  from  the  sale  of  its 
public  lands.  In  1871  the  public  debt  in  Victoria  stood  at  12  millions  ; 
in  1881  at  22^  millions,  and  in  1891  at  43|  millions.  In  some  years, 
oonsiilering  the  number  of  the  population,  the  loan  expenditure  was 
prodigious,  although  never  on  so  lavish  a  scale  as  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  largest  outpouring  in  any  one  year  from  loan  funds  was  in  1890, 
when  £4, 1 34,000  was  expended.  Queensland  also  indulged  in  borrowing 
on  a  scale  much  beyond  its  requirements.  From  1872  to  1882  the 
expenditure  from  loan  funds  was  nearly  £900,000  a  year.  From  1882 
to  1892  it  averaged  between  one  and  two  millions.  In  South  Australia 
the  State  expenditure  from  loans  during  the  period  1872  to  1892  was 
scarcely  ever  less  than  one  million  a  year,  in  some  years  rising  to  as 
ranch  as  If  million.  Western  Australia  was  the  only  State  in  which 
the  loan  exDenditure  was  kept  within  reasonable  proportions,  its  total 
debt  iu  189^  being  only  £1,613,000.  In  Tasmania,  from  1880  to  1890, 
4^  millions  was  added  to  the  public  debt,  expenditure  slackening  off 
after  1891. 

In  the  eastern  States  the  year  1892  was  the  first  to  show  a  restricted 
loan  expenditure,  the  total  for  the  five  States,  which  in  1889  had  been 
over  11  millions,  and  in  1890  about  10  millions,  falling  to  less  than 
3  millions — equivalent  to  a  shrinkage  of  at  least  7  millions.  This  sudden 
contraction  of  expenditure  had  a  mo.Ht  serious  effect  upon  the  labour 
market,  and  at  least  40,000  men,  accustomed  to  look  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  to  contractors  working  under  the  Grovernment  for  their  employ 
ment,  were  thrown  upon  the  labour  market,  which  immediately  became 
disorganised.  Indeed,  so  far  as  New  South  Wales  was  concerned,  the 
labour  market  was  disorganised  even  in  1888,  a  state  of  affairs  which 
(lid  not  altogether  result  from  the  cessation  of  expenditure  on  public 
works.  Large  numbers  of  persons  had  been  attracted  from  the  other 
States  by  the  extravagant  expenditure  and  vigorous  inmiigration  policy 
of  preceding  years,  and  on  the  Government  reducing  their  expenditure 
from  extravagance  to  moderation,  thereby  involving  a  decrease  of  about 
three  millions  sterling,  some  15,000  men  were  left  without  employment. 
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To  znitagBte  the  distrraB  eonBequent  upon  the  inability  of  the  emDsanmty 

to  absorb  so  much  labour  thus  thrust  upon  it,  the  Govemiaent  staxted 
relief  works,  still  farther  attracting  the  unemployed  to  ttie  Tidnity  of 
Sydney,  and  an  expenditure  oi  nearly  ;£400»()00  was  incarred  apoa 
useless  works  before  they  were  abandoned* 

As  afieeting  the  industrial  oonditioa  of  the  country,  the  iraportatioo 
oi  private  capital  for  inTestment,  in  addition  to  that  brought  by  persons 
taking  up  their  abode  in  the  Btate,  was  almoedi  as  im^rtant  aa  the  iafcro- 
duction  oi  money  by  the  various  State  Governments  and  by  the  local 
governing  bodies.  During  the  twenty-two  years  under  review,  the  amoant 
of  private  capital  sent  to  New  Soath  Wales  fer  investment,  in  exoesa  of 
wIiAt  was  withdrawn,  amounted  to  some  19  millions,  and  the  monejr 
brought  by  persons  coming  to  the  country  -was  over  23  miUions.  The 
bulk  of  tho  capital  sent  for  investment  came  within  the  five  years 
1886-1890,*  and  with  the  assistance  of  what  was  expended  by  the  State 
during  the  same  period  and  the  preceding  one,  helped  to  bring  about  the 
industrial  inflation  so  characteristic  of  those  years.  The  investments 
made  daring  1871-1885  in  Victoria  by  persons  outside  that  State  were 
very  moderate  in  their  amounts,  and  were  probably  not  greater  than 
the  investments  of  Victorians  in  other  States.  During  the  years 
1886-1890,  entirely  different  conditions  prevailed.  In  the  short  period 
of  five  years  the  private  capital  introduced  or  withdrawn  fixun  invest- 
ments outside  the  State  exceeded  j£3 1,500,000 — a  prodigious  sum  when 
the  population  of  the  State  is  considered ;  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  during  the  same  five  years  the  borrowings  of  the  State  Government 
and  of  the  local  bodies  exceeded  17  millions^  it  is  easy  to  understand 
the  extraordinary  inflation  which  arose,  especially  in  Melbourne  and 
the  surrounding  district.  Every  branch  of  industry  was  affected  by  the 
large  amounts  of  capital  available  in  the  Melbourne  maricet,  and  wages^ 
rent,  and  the  price  of  land  reached  very  high  figures.  Speculation  waA 
carried  on  to  the  point  where  it  became  gambling,  and  all  classes  of 
real  property  assumed  fictitious  values.  As  illustrative  of  this,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  rental  value  of  Melbourne  and  suburbs  during 
the  boom  period  was  £6,815,315,  which  became  reduced  when  the  boom 
collapsed  in  1893  to  £5,847,079.  In  Sydney  the  inflation  brought 
rental  values  of  the  metropolitan  district  to  £6,067,882,  which  waa 
reduced  by  the  year  1897  to  £5,022,910.  All  the  States  except 
Western  Australia  and  South  Australia  were  the  recipients  of  the 
attention  of  the  British  investor.  Queensland  received  nearly  nine 
millions  of  private  capital  in  the  five  years  1881-85,  large  investmenta 
Doing  also  made  in  the  immediately  preceding  quinquennial  period. 
.From  1885  onwards,  however,  there  was  a  tendency  in  Qaeensl&nd  to 
withdraw  capital.  Tasmania  received  about  one  million  pounds  during 
the  five  years  1871-1875  for  investment  on  private  account,  and  in  the 
subsequent  five-yearly  periods  the  amount  invested  varied  between 
£400,000  and  £500,000.  These  sums  were  not  larger  than  the  island 
State  could   readily  absorb.     There  can  be  no    doubt  whatever  that 
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during  many  years  Australia  received  more  capital,  both  public  and 
private,  than  could  be  legitimately  utilised,  and  no  small  portion  of  it 
was  necessarily  devoted  to  purposes  purely  speculative.  Many  persons 
became  suddenly  rich  by  land  speculation ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  the 
land  which  they  sold  had  a  productive  value  far  short  of  the  interest 
represented  by  the  purchase  money,  many  of  the  purchasers,  of  whom 
there  were  thousands,  became  embarrassed,  and  it  was  some  years  before 
they  could  free  themselves  from  their  difficulties.  The  financial  institu- 
tions,  which  had  greatly  assisted  to  promote  the  speculations,  became 
involved  also,  and  by  the  failure  of  their  customers  to  redeem  mortgages, 
these  institutions,  including  several  of  the  banks,  became  the  possessors 
of  a  large  amount  of  property  on  which  advances  had  been  made  beyond 
all  possibility  of  recovery.  There  was,  however,  an  evil  of  greater 
consequence  than  the  temporary  inflation  of  values.  It  will  be  readily 
conceived  that  the  introduction  of  capital  within  the  limits  of  absorption, 
and  the  application  of  it  to  productive  purposes,  are  conducive  to  true 
progress  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  over-introduction  of  capital,  how- 
ever applied,  means  arrest  of  progress.  An  example  of  this  may  be  taken 
from  the  history  of  New  South  Wales  during  this  period.  Of  the  twenty- 
two  years  comprising  this  industrial  period,  1885  and  1886  witnessed 
the  largest  introduction  of  capital,  namely,  £11,470,000  in  the  former, 
and  £10,028,000  in  the  latter  year.  It  is  therefore  not  astonishing  to 
iind  that  the  value  of  domestic  produce  exported  in  those  two  years^. 
when  compared  with  the  population,  was  less  than  in  any  other  period- 
smce  the  discovery  of  gold.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
the  money  introduced  by  the  State  or  by  private  persona  was  to  any 
large  extent  absolutely  wasted.  The  States  carried  out  many  public 
works  of  a  remunerative  character  and  highly  beneficial  to  the  com- 
mimity  generally,  and  the  foundations  of  many  important  industries 
were  laid  by  private  enterpiise  during  the  period.  It  is  true  many 
private  investors  suffered  great  loss  by  the  fall  in  prices  wliich  subse- 
quently occurred,  but  this  was  a  private  evil  and  not  a  national  one. 
The  most  detrimental  effect  produced  by  the  "  boom,"  as  it  is  called, 
was  the  withdrawal  of  large  bodies  of  men  from  productive  purposes 
and  the  derangement  in  the  labour  market  which  immediately  ensued. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  wages  and  cost  of  living,  the  greater  part  of 
this  period  was  an  extremely  prosperous  one,  improving  year  by  year 
from  1872  onwards.  At  no  period,  except  in  the  five  golden  years, 
1853-7,  were  wages  so  high,  and  at  no  previous  period  was  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  so  great  The  tide  of  improvement  reached  its  highest 
level  just  before  1885,  and  in  1886  the  signs  of  a  reaction  were  visible. 
This  was  unfortunately  coincident  with  the  fall  in  prices  already  spoken 
of.  The  profits  of  capital  became  reduced  and  employers  immediately 
attempted  to  re<iuce  wages.  In  188G  and  the  five  years  following, 
naany  strikes  and  trade  disputes  occurred.  In  New  Soutfe  Wales,  in 
1886-87,  work  in  some  of  the  southern  district  collieries  was  suspended 
for  nearly  twelve  months  by  strikes  and  disputes ;  in  1888  the  coal 
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miners  in  the  northern  districts  were  on  strike  for  several  months  ;  Mid 
in  1888  and  1889  the  completion  of  varioae  large  public  works  threw 
out  of  employment  some  1 2,000  men — no  inconsiderable  proportion  of 
the  unskilled  labour  of  the  country.  In  1890  the  maritime  and  pastoral 
industries  were  disturbed  by  strikes  and  disputes,  very  hurtful  to  the 
community  in  general  and  the  working  class  in  particular  ;  and  in  \S92 
another  disa5ttrous  strike  occurred,  causing  the  silver-mines  at  Bpoken 
Hill  to  remain  idle  foi*  nearly  three  months. 

The  bulk  of  the  production  of  Australia  is  for  export,  and  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  pastoral  industry,  with  the  exception  of 
meat,  is  consumed  in  the  country.  The  mineral  products  are  also  almoRt 
entirely  exported,  and  there  is  a  surplus  production  of  bread  stvflk 
The  prices,  therefore,  which  the  Australian  producer  can  obtain  for  his 
produce  are  determined  by  prices  and  conditions  in  Europe  or  America, 
over  which  he  can  exercise  little  or  no  control.  As  a  consequence,  with 
a  fall  in  prices  of  staple  produce,  employers  almost  invariably  seek  to 
l)alance  their  accounts  by  a  reduction  in  wages;  and  under  existiug 
conditions  it  is  practically  necessary,  if  prodiiction  is  to  continue, 
that  the  employees'  wages  should  fa,\\  with  the  prices  obtained  for 
the  commodity  produced.  In  1891  and  the  following  years,  Australia 
as  a  whole  was  face  to  face  with  a  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  produc- 
tion, and  a  decline  in  prices.  The  wage-earners  were  slow  to  concede 
the  necessity  of  wages  sharing  in  the  general  decline,  and  this  was  the 
root  difficulty  which  caused  the  lalx)ur  troubles  preceding  the  crisis  of 
1893.  It  has  been  attempted  in  some  quarters  to  fix  upon  the 
Labourers'  Unions  the  responsibility  for  the  events  of  that  year.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  country  was  entirely  over-capitalised,  that 
land  values  had  risen  exorbitantly  in  the  principal  cities,  and  that  th<* 
banks  and  financial  institutions  were  largely  concerned  in  maintaining 
the  position  of  speculators,  avKi  were  themselves,  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  law  and  of  their  charters,  the  holders,  either  as  mortgagees  in 
possession  or  directly,  of  large  squattages  and  landed  properties  in  the 
cities  and  towns,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  if  the  working  classes  had 
obediently  acquiesced  in  all  the  demands  for  a  reduction  of  wages,  the 
crisis  would  still  have  happened.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  eventa,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  crisis  was  by  no  means  the  disaster  which 
has  been  pictured.  On  the  contrary,  as  will  be  seen  from  other  parts 
of  this  volume  dealing  with  the  progress  of  production,  all  the  producing 
interests  of  the  State  can  look  back  to  this  time  as  a  period  of  general 
awakening,  and  general  production  has  made  far  greater  progress  sinor 
1893  than  ever  before,  in  spite  of  adverse  seasons  and  persistently  knr 
prices. 

The  flourishing  condition  of  the  pastoral  industry  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  this  period  gave  a  marked  impetus  to  the  export 
trade.  In  1872  the  total  value  of  the  exports  of  the  six  States  amounted 
to  J&32,2 12,000 ;  this  was  an  extremely  large  showing  for  a  population 
of  only  1,708,.402.      In    1875  the  value  of  exports  had  grown   to 
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X3d,704,OOO,  lepresenting  £20  lis.  3d.  per  Lead  of  popnlatdoB ;  in  1880 
it  reached  Jg42,67 1,000  4Mr  £19  6«.  Sd.  per  head  of  population;  in  1885 
it  was  £44,7^2,000  or  £16  158.  Id.  per  head;  and  in  1891  the  total 
reached  the  enotakoaB  figure  of  £63,138,800,  which  is  equivalent  to 
£19  148.  per  head  ci  the  populatioia.  These  figures  of  course  include 
reexports  and  iaterstate  trade  ;  bat  when  every  allowance  is  made  on 
these  accoante  it  will  still  be  found  that  the  production  of  Austral ia,  as 
measured  by  its  exports,  compared  very  favourably  with  that  of  any 
oountry  in  ^le  world.  The  year  1891  represented  the  summit  of  Aus- 
tnUaa  trade  up  to  that  time.  In  the  following  year  there  was  a  con- 
siderahle  falling  off.  Thia,  however,  was  due  more  to  the  decline  in 
priees  than  to  any  failure  in  production.  The  imports  into  Australia 
fepresent  the  return  for  the  exports  in  addition  to  thie  proceeds  of  loans 
nused  by  the  States  and  the  investments  made  by  foreign  capitalistic, 
less  the  interest  and  earnings  of  investments  held  by  persons  living  out- 
side its  boundaries.  The  value  of  the  imports  fluctuates  considerably, 
and  in  years  of  heavy  borrowing  shows  very  large  figures;  thus,  in 
I880  the  imports  exceeded  the  exports  by  £11,179,000,  in  1889  by 
£9,305,000,  and  similarly  in  respect  to  other  years. 

After  a  long  period  of  neglect  the  Governments  of  the  various  States 
htguk  in  1873  to  attend  to  the  expansion  of  their  railways.  In  1872 
the  mileage  in  operation  was  1,122 ;  in  1874  it  had  risen  to  1,346,  and 
from  this  time  onwards  progress  was  rapid.  Within  four  years  the 
mileage  open  for  traffic  was  doubled,  and  in  ten  years  was  quadrupled, 
the  mileage  in  1884  amounting  to  5,694  ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  period 
under  consideration — that  is,  the  year  1893 — the  length  open  for  traffic 
exceeded  10,300  milesi 

The  expansion  of  general  business  during  the  same  period  may  bo 
gauged  with  considerable  accuracy  from  the  extension  of  the  banking 
facilities.  During  the  twenty-two  years  under  review,  banks  were 
opened  in  every  important  centre  of  Australia,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
in  1893  there  was  oae  bank  or  branch  in  operation  for  every  3,000  of 
the  population.  The  deposits  in  1872  were  23  millions  ;  in  three  years 
they  had  increased  50  per  cent ;  in  seven  years  they  had  doubled  ;  and 
in  eleven  years  the  increase  was  threefold — that  is  to  say,  in  1884  the 
sum  on  deposit  reached  £69,936,000.  In  1891  the  business  of  the 
banks  reached  its  highest  point,  and  the  amount  of  money  deposited 
was,  in  round  numbers,  100  millions,  equivalent  to  £31  4s.  2d.  per 
head  of  population.  This  enormous  sum,  however,  was  not  derived 
wholly  from  the  Australian  people,  as  large  amounts  were  obtained  in 
the  (Jnited  Kingdom  and  transmitted  to  Australia  for  investment. 
After  1891  the  banking  business  slackened  off,  and  in  1893  the  great 
financial  crisis  occurred,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  so  frequently, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  very  large  withdrawal  of  deposits,  chiefly  by 
penons  resident  in  the  United  Kingdon.  In  1895  the  amount  on 
deposit  was  reduced  to  86  millions,  which  included  a  considerable  sum, 
estimated  at  about  54  miUions,  locked  up  in  reconstructed  banks.     The 
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crisis  of  1893  involved  the  suspension  of  thirteen  banks,  of  which  six 
had  their  head-quarters  in  Victoria,  two  in  New  South  Wales,  three  in 
Queensland,  and  two  in  London.  Coincident  with  the  increase  in  the 
money  placed  with  the  banks  of  issue  was  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
deposits  in  the  Savings  or  people's  banks.  In  1872,  the  sum  on  deposit 
was  £3,810,000;  in  1880  it  had  risen  to  £5,867,000;  in  1885  to 
£10,199,000 ;  and  in  1891  to  £16,477,000.  From  this  point  it  leaped 
to  £18,100,000  in  1893,  but  the  increase  was  not  entirely  due  t^ 
working  class  deposits,  as  it  represented  to  some  extent  money  with- 
drawn from  the  banks  of  issue  at  the  time  of  the  crisis.  At  the  highest' 
point  in  the  period,  namely,  the  year  1893,  the  total  deposits  represented 
£5  9s.  5d.  per  inhabitant;  and  although  this  figure  has  since  been 
greatly  exceeded,  it  was  considered  at  the  time,  and  justly  so,  a  tribute 
to  the  earning  capacity  of  the  Australian  working  population  and  an 
index  of  its  material  condition. 

During  the  twenty-two  years  from  1872  to  1893  the  population  of 
Australia  was  practically  doubled.  The  greater  portion  of  the  increase 
was  due  to  births,  the  excess  of  persons  arriving  over  those  departing, 
though  important  in  some  of  the  States,  being  not  very  considerable  fm- 
Australia,  taken  as  a  whole.  Several  of  the  States,  notably  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland,  maintained  the  policy  of  assisted  immigration 
during  the  larger  portion  of  this  term,  and  in  New  South  Wales  alone 
nearly  50,000  persons  werfe  introduced  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1886, 
and  in  Queensland  tbe  average  number  per  annum  brought  to  tlK* 
country  at  the  public  expense  from  1873  to  1892  was  9,746.  Various 
important  changes  took  place  in  the  positions  of  the  States  in  regard  t<» 
population.  During  nearly  the  whole  of  this  period  Victoria  had  the 
premier  position,  but  at  the  close  of  1891  New  South  Wales  took  the 
lead  and  South  Australia  yielded  the  third  place  to  Queensland  in  1884. 
Western  Austi'alia  was  still  far  in  the  rear.  Established  before  any  of 
the  other  States  except  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania,  the  population 
of  this  huge  province  did  not  in  1893  amount  to  more  than  65,000 — a 
condition  of  aifairs  due  almost  entirely  to  its  isolation  and  the  absence 
of  mineral  discoveries.  Western  Australia  was  on  the  eve  of  reaping 
great  benefits  from  its  gold  discoveries,  but  the  record  of  these  and  of 
the  great  influx  of  population  which  resulted  therefrom  belongs  to  the 
succeeding  period. 

It  is  impossible  ^rithin  the  limits  of  this  chapter  to  give  a  statement 
of  the  wages  paid  in  all  industries,  or  even  in  the  leading  industries  of 
the  various  States.  The  illustrations  given  are  therefore  confined  to 
the  rates  paid  in  certain  well-known  trades,  and  these  it  is  thought  will 
indicate  sufficiently  well  the  general  condition  of  wages  in  the  other 
trades.  In  considering  these  examples  it  should  be  remembered  that 
wages  in  Australia  do  not  always  indicate  the  condition  of  the  pro- 
ductive industries  of  the  country;  and  especially  is  this  the  case  when, 
as  from  1882  to  1889,  the  Grovemments  of  the  States  are  large  borrowers 
and  large  employers  of  labour.     Wages,  generally  speaking,  rose  rapidly 
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after  1872,  and  reached  a  high  level  in  1874,  thenceforward  remaining 
stationary  till  1883,  when  there  was  a  distinct  rise,  and  continuing 
fairly  level  at  the  advanced  rates  until  1889.  From  a  labour  point  of 
view,  these  seven  years  may  be  considered  amongst  the  best  Australia 
has  experienced.  During  this  period  carpenters  i*eceived  lis.  a  day  in 
Sydney,  and  from  lOs.  to  128.  in  Melbourne  ;  blacksmiths  from  10s.  to 
14s.  in  Melbourne  and  10s.  in  Sydney ;  bricklayers*,  12s.  6d.  in  Sydney 
and  from  10s.  to  12s.  in  Melbourne;  stonemasons,  lis.  6d.  in  Sydney 
and  from  lOs.  to  12s.  in  Melbourne ;  plasterers,  12s.  in  Sydney,  and 
about  the  same  in  Melbourne,  and  lis.  in  Adelaide;  painters,  lis.  in 
Sydney,  10s,  in  Melbourne,  and  98.  in  Adelaide ;  boilermakers,  up  to 
lis.  in  Melboui-ne ;  and  navvies  employed  on  public  works,  8s.  in  New 
South  Wales,  Ts.  in  South  Australia,  and  from  6s.  to  Ts.  in  Victoria. 
In  1890  wages  made  their  first  decided  move  downwards,  and,  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  there  was  a  fall  equivalent,  on  an  average,  to 
Is.  per  day.  Consequent  on  the  financial  crisis  of  1893,  wages  again 
fell,  and  continued  falling,  until,  so  far  as  most  trades  were  concerned, 
they  touched  their  lowest  point  in  1895,  although  for  some  workers — 
notably  navvies  and  common  labourers — the  period  of  acute  depression 
lasted  a  year  or  two  longer. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  average  daily  wage  paid  in  the 
four  leading  cities  from  1872  to  1879  : — 


Trade. 


Avenuje  daily  wage  paid  in — 


Melbourne. 


Sydney. 


Adelaide. 


Brisbane. 


Carpenter 

Bricklayer 

Mason 

Plasterer 

Painter 

Blacksmith 

Boilermaker 

Navvy  or  common  labourer 


8.  d. 

9  9 

10  0 

10  9 

10  0 
9  0 

11  2 
11  0 

6  3 


I 


8.    d. 

9  11 
10  10 
10  7 
10  11 

9  3 
10    3 

0    6 

7    1 


8.    d. 

8  8 

9  0 
9  2 
9  10 
9    0 

8  10 

9  0 
6  9 


B.    d. 

10  3 

10  4 

9  0 

10  0 

9  10 

10  3 

10  6 

6  0 


Taking  the  wages  as  a  whole,  those  paid  in  Sydney  and  Brisbane 
average  about  the  same  figure.     In  the  building  trades  the  wages  paid 
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in  Sydney  and  Brisbane  were  superior  to  tiiose  ui  Mddboon&e ;  but  m 
the  iron  trade,  such  as  blacksmkhiog,  boilermakisig,  snd  tbe  like,  tbe 
wages  in  Melbourne  were  higher  thaa  in  say  ef  tlw  other  c^ml 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  period  the  wages  paid  in  SMitfa  Asstialia 
were  distinctly  lower  than  in  the  other  Ststes,  except  mrTifis^ 
which  were  very  nearly  equal  to  those  ptid  in  New  Boatk  Walea 

From  1880  to  189*1  the  arerage  wages  in  Meiboame,  Sydney, 
Brisbane  were  fairly  uniform,  but  in  Adekbtde  tbe  ruling  rates  wene 
some  10  per  cent,  below  those  of  thenetghbooringStetes.  Nawies^Ml 
others  enjoyed  on  pnbHc  works  in  New  Sooth  Wales  reoemd  on  sft 
average  about  8s.  per  day  throughout  the  whole  period  -of  thirteen  jeun^ 
extending  from  1879  to  1891.  Considering  the  eost  of  Hving,  this  w- 
the  highest  wage  ever  paid  in  Australia  for  this  description  el  lafaovr. 
In  Yietoria  and  Queensland  the  rates  touched  Ts.  6d.;  in  Bovtk 
Australia,  7b.  Ute  following  represent  the  average  wages  frcun  188^ 
to  1891  :— 


Average  daily  w»ge  paid  in  — 


Trade. 


AdehMe. 


Carpenter 

Bricklayer ..„.• .•••••^ . . . . 

Mason 

Plasterer ► 

Painter , 

Blacksmith 

Boilermaker 

Navvy  or  common  labourer 


8.  d. 

B.  d. 

B.  d. 

10  7 

10  3 

8  6 

10  9 

11  4 

9  0 

10  10 

10  10 

9  2 

10  9 

11  3 

10  6 

9  0 

9  10 

8  10 

11  8 

10  6 

9  6 

11  10 

9  10 

9  6 

6  9 

8  0 

6  6 

I.  d. 
11  O 
11  0- 
9  10 
10    O 

10  O 

11  O 
11     O 

6    0 


From  1892  to  189^,  which  was  a  period  of  gi'eat  disturbance,  wages 
remained  higher  in  South  Australia  than  in  any  of  the  other  Stages,  the 
reduction  from  the  afverage  of  the  previous  years  in  the  case  of  this  State 
not  being  very  great;  whereas  in  Yiotoria,  in  New  0otrth  Wales,  and  in 
Queensland  the  reduction  in  some  cases  was  as  much  as  25  per  cent.^ 
and  work  was  much  more  difficult  to  proet»«.  The  iron  trades  hk 
Victoria,  in  spite  of  the  general  fall,  maintained  a  strong  position  durin«^ 
this  period,  but  the  building  trades  generally  reached  a  very  low  levd. 
Carpenters  in  Melbourne  received  7s.  5d.,  compared  with  8s.  lid.  in 
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Hew  South  Wales  and  8s.  4d.  in  Queen^nd.  Bricklayers  recei\^ 
78.  6d  Ib  Yictoria,  98.  5d.  in  New  South  Wales,  9s.  in  South  Australia, 
and  9s.  M.  in  Qaeensland ;  Uacksmitksy  however,  were  paid  lOs.  6d.  in 
Vidoriay  60.  6d  in  Kew  South  Wales,  and  about  the  same  in  South 
AiMteaiia  and  ^^aeenakad.  Navvies  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  68.  a  day 
in  aU  the  States. 


Tvde. 

Hvvrofe  duly  wag*  paid  in- 

- 

Ui^kownM. 

Sydney. 

Adelaide. 

Brisbane. 

V^VpCn^BV        .-- mm^ 

BdeUayer  ^.,.^^ 

Mason  .«* 

8.     d. 

7    5 

7  6 

8  6 
7    8 
6    8 

10    0 

10    6 

6    0 

a  d. 

8  11 

9  8 
8  11 
8    6 
8    0 

8  6 

9  0 
6    0 

8.  d. 

8  6 

9  0 
9    0 
8  10 
8    0 
8    6 

10    0 
6    0 

a    d. 

8  4 

9  3 
11    2 

Plasterer  

8  10 

PkiDtor  

7    € 

l^lermaker 

8    4 
8    4 

Navvy,  or  common  Jabourer  

«    0 

The  approach  of  the  crisis  of  13^3  was  heralded  by  oiany  si;gns. 
Deposits  were  shifted  from  bank  (to  bank ;  there  was  a  run  on  the 
Savings  Bank  at  Sydney,  an  institution  guaranteed  by  the  State ;  mort- 
gijgees  required  additioiial  secuiity  from  their  debtors ;  bankruptcies 
became  frequent ;  and  some  of  the  banks  began  to  accumulate  gold 
a^nst  the  evil  day.  The  building  societies  sjkI  financial  institutions 
in  receipt  of  deposits,  or  so  many  of  them  as  were  00  an  unsound 
footio^  failed  at  an  early  period  of  the  depression ;  so  also  did  the 
weaker  banks.  There  was  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  depositors, 
esqpecially  those  whose  holdings  were  small ;  and  the  banks,  even  long 
before  the  crisis  arrived,  were  subjected  to  the  strain  of  repaying  a 
large  pixiportion  of  theii'  deposits  as  they  fell  dae.  The  crisis,  how- 
ever, was  oy  no  means  a  sudden  cnush ;  even  when  the  fisilui'es  began 
to  take  place  they  were  spread  over  some  considerable  period,  the 
time  between  the  failure  of  the  fii-st  bank  and  that  of  the  last  being 
Huteen  weeks. 

The  first  noticeable  efi^t  of  the  crisis  was  a  great  scarcity  of  employ- 
naent.  Wages  fell  precipitously,  as  also  did  rents.  There  was  almost 
a  complete  cessatiodi  ol  building,  and  large  numbers  of  houses  in  the 
chief  cities  remained  untenanted,  the  occupants  apparently  moving  to 
lodgings,  or  more  than  one  family  living  in  a  single  house.  Credit 
became  greatly  x-estricted,  with  the  result  that  all  descriptions  of 
inoculative  enterpnse  came  to  an  end;  and  by  reason  of  the  lowering 
of  wages  and  decline  in  profits,  the  demand  for  most  articles  of  domestic 
Qoosan^ytion  declined  also.  This  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  1894  there 
v<sa  a  reduction  in  the  imports  into  Australia  of  J&4, 300,000.  The 
ttmufacturing  industry  was  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  crisis. 
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and  there  was  a  redaction  in  the  average  nnmber  of  persons  employed 
in  the  two  leading  States  which  maj  be  set  down  at  not  less  than 
25,000.  Tliis  redaction,  however,  was  spread  over  four  years.  The 
closing  of  the  factories  was  not  general ;  the  establishments  were  kept 
open,  but  there  was  a  dismissal  of  workmen  and  a  restriction  of  oatpnt. 
Lock  of  employment  in  the  factories  had  an  immediate  effect  on  the 
coal- mining  indostry,  the  ootpat  of  coal  being  about  one-foarth  less  in 
1893  than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  ciisis  was  felt  in  the  large  cities  more  keenly  than  in  the  country 
<lLstrict8,  and  in  Melbourne  more  severely  than  in  any  other  capitel  The 
change  of  fortune  proved  disastrous  to  many  families,  previously,  to  all 
appearancefi,  in  opulent  circumstances ;  but  by  all  classes  alike  their 
reverses  were  boiTie  with  the  greatest  braverv.  In  its  ultimate  effects 
the  crisis  was  by  no  meiuis  evil ;  on  the  contrary,  its  true  meamiig 
was  not  lost  upon  a  business  conmi unity  that  required  the  chastening 
of  adversity  to  teach  it  a  salutary  lesson,  and  a  few  years  after  its  first 
effects  had  passed  away  basiness  was  on  a  much  sounder  footing  than 
had  Ijeen  the  case  for  very  many  years. 

The  banks  of  issue  showed  large  withdrawals  of  deposits,  practically 
the  whole  of  the  money  receiv'ed  from  the  United  Kingdom  being 
withdrawn  as  it  became  due ;  so  that  in  1898  the  Australian  banks  had  on 
deposit  £17,175,000  less  than  in  1891,  their  highest  point  before  the 
crisis  occurred  There  were  also  large  withdrawals  of  local  deposit?, 
but  the  bulk  of  these  found  their  way  into  the  Post  Office  and  other 
(Government  Savings  Banks. 

The  compensations  which  followed  the  crisis  were  many,  and  the 
country  would  have  recovered  with  surprising  quickness  from  the 
blow  which  the  credit  of  the  community  and  of  all  its  financial 
institutions  had  received,  were  it  not  for  the  adverse  seasons  which 
afflicted  the  great  pastoral  industry. 

Prior  to  the  crisis  the  extent  of  credit  given  to  storekeepers  and 
other  tradespeople  was  on  the  whole  much  greater  than  sound 
«^xperience  warranted,  and  one  of  the  first  results  was  to  put  trade  on  a 
sound  basis,  and  to  abolish  most  of  the  abuses  of  the  credit  system. 
Attention  was  almost  immediately  attracted  to  productive  pursuits, 
and  the  recovery  made  by  the  country  as  a  whole,  though  slow  at  first, 
owing  to  the  depression  in  the  pastoral  industry,  was  steady.  Renewed 
attention  was  given  to  agriculture,  especially  in  New  South  Wales, 
where,  in  1901,  1,450,000  acres  were  devoted  to  the  plough  in  excess  of 
the  area  cultivated  in  1893.  In  Victoria  there  was  an  increase  of 
870,000  acres,  in  Queensland  210,000  acres,  and  some  slight  extensions 
in  the  other  States. 

There  was  also  a  complete  revival  in  the  mining  industry.  The  pro- 
duction of  gold  in  New  South  Wales  was  almost  doubled,  and  was 
largely  increased  in  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania.  In  Western 
Australia  the  great  gold  discoveries  which  have  placed  that  State  at 
the  head   of  Australian  gold-mining,  and   amongst  the  leading  gold 
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pruducers  of  the  world,  were  made  subsequent  to  the  crisis.     Taking 
Australia  as  a  whole,  the  output  of  gold  in  1893  was  £6,215,472 ;  in 

1901  it  reached  a  total  of  £14,190,000. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  this  time  of  financial  distress  should  have 
been  succeeded  by  a  period  of  low  prices  for  articles  of  local  production, 
and  that  the  great  pastoral  industry  should  have  suffered  from 
untoward  seasons.  The  sheep  depastured  in  Australia  in  1893  num- 
bered 99,800,000 ;  in  1899  the  total  was  reduced  to  74,300,000 ;  and  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  when  the  losses  of  the  disastrous  season  of 

1902  come  to  be  counted  up,  the  number  will  be  found  to  have  still 
farther  decreased. 

During  the  years  1894  and  1895  prices  reached  their  lowest  level, 
but  a  slight  recovery  took  place  in  the  following  two  years,  and  this 
was  succeeded  by  stiU  further  improvement,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  the  average  level  is  about  equal  to  that  of  1891. 

In  1894  the  total  value  of  the  imports  into  Australia  was  £41,930,720, 
equivalent  to  £12  6s.  8d.  per  inhabitant  These  figures  are  far  below 
those  recorded  in  previous  years.  The  imports  in  1889,  for  example, 
were  valued  at  £62,551,992,  or  at  the  rate  of  £20  13s.  7d.  per  inhabitant. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  extensive  borrowing  took 
place  during  1889,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  imports 
was  due  to  loan  money  brought  to  the  country  by  the  States,  and  to 
deposits  in  the  banks,  which  were  subsequently  withdrawn  during  the 
financial  crisis.  From  1895  onward  a  material  expansion  took  place  in 
the  trade  of  the  States,  and  in  1900  the  value  of  the  exports  was 
higher  than  at  any  previous  period,  thus  showing  that  the  country  had 
completely  recovered  from  the  financial  paralysis  of  1893.  It  must  be 
conceded  that  from  every  point  of  view  sound  industrial  progress  has 
been  made  during  the  last  few  years,  and  this  is  all  the  more  gratifying 
vhen  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  fact  that,  in  some  part  or 
other  of  the  CSontinent,  the  main  industries — those  of  sheep  and  cattle 
raising — were  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  period  seriously  ham- 
pered by  adverse  weather  conditions. 

The  progress  of  the  manufacturing  industries  is  dealt  with  at  some 
length  in  another  portion  of  this  volume,  and  need  not  be  further 
referred  to  here.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  the  ground  lost 
daring  the  financial  crisis  has  been  more  than  recovered,  and  the  amount 
of  employment  afforded  is  now  greater  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  these  States. 

The  movement  in  wages  from  1896  to  1901  was  distinctly  upward. 
Carpenters,  for  example,  were  in  1896  paid  8s.  per  day  in  Sydney,  while 
in  1900  their  wages  were  98.  6d.,  and  in  1901,  lOs.  Though  wages  in 
Melbourne  at  these  periods  were  lower  than  in  Sydney,  their  upward 
movement  has  been  even  greater,  for  in  1896  carpenters'  wages  in 
Melbourne  ranged  between  6s.  and  7s.  per  day,  the  greater  number 
being  employed  at  the  lower  figures,  while  in  1900  the  accepted  rate 
was  8s.  3cL,  and  in  1901  lOs.     As  regards  other  trades  connected  with 
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boileliBg,  there  has  ako  been  a  marked  trnproreineBt,  and  the  rates  of 
1901  approaek  very  cloeely  those  paid  in  1#91 — that  islosaj,  before  the 
changes  accompanying  the  financial  crisis  began  to  be  felt. 

The  building  trades  suffered  more  heavily  than  any  idlers  dmring  the 
period  of  financial  disaster,  and  ^etr  recovery  was  alsosioreprolffmcted. 
Over  specalation  in  the  bnsiness  was  in  part  responsiUe  for  the  crisis ; 
and  even  alter  its  immediate  effects  had  passed  from  sight,  there  was 
still  great  reluctance  to  embark  capital  in  this  form  «f  investment, 
although  a  reasonable  retom  seemed  to  be  fairly  aamred.  BvildiBg 
operations  being  therefore  carried  on  only  in  eases  ef  neeeetity,  and 
when  exceptional  profits  were  looked  for,  the  wages  of  the  artisaas 
employed  were  less  affected  by  the  return  of  better  times  than  might 
otherwise  have  been  expected.  In  other  bran^ee  of  industry  ttine 
was  a  marked  revival,  and  wages  shared  in  the  upward  movement. 

Federation  undoubtedly  is  a  strong  force  in  the  direction  of  iw 
production  and  larger  employment  of  capital,  and  an  expansion  of 
industrial  activity  should  fdlow  in  its  train  ;  but  t^  pastoral  industry, 
whi<^  is  the  key  to  the  industrial  condition  of  Australia,  was  serious^ 
affected  during  1902  l>y  the  adverse  climatic  condidont  which  prevailed 
over  a  great  part  of  the  Continent.  The  numbers  of  sheep  and  <catt)e 
have  greatly  decreased,  and  a  poor  return  is  looked  for  during  the 
coming  season.  The  finances  of  the  States  invariably  sufier  ii4ie&  there 
is  a  falling  off  in  pastoral  production.  Already  the  TreasvrieB  ol  some 
of  the  States  are  depleted,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  upward  tendency 
of  wages,  which  has  been  going  on  uninterruptedly  since  1896,  will  be 
arrested. 
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IN  eaeh  of  the  ConuxMrnwealt^  States  and  New  Zealand  a  different 
ajBtem-  haa  been  adopted  to  secure  the  settlement  of  an  industrial 
pepalation  upon  the  Ce^wn  lands,  the  conditions  upon  which  land  may  be 
acquired  being  of  a  wore  or  less  liberal  nature  according  to  the  eireum- 
atanoea  in  whioh  the  pft>viihoe  has  looad  itself  julaeed.  1^  legiidation  of 
Yietoria,Qneemslaadyand  Tasmania,  which  at  oiie  time  f  <wiBed  part  of  New 
South  Walea,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  mother  state,  i»ao- 
tinlly  the  aame  form  of  conditional  occttpaitka  with  deferred  payments 
beic^  in  existence  in  all  fonr  states.  In  the  oiher  proviaces,  however, 
ike  influence  oi  New  South  Wales  was  not  so  direcUy  felt,  and  new 
eq^eiim^iits  were  made;  South  Australia,  for  insts«ee,  was  originally 
settled  upon  the  Wakefield  system — alike  remarkable  for  its  originality 
sad  its  failure.  In  Western  AnrtraHa  and  New  Zealand,  under  pcea- 
save  of  a  different  set  of  circumstances,  settlement  was  effected  by 
legislation  of  a  novel  diaraeter.  An  attempt  is  made  hero  to  give  a 
dsscriptioa  of  the  Land  Laws  of  Australasia,  although  the  radical 
Hbafngee  which  are  constantly  being  made  render  the  task  of  giving 
a  serviceable  aceoont  of  the  various  systems  a  somewhat  difficnlt 
one.  Ihtring  the  past  ten  years,  numerous  Acts  aiSecting  State 
lands  have  been  placed  on  the  statute  book,  and,  at  the  date  of  the 
pwhlkatiop  of  this  volume,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania 
OQoiteipIate  amending  legislation ;  ao  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
long  the  information  given  in  this  chapter  can  i>e  tcdken  as  representing 
the  latest  phases  of  land  legislation  in  Australasia. 

New  South  Waxjis. 

With  the  progress  and  development  of  the  state,  the  Land  Laws  of 
New  South  Wi^es  have  naturally  undergone  considerable  alteration. 
In  the  earfiest  period  alienation  was  effected  by  grants,  orders,  and 
dedieationa,  the  power  of  disposal  restii^  solely  with  the  Governor. 
In  August,  1^31,  the  principle  of  sale  by  auction  was  introduced,  the 
Btnimum  price  for  country  lands  being  lixed  at  5a.  per  acre.  This  waa 
rused  to  13&  m  1839,  and  to  SOs.  in  1843,  power  being  given 
in  the  latter  year  to  select,  at  the  upset  price,  country  portions  for  which 
a  \M  was  not  lerthcoming  at  auction,  or  upon  which  the  deposit  paid 
at  the  time  of  sale  had  been  forfeited.  This  was  the  first  appearance  of 
the  prinei]^  of  selection  in  the  laws  of  the  state,  but  it  was  limited 
to  huids  which  had  been  surveyed  for  sale  by  auction. 
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The  disco veiy  of  gold  in  1851,  and  the  consequent  rosh  of  population 
to  Australia,  greatly  altered  the  conditions  of  colonisation.  As  the 
interest  in  gold-digging  declined,  so  did  the  desire  for  settlement  on  the 
land  increase,  and  the  question  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  an  entirely  new 
spirit,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  class  of  immigrants  desirous  of  being 
place* i  upon  the  soil.  The  agitation  which  thus  sprang  up  resulted  in 
the  passing  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1861,  under  the  leadership  of 
Sir  John  Robertson.  This  measure  was  designed  to  secure  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  population  side  by  side  with  the  pastoral  tenants. 
With  this  object  in  view  an  entirely  new  principle  was  introduced — that 
of  free  selection  in  limited  areas  before  survey,  coupl^  with  conditions 
of  residence  and  improvement — and  country  lands  were  sold  at  20s. 
]>er  acre,  payable  by  annual  instalments  carrying  interest 

The  occupation  of  waste  lands  for  pastoral  purposes  was  at  first 
allowed  under  a  system  of  yearly  licenses.  Any  person  could  apply  for 
Hiich  a  license,  the  extent  of  the  run  which  it  was  desired  to  occupy 
l)eing  limited  only  by  the  boundaries  of  the  surrounding  stations.  TKe 
fee  was  fixed  at  XIO  per  annimi  for  a  section  of  25  square  miles,  with 
£2  10s.  for  every  additional  5  square  miles.  This  sjrstem  of  yearly 
licenses  was  succeeded  by  one  under  which  the  squatter  was  given  fixity 
of  tenure,  the  fee  payable  being  calculated  upon  the  stock-carrjing 
capacity  instead  of  upon  the  area  of  the  run.  Still  another  system 
was  inaugurated  by  the  Occupation  Act  of  1861,  the  period  of  tenure 
being  limited  to  ^ve  years  in  all  but  first-class  settled  districts,  and  the 
whole  of  the  pastoral  leases  left  open  to  the  operations  of  the  free 
selectors.  But  such  evils  were  found  to  result  from  this  system  that 
in  1884,  in  1889,  in  1895,  and  again  in  1901,  so  far  as  the  western 
division  is  concerned.  Parliament  was  led  to  adopt  amendments  which 
nre  now  in  force,  and  which,  while  maintaining  the  principle  of 
selection  >>efore  survey,  aim  at  giving  fixity  of  tenure  to  the  pastoral 
lessee  and  obtaining  a  larger  rental  from  the  public  lands,  while  at'  the 
same  time  securing  land  to  hond-Jule  settlers  on  terms  and  conditions 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

For  the  purposes  of  land  administration,  the  state  is  split  up  into 
three  divisions,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  land  districts.  In  the 
eastern  and  central  divisions  one  or  more  of  these  land  districts  form 
a  local  division,  the  administration  of  which  is  entrusted  to  a  Local  Land 
Board,  comprising  a  chairman  and  not  more  than  two  assessors,  the 
control  of  the  western  division  being  vested  in  the  Western  Land  Board. 
The  decisions  of  these  Local  Land  Boards  may  be  appealed  against  to 
the  Land  Appeal  Court.  This  Court  is  composed  of  a  President  and 
two  members  appointed  by  the  Executive,  and  its  decisions  in  matters 
of  administration  have  the  force  of  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court ; 
but  whenever  questions  of  law  become  involved,  a  case  may  be  submitted 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  upon  the  written  request  of  the  parties  interested, 
or  by  the  Land  Appeal  Court  of  its  own  initiative.  The  judgment  given 
in  this  appeal  is  final. 
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Under  the  Acts  at  present  in  force,  land  may  be  acquired  by  the  follow- 
ing methods  : — (1)  By  conditional  and  additional  conditional  purchase 
with  residence ;  (2)  by  conditional  purchase  without  residence  ;  (3)  by 
classified  conditional  purchase ;  (4)  by  the  preferent  right  of  purchase 
attached  to  conditional  leases ;  (5)  by  improvement  purchases  on  gold- 
fields;  (6)  by  auction  sales;  (7)  by  after  auction  sales ;  (8)  by  special 
sales  without  competition ;  and  (9)  by  homestead  selection. 

The  maximum  area  which  may  be  conditionally  purchased  differs  in 
the  eastern  and  central  divisions.  In  the  western  division  land  can  only 
be  occapied  under  lease,  or  alienated  by  auction. 

Eastem  Division. 

The  conditions  for  the  purchase  and  occupation  of  Crown  lands  are 
more  restricted  in  the  eastern  division  than  in  the  central  and  western 
divisions.  Nevertheless,  any  person  above  the  age  of  16  years  may,  upon 
any  Crown  lands  not  specially  exempted,  select  an  area  of  40  to  640 
Hcres,  together  with  a  lease  of  contiguous  land  not  exceeding  thrice  the  area 
of  the  conditional  purchase.  The  combined  area  of  purchase  and  lease 
must  not,  however,  exceed  1,280  acres.  The  price  demanded  is  £1  per 
acre,  of  which  2s.  must  be  deposited  when  application  is  made,  and  the 
balance,  together  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  paid  by  instal- 
ments of  Is.  per  acre  per  annum.  Payment  of  instalments  commences  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  after  the  expiry  of  the  period  of  enforced 
residence  the  balance  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  at  any  time.  The 
selector  must  reside  on  his  selection  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and 
within  three  years  erect  a  substantial  fence  around  the  land  ;  in  some 
cases,  however,  other  permanent  improvements  are  allowed  in  lieu  of 
fencing.  He  is  restricted  to  one  selection  during  his  lifetime ;  but  after 
the  expiry  of  the  residential  pei'iod  he  may  purchase  additional  areas 
contiguous  to  his  original  purchase  up  to  the  maximum  area,  or  he  may 
parchase  his  conditional  leasehold.  In  such  a  case,  however,  he  must 
extend  his  period  of  residence,  and  enclose  his  additional  purchase. 
Married  women  judicially  separated  may  select  in  their  own  right ;  and 
minors  taking  up  lands  adjoining  the  selection  of  their  parents  may  fulfil 
the  condition  of  residence  under  the  paternal  roof  until  the  age  of  21  in 
the  case  of  males  and  24  in  that  of  females. 

A  conditional  leasehold,  in  conjunction  with  a  selection,  may  be  held  fw 
twenty-eight  years.  The  rental  is  fixed  by  the  Land  Board.  The  leasehold 
mast  be  enclosed  within  three  years ;  one  fence,  however,  may  enclose 
both  the  conditional  purchase  and  the  lease.  A  lease  may  at  any  time 
be  converted  into  a  purchase.  The  term  of  residence  on  the  conditional 
purchase  and  leasehold  must  aggregate  ten  years  from  the  date  of  applica- 
tion. 

When  land  is  conditionally  purchased  without  residence,  the  maxi- 
mnm  area  is  limited  to  320  acres,  and  no  conditional  lease  is  granted. 
The  selection  must  be  enclosed  within  twelve  months  after  survey, 
and  within  five  years  additional  improvements  must  be  made  to  the 
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varlae  of  £1  per  ai^pe.  The  price  demaxided  is  £2  per  acre,  and  the 
d^>oBit  aiid  instalments  payable  are  twice  as  high  as  those  required  in 
the  ease  of  an  ordinary  conditional  purchase.  No  person  under  21  years 
of  age  may  select  land  on  nonn-eeklentiBl  oonditaons ;  and  anyone  who 
takes  advantage  of  the  proyisions  permitting  the  aequirement  of  a  con- 
ditional purchase  without  residence  is  not  allowed  to  make  any  otiier 
<;onditional  purchase. 

Bpecial  areas  may  he  thrown  open  to  seloction  under  special  condi- 
tions. The  price  is  not  less  than  £1  10&  per  acre,  and  the  maxisnun 
area  which  may  be  taken  up  is  320  acres.  Non-f^sident  selectors  are 
charged  double  the  rates  payable  by  those  who  reside  on  the  land. 

At  the  close  of  1899  an  Act  was  passed  introducing  a  new  feature  in 
the  form  of  classified  conditional  purchases.  Cinder  this  system  land 
Met  apart  for  conditional  purchase  or  conditional  lease  becomes  ayailjMe 
for  conditional  purchase  at  prifces  specified  at  the  time  of  notificatk»i, 
whether  above  or  below  £1  per  acre.  The  area  which  may  be  selected 
in  the  Eastei^n  DiWbion  is  restricted  to  640  acres.  The  conditicms  as 
to  residence  and  improvements  are  similar  to  those  in  the  case  of  an 
•ordinary  conditional  purchase. 

The  capital  value  of  conditional  purchases  and  conditional  leases 
a-pplied  for  priw  to  the  30th  December,  1899,  and  held  hondfid^  for  the 
applicant's  sole  use  and  benefit  may  be  the  subject  of  reappraisenDent 
up  to  an  area,  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Local  Land  Board,  ti» 
<>nable  him  to  maintain  a  home  thereon,  provided  the  application  ttiere- 
for  wa.s  lodged  prior  to  the  30th  December,  1901. 

Central  Division, 

In  the  central  division  land  may  be  conditionally  purchased  on  terms 
as  to  residence,  fencing,  improvements,  price,  and  mode  of  payment 
similar  to  those  which  govern  selection  in  the  eastern  division.  The 
maximum  area  which  may  be  selected  is  2,560  acres,  and  a  conditional 
lease  in  the  proportion  granted  in  the  eastern  division  may  be  secured, 
but  the  aggregate  area  of  both  selection  and  lease  must  not  exceed 
2,560  acres.  The  area  which  may  be  purchased  without  residence^  and 
the  conditions  in  regard  thereto,  are  the  same  as  in  the  eastern  division. 
Within  special  areas  the  maximum  extent  of  a  selection  has  been  fixed 
«t  640  acres. 

The  system  of  classified  conditional  purchases  applies  to  this  Division 
4ind  the  area  that  may  he  selected,  and  the  conditions  of  residence  and 
improvements  imposed  are  similar  to  those  in  respect  of  ordinary  con- 
ditional purchases. 

WeUem  Division. 

The  western  diraion  embraces  an  area  of  79,970,000  acres,  watered 
entirely  by  the  Darling  River  and  its  tributaries*  This  part  of  the 
state  is  essentially  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits. 

The  administration  of  the  western  division  by  the  "  Western  Lands* 
Act  of  1901 ''  is  rested  in  a  Board  of  three  Commissioners,  entitled 
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"  Tlie  Western  Land  Board  of  New  South  Wales/'  and  all  Local  Land 
Roards  constdtu'tod  prior  w>  the  1st  January,  1902,  oeftse  to  have  juriisdio- 
tkm  wi<Mn  the  area.  The  Ckimmissioners,  sitting  in  open  Court,  are 
empowered  to  exercise  all  the  powers  conferred  upon  Local  Land  Boards 
by  the  Crown  Lands  Acts,  and  for  all  purposes  of  the  Crown  Lands 
Acts  shAll  he  fv  Local  Laxid  Board  in  all  cases,  as  well  as  in  any  cases 
th«t  may  be  or  are  required  to  be  referred  to  any  Local  Land  Board 
under  the  pixmsiotts  of  any  Act,  now  or  hereafter  in  force. 

Suliject  to  existiiig  rights  and  the  extension  of  tenure  referred  to  in 
a  subsequent  paragraph,  all  forms  of  alienation,  othet  than  by  auction, 
and  leases,  prescribed  by  the  Cro^vn  Lands  Acts,  ceased  to  operate 
within  the  Western  Land  Division  from  the  1st  January,  1902. 

Before  any  Crown  lands  in  the  western  division,  not  held  under 
lease,  shall  become  available  for  lease,  the  Commissioners  must  recom- 
mend the  areas  and  boundaries  of  the  land  to  be  offered  for  lease  and 
the  rent  to  be  charged  therefor,  and,  should  there  be  any  improvements 
on  the  land,  determine  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  them.  The  Minister 
°**7>  t>y  giving  thirty  days'  notice  in  the  Government  Gazette,  declaim 
such  lands  open  for  lease,  and  applications  therefor  must  be  made  to 
the  Commissioners  on  a  prescribed  form,  accompanied  by  a  deposit  at 
the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  first  year's  rent,  afe 
notified  in  the  Government  Gazette,  and  the  Commissioners  may  recom- 
mend a  lease  to  such  applicant  as  they  shall  consider  most  entitled  to 
it  Upon  the  issue  or  a  lease  the  notification  thereof  is  published  in 
the  Government  Gazette,  and  within  one  month  therefrom  the  successful 
applicant  must  pay  the  balance  of  the  first  year's  rent  arid  execute  the 
lease  within  the  time  and  manner  prescribed. 

The  registered  holder  of  a  pastoral,  homestead,  improvement,  scrub, 
or  inferior  lease  or  occupation  license  of  land  in  the  western  division, 
or  in  the  event  of  any  such  holding  being  mortgaged,  then  any  owner 
of  the  equity  of  redemption  in  the  same,  may  apply  before  the  30th 
June,  1902,  to  bring  his  lease  or  license  under  the  provisions  of  the 
^*  Western  Lands  Act  of  1901."  In  cases  where  no  application  is  made 
to  bring  the  lease  or  license  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  such  lease 
or  license  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  if  the  Act  had  not  been  passed,  and  the 
Oommiflsioners  as  constituted  are  to  be  deemed  the  Local  Land  Board 
to  deal  with  such  cases. 

All  leases  issued  or  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  "  Western 
ilABds  Act  of  1901  "  expire  on  the  30th  June,  1943,  except  in  casew 
^here  a-  withdrawal  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  sale  by  auction  or  to 
provide  email  holdings,  when  the  Governor  shall,  after  report  by  the 
'ComiiiM«iotier8,'add  to  the  remainder  of  the  lease  such  term  as  may  be 
•congideved  xeascmable  as  compensation,  but  in  no  ce^e  shall  it  exoeed  six 
years. 

The^ieilteit  -all  leases  curreilt  after  the  commencement  ol  tffius' Aet  i» 
►determined  by  the  Commissianers  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  such 
tl^ases.     No  rent  or  license  fee  is  to  be  less  than  2fl.  6d.  p«c  squazse  mil 
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or  put  thereoC,  and  in  no  caae  shall  the  rent  or  lieeiifle  fee  be  fixed  mt  a 
higher  rate  than  7d.  per  sheep  on  the  canying  capacitj  determiiied  by 
the  CooimiflKionen.  In  the  case  of  new  leases,  the  rents  are  deteimined 
for  periods  not  exceeding  ten  years,  and  in  the  ease  cf  leaaea  extended 
under  the  provisiaiis  of  the  Act  for  periods  ending  30ch  June,  19301, 
and  30th  Jnne^  1943.  The  rent  fixed  in  the  caae  of  exiting  Icaaci,  and 
for  the  fifst  term  in  the  case  €4  new  kaaes,  cannot  on  reappraiaeine&t 
be  either  increased  or  decreased  more  than  25  per  cenC  on  the  first 
appraisement,  and  the  provision  applies  at  each  snbaeqnent  reappra 
ment  to  the  rent  last 
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Among  the  special  features  of  the  Act  of  1  "^95  vas  the  intrr^laction 
of  the  principle  of  classification  and  measarvment  of  lands  prior  to 
selection.  Under  this  system  suitable  land  is  set  apart  and  rendered 
available  for  the  purposes  of  the  sele^or.  The  aj^n^riation  of  areas 
lor  homestead  selection  is  an^nher  prominent  feature  of  the*  Act. 
The  tenure  of  sach  a  selection  is  freehold,  subject  to  perpetual  resi- 
dence and  perpetual  rent,  and  the  construction  of  a  dwflling-boude  at 
a  cost  of  nfjt  less  than  £20.  Six  months'  rent  and  part  of  the  surrey 
fee  must  be  lodged  when  application  h  made.  Until  the  grant  issues, 
the  rent  is  fixed  at  IJ  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value  of  the  land  ; 
afterwards,  it  is  rai>«ed  to  2|  per  cent.,  and  the  selection  l<3  subject  to 
reappraisement  every  ten  yean;.  Provided  an  application  i<  made 
before  the  31st  December,  1900,  the  capital  value  of  homestead 
selections  applied  for,  on  or  before  29th  December,  1899,  niay  be 
reappraised.  In  cases  where  the  application  for  the  h<Mnestead  <%eif>ction 
is  oi  a  subsequent  date,  reappraisement  may  be  made  before  the 
selection  is  confirmed,  or  within  tm-eKe  months  after,  but  not  later. 
Tenant-right  in  improvements  is  secured,  and  the  holding  may  be  s(» 
protected  that  it  cannot  by  any  legal  procedure,  or  under  any  circuui 
stances,  be  wrested  from  the  selector.  This  form  of  alienation  ceased 
Ui  operate  within  the  Western  Land  Division  from  the  1st  January, 
1 902,  existing  rights  being  preser^'ed. 

Settlement  Leases, 

Another  departure  under  the  Act  referred  to  is  the  pro'visiun  for 
settlement  leases  for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes.  Under  this 
form  of  tenancy,  lands  gazetted  in  any  division  as  available  for  settle- 
ment lease  are  obtainable  on  application,  accompanied  by  a  deposit  con- 
sisting of  six  months'  rent  and  survey  fee.  Of  agricultural  land  the 
maximum  area  which  may  Uius  be  taken  up  is  1,280  acres,  and  of  grazing 
land,  10,240  acres.  The  lease  is  issued  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight 
years,  and  the  conditions  which  attach  to  it  are  that  the  lessee  shall 
reside  on  the  land  throughout  the  term,  and  fence  it  in  during  the 
first  Bve  years.  Provided  an  application  is  made  before  the  3 1  at 
December,  1900,  the  capital  value  of  settlement  leases  applied  for  on  or 
before  the  29th  December,  1899,  may  be  reappraised.     In  cases  where 
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tbe  application  for  the  settlement  lease  is  of  a  subsequent  date, 
reappnusement  may  be  made  before  the  lease  is  confirmed,  or  within 
tvelve  months  after,  but  not  later.  Tenant-right  in  improvements  is 
flecared  to  the  outgoing  lessee,  who  may,  during  the  last  year  of  the 
term,  convert  a  portion  not  exceeding  1,280  acres  into  a  homestead 
selection.  This  form  of  lease  ceased  to  operate  within  the  Western 
Land  Division  from  the  Ist  January,  1902,  existing  rights  being 
preserved. 

ScruS  and  Inferior  Lands. 

The  principle  of  improvement  leases  secures,  in  the  Eastern  and 
Central  Divisions,  the  utilisation  of  scrub  or  inferior  lands  that  would 
otherwise  remain  unoccupied,  the  form  of  lease  having  ceased  to  operate 
in  the  Western  Division  since  the  1st  January,  1902,  subject  to 
existing  rights  being  preserved  and  the  extension  of  tenure  referred 
to  later  on.  The  term  for  which  such  a  lease  is  issued  is  twenty-eight 
years,  except  in  those  cases  in  the  western  division  brought  under  the 
provisions  of  the  "Western  Lands  Act  of  1901,"  when  the  lease  expires 
on  the  30th  June,  1943,  and  tlie  rent  is  determined  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  case,  the  object  being  to  secure  the  profitable 
occnpation  of  otherwise  valueless  lands.  The  maximum  area  obtainable 
is  20,480  acres.  The  outgoing  lessee  has  tenant-right  in  improvements, 
and  may,  during  the  last  year  of  the  term  of  his  lease,  convert  into  a 
homestaid  selection  640  acres  on  which  his  dwelling-bouse  is  erected. 

Pastoral  and  other  Leases. 
Under  the  Act  of  1884  pastoral  leases  were  surrendered  to  the- 
Crown,  and  divided  into  two  equal  parts.  One  of  these  parts  was 
returned  to  the  lessee  under  an  ind^easible  lease  for  a  fixed  term 
of  years ;  the  other  half,  called  the  resumed  area,  might  be  held 
onder  an  annual  occupation  license,  but  was  always  open  to  selection — 
by  conditional  purchase  in  the  eastern  and  central  divisions,  and  by 
homestead  lease  in  the  western  division.  Under  the  Act  of  1895, 
the  tenure  of  pastoral  leases  in  the  western  division  was  fixed  at 
twenty-eight  years,  but  if  the  leases  are  brought  under  the  "  Western 
Land  Act  of  1901,"  they  expire  on  the  30th  June,  1943.  In  the 
central  division  a  pastoral  lease  extends  to  ten  years.  In  certain  cases 
a  farther  extension  ranging  up  to  five  years  has  been  secured  by  virtue 
ol  improvements  effected  ;  beyond  this,  however,  the  Crown  has  power 
to  farther  extend  the^term  of  the  lease  for  the  remainder  of  a  pastoral 
holding  where  a  portion  of  such  holding  has  been  resumed  for  the 
parpose  of  settlement.  Tenant-right  in  improvements  made  with  the 
consent  of  the  Crown  is  secured  to  the  outgoing  lessee.  If  in  the  western 
division  he  may,  during  the  last  year  of  his  lease,  convert  into  a  home- 
stead selection  640  acres  on  which  his  dwelling-house  is  erected.  When 
application  is  made  for  an  occupation  license  for  the  expired  leasehold  ^ 
ttea,  a  license-fee,  equal  in  amount  to  the  sum  formerly  payable  as  rent,, 
most  be  lodged  as  a  deposit.     This  form  of  lease  ceased  to  operate  in 
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the  Weabem  Laud  Division  since  the  1st  January,  1902,  subject  to 
existing  rights  being  preserved  and  the  extension  of  tenure  refen^ed  to. 
In  addition  to  pastoral  leases,  special  leases  on  favourable  terms  are 
granted  of  scrub  lands,  snow  lands — that  is,  lands  covered  with  snow 
during  a  part  of  the  year, — and  inferior  lands.  Annual  leases  for 
pastoral  purposes,  and  residential  leases  on  gold  and  mineral  fields,  are 
also  granted  ;  and  special  leases  are  allowed  in  certain  cases.  Within 
the  Western  Land  Division  all  forms  of  lease  prescribed  by  .the  Cro<wn 
Lands  Act  ceased  to  operate  on  the  1st  January,  1902,  subject  to 
existing  rights  and  the  extension  of  tenure  provided  in  respect  of 
pastoral,  homestead  and  improvement  leasee,  and  occupation  liceases. 
Within  that  division  all  new  leases  are  to  be  submitted  to  competition 
■and  expire  on  30th  June,  1913. 

Auction  Sales. 

Auction  sales  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  200,000  acres  in  any 
-one  year  are  permitted.  The  upset  price  is  fixed  by  the  Minister  for 
Lands.  For  town  lands  it  must  not  be  less  than  £S  per  acre ;  for 
suburban  lands,  X2  10s.  ;  and  for  country  lands,  XI  58.  Special  terms 
can  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  land  on  gold-fields,  and  for  reclaimed 
landsL 

Lahaur  Setthmenia, 

In  the  middle  of  1893  an  Act  was  passed  to  establish  and  regulate 
labour  settlements  on  Crown  lands,  following  the  example  set  by  New 
Zealand,  and  imitated  by  several  other  colonies.  Under  this  Act  the 
Minister  may  set  apart  certain  areas  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
labour  settlements.  A  settlement  is  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
Board,  which  enrols  such  persons  as  it  may  think  fit  to  become  members 
of  the  settlement ;  makes  regulations  concerning  the  work  to  be  done  ; 
jipportions  the  work  among  the  members;  and  equitably  distributes 
wages^  profits,  and  emoluments  aft^r  providing  for  the  cost  of  the 
'  maintenance  of  the  members.  Any  trade  or  industry  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Board,  and  the  profits  apportioned  among  the  enrolled 
meml>ers.  A  Board  is  constituted  as  a  corporate  body,  with  perpetual 
.succession  and  a  common  seal ;  and  the  land  is  leased  to  the  Board 
as  such,  in  trust  for  the  members  Of  the  settlement,  for  a  period  of 
t'^-enty-eight  years,  with  right  of  renewal  for  a  like  term. 

When  a  Board  has  enrolled  sudi  a  number  of  persons  as  the  Minister 
for  Lands  may  approve,  it  may  apply  for  monetary  assistance  on  behalf 
of  the  members  of  the  settlement.  The  Minister  has  power  to  grant 
an  amount  not  exceeding  £25  fbr  each  enrolled  member  who  is  the 
head  of  a  family  dependent  upon  him  ;  £20  for  each  married  perecm 
without  a  family;  and  £15  for  each  unmarried  person.  On  the  expira- 
tion of  four  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  lease,  and  at  the  «nd 
of'  each  year  following,  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  sum  paid  to  the  Boavd 
becomes  a  charge  on  its  revenues,  until  the  total  anioxint  advanced, 
with  inlei'est  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  has  been  repaid. 
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Victoria. 

Duriog  the  earlier  period  of  the  colonisation  of  Victoria,  then  known 
•ft  the  District  of  Port  Phillip,  in  New  South  Wales,  the  alienation  of 
Oown  lands  was  regulated  by  the  Orders  in  Council  of  the  mother 
9tate,  to  whioih  refei^ence  has  already  been  made.  In  the  year  1840, 
however,  the  upset  price  of  country  lands,  which  in  New  South  Wales 
was  limited  to  12a.  per  acre,  was  specially  raised  to  20s.  in  the  District 
of  Port  Phillip.  The  Orders  in  Council  continued  in  force  until  1 860, 
when  the  system  of  free  selection  of  surveyed  country  lands  was  inau- 
gurated, the  uniform  upset  price  being  fixed  at  £1  per  acre.  No  con- 
dition was  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  selector  other  than  that  of 
making  a  cash  payment  for  the  whole  of  his  purchase — or  for  one-half 
<Hily,  the  other  half  being  occupied  at  a  yearly  rental  of  Is.  per  acre, 
^th  right  of  purchase  at  the  oiiginal  price.  In  1862  a  new  Act  was 
liused.  Large  agricultural  areas  were  proclaimed,  within  which  land 
could  be  selected  at  a  uniform  price  of  J&l  per  acre.  Modifications  were 
introduced  in  the  mode  of  payment ;  the  maximum  area  which  could 
he  selected  by  one  person  was  limited  to  640  acres ;  and  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  certain  improvements  should  be  effected  or  part  of  the  land 
placed  in  cultivation.  This  Act  was  amended  in  1865,  when  the  prin- 
ciple was  introduced  of  leasing  Crown  lands  within  agricultural  areas, 
vith  right  of  purchase  after  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions  as  to 
residence  and  improvements ;  and  a  new  provision  was  added  to  meet 
the  demand  for  land  adjacent  to  gold-fields. 

The  legislation  in  force  was,  however,  superseded  by  the  Land  Act  of 
1869  and  the  Pastoral  Act  of  the  same  year.  Until  that  time  the  free 
selection  system  in  the  state  had  been  limited  to  certain  lands  pro- 
claimed within  agricultural  areas,  and  to  allotments  previously  surveyed, 
thvs  avoiding  the  conflict  which  was  then  beginning  to  take  place  in 
New  South  Wales  between  the  selector  and  the  pastoralist.  Under 
prassure  of  a  sudden  increase  in  the  demand  for  land,  arising  from  the 
eoormous  immigration  into  Victoria  which  had  followed  the  discovery 
cf  gold,  and  the  neoessity  for  the  people  finding  other  means  of  employ- 
ment, and  other  and  m<»e  permanent  sources  of  income,  the  Victorian 
Legislature  adopted  the  system  in  vogue  in  the  neighbouring  state, 
vith  modifications  to  suit  the  local  conditions.  The  Act  of  1869,  which 
Wis  amended  in  1878,  was  further  amended  in  1884,  the  main  tendency 
^  the  latter  amendment  being  towards  the  restriction  of  the  further 
alienation  of  the  public  estate  by  limiting  the  area  which  might  be  sold 
by  auction,  and  substituting  for  the  existing  method  of  selecting  agri- 
cultural land  a  system  of  leasing  in  certain  defined  areas,  and  at  the 
Ame  time  conserving  to  the  lessee  the  privilege  of  acquiring  from  his 
leasehold  the  fee-simple  of  320  acres  under  the  system  of  deferred  pay- 
ments. A  portion  of  the  public  domain,  known  as  the  "  Mallee  Scrub, '^ 
comprising  some  11 1  million  acres  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  variouti 
species  of  stunted  trees,  was  separately  dealt  with  by  the  Mallee  Pastoral 
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Leases  Act  of  1883.  The  land  legislation  of  1869,  and  the  special 
enactment  just  referred  to,  were  again  modified  hy  the  Acts  of  1890, 
1891,  1893,  1896,  1898,  and  1900,  the  whole  being  consolidated  as  the 
**  Land  Act,  1901,*'  which  came  into  force  on  the  Slst  December,  1901. 

The  Land  Act  of  1869  is  inoperative  as  to  future  selections,  but 
concessions  as  to  payments  of  arrears  of  rent,  the  option  of  convertinj»^ 
their  present  leases  into  perpetual  leases,  and  of  surrendering  part  of 
and  obtaining  new  leases  on  better  terms  for  the  balance  of  their  hold- 
ings, have  been  granted  to  selectors  thereunder  by  the  most  recent 
legislation. 

For  the  purposes  of  land  administration,  the  state  is  divided  int<» 
districts  which  are  merely  arbitrary  divisions,  and  in  each  district  there- 
are  land  oihces  under  the  management  of  land  officers.  As  occasuoii 
requires,  the  laud  officers  hold  board  meetings  to  deal  with  applications 
for,  and  any  matter  pei^ining  to,  Crown  lands. 

Unalienated  Crown  lands  are  divided  into  the  following  classes  : — 
Good  agricultural  or  gi<azing  land ;  agricultural  and  grazing  lands;  gnuin^ 
lands  ;  inferior  grazing  lands  ;  pastoral  lands  (large  areas) ;  swamp  or 
reclaimed  lands ;  lands  which  may  be  sold  by  auction  (not  including 
swamp  or  reclaimed  lands) ;  auriferous  lands  ;  State  forest  reserves : 
timber  reserves ;  and  water  reserves.     Provision  is  made  for  a  reclassi- 
fication of  lands  within  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  classen. 
where  it  is  recognised  that  an  inequality  exists,  and  for  this  purpose 
Land  Classification  Boards  are  constituted,  each  Board  to  consiRt  of 
three  membera  who  will  be  officers  of  the  Lands  Department  or  other 
competent  persons.     Land  may  be  acquired  in  the  following  manner  : — 
(1)  By  the  lessee  of  pastoral  lands,  by  selection  of  a  homestead  up  t(» 
640  acres  of  land  not  superior  to  third-class  land  out  of  his  leasehold 
at  10s.  per  acre;  (2)  by  the  lessee  of  a  "grazing  area"  who  is  entitled 
to  select  thereout   an  agricultural  allotment,   obtaining  a  perpetual 
lease  of  the  allotment  in  lieu  of  a  license ;  (3)  by  licensee  or  lessee  of 
an  agricultural  allotment  on  the  surrender  of   his  license  or  leasie, 
obtaining  in  its  stead  a  perpetual  lease  ;  (4)  by  the  holder  of  a  mallee 
allotment,  eligible  to  select  an  agricultural  allotment  thereout,  obtaining 
a  perpetual  lease  instead  of  a  license ;  (5)  by  perpetual  leases  of  any 
Crown  lands  available  as  agricultural  or  grazing  allotments,  or  mallee 
lands  available  as  agricultural  allotments,  or  swamp,  or  reclaimed  landff  ; 
(6)  by  purchase  at  auction  of  town  or  country  lands  within  specified 
areas ;  (7)  by  purchase  at  auction  of  detached  portions  of  Crown  landfi 
of  an  area  not  exceeding  50  acres  ;  (8)  by  the  holder  of  a  residential 
agricultural  allotment  under  license  witliin  mallee  territory;  (9)    by 
farm  allotment  under  conditional  purchase  lease,  within  areas  required 
for  the  purpose  of  closer  settlement. 

Pastoral  Lands, 

Pastoral  leases  are  granted  to  the  person  first  lodging  an  application 
after  public  notice  has  been  given  that  the  land  is  available,  and  expire 
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m  29th  December,  1909.  The  maximum  area  is  40,000  acres,  and  the 
roinimam  1,920  acres.  Should  more  than  one  application  be  lodged, 
the  right  to  a  lease  is  sold  by  public  auction,  after  at  least  one  month's 
notice  has  been  given  in  the  GavemTnent  Gazette^  and  the  highest  bidder 
by  waj  of  premium  is,  on  payment  of  same,  entitled  to  the  lease.  The 
iinnual  rent  reserved  on  every  lease  of  pastoral  lands  is  computed  at 
Is.  per  head  of  sheep,  and  58.  per  head  of  cattle,  the  number  of  such  sheep 
or  cattle  to  be  determined  by  the  grazing  capacity  of  the  area,  and 
the  rent  must  be  paid  in  advance  every  six  months.  The  lessee  cannot 
Jttsign,  sublet,  or  subdivide  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  in  writing; 
he  must  destroy  all  vermin  and  noxious  growths,  and  keep  in  good 
condition  all  improvements  on  the  land ;  and  he  must  not  destroy 
growing  timber,  except  for  fencing  purposes  or  for  building  on  the  land, 
▼ithout  the  Board's  consent.  The  Crown  has  the  right  to  resume  any 
jX)rtion  of  the  area  required  for  any  railway  or  public  purposes,  and  may 
issue  licenses  to  enter  on  the  land  to  obtain  timber,  stone,  earth,  &c. 
The  right  is  reserved  to  other  pastoral  lessees  to  pass  over  the  area,  and 
the  Governor  may  at  any  time  by  proclamation  grant  to  the  public  the 
use  of  any  track  leading  to  a  public  road  or  track.  The  lessee  is  also 
required  to  erect  swing  gates  where  there  is  a  fence  across  any  track 
required  by  any  other  pastoral  lessee  or  the  public.  Upon  compliance 
^th  all  conditions  the  lessee  may  select  200  acres  of  first-class,  or  320 
««res  of  second-class,  or  640  acres  of  third-class  land,  or  960  acres  of 
fourth-class  land,  as  a  homestead.  Upon  the  expiration  of  a  lease 
the  lessee  is  entitled  to  payment  from  an  incoming  tenant  for  all 
ft'nces,  wells,  reservoirs,  tanks,  and  dams — but  such  payment  shall  be 
'ietermined  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Lands  Compensation  Acts — 
and  all  other  improvements  revert  to  the  Crown. 

Agricultural  and  Grazing  Lands. — Grazing  Area^. 

Agricultural  and  grazing  lands  are  leased  in  "grazing  areas"  of  first, 
second,  third,  or  fourth-class  land,  to  any  person  of  the  age  of  18  years 
•od  upwards,  for  any  term  of  years  expiring  not  later  than  29th  December, 
1920.  No  such  lease  can  be  granted  for  moi*e  than  200  acres  of  first- 
class,  or  640  acres  of  second-class,  or  1,280  acres  of  third-class  land,  or 
1,920  acres  of  fourth-class  land ;  but  the  lease  may  comprise  two  or 
more  "grazing  areas,"  provided  the  total  acreage  does  not  exceed 
^  maximum  limit  of  any  class.  The  rent  is  fixed  at  3d.  per  acre 
for  first-class,  2d.  per  acre  for  second-class,  and  Id.  per  acre  for  third- 
class  luids,  and  \d.  per  acre  for  fourth-class  lands ;  but  an  additional 
»nt  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  value  of  any  substantial 
and  permanent  improvements  on  the  "  grazing  area  "  at  the  date  of 
the  commencement  of  the  lease  is  imposed.  On  the  expiration  of  the 
lease  the  incoming  tenant  is  required  to  pay  to  the  late  lessee  the 
value  of  all  improvements,  effected  during  the  currency  of  the  lease, 
calculated  to  increase  its  capacity  for  caiTying  sheep  or  cattle ;  but  the 
«nn  to  be  paid  in  respect  of  such  improvements  must  not  be  more  than 
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10s.  per  acre  ni  tke  ^^gnidxig  area ""  if  firsi-class,  or  7s.  €d.  per  aere  if 
seeoiMl-clMs,  or  58.  per  acre  if  third-cIasR  land,  or  28.  6cL  per  aere 
if  fourth-cUss  land.  All  other  improvements  revert  abaolixtelj  to  the* 
Oovn,  unless  specially  provided  for  in  the  lease  ci  the  "grazing 
anrea.''  The  rent  is  payable  half-yearly  in  advance,  and  the  lessee  cannot 
assign,  sublet,  or  subdivide,  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  ;  he  must 
destroy  all  vermin  and  noxious  growths  and  ke^  in  good  ooifeditioa  all 
improvements  on  the  land.  The  lessee  cannot  ring  or  destroy,  or,. 
except  for  the  purpose  of  fencing,  or  building,  or  dnnestie  use  oa  the- 
land,  cut  down  any  timber  thf'reon,  without  the  consent  of  the  Board, 
and  he  must  enclose  the  land  vHith  a  fence  and  keep  it  in  good  repair. 
The  Crown  may  resume  possession  at  any  time  of  any  of  the  land  whiek 
iMj  be  required  for  public  or  mining  purposes,  or  for  removal  of 
material  or  timber,  or  for  industrial  purposes,  on  payment  of  reasonable' 
cooipensation.  Every  other  lessee  of  a  <' grazing  area"  and  his  agents, 
and  servants  have  the  right  of  ingress,  egress,  and  r^^ress  to  and  from 
liis  "grazing  area"  through,  from,  and  to  any  public  road  or  traek. 
The  lessee,  after  the  issue  of  the  lease,  may,  if  the  "grazing  area*^ 
consist  of  first-class  land,  select  not  more  than  200  acres  thereont  as  an 
"agricultural  allotment";  if  of  second-class  land,  an  "  agricultural  allot- 
ment of  "  of  320  acres;  and  if  of  third-class  land  a  "  grazing  aUotment  "* 
of  640  acres.  A  lessee  of  a  "  grazing  area  "  in  respect  of  whidi  no  rent 
is  due,  and  who  has  reasonably  and  suffici^itly  fulfilled  the  eoacUttooa 
and  covenants  of  his  lease,  may  surrender  any  part  of  his  "grazing; 
area"  in  order  that  a  new  "grazing  area"  lease  of  such  surrendered  part 
may  be  granted  to  his  wife  or  any  eligible  child,  without  public  com- 
petition. 

Agricultural  Allotments. 

Residence  licenses  are  issued  to  any  person  of  the  age  of  1 8  years  and 
upwards,  who  has  not  made  a  selection  under  the  Land  Acts,  or  who  is  not 
in  respect  of  the  license  applied  for  or  any  part  thereof  an  agent,  servant, 
or  a  trustee  for  any  other  person,  or  who  has  not  at  any  time  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  permit  any  other  person  to  acquire  by  purchase 
or  otherwise  the  applicant's  interest  therein,  to  occupy  an  "  agricultural 
allotment "  not  exceeding  in  the  aggr^ate  200  acres  of  first-elaas  or 
320  acres  of  second-class  land.  The  period  of  license  is  six  years,  and 
the  fee  for  occupation  is  1  s.  per  annum  in  the  case  of  first-dass  land,  or 
9d.  per  annum  in  the  case  of  second-class  land  for  each  and  every  one 
acre  or  part  thereof,  payable  half-yearly  in  advance.  The  licensee  cannot 
assign,  transfer,  or  sublet ;  he  must  enclose  the  land  with  a  fence  and  keep 
it  in  repair;  and  he  must  effsct substantial  and  permanent improvetnenta 
to  the  value  of  20a  per  acre,  or  fractional  part  of  an  acre,  where  the* 
land  is  first-class,  and  1.5s.  an  acre,  or  fractional  part  of  an  acre,  whrre- 
the  land  is  second-class,  during  the  currency  of  the  license.  The  licenaee- 
must  enter  into  occupation  within  twelve  months  from  the  issue  of  the- 
licensc,  and  occupy  the  agricultural  allotment  for  not  less  than  five 
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yeftrs  during  its  currency.  If  a  licensee  satisfactorily  prove  that  the 
home  d  his  family  is  situate  upon  the  land  held  by  him  under 
residential  license^  the  Board  may  cons^it^  for  a  specified  period,  to 
subotitttted  occupation  by  the  wife  or  any  stated  child  over  the  age  of 
18  years ;  or»  if  he  has  no  wife  or  child,  by  the  father  or  mother  of  the 
Ueeiuee,  inroTided  he  or  she  is  dependent  on  him  for  support  A  licensee 
mayy  in  eadii  and  every  year  of  the  term  of  residence  on  residential 
Ucense,  apply  to  the  land  officer  of  the  district  to  roister  a  written 
notioe  of  intention  to  absent  himself  from  Uie  agricultural  allotment 
for  a  period  or  periods  not  exceeding  on  the  whole  three  months,  and 
any  absence  between  the  registered  dates  is  not  deemed  a  breach  of  the 
CQDditHtm  of  ooeapation.  If  the  conditions  be  complied  with,  the  licensee 
is  entitled  at  any  time  within  twelve  months  after  six  years  from  the 
oommeEkeement  of  the  license  to  obtain  a  Crown  grant  upon  payment 
of  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  rent  actually  paid  and  the 
entire  sum  payable  for  the  purchase  of  the  land,  or  obtain  a  lease  for  a 
term  of  fourteen  years.  The  Crown  may  resume  any  portion  of  the 
land  during  the  currency  of  the  license  that  may  be  required  for  public 
or  mining  purpoees,  subject  to  the  repayment  of  moneys  paid  by  the 
licensee  to  the  Crown  or  expended  by  him  on  th^  land  resumed. 

N<»-residential  licenses  for  a  period  of  six  years  are  issued  to  persons 
amilariy  qualified  on  identical  conditions,  with  the  exception  that  the 
improvements  to  be  efiected  are  6s.  8d.  per  acre,  or  fractional  part  of 
ao  acre  each  year  of  the  license  on  firstn^lass  land,  and  58.  per  acre, 
or  frftctional  part  of  an  acre  for  each  of  the  first  three  years  of  the 
license  in  respect  of  second-class  lands. 

The  licensee  or  lessee  of  an  agricultural  allotment  may  surrender  his 
license  or  lease,  and  in  its  stead  obtain  a  perpetual  lease.  The  rent 
chargeable  therefor  to  29th  December,  1909,  is  based  upon  the  unim- 
proved value  of  the  land,  which  is  assumed  at  £1  per  acre  if  first-class 
and  15s.  per  acre  if  second-class  land  ;  thereafter  the  rent  is  fixed  by  the 
Board  at  the  end  of  every  suocesiuve  ten  years.  The  holder  of  an 
agricultural  allotment  who  desires  to  establish  and  cultivate  a  vineyard, 
hop-garden,  or  orchard  may,  during  the  term  of  his  license  or  lease, 
upon  payment  of  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  rent  actually 
paid  and  the  entire  purchase-money  payable  in  respect  of  any  part,  not 
floore  than  20  acres,  of  his  allotment,  obtain  a  Crown  grant  of  auch 
part  subject  to  such  covenants,  conditions,  exceptions,  and  reservations 
as  the  Cvovemor  may  direct. 

Grazing  Allotments. 

licenses,  either  residential  or  non-residential,  are  issued  to  persons, 
qualified  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  entitled  to  hold  agricultural  allot- 
ments, to  occupy  an  allotment  of  third-class  land  not  exceeding  640  acres, 
or  960  acres  of  fourth-class  land.  The  period  of  license  is  six  years,  and 
the  rent  payable  6d.  per  acre  for  third-class  land,  and  3dperacre  for  fourth 
dags  land,  half-yearly  in  advance.    In  the  case  of  a  residential  license,  the 
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licensee  must  enter  into  occupation  within  twelve  months  from  the 
issue  of  the  license,  and  occupy  the  grazing  allotment  for  not  less  than 
five  years  during  the  currency  of  the  license.  If  a  licensee  satisfactorily 
prove  that  the  home  of  his  family  is  situate  upon  the  land  held  by  him 
under  residential  license,  the  Board  may  consent,  for  a  specified  period, 
to  substituted  occupation  by  the  wife  or  any  stated  child  over  the  age 
of  18  years  ;  or,  if  he  has  no  wife  or  child,  by  the  father  or  mother  of 
the  licensee,  provided  he  or  she  is  dependent  on  him  for  support.  A 
licensee  may,  in  each  and  every  year  of  the  term  of  residence  on 
residential  license,  apply  to  the  land  officer  of  the  district  to  register  a 
written  notice  of  intention  to  absent  himself  from  the  grazing  allotment 
for  a  period  or  periods  not  exceeding  on  the  whole  three  months,  and 
any  absence  between  the  registered  dates  is  not  deemed  a  breach  of  the 
condition  of  occupation.  Substantial  and  permanent  improvements 
must  be  effected  to  the  value  of  10s.  per  acre,  or  fractional  part 
of  an  acre,  on  third-class  lands,  or  5s.  an  acre  on  fourth-class  lands 
in  respect  of  residential  licenses,  and  3s.  4d.  each  year  of  the  first 
three  years  for  each  acre,  or  fractional  ])art  of  an  acre,  in  the 
ease  of  non-residential  licenses  of  third-class  lands,  or  la.  8d. 
in  the  case  of  fourth-class  lands.  The  licensee  cannot  assign, 
transfer,  or  sublet ;  he  is  required  to  keep  the  land  free  from  vermin, 
and  must  enclose  the  land  and  keep  the  fence  in  repair.  The  Crown 
may  resume  any  portion  of  the  land  during  the  currency  of  the  license 
that  may  be  required  for  public  or  mining  purposes,  subject  to  the 
repayment  of  moneys  paid  by  the  licensee  to  the  Crown  or  expended  by 
him  on  the  land  resumed.  If  the  conditions  be  complied  with,  the 
licensee  is  entitled,  at  any  time  within  twelve  months  after  six  years 
from  the  commencement  of  the  license,  to  obtain  a  Crown  grant  upon 
ptiyment  of  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  rent  actually  paid 
and  the  entire  sum  payable  for  the  purchase  of  the  land,  or  obtain 
H  lease  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  6d.  for 
each  acre  of  third-class  land,  or  3d.  per  acre  for  fourth-class  lands, 
Tlie  holder  of  a  grazing  allotment,  who  desires  to  establish  and  cultivate 
a  vineyard,  hop-garden,  or  orchard,  may,  during  the  term  of  his  license 
or  lease,  upon  payment  of  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  rent 
actually  paid  and  the  entire  purchase-money  payable  in  respect  of  any 
part,  not  exceeding  20  acres,  of  his  allotment,  obtain  a  Crown  grant 
of  such  part,  subject  to  such  covenants,  conditions,  exceptions,  and 
i*eservations  as  the  Governor  may  direct.  Any  person  who  is  entitled 
to  select  a  grazing  allotment  may  apply  for  a  perpetual  lease  of  the 
allotment  in  lieu  of  the  license. 

Perpetual  Leases. 

Perpetual  leases  may  be  granted  over  any  Crown  lands  available  as 
afi^ricultural  or  grazing  allotments ;  over  mallee  lands  available  as  agri* 
cultural  allotments  ;  and  over  swamp  or  reclaimed  lands.  They  may 
also  ]ye  granted  to  holders  of  grazing  areas  who  are  entitled  to  select 
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thereout  an  agricultural  or  grazing  allotment ;  to  holders  of  mallee 
allotments  or  parts  thereof  eligible  to  select  an  agricultural  allotment ; 
to  holders  of  permits  or  leases  to  occupy  allotments  on  swamp  lands  ; 
and  to  village  settlers  on  other  than  swamp  lands  who  may  desire  to 
surrender  the  same  and  obtain  perpetual  leases  in  lieu  thereof.  No 
person  is  allowed  to  hold  by  transfer  or  otherwise  more  than  600  acres 
<if  first-class,  or  960  acres  of  second-class,  or  1,920  acres  of  third-class 
land,  or  2,880  acres  of  fourth-class  land,  outside  the  mallee  country. 
The  rent  on  every  perpetual  lease,  outside  mallee  and  swamp  or 
reclaimed  lands,  to  29tb  December,  1909,  is  1|  per  cent,  on  the  unim- 
proved value  of  the  land,  which  is  deemed  to  be  £1  per  acre  for  first* 
class.  Ids.  per  acre  for  second-class,  10s.  per  acre  for  third-class  land, 
and  5s.  per  acre  for  fourth-class  land.  For  every  successive  period 
«f  ten  years  the  value,  exclusive  of  all  improvements  made  by  the 
lessee,  will  be  such  amount  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Board,  and  the 
annual  rent  will  be  1^  per  cent,  of  such  value.  The  rent  must  be  paid 
yearly  in  advance.  The  lessee  must  destroy  all  vermin  within  two  years, 
and  keep  the  land  free  from  vermin  and  noxious  growths;  he  must 
<*nclose  the  land  within  six  years,  or  sooner  if  called  upon  under  the 
Fences  Act,  1890  ;  he  must  reside  for  six  months  on  the  land,  or  within 
5  miles  thereof  during  the  first  year,  and  eight  months  during  each  cf 
the  four  following  years.  In  the  event  of  the  cultivation  by  the  lessee 
of  one-fourth  of  the  area  during  the  first  two  years,  and  one-half  before 
the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  the  residence  covenant  ceases  to  operate. 
Improvements  must  be  effected  to  the  value  of  10s.  per  acre  on  first-class, 
7h.  6d.  per  acre  on  second-class,  and  5s.  per  acre  on  third-class  land, 
or  2s.  6d.  per  acre  on  foui'th-class  land,  before  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  and  further  improvements  to  a  like  value  before  the  end  of  the 
^xth  year  of  the  lease.  The  lessee  may  not  transfer,  assign,  mortgage, 
•wblet,  or  part  with  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  area  within  six 
years ;  and  any  portion  required  for  railways,  roads,  mining,  or  other 
public  purposes  may  be  resumed  on  payment  for  non-removable  improve- 
ments thereon  or  cost  of  removable  improvements.  A  perpetual  lessee 
▼hose  rent  is  not  in  arroar  may  surrender  his  lease  within  six  months 
after  29th  December,  1909,  or  within  six  months  after  any  successive 
period  of  ten  years,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  an  agricultural  or  grazing 
Allotment  license,  either  residential  or  non-residential.  The  improve- 
ments made  will  be  credited  to  the  licensee,  and  should  there  be  a 
mortgage  on  the  perpetual  lease,  the  licensee  may,  after  the  issue  of 
the  license,  give  to  the  mortgagee  a  license  lien  on  his  improvements  U> 
the  full  amount  due  on  the  mortgage  at  the  time  of  surrender. 

Laruls  tfnthin  Auriferous  Areas. 

Licenses  to  reside  on  or  cultivate  lands  comprised  within  an  auriferous 
area  may  be  granted  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year,  and  for 
areas  not  exceeding  20  acres,  at  an  annual  license  fee  of  Is.  per  acre. 
No  person  can  hold  more  than  one  license.     Tlie  license  is  subject  to 
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the  following  conditions  : — Right  to  use  surfiMse  of  land  only  ; 
not  to  assign  or  sublet  without  permission  of  the  Minister;  lic^isee 
either  to  reside  on  or  fence  the  land  within  four  months  from  date  of 
license  and  cultivate  one-fifth  of  area,  allowaaoe  being  made  for  any 
portion  occupied  by  buildings ;  miners  to  have  free  aooesa  to  any  pwrt 
of  the  land  without  making  compensation  to  the  licensee  ior  surfaoe  or 
other  drainage ;  and  notices  to  be  posted  on  the  land  by  the  lieensee 
indicating  that  it  is  aunf^rous. 

Grazing  licenses,  renewable  annually  at  the  option  of  the  licenaee,  are^ 
issued  for  a  period  expiring  not  later  than  29th  December,  1 905,  for 
areas  not  exceeding  1,000  acres,  at  a  rent  to  be  fixed  by  appraisement. 
The  licensee  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Minos,  enclose 
the  whole  or  any  specified  part  of  the  liolding  with  a  fence,  whi<^  noay 
be  removed  by  him  upon  or  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  his 
license  ;  but  such  fence  must  be  removed,  without  compensation,  by  the 
licensee  when  so  (ordered  by  the  Board.  Free  access  to  such  area  muat 
be  allowed  at  al^  times  to  miners  and  other  persons  specially  licensed  to> 
enter  thereon ;  the  ringbarking  of  the  timber  on  the  land  by  the 
licensee  is  strictly  forl^dden  ;  and  the  licensee  is  subject  to  a  pen&ltyy 
not  exceeding  £20,  if  he  fails  to  place  upon  the  outside  of  the  comer 
posts  of  the  fence,  if  any,  enclosing  the  lands  such  distinguishing  marks 
as  may  be  prescribed. 

Auction  Lands, 

Lands  comprised  within  certain  areas  notified  in  a  schedule  attached 
to  the  Act  of  1891,  and  lands  within  proclaimed  towns  or  townships,  or 
within  any  city,  town,  or  borough  proclaimed  before  the  passing  of  the 
Lands  Act  of  1884,  may  be  sold  at  auction,  the  upset  price  for  town 
lands  being  determined  in  the  proclamation  for  sale,  and  that  for  country 
lands,  £1  per  acre.  The  maximum  area  that  may  be  sold  in  any  one 
year  is  100,000  acres.  Of  the  price,  12^  per  cent,  must  be  paid  in  casb^ 
and  the  balance  in  forty  half-yearly  instalments,  carrying  interest  at 
4  per  cent  per  annum.  Where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  it  ia 
undesirable  that  the  residue  of  the  price  of  any  land  should  be  paid  for 
by  instalments  extending  over  twenty  years,  such  residue  may  be  nnde 
payable  in  any  number  of  half-yearly  instalments  less  than  forty. 
Stringent  provisions  are  enacted  prohibiting  agreements  jMreventing  fair 
competition  at  auction  sales.  Isolated  portions  of  CSrown  lands  not 
exceeding  50  acres  and  not  adjoining  other  Crown  lands,  or  any 
portion  of  Grown  lands  not  exceeding  3  acres  required  for  a  site  for  a 
church  or  for  any  charitable  purpose,  may  be  sold  at  auction. 

Stoamp  Land$, 

The  swamp  or  reclaimed  lands  comprise  the  areas  known  as  Gondah, 
Koo-wee-rup,  Moe,  Panyzabyr,  Mokoan,  Black  Swamp,  Borodomaiiin, 
and  Brankeet,  Greta,  Relfeera,  and  Pieracle  Swamps,  and  any  Bwmmp 
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or  reclaimed  lands  that  may  be  pvockumed  as  sach  in  the  Government 
GmutU,  The  lands  are  divided  ioto  allotments  of  an  area  not  exceeding 
160  acres,  and  may  be  leased  for  twenty-one  years>  or  be  leased  under 
perpetual  lease  at  a  rental  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  land,  or 
be  leased  under  conditional  purchase  lease,  or  bo  disposed  of  by  sale  at 
public  auction,  subject  to  general  conditions  of  sale.  Every  lease  for 
twenty-one  years,  every  perpetual  lease,  every  conditional  purchase' 
lease,  and  every  contract  of  sale  for  an  allotment  of  swamp  or  reclaimed 
lands  contains  the  condition  that  the  lessee  or  purchaser  shall  makei 
substantial  improvements  on  the  land  to  the  extent  ol  10s.  per  acre  in 
each  of  the  first  three  years  and  keep  open  all  canals  and  drains.  The 
condition  of  residence  is  not  obligatory  in  all  cases.  For  determining 
the  rent  on  the  upset  price  the  Board  will  fix  the  value  of  each  allot- 
ment Village  settlers  on  swamp  or  reclaimed  lands  may  surrender 
their  permits  or  leases,  and  acquire  in  place  thereof  perpetual  leases  or 
eoMiitional  purchase  leases.  In  the  event  of  a  perpetual  lease  being 
gnukted,  the  annual  r^it  thereon  till  29th  December,  1909,  will  brv 
4  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  the  land  as  fixed  in  the  surrendered  permit 
or  lease,  the  improvements  at  time  of  surrender  to  be  credited  towards. 
Gomplianoe  with  conditions  of  new  lease.  In  the  event  of  a  conditional 
pudiase  lease  being  granted,  the  price  to  be  paid  will  be  that  fixed  in 
the  surrendered  permit  or  lease,  carrying  interest  at  4^  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

Lands  enhanced  in  Value, 

Wliere  Crown  lands  are  enhanced  in  value  by  the  proximity  of 
a  railway,  or  of  waterworks  for  irrigation  purposes,  etc.,  the  Governor 
k  empowered  to  increase  the  minimum  sum  per  acre  for  which  such 
lands  may  be  sold,  as  well  as  the  minimum  amount  of  rent  c»r  license 
fee,  by  not  less  than  one-eighth  nor  more  than  double  the  sum.  But 
where  lands  have  been  sold,  leased,  or  licensed  at  an  enhanced  price,  and 
the  works  by  reason  of  which  the  extra  payment  has  been  demanded 
have  not  been  constructed  within  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  Order 
in  Council  fixing  the  enhanced  price,  the  additional  sum  paid  must  be 
returned. 

ForeHt  Lands* 

Land  situated  within  the  State  forests,  and  timber  and  water  reserves^ 
cannot  be  alienated,  except  as  hereinafter  provided ;  and  the  administra* 
tiim  of  the  Forest  Domain  of  the  Crown  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  local 
Forest  Boards,  which  are  empowered  to  receive  fees  for  licenses  to  cut 
or  remove  timber.  Where  any  person  has  made  his  home,  or  the  home 
o£  his  family,  for  a  period  of  five  years  on  forest  lands,  whether  pei^- 
manently  reserved  or  not,  and  has  effected  thereon  improvements  of  the 
value  of  not  less  than  £2  per  acre,  he  may  aj^ly  to  purchase  an  area, 
not  ^cceeding  10  acres  at  a  price  to  be  determined  by  appraisement  ; 
and  if  there  be  no  mining  or  other  valid  objection  a  Crown  grant  may 
iarae. 
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MaUte  Zanck, 

The  territory  known  generally  as  the  "  Mallee  "  is  situated  in  the 
north-western  district  of  the  state,  and  comprises  an  area  of  about 
10,000,000  acres.  The  mallee  land  bordering  on  the  plain  country  is 
mostly  of  a  light  chocolate  and  sandy  loam  character,  and  in  its  natural 
state  is  covered  with  mallee  scrub,  interspersed  with  plains  lightly 
timbered  with  box,  oak,  and  pines.  The  scrub  can  be  cleared  at  a 
moderate  expenditure,  and  the  land  is  well  adapted  for  wheat-growing. 
The  smaller  areas  are  known  as  "  mallee  allotments,"  and  the  larger 
areas,  extending  further  north  and  where  the  soil  is  more  sandy  in 
character,  as  ''mallee  blocka"  The  "blocks"  are  practically  in  their 
natural  state,  are  many  square  miles  in  extent,  and  are  used  for  pastoral 
purposes  only. 

3IaUee  Blocks, 

The  "  mallee  blocks "  are  of  various  sizes.  One  portion  of  a  block 
may  be  held  for  five  years  under  an  occupation  license,  and  the  other 
under  lease  for  a  period  expiring  not  later  than  tlie  1st  December,  1903. 
The  lease  is  granted  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  For  the  first  five 
years  the  rent  payable  is  at  the  rate  of  2d.  per  head  of  sheep  and  la.  jter 
head  of  cattle  depastured  on  the  land  ;  for  the  second  ^ve  years  twice 
this  amount;  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  at  an  additional 
increase  equal  to  one-half  the  amount  payable  during  the  second  ]ieriod 
of  five  years ;  but  in  no  case  may  the  yearly  rent  be  less  than  28.  6d. 
for  each  square  mile  or  [tart  of  a  squaro  mile  of  land.  Leases  issued 
after  the  20th  February,  1896,  have  the  rent  fixed  by  the  Board.  The 
lessee  cannot  assign,  subdivide,  or  cultivate  any  part  without  the  consent 
of  the  Board  of  Land  and  Works ;  he  must  destroy  the  vermin  upon  the 
land,  and  fulfil  certain  other  conditions.  The  Government  retain  the 
right  of  resuming  the  land  after  giving  due  notice,  compensation  for 
improvements  effected  being  given  on  assessment.  Licenses  may  be 
>?rante(l  to  enter  on  the  block  to  obtain  timber,  stone,  earth,  «kc.,  and 
other  lessees  may  cross  the  area  to  get  to  any  public  road  or  track. 

MaMee  Allotments. 

The  mallee  allotments  aiv  situated  on  the  southern  and  ea-stem  fringe 
of  the  mallee  territory,  and  have  a  maximum  area  of  20,000  acres,  and 
are  leased  for  terms  expiring  not  later  than  30th  November,  1903. 

No  assignment  of  the  lease  of  a  mallee  allotment  by  operation  of  law- 
can  take  effect  without  the  consent  of  the  Board,  and  the  lessee  without 
such  consent  cannot  execute  any  mortgage  or  lien  thereon.  The  lessee 
is  required,  within  six  months  of  the  granting  of  the  lease,  to  take  up 
his  residence  on  the  land  or  within  5  miles  thereof,  and  to  remain  there 
for  at  least  six  months  in  the  first  year,  and  nine  months  during  each  of 
the  next  four  years  ;  or,  instead,  to  cultivate  at  least  one-fourth  of  the 
allotment  within  two  years,  and  at  least  one-half  before  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year.     In  the  event  of  the  insolvency  or  death  of  the  lessee,. 
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residence  is  not  obligatory  on  the  assignee,  executor,  or  administrator. 
Without  the  consent  of  the  Board,  the  lessee  cannot  clear  or  cultivate 
any  paii;  of  his  allotment,  and  not  more  than  iive  crops  in  succession 
may  be  raised,  after  which  for  one  year  the  land  must  be  allowed  to  lie 
fallow.  A  uniform  rental  of  Id.  per  acre  per  annum  is  now  charged 
in  all  cases  where  the  Board's  consent  ha8  been  obtained  to  clear  and 
cultivate. 

It  is  provided  that  the  lessee  may  select  out  of  his  mallee  allotment 
an  agricultural  allotment  not  exceeding  640  acres,  either  under  license 
or  perpetual  lease.  When  this  is  done  the  remainder  of  the  mallee 
allotment  may  be  resumed,  compensation  being  awarded  for  improve- 
ments only.  Should  the  lessee  have  actually  resided  on  the  land  and 
destroyed  the  vermin  thereon,  the  period  of  six  years  for  which  tlie 
agricultural  allotment  license  is  issued  may  be  so  shortened  as  not  to 
exceed  the  length  of  such  residence,  conditionally  on  the  payment  of  the 
license  fees. 

Agricultural  AllotinerUa  under  License  or  Perpetual  Lease, 

m 

Any  person  of  the  age  of  18  yeai*s  or  upwards  may  select  640  acres  of 
firnt-class,  or  1,000  acres  of  second-class  land,  or  1,280  acres  of  third-class 
land,  or  1,600  acres  of  fourth-class  land,  out  of  any  area  made  available 
as  an  agricultural  allotment  under  residential  or  non-residential  license 
or  perpetual  lease.  A  similar  concession  is  made  to  any  holder  of  a  malice 
allotment  who  may  make  application  at  any  time  before  the  30th 
November,  1903,  to  select  out  of  his  inallee  allotment  a  similar  area  iu 
like  manner.  The  period  of  residence  attached  to  residential  licenses 
is  five  years.  When  the  area  is  first-class  land,  the  purchase  money  in 
full  for  a  I'esidential  license  is  £1  per  acre,  and  the  license  is  for  a  term 
of  six  years,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  Is.  per  acre  ;  the  improvements  at  the 
expiration  of  the  license  must  be  of  the  value  of  £1  per  acre.  If  all 
the  conditions  be  complied  with,  the  licensee  is  entitled,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  license,  to  a  lease  for  fourteen  years  at  the  same  rent,  or 
to  a  Crown  grant  at  any  time,  on  paying  the  difference  between  the 
amount  paid  and  £1  per  acre.  If  the  applicant  prefer,  he  may  obtain 
a  license  at  a  reduced  rental  of  6d.  per  acre  per  annum  for  the  term  of 
six  years,  with  a  lease  for  thirty-four  years  at  6d.  per  acre  yearly. 
When  the  area  is  second-class  land,  the  purchase  money  in  full  is  10s. 
per  acre,  and  the  license  is  for  a  term  of  six  years  at  a  yearly  rent  of 
6d.  per  acre,  and  the  lease  for  fourteen  yeai*s  at  the  same  rent,  or  a 
license  may  be  issued,  with  conditions  varied  in  these  respects,  that  the 
rent  shftU  be  3d.  per  acre  yearly  for  six  years,  with  a  subsequent  lease 
for  thirty-four  years  at  the  same  rent.  The  improvements  at  the  end 
of  the  six  years  must  be  of  the  value  of  10s.  per  acre.  A  non-residential 
license  on  iirst-class  land  is  granted  for  a  term  of  six  years  at  Is.  per  acre 
per  annum,  and  the  lease  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years  at  the  same  rent. 
Improvements  to  the  value  of  6s.  8d.  per  acre  must  be  made  in  each  of 
the  six  years.     The  period  of  non-residential  license  on  second-class  land 
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is  six  years,  at  an  annual  rent  of  6d.  per  acre,  and  the  lease  is  for 
fourteen  years  at  the  same  rent.  Improvements  to  the  value  of  36.  4d. 
«n  acre  must  be  made  during  each  of  the  first  three  years.  Except  lor 
the  purpose  of  building,  fencing,  or  other  improvements,  the  licensee 
may  not  cut  or  remove  any  live  pine,  box,  or  red  gum,  on  the 
land. 

Perpetual  leases  of  mallee  country  are  issued,  in  areas  not  exceeding 
1,920  €M;res,  at  a  yearly  rental  not  to  exceed  2d.  per  acre  to  Slst 
December,  1903,  and  thereafter  as  the  Board  may  determine.  The  rent 
must  be  paid  yearly  in  advance,  and  the  lessee  must  destroy  any  vermin 
•cm  the  land,  and  within  two  years  have  made  a  complete  clearance  <3i 
such  pests,  while  during  the  remainder  of  his  lease  he  must  see  that  the 
land  is  kept  free  from  them.  Within  six  months,  the  lessee  must  reside 
on  or  within  5  miles  of  the  land,  and  do  so  for  a  period  of  eight  months 
in  each  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years.  In  the  event  of  the 
lessee  cultivating  one-fourth  of  the  area  within  two  years,  and  at  least 
one-half  within  four  years,  the  residence  condition  ceases  to  operate. 

Vermin  DiBtritsts. 

Under  the  Land  Act  of  1890,  districts  which  are  proclaimed  as 
vermin-infested  are,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  extinction  of  these 
animal  pests,  administered  by  local  committees  appointed  by  the  owners, 
lessees,  and  occupiers  of  the  lands.  In  order  to  secure  the  erection  of 
vermin-proof  wire-fencing,  a  fencing  rate  may  be  levied,  and  the  Minister 
has  power  to  deduct  5  per  cent,  of  the  amount  levied  in  vermin  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  vermin-proof  fence  between  the  mallee 
country  and  the  mallee  border. 

WaUle  Cuhivalion, 

During  1890  legislation  WfOs  enacted  having  for  its  object  the  granting 
of  leases  of  any  unoccupied  Crown  lands  for  the  cultivation  of  wattle- 
trees,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years,  at  a  rent  of  2d. 
per  acre  per  annum  for  the  first  seven  years,  4d.  per  acre  for  the  seooiid 
seven  years,  and  6d.  per  acre  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  A  lease 
is  not  granted  for  more  than  1,000  acres ;  and  the  rent  is  payable  half- 
yearly  in  advance.  The  lessee  covenants  not  to  assign,  sublet  or  divide 
the  lease  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Land  and  Works ;  to  keep 
all  improvements  in  repair  durins^  each  of  the  first  six  years  following 
the  year  after  the  granting  of  the  lease ;  to  sow  or  plant  wattle-trees  or 
any  other  approved  tannin-producing  trees  or  plants  on  at  least  one-fifth 
of  the  land  leased,  and  within  six  years  to  occupy  the  whole  area  in  a 
similar  manner.  He  must  within  two  years  enclose  a  third,  within 
three  years  two-thirds,  and  within  four  years  the  whole  of  the  land 
leased  ;  and  he  is  required  to  keep  the  fence  in  good  repair,  and  to 
destroy  all  vermin  which  may  be  upon  the  land.  The  lessee  may  select 
out  of  his  lease  an  agricultural  or  grazing  allotment  under  lioenae  or 
perpetual  lease. 
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VUiage  SeUlemenie, 

Under  the  Settlement  on  Lands  Act  of  1893  there  may  be  set  apart 
and  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  village  communities  any  lands  not 
alienated  from  the  Crown,  provided  they  are  not  auriferous  or  perman- 
eatly  reserved  for  any  purpose.  Such  lands  are  surveyed  into  allotments 
of  1  to  20  acres  each,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the 
tdtnation.  Subject  to  certain  restrictions,  any  person  of  the  age  of  18 
years  may  obtain  a  permit  to  occupy  a  village  community  allotment  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  three  years.  The  rent  is  merely  nominal,  but 
conditions  are  laid  down  with  the  object  of  ensuring  bona-Jide  occupancy. 
On  the  expiration  of  the  permit  a  lease  may  be  obtained,  provided  the 
conditions  of  the  permissive  occupancy  have  been  fulfilled.  The  lease 
is  granted  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  The  lessee  must  pay  in 
advance,  every  half-year,  rent  equal  to  one-fortieth  of  what  is  regarded 
as  the  price  of  the  allotment,  which  is  to  be  not  less  than  £1  per  acre. 
Wi^in  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  lea.se  he  must  have  brought  into 
cultivation  not  less  than  one-tenth,  and  within  four  yeai-s,  one-fifth  of 
the  land  ;  and  within  ^ix  years,  have  effected  substantial  improvements 
of  a  permanent  character  to  the  value  of  £1  for  every  acre  leased.  He 
must  also  keep  all  improvements  in  good  repair ;  and  he  cannot  assign, 
transfer,  or  sublet  the  land,  or  borrow  money  on  the  security  of  his  lease 
without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Land  and  Works.  He  must  reside 
personally  on  the  land,  and  use  it  for  agriculture,  gardemng,  grazing,  or 
other  like  purpose.  Any  person  in  occupation  of  an  allotment  under 
permit  or  lease  may  surrender  the  same,  and  acquire  the  land  under  a 
perpetual  lease,  or  a  conditional  ]>urchase  lease.  L:l  the  event  of  the 
land  being  granted  under  perpetual  lease,  the  rental  thereon  to  29th 
December,  1909,  will  be  250  per  cent,  on  the  price  set  out  in  the 
original  permit  or  lease  ;  should  the  laud  be  granted  as  a  conditional 
purchase  lease,  the  price  to  be  paid  is  that  fixed  in  the  surrendered 
permit  or  lease  carrying  interest  at  4|  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Homestead  Associations. 
Areas  of  similar  lands  to  the  foregoing  may  also  be  set  apart  and 
aj^ropriated  for  occupation  by  members  of  associations  or  societies;  but 
no  proclamation  can  remain  in  force  for  a  longer  period  than  three  years 
in  the  case  of  a  society,  nor  for  more  than  six  months  in  the  case  of  an 
dissociation,  after  the  survey  and  subdivision  of  the  block  ;  and  land  in 
any  block  not  occupied  or  leased  at  the  expiration  of  these  periods 
i)eoomes  unoccupied  Crown  land  again.  No  block  of  land  set  apart  for 
the  purposes  of  associations  or  societies  can  exceed  in  area  2,000  acres. 
A  block  is  subdivided  into  lots  of  not  more  than  50  acres  each,  and  the 
number  of  persons  to  be  located  in  each  block  must  not  be  less  than  one 
for  every  50  acres  of  its  total  area.  A  permissive  occupancy  of' a  section 
^^y  be  granted  to  any  member  of  an  association  or  a  society  for  a  period 
<A  Ihree  years.  Tlie  rent  is  a  nominal  one,  and  after  pCTX>f  of  fulfilment  of 
<K)iidition8  a  lease  may  be  obtained  by  the  member,  provided  he  is  of  the 
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age  of  1 8  years.  The  lessee  covenants  to  pay  the  annual  rent  and  the 
cost  of  survey ;  to  repay  all  moneys  advanced  by  the  Board  ;  to  bring 
into  cultivation  within  two  years  not  less  than  one-tenth,  and  within 
four  years  not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  land ;  and  within  six  years  to 
effect  substantial  improvements  of  a  permanent  character  to  the  value 
of  £1  for  every  acre  leased.  He  must  also  keep  the  improvements  in 
good  repair ;  and  he  cannot  assign,  transfer,  or  sublet  the  land,  or 
borrow  money  upon  it  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Land  and 
Works.  He  must  personally  reside  on  his  section  or  its  appurtenant 
townahip  aUotment,  and  use  the  land  for  agricultuw,  gardening,  gnudng, 
dairying,  or  other  like  purpose.  Adjoining  to  or  within  every  block 
of  land  appropriated  in  this  manner,  an  area  of  not  more  than  100  acren 
may  be  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  a  township,  and  the  Board  of  Land 
and  Works  may  subdivide  it  into  allotments  not  exceeding  1  acre, 
in  order  to  provide  a  township  allotment  for  each  homestead  selection. 
Power  is  reserved  to  alienate  the  fee-simple  of  those  allotments  not 
required  for  the  purpose  ;  and  every  settler  may,  within  one  year  from 
the  commencement  of  his  permit  or  lease,  obtain  a  lease  of  such  an 
aUotment,  with  the  right  to  a  Crown  grant  in  fee  on  Making  the 
payment  prescribed. 

Labour  CoUmiM. 

Areas  of  similar  land,  not  exceeding  1,500  acres  in  extent,  may  also  be 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  labour  colonies,  to  be  vested  in  live  trustees, 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  trustees, 
provision  is  made  whereby  persons  subscribing  to  the  funds  of  such 
a  colony  may  annually  elect  a  committee  of  management,  consisting  of 
four  members.  The  joint  body  (trustees  and  committee)  is  empowered, 
on  a  day  to  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  Minister,  to  admit  ti» 
Much  a  colony  any  person  who  shall  be  entitled  to  such  benefits  as  the 
rules  of  the  colony  may  prescribe.  The  trustees  and  committee  of  each 
colony  must  establish  and  conduct  the  same ;  and  they  have  all  the 
powers  and  authority  necessary  to  enable  them  to  improve  the  position 
of  the  colony  and  make  it  self-supporting.  They  may  establish  and  main- 
tain any  industry  they  please,  and  dispose  of  the  proceeds  thereof.  A 
subsidy  of  £2  for  every  £1  received  by  the  trustees  and  committee 
from  public  and  private  subscriptions  is  payable  by  the  Oovcmment. 
The  moneys  received  are  to  be  disbursed  in  the  payment  of  allowances 
for  work  to  persons  employed  in  the  colony;  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  necessary  buildings;  and  in  purchasing  pro  visions, 
clothing,  building  materials,  stock,  seed,  and  agricultural  implements. 

Besides  the  foregoing  provisions,  there  are  numerous  others,  dealing 
with  minor  interests,  which  in  a  general  statement  of  this  kind  it  is  not 
necessary  to  recapitulate. 

Acquisition  of  Land  for  Closer  Settlement 

The  acquisition  of  private  lands  for  the  purpose  of  closer  settlement 
is  an  entirely  new  feature  in  Victorian  land  legislation.     The  Board  of 
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Lands  and  Worka  loay,  sabject  to  the  approval  of  Parliament,  purchase 
lor  the  Cnfwiky  bloeks  of  good  agricoltural  private  land  in  any  fanning 
distriet  The  portion  of  the  acquired  land  to  be  disposed  of  is  to  be 
sabdivided  into  farm  allotments  of  a  vahie  not  exceeding  XI, 000  each, 
wbiefa  are  to  be  available  under  conditional  purchase  lease.  Any  per- 
mm  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  is  not  already  the  holder  of  land  of  the 
Take  of  XlyOOO,  or  who  would  not  thereby  become  the  holder  of  land 
exeeeding  si^h  value,  may  be  granted  a  farm  under  conditional  pur- 
ehase  lease.  The  price  of  the  land  to  be  disposed  of  is  to  be  so  fixed 
as  to  cover  the  cost  of  original  purchase,  cost  of  survey  and  subdivision, 
the  value  of  lands  absorbed  l^  roads  and  reserves,  and  the  cost  of 
eleanng,  draining,  fencing,  cmt  other  improvements  which  the  Board  may 
effisct  prior  to  the  disposal  of  the  land  as  fi9.rm  allotments.  The  pur- 
chase money,  with  interest  at  4^  per  cent,  per  annum,  must  be  paid  hy 
flixty'three  or  a  less  number  of  half-yearly  instalments.  The  con-^ 
ditional  purchase  lease  may  be  for  sujch  a  term  of  years  (not  exceeding 
thirty-one  and  a-half)  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  lessee  and 
the  Board.  The  lease  is  subject  to  the  following  conditions : — Improve- 
ments to  be  effected  to  the  value  of  10s.  an  acre,  or  if  the  Board  so 
determines,  to  the  value  of  10  per  cent  of  the  purchase  money,  before 
the  end  of  the  third'  year  of  the  lease,  and  to  the  value  of  a  further 
lOs.  an  acre,  or  i£  the  Board  so  determines,  to  the  value  of  a  further 
10  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  of 
the  lease  ;  personal  residence  by  the  lessee,  or  by  his  wife,  or  any  child 
not  less  than  18  years  of  age,  on  the  allotment  for  eight  months  during 
eadi  year  of  the  first  abi  years ;  lessee  not  to  transfer,  assign,  mortgage 
or  sublet  within  the  first  six  years ;  and  such  other  conditions  and 
eovenants  relating  to  mining,  cultivation,  vermin  destruction,  and  other 
matters  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation.  Upon  or  at  any  time 
after  the  expii*ation  of  the  first  six  years  of  the  lease,  provided  all 
conditions  have  heen  complied  with,  the  lessee  noay,  on  payment  of  the 
balance  of  the  principal,  acquire  the  fee-simple  of  his  farm  allotment^ 

Queensland. 

The  land  legislation  of  New  South  Wales  in  force  on  the  date  when 
the  Moreton  Bay  District  was  formed  into  the  colony  of  Queensland, 
9iV6  place  soon  after  that  event  to  a  new  system  of  settlement,  better 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  newly  constituted  province.  Fol- 
lowing to  a  certain  extent  the  lines  adopted  by  their  neiglibours,  the 
Queensland  legislators  introduced  into  their  regulations  the  principle  of 
ftw  selection  before  survey,  and  of  sales  under  the  deferred  payment 
Bystem.  Having  to  dispose  of  a  vast  territory  which,  not  being  endowed 
vitb  so  temperate  a  eKmate,  had  not  the  same  attractions  as  the  southern 
pronncea,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  exercise  greater  liberality  in 
<^krmg  the  land  than  was  shown  to  settlers  in  the  other  states.  Large 
areas  and  small  prices  were  therefore  features  of  Queensland  land  sales, 
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Most  liberal,  also,  were  the  provisions  to  facilitate  the  exploration  and 
occupation  for  pastoral  purposes  of  the  vast  interior  country,  and  the 
Pastoral  Act  of  1869  led  to  the  occupation  by  an  enei*gpetic  race  of 
pioneers  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  province.  The 
rapid  development  of  the  Resources  of  the  state,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  population,  necessitated  later  on  a  revision  of  the  conditions 
under  which  land  might  be  alienated  or  occupied ;  but  although  the 
tendency  has  been  to  curtail  the  privileges  of  the  pastondists,  the 
alienation  of  the  public  estate  by  selection — conditional  and  uncon- 
ditional— has  been  placed  under  enactments  of  a  still  more  liberal 
character  than  those  which  existed  in  the  earlier  day&  Under  pressur*^ 
of  the  new  social  movement,  Queensland  has  followed  in  the  wake  of 
New  Zealand  and  South  Australia,  and  has  granted  to  the  woridng 
classes  great  facilities  for  acquiring  possession  of  the  soil  The  r^u- 
lations  at  present  in  force  are  based  upon  the  legislation  enacted  under 
the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1884,  and  its  subsequent  an^endments  in  1886, 
1889,  1891,  1893,  1897,  and  1900. 

Land  may  be  acquired  in  the  following  manner  : — (1)  By  conditional 
selection:  agricultural  homesteads  from  160  to  640  acres,  at  prices 
ranging  from  not  less  than  20s.  for  160  acres  to  less  than  158.  per  acre 
for  640  acres,  and  agricultural  selections  up  to  1,280  acres,  at  a  price 
determined  by  the  proclamation  rendering  the  land  available  for 
settlement — residence  in  both  cases  to  be  personal  or  by  agent  ; 
(2)  by  unconditional  selection,  at  prices  one-third  greater  than  those 
payable  in  respect  of  agricultural  selections,  the  area  being  limited 
to  1,280  acres ;  (3)  by  grazing-farm  selection  up  to  20,000  acres,  the 
period  of  lease  ranging  from  fourteen  to  twenty-eight  years  at  a 
varying  rental,  |d.  per  acre  being  the  minimum;  (4)  by  scrub  selec- 
tion of  areas  not  exceeding  10,000  acres  for  a  term  of  thirty  years, 
at  rentals  ranging  from  a  peppercorn  to  Id.  per  acre  ;  and  (5)  by  purchase 
:at  auction,  of  town  lands  at  an  upset  price  of  X8  per  acre,  suburban  lands 
^t  £2  per  acre,  and  country  lands  at  £1  per  acre  for  land  classed  as 
agricultural,  and  10&  per  acre  for  any  other. 

The  state  is,  so  far  as  is  necessary,  divided  into  Land  Agents' 
Districts,  in  each  of  which  there  are  a  Public  Lands  Office  and  a  Govern- 
ment Land  Agent  with  whom  applications  for  farms  must  bo  lodged. 
Applications  must  be  made  in  the  prescribed  form,  and  be  signed  by 
the  applicant,  but  they  may  be  lodged  in  the  Lands  Office  by  a  duly 
authorised  attorney.  There  is  connected  with  the  Survey  Depart- 
ment, in  Brisbane,  an  office  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  maps,  and 
there  full  information  res|)ecting  lands  available  for  selection  through- 
out the  state  can  b^  obtained  on  personal  application.  Plans  can  also 
be  obtained  at  the  District  Offices. 

The  conditions  under  which  country  lands  may  be  acquired  for  settle- 
ment  by  persons  of  either  sex  over  16  years  of  age— married  women 
excepted,  unless  they  are  judicially  separated  or  possess  separate 
estate — are  substantially  as  stated  below. 
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Qraxing  Fwms, 

Areas  of  land  already  surveyed  are  avaOable  for  selection  as  grazing 
farms  over  a  great  extent  of  territory  within  accessible  distance  of  the 
seaboard.  Intending  settlers  can  obtain  up  to  20,000  acres  on  lease, 
for  a  term  of  fourteen,  twenty-one,  or  twenty-eight  years,  at  an  annual 
rent  varying  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  ^d.  an  acre  being  the 
minimum.  This  rent  is  subject  to  reassessment  by  the  Land  Court  after 
the  first  seven  years,  and  subsequently  at  intervals  of  seven  years,  but 
it  cannot  be  decreased  at  any  reassessment,  nor  can  it  be  increased  by 
more  than  one-half  of  the  rent  for  the  period  immediately  preceding. 
The  applicant  must  first  obtain  an  occupation  license,  which  is  not  trans- 
ferable, and  which  may  be  exchanged  for  a  lease  for  the  balance  of  the 
term  of  fourteen,  twenty-one,  or  twenty-eight  years  as  soon  as  the  farm 
is  enclosed  with  a  substantial  fence,  which  must  be  done  within  three 
years,  or  such  extended  time,  not  exceeding  two  yeai^  as  the  Land 
Court  may  allow.  The  lease  may  be  transferred  or  mortgaged  after  the 
expiration  of  five  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  lease,  and  the 
ten  may  be  subdivided,  or,  with  the  consent  of  the  Land  Court,  sublet. 
The  land  must  be  continuously  occupied  by  the  lessee  or  his  agent  for 
the  whole  term  of  the  lease,  and  c&nnot  be  made  freehold.  The  Com- 
missioner may  issue  a  license  to  a  group  of  two  or  more  selectors,  enabling 
any  one  of  the  selectors  to  perform  the  condition  of  occupation  in  respect 
ef  any  of  the  selections  as  well  as  on  his  own  behalf,  but  the  number  of 
■electors  personally  residing  is  not  at  any  time  to  be  less  than  half  the 
whole  number  interested.  One-iifth  of  the  cost  of  survey,  ranging  from 
about  £30  for  a  farm  of  2,560  acres  to  about  £65  for  20,000  acres— 
sabject  to  increase  or  decrease  according  to  locality — must  be  paid  with 
a  year's  rent  when  application  is  made  for  the  farm,  and  the  balance  in 
equal  instalments  without  interest 

Grazing  Homeateada. 

Lands  aTailable  as  grazing  farms  are  also  open  for  selection  as  glazing 
homesteads  at  the  same  rental  and  for  the  same  term  of  lease.  An 
application  to  select  as  a  grazing  homestead  takes  precedence  of  a 
simultaneous  application  to  select  the  same  land  as  a  grazing  farm. 
The  conditions  and  other  provisions  mentioned  in  respect  of  grazing 
hjmz  are  applicable  also  to  grazing  homesteads,  with  the  exception  that 
during  the  first  five  years  of  the  term  of  a  grazing  homestead  the  con- 
dition of  occupation  must  be  performed  by  the  continuous  personal 
residence  of  the  selector  on  the  land. 

Agricultural  Selections, 

The  more  accessible  lands  near  lines  of  railway,  centres  of  population, 
and  navigable  waters,  are  set  apart  for  agricultural  farm  selection  in 
areas  up  to  1,280  acres.  The  period  of  license  is  ^ve  years,  during 
which  the  selector  must  fence  in  the  land,  or  expend  an  equivalent  sum 
in  effecting  other  substantial  improvements.    As  soon  as  the  improvement 
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age  of  ]  8  years.  The  lessee  covenants  to  pay  the  annual  rent  and  the 
cost  of  survey ;  to  repay  all  moneys  advanced  by  the  Board  ;  to  bring 
into  cultivation  within  two  years  not  less  than  one-tenth,  and  within 
four  years  not  less  than  one-lifth  of  the  land ;  and  within  six  years  to 
effect  substantial  improvements  of  a  permanent  character  to  the  value 
of  XI  for  every  acre  leased.  He  must  also  keep  the  improvements  in 
good  repair ;  and  he  cannot  assign,  ti'ansfer,  or  sublet  the  land,  or 
borrow  money  upon  it  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Land  and 
Works.  He  must  personally  reside  on  his  section  or  its  appurtenant 
township  allotment,  and  use  the  land  for  agriculture,  gardening,  grazing, 
dairying,  or  other  like  purpose.  Adjoining  to  or  within  every  block 
of  land  appropriated  in  this  manner,  an  area  of  not  more  than  100  acren 
may  be  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  a  township,  and  the  Board  of  Land 
and  Works  may  subdivide  it  into  allotments  not  exceeding  1  acre^ 
in  order  to  provide  a  township  allotment  for  each  homestead  selection. 
Power  is  reserved  to  alienate  the  fee-simple  of  those  allotments  not 
required  for  the  purpose  ;  and  every  settler  may,  within  one  year  from 
the  commencement  of  his  permit  or  lease,  obtain  a  lease  of  such  an 
allotment,  with  the  right  to  a  Crown  grant  in  fee  on  making  the 
payment  prescribed. 

Labour  Cohnies. 

Areas  of  similar  land,  not  exceeding  1,500  acres  in  extent,  may  also  be 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  labour  colonies,  to  be  vested  in  five  trustees, 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  trustees, 
provision  is  made  whereby  persons  subscribing  to  the  funds  of  such 
a  colony  may  annually  elect  a  committee  of  management,  consisting  of 
four  members.  The  joint  body  (trustees  and  committee)  is  empowered, 
on  a  day  to  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  Minister,  to  admit  U* 
.such  a  colony  any  person  who  shall  be  entitled  to  such  benefits  as  the 
rules  of  the  colony  may  prescribe.  The  trustees  and  committee  of  each 
colony  must  establish  and  conduct  the  same ;  and  they  have  all  the 
powers  and  authority  necessary  to  enable  them  to  improve  the  position 
of  the  colony  and  make  it  self-supporting.  They  may  establish  and  main- 
tain any  industry  they  please,  and  dispose  of  the  proceeds  thereof.  A 
subsidy  of  £2  for  every  £1  received  by  the  trustees  and  committee 
from  public  and  private  subscriptions  is  payable  by  the  Government. 
The  moneys  received  are  to  be  disbursed  in  the  payment  of  alJowance^ 
for  work  to  persons  employed  in  the  colony;  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  necessary  buildings ;  and  in  purchasing  provisions, 
clothing,  building  materials,  stock,  seed,  and  agricultural  implements. 

Besides  the  foregoing  provisions,  there  are  numerous  others,  dealing 
with  minor  interests,  which  in  a  general  statement  of  this  kind  it  is  not 
necessary  to  recapitulate. 

Acquisition  of  Land/or  Closer  SeUUmetit, 

The  acquisition  of  private  lands  for  the  purpose  of  closer  settlement 
is  an  entirely  new  feature  in  Victorian  land  legislation.     The  Board  of 
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Lftncb  aod  Worka  loay^  sabject  to  the  approval  of  Parliament,  purchase 
£or  the  Growvy  blo^s  of  good  agricaltaral  prirate  laad  in  any  fanning 
district  The  portion  of  the  aequired  land  to  be  disposed  of  is  to  be 
subdivided  into  farm  allotments  of  a  value  not  exceeding  £1,000  each, 
which  are  to  be  available  under  conditional  purchase  lease.  Any  per- 
son ol  the  age  of  21  years,  who  is  not  already  the  holder  of  land  of  the 
value  of  Jt  1,000,  or  who  would  not  thereby  become  the  holder  of  land 
exceeding  sueh  value,  may  be  granted  a  farm  under  conditional  pur- 
chaae  lease.  The  price  of  the  IsAd  to  be  disposed  of  is  to  be  so  fixed 
as  to  cover  the  cost  of  original  purchase,  cost  of  survey  and  subdivision, 
the  value  of  lands  absorbed  by  roads  and  reserves,  and  the  cost  of 
clearing,  draining,  fencing,  or  other  improvements  which  the  Board  may 
effect  pricHT  to  the  disposal  of  the  land  as  farm  aUotments.  The  pur- 
chase money,  with  interest  at  4^  per  cent,  per  annum,  must  be  paid  by 
sixty-three  or  a  less  number  of  half-yearly  instalments.  The  con-^ 
ditional  purchase  leaae  may  be  for  such  a  term  of  years  (not  exceeding 
thirty-one  and  a-half)  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  lessee  and 
the  Board.  The  lease  is  subject  to  the  following  conditions : — Improve- 
ments to  be  effected  to  the  value  of  10s.  an  acre,  or  if  the  Board  so 
determines,  to  the  value  of  10  per  cent  of  the  purchase  money,  before 
the  end  of  the  third  year  of  the  lease,  and  to  the  value  of  a  further 
lOa.  an  acre,  or  if  the  Board  so  determines,  to  the  value  of  a  further 
10  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  of 
the  lease  ;  personal  residence  by  the  lessee,  or  by  his  wife,  or  any  child 
not  less  than  18  years  of  age,  on  the  allotment  for  eight  months  during 
each  year  of  the  first  six  years  ;  lessee  not  to  transfer,  assign,  mortgage 
or  sublet  within  the  first  six  years;  and  such  other  conditions  and 
covenants  relating  to  mining,  cultivation,  vermin  destruction,  and  other 
matters  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation.  Upon  or  at  any  time 
after  the  expiration  of  the  first  six  years  of  the  lease,  provided  all 
conditions  have  been  ccMnplied  with,  the  lessee  may,  on  payment  of  the 
balance  ol  the  principal,  acquire  the  fee-simple  of  his  farm  allotment. 

QUBENSLAXD. 

The  land  legislation  of  New  South  Wales  in  force  on  the  date  when 
the  Moreton  Bay  District  was  formed  into  the  colony  of  Queensland, 
9ive  place  soon  after  that  event  to  a  new  system  of  settlement,  better 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  newly  constituted  province.  Fol- 
lowing to  a  certain  extent  the  lines  adopted  by  their  neighbours,  the 
Queenaland  l^pblators  introduced  into  their  regulations  the  principle  of 
free  selection  before  survey,  and  of  sales  under  the  deferred  payment 
system.  Having  to  dispose  of  a  vast  territory  which,  not  being  endowed 
with  80  temperate  a  climate,  had  not  the  same  attractions  as  the  southern 
provinces,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  exercise  greater  liberality  in 
offering  the  kad  than  waa  shown  to  settlers  in  the  other  states*  Large 
areas  and  small  prices  were  therefore  features  of  Queensland  land  sales. 
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1876,  and  in  such  case  certain  provisions  at  law  dealing  with  tbe 
internal  government  of  the  community  become  inoperative. 

The  area  available  for  a  co-operative  community  is  set  apart  by  pro- 
clamation, and  cannot  exceed  in  area  more  than  160  acres  for  each 
member.  The  proclamation  specifies  and  defines  the  name  of  the  group  ; 
the  persons  included  therein ;  the  boundaries  and  a  description  of  the 
area  j  the  improvements  to  be  made ;  the  period  for  which  the  area  i» 
set  apart  (not  exceeding  twelve  nor  less  than  six  years) ;  and  the  rent 
payable  for  the  land.  A  sum  equal  to  at  least  2s.  fid.  per  acre  most  be 
expended  during  each  of  four  equal  portions  of  the  lease,  and  failing 
that,  resumption  of  the  land  and  consequent  dissolution  of  the  group 
ensue. 

No  member  of  a  co-operative  community  possesses  an  individual 
interest  or  property  in  the  improvements  efifected  on  the  land,  the  same 
being  vested  in  the  Minister  ;  but  on  the  expiry  of  the  lease,  with  the 
conditions  satisfactorily  performed,  the  members,  on  payment  of  the 
proclaimed  price  (if  any)  and  deed  and  assurance  fees,  are  entitled  to 
a  deed  of  grant  in  fee-simple  of  so  much  land  as  was  specified  in  the 
proclamation  the  division  of  the  area  being  left  to  the  members 
themselves.  In  certain  cases  the  acquisition  of  freehold  may  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  rules  of  the  group,  and  provision  is  made  for  dissolutioa 
when  the  membership  falls  below  a  certain  number. 

Labour  Colonies, 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  proclamation  of  Labour  Colonies.  The 
area  granted  to  a  colony,  which  must  not  exceed  10,000  acres  in  extent^ 
is  vested  in  five  trustees,  who  are  empowered  to  establish  and  manage 
any  trade  or  industry.  A  subsidy  not  exceeding  £1,000,  either  con- 
ditionally or  otherwise,  may  be  granted  to  a  labour  colony  from 
Parliamentary  appropriations  for  such  purposes. 


South  Australia. 

The  settlement  of  the  state  of  South  Australia  was  the  outcome  of 
an  attempt  to  put  into  actual  practice  one  of  those  remarkable  theories 
which  logically  seem  founded  upon  apparently  solid  ground,  but  whidi 
are  apt  to  weaken  and  give  way  when  subjected  to  the  pressure  of 
hard  practical  facts.  The  policy  by  which  a  wealthy  colony  was  to  be 
created  in  a  few  years  on  the  edge  of  a  supposed  desert  continent,  was 
based  upon  principles  enunciated  by  £dwai*d  Gibbon  Wakefield,  in  a 
pamphlet  published  in  England  about  the  year  1836.  The  main  idea 
of  his  scheme  of  colonisation  was  the  sale  of  land  in  the  new  posseasion 
at  a  high  price,  and  the  application  of  the  amount  thus  realised  to  the 
introduction  of  immigrants,  whom  the  landowners  would  at  onoe  employ 
to  leclaim  the  virgin  fores t^  and  create  wealth  and  abundance  where 
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desolation  existed.  But  although  Wakefield  had  fairly  calculated  upon 
the  results  which  would  follow  the  action  of  man  if  left  to  himself,  the 
part  which  Nature  might  be  expected  to  play  was  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  the  scheme  quickly  proved  an  empty  failure  and  a 
distressful  speculation  for  the  many  whom  its  apparent  feasibility  had 
deluded  into  investing  their  means  in  the  lands  of  the  new  colony. 
Had  not  the  discovery  of  great  mineral  resources  occuri*ed  at  an  oppor- 
tune time,  the  exodus  into  the  eastern  colonies  of  the  immigrants 
imported  or  attracted  to  South  Australia  would  have  emptied  the 
province  of  its  population,  and  considerably  retarded  the  progress  of  a 
territory  not  inferior  in  natural  resources  to  other  portions  of  the 
Australian  continent 

Steps  were  soon  taken  to  modify  the  Wakefield  system,  but  it  was  only 
in  1872  that  an  Act  was  passed  more  in  conformity  with  the  legisla- 
tion.of  the  neighbouring  states,  and  giving  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
population  a  chance  to  settle  upon  the  lands  of  the  Crown  under  fair 
conditions.  The  Lands  Act  of  1872,  adapted  as  it  was  to  the  needs  of 
the  time,  gave  rway  to  other  measures,  and  the  regulations  now  in  force 
are  those  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1888,  as  amended  in  1889,  1890, 
1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897,  1898,  and  1899. 

General  Provisions. 

The  law  as  it  now  stands  gives  power  to  the  Government  to  alienate 
Crown  lands  in  the  following  manner : — (1)  By  auction,  town  lands, 
Crown  lands  within  hundreds,  and  special  blocks  may  be  alienated,  but 
no  sales  of  country  lands  may  be  made  at  a  price  of  less  than  5s.  per  acre ; 
a  deposit  of  20  per  cent  is  required  at  time  of  sale,  the  residue  to  be 
paid  within  one  month  therefrom  ;  (2)  by  lease  with  right  of  purchase, 
the  period  of  lease  being  twenty-one  years,  with  option  of  renewal  for  a 
farther  period  of  twenty-one  years,  and  right  of  purchase  exercisable  at 
any  time  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  six  years  of  the  term,  at  a  price 
of  not  less  than  5s.  per  acre.  The  grant  in  fee-simple  of  any  land  cannot 
be  construed  to  convey  any  property  in  any  mineral  or  mineral  oil  in  or 
upon  the  land,  the  same  being  reserved  by  the  Crown,  although 
authority  may  be  given  to  persons  at  any  time  to  search  for  and  remove 
&ny  of  the  minerals  reserved. 

Leases  with  Right  of  Purchase, 

No  lands  may  be  leased  unless  they  have  been  surveyed ;  and  the  area 
that  a  leasee  may  at  any  one  time  hold  with  a  right  of  purchase  is 
restricted  to  1,000  acres.  No  lease  with  right  of  purchase,  or  perpetual 
lease,  can  be  granted  of  lands  of  such  value  that  the  purchase  money  will 
exceed  X5,000  unimproved  value.  The  Land  Boards  are  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  classifying  lands,  and  of  fixing  the  area  of  blocks,  the  price 
&Qd  annual  rent  at  which  each  block  may  be  taken  up  on  lease  with 
right  of  purchase,  and  the  annual  rent  at  which  such  block  may  be  taken 
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up  on  perpetual  leaae.  ApplicalioiM  must  be  made  in  wridng  to  the 
OommiMioner,  and  nrast  ooTer  a  depoat  equal  to  20  per  eeut  d  die 
fint  fear's  vent  of  the  blodc  whidi  it  is  desirod  to  take  «p.  AJ] 
appticatioDS  are  dealt  with  hy  the  Land  Board,  which  has  power  to 
aabdivide  or  to  alter  the  boondaries  of  blodcs,  and  to  decide  what  priee 
or  annual  rent  shall  be  payable.  A  lessee  moat  exeeate  ins  leaae  and 
paj  the  balance  of  the  first  year's  ■snwinnirirt,  and  preaoribed  fees  within 
twenty-eight  days  after  the  aooepumoe  of  his  applieatiott  has  been 
notified  and  the  lease  has  issaed,  otherwise  he  forfeits  the  deposit  paid 
t    and  all  rights  to  a  lease  of  the  land. 

Leases  with  right  of  purchase  are  granted  for  a  term  of  twenty-one 
years,  with  the  right  of  renewal  for  a  similar  term.  Puix^hase  may  be 
made  at  any  time  alter  the  first  six  years.  The  price  must  not  be  less 
than  58.  an  acre. 

TLe  rent  chargeable  on  a  perpetual  leaee  for  the  first  fourteen  yeare 
is  fixed  by  the  Land  Board  and  notified  in  the  Government  GaseUej  and 
for  eveiy  subsequent  peiiod  of  fourteen  years  a  revaluation  is  made. 
Every  lease  contains  a  reservation  to  the  Crown  of  all  nKnerals,  timber, 
and  mineral  oils  in  or  upon  the  land  The  lessee  undertakes  to  fulfil 
the  following  conditions: — (1)  To  pay  rent  annually;  (2)  to  pay  all 
taxes  and  other  impositions ;  (3)  to  fence  in  the  land  within  the  first 
live  years,  and  thereafter  to  keep  the  fences  in  repair ;  (4)  to  commence 
forthwith  to  destroy  and  to  keep  the  land  free  from  vennin ;  (5)  to 
keep  in  good  order  and  repair  all  improvements  which  are  the  property 
of  the  Crown  ;  (6)  to  keep  insured  to  their  full  value  all  buildings  which 
are  the  property  of  the  Crown  ;  and  (7)  to  give  access  to  the  land  to 
persons  holding  mining  licenses  or  mineral  leases. 

A  pastoral  lessee  may  surrender  his  lease  for  a  perpetual  lease  where 
the  unimproved  value  of  the  land  comprised  therein,  together  with  that 
of  all  other  lands  held  by  him,  does  not  exceed  JB5,000,  or  where,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commissioner,  the  land  is  suitable  only  for  pastoral  pur- 
})OHeH,  and  the  carrying  capacity  thereof  unimproved,  and  of  all  other 
landn  held  by  the  lessee  under  any  tenure  does  not  exceed  5,000  sheep. 
The  annual  rent  of  the  perpetual  lease  in  such  case  is  to  be  detemuned 
by  the  Surveyor-General,  subject  to  the  spproval  of  the  Commissioner, 
according  to  the  actual  value,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  the  right  of 
purchase  granted  in  respect  thereof. 

Sale  of  LandU, 

All  Crown  lands  within  hundreds  which  have  been  offered  for  lease 
and  not  taken  up,  may  be  offered  for  sale  at  auction  for  cash  within  two 
years  of  the  date  on  which  they  were  first  offered  for  lease.  Other 
lands  may  be  sold  at  auction  for  cash,  and  not  upon  credit  or  by  private 
contract,  the  CommiHdoners  fixing  the  upset  price  of  both  town  and 
country  lots  offered  ;  but  no  country  lands  may  be  sold  for  less  than  5s. 
per  acre. 
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Ptiuitfral  LecueB 

The  adadnistnitioB  of  the  law  in  respect  of  pastoral  lands  is  controlled 
bja  Pastoral  Board  consisting  of  three  members,  including  the  Surv^eyor- 
GenezaL  Legislation  passed  in  1899  provides  that  in  future  pastoral 
leases  the  elastification  hitherto  existing  is  abolished,  and  the  term  of 
«ach  leases  is  to  be  forty-two  years,  subject  to  a  revaluation  of  the  rent 
for  the  second  twenty-one  years,  the  rent  to  be  determined  by  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  land  for  the  depasturing  of  stock,  the  value  of 
the  land  for  a^cidtural  and  other  purposes,  and  the  proximity  and 
^fiilitieB  of  approach  to  railway  stations,  ports,  rivers,  and  markets. 
Pastoral  leases  current  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  legislation 
referred  to  are  divided  into  three  classes.  Class  A  includes  all  pastoral 
lands  withia  district  A,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  set  out  in  the 
Sdiednle  to  the  Pastoral  Act  of  1893  ;  Class  B  includes  similar  land  in 
district  B  ;  and  Class  C  includes  all  pastoral  lands  to  the  south  of  the 
26th  parallel  oi  south  latitude,  and  not  included  in  Classes  A  and  B. 
LeaaoB  in  Classes  A  and  B  have  a  currency  of  twenty-one  years,  and  in 
Class  C  of  twenty-one  years,  with  a  right  of  renewal  for  a  similw  term  at 
a  revaluation. 

No  mining  by  the  lessee  is  allowed,  but  he  may  use  the  surface  of  the 
land  for  any  purpose,  whether  pastoral  or  not.  Improvements  are  valued 
solely  in  connection  with  their  worth  to  the  incoming  lessee,  and  may 
in  no  case  exceed  in  value  such  as  are  necessary  for  the  working  of  a 
nn  of  5,000  sheep  in  Class  A,  of  10,000  sheep  in  Class  B,  or  of  30,000 
sheep  in  Clan  C,  or  a  proportionate  number  of  cattle,  five  sh^ep  being 
taken  as  the  equivalent  of  one  head  of  cattla  Revaluations  msybe 
made  during  the  eaiTeocy  of  a  lease  if,  by  tlie  construction  of  Govern- 
ment works  in  the  neighbourhood,  such  as  railways  and  waterworks, 
the  land  should  have  received  an  enhanced  valua  Leases  are  granted 
to  diaooverers  of  pastoral  lands,  or  to  any  person  for  inferior  lands,  for 
lorty«tvo  years — ^the  iii«t  five  years  at  a  peppercorn  rental  ;  the  next 
iive  years  at  Is.  per  annum  per  square  mile ;  and  the  remainder  of  tlie 
term  at  2s.  6d.  per  annum  per  square  mile.  For  all  other  leases  the 
minimum  rent  is  fixed  at  2s.  6d.  per  annum  per  square  mile,  together 
with  2d.  for  ecu;h  sheep  depastured  in  Classes  A  and  B,  and  Id.  for  each 
sheep  in  CHaas  C.  Provision  is  made  for  the  resumption  of  leases  and 
the  granting  of  compensation.  All  disputed  cases  are  decided  a^xording 
to  the  ienns  of  the  Arbitration  Act,  1891. 

A  partoral  lessee  n»y  surrender  his  lease  for  a  perpetual  lease  where 
the  mitinpfOTed  valoe  of  the  land  comprised  therein,  together  with  that 
^  all  ether  lands  held  by  him,  does  not  exceed  £5,000,  or  where,  in  the 
<]I>iiiiofi  of  the  Commissioner,  the  land  is  suitable  only  for  pastoral 
fMirpoaei,  and  the  carrjring  capacity  thereof  unimproved  and  of  all  other 
lands  beld  by  the  lessee  under  any  tenure  does  not  exceed  5,000  sheep. 

In  oasee  where  the  area  held  by  an  outgoing  lessee  is  reduced  by 
•abdivision  helow  a  certain  minimum,   the  improvements  are   to  be 
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valued  for  the  protection  of  such  lessee  as  if  the  area  were  of  the 
minimum  carrying  capacity,  and  any  difference  between  their  value  and 
that  paid  by  the  incoming  lessee  is  to  be  borne  by  the  Commissioner. 
The  Commissioner  is  not  bound  to  recover  improvement  moneys  or 
to  protect  improvements,  and  any  moneys  paid  to  an  incoming  lessee 
for  depreciation  of  improvements  are  to  be  laid  out  in  their  repair ; 
but  a  lessee  may  be  released  from  the  liability  to  repair  improvements 
provided  others  in  lieu  thereof  are  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commissioner. 

The  lessee  covenants  to  stock  the  land,  before  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  with  sheep,  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  five  head,  or  with  cattle, 
in  the  proportion  of  at  least  one  head,  for  every  square  mile  leased ; 
and  before  the  end  of  tlie  seventh  year  to  increase  the  stock  to  at  least 
twenty  sheep  or  four  head  of  cattle  per  square  mile,  and  to  maintain 
the  numbers  at  that  rate.  In  addition,  pastoral  leases  granted  sub- 
sequent to  2&th  January,  1899,  contain  a  covenant  binding  the  lessee 
to  expend  in  improvements  such  sum,  not  to  exceed  lOa.  per  mile  per 
annum  as  shall  be  recommended  by  the  Pastoral  Board,  and  approved 
by  the  Commissioner,  the  covenant  to  cease  so  soon  as  an  expenditure 
of  at  least  £3  per  mile  in  improvements  has  been  made  on  the  land. 

In  cases  where  the  Commissioner  is  satisfied  that  the  country  is 
waterless  or  infested  with  vermin,  the  covenant  relating  to  stocking 
the  land  may  be  qualified,  provided  that  a  sum  equal  to  £5  per 
square  mile  of  the  leased  land  has  been  expended  in  the  destruction  of 
vermin  or  in  the  construction  of  water  improvements.  Where  artesian 
water  yielding  not  less  than  5,000  gallons  per  diem  is  discovered,  the 
lessee  is  entitled  to  a  remission  of  ^\e  years'  future  rent  in  respect  of  an 
area  of  100  square  miles  surrounding  such  well,  but  this  concession 
cannot  be  claimed  on  account  of  more  than  four  wells  on  any  one  run. 

Forfeiture  of  a  lease  does  not  take  effect  until  after  three  months' 
notice  has  been  given  to  the  lessee,  who  may  thereupon  apply  for  relief 
to  the  Tenants'  Relief  Board,  which  consists  of  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  assisted  by  two  assessors.  After  consideration  of  all  matters 
affecting  the  question,  the  Board  may  determine  as  they  think  fit. 

Workinr/'fnen^s  Leases, 

A  new  feature  has  been  introduced  into  the  land  legislation  of  the 
state,  in  response  to  the  claims  of  the  working  classes.  It  is  enacted 
that  certain  lands  of  the  province  may  be  surveyed  into  blocks  exceeding 
20  acres  in  area,  so  long  as  the  unimproved  value  does  not  exceed  £100, 
and  leased  under  the  conditions  affecting  leases  granted  with  the  right 
of  purchase  and  perpetual  leases.  No  one  except  a  person  who  gains 
his  livelihood  by  his  own  labour,  and  who  has  attained  the  age  of  18 
years,  is  entitled  to  a  working-man's  lease.  Either  husband  or  wife 
may  hold  a  working-man's  block,  but  not  both  at  the  same  time.  The 
rent  is  payable  annually  in  advance.  The  lessee  is  bound  to  reside 
on  the  land  for  at  least  nine  months  in  every  year,  but  residence  hy  hk 
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wife  or  any  member  of  his  family  is  held  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  residential 
oondition.  Working  men's  leases  situated  within  a  radius  of  10  miles 
from  the  Post  Office,  Adelaide,  cannot  be  taken  up  with  the  right  of 
purdiase. 

Exchange  0/ Lands, 

Crown  lands  may  be  exchanged  for  any  other  lands,  notwithstanding 
the  existence  of  any  lease  that  may  have  been  issued  in  connection  with 
the  former.  The  Crown  lands  proposed  to  be  given  in  exchange  may 
be  granted  in  fee  simple  or  under  perpetual  lease. 

Village  Settlements, 

Twenty  or  more  persons  of  the  age  of  eighteen  and  upwards  may  form 
an  association  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  village  settlement.  The 
memorandum,  on  approval  of  the  Commissioner,  is  deemed  to  be 
registered,  and  the  association  becomes  a  corporate  body,  with  the  right 
to  sue  and  to  be  sued.  The  proclamation  sets  forth  the  name,  situation, 
and  boundaries  of  the  village ;  the  names  of  the  villagers  and  of  the 
trustees  of  the  association  ;  the  maximum  area  to  be  allotted  to  eadi 
villager ;  and  the  nature  and  aggregate  value  of  the  improvements  to  be 
made  on  the  land,  and  the  period  within  which  they  are  to  be  effected. 
Within  two  months  of  the  publication  of  the  proclamation  con- 
stituting a  village,  the  Commissioner  is  to  issue  to  the  association  a 
perpetual  lease  thereof.  The  conditions  attached  are  that,  after  the  first 
six  months  from  the  date  of  issue  of  the  lease,  at  least  one-half  of  the 
villagers  shall  reside  upon  and  utilise  the  land  in  the  manner  prescribed  ; 
that  during  each  of  the  first  ten  years  the  sum  of  28.  per  acre  at  least 
shall  be  expended  in  improvements,  which  are  to  be  kept  in  good 
repair;  and  that  the  lands  are  not  to  be  sub-let.  The  Commissioner 
may  make  advances  to  registered  associations,  to  the  extent  of  £100  for 
each  villager,  for  the  purchase  of  tools  or  to  effect  improvements, 
such  advances  to  be  repaid  in  ten  equal  yearly  instalments,  with  interest 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum.  Power  is  vested  -  in  the  Com- 
missioner to  expel  from  an  association  any  villager  who  has  become 
liable  to  expulsion  under  the  rules ;  to  control  and  direct  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  money  advanced  ;  to  call  upon  a  trustee  to  resign  where  the 
welfare  of  the  association  calls  for  such  action ;  and  to  require  an 
association  to  increase  the  number  of  villagers  so  that  it  may  not  be 
less  than  the  number  who  signed  the  rules  when  first  registered — the 
total  to  be  not  more  than  500. 

Registration  of  Homesteads. 

The  Homestead  Act  of  1895  has  for  its  object  a  simple  method  of 
securely  settling  homesteads  for  the  benefit  of  settlers  and  their 
families.  It  is  essential  that  applicants  for  the  registration  of  their 
homesteads  should  be  residing,  and  have  resided  for  at  least  one  year 
prior  to  making  the  application,  on  the  land  to  be  registered.  Home- 
steads with  improvements  thereon  of  the  value  of  more  than  £1,000,  or 
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in  respeet  of  winch  the  aj^Mcant  is  Bot  either  ihs  efwner  id  an 
vnencainbered  estate  in  fee-siMpte  or  the  header  of  a  perpetanl  lemm 
from  the  Orovn,  are  not  eligible  lor  regtBtration.  The  efibct  of  ff^g^ 
tration  is  to  settle  the  homestead  for  the  benefit  of  the  setiier  mmd 
family  until  the  period  of  distribation,  either  under  his  will,  or  when 
hie  children  have  all  attained  the  age  of  21  years.  No  aHeaatKni  or 
attempted  alienation  by  the  settler  or  his  family  has  any  force  or  effect 
other  than  as  provided  for,  and  their  interest  4M3iitiniie8  unaffected  to 
the  value  of  XI, 000  only.  Provision  is  made  for  the  leasing  of  the 
homestead,  but  for  no  period  longer  than  three  years.  B^;istiation 
may  be  rescinded  should  the  settler  beoome  bankrupt  or  make  an 
^tssignment  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  within  twelve  montfaa  finom 
the  date  of  registration ;  and  a  similar  course  may  be  adopted  in  the 
«vent  of  hiB  death  within  a  like  period  and  should  it  be  shown  that  the 
«state  is  insufficient  for  the  payment  of  his  debts  and  liabiHtieB  without 
recourse  to  the  homestead.  The  Act  appties  to  land  brought  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Beal  Property  Act  of  168(ft,  as  well  as  to  land  not 
isubject  to  that  Act 

Closer  Settlement. 

With  a  view  to  the  enoouragement  of  closer  settlement  in  the  pnUic 
interest  by  facilitating  the  aoquisitaon  by  the  Crown  of  large  estates  for 
subdivision  and  letting  for  agricultural  purposes  at  reaaonaUe  rents, 
power  is  given  to  the  Commissioner  to  acquire  such.  The  price  to  be 
paid  for  lands  compulsorily  taken  is  not  to  exceed  the  unimproved 
value  of  the  land,  together  with  the  value  of  the  improvements 
thereon,  with  an  additional  10  per  cent,  for  compulsory  reswoBption. 

Mining  Areas. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  issue  of  busineas  and  occupation  lioenaes. 
Sttsiness  claims  cannot  be  more  than  ^  acre  in  townships  nor  mote 
than  1  acre  <hi  other  lands,  and  they  must  not  be  situated  within  5  Bules 
of  any  Government  township,  except  they  come  within  a  gold-fiehL 
The  cost  of  a  business  license  is  lOs.  for  six  months  or  j£l  for  a 
year.  Occupation  licenses  of  blocks  not  exceeding  ^  acre  are  granted 
for  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  2b.  or  kaSi 

The  Northebk  Tebritobt. 

The  Northern  Territory  of  South  Austndia  includes  the  whole  of  the 
lands  situated  to  the  north  of  the  26  th  degree  of  south  latitude,  bounded 
by  Queensland  on  the  east,  Western  Australia  on  the  west,  and  the 
Ocean  on  the  north.  This  portion  of  the  Continent  is  under  the 
administration  of  a  Besident,  appointed  by  the  Government  of  Booth 
Australia;  and  the  alienation  and  occupation  of  lands  within  the 
Tenitorr  are  conducted  under  regulations  enacted  by  the  Sooth 
Australian  Legislature,  in  accordance  with  the  Korthem  Terriioiy 
Crown  Lands  OoBsolidation  Act  of  1882. 
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It  »  provided  that  lands  naj  be  parcluiaed  lor  eaah,  widKMift 
conditioBfl,  in  blocks  not  exceeding  1^80  aeres^  for  12s.  Gd  per  acve. 
They  maj  also  be  bought  under  the  de£erred  payment  apAem  to  the 
flame  wagfmnTn  area,  and  at  the  same  price,  payable  in  ten  yeara,. 
together  -with  an  annual  rent  of  6d.  per  acre-. 

Loaaes  for  pastoral  ooeupadon  may  be-  iasoed  for  a  tenn  not  exceeding 
twoity-fire  years,  §ar  Uocks  up  to  400  square  mileS)  the  annual  rental 
for  the  first  seven  years  being  6d  per  square  mile,  while  28.  6d.  per 
square  mile  is  charged  daring  the  remainder  of  the  temk 

In  order  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  tropical  produce,  such  as.  noSy, 
sugar,  coflfee,  tea,  indigo,  cotton,  tobaeoo,  etc;,  special  provisions  have* 
been  enacted.  Blocks  of  320  acres  to  1,280  acres  may  be  let.  for 
soch  purposes  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  acre  per  annum.  I^  (m  the  ezpixai- 
tion  of  five  years,  the  lessee  can  prove  that  he  had  cultivated  one^fifth 
of  his  area  by  the  end  of  the  second  year^  and  one-half  by  the  end  of 
the  fifth  year,  he  is  relieved  from  all  further  payment  of  rent,  and  the^ 
mount  idready  so  paid  ia  credited  to  him  to.wards  the  purchase  of  the 
land  in  fee. 

WEfiKFEHN  AUBTRAUA. 

The  first  regulations  referring  to  land  settlement  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia were  issued  by  the  Colonial  Office  in  1829,  at  the  time  when 
Captain  James  Stirling  was  appointed  Civil  Superintendent  of  the 
Swan  River  settlement.  The  first  special  grants  were  made  in  favour 
ol  Captain  Stirling  himself  for  an  area  of  100,000  acres  near  Geograf^e 
Bay ;  and  of  Mr.  Thomas  Peel,  for  250,000  acres  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Swan  River  and  across  the  Chiming  to  Cockburn  Bay — Mr.  Peel 
oovenanting  to  introduce  at  his  own  coat  400  immigrants  iuto  tlie 
state  by  a  certain  date.  Persons  proceeding  to  the  settlement  at  their 
owa  cast,  in  parties  in  which  the  numbers  were  in  the  proportion  of  five- 
females  to  every  six  male  settlers,  received  grants  in  proportion  to  the- 
SBieunt  of  capital  introduced,  at  the  rate  of  40-  acres  for  every  sum  of 
JS3^  CapitallstB  were  granted  land  at  the  rate  of  200  acres  for  every 
labouring  settler  introduced  at  their  expense,  but  these  ^"ants  were 
subject  to  cancellation  if  the  land  was  not  brought  into  cultivation  or 
reclaimed  within  twenty-one  years.  These  regulations  were  amended  hy 
others  of  a  similar  nature,  issued  on  the  2()th  July,  1830.  In  1832, 
however,  the  mode  of  disposing  of  Crown  lands  by  sale  came  into  force,, 
the  regulations  issued  in  that  year  assimilating  the  system  of  settlement 
to  that  in  force  in  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen'a 
Laud.  Other  alterations  were  made  from  time  to  time,  until  in  October,. 
1898,  an  Ace  amending  and  consolidating  the  laws  relating  to  the  sale,, 
oeeupation,  and  management  of  Crown  lands  received  assent 

For  the  purposes  of  administration,  the  state  is  divided  into  six 
divisions,  namely,  the  South-west  division,  the  Western  division,  the 
Nerth-west  division,  the  ELimberley  division,  the  Eucla  division,  and 
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the  Eastern  division.  Land  niay  be  acquired  in  the  following  manner : — 
(1)  By  auction  of  town  and  suburban  lands  in  all  divisions,  at  an  upset 
price  to  be  determined  by  the  Governor ;  (2)  by  conditional  purcbase — 
(a)  by  deferred  payments  with  residence  within  agricultural  areas  in  all 
divisions ;  (b)  by  deferred  payments  with  residence  on  any  land  other  , 
than  agricultural  in  the  south-west  division ;  (c)  by  deferred  payments 
with  residence  on  any  land  within  40  miles  of  a  railway  within  th 
eastern  and  Eucla  divisions,  at  a  price  of  not  less  than  10s.  per  acre, 
payable  in  twenty  yearly  instalments,  and  in  areas  not  exceeding  1,000 
acres  nor  less  than  100  acres ;  (d)  by  deferred  payments  without  resi- 
dence within  an  agricultural  area,  also  over  any  other  land  within  the 
south-west  division,  or  within  40  miles  of  a  railway  within  the  eastern 
and  Eucla  divisions,  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  declared  open  to 
selection  ;  (e)  by  direct  payment  without  residence  within  agricultural 
areas  of  not  less  than  100  acres  nor  more  than  1,000  acres,  at  a  price 
of  not  less  than  10s.  per  acre,  10  per  cent,  of  which  is  to  be  paid  on 
application  and  the  balance  within  twelve  months  of  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  license,  by  four  equal  quarterly  instalments  ;  (/)  by 
direct  payment  without  residence,  for  gardens,  in  all  divisions,  of  areas 
of  not  less  than  5  nor  more  than  50  acres,  at  not  less  than  208.  per 
acre ;  (g)  of  poison  lands ;  (h)  working-men's  blocks ;  (i)  free  home- 
stead farms  ;  (J)  of  grazing  lands,  second -and  third  class  lands. 

Auction  Lands. 

Town  and  suburban  lands  in  all  divisions  may  be  sold  by  public 
auction,  at  an  upset  price  to  be  determined  by  the  €rovernor-in-CounciL 
Any  person  may  apply  to  the  Commissioner  to  put  up  for  sale  by  auction 
any  town  or  suburban  lands  already  surveyed,  on  depositing  10  per  cent, 
of  the  upset  price,  which  is  returned  if  such  person  does  not  become  the 
purchaser.  Should  the  purchaser  not  be  the  applicant,  he  must  pay 
10  per  cent,  on  the  fall  of  the  hammer,  the  balance  of  the  purchase 
money,  in  the  case  of  town  lots,  by  two  equal  instalments  at  the  end  of 
three  and  six  months ;  in  the  case  of  suburban  lots,  by  four  equal 
quarterly  instalments,  subject  to  alteration  by  regulation,  the  Crown 
gi-ant  and  registration  fees  being  payable  with  the  last  instalment 
All  suburban  land  is  sold  subject  to  the  condition  that  each  lot  shall, 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  sale,  be  enclosed  with  a  fence  of  a 
prescribed  description. 

Conditional  Purcltase, 

In  all  tue  divisions,  agricultural  areas  of  not  less  than  2,000  acres 
are  set  apart  by  the  Govemor-in-Council.  The  maximum  quantity  of 
land  which  may  be  held  by  any  one  person  is  1,000  acres,  and  the 
minimum  100  acres.  The  price  is  fixed  at  lOs.  an  acre,  payable  in 
twenty  yearly  instalments  of  6d.  an  acre,  or  sooner,  in  the  occupier's 
option.  Upon  the  approval  of  an  application,  a  lease  is  granted  for 
twenty  years.     Withm  six  months  the  lessee  must  take  up  his  residence 
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on  some  portion  of  the  land;  and  make  it  his  usaal  home  without 
any  other  habitual  residence,  during,  at  least,  six  months  in  each  year 
for  the  first  five  years.  The  lessee  must  within  two  years  from  the 
date  of  the  commencement  of  his  lease  fence  at  least  one-tenth  of  the 
area,  and  within  five  years  enclose  the  whole  of  the  land,  and  must, 
within  ten  years,  expend  upon  the  land,  upon  prescribed  improvements, 
in  addition  to  the  exterior  fencing,  an  amount  equal  to  the  full  purchase 
money.  After  the  lease  has  expired,  provided* that  the  fence  is  in  good 
order,  and  the  improvements  have  been  maintained,  and  the  full  purchase 
money  has  been  paid,  a  Crown  grant  is  given. 

Land  may  be  purchased  outside  agricultural  areas  in  the  south-west 
division,  also  within  40  miles  of  a  railway  within  the  eastern  and  Eucla 
divisions,  bj  free  selection,  on  deferred  payments  with  residence,  and 
otherwise  subject  to  all  the  conditions  required  within  agricultural  areas 
as  already  stated. 

Under  the  fourth  mode  of  purchase,  the  applicant  is  subject  to  all  the 
conditions,  except  that  of  residence,  imposed  under  the  first  mode,  but  he 
has  to  expend  twice  the  amount  on  improvements  in  lieu  of  residence. 

By  the  fifth  mode,  land  of  a  minimum  extent  of  100  acres  and  a 
maximum  of  1,000  acres,  within  an  agricultural  area,  and  not  more  than 
5,000  acres  outside  an  agricultural  area,  may  be  applied  for  at  a  price 
(not  less  than  10s.  per  acre)  fixed  by  the  Govemor-in-Council.  Within 
three  years  the  land  must  be  enclosed,  and  within  seven  years  a  sum 
equal  to  5s.  per  acre  must  be  spent  on  improvements,  in  addition  to  the 
exterior  fencing. 

For  garden  purposes,  small  areas  of  not  less  than  5  acres  nor  more 
than  50  acres  (except  in  special  cases)  may  be  purchased  within  all 
divisions  at  20s.  per  acre  on  condition  that  within  three  years  the 
land  shall  be  fenced  in,  and  one-tenth  of  the  area  planted  with  vines 
or  fruit-trees  or  vegetables. 

Lands  infested  with  poisonous  indigenous  plants,  so  that  sheep  or 
eattle  cannot  be  depastured  thereon,  are  available  for  conditional  pur- 
chase, in  areas  of  not  more  than  10,000  acres  nor  less  than  3,000  acres, 
at  a  price  not  less  than  Is.  per  acre,  payable  half-yearly,  at  the  rate  of 
one-thirtieth  of  the  total  purchase  money  per  annum.  Upon  approval 
of  the  application,  a  lease  for  thirty  years  is  granted,  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions that  the  lessee  shall,  within  two  years,  fence  one-tenth,  and 
within  five  years  enclose  the  whole  area,  with  a  fence  of  the  prescribed 
description,  and,  during  the  term  of  his  lease,  eradicate  the  whole  of 
the  poisonous  indigenous  plants.  At  the  expiration  of  the  ]ease,  or  at 
any  time  during  the  currency  of  the  same,  provided  all  the  conditions 
nave  heen  complied  with,  the  fencing  properly  maintained,  and  the  full 
baknoe  of  the  purchase  money  and  fees  paid,  and  provided  that  the  land 
has  been  rendered  safe  for  depasturing  cattle  and  sheep  at  all  seasons, 
and  has  continued  so  for  a  term  of  two  years,  a  Crown  grant  of  the  land 
issues.  A  pastoral  lessee  has  the  first  right  to  select  laud  within  his 
lease  under  this  mode. 
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Every  ptrson  who  does  not  own  load  within  the  state  ibi  freeiiolif^ 
or  under  special  oeeupation,  or  eondidonal  purchase,  or  a  homeatoadl 
fiurm,  who  is  the  head  of  a  family,  or  a  male  who  has  attained  the  ag^ 
of  18  years,  is  entitled  to  obtain  a  lease  of  lands  set  apart  for  wQvhng^ 
men's  blocks.  The  maximum  area  that  may  be  selected  by  ona  penaa 
is,  if  within  a  gold-field,  ^  an  acre^  or  5  acres  elsewhere.  The  pviee  of 
the  land  is  not  less  tliaa  £1  per  acre,  payable  half-yearly,  at  the  rate  oC 
one-tenth  of  the  total  purchisue  money  per  annam*  The  applicatiaa  ia 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  half  a  year's  rent,  and,  on  appn^val^ 
a  lease  for  ten  years  issues.  Within  three  months  from  the  datse  of  the 
lease,  the  lessee  must  take  personal  possession  and  reside  upon  it  doling 
at  least  nine  months  in  each  of  the  first  five  years  of  the  lease  }  poascioBJon 
and  residence  may,  however,  be  performed  by  the  lessee's  wife  or  a. 
member  of  his  family.  Within  three  years  the  land  must  be  feneed^ 
and  within  five  years  an  amount  equal  to  double  the  full  parchaae 
money,  in  addition  to  his  house  and  exterior  fencing,  must  be  expended 
on  the  land  in  prescribed  improvements.  At  the  ezpiratioit  of  the 
lease,  or  at  any  time  after  five  years  from  commencement  of  leaae,  pro^ 
vided  all  the  conditions  have  been  complied  with,.'and  the  fencing  and 
improvements  maintained,  and  the  full  purdiase  money  and  fees  paid,  a 
Crown  giant  issues. 

Any  person  who  does  not  already  own  more  than  100  acres  of  laml 
within  the  state,  in  freehold  or  conditional  purchase,  and  being  th» 
head  of  a  family,  or  a  male  who  has  attained  the  age  of  18  years,  may 
apply  for  a  free  homestead  farm  of  not  more  than  160  acres,  from  land» 
declared  open  for  such  selection  within  the  south-west  diviaiony  and 
within  40  miles  of  a  railway  in  the  eastern  or  Eucla  division,  not  betng- 
within  a  gold-field.  The  application  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  statntorj 
declaration  and  a  fee  of  £1,  and,  upon  approval,  an  occupation  certificate 
authorising  the  applicant  to  enter  upon  and  take  possession  of  the  land 
for  the  term  of  seven  years  is  issued.  Within  six  months  from  the  date 
of  the  occupation  cei*titicate,  the  selector  must  take  personal  poeaessioa 
of  the  land,  and  reside  upon  it  for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year  for 
the  first  five  years  of  the  term.  Within  two  years  from  the  date  of 
the  certificate,  a  habitable  house  must  be  erected  of  not  less  than  X30 
in  value,  or  the  selector  must  expend  £30  in  clearing,  or  clearing  and 
croppiug^  or  prepare  and  plant  2  acres  of  orchard  and  vineyard.  Within 
five  years,  one-fourth  of  the  land  must  be  fenced  and  one-eighth  cleaved 
and  cropped.  Within  seven  years,  the  whole  must  be  enclosed,  and  at 
least  one-fourth  cleared  and  cropped.  At  the  expiration  of  seven  years,, 
provided  the  conditions  have  been  complied  witfa^  a  Crown  giant  iasnea 
on  payment  of  the  usual  fees. 

Leases  for  thirty  years  of  second  and  third  class  lands  are  granted, 
called  grazing  leases,  but  which  are  really  another  form  of  oonditioBai 
purchase.  The  maximum  area  allowed  to  be  taken  up  is  3,000  acres  of 
second-class,  and  5,000  acres  of  third-class,  land,  and  the  minimum  ia 
both  cases  is  1,000  acres;  and  if  one  person  selects.two  leases  in  different 
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classes,  the  total  quantity  must  not  exceed  4,000  acres.  The  price  of 
second  class  land  is  not  less  than  6&  3d.  per  acre,  and  of  third  class  land 
38.  9d.  per  acre,  payable  half-yearly  at  the  rate  of  2^.  and  l^d.  per 
annum  respectively.  The  lessee  is  required  to  pay  one-half  the  cost  of 
sarvey  in  ten  half-yearly  instalments.  Within  six  months  from  the  date 
of  the  commencement  of  the  lease,  the  lessee  must  take  possession  of  the 
land  and  reside  upon  it  during  at  least  six  months  of  the  first  year,  and 
nine  months  in  each  year  of  the  next  four  years.  Kesidence  may,  how- 
ever, be  complied  with  by  the  lessee's  agent  or  servant.  Within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  lease,  the  lessee  is 
required  to  fence  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  area  contained  therein,  and 
within  five  years  to  fence  the  whole  of  the  land,  and  within  fifteen  years 
to  expend  upon  the  land  in  prescribed  improvements  an  amount  equal 
to  the  full  purchase  money  in  addition  to  the  exterior  fencing. 

Pastoral  Lands, 

Pastoral  lands  are  granted  on  lease,  which  gives  no  right  to  the 
aoil  or  to  the  timber,  except  for  fencing  and  other  improvements  on  the 
land  leased,  and  the  lands  may  be  reserved,  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  by  the  Crown  during  the  term.  The  following  are  the  terms  of 
pastoral  leases  in  the  several  divisions ;  all  leases  expire  on  the  31st 
December,  1928,  and  the  rentkl  named  is  for  every  1,000  acres : — 
South-west  division. — In  blocks  of  not  less  than  3,000  acres,  at  20s.  per' 
annum  for  each  1,000  acres  or  part  of  1,000  acres ;  if,  however,  the 
land  is  in  that  part  of  the  division  situated  eastward  of  a  line  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Fitzgerald  River  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Stirling,  the 
rental  is  10s.  per  annum  for  each  1,000  acres  or  part  thereof.  Western 
and  north-west  division. — In  blocks  of  not  less  than  20,000  acres,  at 
10s.  per  annum  for  each  1,000  acres  or  part  thereof.  Eucla  division. — 
In  blocks  of  not  less  than  20,000  acres,  at  58.  per  annum  for  each 
1)000  acres  or  part  thereof.  Eastern  division. — In  blocks  of  not  less 
than  20,000  acres,  at  the  following  rental : — For  each  1,000  acres  or 
part  thereof,  2s.  6d.  for  each  of  the  first  seven  years,  and  5s.  for  each  of 
the  remaining  years  of  the  lease.  Kimberley  division. — In  blocks  of 
not  less  than  50,000  acres  when  on  a  frontage,  nor  less  than  20,000 
acres  when  no  part  of  the  boundary  is  on  a  frontage,  at  a  rental  of  lOs. 
per  annum  for  each  1,000  acres  or  part  thereof.  Any  lessee  in  th& 
Kimberley  Division,  or  in  that  part  of  the  south-west  division  situated 
to  the  eastward  of  a  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Fitzgerald  Eiver  in 
the  direction  of  Mount  Stirling  may  obtain  a  reduction  of  one-half  the 
lent  due  for  the  remaimng  years  of  his  lease,  who  at  any  time  during 
its  term  shall  have  in  his  possession  within  the  division  ten  head  of 
^heep  or  one  head  of  large  stock  for  each  1,000  acres  leased.  Except 
in  the  south-western  division,  a  penalty  of  double  rental  for  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  lease  is  imposed,  should  the  lessee  within  sevea 
years,  have  &iled  to  comply  with  the  stocking  clause. 

2o 
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Any  Crown  latid  within  a  gold-field  or  mining  district,  not  required 
to  be  rederved  for  any  public  purpose,  may  be  leased  for  pastoral  par- 
poses  in  blocks  of  not  less  than  2,000  acres  at  a  rental  of  10^  per  1,000 
asres.  In  the  event  of  the  land,  or  any  portion  of  it,  being  taken  far  an 
a<^cultural  area,  the  lessee  is  only  entitled  to  three  months  notice. 

Jliner's  IlomesUad  Leases, 

Any  miner  resident  on  a  gold-field,  beuig  not  less  than  18  years 
of  age,  may  apply  for  a  miner's  homestead  lease  of  any  Crown  lands 
within  the  limits  of  a  gold-^eld  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  The  ana 
which  may  be  taken  up  is  as  follows: — Within  2  miles  of  the  nearest 
boundary  of  any  town  site  or  suburbflm  arfa,  20  acres;  and  beyond 
2  milFS  from  such  boundary,  500  acres ;  and  the  aggregate  area  applied 
for  by  any  one  person  within  the  same  gold-field  shall  in  no  case  exceed 
500  acres.  Upon  the  approval  and  notification  of  the  lease  in  the 
Government  Gazette,  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  enter  u(k>u  and  occupy 
the  land  ;  but  if  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  he  has  not  used  or 
occupied  the  land,  either  by  himself  residing  upon  it^  or  by  enclosing 
one- tenth  part  of  it  with  a  substantial  fence,  or  by  substantial  improve- 
ments upon  the  land,  or  by  carrying  on  some  manufacture  upon  or  in 
connection  with  the  land,  he  is  deemed  to  have  abandoned  it.  The  lessee 
is  required,  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  survey  of  the  land,  t<i 
fence  the  whole  of  it  with  a  substantial  fence,  not  being  a  bosh  fence, 
sufficient  to  resist  the  trespass  of  great  stock  ;  and  within  five  yearx 
from  the  said  date  to  expend  upon  the  land  in  prescril)ed  improvements 
an  amount  equal  to  10s.  per  acre.  If  the  area  does  not  exceed  20  acres, 
the  annual  rent  is  at  the  rate  of  2s.  for  every  acre  or  part  of  an  acre ;  if 
the  area  exceeds  20  acres,  the  annual  rent  is  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  acn* 
cr  part  of  an  acre,  payable  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  lease, 
and  thereafter  an  annual  rent  of  Is.  The  minimum  annual  rent  for  the 
first  twenty  years  to  be  reserved  by  any  lease  shall  not  be  less  than  10& 


Tasmanu. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  the  occupation  of  Tasmania,  from  1804  to 
1825,  the  island  wbs  administered  as  a  part  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
its  settlement  was  subject  to  the  regulations  affecting  the  dispoaal  of  the 
Crown  domain  in  that  colony.  After  its  constitution  under  a  separate 
administration,  the  regulations  issued  from  the  Colonial  Office  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Crown  lands  in  the  mother  colony  were  made  apf^caUe 
also  to  Tasmania.  New  measures  were  introduced  after  self-government 
had  been  granted  to  the  province,  but  they  became  so  complicated  and 
cumbersome  that  in  1890  the  necessity  was  felt  of  passing  an  Act  con- 
solidating into  one  comprehensive  and  general  measure  the  twelve  Acts 
then  in  foree.  Amendments  of  the  1890  Act  have,  however,  been  made 
in  1895  and  1900. 


The  business  of 'the  Lands  and  Survey  Departments  is  now  transacted 
by  virtue  of  the  Crown  'Lands  Act  of  1890,  and  its  amendments  in 
189d  and  1900,  andea*  whieb,  for  the  convenience  of  survey  opera- 
tions, the  island  is  divided  into  fifteen  districts.  Lands  of  the  Crown 
are  divided  into  two  classes — ^town  lands  and  rural  lands,  the  latter 
being  further  subdivided  into  iirst-class  agricultural  lands  and  second- 
•class  lands.  Lands  which  are  known  to  be  auriferous,  or  to  contain 
other  minerals,  and  such, lands  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  growth  of  timbers,  are  dealt  with  under  separate  sections  ; 
and  the  (rovernor-in-Council  is  empowered  to  reserve  such  lands  as  he 
may  thiiik  fit  for  a  variety  of  public  purposes. 

Land  may  be  acquired  in  the  following  manner : — (1)  By  selection  of 
rural  lands  in  areas  of  not  less  than  15  nor  more  than  320  acres,  at  an 
upset  price  of  £1  j)er  acre,  with  one-third  added  for  credit ;  (2)  by 
selection  of  rural  lands  of  not  less  than  15  nor  more  than  50  acres,  at 
an  upset  price  of  £1  per  acre,  with  one-third  added  for  credit ;  (3)  by 
selection  of  lands  within  mining  areas — if  situated  within  1  mile  of  a 
town  reserve,  of  an  area  of  not  less  than  1  nor  more  than  10  acres  ;  and 
if  at  a  greater  distance  than  1  mile,  of  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  100 
acres — the  upset  price  of  first-class  lands  being  not  less  than  £1  per 
acre,  payable  in  fourteen  years,  and  that  for  second-class  lands  not  less 
than  10s.  per  acre,  payable  in  ten  years ;  (4)  by  auction — (a)  of  town 
lands  at  the  upset  price  notified  in  the  Gazette,  (6)  of  second-class  lands 
at  an  upset  price  of  lOs.  per  acre  in  lots  of  not  less  than  30  nor  more  than 
320  acres,  (c)  of  second-class  rural  lands  at  an  upset  price  of  not  less 
than  10s.  per  acre  (maximum  area  320  acres),  (d)  of  third-class  rural 
land  at  an  upset  price  of  not  less  than  5s.  per  acre,  in  lots  of  not  less 
Ihun  60  acres  nor  more  than  320  acres ;  (6)  as  settlement  areas  by  any 
jiersons,  styled  **the  purchasing  body,"  in  areas  not  exceeding  1,000 
acres. 

In  the  rural  division  any  person  of  the  age  of  18  years  may  select 
by  private  contract  at  the  price  and  upon  the  tei*ms  set  forth  here- 
under : — 

One  lot  of  rural  Uada  not  exceeding  320  acres  nor  less  than  15  acres. 

£  8.   d. 

100  acres  at  209 100  0    0 

Add  J  for  credit  33  6    « 


4f 


133    6    8 


Payable  as  follows  : —  £  s.  d. 

Cash  at  tim 3  of  purchase    3  0  8 

First  year  6  0  0 

Second  year  6  0  0 

Thixdyoar 10  0  0 

And  for  every  one  of   the    eleven   successive   years 
to  the  fourteenth  year    inclasive  at  the    rate 

of  £10  per  aDnnm^ 110  0  0 


138    ^    & 
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The  sauie  proportions  are  allowed  for  any  greater  or  Binaller  area  tlian 
100  acres;  but  credit  is  not  given  for  any  sum  less  than  £1 5.  Additional 
selections  may  be  taken  up,  provided  the  total  area  held  by  one  selector 
does  not  exceed  320  acres.     Selection  by  agent  is  not  allowed. 

S€Ues  of  Land  an  Credit, 

Any  person  of  the  full  age  of  18  years,  who  has  not  purchased  under 
the  Crown  Lands  Acts,  may  select  and  purchase  one  lot  of  rural  land 
of  not  more  than  50  acres  nor  less  than  15  acres;  and  on  payment 
of  a  registration  fee  of  £1  an  authority  is  issued  to  the  selector. to 
enter  upon  and  take  possession  of  the  land,  which  must  be'  done  in 
person  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  issue  of  certificate.  The 
purchase  money,  which  is  calculated  on. the  upset  price  of  £1  per  acre, 
together  with  the  survey  fee,  and  with  one-third  of  the  whole  added 
for  credit,  is  payable  in  fifteen  annual  instalments,  the  first  of  which  is 
due  in  the  fourth  year  of  occupation.  A  condition  of  purchase  is  that 
the  selector  shall  expend  a  sum  equal  to  £1  per  acre  in  effecting 
substantial  improvements  (other  than  buildings)  on  the  land,  or  reside 
habitually  thereon  for  the  full  term  of  eighteen  years,  before  a  grant 
deed  is  issued.  Where  a  purchaser  is  unable  to  pay  the  instalments  as 
they  become  due,  they  may  be  deferred  for  any  period  up  to  five  years 
on  payment  of  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  if  all  other  conditions 
have  been  fulfilled ;  and  the  selector  may  take  possession  of  his  land 
aA  soon  aR  his  application  has  been  approved  by  the  Commissioner  and 
the  survey  fee  paid. 

The  conditions  in  connection  with  the  credit  system  are  as  follow : — 
The  purchaser  must  commence  to  make  improvements  on  the  expiration 
of  one  year  from  the  date  of  contract,  and  duiing  eight  consecutive  years 
must  expend  not  less  than  28.  6d.  per  acre  per  annum,  under  penalty  of 
foi*feiture.  Any  surplus  over  28.  Gd.  per  acre  spent  in  any  year  may  be 
set  against  a  deficiency  in  another  year,  so  that  £1  per  acre  shall  be 
spent  in  the  course  of  the  eight  years.  In  the  event  of  improvements 
to  the  full  amount  being  made  before  the  expiration  of  the  eight  years, 
the  purchaser  may  pay  off'  any  balance  due,  discount  being  allowed. 
Payment  of  instalments  may  in  certain  cases  be  postponed,  but  under 
such  circumstances  interest  must  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per 
annum.  In  certain  cases  the  time  for  making  the  improvements  may 
be  extended  for  two  years.  Should  an  instalment  not  be  paid  within 
sixty  days  after  becoming  due,  the  land  may  be  put  up  to  auction,  the 
defaulter  having  the  privilege  of  redeeming  his  land  up  to  the  time  of 
sale  by  payment  of  the  amount  due,  with  interest  and  costs.  If  land 
sold  at  auction  by  reason  of  default  should  realise  more  than  the  upeet 
price,  the  excess  is  handed  to  the  defaulter.  Land  purchased  on  credit 
is  not  alienable  until  paid  for,  but  transfers  are  allowed.  For  five  years 
after  alienation  land  is  liable  to  be  resumed  for  mining  puiposes,  com- 
pensation being  paid  to  the  occupier.  All  grant-deeds  contain  a 
tion  by  the  Crown  of  the  right  to  mine  for  minerals. 
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Second-class  lands  may  be  sold  by  auction  at  the  upset  price  of 
lOs.  per  acre  in  lots  of  30  to  320  acres,  the  latter  being  the  maximum 
<piantit7  "^hich  i^iy  one  purchaser  can  hold  under  the  Act  on  credit. 
One-half  of  the  purchase  money  is  to  be  expended  in  making  roads. 
Improvements,  other  than  buildings,  to  the  value  of  5s.  per  acre  are  to 
he  effected  by  the  purchaser,  beginning  at  the  expiration  of  one  year 
£rom  the  date  of  contract^  and  to  be  continued  for  the  next  five  years  at 
the  rate  of  Is.  per  acre  per  annum,  the  deed  of  grant  issuing  only  when 
the  amount  of  5s.  per  acre  has  been  expended.  Non-fulfilment  of  the 
conditions  entails  forfeiture.  Where  the  purchaser  has  fulfilled  the 
conditions,  but  is  unable  to  complete  the  purchase  of  the  whole,  a  grant 
may  issue  for  so  much  as  has  been  paid  for  upon  the  cost  of  survey  being 
defrayed.  On  approval  of  the  application  by  the  Commissioner,  and 
payment  of  the  survey  fee,  the  selector  may  at  once  enter  into  possession. 

Third-class  lands  may  be  sold  by  auction  at  an  upset  price  of  not 
Jess  than  5s.  per  acre,  and  in  lots  of  not  less  than  60  acres 
nor  more  than  320  acres.  Within  one  year  from  the  sale  of  the  land, 
the  purchaser  must  begin  to  effect  substantial  improvements  other  than  • 
buildings  on  the  land,  and  continue  in  each  year  during  the  five  con- 
secutive years  thereafter  to  effect  such  substantial  improvements  to 
the  value  of  Is.  for  every  acre  of  land  so  purchased. 

Rural  lands  not  alienated  and  not  exempt  from  sale  may  be  sold 
by  auction.  Town  lands  are  sold  only  in  this  way.  Ten  shUlings 
per  acre  is  the  lowest  upset  price,  and  agricultuitd  lots  must  not 
exceed  320  acres.  Lands  unsold  by  auction  may  be  disposed  of  by 
contract.  No  private  lands  may  bo  sold  by  private  contract  within 
5  miles  of  Hobart  or  Launceston. 

Mining  Areas, 

Mining  areas  may  be  proclaimed,  within  which  land  may  be  selected 
or  sold  by  auction,  in  lots  varying  with  the  situation — from  1  to  10  acres 
if  within  a  mile  from  a  town,  and  up  to  100  acres  if  at  a  greater  distance. 
In  such  cases  residence  for  three  years  is  required,  and  in  default  the  land 
is  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  Occupation  licenses  are  granted  to  holders 
of  miners'  rights  or  residence  licenses  for  cultivation  or  pasture  within 
areas  withdrawn  from  the  operation  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act,  in  lots 
of  not  more  than  20  acres,  for  a  period  of  two  years  at  5s.  per  acre,  on 
terms  prescribed  by  regulation,  and  an  area  not  exceeding  \  of  an  acre 
may  be  sold  by  auction,  the  person  in  occupation  having  a  preferential 
right  of  private  purchase  at  the  upset  price  fixed  by  the  Land  Com- 
missiouer.  A  deposit  of  one-sixth  of  the  purchase  money  must  be 
made  on  the  approval  of  the  sale,  the  balance  to  })e  paid  in  eleven  equal 
monthly  instalments. 

Land  selected  or  bought  within  a  mining  area  is  open  to  any  person 
ia  search  of  gold  or  other  mineral,  after  notice  has  been  given  to  the 
owner  or  occupier,  to  whom  compejisation  must  be  made  for  damage 
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done.  Persons  who  occupy  land  in  a  mining  town,  under  a  bnainess 
license,  and  who  have  made  improvements  to  the  valae  of  JB50,  may 
purchase  one  quarter  of  an  acre  at  not  less  than  J&IQ  nor  more  than 
^50,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  improvements  and  cost  of  svurvej  and 
deed  fee. 

Residence  licenses  may  be  issued  to  mining  associations  for  a  period 
of  21  years  at  10s.  for  each  year  of  the  term.  The  same  pjirty  may  hold 
two  licenses  if  the  areas  are  5  miles  apart. 

Grazing  Lecises: 

Gi*azing  leases  of  unoccupied  country  may  be  ofiered  at  auction,  but 
such  runs  are  liable  at  any  time  to  be  sold  or  licensed,  or  occupied  for 
other  than  pastoral  purposes.  The  rent  is  fixed  by  the  Commissioner^ 
and  the  run  is  put  up  to  auction,  the  highest  bidder  receiving  a  lease 
for  fourteen  years.  Tflie  lessee  may  cultivate  such  portion  of  the  land 
as  is  necessary  for  the  use  of  his  family  and  establishment,  but  not  for  sale 
or  barter  of  produce.  Should  any  portion  of  the  run  be  sold  or  otherwise 
Misposed  of,  a  corresponding  reduction  may  be  made  in  the  r^it,  which 
is  payable  half-yearly  in  advance.  A  lease  is  determinable  should  the 
rent  not  be  paid  within  one  month  of  becoming  due.  In  the  event  of  the 
land  being  wanted  for  sale  or  any  public  purpose,  six  months'  notice 
must  be  given  to  the  lessee,  who  receives  compensation  for  permanent 
improvements.  Leases  for  not  more  than  fourteen  years  may  be  granted 
for  various  public  purposes,  such  as  the  erection  of  wharfs,  docks,  etc 
Portions  of  a  Crown  reserve  may  also  bo  leased  for  thirty  years  for 
manufacturing  purposes. 

New  Zealand. 

Tlie  first  settlements  in  New  Zealand  were  founded  upon  land 
obtained  from  the  various  native  tribes,  and  the  task  of  distinguishing 
between  the  few  hona-fide  and  the  numerous  bogus .  claims  to  the 
possession  of  land  thus  acquired  was  the  first  difficulty  which  con* 
fronted  Captain  Hobson  when,  in  1840,  he  assumed  the  government  of 
the  colony.  Trading  in  land  with  the  natives  had,  from  1815  to 
1840,  attained  such  proportions  that  the  claims  to  be  adjudicated 
upon  covered  45,000,000  acres — the  New  Zealand  Company,  of  which 
Mr.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  of  South  Australian  fame,  was  the 
managing  director,  claiming  an  estate  of  no  less  than  20,000,000  acrea 
in  area.  In  the  year  1840,  the  Legislature  of  New  South  Wales  passed 
a  Bill  empowering  the  Governor  of  that  state  to  appoint  a  Commis- 
sioner  to  examine  and  report  upon  all  claims  to  grants  of  land  in  New 
Zealand — all  titles,  except  those  allowed  by  Her  Majesty,  being  declared 
null  and  void.  This  Bill,  before  recei\*ing  the  Boyal  assent^  was 
superseded  by  an  Act  of  the  local  Council,  passed  in  1841,  under 
which  the  remaining  claims  were  settled,  and  new  regulations  were 
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adopted  for  the  future  dispoBid  of  the  Crown  lands.  When,  later  on, 
the  oolonj  became  divided  into  independent  provinces,  each  district 
bad  its  own  regulations,  but  in  1858  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  embodying  all  the  regulations  under  which  land  could  be  alien- 
ated or  demised  in  the  various  provinces  of  the  colony.  This  Act  was 
repealed  in  1876,  and  the  enactments  of  1885,  1887,  and  1888  which 
followed  have  been  superseded  by  the  Lands  Act  of  1892  and  its 
Amending  Acto  of  1893,  1895,  1896,  1897,  and  1899,  under  which  the 
Crown  lands  are  now  administered.  For  convenience  the  colony  is 
divided  into  ten  land  districts,  each  being  under  the  direction  of  a  local 
Commissioner  and  a  Land  Board. 

Classification  of  Lands. 

• 

Crown  lands  are  divided  into  three  classes : — 1.  Town  and  village 
IsodS)  the  upset  priees  of  which  are  respectively  not  less  than  £20 
and  £3  per  acre ;  sneh  lands  are  sold  by  auction.  2.  Suburban  lands, 
being  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  any  town  lands,  the  upset  price  of  which 
nay  not  be  less  than  J&2  per  acre  ;  these  lands  are  also  sold  by  auction. 
3.  Koral  lands,  being  lands  not  reserved  for  towns  and  viUagee, 
classified  into  first  and  second  class  lands,  which  may  be  disposed  of 
at  not  less  than  £1  per  acr^  for  first-class,  and  53.  an  acre  for  second- 
class  lands  ;  such  lands  may  be  either  sold  by  auction  after  survey,  if 
of  special  value,  as  those  covered  with  valuable  timber,  etc.,  or  be 
declared  open  for  application  as  hereafter  described.  Pastoral  lands 
are  included  within  the  term  "rural  lands,"  and  are  disposed  of  by 
lease.  No  person  can  select  more  than  640  acres  of  first-class  or  2,000 
acres  of  seoond-class  land,  inclusive  of  any  land  already  held  j  but  this 
proviso  does  not  apply  to  pastoral  land. 

Mode  of  Alienation, 

• 

Crown  lands  may  be  acquired  as  follows: — (1)  At  auction,  after 
survey,  in  which  case  one-fifth  of  the  price  must  he  paid  down  at  the  time 
of  sale,  and  the  balanee,  with  the  Crown  grant  fee,  within  thirty  days  ; 
and  (2)  by  application,  after  the  lands  have  been  notified  as  open  to 
selection,  in  which  case  the  applicant  must  fill  up  a  form  and  make  the 
declaration  and  deposit  required  by  the  particular  system  under  which 
he  wishes  to  select. 

After  lands  have  been  notified  as  open  under  the  optional  system 
they  may  be  selected  for  cash,  on  condition  that  first-class  lands  shall 
within  seven  years  be  improved  to  the  amount  of  £1  per  acre,  and 
seeond-class  lands  to  the  amount  of  lOs.  per  acre.  One-fifdi  of  the  price 
is  payable  at  the  time  of  application,  if  the  land  is  surveyed,  and  the 
balanee  within  thirty  days,  if  the  land  is  surveyed  ;  or  if  the  land  is 
mxsurveyed,  the  survey-fee,  which  goes  towards  the  purchase  of  the 
laud,  and  the  balance  within  thirty  days  of  notice  that  survey  is  com* 
pleted.     A  certificate  of  occupation  issues  to  the  purchaser  on  the  final 
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payment  being  made,  and  is  exchanged  for  a  Crown  grant  so  soon  as 
the  Board  is  satisfied  that  the  improvements  have  been  completed. 

After  notification,  lands  may  be  selected  for  occupation,  with  right 
of  purchase,  under  a  license  for  twenty-five  years.  At  any  time 
subsequent  to  the  first  ten  years,  and  after  having  resided  on  the  land 
and  made  the  improvements  hereafter  described,  the  licensee  can,  on 
payment  of  the  upset  price,  acquire  the  freehold.  If  not  purchased 
aft^r  the  first  ten  and  before  the  expiry  of  the  twenty-five  years  of 
the  term,  the  license  may  be  exchanged  for  a  lease  in  perpetuity.  The 
rent  is  5  ])er  cent,  on  the  cash  price  of  the  land.  A  half-yearns  rent 
must  be  deposited  with  the  application,  if  for  surveyed  land,  and  this 
sum  represents  the  six  months'  rent  due  in  advance  on  the  1st  day  of 
January  or  July  following  the  selection.  If  the  land  is  unsurveyed,  the 
cost  of  survey  is  to  be  deposited,  and  is  credited  to  the  selector  as  so 
much  rent  paid  in  advance,  counted  from  the  1st  day  of  January  or  July 
following  thirty  days'  notice  of  the  completion  of  survey.  Besidenoe  on 
and  improvement  of  the  land  are  compulsory,  as  hereafter  described. 
Land  held  on  deferred  payment  may  be  mortgaged  under  the  Govern- 
ment Advances  to  Settlers  Act  of  1894. 

Perpetual  Leaeee, 

Lands  notified  under  the  optional  system  may  be  selected  on  a  lease 
for  999  years  ^or  in  perpetuity),  subject  to  the  underacted  conditions  of 
residence  and  improvements.  The  rental  is  4  per  cent,  on  the  cash  price 
of  the  land.  In  the  case  of  surveyed  lands,  the  application  must  be 
accompanied  by  half  a  year's  rent,  which  represents  that  due  on  the  Ist 
day  of  January  or  July  following  the  date  of  selection.  In  the  case  of 
unsurveyed  lands,  the  cost  of  survey  must  be  deposited,  and  is  credited 
to  the  selector  as  so  much  rent  paid  in  advance,  dating  from  the  1st  day 
of  January  or  July  after  thirty  days'  notice  of  completion  of  survey. 
Two  or  more  persons  may  make  a  joint  application  to  hold  as  tenants  in 
common  under  either  of  the  two  last-named  tenures.  Crown  lands 
may  be  leased  to  any  society  for  the  establishment  of  industrial,  rescue, 
or  reformatory  homes,  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years,  wiih  perpetual 
right  of  renewal  at  an  annual  rental  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value, 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Minister  may  deem  fit  to  prescribe.  In 
the  event  of  default,  the  land,  with  any  improvements  thei*eon,  reverts 
to  the  Crown. 

Conditions  of  Tenure, 

Under  all  systems — excepting  cash  purchases  or  pastoral  and  small 
grazing-run  leases — residence  and  improvements  are  the  same.  Reaidence 
is  compulsory  (with  a  few  exceptions  mentioned  in  the  Act),  and  most 
commence  on  bush  or  swamp  lands  within  four  years,  and  on  open  or 
partly  open  lands  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  selection.  On  lands 
occupied  with  a  right  of  purchase,  residence  must  be  continuous  for  six 
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yean  in  the  case  of  bush  or  swamp  lands,  and  for  seven  years  in  the 
case  of  open  or  partly  open  lands ;  on  lease- in-perpetuity  lands  it  must 
be  continuous  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  The  Board  has  power  to 
dispense  with  residence  in  certain  cases,  such  as  where  the  selector 
resides  on  adjacent  lands,  or  is  a  youth  or  an  unmarried  woman  living 
with  his  or  her  parents.  The  term  "  residence"  includes  the  erection  of 
a  habitable  house  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Board. 

Improvements  are  the  same  for  all  classes  of  land — excepting  cash 
purchases  or  pastoral  and  small  grazing-run  leases — and  are  as  follow  : — 
Within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  license  or  lease  the  land  must 
be  improved  to  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  its  value ;  within 
two  years,  to  the  amount  of  another  10  per  cent. ;  within  six  years, 
to  the  amount  of  another  10  per  cent.,  making  30  per  cent,  in  all 
within  the  six  years ;  and  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  it  must  be 
farther  improved  to  the  amount  of  £1  an  acre  for  first-class  land,  and 
&>r  second-class  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  net  price  of  the  land,  but  not 
more  than  10s.  an  acre.  Improvements  comprise  the  reclamation  of 
swamps,  the  clearing  of  bush,  cultivation,  the  planting  of  trees,  the 
making  of  hedges,  the  cultivation  of  gardens,  fencing,  draining,  the 
making  of  roads,  wells,  water-tanks,  water-races,  sheep-dips,  embank- 
ments or  protective  works,  or  the  effecting  of  any  improvement  in  the 
character  or  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  the  erection  of  any  build ih^,  etc. ; 
and  cultivation  includes  the  clearing  of  land  for  cropping,  or  clearing 
and  ploughing  for  laying  down  artificial  grasses,  etc 

Under  the  existing  regulations,  any  group  of  persons  numbering  not  less 
than  twelve  may  apply  for  a  block  of  land  of  not  less  than  1,000  acres 
nor  more  than  11,000  acres  in  extent;  but  the  number  of  members  must 
be  such  that  there  shall  be  one  for  every  200  acres  in  the  block,  and  no  one 
may  hold  more  than  320  acres,  except  of  swamp  lands,  of  which  the  area 
may  be  500  acres.  The  price  of  lands  within  a  special  settlement  is  fixed 
by  special  valuation,  but  it  cannot  be  less  than  10s.  an  acre.  The  rental 
may  not  be  less  than  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value  of  the  land  ;  the 
tenure  is  lease  in  perpetuity.  Residence,  occupation,  and  improvements 
are  generally  the  same  as  already  described,  and  applications  have  to  be 
made  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  regulations. 

Improved  Farm  Settlements, 

Special  regulations  are  in  force  for  this  class  of  settlement,  and  those 
who  form  settlements  are  selected  from  the  applicants  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, preference  being  given  to  married  men.  The  area  of  the  farms 
may  vary  from  10  to  200  acres,  according  to  locality,  and  no  settler  can 
select  more  than  one  farm.  The  land  is  leased  for  999  years  at  a  rental 
of  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value,  to  which  is  added  5  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  advanced  by  Government  for  clearing,  grassing,  etc.  Residence 
for  the  first  ten  years  i^  compulsory,  and  the  improvements  to  be  effected 
are  similar  to  those  on  perpetual  leases. 
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Village  Settlemenir, 

Village  settlements  are  disposed  of  under  regulations  made  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Governor,  but  the  main  features  are  as  follow: — 
Such  settlements  may  be  divided  into— (1)  Village  allotments  not 
exceeding  1  acre  each,  which  are  disposed  of  either  at  auction  or  upon 
application  as  already  described,  with  option  of  tenure,  the  cash  price 
being  not  less  than  £3  per  allotment ;  and  (2)  homestead  allotments  not 
exceeding  100  acres  each,  which  are  leased  in  perpetuity  at  a  4-per-cent. 
rental  on  a  capital  value  of  not  less  than  lOs.  per  acre.  Where  a  village- 
settlement  selector  has  taken  up  less  than  the  maximum  area  prescribed, 
he  may  obtain  an  additional  area  in  certain  cases  without  competition 
on  the  same  tenure  and  terms  as  the  original  holding.  Residence, 
improvements,  and  applications  are  the  same  as  already  described.  The 
leases  are  exempt  from  liability  to  be  seized  or  sold  for  debt  or  bank- 
ruptcy. The  Grovernor  is  empowered  in  certain  cases  to  advance  small 
sums  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  selectors  to  profitably  occupy  their 
allotments. 

Grazing  Areas, 

Small  grazing  runs  are  divided  into  two  classes :  first-class,  in  which 
they   cannot  exceed  5,000   acres;    and   second-H^ass,   iu   which   they 
cannot    exceed   20,000   acres  in   area.      These  runs   are   leased  for 
terms  of  twenty-one  years,  with  right  of  renewal  for  a  like  tetm,  at 
a  rent  of   2  J  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value  of  the   land,   but  such 
capital   value  cannot    be   less    than   5s.    per  acre.       The    runs    are 
declared  open  for  selection,  and  applications  and  declarations  on  the 
forms  provided  have  to   be  filled  in  and  left  at  the   Lands  Office, 
together  with  a  deposit  of  six  months'  rent,  representing  that  due 
on  the  1st  day  of  March  or  September  following  selection.     A  selector 
may  not  hold    more  than  one  small  grazing  run,  nor  may  he  hold 
any  freehold   or  leasehold  land  of  any  kind  whatsoever  over.  1,000 
acres,  exclusive  of  the  area  for  which  he  applies  under  this  system. 
The  lease  entitles  the  holder  to  the  grazing  rights  and   to  the   cul- 
tivation  of  any   part   of    the   run,    and    to   the    reservation  of    150 
acres  around  his  homestead  through  which  no  road  may  be  taken  ;  but 
the  runs  are  subject  to  the  mining  laws.     Residence  is  compulsory  on 
bush  or  swamp  land  within  three  years,  and  on  open  land  within  one 
year ;  and  it  must  be  continuous  to  the  end  of  the  term,  though  this 
latter  condition  may  in  certain  cases  be  rehuced.     ImproTeniants  are 
necessary  as  follow : — ^Within  the  first  year,  to  the  amount  of  one  year's 
rent ;    within  the  second  year,  to  the  amonnt  of  another  year's  rent ; 
and  within  the  next  four  years,  to  the  value  of  two  years'  rent ; — imknig 
a  sum  equal  to  four  years'  rental  to  be  spent  on  the  run  in  six  yean; 
In  addition  to  this,  a  first-class  run  must  be  improved  to  an  amownt  of 
lOs.  an  acre,  and  a  second-class  run  to  an  amovnt  of  5a,  if  the  land  be 
under  bush.     After  three  years'  compliance  with  these  ocmditions,  the 
run  may  be  divided  among  the  members  of  the  seieotor'a  family  who 
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azeof  the  age  of  17  years  and  upwards,  and  new  leases  may  be  issued 
to  them  on.  the  terms  and  subject  to  the  conditions  of  residence  and 
improvements  contained  in  the  original  lease. 

Pastoral  Leases, 

Parelj  pastoral  oonntry  is  let  by  auction  for  a  term  not  oxceediog 
twenty-one  years;  but,  exoept  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  no  run  can 
be  of  a  carrying  capacity  greater  than  20, 000  sheep  or  4,000  cattle.  Runs 
are  classified  from  time  to  time  into  those  which  are  suitable  for  carrying 
more  than  5,000  sheep  (let  as  above),  and  into  pastoral-^igricultural 
ooantry,  which  may  either  be  let  as  pastoral  runs,  generally  for  short 
terms,  or  be  cut  up  for  settlement  in  some  form.  Leases  of  pastoral^ 
agricultural  lands  may  be  resumed  without  compensation  at  any  time 
after  twelve  months'  notice  has  been  given.  No  one  can  hold  more  than 
one  run  unless  it  possesses  a  smaller  carrying  capacity  than  10,000  sheep 
or  2,000  cattle,  in  which  case  the  lessee  may  hold  additional  country  up 
to  that  limit.  Huns  are  offered  at  auction  from  time  to  time,  and  half 
a  year's  rent  must  be  paid  down  at  the  time  of  sale,  representing  that 
doe  in  advance  on  the  1st  March  or  September  following ;  and  the  pur- 
chaaer  has  to  make  the  declaration  required  by  the  Act.  All  leases 
begin  on  the  Ist  March  ;  they  entitle  the  holder  to  the  grazing 
ngbts,  but  not  to  the  soil,  timber,  or  minerals.  A  lease  terminates 
over  any  part  of  the  run  which  may  be  leased  for  another  purpose,  pur- 
chased, or  reserved.  The  tenant  must  prevent  the  burning  of  timber 
or  bush,  and  the  growth  of  gorse,  broom  or  sweet-briar,  and 
destroy  the  rabbits  on  his  run.  With  the  consent  of  the  Land  Board, 
the  interest  in  a  run  may  be  transferred  or  mortgaged,  but  power 
of  Bale  under  a  mortgage  must  be  exercised  within  two  years.  In 
case  it  is  determined  again  to  lease  any  run,  it  most  be  offered  at 
aoetioik  twelve  months  before  expiry  of  the  term,  and  if,  on  leasing,  it 
is  pnrdiaaed  by  some  person  other  than  the  previous  lessee,  valuation 
for  improvements,  to  be  made  by  an  appraiser,  must  be  (mid  by  the 
inooming  tenant,  to  an  amount  not  greater  than  three  times  the  annual 
rent,  exoept  in  the  case  of  a  rabbit-proof  fence,  which  is  valued 
separately.  Runs  may  also  be  divided  with  the  approval  of  the  Land 
Board.  Where  a  lessee  seeks  relief,  and  the  application  is  favourably 
nported  on  by  the  Board,  the  whole  or  part  of  one  year's  rent  payable 
or  paid  may  be  remitted  pr  refunded,  or  the  lease  may  be  extended,  or 
anew  leaiie  or  license  issued  in  lieu  thereof.  The  Minister  may  also 
postpone  payment  of  rent  or  sheep  rate  where  a  tenant  has  applied  or 
signified  his  intention  of  applying  for  relief. 

Acquisition  of  Land  for  Settlement, 

The  administration  of  the  law  in  respect  of  the  acquisition  of  land 
for  settlement  is  vested  in  a  Board  styled  the  Board  of  Land  Purchase 
OoBimissioners,  and  consisting  of  the  Surveyor-General,  the  Commis- 
aener  of  Taxes,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  for  any  district 
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in  which  it  is  proposed  to  acquire  land,  the  Land  Purchaae  Inspector, 
and  a  member  of  the  Land  Board  of  the  district  The  duties  devolTing 
upon  the  Board  are  to  ascertain  the  value  of  anj  lands  proposed  to  be 
acquired,  and  to  report  to  the  Minister  as  to  their  character  and  suitable- 
ness for  settlement,  and  as  to  the  demand  for  settlement  in  the  locality. 
Land  may  be  compulsorily  taken  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  The  rent 
of  land  acquired  and  disposed  of  under  the  Act  is  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent. 
on  the  capital  value  of  the  land,  and  the  capital  value  is  to  be  fixed  at 
a  rate  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  original  acquisition,  together 
with  the  cost  of  survey,  subdivision,  and  making  due  provision  for  roads. 
Where  land  acquired  contains  a  homestead,  a  lease  in  perpetuity  of  the 
homestead  and  land  surrounding  it,  not  exceeding  640  acres,  may  be 
granted  to  the  person  from  whom  it  was  acquired,  on  conditions  pre- 
scribed, at  a  yearly  rental  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value  of  the 
land,  such  capital  value  to  be  determined  in  the  manner  set  forth  above. 
A  large  area,  principally  in  the  North  Island,  remains  in  the  hands 
of  the  native  race,  and  this  land  may  be  acquired  for  settlement  after  a 
report  upon  its  character,  suitableness  for  settlement,  and  value,  has 
been  made  by  a  Board  specifically  appointed  for  the  purpose.  On  noti- 
fication, the  land  becomes  Crown  land,  subject  to  trust  for  native  ownent. 


Australasian  Settlement. 

The  particulars  given  in  the  foregoing  pages  will  have  made  the 
fact  abundantly  clear  that  the  main  object  of  the  land  legislation, 
however  variously  expressed,  has  been  to  secure  the  settlement  of  the 
public  estate  by  an  industrious  class,  who,  confining  their  efiforts  to  areas 
of  moderate  extent,  would  thoroughly  develop  the  i*esource8  of  the 
land ;  but  where  the  character  of  the  country  does  not  favour  agricul- 
tural occupation  or  mixed  farming,  the  laws  contemplated  that  the 
State  lands  should  be  leased  in  blocks  of  considerable  size  for  pastoral 
occupation,  and  it  was  lioped  that  by  this  form  of  settlement  vast 
tracts  which,  when  first  opened  up,  seemed  ill-adapted  even  for  the 
sustenance  of  live-stock,  might  ultimately  be  made  available  for  indus- 
trial settlement.  To  how  small  an  extent  the  expi^ss  determination  of 
the  legislators  to  settle  an  industrious  peasantry  on  the  soil  was  aooom 
plished  will  presently  be  illustrated  from  the  records  of  several  of 
the  provinces;  but  in  regard  to  pastoral  settlement  the  purpose  was 
fully  achieved — large  areas,  which  were  pronounced  even  by  experienced 
explorers  to  be  uninhabitable  wilds,  have  since  been  occupied  by  thriving 
fiocks,  and  every  year  sees  the  great  Australian  desert  of  the  early 
explorera  receding  step  by  step.  The  following  statement  shows  the  area 
of  land  alienated  by  each  province,  the  area  leased,  and  the  area  neither 
alienated  nor  leased  at  the  close  of  1901.  The  term  "  alienated  "  is  need 
for  the  purpose  of  denoting  that  the  figures  include  lands  granted 
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without  purchase.     The  area  so  disposed  of  has  not  been  inconsiderate 
in  several  proTlnoes : — 


state. 

Area. 

Area  alienated 
or  in  prooeee 
of  alienation. 

Area  leased. 

Area  neither 

alienated 

norleawd. 

New  Sooth  Wftlea   

Victoria 

Qneeiwluid   

acres. 
198,848,000 

56,245,760 
427,838,080 

acres. 
48,003,857 
23,770,619 
16,326,132 
14.181,108 
6,816,334 
4.893,961 

aores.        '        acres. 
126,938.678          23,905,465 
17,161,359          15,313,882 
279,986,645        131,526,303 

Soath  Auitralia   

578.361.600 

191,552,174        .^72.628.318 

Western  Australia  

624,588,800 
16,778,000 

97,455,927 
1.470,621 

520,316,539 
10,413.418 

1,074,103,925 
26,974,984 

1,101,078,009 

Commonwealth    ... 
KewZeaUnd    

1,902,660,240 
66,861,440 

113,990,911 
23,969,677 

714,665,404 
16.916,779 

AnatraUsia   \  1,969,521,680 

137,960,588 

730,482,183  , 

1 

The  proportions  which  these  figures  bear  to  the  total  area  of  each 
province  are  shown  below  : — 


state. 

Area  alienated 
or  in  process 
of  alienation. 

Area  leased. 

Area  neither 

alienated 

nor  leased. 

NewSoath  Wales 

per  cent. 
2415 

percent. 
63-83 
30-51 
65-44 
3312 
15-60 
8-76 

per  cent. 
12-02 

Victoria  

42-26 

27-23 

Queensland 

3*82 

2  "45 

1-09 

29-17 

30-74 

South  Australia 

64*43 

Western  Australia 

83*31 

Tasmania 

62*07 

Commonwealth  

New  Zealand 

5-99 
35-85 

37-55 
23-81 

56*46 
40*34 

Australasia 

7-00 

37*09              iWS'Ui 

The  figures  in  the  foregoing  table  disclose  many  grounds  for  congratula- 
tion. Of  1,902  million  acres  which  comprise  the  area  of  the  Commou- 
wealth,  829  millions,  or  43*54  per  cent,  are  under  occupation  for  produc- 
tive purposes,  and  of  an  extent  of  1,969  millions,  the  area  of  Australasia, 
no  less  than  868  millions,  or  44-09  per  cent.,  are  similarly  occupied, 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  this  area  will  be  greatly  added  to  in 
the  near  future.  New  South  Wales  shows  the  least  area  returning  no 
revenue,  for  out  of  nearly  200  million  acres  only  24  million  remain 
unoccupied,  and  much  of  this  is  represented  by  lands  which  the  State 
has  reserved  from  occupation,  and  which  are  used  for  travelling  stock  or 
for  various  public  purposes,  including  lands  reserved  for  future  settler 
ment  along  the  track  of  the  great  trunk  line  of  railways.  The  state 
of  Tasmania  has  62  per  cent  of  its  area  unoccupied,  the  western  part 
of  the  island  being  so  rugged  as  to  forbid  settlement  Settlement  in 
Western  Australia  is  only  in  its  initial  stage  ;  much  of  the  area  of  the 
State  is  practically  unknown,  and  a  large  part  of  what  is  known  i» 
thought  to  be  little  worth  settlement      Much  the  same  thing  was 
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confidently  predicted  of  western  New  South  Wales  and  South  AustraljB, 
though,  as  subsequent  events  proved,  the  forebodings  were  untrue.  In 
South  Australia,  including  the  Northern  Territory,  only  35-67  per  cent. 
is  in  occupation.  New  Zealand,  favoured  also  with  a  beneficent  dimate, 
has  nearly  half  its  area  not  utilised — a  circumstance  entirely  due  to  the 
mountainous  charc^ter  of  its  territory. 

The  practice  of  sales  by  auction  without  conditions  of  settlement  was 
A  necessary  part  of  the  system  of  land  legislation  which  prevailed  m 
most  of  the  provinces ;  but  this  I'eady  means  of  raising  revenue  ofiered 
the  temptation  to  the  Governments,  where  land  was  freely  saleable,  to 
obtain  revenue  in  an  easy  fashion.  The  result  of  the  system  was  not 
long  in  making  itself  felt,  for  pastoralists  and  others  desirous  of 
jiccumulating  large  estates  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  such  ssles, 
and  of  the  ready  manner  in  which  transfers  of  land  conditionally 
purchased  could  be  made,  to  acquire  large  holdings,  and  in  this  manner 
the  obvious  intentions  of  the  Lands  Acts  were  defeated.  Notwithstand- 
ing failures  in  this  respect,  the  Acts  have  otherwise  been  successful,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  table,  as  well  as  from  other  pages  in  this 
volume.  It  is  unfortunate  that  detailed  information  regarding  settle- 
ment can  only  be  given  for  three  of  the  states  of  the  Commonwealth, 
viz.,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  for 
New  Zealand,  and  that  in  respect  of  Western  Australia  the  information 
is  deficient  in  regard  to  the  area  of  the  holdings.  The  figures  given  for 
Western  Australia  in  the  table  refer  to  the  year  1900,  for  South 
Australia  to  the  Census  year  of  1891,  and  New  Soath  Wales  and  New 
Zealand  to  the  year  1901  : — 


Size  of  Holdings. 


New  South  W&Ies. 


Number 

of 
HoMiogs. 


Area  of 
HolUings. 


South  Australia. 


Western 
Australia. 


Number 

of 
Uoldinjca 


Area  of 
Holdings^ 


Number 

of 
Holdings. 


•New  Zealand. 


Number 

of 
HokUi^s 


Area  of 
HokUnga. 


Ito      lOOacres '  87,968 

101  to   1,000  acres 96,06S 

1,001  to   5.000  acres 4,f>84 

6,001  to  a0,000  acres 088 

'SOfOOl  acres  and  upwards. .  |  857 

Total i  7O,8&0 


acres. 
1,173.837 
0,400,72A  ! 
9,518,413 
0,849,770 
17,476,070  ' 


6804 

10,618 

2.804 
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aerfs 
183,448 
4.711,060 
4,623.987 
4,787.268 
1,974,905 


46,617,825 1     20,855   16,280,688 


l,9t6 

8,019 

607 

111 

86 


86,478 

23,755 

2,854 

627 

268 


.. 


5,699  I     68,962    8»»W7^ 


9M,M2 

7,737.060 

5.849,516 

6,ail.7» 

15,150,189 


Out  of  the  46,617,825  acres  set  down  to  New  South  Wales  in  the 
foregoing,  42,598,221  acres  are  in  the  actual  occupation  of  the  owners, 
and  4,019,604  acres  are  held  under  rent.  In  New  Zealand  the  pro- 
portion was  not  stated  at  the  last  Census.  In  South  Australia  onlj 
B,5 10,289  acres  are  occupied  hy  the  owners,  while  10,720,399  aem, 
or  66  per  cent.,  are  rented.  The  most  reniaHcable  feature  of  the  table 
in  tliat  in  New  South  Wales  about  one  half  the  alienated  land  is  owned 
by  703  persons  or  institutions,  in  South  Australia  by  1,283,  and  in  Kew 
Zealand  by  less  than  500. 
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Municipal  Institutions. 

ONLY  of  recent  years  has  the  question  of  Local  Goremment  received 
the  attention  which  its  importance  demands,  the  States  of  the 
Common-wealth  that  have  adopted  general  systems  being  Yictoria, 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania.  New  Zealand,  however, 
has  also  for  a  number  of  years  been  divided  into  districts  with  local 
governing  powers.  It  will  be  noted,  from  the  information  given  in  the 
following  pages,  that  the  Acts  controlling  Local  Government  vary 
considerably,  especially  as  regards  the  election  of  representatives  and 
presiding  officers,  method  of  valuation,  and  rating  powers ;  and  the 
particulars  available  in  regard  to  each  State  are  not  sufficiently 
exhaustive  to  admit  of  the  making  of  any  effective  comparison  between 
the  systems  of  the  different  provinces. 

The  first  portion  of  this  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  local 
bodies  operating  under  the  various  Municipal  Acts,  while  the  particu- 
lars relating  to  Boards  and  Trusts,  for  the  establishment  and  control  of 
which  special  Acts  have  in  most  cases  been  passed,  will  be  found  in  the 
second  part.  / 

New  South  Wales. 

The  first  Act  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Local  Council  in 
this  State  was  passed  in  1 842,  when  the  City  of  Sydney  was  incorporated. 
In  18G7,  the  Municipalities  Act  became  law,  but  as  that  Act  left  it 
optional  for  any  district  to  become  constituted  as  a  municipality,  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  area  of  the  State  is  incorporated. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  original  Acts,  the  aldermen  were  elected 
by  the  ratepayers  (except  in  the  City  of  Sydney,  where  both  owners  and 
occupiers  voted),  and  the  mayors  were  chosen  by  the  aldermen.  By 
legi^tion  enacted  in  1900  the  franchise  was  extended  to  tenants 
and  lodgers  in  the  city  of  Sydney,  and  a  similar  extension  is  proposed 
in  the  Bill  to  amend  the  Municipalities  Act  of  1867. 

The  legislation  of  1900  and  1901  relating  to  municipal  matters  con- 
sisted of  two  important  measures,  viz.,  the  Sydney  Corporation  Amend- 
ing Act  and  the  Municipalities  Amendment  Bill.  Under  the  provisions 
<if  the  first'ineDtioiied  Act,  the  City  of  Sydney  is  divided  into  twelve 
wards,  each  t«tuming  two  aldormen,  instead  of  into  eight  wards,  each 
•vepresented  by  thiee  aldermen,  as  heretofore.     The  mayor  is  still  to  be 
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elected  by  the  aldermen,  as  the  proposal  to  provide  for  his  election  by 
the  citizens  was  not  carried.  Other  important  amendments  are  thoao 
providing  (1)  for  the  abolition  of  auditors  elected  by  citizens,  with  the 
substitution  of  Government  inspectors  to  audit  the  aocomits ;  and  (2)  for 
the  resumption  of  land  for  the  opening  or  enlarging  of  streets  or  pablic 
places.  The  rating  powers  have  not  been  altendd,  the  general  rate 
remaining  at  not  more  than  2s.  in  the  £  of  the  annual  value,  but 
lighting  and  other  special  rates  may  also  be  imposed,  if  necessary. 

The  Municipalities  Act  of  1867  provided  that  the  general  rate 
should  not  exceed  Is.  in  the  £  of  the  annual  value,  but  that'  special 
rates  could  be  levied,  so  long  as  the  general  and  special  rates  together 
did  not  come  to  more  than  2s.  in  the  £.  A  further  charge,  limited  to 
6d.  in  the  £,  could  be  made  for  street-watering,  and  an  additional 
rate  for  water  supply,  where  necessary,  the  amount  not  to  exceed 
Is.  in  the  £.  The  amending  Bill  proposes  to  give  power  to  the 
councils  to  increase  the  general  rate  to  as  much  as  Is.  6d.  in  the  £  of 
the  annual  value  if  necessary,  but  the  special  rates  still  remain  as 
quoted  in  the  original  Act.  A  most  important  alteration  in  the 
principles  of  municipal  taxation  is  the  authority  to  be  conferred  on  the 
municipalities  to  levy  their  rates  on  the  unimproved  capital  value  of 
the  land  instead  of  on  the  annual  value  of  all  property,  provided  that 
the  ratepayers  agree  to  the  alteration  by  a  special  vote.  Tlie  assessment 
of  the  unimproved  value  must  not  exceed  2d.  in  the  £  of  the  assessed 
capital  value.  The  Bill  referred  to  has  not  yet  been  passed  into  law, 
but  was  before  Parliament  when  this  volume  went  to  press. 

New  South  Wales,  as  already  indicated,  is  the  most  backward  of  the 
states  in  regard  to  local  governmment.  The  piinciple  of  self-government 
is  on  all  sides  recognised  as  a  sound  one,  and  various  measures  to  secure  its 
application  have  from  time  to  time  been  placed  before  Parliament,  but 
so  far  the  Legislature  has  not  succeeded  in  giving  effect  to  the  manifest 
wishes  of  the  constituencies.  The  total  area  incorporated  at  the  dose 
of  the  municipal  year  1900  was  only  2,849  square  miles,  so  that 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  area  still  remains  under  the  control  of  the 
central  government  in  New  South  Wales.  For  this  some  justificatioix 
is  claimed  on  account  of  the  largeness  of  the  territory  and  the  sparseness 
of  the  population  residing  in  the  unincorporated  areas ;  but  this  is  hardly 
tenable,  seeing  that  both  these  conditions  exist  to  a  greater  degree  in 
Queensland,  where  the  whole  territory  is  under  local  government.  The 
total  area  still  unincorporated  in  New  South  Wales  amounts  to  307,851 
square  miles. 

The  total  capital  value  of  all  property  in  municipalities  is  returned  aa 
£124,546,200,  and  the  annual  value  as  £7,905,760,  so  that  the  annual 
i-etum  from  property  is  about  6*35  per  cent. 

Taking  the  municipalities  as  a  whole,  the  following  particulars  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  municipalities,  the  area  incorporated,  and  the 
annual  and  capital  values  of  property  assessed  for  municipal  purpose^ 
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will  not  be  without  interest.     The  figures  i-elate  to  all  municipalities, 
and  cover  eleven  years  : — 


Year. 

No.  of 
Munidpalltioe. 

Area 
Incorporated. 

Annual  Value. 

Capital  Value. 

acres. 

£ 

£ 

1890 

168 

1.627,772 

7,792,350 

127,212,040 

1891 

165 

1,564,406 

8,356,803 

134.009,758 

1892 

168 

1,637,046 

8,697,503 

144,277,400 

1893 

171 

1,660,675 

8,929,475 

150,938,000 

1894 

175 

1,683,990 

8,460,674 

151,226,000 

1895 

182 

1,764,941 

7,895,645 

136,202,100 

1896 

183 

1,767,079 

7,603,735 

127,499,700 

1897 

183 

1,767,749 

7.430,120 

122,787,000 

1898 

184 

1,768,500 

7,379,350 

12l»,  (.25,600 

1899 

184 

1,768,600 

7,412,100 

121,213,800 

1900 

190 

1,823,522 

7,9a5,760 

124,546,200 

The  annual  and  capital  values  of  Sydney  and  suburbs  since  1891  aro 
shown  below : — 


V^ftr 

Sydney  and  Suburbs. 

1 

Year. 

Sydney  a 

iid  Suburbf). 

Annual  Value. 

1 

Capitol  Value. 

1 

Annual  Value. 

Capital  Value. 

1 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

£ 
5,851,589 
6,013,697 
1      6,067,882 
6,686,197 
5.352,920 
6,141,990 

£ 

99,224,810 

106,891,100  ; 

110,061,000 

108,951,000 

96,6s)2,200 

91,427,100 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

£ 
5,022,910 
4,965,400 
4,995,200 
5,069,630 
5,188,700 

£ 
88,464,400 
86,927i600 
87,464,000 
88,116,600 
90,060,600 

A  reference  to  these  figures  will  show  the  depreciation  which  lias 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  real  estate  during  the  past  few  years,  but 
it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  year  1 900  shows  an  increase  compared 
with  the  previous  year ;  while  the  annual  value  for  1901  exceeds  that 
of  any  previous  year  since  1895,  and  the  capital  value  is  higher  than 
in  any  year  since  1896. 

The  values  of  five  of  the  principal  towns  are  given  in  the  subjoined 
table,  and  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  the  corresponding  figures 
for  1891  are  shown.  With  regard  to  Broken  Hill,  it  should  In* 
remembered  that  the  mines  were  not  fully  developed  in  1891,  and 
although  the  capital  value  in  1899  had  increcuied  by  about  £364,000, 
the  values  in  the  years  1894  and  1895  were  stated  to  be  £2,952,000, 
and  £2,862,000  respectively,  but  for  1897  the  figures  declined  to 
£1,232,600,  which  was  practically  the  value  in  1899.  The  annual 
and  capital  values  shown  for  1900  include  the  assessments  on  the 
output  of  the   silver   mines,  but  the  mining  companies  successfully 
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appealed  against  the  rating  of  their  products.  The  annual  and  capital 
values  of  the  dwellings  and  shops  for  1900  would  be  about  JBl 58^000 
and  £872,000  respectively  :— 


Town. 


V»l. 


Annual  Value. 


Capital  Vahic. 


1000. 


Annual  Value.  ;  Capital  Value. 


Bathurst 

Broken  Hill    

(-Toulbiirn 

Newcastle  and  suburbs 
Parramatta , 


£ 

69,428 
136,217 

88,200 
411,028 

83,986 


£ 

735.710 

865,580 

930,000 

5,525.500 

1,692,000 


£ 

54,465 
562,290 

61,510 
326,005 

62,270 


£ 

931,000 
3,103,900 

945,400 
5,176,700 
1,245,300 


The  revenues  of  municipalitieB  are  derived  chiefly  from  rates,  but 
under  the  Act  of  1867  the  Government  allows  an  endowment  for  the 
first  fifteen  years  following  incorporation,  the  scale  being  £  for  £  of 
general  rates  received  duiing  the  first  five  years,  10s.  per  £  during 
the  next  five  years,  and  5s.  per  £  for  the  remaining  period.  The 
Government  also  contributes  grants  in  aid  of  roads  and  other  works, 
and  oocasionally  a  special  endowment  is  given.  Bates  are  levied  on 
nine-tenths  of  the  annual  value  of  improved  property,  and  on  5  per 
cent,  of  the  capital  value  of  unimproved  land,  except  in  the  City  of 
Sydney,  where  the  maximum  percentage  on  unimproved  is  6  per  cent. 
The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  during  1900,  the  Government 
endowments  and  grants  being  specified  : — 

Total  receipts —  £ 

(xovemment 44.882 

Rates    471,415 

Other  Revenue   262,974 

Total 779,271 

Jleceipts  per  inhabitant  in  incorporated  area — 

Oovernment 

Kates    

Other  Revenue   

Total   


£    s. 

d. 

0     1 

0 

0  11 

0 

0    6 

1 

0  18    1 


The  burthen  of  rates  is,  therefore,  Is.  2^d.  per  £  of  annual  improved 
value,  and  about  2d.  per  £  of  estimated  unimproved  capital  value. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  £836,601 , 
distributed  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Public  works,  serncet,  and  improvements ^ 472,538 

Interest  on  loans  and  overdrafts  138,780 

Repayments  of  loans    96,634 

Salaries  and  office  expenses   73,723 

Payments  to  ainking  funds 13.558 

Other  expenditare    41,354 

£836,601 
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The  proportion  of  the  expenditure  incurred  lor  salaries  and  office 
expenses  was  8*81  per  cent.,  and  for  interest  on  loans  and  overdrafts  it 
was  about  16|  per  cent,  while  the  avenge  rate  of  interest  payable  on 
the  liabilities  was  4'S9  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  loans  and  secured  overdrafts  outstanding  on  the  5th 
Februftiy,  1900,  was  £2,730,934,  of  which  £1,344,004  was  due  to 
investors  in  London,  principally  by  the  city  of  Sydney,  while  of  the 
balance,  £18,849  was  floated  in  Victoria,  and  £1,368,081  in  New  South 
Wales.  The  unsecured  overdrafts  amounted  to  £229,843,  so  that  the 
total  liability  on  which  interest  was  payable  was  £2,960,777.  The 
interest  charged  ranged  from  3^  to  8  per  cent,  for  the  secured  loans,  and 
from  4  to  8^  per  cent,  on  the  unsecured  overdrafts.  Against  the  total 
liability,  sinking  funds  have  been  established,  the  total  amount  at  the 
credit  of  such  funds  being  £322,059. 


Victoria. 

In  Victoria  a  comprehensive  system  of  local  government  has  been  in 
force  for  many  years.  In  1 842  the  Act  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 'New 
South  Wales,  which  incorporated  Sydney,  also  constituted  Melbourne 
a  municipality,  and  in  1874  the  general  system  was  inaugurated. 
Under  this  system  the  State  is  divided  into  cities,  towns,  boroughs, 
and  shires,  and  the  total  area  under  local  control  is  87,322  square  miles, 
only  562  square  miles  remaining  unincorporated. 

The  councillors  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  the  mayors  of  cities, 
towns,  and  boroughs,  or  presidents  of  shire  councils,  are  elected  by  th^ 
councillors.  A  general  rate  of  not  more  than  2s.  6d.  or  less  than  6d- 
in  the  £  of  the  annual  value  may  be  imposed,  but  special  rates  may  be 
levied,  provided  that  general  and  special  rates  together  do  not  exceed 
28.  6d.  in  the  £.  A  further  special  rate,  limited  to  6d.,  may  also  be 
charged  for  works  in  particular  parts  of  any  district. 

The  number  of  municipalities  with  the  annual  and  capital  values  of 
property  assessed  for  local  purposes  for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1900, 
were  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

No.  of 
■onicipalities; 

Annual  Value. 

Capital  Value. 

£ 

£ 

im 

197 

13,265,543 

194,313,646 

1802 

198 

13,733.770 

203.351.360 

1893 

201 

13.605,990 

197,366,940 

1894 

203 

12,779,600 

189,461,350 

189.5 

207 

11,678,079 

174,984,851 

1896 

208 

10,641 ,20^ 

167,197,78© 

1897 

208 

10,393,009 

168,427,700 

1898 

208 

10,345,535 

171,253,984 

1899 

208 

10,152,500 

I6S,61 1,906 

1900 

208 

10,283,500 

169,911,900 
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The  total  capital  value  of  property  assessed  for  municipal  purposes  in 
1900  v^sLS  £169,911,900,  while  the  annual  value  was  £10,283,500,  the 
figures  for  Melbourne  and  suburbs  being  £60,255,735  and  £4,042,497 
respectively.  The  values  for  the  metropolitan  distnct  since  1891  are 
given  below,  and  it  will  be  noticed  how  great  has  been  the  decrease 
during  the  period  under  review,  though  the  annual  value  for  1900 
shows  a  small  increase  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  while  the  capital 
value  for  the  last  year  is  the  lowest  for  the  decade : — 


ir^.^^ 

Melbourne  and  Suburbs. 

Year. 

Melbourne  and  Suburbc 

icar. 

Aunual  Value. 

Capital  Value. 

1 

Annual  Value. 

Capital  Value. 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

£ 
6,533,717 
6,815,315 
6,639.014 
5,847.079 
4,984,596 

£ 
87,939,287 
92,358,629 
88,510,328    , 
78,916,730    , 
66,824,384 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

£ 
4,299.515 
4.168,182 
3,968,888 
3,973.357 
4,042,497 

£ 
60,962,705 
60,352,040 
60.404.877 
60,626,915 
60.255,735 

The  annual  and  capital  values  for  the  five  principal  provincial  centres 
for  1891  and  1900  will  be  found  in  the  following  statement,  the  annual 
return  from  property  having  been  estimated  at  7  per  cent. 


1801. 


Cit3',  Town,  or  Borough. 


Annual  Value. 


Capital  Value. 


1000. 


Annual  Value.  I  Capital  Value. 


Ballarat  

Ballarat.  East.. 

Bendigo  

Geelong  

GeeloDg.  West 


£ 

171.484 
78,264 

167,305 
92,697 
28,317 


£ 
2,449,771 
1,118,057 
2.390.071 
1.324.243 
404,529 


£ 
156,790 
78,340 

188.850 
87.870 
26.140 


£ 
2.239,857 
1,119.143 
2.697,857 
l,255,i86 
373,428 


The  revenue  of  the  local  governing  bodies  is  chiefly  derived  from 
fixation,  under  the  headings  of  general  and  special  rates  (which  are 
levied  on  the  net  annual  value),  licenses,  dog  fees,  market  and 
weighbridge  dues,  &c.  The  total  amount  collected  from  all  sources 
during  the  year  was  £1,236,124,  of  which  £165,837  was  contributeii 
by  the  Government,  either  as  endowment  or  special  grant,  while  the 
amount  of  rates  received  was  £709,122,  and  £144,572  was  received 
from  licenses,  fees,  tbc.  the  total  local  taxation  thus  being  £853.694. 
The  balance,  £216,593,  includes  sanitary  ives  amounting  to  £47,288, 
and  also  £51,962  received  as  rents  of  municipal  property.  The  receiptH 
per  inhabitant  in  incorporated  areas  amounted  to  £1  Os.  lid.  The 
amount  received  as  rates  shown  above  represents  a  tax  of  is.  2^d.  in 
the  £  of  annual  value,  and  l^d.  per  £  of  the  estimated  unimproved 
capital  value. 
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The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  was  XI, 200, 805,  of  which 
X73 1,471  were  spent  on  public  works,  &c.,  while  the  amount  paid  for 
interest  was  £181,496.  TTie  payments  to  sinking  funds  were  £16,495, 
and  the  repayments  of  loans  from  revenue,  £12,872,  the  principal  items 
in  the  balance  being — salaries,  £134,178,  representing  11*17  per  cent, 
of  the  total,  and  printing,  <fec.,  £21,125.  The  proportion  paid  as 
interest  on  loans  and  overdrafts  was  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
while  the  average  interest  payable  on  loans  and  overdrafts  amounted 
to  about  £4  13s.  2d.  per  cent. 

The  municipal  loans  outstanding  were  £3,827,437,  and  the  bank 
overdrafts  amounted  to  £70,656,  giving  a  total  interest-beai-ing 
liability  of  £3,898,093.  The  total  liabilities  were  £4,135  719,  other 
items  being — arrears  due  to  sinking  funds,  £20,403  ;  ovei'due  interest 
on  loans,  £18,583 ;  and  amounts  due  on  contracts,  £72,932.  The 
assets  totalled  £3,444,925,  the  chief  items  being — municipal  property, 
£2,191,257;  sinking  funds,  £646,092;  outstanding  rates,  £205,698; 
and  bank  balances  and  cash  in  hand,  £57,144. 


Queensland. 

The  beginning  of  local  government  in  Queensland  was  the  proclama 
tion  constituting  Brisbane  a  municipality,  the  date  of  which  was  the 
6th  September,  1859,  or  about  three  months  prior  to  the  separation  of 
the  colony  from  New  South  Wales.  A  general  system  of  government 
by  local  authorities  was  inaugurated  in  1878,  when  the  colony  was 
divided  into  boroughs,  shires,  and  divisions. 

The  aldermen,  councillors,  and  members  are  elected  by  ratepayers  in 
boroughs,  shires,  and  divisions  respectively,  while  mayors  of  boroughs 
and  chairmen  of  shires  and  divisions  are  chosen  by  the  representatives. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  original  Act,  the  rates  were  levied  on 
the  annual  value,  and  the  maximum  general  rate  was  Is.  in  the  £  for 
boroughs,  shires,  and  divisions,  but  the  minimum  was  6d.  per  £  for 
boroughs  and  shires,  and  4d.  per  £  in  divisions.  Special  rates  could 
also  be  imposed  for  sewerage,  drainage,  lighting,  street-watering,  or 
particular  works.  By  an  amending  Act  passed  in  December,  1890,  the 
rates  thenceforward  were  to  be  charged  on  the  unimproved  capital  value 
of  the  land,  the  maximum  being  2d.  in  the  £  for  boroughs  and  shires, 
and  1  Jd.  in  the  £  for  divisions,  while  the  minimum  is  ^d.  in  both  ca^es. 
The  separate  rates  may  still  be  charged,  and  if  waterworks  have  been 
established  a  further  rate  may  be  imposed  for  that  service. 

The  total  area  controlled  by  local  bodies  is  668,252  square  miles, 
leaving  only  245  square  miles  unincorporated.  The  total  capital  value 
was  estimated  at  the  beginning  of  1901  to  be  £42,722,000.  This 
represents  the  value  of  land  without  improvements ;  if  improvements 
had  been  considered,  the  capital  value  would  have  l^een  approximately 
£70,631,000,  and  the  annual  value  £4,485,0001 
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The  unimproved  capital  value  is  now  sHghtly  lew  than  it  was  ten 
years  ago,  bm  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement^  which  shawm  tha 
assessed  value  during  each  year  since  1891 : — 


Year. 

Amentd  Valo*  td 

Unimproved 

Property. 

Tear. 

AOTOved  Taioe  of 

UnlmpnviMt 

Property. 

1891 

£ 
49,154,977 
44,188,698 
43,427.923 
41,772.975 
40,821,733 

1896  

£ 

40,810,384 

1892 

1897  

41,009,738 

1893 

1894...., 

,  1898  

j  1899 

1900  

41,486,971 
42,195,693 

1895 

42,722.000 

,         «V^FW        ..• 

1 

The  capital  values  of  Brisbane  and  some  of  the  other  large  borough 
are  given  below  for  1891  and  ISKK) : — ^" 


^r..M  :>.t_>.mt:*.. 

1891. 

i9oa 

Manictpoiity. 

Unimproved 
CapitaTvaltte. 

Unimproved 
Capital  Value. 

Brisbane  

£ 

8,800,350 
2.605,840 
6,067,359 
1,323,600 

190,500 
1,500,000 

711,420 

£ 
5,842,280 

South  B««ibftiw 

1,422,640 

Other  Brisbaoe  Suburbs  

Rockhampton 

3,818,298 
1,064,710 

North  Rockhampton 

155,930 

Townsvllle   

874,740 

Toowoomha 

899,300 

North  Rockhampton  has  been  included,  as  it  is  a  suburb  of  Bock* 
hampton. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  1900  amounted  to  £640,622,  the  chief 
sources  being — Government  endowments,  grants,  and  loans,  £220,925, 
and  rates,  £268,478  (levied,  as  already  stated,  on  the  unimproved 
capital  value),  leaving  £151,219  derived  from  other  sources.  The 
amount  collected  for  rates  represents  Is.  lO^d.  per  £1  of  the  annual 
value  and  l^d.  per  £  of  capital  value.  The  expenditure  lor  the  saoM^ 
period  was  £653,187,  the  amount  spent  on  public  works  being 
£401,708,  while  repayments  of  loans  and  interest  amounted  to 
£103,432,  salaries  and  office  expenses  to  £54,960,  or  8*41  per  cent  of 
total,  and  all  other  disbursements  £93,087. 

The  outstanding  loans,  including  overdue  instalments  payable  to  the 
Government,  amounted  to  £982,406,  the  whole  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  loans  of  the  city  o!  Brisbane  (£305,000),  and  part 
of  the  indebtedness  of  South  Brisbane  (£105,000),   is  due  to  the 
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€kvvenuiieat^  as  no  local  body,  except  the  two  mentoined,  is  allowed 
to  borrow  £rom  outside  sooroes.  The  amount  of  otlier  Ikbilitiea  was 
£196,869,  making  a  total  of  £1,179,275  owing  by  local  bodies. 

13ie  total  assets  on  the  same  date  were  given  as  £1,448,590,  the  only 
item  specified  being  outstanding  rates,  which  amounted  to  £122,153. 


South  Auhtralta. 

Adelaide,  the  capital  of  South  Australia,  was  proclaimed  a  municipality 
as  far  back  as  1840,  and  was  thus  the  first  local  body  established  in 
Australasia.  The  present  general  system  of  corporations  and  district 
councils  was  instituted  in  1887. 

In  all  cases  the  councillors  and  mayors  are  elected  by  the  citizens^ 
the  representatives  not  being  empowered  to  choose  their  presiding 
officer.  The  rates  are  assessed  on  the  annual  value,  and  the  general 
rate  must  not  exceed  Is.  in  the  £  ;  while  lighting  rates  are  limited  to 
4d,  and  park  improvement  rates  to  3d.  Water  rates  may  also  be 
imposed  where  necessary,  and  special  rates  for  works  in  particular  por- 
tioDs  of  municipalities* 

The  total  area  incorporated  at  the  close  of  the  last  municipal  year 
was  42,493  squaro  miles,  leaving  337,577  square  miles  still  under  the 
control  of  the  central  government  The  unincorporated  territory 
consists  chiefly  of  the  unsettled  portion  of  the  State,  as  the  populous 
centres  have  all  been  brought  under  municipal  government.  The 
figures  in  this  chapter  relating  to  South  Australia  are  in  all  cases 
exclusive  of  the  Northern  Territory. 

The  annual  and  capital  values  of  all  the  incorporated  districts  for  the 
past  ten  years  are  as  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Tear. 

Annual  Value. 

Capital  Value. 

£ 

£ 

1890 

2,635,714 

39,388,200 

1891 

2,543,526 

39,509,540 

1892 

2,5.38,094 

39,425,160 

1893 

2,561,806 

39,793,490 

1894 

2,552.820 

39,653,900 

1895 

2,494,  ."^26 

38,745,.300 

1806 

2,463,564 

38,267,460 

1897 

2.485,995 

38,615,891) 

1898 

2.518,688 

39,123,720 

1899 

2,553,415 

39,663,150 

1900 

2,576,729 

39,928,780 

The  capital   value  of  the    incorporated    districts   as  shown  above 
is  estimated  at  £39,928,780,  and  the   annual  value  at   je2,576  729. 
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Adelaide,  and  its  suburbs  are  the  largest  corporations,  and  the  following 
were  tbe  values  of  the  most  important  centres  for  1900,  compared  with 
those  for  1891  :— 


1891. 

190O. 

Corporation. 

AnnuAl  Value. 

Annual  Value. 

Adelaide 

£ 
392,819 
79,061 
78,177 
68,941 
44,808 
39,296 
43,800 
37,018 
22,502 
11,040 

£ 
429,360 

Uiiley    

113,828 

Port  Adelaide  

102,045 

Kensington  and  Norwood 

76,512 

Hindmarsh   

65,582 

St.  Peters 

Semaphore 

51,347 
50,014 

<Tlenelir 

37,898 

ThelxirCon 

29,289 

Brighton   

10,471 

The  total  receipts  for  1900  were  £348,768,  the  amount  contributed 
by  the  Government  as  subsidy  and  grants  being  £115,073,  whOe  the 
rates  collected  were  £142,207,  leaving  £91,488  from  other  sources. 
The  rates  collected  which  are  levied  on  the  annual  value  equal  Is.  \\d. 
in  the  £  of  the  annual  value  and  1  jd.  per  £  of  unimproved  capital 
value.  The  expenditure  was  £346,081  the  amount  spent  on  works 
being  £190,124,  while  salaries  and  office  expenses  absorbed  £31,669, 
or  9*15  per  cent,  and  miscellaneous  services,  £124,288. 

The  loans  outstanding  at  the  close  of  1900  amounted  to  only 
£78,400.  These  loans,  with  the  exception  of  £6,000  owing  by  the 
corporation  of  Kensington  and  Norwood,  were  floated  by  the  Adelaide 
City  Council.  The  interest  payable  ranges  from  3  to  6  per  cent,,  the 
average  being  4*60  per  cent. 


Western  Australia. 


The  great  resources  of  this  State  have  only  been  made  manifest  during 
recent  years,  and  the  limited  population,  compared  with  the  vast  area 
of  the  province,  has  prevented  any  great  extension  of  local  government. 

The  first  Municipalities  Act  was  passed  in  1871,  but  only  a  few 
districts  were  incorporated  under  it  In  1895,  the  existing  Act 
l)ecanie  law,  and  a  considerable  increa.se  in  the  area  locally  controlled  has 
resulted  from  its  provisions.  The  local  bodies  are  termed  Municipalities, 
Boad  Boards,  and  Health  Boards ;  the  latter  may  be  established  wi£hin 
or  outside  municipal  boundaiies. 
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The  Municipal  Act  provides  for  the  election  of  both  councillors  and 
mayors  by  the  ratepayers.  "With  regard  to  Boad  Boards,  however,  the 
members  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  the  chairmen  by  the 
members. 

The  general  rate  imposed  in  municipalities  must  not  exceed  Is.  6d.  in 
the  £  of  annual  valoe,  and  a  special  rate  of  3d.  in  the  £  may  be  levied 
under  the  Health  Act.  In  the  City  of  Perth,  however,  an  additional 
rate  is  charged  for  water-supply  ;  this  rate  must  not  exceed  Is.  in  the 
£  of  annual  value.  In  the  Road  Board  districts  the  general  rate  is 
limited  to  Is.  in  the  £  of  annual  value. 

The  total  area  of  municipalities  is  only  slightly  over  100  square  miles. 
The  remainder  of  the  State  comprises  975,820  square  miles,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  is  still  under  the  central  government.  The  Boad 
Board  districts  occupy  a  considerable  area,  but  as  the  general  government 
exercises  a  certain  amount  of  control  over  the  expenditure,  these 
districts  cannot  be  said  to  be  endowed  with  full  local  government 

The  capital  value  for  the  year  1900  was  estimated  at  £7,860,600,  and 
the  annual  value  at  £943,300.  The  figures  for  some  of  the  most 
important  towns  are  given  below.  The  particulars  for  1891  are  not 
available,  but  it  may  be  said  generally  that  since  1895,  the  earliest 
year  for  which  figures  are  obtainable,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  both  in  the  annual  and  capital  values.  The  following  table 
!shows  the  capital  values  for  1895  and  1900.  The  annual  values  as 
shown  in  the  official  figures  range  from  10  to  13  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
values,  but  as  this  return  from  property  in  old  settled  districts  like 
Perth  and  Albany  seems  improbable,  and  as  the  assessments  are  on  the 
annual  value  the  capital  values  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  properly 
ascertained,  and,  therefore,  are  not  given. 


Annual  Value. 


Municipality. 


Perth    

Albany 

Fremantle    

„  North 
„        East 

Coolgardie    

Kalgoorlie    


£ 

286,083 
29,884 

111,818 
20,081 
18 ,269 
56,539 
86,954 


*  Not  incorporated. 


The  total  receipts  for  1900  amounted  to  £221,155,  included  in  which 
is  the  sum  of  £59,828  given  by  the  Central  Government  as  subsidy  and 
special  allowances.  The  general  and  special  rates  received  were  £82,301, 
while  the  remainder,  £79,026,  represents  £43,939  collections  from  rents, 
license  fees,  &c.,  and  £35,087  proceeds  of  loans.     The  disbursements  in 
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the  same  year  came  to  £216,997,  of  which  the  large  proportioii  of 
£146,569  was  spent  on  works  and  improvements.  The  other  im- 
portant items  are: — Salaries  and  office  expenses,  £14,547,  or  6*70 
percent;  and  interest  on  loans  and  overdrafts,  £13,351;  lewin^ 
£42,530  expended  on  other  services,  including  £9,921  for  paymentB  to 
sinldng  fonidB. 

The  amount  shown  for  rates  represents  a  tax  of  Is.  9d.  p«r  £of  aanwU 
value,  and  4d.  per  £  of  estimated  unimproved  capital  value. 

Hie  total  liabilities  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  £330,070,  the 
principal  item  being  outstanding  loans,  which  amounted  to  £293,600. 
The  unsecured  overdrafts  amounted  to  £2,111,  the  balance,  £34,359^ 
being  due  for  amounts  owing  on  contracts,  outstanding  accounts,  ire. 
Against  the  loan  indebtedness,  however,  must  be  placed  the  accumulated 
sinking  fund,  which  amounts  to  £39,308. 

The  assets  on  the  same  date  were  estimated  at  £320,466.  The 
largest  proportion  of  this  amount  is  accounted  for  by  the  value  of 
landed  property,  plant,  and  furniture,  which  was  stated  to  be  £229,017. 
The  outstanding  rates  amounted  to  £12,675 ;  while  other  important 
items  were : — Bank  and  cash  balances,  £26,553,  and  sinking  fund, 
£39,308,  leaving  £12,913  for  other  assets. 

Tasmania. 

In  this  State,  the  city  of  Hobart  was  incorporated  by  a  special  Act 
in  1852,  and  in  1858  the  Rural  Municipalities  Act  was  pasMd  which 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  corporations  throughout  the  Colony. 
The  whole  area  is  not  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  alone,  as  there 
are  other  bodies,  notably  Town  Boards  and  Road  Trusts,  which  are 
authorised  to  control  outlying  districts. 

In  the  urban  municipalities — Hobart  and  Launceston — the  aldermen 
are  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  the  mayors  by  the  aldermen.  The 
ratepayers  in  the  rural  districts  also  elect  their  representatives,  who  are 
termed  councillors,  and  the  latter  have  the  privilege  of  choosing  their 
presiding  officer,  who  is  called  warden. 

The  general  rate  in  each  class  of  corporation  is  limited  to  Is.  6d.  in 
the  £  of  the  annual  value,  while  special  rates  may  be  levied  in  rural 
districts,  provided  that  the  general  and  special  rates  together  do  not 
exceed  Is.  6d.  in  the  £.  Police  and  road  rates  may  also  be  imposed  in 
addition  to  municipal  rates. 

The  area  of  municipal  districts  may  be  set  down  as  10,615  square 
miles,  leaving  15,600  square  miles  under  the  control  of  the  other  local 
bodies,  or  of  the  central  government.  The  total  capital  value  at  the 
close  of  1900  was  estimated  at  £29,770,300,  and  the  annual  value  at 
£1,417,547.  These  figures  may  be  somewhat  over-stated,  aa  the  same 
property  may  be  rated  by  more  than  one  of  the  local  authorities.  The 
values  of  the  two  principal  municipalities  will  be  found  briow,  and  a 
reference  to  the  corresponding  particulars  for   1891  will  show  that 
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Taanania  has  not  been  yery  mnch  affected  by  the  depreciation  of 
pit^rty,  which  iras  so  severely  felt  in  the  mainland  States  : — 


IftnleiiNaitj. 

1891. 

1900. 

AnatMl  Yftliuu 

Otpitel  Talne. 

AnnoAlValuA. 

G^talTaliie. 

• 

Hobtrt 

£ 
174,«60 
135,168 

£ 

2,915,833 
2,258,800 

£ 
178,565 
125,470 

£ 
2,892,750 
2,107,838 

TMinnfltoa ^ 

The  total  receipts  of  Municipalities,  Town  Boards,  and  Road  Trusts 
for  1900  were  JBl 57,570,  the  proportion  contributed  by  the  central 
government  being  only  £23,537.  The  bulk  of  the  collections  consisted 
uf  rates  (which  are  levied  on  the  annual  value),  the  amount  of  which  was 
£91,915 ;  and  the  remainder,  £42, 118,  was  accounted  for  by  fees,  licenses, 
proceeds  of  loans,  &c.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  same  year  amounted 
to  £158,576,  but  no  details  relating  to  this  sum  are  available.  The  col- 
leetions  for  rates  are  equal  to  Is.  3^d.  in  the  £  of  annual  value,  and 
l^d.  per  £  of  the  estimated  unimproved  value. 

The  total  loans  outstanding  at  the  close  of  1900  for  the  local  bodies 
under  review  amounted  to  £561,002,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
sdnking  funds  have  been  established  for  the  extinction  of  the  debts,  the 
total  amount  accumulated  at  the  end  of  1900  being  £57,048. 

New  Zealand. 

In  New  Zealand  an  Act  was  passed  in  1852  which  divided  the  colony 
into  six  provinces,  the  local  administration  being  vested  in  provincial 
conaeila.  This  system  continued  till  1876,  when  the  provincial  system 
vts  abolished,  and  the  whole  colony,  except  the  area  within  the  forty- 
one  boroughs  then  existing,  was  subdivided  into  counties,  each  county 
having  full  control  of  its  local  affairs. 

The  provisions  for  election  differ  in  the  boroughs  and  counties.  In 
the  former  bodies  both  the  councillors  and  mayors  are  elected  by 
"  horgesscs,''  but  in  counties,  the  councillors  are  elected  by  the  "  county 
Sectors,"  and  the  chairmen  by  the  councillors.  The  rating  powers  are- 
ftlio  different.  In  boroughs,  the  rates  are  in  most  cases  levied  on  the 
annual  value,  and  the  general  rate  is  limited  to  Is.  3d.  in  the  £.  Special 
ntes  may  also  be  imposed,  but  general  and  special  rates  together  must 
not  exceed  Is.  3d.  in  the  JL  In  counties,  and  in  a  few  of  the  boroughs 
(the latter  having  taken  advantage  of  the  "Rating  on  Unimproved  Valuo 
Act  of  1896''),  the  rates  are  charged  on  the  capital  value,  and  the 
l^cneral  rate  must  not  exceed  three  farthings  in  the  £  in  counties  or 
horoughs  where  road  boards  or  town  districts  exist,  and  six  farthings 
in  other  local  areas.  Separate  rates  may  also  be  levied,  provided  the 
general  and  special  rates  do  not  exceed  three  farthings  and  six  farthings 
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in  the  £  respectively  ;  and  extra  rates  for  special  works,  for  interest  and 
sinking  funds  on  loans,  and,  where  necessary  for  hospitals  and  charitable 
aid,  may  be  charged. 

In  addition  to  the  boroughs  and  counties,  road  districts  and  town 
districts  have  been  proclaimed,  and  the  area  locally  governed  may 
practically  be  set  down  at  104,471  square  miles,  the  total  area  of  the 
Colony. 

The  capital  value  for  1901  may  be  estimated  at  £138,591,347,  and 
the  annual  value  at  £6,427,000.  The  remarks  with  regard  to  the  over- 
statement of  the  values  in  Tasmania  may  also  be  applied  to  New  Zealand, 
as  the  boundaries  of  the  various  districts  may  overlap  in  some  cases. 

The  distribution  of  the  population  of  New  Zealand  differs  from  that 
of  the  Commonwealth.  In  the  Australian  States,  especially  those  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  continent,  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are 
centred  in  the  metropolitan  areas,  and  consequently  the  capital  and 
annual  values  are  proportionately  great  in  the  chief  cities.  In  New 
Zealand,  however,  there  are  four  large  centres  of  population,  and  the 
values  of  the  assessed  properties  are  shown  below.  The  figures  for  1891 
are  also  shown,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  values  have  on  the  whole 
largely  improved,  as  New  Zealand,  like  Tasmania,  did  not  experience 
the  great  depreciation  which  took  place  in  some  of  the  other  States  after 
the  Bank  reconstructions  in  1893  : — 


1891. 


Borouprh. 


AiiDoal  Value. 


OapitiU  Value. 


1901. 


Annual  Value. 


Ckpltal  Value. 


Wellington.. 
Auckland    .. 

Dunedin 

Christchurch 


£ 
316.709 
297,468 
251,870 
195,251 


£ 
5,261,816 
4,956,800 
4,197,833 
3,254,183 


£ 
458,052 
335,537 
246,600 
236,798 


£ 
7,634,200 
5,592,900 
4,110,000 
3,946,600 


The  total  receipts  for  1901  amounted  to  £1,721,055,  the  Govern- 
ment contributions  being  £326,486,  inclusive  of  loans.  The  collections 
from  rates  were  £660,982,  (which  are  levied  chiefly  on  capital  values) 
and  from  other  sources  £733,587,  represented  chiefly  by  fees  for  licenses 
and  rents.  The  expenditure  for  the  same  period  was  £1,630,830,  the 
amount  spent  on  works  l^eing  £981,466 ;  on  hospitals  and  charitahle 
aid,  £71,877;  on  management,  £122,540  or  7*51  per  cent,  of  the  total ; 
and  on  other  services,  £454,947.  The  contributions  to  sinking  funds 
and  repayments  of  loans  are  not  shown  separately  in  the  total  expendi- 
ture, and  the  amounts  disbursed  under  these  h^ids  are,  therefore,  not 
available.  The  rates  collected  represent  2s.  O^d.  per  £  of  annual  value, 
and  1  |d.  per  £  of  estimated  unimproved  value. 

The  total  loans  outstanding  at  the  close  of  1901  for  the  bodies 
referred  to  amounted  to  £4, 165,637,  and  the  sinking  fund  was  £371,031, 
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the  net  indebtedness,  therefore,  being  £3,794,616.  The  annual  charge 
for  interest  and  sinking  fund  is  approximately  £235,308,  the  rates  of 
interest  ranging  from  3f  to  7  per  cent. 

COMPABISON   OF   CiTISS. 

Estimated  by  the  annual  value  of  its  ratable  property,  Sydney  is,  and 
has  been  foi*  many  years,  the  second  city  of  the  British  Empire ;  next 
comes  Glasgow,  and  then  Melbourne,  as  Manchester,  exclusive  of 
Salford,  is  valued  at  £3,394,879.  None  of  the  other  Australasian  cities 
ranks  high  on  the  list,  but  the  extreme  value  of  property  in  relation  to 
population  in  the  AustiTilasian  population  centres  as  compared  with  the 
principal  British  cities,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 


Cities  and  Town*. 


Population. 


Annual  Value. 


Total. 


( 


Per  Inhabitant. 


Aoatralasia — 

Sydney 

Newcajstle  and  suburbs 

Melbourne    

Ballarat  and  Ballarat  East  

Brisbane  ...^ 

Adelaide  

Perth 

Hobart 

Wellington 

United  Kingdom — 

London  (County)    

Glasgow    

Manchester  (including  Salford) 

Liverpool 

Edinburgh    

Birmingham 

Leeds    

Bristol  

Sheffield   

Bradford  

Newcastle-on-Tyne    

Belfast 

Cardiff 

Nottingham 

Hull 

DubUn 


4, 


481,830 
46,744 

461,617 
39,020 

119,900 

160,690 
36,200 
34,580 
50,273 

536,063 
735,906 
765,459 
686,332 
316,479 
522, 182 
428,953 
328,836 
410,120 
279,809 
214,803 
348,965 
164,420 
239,753 
240,739 
289,108 


£ 

5,069,630 
326,005 

4,042,497 
235,130 

1,098,362 

1,154,703 
390,388 
173,565 
485,995 

39,768,491 
6,027,000 
4,362,992 
3,787,364 
2,542,640 
2,735,426 
1,741.373 
1,578,300 
1,579,857 
1,421,200 
1,299,388 
1,160,051 
1,058,294 
1,003,000 
1,004,702 
844,476 


£ 

10 
6 
8 
5 
9 
7 

10 

D 

9 


8.  d. 
10  5 
19  6 
15  2 
17  10 
3  3 
3  8 
15    8 


0 
13 


5 
4 


8  15  4 

6  16  8 

5  14  0 

5  10  5 

8    0  8 


9 
2 


5  4 
4     1 

4  16    0 
3  17     1 

5  1 

6  1 

3  6    6 
6    8    9 

4  3 
4  3 
2  18 


7 
0 


8 
6 

T 


The  populations  of  the  Australasian  cities  and  towns  are  the  estimates  at  the 
elites  of  the  annual  valuations  of  the  incorporated  districts  and  not  the  present 
populations. 

Boards  and  Trusts  in  New  South  Wales. 

In  addition  to  the  municipalities,  there  are  bodies  known  as  Boards 
or  Trosts  whose  function  it  is  to  construct  and  supervise  certain  works 
which  have   been    established   for  the  benefit  of   districts  generally. 
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comprisiDg  one  or  more  of  the  ordinary  municipaliiies.  These  bodies 
are  usually  convposed  of  members  representing  respectively  the  central 
Oovemment,  the  municipalities  affected,  and  other  persons  directly 
interested  in  the  particular  undertakings  ;  and  as  a  rule  they  raise  the 
funds  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  works  they  control^  by  means  of 
rates  on  the  assessed  value  of  the  properties  benefited,  just  as  do  the 
municipalities. 

In  New  South  Wales  there  are  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Water 
Supply  and  Sewerage,  having  charge  of  the  water  supply,  which  it 
assumed  in  1888,  and  of  the  sewerage  system,  which  it  has  oontralled 
^ince  1889,  and  the  Hunter  River  District  Board  of  Water  Supply  and 
Sewerage,  formed  in  1892.  The  WoUongong  Harbour  Trust,  which  was 
instituted  in  1889,  was  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  state  up  to  the 
year  1900 — the  works  connected  with  shipping,  and  the  improvements 
to  navigation,  at  Sydney,  Newcastle,  and  other  ports,  having  always 
been  carried  out  at  the  expense  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  central 
Oovemment.  The  WoUongong  Trust,  however,  failed,  and  its  powers 
have  been  assumed  by  the  Government.  During  the  year  1900,  an  Act 
was  passed  for  the  establishment  of  a  Harbour  Trust  for  the  port  of 
•Sydney,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Wharfs  Resumption  Act  became  law, 
which  enabled  the  Government  to  acquire  certain  wharf  properties  in 
Darling  Harbour ;  these  wharfs,  and  others,  originally  the  property  of 
the  Government,  will  be  controlled  by  the  Harbour  Trust.  There  is  a 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigades  Board,  on  which  the  municipalities  within 
the  metropolitan  area  are  represented,  and  towards  the  annual  expenses 
of  which  they  contribute  one-third.  The  fire  insurance  companies  and 
the  State  are  also  represented,  and  contribute  equally  with  the  muni- 
ijipalities  in  maintaining  the  Fire  Brigade  Board.  Thirty-seven  country 
boards  have  also  been  established  under  the  Fire  Brigades  Act  of  1884, 
four  of  which  are,  however,  within  the  area  administered  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  p.nd  contribute  to  its  funds.  There  are  Irrigation 
Trusts  at  Hav  and  Balranald.  A  similar  trust  at  Wentworth  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Government,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Balranald 
trust  is  under  consideration. 

The  Country  Towns  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Act  of  New  South 
Wales  was  passed  in  1880.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  measure 
municipalities  outside  the  area  under  the  control  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  Hunter  District  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Boards  were  entitleil 
to  construct,  or  to  have  constructed  for  them  by  the  Government^  works 
for  water  supply  and  sewerage,  provided  the  construction  of  the  same 
were  approved  by  the  Govemor-in-Gouncil,  and  the  municipalitiea  agreed 
to  pay  back  the  original  cost  of  the  works,  with  interest  at  the  rale 
of  4  per  cent.  \yer  annum.  The  Government  were  to  pay  the  certified 
cost  of  the  works,  and  the  municipalities  were  to  repay  the  Government 
by  instalments  extending  over  a  period  of  sixty  years.  Under  the 
operations  of  this  Act  twenty-four  water-supply  works  have  been  carrM 
oat  by  the  Ckrvemment  (exclusive  of  Ridimond,  now  administered  by 
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the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage),  and  three  bj 
miinieipal  councils,  while  works  in  ten  other  places  were  in  course  of 
coostruction  on  the  3 1st  December,  1900,  including  additions  to  existing 
works.  The  amouBt  advanced  hv  the  Government  to  local  bodies  under 
the  Act  to  the  end  of  1892  was  J^370,549,  and  instalments  to  the  amount 
of  £85,8^  were  then  overdue.  It  was  found  that  the  liability  of  some 
of  the  municipal  councils  was  too  heavy  for  their  resources,  and  in 
1894  an  amending  Act  was  passed  distributing  the  payments  over  100 
years  and  reducing  the  interest  to  3|  per  cent.  On  the  31st  December, 
1900,  the  total  amount  expended  by  Government,  inclusive  of  interest, 
stood  at  £769,046,  viz.  :  £565,236  for  works  completed  under  Grovem- 
ment  control ;  £27,344  for  works  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of 
manicipid  councils ;  and  £176,466  for  works  still  in  course  of  ccmstruc- 
tioii.  Of  the  total  amount  of  £592,580  due  on  account  of  completed 
works  to  the  31st  December,  1900,  £19,266  had  been  repaid,  and 
^76,698  had  been  remitted  by  Government,  leaving  the  debt  at  £496,616, 
which  is  repayable  by  annual  instalments  of  £17,960.  ' 


Boards  and  Trusts  in  Victoria. 

In  Yictorla  the  port  of  Melbourne  is  under  the  control  of  a  Harbour 
Tnxst,  which  was  established  as  far  back  as  1877.  A  Tramway  Trust, 
representing  twelve  of  the  metropolitan  municipalities,  viz. : — Melboumey 
Prahran,  Richmond,  Fitzroy,  Collingwood,  South  Melbourne,  Hawthorne, 
Kew,  St.  Kilda,  North  Melbourne,  Brunswick,  and  Port  Melbourne, 
has  heen  formed  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in  1883.  This 
body  was  entrusted  with  power  to  construct  tramways  through  the 
streets  of  the  municipalities  interested,  the  requisite  funds  being  raised 
ly  loans  on  the  security  of  the  tramways  and  the  revenues  of  the 
moaicipal  bodies  eonnected  with  the  undertaking.  The  trustees  had 
the  option  either  of  working  the  tramways  themselves  or  of  leasing  them 
to  a  private  company.  They  adopted  the  latter  alternative,  and  the 
trunways  are  being  worked  on  a  thirty-two  years'  lease,  commencing 
from  1884.  In  1891  the  Melbourne  and  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and  supervising  all 
works  connected  with  water  supply,  sewerage,  and  drainage  in  Melbourne 
and  saborbs.  The  Government  is  not  directly  represented  on  this 
Board,  which  differs  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Water  Supply  in 
Sydney,  of  which  three  members  are  nominated  by  the  State.  The  reason 
for  this  difference  is  that  in  New  South  Wales  the  Government  con- 
structed the  works  and  is  responsible  for  the  debt  incurred  in  doing  so, 
while  in  Victoria  the  Board  carries  out  the  work  of  construction,  in 
additioB  to  the  maintenance  and  management  to  which  the  operatione  of 
the  Sydney  Board  are  confined.  Throughout  Victoria  there  are  Water 
VTorks  Xmats  Boad  Irrigation  and  Water  Supply  Trusts.  During  1899- 
1900  there  were  seventy-one  Water  Works  Trusts   and   thirty-two 
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Irrigation  and  Water  Supply  Trusts.  The  Government  authorised  an 
advance  of  £1,206,674  for  the  former  service,  and  for  the  latter 
£1,441,400,  and  the  amounts  outstanding  in  June,  1900,  were  £730,422 
and  £384,090  respectively,  the  large  sum  of  £720,252  having  been 
written  off  during  the  year.  As  in  New  South  Wales,  the  municipal 
bodies  are  represented  on  the  Fire  Brigade  Boards,  and  bear  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  expenses. 

The  Government  of  Victoria,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Trusts 
for  Water  Works,  Irrigation,  and  Water  Supply,  advanced  money  from 
the  Public  Loans  Account  to  local  bodies  requiring  assistance  to  con- 
struct these  works.  The  amount  advanced  for  the  development  of  the 
services  to  June,  1900,  including  arrears  of  interest  capitalised,  was 
£404,214,  which  has  to  be  repaid  into  a  sinking  fund,  or  by  annual 
instalments.  The  amount  outstanding  on  the  date  mentioned  was  only 
£137,636,  owing  to  large  sums  having  been  written  off  during  the  year. 
The  figures  just  given  are  exclusive  of  the  advances  to  the  city  of  Ballarat 
for  the  water-supply  works,  as  these  are  now  under  a  special  commission. 
The  outstanding  debt  of  the  Ballarat  Water  Commission  on  the  30th 
June,  1900,  was  £328,197.'  Under  a  special  Act  the  Government  have 
power  to  advance  funds  to  shires  for  the  construction  of  tramways,  and 
£60,811  had  been  so  advanced  up  to  June,  1900.  The  Government, 
under  two  different  Acts,  can  also  make  advances  to  shires  for  the 
purchase  of  rabbit-proof  fencing.  The  amount  so  advanced  to  June, 
1900,  was  £192,370,  of  which  £36,749,  was  outstanding  on  that  date. 


Boards  and  Trusts  in  other  States. 

In  Queensland  the  water  supply  service  forms  part  of  the  local 
government  system  ;  the  works  are  proposed  by  the  municipal  bodies, 
but  the  Government  constructs  and  supervises  them,  and  when  com- 
pleted hands  them  over  to  the  local  authorities  with  their  attendant 
liabilities.  The  latter  form  a  debt  to  the  State  which  is  repaid  in 
instalments.  The  total  cost  of  Construction  to  31st  December,  1900,  was 
£1,096,716,  and  the  amount  due  to  the  Government  on  the  same  date 
was  £794,318. 

In  South  Australia  there  are  no  Boards  or  Trusts  of  any  importance 
beyond  the  municipal  bodies  already  mentioned ;  extensive  municipal 
powers  exist,  however,  for  raising  loans  for  the  construction  of  local 
works,  and  each  corporation  and  District  Council  is  constituted  a 
Board  of  Health. 

In  Western  Australia  there  are  Road  Boards,  Local  Boards  of  Health, 
and  a  Metropolitan  Water  Works  Board. 

In  Tasmania  seven  Marine  Boards,  forming  part  of  the  local  government 
system,  have  been  established  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  there 
are  fifteen  Water  Trusts  in  connection  with  municipal  bodies.  The 
rural  police  oome  under  the  local  government  systemi  the  ratepayers 
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irho  enjoy  the  l^snefits  of  police  protection  being  obliged  to  bear  the  cost 
of  administration.  The  control  of  the  polioe  is,  however,  under  officerB 
iqipointed  by  the  c^itnd  government. 

In  New  Zealand  tliere  are,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  muni- 
ctpal  government,  River  and  Harbonr  Boards,  which  are  established 
throughout  the  colony.  The  number  of  these  at  the  end  of  1900  was 
respectively  thirty  and  twenty-six.  There  is  a  Drainage  Board  at 
CSuiatchnrdi,  while  there  are  fifteen  Land  Drainage  Boards,  and  a  Water 
Supply  Board  at  Waimakariri — Ashley. 

Complete  returns  of  the  Boards  and  Trusts  in  each  state  are  not 
readily  obtainable ;  the  following  table,  however,  gives  important  detaila 
in  connection  with  some  of  these  bodies : — 


Bosid  or  Tnut. 


Receipta. 

Expendi- 

t\ire. 
inoludbg 
Interest. 

Govern- 
ment. 

other. 

Total 

Ont- 

Btanding 

Loans. 


New  South  Wales- 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Water  Supply 

and  Sewerage    

^Hunter  District  Water  Suf^ly  and 

Sewerage   ....« , 

Victoria — 

Melbourne  Harbonr  Trust 

Melbourne  and  Metropolitan  Board 

of  Works    

Melbourne  Tramways  Trust 

Fire  Brigade  Boards    

Water  Works  Trusts  

Irrigation  and  Water  Supply  Trusts 

Ballarat  Water  Gommissioin  

Queensland — 

Water  Works,  Brisbane 

, ,  , ,       Country  Towns 

Western  Australia — 

Road  Boards 

Boards  of  Health  in  Municipalities.. 
.,  „  outside  Munici- 
palities    .- 

Metropolitan  Water  Works  Board. 
Tssmania — 

Marine  Boards 

Light-bouses , 

Water  Trusts    

Road  Trusts , 

Town  Boards , 

New  Zealand — 

River  Boards » 

Harbour  Boards 

Drainage  Boards  

Water  Supply  Boards.... 


15,629 


6,592 
2,717 

48,749 
2,502 

1,723 
8,144 

34,700 

586 

1,500 

5,097 

10,535 

.208 
6,389 
2,476 
1,000 


314,278 
26,356 


314,278 
26,356 


143,362  143,362 


1269,213 

483,452 

33,812 


58.152 
53,014 

14,349 
27,722 

3,955 
24,084 

30,568 
t7.584 
7,390 
20,317 
17,772 

26,202 

693,568 

24,832 

3,163 


269,213 

483,452 

49,441 


64,684 
55,731 

63,098 
30,224 

5,678 
32,228 

65,268 

8,169 

8,890 

25,414 

28,307 

26,410 

699,957 

27,308 

4,163 


383,353 

80,723 

148,612 

337,079 

385,650 

51,049 


54,519 
52,999 

55,581 
29,378 

5,263 
32,032 

63,927 

8,410 

6,990 

24,663 

28,328 

17,791 

1571,777 

27,059 

3,116 


6,967,923 
480,68» 

2,ooo,ooa 

7,002,737 
l,650,00O> 
130,000 
730,422 
384,090 
528,127 

476,581 
317,737. 


372,852 
80,339 


33,200 

1,200 

43,175 

43,670 

4,035,331 

200,000 

21,200 


*  Water  supply  only. 

2  I 


t  Including  £1,239  from  other  Qovernments. 
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The  Melbourne  Tramways  Trust  shows  an  expenditure  on  working 
and  interest  of  £385,650  ;  to  this  should  be  added  £37,733  placed  to 
reserve,  £48,000  paid  in  dividends,  and  £12,069  carried  forward  in 
excess  of  the  amount  brought  over  from  the  previous  year. 

'  The  amounts  shown  in  the  foregoing  table  under  Road  Trusts  and 
Town  Boards  in  Tasmania  are  included  in  the  figures  given  on  page  491. 
The  outstanding  loans  for  Tasmania  are  gross,  sinking  funds  amounting 
to  £16,142,  £1,270,  £415,  and  £2,929  respectively  being  established  in 
connection  with  the  debts  of  Marine  Boards,  Water  Trusts,  Road 
Trusts,  and  Town  Boards.  In  New  Zealand,  also,  sinking  funds 
amounting  to  £9,871,  £370,951,  £34,184  and  £791  respectively,  exist 
in  connection  with  the  liabilities  of  River,  Harbour,  Drainage,  and 
Water  Supply  Boards. 

The  outstanding  loans  of  the  Boards  and  Trusts  of  New  South  Wales 
-constitute  part  of  the  public  debt  This  is  true  also  with  regard  to 
the  amounts  for  Victoria,  except  the  loans  of  the  Tramway  Trust  and 
the  Melbourne  Harbour  Trust,  the  Firo  Brigades  Boards,  and  part  of 
the  loans  of  the  Melbourne  and  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  which 
are  not  guaranteed.  The  liabilities  shown  for  Queensland  and  Western 
Aastralia,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Tasmanian  indebtedness,  also  form 
part  of  the  public  debt  of  those  states;  but  the  amounts  given  for  New 
Zealand  are  not  included  in  the  debt  of  the  Central  Government.  In 
the  foregoing  table  the  advances  made  by  the  Governments  to  the 
borrowing  bodies  are  included. 


Total  Revenx'e  op  Local  Bodies. 

Tlie  total  revenue  of  all  local  bodies  was  as  followH,  the  receipts  from 
the  various  Governments  being  distinguished  from  the  ordinarj- 
rKreipts : — 


SUte. 

G^JSimSr  ,  ^^>>«  ""•^P*-- .        Total. 

1 

"New  South  Wales 

£                     £ 

44,882        1,075,023 

181,466    '    2,000,126 

230,174    1       590,803 

115,073    1       233,695 

91.566    J       266,912 

75,954           217.664 

£ 
1,119,905 

Victoria    

2,181,592 

Oueensland 

761,037 

South  Australia 

348,768 

Western  Australia    

358,478 

Tasmania 

293.618 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

739,115        4,324,283 

336,559        2,142,334 

1 

5.063,398 
2,478,893 

Australasia 

1.076,674        6,486,617 

7,542.291 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 
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Indebtedness  of  Local  Bodise. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  indebtedness  of  local  bodies  in 
eftch  of  the  states  for  which  returns  are  available.  The  figures 
include  the  liabilities  to  the  Government.  It  must  also  be  explained 
that  the  liabilities  of  Road  Trusts  and  Town  Boards  in  Tasmania  have 
been  included  with  municipalities  : — 


Outstanding  Lottns. 


State. 


Total  for  local 
purpoeea. 


New  South  Wales  .. 

Victoria 

Qaeensland 

Soath  Australia 

Western  Australia.. 
Taamania 

Commonwealth 
Kew2^ealand  

Australasia ...  . 


£ 

2,730,934 

3,900,934 

982,406 

78,400 

275,100 

561,002 


£ 
7,448,612 
12,267,691 
794,318 

372,852 
113,864 


£ 

10,179,546 

16,168,625 

1,776,724 

78.400 

647,952 

674,866 


8,528,776 
4,165,637 


20,997.337 
4,300,201 


29,526,113 
8,465,838 


12,694,413 


25,297,538 


37,991,951 


For  the  amounts  that  have  just  been  given  the  local  bodies  are 
responsible  directly  to  their  creditors  in  part,  and  the  general  govern- 
ments hold  themselves  directly  liable  for  the  balance.  In  the  following 
table  is  given  a  division  of  the  indebtedness  of  local  bodies  into  the 
sQm  due  to  the  State  and  that  due  to  the  public.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  amount  owing  to  the  State  is  included  with  the  general  debt  of 
ibe  state ;  and  in  order  to  estimate  the  total  State  and  municipal 
indebtedness  the  figures  in  the  second  column  only  have  to  be  added  to 
the  figures  given  later  on  under  State  Finance. 


state. 

Amoont  of  Corpora- 
tion Indebtedness 
included  in  the 
Public  Debt. 

Loans  of  Local 

Bodies  floated  in 

open  market. 

Total 
Indebtedness^. 

Xew  South  Wales 

£                                £ 
7,448,612               2,730,934 
4.12L672              12-046.95.^ 

£ 
10,179.546 

Victoria   

16,168,625 

1,366,724 

"372V832 
160,614 

410,000 

78.400 

275,100 

514,252 

1,776,724 
78,400 

^Ih  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tavnauia 

647,952 
674,866 

Commonwealth  

13,470,474 
902,769 

16,055,639 
7,563,069 

29.526,113 

Kew  Zealand  

8.465,838 

Australasia 

14,373,243 

23,618,708 

37,991,951 

500 
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State  and  Municipal  Rates  and  Land  Values. 

The  extent  of  the  chai^ges  on  land  levied  by  the  various  corporatian» 
and  other  local  bodies  as  rates  will  have  been  gathered  from  the 
foregoing  pages ;  in  addition  thereto  a  land  tax  is  levied  by  the  General 
Government  in  all  the  States  except  Queensland  and  Western  Australia,, 
and  the  income  tax  imposed  hj  Yictoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tas- 
mania, includes  income  derived  from  land  and  its  use ;  in  Kew  Soutli 
Wales,  however,  incomes  derived  from  the  use  and  occupancy  of  land 
are  untaxed.  *  In  Tasmania,  a  police  rate  is  also  imposed,  based  on  land 
values,  the  rates  being  9d.  in  the  £  on  freehold,  and  4^d.  in  the  £  on 
Crown  Lands.  The  following  tahle  shows  the  collections  for  rates  and 
the  other  taxes  mentioned,  and  also  the  capital  values  of  property  and 
of  land  and  improvements,  with  the  amount  per  £  on  the  value  of 
unimproved  land  which  the  rates  would  equal : — 


state. 


Amounc  of 

Bates  and 

Land  and 

Propel  ty 

taxes 
collected. 


Capital  Value. 


Amount  per  £  of— 


Unimivoved 
Land. 


Land  and 
Improvements 


Unim- 
proved 
Land. 


Land  and 

Impro«'e- 

uenta 


New  South  Wales  . 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia . 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand 

Australasia 


£ 
1,107,660 
1,165,800 
374,887 
340,640 
124,847 
173,942 


£ 

142,617,000 

112,396,000 

36,887,000 

34,080,000 

8,813,000 

16,488,000 


3,287,826  1350,281,000 
1,028,007    61,466,000 


4,316,433:41 1,747,000 


£ 

d. 

263,052.000 

1-86 

204,294,000 

2*49 

63,796,000 

2-51 

56,060,000 

2-44 

14,360.000 

3-40 

26,243,000 

2-53 

627,805,000 

2*25 

111,105,000 

4-02 

738,910,000 


2-51 


a. 

1-01 
1-37 
1-41 
1-48 
2-09 
1-59 


1-26 
2-22 


1*40 
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Births. 

THE  total  nnmber  of  births  in  eaeh  state,  and  the  rate  per  thousand 
of  the  populatioit  daring  the  year  1901  are  shown  in  tlie  following 
table: — 


Births. 

Stole. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Birth-rate. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

19,149 
15,876 
7,231 
4,687 
2,946 
2,570 

18,72ft 
15,132 
7,022 
4,424 
2,772 
2,360 

37,875 

31,008 

14,303 

9,111 

5,718 

4,930 

27-60 
25-77 

Qaeensland 

28*36 

South  Anfltralia 

29  09 

Western  Atisferalia    

TTasmania     ». 

30-49 
28-39 

Commonweatth 

New  Zealand 

62,509 
10,471 

50,4.36 
10,020 

102,945 
20,491 

27  06 
26-30 

Australaaia 

62,980 

60,456 

123,436 

26-93 

The  variation  in  the  birth-rates  disclosed  in  these  figures  is  not  very 
considerable,  and  may  be  set  down  as  due  for  the  most  part  to  the  larger 
proportion  of  married  women  found  in  some  states  than  in  others. 
Taking  the  general  average  for  the  last  five  years  (27-31)  the  birth-rate 
of  Australia  will  be  found  lower  than  that  of  most  European  countries, 
and  very  much  below  the  former  experience  of  these  states,  as  tba 
following  statement  shows. 
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The  number  of  births  in  each  state  and  in  the  whole  of  Australasia,  ia 
quinquennial  periods  from  1861  to  1900,  was  as  follows  : — 


state. 

1 
1861-05.    1866-70. 

1871-75. 

1876-«). 

1881-86w 

1886-90. 

1801-06. 

1896-1900. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

QueensIoDd 

South  Australia  . . 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

79,958 
123,353 
11,761 
30,472 
8,352 
15,454 

92,643 
131,052 
22,622 
35,067 
8,724 
14,679 

106,543 

136,383 

29,270 

86,398 

4,088 

15,818 

127,572 

132,347 

37,535 

46,810 

4,611 

17,166 

168,065 

140,258 

48,979 

66,618 

6,446 

21,426 

188,800 

172,807 

70,160 

68,200 

7,006 

28,710 

197,606 
180,852 
72,883 
68,003 
10,242 
24,794 

183,682 
155,437 
70,983 
47.179 
22,390 
28,404 

Comaion  wealth 
New  Zealand  

264,350 
26,611 

209,787 
46,770 

827,9^ 
69,801 

365,540 
88,205 

431,691 
90,482 

515,868 

94,on 

689,410 
91,410 

502,961 
94,685 

Australasia  .. 

290,961 

846,567 

887,820 

463,745 

628,178 

009,484 

aso,88o 

507.019 

f 

The  average  birth-rates  per  thousand  of  population  for  each  state 
during  the  same  periods  were  as  follow  : — 


state. 

1661-66. 

1866-70. 

1871-76. 

1876-80. 

1881-85. 

1886-90. 

1891-96. 

1 

1890- 1900. 

New  South  Wales 

42-71 

40-70 

39-05 

88-63 

37-66 

86-86 

1 
82-93 

27-98 

Victoria    

4830 

89-27 

85-69 

81-48 

80*76 

82-72 

80-98  ' 

SB-22 

i^ueensland 

48-07 

43-91 

40-81 

86-72 

86-37 

88-81 

86*15 

1 

30-40 

South  Australia  . . 

4414 

40-00 

37-24 

88-23 

88*62 

84-48 

81-54 

;»-&9 

Western  Australia 

89-07 

83-86 

81-30 

82-97 

84-67 

86-88 

30-n  . 

28-73 

Tasmania 

83-80 

20-65 

29-72 

81-64 

86-02 

34*60 

• 

82-84 

28-28 

Commonwealth 

42-20 

89*46 

86-85 

36-00 

34-92 

86  02 

82-82 

27-62 

New  Zealand  

88-22 
41-92 

42-2S 

40-02 

41-82 

86*50 
35-21 

31-22 

27*06 

2574 

Australasia  .. 

89-84 

87-84 

86-38 

34-48 

81*56 

27-31 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  for  some  years  past  the 
birth-rate  in  Australasia  has  been  declining,  and  so  important  is  the 
subject — not  only  as  regards  the  growth  of  the  population,  but  also 
as  affecting  general  progress — that  in  1899  the  author  made  a  special 
investigation  into  the  question  of  childbirth  in  Australia,  but  more 
particularly  with  reference  to  New  South  Wales.  The  conclusions 
arrived  at  with  respect  to  that  state,  however,  may  be  held  to  obtain 
for  all  the  others,  seeing  that  the  conditions  of  living  do  not  differ 
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materially  in  any  of  them.  During  the  course  of  the  investigation  it 
was  found,  first,  that  for  all  Women  the  proportion  of  fecund  marriages 
is  decreaaing  ;  second,  that  amongst  fecund  women  the  birth-rate  w 
much  reduced  as  compared  with  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and 
third,  that  Australian-bom  women  do  not  bear  so  many  children  as  the 
European  women  who  have  emigrated  to  these  states.  Further  investi- 
gation amply  bears  out  the  first  and  second  conclusions,  but  the  inferior 
fecundity  amongst  Australian  women  is  open  to  doubt,  more  extended 
obeerration  rather  supporting  the  opposite  view.  It  was  also  found 
that  the  decline  had  been  persistent  and  regular  since  1881,  and  this 
restriction  of  births  in  a  young  country  like  Australia,  where  immigra- 
tion is  discouraged,  is  a  matter  which  must  have  far-reaching  results 
although  its  economic  effects  are  only  beginning  to  be  seen,  and  should 
claim  the  serious  consideration  of  all  thoughtful  people. 

Particulars  relating  to  illegitimate  births  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 
headed  '*  Social  Condition." 


Deaths, 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  deaths  and  the  rate 
per  thousand  of  the  population  during  the  year  1901  : — 


Deaths. 

Death-rate. 

state. 

Ualee. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

.  Total. 

New  South  Wales 

9,327 
9,035 
3,838 
2,289 
1,653 
994 

6,694 
6,869 
2,169 
1,776 
866 
811 

16,021 
15.904 
6,007 
4,065 
2,519 
1,806 

12*94 
14*83 
13*65 
15-68 
14-03 
11*04 

10*28 

11*56 

9*72 

9*97 

12*42 

9*71 

11-68 

Victoria 

f    13-22 

Qneenvlaiid     

11-91 

South  Australia   

Western  Australia  

11-20 
13*43 
10*40 

Commonwealth    

New  Zealand    

27,136 
4,418 

19,185 
3,216 

46,321 
7,634 

13*54 
10*78 

10*66 
8*71 

12-18 
9-80 

Australasia 

31,554 

22,401 

53,955 

13-07 

10-33 

11-77 

The  death-rate  of  Australia  is  much  below  that  of  any  of  the  European 
states,  and  is  steadily  declining.  Every  year  sees  an  advance  in  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  people  in  the  large  centres  of  population,  and 
to  this  cause  may  be  ascribed  the  greater  part  of  the  improvement  in 
the  death-rate  shown  in  the  following  tables,  but  there  are  other  causeH. 
The  decline  in  the  birth-rate  elsewhere  alluded  to  has  an  immediate  effect 
on  the  death-rates.  In  ordinary  years  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  deaths 
are  of  children  under  one  year,  and  the  decline  in  the  birth-rate  from 
35  to  27  per  thousand,  which  has  happened  during  the  last  ten  years, 
means  a  reduction  of  1  per  thousand  in  the  death-rate. 
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Comparing  tbe  death-rate  of  males  and  females  separatei7,  New* 
Zoaland  shows  thB  lowest  rates  amongat  both  sexes,  followed  hf 
Tasmania.  South  Australia  has  the  third  position  in  regard  to  generil 
rate,  but  the  highest  rate  for  males. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  each  state  and  in  the  whole  of  Australasia;, 
in  quinquennial  periods  from  1861  to  IdOO,  is  shown  in  the  following^ 
table : — 


State. 

1861-65. 

1866-70. 

1871-76. 

1876-80. 

1881-85. 

1886-00. 

1801*06. 

1800-1000. 

New  South  Wftlea 
Victoria 

81,501 
49,462 

6,751 
10,840 

1,800 

86,466       40,900 
55.136  '     fiO.i&O 

58,260 
62,811 
17,284 
18,026 
2,008 
8,994 

60,106 
66,811 
25,781 
21,616 
2,700 
9,790 

71,407 
84,648 
28,040 
19,861 
8,882 
10,889 

76302 
82,066 
20,581 
20,585 
6,480 
10,128 

81JBS 

(Queensland 

South  Australia  . . 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania  . . .  .^ . . 

9,812 

12,963 

1,711 

6,902 

12,889 

15,475 

2,068 

8,000 

20,803 
2U74 
11,018 
10,813 

Commomwealih 
Now  Zealand   .... 

105,956 
10,001 

1^550 
18,888 

180,i40      102,874 
19,834       25,254 

192,760 
20;0r4 

217,227 
29,746 

221,527 
88.525 

231.743 
35,151 

Australasia  .. 

115,957 

1^,878 

1M,494 

187,628 

221,834 

246,978 

255,052 

806,aM 

The  average  death-rates  of  each  state  for  the  periods  shown  in  the 
above  table  are  given  below,  but  the  statement  does  not  aSbrd  a  just 
comparison  between  them  as  no  account  is  taken  of  the  ages  of  the 
l)eople : — 


SUte. 

1861-66. 

1860-70. 

1871-76. 

1876-80. 

• 

1881-85. 

1886-90. 

1891-95. 

1800-19001 

New  South  Wales 

16*86 

16*05 

14-99 

16*09 

15*06 

13*80 

12*80 

lltt 

Victoria 

17-36 
21-06 

16*52 
18*07 

15-64 
17-94 

14-92 
16*90 

14-65 
19-10 

1607 
16*52 

14*04 
12*82 

U-72 

Queensland 

12-51 

South  Australia  . . 

15*70 

15*01 

15*83 

14*90 

14*71 

12-55 

12*20 

u-os 

Western  Australia 

16-81 

15*55 

16*03 

14*32 

17*19 

15*97 

16-31 

15-32 

lasmania    

15-20 

14*06 

15*64 

10-52 

16*00 

15-16 

18*41 

12-10 

CommoowMlth 

16-06 

10-01 

15-68 

U-54 

16-86 

14*61 

13  87 

irr:. 

New2:ealand   

14*36 

12-05 
15*62 

12*93 

11*88 

11*00 

9*87 

10-14 

0-50 

Aujtralasia  .. 

16-75 

15*28 

UD4 

14*79 

18-90 

12*76 

12-80 

1 

If  this  table  be  compared  with  that  showing  the  birth-rates, 
observed  that  the  experience  of  Australasia  corresponds  with 
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other  countries,  viz.,  that  a  low  birth-rate  and  a  low  death-rate  accom- 
pany each  other,  so  that  although  the  birth-rate  has  been  declining  it  has 
had  an  effect  in  redocing  the  death-rate,  as  indicated  on  the  preceding 
page,  and  the  balance  in  favour*  of  births  has  not  been  reduced  so 
much  as  it  nngbt  have  been.  From  the  next  table,  which  shows  the 
mean  natural  increase  in  various  countries  during  the  decennial  period 
1890-189^,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  case  of  Australasia  is  muck  better 
than  that  o^  amj  of  the  countries  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  Europe, 
for  notwithstanding  that  the  birth-rate  of  these  countries  in  some  cases 
isbigber^  the  death  rate  is  so  much  higher  as  to  more  than  outweigh 
any  advantage  in  that  respect. 


Coontry. 

Birth-nte. 

D6ath-mt«. 

Exeewof  Births 

per  1,000 

Innabitanu. 

New  Soath  Wales 

Victoria. 

Qti  wiwilnnd 

3111 
29-33 
33-55 
32-37 
29-28 
30-99 

12-49 
14-20 
12-93 
12-23 
15-96 
13-29 

18-62 
15-13 
20-62 

Soath  Australia 

20-14 

VVeatem  Australia 

13-32 

Tatmaoia..... 

17-70 

Commonwealth 

Kew  ZeahuuL ^ 

30-86 
27  02 

13-25 

9-86 

17-61 
17-16 

Australasia 

30-21 

12-68 

17-53 

England  and  Wales  

Scotland  ., 

3009 
30-67 
23  01 

18-30 
18-80 
18-13 

11-73 
11-87 

Ireland 

4-88 

United  Kingdom 

29-32 

18-38 

10-94 

l^emnar k  •••..  •• 

30-45 

17-77 
16-45 
16-38 
27  06 
30-28 
18-98 
22-47 
22-08 
18-62 
19-19 
21-59 
24-65 

•    12-68 

Norway    

30-36 

13-91 

Sweden 

Austria 

27-22 
37-24 
40-50 
27-70 
3615 
36-82 
32-66 
28-84 
22-18 
35-59 

10-84 
10*18 

HtHigttry 

10-22 

Switzerland    

Gennaai  Empire 

8-72 
13*68 

Prusdia ... 

14-74 

The  Netherlands   

14-04 

IfelfftTUii    .  

9-65 

Prance 

Italy 

0-59 
10-94 

In  regard  to  the  above  table  it  must  be  stated  that,  had  the  figures 
of  any  of  the  last  four  yeara  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  comparison, 
the  gain  by  natural  increase  in  Australasia  would  have  been  below 
that  of  some  European  countries,  where  the  decline  in  the  birth-rate, 
although  distinctly  evident,  has  not  been  so  great  as  in  Australasia. 
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Index  op  Mortality. 

So  far  consideration  has  only  been  given  to  the  actaal  death-rates  as 
they  are  obtained  by  taking  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  deaths 
besjrs  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that 
the  death-rate  of  a  country  is  affected  by  more  than  the  salubrity  of  its 
climate,  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  sanitary  condition  of  its 
cities  and  towns  and  villages  has  been  brought,  and  the  nature  of  the 
industrial  pursuits  of  its  people.  It  is  known  that  the  ages  of  the 
people  considerably  affect  the  death-rate  of  a  country ;  that,  for  instance, 
one  which  has  a  large  proportion  of  young  people  will,  other  things 
being  equal,  have  a  lower  death-rate  than  another  whidi  has  a  com- 
paratively large  proportion  of  old  persons;  and  it  is  this  fact  that  statistical 
science  now  seeks  to  take  into  account  in  establishing  the  rates  of 
mortality  of  the  various  countries  of  the  world.  In  order  to  have  a 
comparison  of  the  mortality  of  the  principal  countries  on  a  uniform 
basis,  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  in  its  1895  session,  held  at 
Berne,  decided  to  recommend  the  population  of  Sweden,  in  five  age- 
groups,  as  ascertained  at  the  census  of  1890,  as  the  standard  population, 
by  which  the  index  of  mortality  should  be  calculated.  Applying  the 
co-efficient  of  mortality  in  each  age-group  in  the  Commonwealth  and 
New  Zealand  to  the  age  constitution  of  the  standard  population,  the 
"  index  of  mortality,''  as  distinguished  from  the  actual  '*  death-rate,"  is 
found  as  given  below  for  each  of  the  two  years  1899-1900.  How 
greatly  the  ages  of  the  people  of  a  country  affect  its  mortality  will  be 
evident  from  the  fact  that  whereas  in  1900  the  death-rates  in 
Australasia  ranged  from  9*43  in  New  Zealand  to  12*76  in  Western 
Australia^  a  difference  of  3*33  per  thousand,  the  range  of  the  indexes  of 
mortality  was  4*16  per  thousand,  namely,  from  11*61  in  New  Zealand 
to  15-77  in  Western  Australia. 


sute. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

QueensIaDd 

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New    Zealand 

Australasia 


1899. 

1000. 

15*34 

14*57 

1613 

14*82 

15-23 

14-25 

15.05 

12-98 

19-37 

15-77 

16-64 

14*56 

12*42 

11-61 

15-20 

14-Oi 
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AoES  AT  Death. 

A  detailed  8tatement  of  the  ages  at  death  of  the  males  who  died 
during  the  year  1900  in  the  various  states  is  given  below.  The 
figures  for  South  Australia  in  this  and  subsequent  detailed  tables  refer 
to  the  province  proper  exclusive  of  the  Northern  Territory. 


A«e3  at  Death. 


"•a 


I 


3» 


Si 

^1 


3 


Under  1  j«ar 

2,094 

1,645 

'   834 

471 

896 

2S8 

6,665 

819 

6,481 

1  and  under  2  yean . . 

825 

819 

106 

79 

82 

26 

987 

110 

1,047 

••   ti    *  »t  •  • 

80 

85 

40 

22 

14 

10 

260 

46 

306 

•     M         »    f»   •  • 

72 

68 

27 

19 

7 

7 

185 

84 

219 

*    n              6  „  .. 

48 

66 

24 

7 

8 

4 

142 

83 

175 

5    tt     10  „  .. 

186 

205 

71 

62 

16 

22 

662 

96 

658 

10   „    16  „  .. 

100 

138 

63 

39 

18 

21 

484 

70 

504 

15  „   ai  „  .. 

240 

166 

140 

45 

24 

84 

651 

112 

763 

»   »    26  M  .. 

832 

268 

228 

62 

77 

88 

965 

147 

1,132 

tt   „    80  „  .. 

200 

271 

198 

72 

96 

85 

968 

147 

1,115 

5   »    85  „  .. 

295 

881 

206 

57 

100 

19 

1,008 

132 

1,140 

»   „    40  „  .. 

371 

854 

208 

76 

122 

86 

1.166 

156 

1,822 

«   „    46  ,.  .. 

460 

341 

218 

95 

108 

87 

1,254 

156 

1,410 

«   »    60  „  .. 

406 

810 

185 

85 

63 

46 

1,159 

168 

1,327 

w   „   ss  „  .. 

864 

806 

1   178 

94 

64 

88 

1,080 

187 

1,226 

»   »    60  „  .. 

475 

402 

215 

95 

64 

81 

1,282 

248 

1,580 

W   ,.    65  „  .. 

575 

500 

193 

117 

57 

54 

1,586 

801 

1,887 

P   M    70  „  .. 

620 

821 

208 

181 

66 

66 

1,902 

410 

2,321 

'0   „    75  „  .. 

585 

704 

152 

126 

41 

HS 

1,784 

811 

2,045 

75  3*earB  and  upwards 

948 

1.158 

181 

240 

66 

258 

2,846 

461 

8,30.7 

I'upeelfied 

8 

12 

18 

1 

4 

•  •  ■  ■ 

43 

•  *  •  ■ 

48 

Total  

8,951 

8,627 

!  8»678 

1,994 

1,487 

1,071 

25,808 

4,153 

29,961 

Similar  information  respecting  the  deaths  of  females  in  1900  is  given 
in  the  following  table  : — 


Ages  at  Death. 


O 

o 


09 


s 


SI 


si 

H 


Under  1  year 

1  and  under 9 yean. . 

2  „  3     ,}    .. 

*  *t  4     li    •• 

*  t»  6     „    .. 
6         „        10     „    .. 

10  „  16  „  .. 

15  „  20  „  .. 

»  „  25  ,.  .. 

tt  „  80  „  .. 

SO  „  85  „  .. 

JO         „        45     „    .. 

»  ..  65  „  .. 
»  „  60  „  .. 
w)         It       85    „   .. 

2~  »»  ™  ♦»  •  ■ 
70         „        76     „   .. 

75  and  apwarda 

(Jmpedfled 

Total 


1,742 

808 

96 

64 

42 

147 

126 

158 


262 
285 
279 
240 
216 
214 
245 
280 
806 
272 
648 
1 


1,291 
271 
84 
67 
68 
191 
117 
180 
281 
297 
817 
387 
285 
204 
227 
288 
405 
480 
461 
806 
1 


622 

128 
47 
87 
26 
62 
47 
67 
80 
90 
06 

102 
00 
78 
64 
75 
84 
85 
73 

121 

9 


6,167  i  6,588   2,069 


440 

290 

166 

68 

69 

80 

24 

18 

10 

15 

7 

12 

9 

6 

tf 

43 

9 

29 

87 

9 

20 

81 

16 

84 

78 

44 

32 

61 

46 

26 

70 

51 

29 

88 

47 

89 

79 

SO 

41 

56 

13 

28 

55 

22 

24 

67 

15 

33 

76 

17 

85 

9S 

IS 

54 

110 

10 

59 

224 

24 

122 

1 

8 

•  •  •  ■ 

1,780 

753 

832 

4,551 

869 

274 

202 

144 

481 

856  , 

528  I 

704 

781 

848  I 

SQi 

788  ' 

589  , 

606 

718  I 

906  I 
1,036 

985 

1,940 

8 


650 

95 

47 

30 

25 

77 

90 

117 

189 

129 

131 

130 

07 

123 

124 

161 

1«7 

2'8 

160 

327 


18,180   3,047 


6,201 

954 

321 

282 

169 

658 

446 

643 

843 

910 

979 

1,022 

880 

712 

730 

«79 

1,073 

1,264 

1,145 

2,267 

8 


21,236 
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The  next  table  shows  the  ages  of  odl  the  persons  who  died  during 
1900:— 


Agw  at  Death. 


00*3 


• 


1 


s 

s 

o 
OP 


^A 

< 


^1 


A 
S 


t 
1 


Under  1  year  . . 
land  under  2  y< 


t 

3 

4 

5 

10 

16 

^ 

US 

30 

35 

40 

45 

fiO 

55 

vo 

70 


>• 
>i 
ft 
>* 
ti 
i» 
>t 
•t 
ft 
tf 
»» 
»t 
«t 
•♦ 
•f 
t« 
f  • 


3 
4 
5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
SO 
85 
40 
45 
50 
55 
00 
((5 
70 
75 


75  and  upwards. 
Unapeciflod.. 


If 
ft 
tf 
ft 
tt 
ft 
tt 
It 
tf 
tf 
If 
tf 
ft 
f* 
t» 
ft 


3,886 

028 

185 

136 

90 


Total 


808 
561 
551 
580 
650 
7U0 
680 
678 
720 
864 
926 
807 
l/iOl 
0 


2,936 
500 
160 
120 
109 
396 
256 
848 
409 
508 
648 
691 
626 
614 


(«6 

995 

l,tiOl 

1,266 

1,964 

13 


15,118      15,215 


1,466 

911 

234 

147 

87 

46 

64 

34 

49 

16 

133 

106 

110 

76 

1J*7 

126 

808 

140 

292 

133 

802 

127 

310 

168 

808 

174 

268 

141 

237 

140 

290 

162 

277 

198 

293 

220 

225 

236 

802 

4«4  , 

» 

2! 

141 

27 

14 

9 

25 

22 

40 

121 

144 

161 

109 

142 

81 

86 

79 

74 

7» 

H 
90 

7 


5,747 


3,774      2,iiO 


S6 

80 

19 

13 

61 

41 

68 

66 

61 

48 

.  75 

78 

74 

62 

64 

80 

110 

146 

375 


10,216 

1,796 

684 


1,013 
790 
1,177 
1,689 
1,749 
1,866 
2,058 
2,037 
1,748 
1,615 
2,000 
2,492 
2,9«) 
2,719 
4,788 
51 


1.469 

2U6 

98 

64 

68 

160 


276 
208 
286 
263 
291 
311 
409 
468 
647 
471 
788 


11.68S 
'  2,(Wl 
627 
4fl 
341 
1,216 
96U 

hm 

IjKi 

tllO 
2.3M 

tm 

It 


2,«6» 

3,W 

5,574 

61 


1. 


4S,b97    :   7,900       51.197 


The  ages  of  the  people  were  ascertained  at  the  censas  of  March,  1901, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  foregoing  figures  with  the  numhers  living  at 
each  age  can  now  be  made.  Using  the  same  age  groups  as  for  the 
index  of  mortality  given  on  page  506,  the  following  rates  are  obtained 
For  age  0  (under  1  year)  the  number  of  births  duriTig  the  jear  has 
l)een  Uiied  in  place  of  figures  deduced  from  the  census  rcftults  : — 


Deaths  in  each  Affs  Oroup  per  1,000  living. 


A^e  Groups. 


Under  1  year |  103127 

laDdund«r20 |  3*47 

20         „         40 1  5-37 

40         ,,         50 1  12*65 

00  and  over i  56-79 


I 


96*89 

4^ 

6*17 

12-92 

58-01 


98*87 

4*11 

7-40 

14«S 

47*14 


99*27 

3*46 

5*10 

10*69 

49*18 


12615 

4-81 

7-33 

14^6 

51-32 


79*96 

99-94 

3*46 

8*77 

4-68 

5-97 

10-82 

12*67 

68*62 

55-97 

1 

7516 

3-06 

4-42 

10*38 

46*01 


»n 

3«6 

5*71 

Ittt 

54-15 


The  superiority  ot  New  Zealand  is  manifested  at  every  age  group ; 
for  ages  up  to  40,  Tasmania  ranks  second,  but  for  all  ages  taken  t<^thnr 
ijouth  Australia  stands  before  the  island  Stata  For  children  of  1  yotf 
Victoria  sliows  a  more  favourable  mortality  than  any  State,  excefii 
New  Zealand  and  Tasmania  ;  at  other  ages,  Victoria  is  behind  New^ 
•*^uuth  Wales.     The  mortality  of  infants  under  1  year  of  age  may  bo 
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ineasnrcd  accurately  by  comparing  the  deaths  with  the  number  of 
births ;  this  is  a  most  sensitive  and  reliable  test  of  the  healthiness  and 
sanitary  condition  of  a  country,  since  at  this  early  age  children  are 
most  suso^tible  to  the  attacks  of  disease.  The  following  tat^e  shown 
lor  each  State  the  number  of  deaths  of  children  under  1  year  of  age,  and 
the  rate  per  1,000  births,  since  1870,  arranged  in  five-year  periods : — 


state. 


1871-76. 


187&-80. 


188l-d5. 


1896-90. 


1891-96. 


1896-1000. 


1901. 


Deaths  under  1  Year. 


New  South  Wales  ... 

Victoria    

QoeenslMid 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Commonwealth 
Kew  Zealand  

Australasia  ... 


11,036 

14,626 

19,70d 

21,586 

21,930 

20,819 

3.929 

16,981 

15,865 

17,043 

22,582 

20,221 

17,299 

3,192 

3,596 

5,068 

6,782 

8,339 

7,496 

7.337 

1,458 

5,758 

6,516 

7,594 

5,593 

5,227 

5,266 

911 

939 

1,332 

3,488 

737 

1,560 

1,830 

2,331 

2,437 

2,337 

2,284 

439 

38,931 

43,905 

53,409 

61,476 

1 

58,543 

56,493 

!0,666 

6,390 

8,432 

8,733 

7.924 

8,005 

7.578 

1,463 

45,321 

52,337 

62,142 

69,400 

66,548 

64,071 

12,129 

Eate  per  1,000  Births. 


Kew  South  Wales^ 

Victoria 

Qneeiudand 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

TMrniiynift 


103-58 
124*53 
122*82 
158*20 

101*87 


114-65 
119*87 
ia5-02 
140-70 


106  61 


Commonwealth  ...:  119*47 
Kew  Zealand   106*69 


Australasia 


118  09 


120-56 
95-60 


116-53 


123-98 
1^1*51 
137*45 
134*13 


108-75 


123-48 
90*51 


118-88 


114*64 
131-06 
118*87 
105-13 
109*15 
102-78 


117*51 
84*23 


113*71 


I 


111-00 
111*81 
102-88 

98*67 
130-05 

94*26 


113-40 
111-29 
103-39 
111-62 
155-72 
97-59 


103*74 
102*94 
101-94 

99-99 
128*89 

89^5 


10:?-96 
87*57 


112-32 
80  03 


105*51  I    107-21 


103-61 
71-40 


98  26 


In  spite  of  all  the  sanitary  improvements  that  have  been  efiPected  in 
recent  years,  the  rate,  as  judged  from  the  last  quinquennial  period,  doe.s 
not  seem  to  have  decreased  very  appreciably  in  any  of  the  states  except 
South  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  South  Australia  the  rate  was. 
very  high  in  the  earlier  years,  the  reason  given  being  that  the  deaths 
of  several  children  1  year  old  were  wrongly  included  by  the  registering 
officers  with  those  under  1  year.  In  every  state  except  New  Zealand, 
where  the  mortality  has  declined  more  or  less  regularly  over  the  wholo 
period,  and  Victoria,  where  it  was  stationary  during  the  last  two  periods, 
the  death-rates  of  infants  have  risen  during  the  last  period  ;  in  Western 
Australia  the  increase  has  been  very  serious,  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
one-fifth  in  five  years. 
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Causes  op  Death. 

The  system  &f  classifying  the  causes  of  death  adopted  in  Australasia 
is  that  arranged  by  Dr.  William  Ogle  on  the  basis  of  the  older  system 
of  Dr.  William  Farr,  his  predecessor  as  Superintendent  of  the  Statistical 
Department  of  the  Registrar-Gen eral's  Office,  England.  Under  this 
classification  deaths  are  divided  into  eight  classes,  namely,  deaths  from 
specific  febrile  or  zymotic  diseases,  from  parasitic  diseases,  from  dietetic 
diseases,  from  constitutional  diseases,  from  developmental  diseases,  from 
local  diseases,  from  violence,  and  from  ill-defined  or  unspecified  causes. 
The  following  were  the  assigned  causes  of  death  of  the  51,197  persons 
who  died  in  Australasia  during  1900  : — 


ClMsillcation 

New 
South 
Walee. 

Vic- 
toria. 

Queens- 
,    land. 

! 

South 
Aus- 
tralia. 

1 

Western 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Tas- 
mania. 

New 
Zea- 
land. 

Ats- 

tral- 
atia. 

Specific  febrile  or  zymotic  dlseMCS— 
Miasmatic  dlseasos 

SOS 

568 

7 

2 

B7 

150 

753 

403 

2 

•  •  ■  • 

59 
126 

1 

427 

885 

31 

1 

»  •  •  • 

'          25 
51 

174 

212 

1 

1 

1         •  •  *  • 

!      10 

1        26 

196 

117 

20 

■  •  •  • 

2 
29 

105 
42 

1 

■  •  ■  « 

6 
16 

421 
100 

*  •  •  • 
■  ■  •  • 

t4 

61 

2,968 

Diarrhoea]  diseases 

l,fc7e 

Malarial  dit^eaaex 

62 

Zoo^f*nous  diseases    

2 

Venereal  diseases 

1S2 

Septic  diseases      

458 

Total  

1,677 

1,843 

'        860 

423 

868 

168 

7W  1 

5,548 

Parasitic  diseases    

60 

41 

i          10 

14 

11 

4 

28  1 

:72 

Dietetic  diseases 

150 

03 

160 

18 

47 

4 

71 

561 

Constitutional  diseases 

2,382 

2,829 

004 

662 

246 

278 

1.856 

8,607 

Developmental  diseases    

1,708 

1,408 

404 

418 

176 

829 

090 

5,222 

Local  diseases — 

Diseases  of  nervous  sj'stem 

Diseases  of  organs  of  special 
sense  

1,535 

12 

1.2C2 
1,613 
1,848 

CO 
626 

43 
191 

82 

41 

1,400 

15 
1,704 
1,782 
1,855 

20 
702 

47 
105 

88 

48 

538 

9 
510 
503 
734 

8 

232 

13 

62 

13 

21 

886 

1 
438 
401 
850 

7 

180 

12 

36 

17 

6 

168 

•  •  ■  ■ 

141 
227 
846 

1 
70 

0 
28 

7 

6 

228 

2 
248 

177 
123 

2 
68 

8 
24 

5 

8 

700 

10 
846 
802 
647 

24 

287 
25 
51 
16 

14 

3,484 

6.«» 

49 

Diseases  of  circulator>'  system.. 
Diseases  of  respiratory  system.. 
Diseases  of  digestive  system  .. 
Diseases  of  lymphatic  system 

and  duciloss  glands   

Diseases  of  urinary  system 

Diseases  of  organs  of  generation 

Diseases  of  parturition 

Diseases  of  organs  of  looomotion ' 
Diseases     of     integumentiu:>' 

sj'stem   

6,141 
6,565 
6.916 

8S 

2,121 

157 

491 

la 

1S3 

Total  

7,234 

7,771 

2.608 

1,796 

096 

878 

24,»: 

Violence— 

Accident  or  negligence 

Homicide 

Suicide 

002 

50 

145 

854 
84 

101 

1 

•  •  «  • 

401 
16 
91 

•    •    «    a 

>    •    •    • 

206 

a 

1 

•  • « * 

216 
11 
87 

•  a    •    « 

•  •     •    • 

104 

1 
16 

•  ■  •  * 

•  ■  •  • 

406 
11  . 
68 

■  «  •  • 
*  •  •  • 

8,358 
12S 
491 

Execution 

Violent  deaths  not  dassifled  . . 

Total  

Ill*deflned  and  not  specified  causes.. 

1 
38 

S 

1,226 

990  1 

m  1 

210  1 

2641 

121 

676  < 

4,01S 

722 

656  1 

87  1 

206  1 

187 

121 

287 

2.217 

Grand  Total 

1 

16,118 

15.216 

5,747 

8,774  ' 

2.240 

1,908 

7.200 

fii.w: 
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Comparing  the  figures  of  the  total  deaths  in  each  class  and  order  with 
the  population  the  following  results  are  obtained.  The  figures  represent 
tlie  number  of  deaths  per  100,000  living  based  on  the  experience  of  the 
last  three  years. 


ClMBlficfttlon. 


Number  of  deaths  per  100,000  livingf. 

Males. 

Females. 

ToUl 
population. 

109-08 

53-65 

5-17 

6-77 

2-33 

106-09 

47-32 

3-21 

17-05 

0-33 

107-67 

50-68 

4-25 

11-07 

1-39 

176-00 

17400 

175-06 

4-58 

417 

4-38 

1815 

8-62 

13-67 

209-85 

184-69 

198-03 

130-63 

104-80 

118-49 

127-06 
125-58 
164-26 
139-87 
59-46 
0-34 

106  09 

96-75 

121-89 

136  07 

32-14 

7-33 

23-47 

2-68 

302 

4-07 

117-21 
11204 
144-36 
138-09 

46-63 
3-62 

11  02 

3-65 
5-77 
3-31 

319 
3-42 
3-67 

627-30 

533-51 

583-25 

108-83 

2-76 

17-90 

0-63 

37  02 
211 
4-45 
0-14 

75-11 
2-45 

11-58 
0-41 

130-12 

43-72 

89-55 

57-25 

52-25 

54-91 

1,353-88 

1,105-76 

1,237-34 

8peci6c,  febrile,  or  zymotic  diseases- 
Miasmatic  diseases 

Di&rrhceal  diseases 

Venereal  diseases  

Septic  diseases    

Other  specific,  febrile,  or  zymotic  diseases 

Total 

Parasitic  diseases   

Dietetic  diseases... 

Constitational  diseases 

Developmental  diseases    

Local  diseases — 

Diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseaser  of  circulator^'  system    

Diseases  of  respiratory  system    

Diseases  of  digestive  system   

Diseases  of  unnary  system 

Diseases  of  organs  ot  generation    

Diseases  of  parturition 

Diseases  of  organs  of  locomotion   

Diseases  of  integumentary  system 

Other  local  diseases   

Total 

Violence — 

Accident  or  negligence 

Homicide 

Saicide 

Other  deaths  from  violence 

Total 

Qi'defined  or  not  specified  causes  

Grand  total 


5^^ 
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Specific  Febrile  or  Zymotic  Dusases. 

The  deaths  fi*om  specific  febrile  or  zymotic  diseases  were  not 
so  numerous  in  1900  as  in  the  years  preceding,  representing  only 
12-30  deaths  per  10,000  of  the  population,  as  against  2170  in  1898, 
accounted  for  by  the  comparative  immunity  from  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
whooping  cough,  and  diphtheria  during  last  year.  Under  this  class 
are  included  the  highly  infectious  diseases — measles,  scarlet  fever, 
whooping-cough,  and  diphtheria — which  are  especially  fatal  to  children ; 
diarrhoeal  diseases,  chiefly  fatal  to  persons  at  the  extranes  of  life ; 
and  typhoid  (enteric)  fever,  whose  ravages  are  very  severe. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  fatality  of  these  diseases  in 
the  various  States  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cases  occurring, 
but  unfortunately  the  necessary  information  is  lacking.  In  some 
of  the  Scates  legal  enactments  provide  for  the  notification  of  infectious 
diseases,  but  they  are  not  rigidly  enforced,  and  doubtless  many  cases 
escape  notice. 

In  Kew  South  Wales,  since  the  beji;iiming  of  1898,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1896,  notification  of  the  three  diseases 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  typhoid  has  been  compulsory,  and  careful 
record  has  been  kept  of  the  number  of  cases  and  deaths,  the  averages 
for  the  three  years  1898  to  1900  being  shown  below  : — 


Dteease. 

Number  of 
cases  notified. 

Number  of 
Deaths. 

FstoUty 
percent. 

Scarlet  Fever 

2,875 

967 

3,176 

39 

97 

877 

1-4 

Diphtheria 

9*8 

Tvphoid  

11*9 

The  experience  of  London  during  the  nine  years  1891-99  is  also 
given. 


Disease. 


Scarlet  Fever 


Diphtheiia 
Typhoid  ... 


Number  of 
notified. 


Number  of 
Deaths. 


872 


2;269 


009 


FaUlity 
per  cent. 


4*0 


19-4 


17-4 
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Measles,  which  is  mainly  a  children's  disease,-  was  the  cause  in  1900 
of  the  deaths  of  140  persons,  equal  to  a  rate  of  0-31  per  10,000  living. 
The  following  tables  show  the  numbw  of  deaths  in  each  State  from 
this  disease,  and  the  death-rate  per  10,000  living,  in  iive-year  periods 
since  1870 : — 


Htete. 


1871-75. 


1S70-8O. 


1881-85. 


1886-90. 


1881-96. 


1896-1000. 


NUKBBR  of  ])estl».> 


New  South  Wales 

Viotoida 

Qneemlaiid  

Soath  Australia  ... 
Western  Aastmlia 

Tasmania  

Kew  Zealand   


• • • • •««•• 


Australasia 


311 

200 

293 

885  ' 

1,80» 

271 

396 

148 

696 

179 

36 

102 

4 

302 

356 

IS 

210 

8 

291 

1 

129 

nil 

27 

132 

3 

66 

1 

49 

•35* 

10 

246 

85 

526 

630 

1,369 

539 

2,776 

734. 

82T 

261 
88: 
41 
59- 

204 


2,200 


Dbath-bate  per  10,000  living. 


New  Sout^  Wales 

Victoria 

Qaeeoslancl  

^uth  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Xew  Zealand   


Australasia 


0-94 

0-47 

0-57 

1-48 

4-73 

0-66 

0-81 

0-28 

119 

2-50 

0-35 

0-76 

0*02 

1*46 

3-64 

015 

1-63 

OW 

1-73 

007 

8-19 

ODO 

0-81 

2-56 

0-06 

108 

001 

0*65 

•2-90 

005 

0-93 

0-28 

1-59 

0-52 

0-91 

0-30 

1*38 

112 
1-3^ 

iia 

0-47 
0-63: 
0-71 
0*55 


101 


*  Four  yeacs,  1872-75. 

With  regard  to  the  diseases  which  are  almost  solely  confined  to 
children,  the  true  rates  are  somewhat  ohscured  by  stating  the  proportion 
of  deaths  to  the  whole  population,  sinoe  the  prevalence  of  the  diseases 
will  vary  in  each  State  according  to  the  proportional  number  of  young 
children  in  each.  It  has,  however,  been  necessary  to  state  them  as 
above,  because  there  is  no  means  oi  making  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
numbi^ra  living  at  the  ages  most  affected.  Comparing  the  rates  as  they 
ai^pear,  it  will  be  seen  that  measles  has  been  more  prevalent  sinoe  1891 
than  during  the  preceding  fifteen  years,  and  it  seems  to  be  most  com- 
mon in  the  first  three  States  shown  in  the  table.  Although  the  disease 
is  in  evidence  every  year,  it  usually^  occurs  as  an  epidemic,  and,  according 
to  the  records,  the  outbreaks  occur  with  more  or  less  regularity  and 
severity  about  every  five  years.  Measles  was  epidemic  in  nearly  all  the 
States  in  1875  (when  the  attack  was  very  severe),  in  1880,  in  1884 
(when  Western  Australia  suffered  heavily)  in  1889,  in  1893,  in  1898, 
and  in  1899. 
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SCABLKT   F£V£B. 

The  deaths  resulting  from  scarlet  fever  during  1900  numbered  onlj 
60,  or  at  the  rate  of  0-13  per  10,000.  In  the  table  below  are  shown  the 
number  of  deaths  and  the  death  rates  in  each'  State  arranged  quin- 
<iuennially  since  1870:  — 


state. 


1871-76. 

1876-80. 

1881-85. 

1886-90. 

1891-95. 

1896-lSOa 


Number  of  Deaths. 


New  South  Wales 

•Victoria 

Qneensland 

South  Australia   .. 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Xew  Zealand    , 

Australasia    ... 


1,295 

476 

404 

460 

1,456 

2,646 

282 

148 

172 

77 

37 

19 

73 

31 

626 

520 

141 

27 
niL 

56 

1 

72 

304 

49 

9 

8 

•58 

383 

312 

96 

40 

5,185 

1,279 

757 

768 

244 

280 

157 

47 

4 
.^S 
18 


738 


Dkatu-rate  per  10,000  living. 


New  South  Wales    

Victoria 3-81 

'<^ueenslancl    1*07 

South  Australia   6*40 

Western  Australia  

Tasmania  

Xew  Zealand    


1-40 
•0-47 


Australasia 


3-91 

M3 

0-78 

0-77 

0-37 

6-44 

0-59 

0-28 

0-29 

039 

;  0*36 

0-14 

0-40 

0-15 

0-67 

4  30 

0-96  1 

017 

0-33 

0-26 

0-00 

003 

005 

1  0-69 

0-80 

0-13 

Oil 

0*46 

1  1-79 

118 

0-32 

012 

0-05 

'  4-20 

1 

0-86 

0  43 

0-38 

0-34 

•  Four  yean,  1873-75. 

Th«  rate  of  mortality  from  scarlet  fever  for  the  first  tien  years  shown 
in  the  table  was  much  higher  than  that  recorded  for  measles,  but,  in 
spite  of  the  highly  infectious  nature  and  difficulty  of  isolation  of  the 
t'onner  disease,  the  death-rate  has  since  been  consistently  lower  tlian 
that  of  the  latter.  From  1871  to  1880  the  rate  of  mortality  from 
scarlet  fever  was  high,  but  during  the  next  five  years  a  great  decrease 
was  manifested,  and  later  there  was  a  further  decline,  while  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  the  rate  has  been  practically  constant,  but  with  a 
tendency  to  rise  in  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania.  In  Victoria 
the  extremely  high  rate  for  1876-80  was  caused  by  a  very  virulent 
outbreak  of  the  disease  in  1876,  and  in  Tasmania  an  outbreak  in  1877 
largely  increased  the  rate ;  in  fact,  during  the  three  years  1875,  1876, 
and  1877  all  the  States  were  more  or  less  affected  by  an  epidemic  of 
scarlet  fever.  In  Queensland  the  disease  has  never  been  very  prevalent, 
and  in  Western  Australia  it  is  virtually  unknown. 
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Whooping-cough. 

I 

A  carious  fact  in  connection  with  whooping-cough,  the  third  of  the 
diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood,  is  that  the  mortality  resulting  from 
it  is  higher  in  the  case  of  girls  than  of  boys.  During  1900  whooping- 
coagh  was  responsible  for  401  deaths  (182  males  and  219  females),  equal 
to  0-89  deaths  per  10,000  of  the  population,  the  male  rate  being  0-74 
and  the  female  1-03.  The  table  below  shows  the  number  of  deaths  and 
the  death  rates  in  each  State  since  1870  : — 


Stftte. 


1871-76. 


187&<80. 


1881-85. 


1886-Oa 


1891-95. 


1896-1000. 


KiTBfBEB  of  Deaths. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria , 

Qneeiuland   , 

South  Australia   .. 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand 


Australasia 


676 
921 
198 
211 
nil. 
84 
589 


632 
701 
184 
341 
19 
59 
592 


2,679  j  2,528 


979 

1,157 

691 

851 

306 

381 

263 

279 

65 

57 

89 

79 

443 

752 

2,8.36 

3,556 

947 
498 
454 
264 
80 
88 
245 


2,576 


Death-rate  per  10,000  living. 

New  Sonth  Wales    

2-76 
1-63 
1-85 

•3-75 

2-04 
224 
1-94 
1-74 
000 
1*54 
2-76 

1-50 
1-47 
1-37 
232 
1-21 
0-96 
2-24 

1*89 
1-31 
1-69 
1-70 
312 
1-30 
1-47 

1-93 
1-46 
1-84 
1-66 
1-71 
106 
2-28 

1-44 

Victoria 

0-84 

Qneensland    

1-94 

•South  Australia   

1-49 

Western  Australia 

i-a3 

Tasmania  

1*06 

New  Zealand 

0*67 

Australasia    

215 

1-69 

1-60 

1-78 

1-18 

•  Four  jcara,  1872-75. 

The  death-rate  from  whooping-cough,  which  has  never  been  remark- 
ably high,  declined  after  the  second  quinquennium  (1876-80),  and 
thenceforward  remained  fairly  constant  during  the  next  fifteen  years. 
For  the  last  five  years,  however,  the  returns  show  a  further  gratifying 
<lecrease,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  disease  was  mildly  epidemic  during 
1898  and  1899.  Generally  speaking,  whooping-cough  seems  to  have  been 
most  prevalent  in  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land; but  it  is  gradually  decreasing  in  these  States,  and,  in  fact,  through- 
oat  Australasia,  with  the  single  exception  of  Queensland,  whei-e  the 
tendency  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  towards  an  increase. 
On  the  whole,  the  rates  up  to  the  last  period  are  very  even  amongst 
themselves  in  all  the  States.  In  "Western  Australia  the  rate  rose  regu- 
larly to  a  maximum  during  1886-90 — a  very  severe  epidemic  being 
experienced  in  1886 — and  then  declined. 
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DlPDTHSRIA. 

Diphtheria^  the  last  of  the  febrile  diseases  mentioned  which  mainljr 
affect  (^likbren,  canaed,  in  1900,  a  total  of  374  deaths,  at  the  rate  of 
1'07  per  10,000  permns  living.  In  the  following  table  are  ahowB  the- 
number  of  deaths,  and  the  death  rates  in  each  Stttfce  nnea  1870 : — 


I  1871-78.  I  lg76-80.   !  1881-«l. 

I  i 


NmiBBS  of  Doaths. 


NewSonth  Wales  

Victoria i  1,( 

Qaeeiislaiid  ^ >  246 

Sonth  Australia  ;  S79 

Western  Anstralia |     

Tasmania  124 

New  Zealand    *536 


Australasia 


I 


1,109 

1,431 

170 

329 

11 


1,005 
681 
224 

387 
28 


316 


525 


3,695       2,916 


1,325 

1,758 

1,885 

994 

530 

551 

570 

513 

19 

38 

lai 

288 

54S 

577 

5,058 

4,684 

584 


273. 

153: 
79 
65 


DsATH'RATS  per  10,000  liviiig. 


New  Sooth  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland  

Soath  Australia  ... 
Westom  Anstralia 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand  


Anstralasia 


4-21 
3-43 

3-88 

*2-4i 
•4  32 


3-35 
3*48 
1-66 
2-72 
0-79 
6-05 
1-48 


2-96 


239 

2-56 

1-43 

3-58 

1-66 

2-93 

263 

3-69 

1-78 

0-91 

1-57 

2-66 

1-99 

1-80 

1 

1-96 

'  2-85 

2-92  I  0-88 

1-70  1  1:56 

2-66  .  1-17 

3-05  I  0-86 

1-14  '  l-OI 

2-76  ■  0-7» 

1-75  :  0-79 


2-32 


1-07 


•  Poor  yean,  lii72-76. 

The  present  rates  for  diphtheria,  as  compared  with  those  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ago,  show  a  decrease.  The  decline,  however,  has  been 
by  no  means  regular,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  disease,  in  common 
with  the  others  affecting  children,  sometimes  occurs  as  an  epkiemic* 
Thus  the  increase  in  the  rates  during  1886-90  over  those  prevailing  in 
the  previous  five  years  was  due  to  an  epidemic  in  nearly  all  the  pro- 
vinces in  1890. 

The  decreased  mortality  during  the  last  twenty  years,  from  the  four 
diseases  just  mentioned,  together  with  croup,  represents  a  gain  of 
about  6  children  to  the  population  in  every  10,000  persons  livinj^ 
This  improvement  is  very  gratifying,  since  it  may  be  taken  that  cases 
of  these  diseases,  which  are  particularly  liable  to  be  attended  with 
dangerous  after-effects  in  the  shape  of  lung  and  other  local  troubles^ 
are  not  so  numerous,  and  that  in  consequence  the  general  health  of  the 
people  is  better.  Tasmania  seems  to  have  suffered  most  from  diphtheria^ 
until  the  last  ten  years,  during  which  the  death-rate  was  the  lowest  ia 
Australasia,  liaving  declined  from  2*76  to  0*79. 
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Oboup. 

Croup,  although  elassed  as  a  disease  of  the  respiratory  «ystem,  was  for- 
merly classified  with  the  zymotic  diseases,  and  is  included  here  en  account 
<3i  its  similarity  to  diphtheria,  acd  the  confusion  which  often  arises 
hetween  tibem,  and  of  the  deaths  set  down  to  a  combination  of  both. 
It  is  a  disease  that  may  be  said  to  afiect  children  only,  and  in  1900 
•caused  the  death  of  92,  or  020  per  10,000  of  the  population.  In  the 
•subsequent  table  are  shown  the  number  of  deaths  and  the  death-rate  in 
each  State  since  1870  : — 


State. 


1671-75. 


1S76-80. 


1881-S5. 


1886-90. 


1801-96. 


1896-1900. 


NuMBBR  of  Deaths. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

<)iieeiisland    

South  Anatralia   .. 
Western  Australia 

Taamania  .., 

ITew  Zealand    , 

Australasia   .. 


968 

971 

951  . 

683 

647 

1,250 

705 

1,209 

458 

273 

«24 

483 

382 

239 

258 

330 

443 

192 

145 

24 

31 

45 

64 

60 

76 

113 

112 

101 

•281 

277 

334 

340 

304 

3,249 

3,170 

3,231 

1,994 

278 

199 

103 

45 

26 

29 

186 


866 


Dbath-rate  per  10,000  living. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

<)neen8land    , 

South  Australia    ... 
Western  Australia 

TatmaDia 

^ew  Zealand    , 

Australasia   .. 


2-92 

2*31 

1-84 

114 

1*69 

3  04 

1-66 

2-30 

078 

3-81 

317 

3*59 

211 

115 

2-64 

2-74 

3-01 

1-24 

086 

1-72 

1-97 

216 

1-92 

1-55 

1-40 

1-85 

1*63 

1-34 

#227 

1*30 

1*26 

113 

0*92 

2-61 

211 

1-83 

1-00 

0-42 
0-34 
0-44 
0-25 
0-33 
0-35 
0-51 


0-40 


•  Four  yeaw,  1872-76. 

Oan^Rally  speaking,  deaths  from  this  disease  show  a  steady  and 
«onasteat  fall  ivoxxi  the  earliest  period,  although  in  some  of  the  States, 
•especiiftVy  Vietoria  and  South  Australia,  the  rates  fluctuate  slightly. 
The  greatest  decline  has  taken  place  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
"Qaeenaland,  and  South  Australia,  until  at  the  preBent  time  croup  is 
^xmt  equalbp^  prevalent  throughout  Australasia.  Tf  croup  and  diph- 
theria he  taken  together,  as  they  usually  are,  the  rates  generally  have 
declined  to  the  extent  of  over  4  per  1,000  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
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DlABRH<EAL  DISEASES. 

Diarrhoeal  diseases,  comprising  cbolera,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery,  carry 
off  mostly  young  children  and  old  persons.  In  1900  these  diseases  were 
fatal  to  1,876  persons,  equal  to  a  death-rate  of  4*16  per  10,000  living. 
The  number  of  deaths  and  the  death-rates  in  each  State  in  quinquennial 
periods  since  1870,  are  shown  below. 


Stete. 


1871-75. 


1876-SO. 


1881-86. 


18884». 


1801.96. 


1898>19M!L 


Number  of  Deaths. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Austrdia   .. 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania  

New2^1and    

Australasia    .. 


'  3.913 

6,030  5,006 

1,618  ,  2,469 

1,628  1,620 

140 

437  512 

•1,528  2,.375 

16.035 


4,775 
4,886 
3,833 
2,105 
106 
474 
1,879 


4,323 
5,480 
2,865 
1,388 
251 
606 
1,789 


18,058      16,710 


3,794 
8,290 
2,125 
1,079 
323 
3M 
1,280 


.^622 
2.679^ 
1,779 
1,205 
794 
309 
1,363 


12,245      11,751 


Death-rates  per  10,000  living. 


New  South  Wales    

Victoria '   15-78 

•  Queensland   '  22'56 

South  Australia    16*65 

Western  Australia  

Tasmania  '     8'48 

New  Zealand    •1233 


Australasia 


11-82 
12-18 
2415 
13-39 
10-01 
9-41 
11-13 


11-34 

10-23 

28*46 

14-32 

6-73 

7-75 

711 


8-34 

r 

6-82  ; 

10-42 

5-63 

15-85 

10-25    ! 

8-99 

6-41 

12-03 

9-70 

8-83 

4-69 

5-94 

3-87 

9-44 

6-02 

5-52 
4-52 
7  6:^ 
6-79 
1018 
3-73 
3  71 


•  Four  yeare,  1872-76. 

The  high  death-rates  of  earlier  years  are  not  surprising,  and  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  hard  fare  and  exposure  incidental  to  the  development  of 
the  pastoral  and  mining  industries.  This  will  be  evident  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  present  rates  in  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  New 
South  Wales  with  those  of  former  periods.  In  all  the  States  there  har 
been  a  marked  improvement  during  the  last  twenty  years,  with  tbe 
exception  of  Western  Australia,  where  the  rough  conditions  of  life 
prevailing  on  the  goldfields  exert  an  adverse  influence  on  the  rates. 
The  most  noticeable  improvement  has  occurred  in  Queensland,  when* 
the  rate  has  declined  from  24*15  to  7*62  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
That  temperature  and  climate  have  an  effect  on  the  death-rates  from 
these  diseases  is  proved  from  tbe  fact  that  they  are  much  more  prevalent 
and  more  fatal  in  summer  than  in  any  other  season  of  the  yetr,  and 
.that  in  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  where  the  climate  is  mild  and 
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genial,  the  rates  are  much  lower  than  in  Queensland  and  Western 
Australia,  where  the  climate  is  very  warm,  and  in  some  parts  tropical, 
while  the  other  States,  whose  climates  are  fairly  temperate,  show  rates 
between  the  two  extremes. 

The  decline  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  diarrhoea  may  be  in  part 
due  to  the  fact  that  of  late  years  more  skilful  diagnosis  in  some  cases 
makas  possible  the  ascription  of  death  to  ailments  of  which  diarrhoen 
may  be  only  a  symptom. 

Typhoid  (Enteric)  Fever. 

Seeing  that  typhoid  is  entirely  a  filth  disease,  the  poison  of  which  is 
propagated  by  sewage,  and  that  it  yields  readily  to  sanitary  precautions, 
it  is  a  matter  of  very  great  regret  that  the  annual  mortality,  although 
steadily  declining,  should  still  be  so  heavy.  In  1900  typhoid  was 
responsible  for  1,054  deaths  in  Australasia,  or  at  the  rate  of  2*33  per 
10,000  living,  as  against  the  English  rate  of  1*99  for  1899,  which  was 
the  highest  record^  there  for  six  years.  The  table  below  shows  tht* 
number  of  deaths  from  this  disease,  and  the  death  rate  in  each  State, 
arranged  in  five-year  periods  since  1870  : — 


SUtc 


1871-75. 


1876-90. 


1881-86. 


1886-00. 


1891-05. 


1896-1000. 


Number  of  Deaths. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Qaeeoflland    

Sonth  Australia   .. 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand 

Australasia    .. 


1,722 

2,132 

2,307 

1,533 

1,799 

2,174 

2,364 

3,209 

1,571 

424 

525 

1,303 

990 

513 

372 

446 

632 

566 
50 

369 

500 

156 

184 

213 

401 

230 

•6*2 

799 

626 

674 

661 

5,790 

7,270 

8,206 

5,277 

1,968 
1,722 
747 
512 
1,379 
251 
511 

7,090 


Death-rate  per  10,000  living. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Qneensland    

South  AustraUa    .. 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania   

New  Zealand 

Australasia    .. 


5-20 
5*29 
514 
3*60 

'3-38 
3-46 


506 
518 
9-67 
4-30 

'3-48 
2-37 


4-46 

2-56 

6-09 

2-69 

5-48 

2-48 

3-67 

219 

2-83 

15  02 

5-85 

3-a5 

2-24 

1-70 

4-64 

2-64 

3  00 
2-90 
2-20 
2-89 
17-69 
3  03 
1-39 

3-24 


•  Four  jean,  1872-75. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  rates  over  the  whole  period  covered  by 
the  table  show  a  decline,  and  although  the  last  quinquennial  period 
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shows  an  apparent  increase  it  was  almost  entirely  confined  "to  Weeton 
Australia.  The  disease  is  of  an  epidemic  nature,  font  still  -the  rartee  do 
not  fluctuate  greatly,  and  during  the  last  five  jreare  the  rates  in  all  the 
States,  excluding  Western  Australia,  were  fairly  uniform,  ranging  from 
1*39  in  New  Zealand  to  3*03  in  Tasmania.  An  epiciennc  occurred  in 
the  year  1889  in  New  South  Wales,  Yictoria,  Queensland,  and  Tas- 
mania, and  the  disease  seems  to  have  since  heen  more  prevalent  in  the 
last-mentioned  State  than  in  any  other.  In  Western  Australia  typboid 
was  almost  unknown  prior  to  the  gold  rush  in  1894,  when  the  diaease 
may  he  said  to  have  commenced.  The  maximum  was  soon  reached,  for 
in  1895  the  death-rate  was  35*46  per  10,0(H).   With  iinproved  sanitation 

i  the  rate  is  steadily  declining,  and  although  the  table  >^ows  an  apparent 

increase  in  the  last  quinquennial  period,  it  most  be  remembered  that,  as 
previously  st«ted,  the  disease  was  comparatively  unknown  prior  to  1 894, 
and  this  accounts  for  the  lower  rate  of  i^e  period  1891-1895.  Tlie 
rapid  decline  of  the  death-rate  may  be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that  in 
1895  it  was  35*46  per  10,000,  for  the  period  1896-8  only  25*36,  wl^ 
in  1900  it  had  fallen  to  7*29. 

I  In  England  and  Wales  since  the  measures  which  have  been  taken  to 

improve  the  drainage  and  water  supply  the  rate  has  steadily  fallen 
from  3*74  in  1871-75  to  1 76  in  1896-99. 


PaBASITIC  IhBSASES. 

The  deaths  from  parasitic  diseases  in  Australasia  during  1900  num- 
bered 172,  equal  to  a  death-rate  of  0*38  per  10,000  living.  The  chief 
disease  of  this  group  is  hydatids,  which  was  responsible  for  91  deaths,  or 
0*2 1  per  10,000  of  the  population,  and  was  most  common  in  New  South 
Wales,  where  the  rate  was  0*30. 

DiETBTic  Diseases. 

Dietetic  diseases  in  1900  carried  ofi  561  persons,  or  at  tlie  rate  of 
1*24  per  10,000  living,  the  chief  contributing  causes  being  privation 
and  intemperance. 

CoirSTITUTIONAL   DISEASES. 

The  next  class  of  diseases  is  the  constitutional,  which  caused  in  1900 
8,607  deaths,  giving  an  average  of  19*08  per  10,000  living.  Of  these 
diseases,  phthisis  and  cancer  stand  out  most  prominently,  and  deserve 
special  consideration. 

Phthisis. 

Phthisis  claims  more  victims  in  Australasia  than  any  other  disease, 
but  notwithstanding  this  fact  the  death-rates  are  lower  than  in  the 
other  countries  of  the  world.  This  is  all  the  more  gratifying  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  Australian  climate  is  undoubtedly  favourable  to 
people  suffering  from  pulmonary  complaints,  and  that  thereby  many 
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persons  afflicted  with  the  disease,  or  predisposed  to  it,  are  attracted  to 
thk  country  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  rdief  .  It  is  estimated  that  of 
the  total  persons  who  die  of  phthisis  in  Australasia,  7  per  cent,  do  so 
after  lesB  than  £ve  years'  residence.  In  1900  phthisis  caused  4,011 
deaths  in  Australasia,  equal  to  a  rate  of  8*69  per  10,000  living.  The 
following  table  shows  -the  number  of  deaths  and  the  death-rates  in  each 
dtste  since  1870,  arranged  in  five-year  periods  : — 


1871-76. 


1S7«^. 


1681-86. 


xQ^R|*IR/« 


18»1*06. 


18e&-1900. 


l^UMBEK  of  Deaths. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Qneemland    

fWth  Australia   .. 
Westam  Austmlia 

Taamaoia   

New  Zealand 

Australasia   .. 


2,5S2 

3,363 

4,805 

5,127 

5,198 

4,594 

5,307 

6,428 

7.662 

7,751 

784 

1,330 

2,332 

2,412 

2,266 

672 

1,244 

1,658 

1,640 

1,667 

*80 

120 

135. 

104 

260 

522 

536 

658 

671 

658 

•1,980 

1,805 

2,418 

2,529 

2,693 

13,795 

18,334 

20,235 

20,483 

6,225 
7,049 
2,117 
1,544 
534 
578 
2,886 

19,933 


Dkahb-bate  per  10,000  living. 


New  6outh  Wales 

Victoria 

Qneensluid    

South  Australia   .. 
Western  Australia 

Taamania  

Kew  Zealand 

Austrahnia    .. 


9-28 

10-16 

11-41 

9-90 

8^66 

12-02 

13-13 

14-10 

14*55 

13-26 

10-93 

13-01 

17-31 

13-35 

10-93 

8*92 

10-28 

10-60 

10-63 

9-90 

•8-58 

8-58 

8-57 

9-30 

7-51 

1013 

9-85 

10-76 

9-79 

8-72 

•8-72 

8-46 

915 

8*39 

815 

10K)9 

1106 

12^ 

11-43 

10-24 

7-96 
ll-<» 
9-07 
8-98 
6-85 
6-98 
7*85 


911 


•  Four  yean,  1872-76. 

Por  the  first  half  of  the  period  covered  bj  the  table,  phthisis  seems  to 
have  been  on  the  increase ;  but  since  1885  it  has  steadily  decreased, 
and  the  mortality  rate  is  now  lower  than  that  of  England — where  the 
rote  is  over  13  per  10,000  living— or  of  any  European  country.  The 
decline  is  general,  and  is  evidence  of  the  more  skilful  treatment  of  the 
disease  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  preventive  measures  taken  against 
it.  Phthisis  has  always  been  most  prevalent  in  Victoria,  but  the  rate 
is  fairly  uniform  throughout  the  rest  of  Australasia.  In  Queensland 
the  rate  is  adversely  affected  by  the  peculiar  liability  of  the  Pacific 
Island  labourers  to  contract  the  disease,  while  the  Maori  population  of 
New  Zealand  is  also  extremely  susceptible  to  its  ravages.  Western 
Australia  has,  on  the  whole,  had  the  lowest  rate,  but  there  is  little 
difference  between  it  and  several  of  the  other  States. 


0 

/ 
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Next  to  phthisis,  cancer  is  the  most  deadly  of  the  constitutional 
diseases,  and  in  1900  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  2,596  persons,  or  at 
the  rate  of  5-76  per  10,000  living.  In  the  table  below  are  shown  the 
number  of  deaths  and  the  death-rates  in  each  State  since  1870 : — 


state. 


1871-76. 

1879-80. 

1881-85. 

1886-dO. 

1801-05. 

1806-1900. 


Number  of  Deaths. 


New  Sooth  Wales 

Victoria - 

Queensland    

South  Australia   .. 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania  , 

New  Zealand    , 


Australasia 


934 
1,712 
225 
352 
23 
255 
526 


1,146 
2,065 
336 
475 
52 
308 
806 


4,027    1  5,188 


1,876 

2,687 

2.799 

3,621 

508 

731 

592 

803 

85 

102 

341 

371 

1,270 

1.725 

7,471 

9.940    . 

3.548 

4.0S6 

1,071 

968 

248 

450 

2,153 

12,533 


Deatu-kate  per  10,000  living. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

QueenslMid    

South  Australia   ... 
'Western  Australia 

Tasmania  , 

New  Zealand 


Australasia    ^.. 


2-83 

2-82 

272 

3*62 

3-26 

416 

4-53 

6*32 

1-74 

2-20 

2-49 

2-81 

2*04 

2-91 

3-23 

3*84 

•1-54 

1-64 

3-30 

4*07 

4-83 

4-69 

504 

4*08 

•2  11 

2-46 

3*95 

4-22 

2-76 

3-23 

3*46 

4*22 

4-31 

6*41 

6*19 

6*89 

363 

4-59 

4*77 

5*45 

3-06 

318 

4*91 

6*55 

6-22 

5-85 

4*97 


5*73 


*  Four  yeurs,  1872-75. 

It  will  be  observed  that  with  some  slight  irregularity  the  death-rate 
from  cancer  ha.s  steadily  risen  in  Australasia  over  the  whole  period 
covered  by  the  table,  the  largest  increases  being  shown  by  Victoria  and 
New  Zealand.  For  the  first  half  of  the  period  Tasmania  had  the 
highest  rate,  but  so  rapid  has  been  the  progress  of  the  disease  in 
Victoria  and  New  Zealand  that  the  i-ates  in  both  are  now  higher  than 
that  of  Tasmania  With  the  exception  of  the  period  from  1881  to 
1890,  Western  Australia  has  always  shown  the  lowest  rates. 

Although  part  of  the  increase  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  more 
skilful  diagnosis  in  recent  years  enables  cancer  to  be  ascribed  as  the 
cause  of  death  in  obscure  malignant  diseases  more  often  than  was 
formerly  the  case,  yet  after  making  due  allowance  on  this  score,  thf 
conclusion  must  inevitably  be  arrived  at  that  the  spread  of  the  disease 
is  a  dread  reality. 

Developmental  Diseases. 

Tlie  deaths  from  developmental  diseases  in  1900  were  5,222  or  11*57 
per  10,000  persons  living,  and  of  these  deaths,  2,557,  or  5*67  per  10,000 
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living,  were  aAcribed  to  the  vague  cause,  old  aga  Premature  birth  wan 
set  down  as  the  cause  of  death  of  1,716  infants,  a  mortality  equal  to 
14*09  per  thousand  children  bom  alive,  or  1  in  every  70. 

Local  Dissasbs. 

Local  diseases  in  1900  were  the  cause  of  24,857  deaths,  and  averaged 
55*11  per  10,000  living.  This  group  comprises  diseases  of  the  various 
systems  and  special  organs  of  the  body,  the  principal  being  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system  and  of  the  circulatory  system,  which  are  further 
considered  below^  Under  this  heading  also  ai*e  classified  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  system,  which  caused  5,565  deaths,  equal  to  12*34  per 
10,000;  of  the  digestive  system,  responsible  for  5,916  deaths,  or  13*12 
per  10,000;  and  of  the  urinary  system,  the  deaths  from  which  numbered 
2,124,  equal  to  a  rate  of  4*71  per  10,000. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  coincident  with  the  advance  of  civilisation 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  diseases  of  the  nerves  and  brain,  but  from 
the  figures  in  the  following  table  showing  for  each  State  the  number 
of  deaths,  and  the  death-rates,  since  1870,  it  will  be  seen  that  such  has 
not  been  the  case.  Moreover,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  deaths  from 
apoplexy  and  convulsions  in  proportion  to  population  are  now  less  fre- 
quent than  formerly.  In  1900  the  total  deaths  from  diseases  of  the 
nerves  and  brain  numbered  5,223,  or  at  the  rate  of  11*58  per  10,000 
living. 


StaAeu 


1871-76. 


1876-80. 


1881-85. 


1886-00. 


1801-95. 


1896-1900. 


NuMDisR  of  Deaths. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Qoeenaland    

South  Australia   ... 
'Western  Australia 

TaBmania  

New  Zealand    

Australasia    .. 


5,881 

6,844 

8,522 

8,432 

8,256 

6,503 

7,029 

7,414 

8,685 

7,852 

1,656 

2,190 

2,684 

3,005 

2,778 

2,068 

2,249 

2,645 

2,177 

2,127 

•230 

309 

296 

379 

510 

1,133 

1,238 

1,577 

1,388 

1,210 

•1.850 

2,614 

3,244 

3,320 

277286 

3,528 

22,473 

26,382 

26,261 

7,938 
7.382 
2.790 
2,086 
802 
1,142 
3,842 

2d,»82 


Death-rate  per  10.000  living. 


New  South  Wales 

.Victoria 

Queensland   

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand    

.  Australasia   ... 


21-56 

20-67 

20-23 

16-28 

13-76 

17  02 

17-10 

16  26 

16-30 

13-43 

2309 

21-42 

19  93 

16-63 

13-40 

21  15 

18-59 

17-99 

14-11 

12-64 

•22-17 

2209 

18-79 

18-16 

15-32 

21-99 

22-75 

25-78 

20-25 

1603 

•14-93 

12-25 

12-27 
17-59 

11-02 

10-67 

18-61 

18-02 

15-42 

13-13 

•  Fofur  years,  1872-75. 


12-10 
12-45 
11-95 
11-76 
10-29 
13-80 
10-45 

11-87 
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A  study  of  the  table  shows  that  the  deaidi-rate  for  diseases  ol  the 
^lerrous  system  in  Australasia  has  decreased  by  considerably  moi«  than 
one-third  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  representing  a  gain  of 
nearly  7  persons  to  the  population  in  every  10,000  living.  Amongst 
the  various  States  the  rates  are  now  fairly  even,  only  ranging  from  10'29 
in  Western  Australia  to  13-80  in  Tasmania.  Until  the  last  period  the 
rate  had  been  consistently  lower  in  New  Zealand  than  in  any  other 
iState,  while,  since  1875,  Tasmania  has  always  had  the  highest  rate. 


BiSBASBS   OF  THE   CIRCULATORY   SyATBX. 

Diseases  of  the  heart,  which  now  conmiand  more  attention  than 
previously  on  account  of  their  more  frequent  occurrence,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  better  knowledge  of  the  organ  which  now  exists,  were 
responsible  in  1900  for  5,141  deaths,  or  11-40  per  10,000  living.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  deaths  and  the  death-rates  in  each 
State  since  1870  : — 


state. 


1871-76. 


187ft-80. 


18B1-86. 


18M-M. 


1S01>W.   1896-lfleO 


NcBCBBR  of  Deaths. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

<^ueeD8land    

South  Aastralia    .. 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania   

New  Zealand    

Australasia    .. 


2,756 

3,262 

4»289 

1 
4,896  , 

6,724 

3,666 

4,453 

6,198 

7,365  1 

8,056 

586 

991 

1,406 

1,575  1 

2,353 

934 

1.180 

1.359 

1,605 

1,996 

147 

201 

239 

408 

748 

578 

700 

799 

875 

1,089 

1,422 

1,762 

2,284 

2.767 

3,834 

10,088 

12,549 

16,574 

19,421 

23,789 

Death-rate  per  10,000  living. 


New  South  Wales   8-05 

Victoria 8*21 

i^ueensland    6*19 

f^outh  Australia    6'64 

Western  Australia  i  •983 

Tasmania   '  9'69 

New  Zealand     •6'42 


8-32 
8-92 
5-73 
7-72 
10-51 
10-62 
6-66 


Australasia    >     7-53 


8*09 


7-74 

8-28 

8-04 

9-77 

11-77 

12-60 

7-36 

7-78 

7-60 

8-03 

8*81 

9-53 

12-76 

11-45 

12-26 

11-44 

11-66 

ii-eo 

6-67 

7-68 

8-37 

8-37 

9*36 

971 

8^ 
13-59 
10^)8 
11-24 

9-59 
13-16 
10^40 

10^ 


*  Four  yeare,  1872-^7& 


It  will  be  seen  that  desths  from  the  diseases  of  the  organs  of  circnls- 
tion  have  steadily  and  rapidly  increased  during  the  last  twenty-6ve 
years.     It  is  questionable  whether  the  increase  shown  is  not  partly  doe 
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to  more  skilful  diagnosis,  a«  maoij  deaths  formerly  attributed  to  okL 
age  are  now  assigned  to  some  more  definite  cauae.  The  highest  death- 
rates  prevail  in  Victoria  and  Tasmania^  and  tliere-  is  a  wide  range' 
hetween  the  rates  of  these  States  and  that  of  New  Soath  Wales,  which, 
is  only  8*72  per  10,000  living. 

Deaths  in  Childbirtsl 

Included  under  the  heading  of  local  diseases  are  diseases  of  parta- 
rition,  which,  together  with  puerperal  fever,  a  septic  disease  of  the 
zymotic  group,  comprise  the  causes  of  death  of  women  in  childbed.  la 
1900,  deaths  &om  these  diseases  averaged  1  in  every  190  births,  which 
(hfiers  slightly  from  the  ratio  to  confinements,  as  some  births  ar& 
maltiple.  Tlie  table  below  gives  the  number  of  deaths  from  these 
diseases  in  each  State  since  1872,  and  the  deaths  per  1,000  births,  the 
usual  method  of  stating  the  rate  : — 


Stttle. 


U78-77. 

1878-S2. 

US8-87. 

1888-92. 

1896.97. 

I80S-190O. 


NuBiBiR  of  Deaths. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Qaeenaland    

iimith  Austrmlla   .. 
Western  Australia 

TkanBoia  

New  Zealand 

Aautmlasia   .. 


•448 

555 

833 

824 

1,336 

997 

899 

895 

916 

94.'! 

180 

244 

311. 

368 

317 

208 

255 

241 

217 

26a 

32 

27 

31 

25 

58 

123 

74 

88 

86 

106 

367 

485 

582 

464 

459 

2,489 

2,981 

2,902 

3,482 

798 
419 
188 
14& 
92 
75 
232 


1,969 


Death-rate  per  1,000  Births. 


New  South  Walee 

Vieteria 

Qneensland    

South  Australia    .. 
Western  Australia 

TaamaBia  

New  Zealand 

Australasia   .. 


•6-43 

3-99 

4-79 

4-24 

6-96 

7-42 

6-74 

5-96 

496 

5-61 

5-75 

6-07 

5-33 

5-00 

4-43 

5-32 

5  00 

4-22 

406 

513 

7-48 

5-54 

4-86 

3  01 

4-32 

7-88 

3  94 

3-85 

3-62 

4-30 

513 

4-68 

5-99 

5  06 

4-96 

518 

5-27 

4-60 

5-68 

7-26 
4-56 
4-41 
5-28 
5-90 
5*31 
4*40 


5-49 


•  1875-77. 

The  rate  showed  a  tendency  to  decline  up  till  1893,  since  when  it  has. 
nsen.  The  statistics  presented  above,  however,  are  not  absolutely  to 
be  relied  upon,  for  the  reason  that  medical  attendants  do  not  take 
Bofilcient  care  when  furnishing  the  certificate  required  of  them  by  law 
to  state  the  real  cause  of  death ;  for  instance,  it  is  believed  that  the 
vord  puerperal  is  omitted  in  many  cases,  especially  of  pysemia  and 
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Hepticsemia  where  deaih  occurred  in  childbirtL  It  is  absurd  to  suppose, 
as  the  rates  indicate,  that  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  risk  attached  to 
childbirth  in  New  South  VTales  than  in  the  other  states,  the  only 
assurance  that  can  be  given  being  that  since  1890  the  figures  for  New 
Houth  Wales  are  absolutely  correct. 


Deaths  from  Violence. 

Deaths  by  violence  in  1900  numbered  4,013,  or  at  the  rate  of  8*90 
per  10,000  living.  Of  these,  more  than  83  per  cent  were  the  results 
of  accidents  or  negligence,  and  more  than  12  per  cent,  were  due  to 
suicide,  the  latter  being  more  fully  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  "  Social 
(condition." 

Accidents. 

The  total  number  of  persons  who  died  in  1900  from  accidents  was 
3^358,  or  7*45  per  10,000  living.  The  following  table  shows  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  each  State  from  this  cause,  and  the  death-rates  since 

1870  :— 


SUte. 


1871-76. 


1870-80. 


1881-85.       1880-90. 


1881-OS.      1890-1900. 


Number  of  Deaths. 


New  South  Wales   2,982 

Victoria 3,908 

i^ueensland    1,134 

South  Australia   610 


Western  Australia 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand 


•106 

492 

•1.269 


3»569 

3,539 

1,389 

877 

184 

497 

2,200 


Australasia 


4,174 

'   4,542 

4.520 

4.852 

3,662 

i  4,612 

4,268 

4,016 

1,874 

2,639 

2,349 

2,681 

919 

1.038 

912 

1,141 

184 

277 

400 

1,000 

441 

<      551 

500 

583 

2,216 

!  2,369 

2,494 

2,415 

13.470 

;  16,028 

15,437 

16,688 

Dkath-rate  per  10,000  living. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia    .. 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania   

Nc:w  Zealand 


Australasia 


10-93 

10-78 

10-23 

8-61 

15-81 

13-59 

6-24 

7-25 

•10-22 

13-16 

9-55 

913 

•10-16 

10-31 

1010 

9-83 

9-91 
8-03 

13-91 
6^ 

11-68 
7-21 
8-38 


8-98 


8-77 
8-76 

14-60 
6-73 

13-28 
8-04 
7-86 

9  06 


7-63 
7-29 

11-33 
5*42 

1202 
6-62 
7-55 


t    4. 


7-39 
6-77 

11*49 
6-43 

12*83 
7-04 
6-57 
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•  Four  yean,  1872-7.">. 


The  death-rates  from  accidents  have  fallen  considerably,  as  the  table 
show8,  but  they  are  still  by  no  means  low,  and  none  of  the  States 
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exhibits  so  small  a  rate  as  that  of  England  and  Wales,  viz.,  5*9  per 
10,000  living.  Western  Australia  and  Queensland,  which  have  the 
most  scattered  populations,  show  the  largest  rates,  while  South  Aus- 
tralia, where  accidents  seem  always  to  have  been  less  frequent  than 
in  the  other  States,  shows  the  lowest  rate.  The  most  common  accidents 
appear  to  be  fractures,  contusions,  and  drowning,  the  last  mentioned 
causing  a  large  number  of  deaths  in  Queensland  every  year,  the  high 
rate  during  1886-90  in  that  State  being  due  to  the  great  number  of 
people  (340)  who  were  drowned  in  1890.  .. 


Marriages. 

The  number  of  marriages  and  the  marriage-rate  per  thousand  of  the 
population  for  each  State  during  the  year  1900  are  shown  below  : — 


state. 


MarriAgoB. 


Marriage-rate. 


New  South  Wales  .. 

Victoria    

Qaeensland    

South  Australia 

Western  Australia .. 
Taamania 

Commonwealth 
New-Zealand 

Australasia 


10,538 
8,406 
.3,341 
2,309 
1,821 
1,338 


27,753 
6,095 


33,848 


7-68 
6*99 
6-62 
6-36 
9-71 
7-71 


7-30 

7-82 


7-39 


■  During  1900  the  marriage-rate  of  Australasia  increased  from  7*06  to 
7*39  per  thousand,  while  in  each  of  the  States  it  was  higher  than  the 
average  for  the  preceding  ten  years,  and  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
sure  sign  of  returning  prosperity. 

The  number  of  marriages  in  each  state  and  in  the  whole  of  Austml- 
asia,  in  quinquennial  periods  from  1861  to  1900,  was  as  follows  : — 


state. 

1861-66.   1860-70. 

1871-75. 

1876-80.  1 1881-85. 

I 

1886-90. 

1801-96. 

1896-1 9C0. 

Xew  Soath  Wales   .. 
Ttctoria 

10,980 

tt,8S7 

3,689 

6,2S6 

705 

8,840 

18,271 

22,8^ 

4.<H8 

3448 

3i,no 

f4,868 

6,276 

7,472 

835 

8,290 

25,904 

25,416 

7,466 

10,682 

978 
4.087 

85,737 
83,589 
11,632 
12,379 
1,112 
5,005 

88,671 
42,882 
15,271 
10,384 
1,495 
4,796 

39,924 
87,717 
13,526 
10,686 
2,332 
4,624 

45,000 
89,245 

Ooeensland  

wnith Australia  .... 
Western  Australia  .. 
Tasmania 

15,471) 

10,942 

7,902 

5,598 

'        1 

Commonwealth . . 
Vew  Zealand    

53.1X7 
7^0 

66,227 
9,965 

63,451 
12,050 

75,501 

74,538 
lC,--'20 

90.464 
18,102 

113,399 
18,097 

108,709 
20,210 

128,919 

125,075 
26,418 

Australasia  . .  /. .'. 

00,417 

C«,1S2 

90,753 

117,556 

131,496 

151,493 

5^8 
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The  average  marnage-rates  for  eadi  State  during  the  same 
are  given  below.     The  table  ^ows  the  raAio  of  marriages  to  population  ; 
to  ascertain  the  ratio  of  persona  married  it  is  neoesBarj  to  double  the 

figures: — 


Stete. 

1861^^. 

18e8>70L 

18n-76. 

1876^801 

1831*65. 

18BB-90U 

1891-416. 

1866  1888L 

N«w  South  Wales  .. 
Victoria 

9-04 
7-81 
18*61 
9D2 
8*98 
7-80 

8H)4. 
6-86 
9H)2 
7-46 
7*58 
6-86 

7-n 

0*88 
876 
7-64 
6*48 
6*39 

7*82 
8D8 
7-80 

8*88 

e-99 

7*61 

8*46 
7*87 
864 
8-42 
7-06 
8*18 

7*47 
818 
8*45 
6-70 
7*16 
7«0 

6-84 
6-48 
6*58 
6-29 

7-01 
6-87 

7-08 
6*6ft 

Queenslaixl  

South  Australia  .... 
Western  Australia  .. 

6-65 

6ir 

10-U 
6'76 

Commonwealth . . 
New  Zealand 

8-54 
10-89 

7*86 
9-00 

712 
8-06 

7*21 
780 

8*02 
6*86 

7-86 
6^ 

6-50 
611 

6-87 

7*18 

Australasia 

8-78 

7-ei 

7-27 

7*28 

7-84 

7*48 

6*44 

6-92 

During  the  five  years  ended  1895  the  marri%ge-rate  fell  oonaiderably 
in  Australasia.  \Vith  the  exception  of  New  Zealand  it  was  lower 
in  every  State  than  during  the  preceding  quinquennial  period,  and 
lower  everywiiere  than  during  the  five  years  1881-85,  while  during 
the  last  five  years  the  rate  rose  again  in  every  State  except  South 
Australia.  This  is  another  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  oft-repeated 
statement  that  commercia]  depression  always  exerts  an  adverse  influence 
on  the  marriage-rate.  The  abnormal  rise  in  the  case  of  Western 
Australia  is  what  might  be  expected  from  the  large  number  of  men 
whom  the  industrial  activity  in  that  State  has  placed  in  a  positioii  to 
take  upon  their  shoulders  the  responsibility  of  a  household. 

As  marriage  is  the  great  institution  by  which  the  birth-rate  is 
controlled,  and  through  which  the  population  is  regulated,  it  will  not 
be  out  of  place  to  consider  the  fertility  of  maniages  in  Australasia. 
The  two  chief  elements  influencing  this  are  the  age  at  marriage  of  the 
parents,  especially  of  the  mother,  and  the  duration  of  married  life. 
The  mean  age  at  marriage  of  bridegrooms  in  Austrahiaia  is  a  little  over 
29  years,  and  of  brides  about  24*5  years,  and  it  is  known  that  these 
ages  have  been  increasing  for  some  years  past.  As  regaids  the 
duration  of  married  life,  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  with  certainty  ;  all 
that  is  known  is  that  the  length  of  lifetime  of  married  personn 
surpasses  that  of  the  unmarried— both  male  and  female.  The  fertility 
of  marriages  is  reckoned  by  the  number  of  children  to  each  marriage  ; 
and  as  the  diflerence  between  the  mean  age  of  mothers  and  the  mean 
age  of  brides  in  Australia  is  between  5  and  6  years,  the  average 
number  of  children  to  a  marriage  has  been  computed  for  the  following 
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table  by  dividing  the  number  of  legitimate  births  during  each  quin- 
quennium by  the  number  of  marnages  during  the  preceding  five 
years : — 

Number  of  Children  to  a  Marriage. 


State. 


1871-75. 


1870^. 


1881-86. 


1886-90. 


1891-05. 


1806-1900. 


New  Soath  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia   ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania   

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand 

Australasia    ... 


559 

5-76 

5*77 

5-20 

612 

5-75 

5-63 

616 

4-72 

532 

4-68 

6-01 

5-63 

5-53 

5*94 

7  15 

5-68 

579 

6-87 
5  26 
6*29 
519 
5-35 
6-01 


5  56 
5  77 


5-59 


5  01 
4-88 
5-76 
4-19 
6*62 
4-56 

4  80 
3-99 
4-54 
4-97 

*4'93 

4-95 
5  03 

4-48 
4  86 

4-96 

4-53 

4-28 
3*89 
4*93 
4-25 

"4-88 


4-25 
4-48 


4-29 


Western  Australia  has  been  excluded  from  the  table  during  the 
latter  years,  as  the  sudden  influx  of  population  since  the  discovery  of 
the  gold-fields  has  unduly  increased  the  number  of  births  to  be  divided 
by  the  number  of  marriages  of  the  preceding  five  years,  and  would  have 
the  effect  of  making  the  marriages  of  that  State  appear  more  fertile  than 
they  really  are.  Of  course,  the  above  means  of  determining  the  fecun- 
dity of  marriages  is  only  to  be  used  in  the  absence  of  more  direct 
methods ;  still  the  results  cannot  be  very  far  from  the  truth,  as  is 
proved  by  the  case  of  New  South  Wales,  where  accurate  computationa 
have  shown  the  number  of  children  to  be  expected  from  the  present 
marriages  to  be  only  4*04.  The  table  shows  that,  on  the  whole,  the  fer- 
tility of  marriages  has  been  steadily  declining  since  1685,  which  bears 
oat  what  has  been  before  remarked  in  dealing  with  this  question. 

Particulars  relative  to  divorce  in  Australasia  will  be  found  in  the 
chapter  headed  '^  Social  Condition/' 
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ON  the  26th  January,  1788,  Captain  Phillip  arziTed  in  Sjdnej 
Harbour,  bringing  with  him  an  establishment  of  about  1,030 
people  all  told  Settlement  soon  spread  from  the  parent  colony,  first  to 
Tasmania  in  1803,  and  afterwards  to  other  parts  of  the  continent 
and  to  New  Zealand.  At  the  census  of  1901  the  population  of  Aus- 
tralasia, exclusive  of  aborigines  and  Maoris,  was  4,544,434,  distributed 
as  follows : — 


sut& 


) 


TMftL 


New  South  Wales . 

Victoria   

Queensland 

South  AuBtralia . . . . 
Western  Australia. 
Tasmania     


Commonwealth 
New  Zealand 


Australasia 


710,005 
603,720 
276,230 
184,422 
112,875 
89,024 

644,841 
697.350 
220,366 
178,182 
71,249 
82,851 

1,354,846 
1,201,070 
496,596 
362,604 
184,124 
172,475 

1,976,876 
405,992 

1,794,839 
366,727 

3,771,715 
772,719 

2,382,868 

2,161,566 

4,544,434 

If  to  these  numbers,  which  principally  comprise  the  people  of  European 
'descent,  there  be  added  an  estimated  population  of  153,000  Australian 
aborigines  in  an  uncivilised  state  in  Western  Australia,  South  Australia, 
and  Queensland,  and  of  43,000  Maoris  in  New  Zealand,  the  total  popu- 
lation of  Australasia  at  the  date  of  the  census  would  be  about  4,740,000. 

The  growth  of  the  population  of  Australasia  from  the  date  of  the 
first  settlement  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  An  official  enumeration 
^of  the  people  was  made  in  most  of  the  years  quoted : — 


OommonweAlth. 


Year. 


'  I    Anntud 

I  Populalioo.      IncreoM 
j  percent. 


NewZeftUndL 


Popalatioo. 


Annual 

Increase 

percent. 


Austimlaaia. 


Populati(». 


Annual 


1 
part'vat 


1788 
1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 
1851 
1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1901 


1,030 

6.508 

11,525 

35.610 

79,306 

206,095 

403,889 

1,153,973 

1,668,377 

2,252.617 

3,183,237 

3,771,716 


15-25 

5-88 

•  •»«%•«•• 

1  11-94 



8-34 

1002 

5,000 

6-96 

26,707 

18-24 

11-07  . 

99,021 

14-00 

3-75 

256,393 

9-98 

3-05 

489,933 

6-69 

3-52 

626,658 

2-49 

1-71 

772,719 

2-12 

1,030 

6,508 

15-25 

11,525 

5-88 

35,610 

11-94 

79,306 

8-34 

211,095  1 

10-88 

430,696  1 

7-39 

1,252,994  ! 

11-27 

1,924,770 

4-39 

2,742,660 

3«) 

3,809,895  < 

3-34 

4,544,434 

1-78 
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Tlie  high  rate  of  incrRBse  prior  to  1S31  arose  from  the  small  number 
of  people  on  which  the  increase  was  calculated  ;  while  between  1831 
and  11341,  it  was  due  to  the  policy  of  State-aided  immigration  which 
was  then  in  vogue.  The  discovery  of  gold,  which  proved  a  strong 
incentive  towards  emigration  to  Australia,  accounted  for  the  high  rate 
during  the  ptriod  from  1851  to  1861.  The  rate  of  increase  since  1861 
«howG  a  regular  decline  during  each  decennial  period,  and  from  1891  to 
1901  the  annual  increase  was  only  1'78  per  cent ,  which  is  but  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  natural  increase  due  to  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths. 

The  chief  factor  determining  the  increase  of  population  in  Australia 
prior  to  I860  was  immigration,  and  until  recent  years  the  KtateB  of 
Queensland  and  Western  Australia  gained  more  largely  from  this 
sonrce  than  from  births  ;  but  taking  the  whole  period  of  forty-one  years 
frcm  1861  to  1901  embraced  in  the  following  table,  the  two  elements 
of  increase  compare  as  follows : — 

Arrivals  from  abroad  in  excaas  of  departures "80,805 

Birtba  in  eicesB  of  drotha  1,010,392 

The  population  of  each  State  (excluaive  of  aborigines,  a  few  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  excepted)  at  the  last  five  census  periods, 
and  at  the  end  of  1901,  is  shown  below  : — 


«^ 

1B8L 

tSTl. 

1881. 

1891. 

IMl. 

Sin  D«.. 

New  South  Wales  .. 

350,860 
640,3-22 
30,059 
126,830 
15,691 
90,2H 

503,381 
731,528 
120,104 
185.626 
25,353 
101,785 

751,468 
862,34  (> 
213,525 
279.865 
29,708 
116,705 

1,132.234 
1.140,405 
303,718 
320,431 
49.782 
146,667 

1,354,846 
1,201,070 
496,598 
362,604 
184,124 
172,475 

1,379.700 
1,208,710 

South  Aastralia    ... 
Western  Auatntlia.. 
Tumania 

364.800 
194,800 

Commonwealth 

1,153,973 
99,021 

1,668,377 
256,393 

2,232,617 

489,933 

3,183,237 

626,658 

3,771,715 
772,719 

3,832.850 

Auetralaaia    ... 

1.252,094 

1.024,770 

2,742,550 

3,809,895 

4,544,434 

4,620,510 

In  order  to  show  the  great  differences  in  the  growth  of  the  population 
"t  the  individual  States  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  appended  table  has 
l>6en  prepared,  giving  the  population  at  the  end  of  each  year  since  1892. 


¥eir. 

Xew  Sooth 

Vlctorti. 

"zr 

South 
AuatiUi*. 

Wsitem 
AustmllL 

T„™.^ 

^s.. 

lidfc ' 

1^ 

1:    N 

% 

tn',&7n 

Mii[eso 

68,970 

fiii.(>eo 

150,380 

S.W,<30 

tzz 

IMl 

l',          00 

"•.'. 

10 

MH 

MO 

4;flM;sio 
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The  total  populations,  hi  the  end  of  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  of 
the  eix  States  which  form  the  Australian  Ck)mmonwealth  are  given 
below  : — 


1892 3,312,630 

1893 3,367,610 

1894 3,432,310 

1895 3,496,660 

1896 3,558,810 


1897 3,623.460 

1898 3,669,670 

1899 3,718.690 

1900 3,774,710 

1901 3,832,850 


The  populations  quoted  for  the  various  States  for  the  years  1892  to 
1901  differ  slightly  from  estimates  previously  published,  a  slight  change 
having  been  made  in  the  distribution  in  order  to  bring  them  more  into 
line  with  the  census  figures.  The  corrections  are  slight,  as  the  figures 
had  been  previously  adjusted  on  a  basis  agi'eed  upon  at  a  conference  of 
Statisticians,  held  at  Sydney  in  February,  1901  ;  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  allowance  for  unrecorded  departures  had  been  insuflicient,  and  a 
recomputation  was,  therefore,  necessary. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  increase  in  each  State  during  the 
forty-one  years,  1861-1901,  distinguishing  the  natural  increase  arising 
from  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  from  the  increase  due  to  the  exceea 
of  arrivals  over  departures : — 


ExCMIOf— 

state. 

Births  over 
Deaths. 

Immigration 

OTer 
Emigration. 

Total  iDcrasaa. 

Kew  South  Wales 

702,646 
615,082 
217,678 
223,393 
34,107 
87.486 

328,508 

25.781 

264,786 

17,295 

145,556 

(— )  1.031 

1,031.154 

Victoria  

670,863 

Oueenaland  ....»•.. 

482,464 

South  Australia 

Wefttem  Australia 

240.688 
179,663 

TasniaDia .».. 

86.455 

%     /  —.>"'•             —  »  — 

Commonwealth 

1,910,392 
415,549 

780,895 
292,400 

2,691,287 

New  Zealand 

707.949 

AuAtralAsia . . , , .  ^ .  x  t  .r  t  r  t 

2,325,941 

1,073,295 

3,399,236 

(— )  Ezoeas  of  Emigration  over 


The  information  conveyed  bj  the  above  figures  is  important,  as  illus- 
tnting,  not  only  the  movement  of  population  but  also  the  effect  iqion 
immigration,  of  local  influences,  such  as  the  attraction  of  liberal  land 
laws,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  permanence  of  employment,  and  the 
policy  of  assisted  immigration.      But  a  bare  statement  of  the  gross 
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increMO  to  each  state  from  immigration  is  apt  to  be  misleading,  since 
the  original  density  of  population  must  be  deemed  a  factor  affecting 
the  current  of  immigration..  The  following  figures  show  the  density  of 
popuhition  per  square  mile  in  each  State  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
<!ensus  on  the  last  five  occasions  and  also  at  the  close  of  1901  : — 


state. 


isei. 


187T. 


188L 


189L 


1001. 


SlstDec., 
1001. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria   

Queensland 

Soath  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania     

Commonwealth 

Kew  Zealand 

Australasia 


113 

1-62 

615 

8-32 

0-04 

018 

014 

0-20 

002 

003 

3-44 

3-88 

0-39 

0-56 

0-95 

2-46 

0-41 

0-63 

2-42 
9-81 
0-32 
0-31 
0-03 
4-41 


0-76 
4-60 


3-65 
12-98 
0-59 
0-35 
0-05 
5-59 


4-36 
13-66 
0-74 
0-40 
019 
6-57 


4-44 
13-75 
0  76 
0-40 
0-20 
6-65 


1-07  I   1^  "     1-29 


6-00 


•39 


•54 


1-48  I     150 

I 


At  the  close  of  the  year  1901  the  population  of  Australasia,  including 
the  native  races,  only  reached  a  density  of  1*54  persons  per  square 
mile — a  rate  which  is  far  below  that  of  any  other  civilised  country ;  and 
excluding  Australian  aborigines  and  Maoris,  the  density  was  only 
1'50  per  square  mile.  But  a  comparison  of  the  density  of  population 
in  Australasia  with  that  in  older  countries  of  the  world  is  of  little 
practical  use,  beyond  affording  some  indication  of  the  future  of  these 
Styites  when  their  population  shall  have  reached  the  proportions  to 
be  foand  in  the  old  world.  The  latest  authoritative  statements  give 
the  density  of  the  populations  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  world  as 
follows : — 


Continent. 

Area  In  square  Miles. 

Population. 

Persons  per 
■quare  Mile. 

Europe 

3,742,000 

17,101,000 

11,610,000 

14,805<4)00 

3,457,000 

1,732,000 

.  372,925,000 

830,558,000 

170,060,000 

132,718,000 

5,907,000 

82,000 

99-66 

Asia 

48-57 

Africa  

14-77 

America 

8-96 

Australasia  and  Pacific  Islaiids. 
Polar  Regions 

1-71 
005 

The  World  

62,347,000 

1,512,240,000 

28-89 

From  th^  earliest  years  of  settlement  there  was  a  steady  if  not 
powerful  stream  of  immigration  into  these  States;  but  in  1851, 
memorable  for  the  finding  of  gold,  the  ourrent  was  swollen  by  thousands 
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of  men  in  the  prime  of  life  who  were  attracted  to  the  shores  of  Australia 
by  the  hope  of  speedily  acquiring  wealth.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
these  new  arrivals  settled  in  Victoria,  which  had  just  been  separated 
from  New  South  Wales,  and  for  some  years  afterwards  Victoria  had 
an  unprecedented  addition  to  its  population.  The  vast  changes  which 
took  place  will  be  evident  when  it  is  stated  that  in  1850,  just  prior  to 
the  gold  rush,  the  population  of  the  northern  and  southern  portions 
of  ^ew  South  Wales  was  : — 

Port  Phillip  (afterwards  Victoria) 76,162 

Remaining  portion  of  the  Colony   180,341 

While  &ve  years  afterwards  the  population  of  each  was  : — 

Victoria 364,324 

New  South  Wales    277,579 

Victoria  enjoyed  the  advantage  in  population  and  increased  its  lead 
yearly  until  187 1,  when  its  inhabitants  exceeded  in  number  those  of  New 
South  Wales  by  no  less  than  229,654.  But  from  that  time  almost  every 
year  showed  a  nearer  approach  in  the  numbei'S  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  two  States,  until  at  the  census  of  1891  Victoria  had  a  lead  of  only 
8,171,  while  at  the  end  of  that  year  New  South  Wales  had  the  greater 
population  by  about  5,800.  By  the  end  of  1901  the  parent  State  had 
increased  its  lead  to  nearly  171,000.  In  considering  the  question  of 
increase  of  population,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  density  as  well 
as  to  the  actual  number  of  the  population ;  in  regard  to  the  case  in 
point,  the  density  of  Victoria  is  13*75  per  square  mile,  and  in  New 
South  Wales  only  4*44. 

New  Zealand  and  Queensland,  and  Western  Australia  also  in 
recent  years,  owe  much  of  their  remarkable  progress  to  the  discovery 
of  gold.  In  New  Zealand  the  gold  fever  broke  out  in  1861,  when  the 
population  numbered  only  99,021,  and  the  period  of  its  acti\*ity  extended 
over  many  years.  At  the  end  of  1901  the  population  had  reached 
787,630  souls,  exclusive  of  Maoris,  or  almost  eight  times  that  of  1861. 
In  Queensland  the  attractive  force  of  the  goldfields  was  exerted  at  a 
later  date,  and  was  a  powerful  factor  in  stimulating  the  growth  of 
population  in  that  State ;  while  the  development  of  Western  Australia 
during  the  pant  eleven  years  has  been  wholly  due  to  the  gold  deposits 
discovered  there,  the  population  increasing  from  the  small  number  of 
46,290  at  the  end  of  1890  to  194,890  at  the  end  of  1901.  The  gr^t 
rush  of  a  few  years  ago  has  moderated  considerably,  but  the  net  increase 
by  excess  of  immigration  over  emigration  during  1901  amounted,  never- 
theless, to  11,541 — a  much  higher  gain  than  in  any  other  State  ;  and  in 
view  of  the  vast  mineral  possibilities  of  the  State  it  will  not  be 
sui-prising  if  fresh  discoveries  should  at  any  time  be  made,  and 
immigration  on  an  extensive  scale  again  set  in. 

Much  of  the  increase  of  population,  especially  in  New  Sputh  Wales, 
Victoria,  Queensland,  and  New  Zealand,  was  due  to  the  State  policy 
of  assisted  immigration.     The  following  table  shows  the  numl)er  of  all 
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immigrants  introduced  into  Australasia  either  wholly  or  partly  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  up  to  the  end  of  1901  : — 


state. 

Prior  to  1881. 

1881  to  1901. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales     

177,234 

140,102 

62,399 

88,050 

889 

18,965 

34,738 

211,972 

Victoria  

140.102 

Queensland 

116,317 
7,298 
6,243 
2.734 

163,716 

Sonth  Anntralia 

95,348 

Western  Australia 

7,132 

Ta^^mania. , , , 

21,699 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

477,639 
•100,920 

167.330 
14,658 

644,969 
•115,578 

Australasia     

578,559 

181,988 

760,547 

*  Exclusive  of  a  number  prior  to  1R70,  of  which  no  record  can  be  found. 

Queensland  and  Western  Australia  are  the  only  States  that  at  present 
assist  immigrants ;  New  South  Wales  ceased  to  do  so  in  1888,  Victoria 
practically  ceased  assisted  immigration  in  1873,  South  Australia  in 
1886,  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  in  1891. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  of  population  by  excess  of 
immigration  over  emigration  for  the  five  decennial  periods  ended  1900, 
and  for  the  year  1901  : — 


state. 

1861-flO. 

1881-70. 

1871-30. 

1881-00. 

1891-1900. 

1901. 

New  South  Wales  

123,097 

45,539 
38,935 
68,191 
17,949 
5,891 
3,228* 

109,341 
12,672« 
73,849 
34,569 
638* 
1,427* 

164,206 

112,097 

101,625 

17,004* 

10,170 

6,572 

16,167 

108,795* 

17,247 

16,623* 

118,592 

73* 

6,744*> 
3,784* 

Victoria 

398,753 

+ 

33,024 

7,187 

6,767 

Queensland    

South  Australia 

3,97# 
1,596* 

Western  Australia  

11,541 

Tasmania  

1,875* 

Commonwealth    .. 
New  Zealand    

568,828 
44,742 

173,277 
118,637 

203,022 
132,976 

376,565 
9,453 

26,515 
27,211 

1,516 
4,123 

Australasia   

613,570 

291,914 

335,998 

386,018 

53,726 

5,639 

*  Denotes  excess  of  emigrants.       t  Included  In  New  South  Wales  figures. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Australasia  has  gained  but  little  by  excess  of 
immigration  over  emigration  during  the  past  eleven  years.  For  the 
period  1881-90  the  gain  from  this  source  was  386,018  ;  but  in  the 
ensuing  period  it  fell  to  53,726,  and  in  three  of  the  States  there  was  an 
actual  loss  by  emigration.  Of  all  the  States,  Western  Australia  alone 
seems  to  attract  intending  emigrants  from  other  coun^es,  and  but  for 
excess  of  arrivals  shown  by  that  State  during  1901,  Australasia  would 
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again  have  soffei'ed  a  net  loss  by  emigration  as  in  the  two  preoediii^ 

veara. 

If  the  results  for  the  last  eleven  years  be  compared,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  was  an  exodus  both  from  Yictoria  and  South  Australia,  the 
former  losing  112,579  persons,  and  the  latter  18,219,  by  excess  of 
emigration,  while  Tasmania  also  lost  1,948  persons  from  the  same  source. 
The  gain  in  the  other  States  was  very  limited,  with  the  exception  of 
Western  Australia,  where  there  was  a  net  increase  of  130,133  persons; 
the  remaining  States  showed  an  increase  of  only  67,978  persons.  The 
following  table  shows  the  increase  of  population  by  excess  of  arrivals 
over  departures  in  each  State  for  the  twenty -two  years  ending  1901  : — 


Year. 

New 
South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Qunens- 
laod. 

South     Weatero 
Alls*         Aus- 
tnOia.       traliiL 

Tr8-     'CoDimon- 
mania,     wealth. 

1 

1 

Kew     '  Amtral- 
Zealand.      asia. 

1881 

16,673 

4,976 

•4,000 

12,055         401 

1,166    31,262      1,970 

33,232 

1882 

16,034 

6,563  ,  17,043 

•3,679           94 

587    36,642     2.375 

39,017 

1883 

27,278 

6,597  1  34.371 

4,266'       436 

689    73,637'    8.657 

82,294 

1884 

23,944 

8,525  '  18,620 

276  !       871 

816    53,a'il 

7.724 

60,775 

1885 

24,829 

9,027      7,056 

•9,280  I    1,628 

•388    32.872 

2,757 

35.629 

1886 

18,073 

15,436     7,695 

•8,819,    3,738 

•302    35,821       •199 

35.622 

1887 

7,202 

15,445 

11,527 

•3,008 

2,049 

1,797:35,012'       211 

35,223 

1888 

6,633 

25,757 

5,651 

•8,325 

•1,19« 

•383 

28,137 

•10,648 

17,589 

1889 

8,241 

9.794 

4,340 

•2,346 

578 

1,172 

21,779 

♦700 

21,079 

1890 

15.298 

9,977 

•769 

1,857 

1,571 

418 

2'<,352 

•2,794    25,558 

1891 

17,158 

5,2.^^6 

•2..375 

•1,878 

6,073 

3,303 

27,537 

•3,745    23,792 

1892 

3,969 

•11,490 

•727 

2.981 

4,473 

•3,846 

•4,  WO 

4,953 

313 

1893 

•1,560 

•12,484 

231 

3,041 

5,223 

•2.995 

•8,644 

10,410 

1,866 

1894 

919 

♦12,648 

1,891 

•2,288 

15,968 

•844      2,998 

2,260 

5,258 

1895 

•840  ♦14.400 

2,848  ^  'S.OU 

18,401 

•649!    2,346         897 

3.243 

1896 

•3,967  '22,054 

818    •5,175 

35,948 

1.648'    7,218'    3,270 

10,4SS 

1897 

•173  ♦13,804 

1,240    •4,748 

22,592 

1,853 

6,960  >    2,758 

9,718 

1898 

1,789  ^M  1,197 

3,390    •1,398 

3,958 

2,229 

•1,229      2.689 

1,460 

»1899 

390  -  •8,130 

3. 135       '864 

50 

1,430 

•3,989,    1,885 

•2,IC4 

1900 

•1,618 

•7.844 

6,796  ,  •3.280 

5,906 

•2,202    •2,142 

1.834 

•308 

1901 

•6,744 

•3,784 

3,974 

•1,596 

11,541 

•1,875 

1.516 

4,123 

5,630 

*  Denotes  exceaa  of  departures. 


The  great  bulk  of  the  movement  of  population  within  reoent  years, 
shown  above,  is  only  interstate ;  and  it  is  evident  that  immigrants  are 
not  attracted  to  those  shores  from  abroad,  the  long  sea  voyage  and  cont 
of  passage  probably  being  the  chief  deterring  reasons. 


Ages  of  the  People. 

The  ages  of  the  people,  as  ascertained  at  the  census  of  1901,  were  as 
shown  by  the  following  statement,  in  which  the  population  has  been 
aiTanged  in  five-year  groups.  There  is  the  same  tendency  in  Australia 
as  in  other  counlsies  for  the  people  to  state  their  ages  at  the  nearest 
decennial  or  quifkquennial  period,  hence  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  the 
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«pnsin  figures  before  they  can  be  stated  under  individual  ages.  Tlie 
grouping  in  five-year  periods,  aa  indicated  below,  although  not  entirely 
aatisbctory,  is  snHiciently  accurate  for  practical  purposes.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  ages  of  males,  exclnsive  of  Aborigines : — 


AgeOnnp. 

Si 

Vlotorl*. 

"sr 

South 

Wertem 

T«. 

Comnton- 

New 

ZaUad. 

81  SOT 

219  SM 

MM4 

S».IM 

21S,S0S 

13,100 

i:«|i«UI<d  (e*nd 

!.tSS 

t054 

8,0W 

120 

7,7«t 

«e 

Total    ... 

710,00b 

B0S.7in 

£70,230 

101,422 

1I23TG 

s»,m 

1.978,B7e 

4(»,W2 

In  the  next  table  similar  information  is  given  regarding  females. 


*t*Ona^ 

New 
Sontli 

VktorU. 

qu*em. 

toiid. 

South 
tnl^ 

Common-      N«w 
wealth.     Zffllaod. 

7a.65S 

soloa? 
To.-ae 

h!ois 

41^51)3 

M 

1A32T 
1S.S7(I 

'S 

alsM 

■■s 

W.IOT 

w;«i8 

43;»4 

83,M4 
21  ,.'00 

':S 

21064 
I.tM 

30.SS7 

»>;m7 

lalsis 
isjos 

10,710 

i,100 
1,381 

343 

18  817  i      10  ZM 

10,188  1     BllHIfl 

42.482 

H    ;:    i: 

n       ,      25  . 

«          „       30  . 

»    "    «o ; 

40           „         «$    . 

SO        i;       Si  ' 

S    :   S: 

«           „         70 

«           "         M    ■ 
W           !l         S5    ' 
KMdonr   

22.«lt 

islsis 

11.213 
S;573 

!3B2 

8 

S 

»1 

S 

3S1 

878 
177 

a 

fi:217 
4.487 

S.37B 
1,885 

!f 

80i 

226,720 
!U:078 

38,288 
140,993 

J38|067 
1M,441 

•M61 
65.7l!S 
62,680 

so!tis 

0,888 

5.087 
2,038 

442 

tl42 

12.1*2 

83:377 
2l|217 

n\m 

8^017 
3,238 

"852 

toM   ... 

•44,841 

W7,SW 

2io,ab« 

17S,IS2 

71,2*8 

IftSM  1  1,7M,B3B 

S68,7M 
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In  the  following  table  the  ages  of  the  total  population,  exclusive  of 
aborigines  are  shown. 


Total  Population. 


Age  Group. 

New 
South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 
land. 

South     Weeteni 

Aue-       AufH 

tralia.      tralia. 

1 

Tte- 
mania. 

Common- 
wealth. 

Xew 

Zealand. 

Under  5 

168,861 

166,135 

161,679 

141,159 

26.211 

101,055 

112,816 

99,293 

93,928 

78,366 

57.330 

44,942 

35,010 

28,925 

22,242 

12,974 

6,42-2 

8,457 

1,478 

821 
2,738 

181,048        61.004 

40.077 

45,368 

43.792 

40,160 

7,345 

26,836 

28,024 

25,3)3 

23,226 

20,967 

16,310 

12,840 

9,881 

8,018 

6,923 

4.562 

2,552 

1,344 

557 

20,675 

17,747 

14,825 

12,937 

8,235 

15,S85 

24,499 

22,148 

17,763 

12,113 

7,371 

5,131 

8,498 

2.675 

1,671 

971 

423 

196 

61 

28 

20,866 

22,024 

21.186 

18.451 

8,000 

12,810 

18.887 

11.096 

11,479 

0,740 

6,864 

5,176 

8.881 

8,454 

2,618 

2,088 

1,270 

761 

846 

■  •  •  • 

147 

434,420 

456,675 

482,9b« 

3n,778 

71,689 

279,205 

818.878 

292,128 

272,296 

2S0.973 

164,262 

119.744 

9.S,655 

88,081 

68,900 

44,278 

22,299 

11,070 

4,288 

1,234 

86,806 

5  and  under  10  . . 
10          „       15   .. 
15          ,.       20  .. 

20  „       21   .. 

21  „        26   .. 
25           „        80    .. 
30           „        85   .. 
85           „        40   .. 
40           „        45    .. 
45           „        50    .. 
50           „        65    .. 
55           „        60    .. 
60           „        65    .. 
65           „        70   .. 
70           „        75   .. 
75           „        80   .. 
80           „        85   .. 

85  and  over  

Unspecified  (child- 
ren)   

142,546 

133,992 

118.586 

22,050 

86,131 

96,279 

94,784 

90.112 

70,058 

45,930 

35,926 

30,496 

a>,209 

29,920 

20,121 

9,968 

4,516 

1,526 

874 
3,438 

62,855 

57,562 

46,476 

9,198 

36,578 

41,918 

88,597 

85.788 

29,129 

20,448 

16,229 

12.890 

10,740 

6,581 

8,612 

1,664 

796 

270 

16 
8,296 

85,786 
86,225 
84,814 
17,142 
66,014 
C8,540 
56,006 
45,518 
88.986 
88,121 
27.4M 
23,074 

9Mao 

16,Ub 
8.584 
3,964 
1,002 

715 

ao 

UnepecifledCadults) 

•   ....     1         202 

0,006              001 

Total   .... 

1,854,846    1,201,070 

496,596 

362,604     184,124 

172,475 

8,771,715       77«,n» 

These  figures  show  remarkable  differences  in  the  constitution  of  the 
population  of  the  various  States;  these  difiFerences,  however,  will  be 
more  readily  apprehended  by  considering  the  population  in  the  con- 
ventional groups  of  dependent  and  supporting  ages.  The  figures, 
therefore,  have  been  arranged  so  as  to  show  the  number  of  males  at 
the  dependent  ages  from  infancy  to  15  years;  at  the  supporting  ages, 
from  15  to  65 ;  in  the  old-age  group,  from  65  years  upwflirds ;  and  at 
the  military  ages,  from  20  to  40  years  : — 


; Dependent  Ages, | Support! nfr  Ages,- 
up  to  15  years.     15  and  under  65. 


Old  Ages,  65 
and  over. 


state. 


Military  Ages,  Sri 
IO40 


New  South  Wales . 

Victoria    

^censland 

South  Australia . . . 
Western  Australia. 
Tasmania 


Conunonwealth 
New  Zealand  


246,079 
206,211 
92.220 
05,209 
26.837 
32,511 


per 
cent. 
84-79 
34-80 
33*76 
35-30 
23*83 
36-32 


669.067 
130,738 


33-99 
32-24 


434,825 
358,136 
173,046 
111,876 
83.510 
53,164 


per 
cent. 
61-89 
59-57 
63-84 
60-66 
7416 
59-40 


1,214,067 
255,604 


61-68 
63  02 


Australasia ;     799,805  ,  83-69  1 1,460.661    61  -91 


per 

1 

cent. 

27,038 

8-82 

36,817 

6-18 

7,916 

2-90 

7,887 

8-96 

2,259 

2-01 

8,829 

4-28 

85,196 

4-88 

19,218 

4-74 

101,414 

4-40 

228,652 
189.876 
92,046 
55,870 
54.949 
28,221 


per 
cent. 
81 « 
31 -Si^ 
84-02 
80-02 
48-80 
81-58 


044,513  I  82-74 
130.498  .  82-18 


n5,011     82  «5 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  age  constitution  of  the  male  population  is 
much  the  same  in  all  the  States  with  the  exception  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia. In  the  ]atter  State  the  males  in  the  supporting  ages  represent 
74*16  per  cent,  of  the  male  population,  while  the  average  for  the 
remaining  States  is  only  60*92  per  cent. ;  the  male  dependents  in 
Western  Australia  constitute  23*83  per  cent.,  and  those  who  have 
reached  old  age  only  2*01  per  cent,  of  the  total  male  population.  In 
the  other  States  there  is  no  marked  difibrence  in  the  various  groups, 
excepting  that  Victoria  shows  a  much  larger  proportion  of  aged  males 
than  any  other  State.  The  proportion  of  population  in  the  dependent 
groups  ranges  fi'om  32*44  per  cent,  in  New  Zealand  to  36*32  per  cent, 
in  Tasmania ;  the  variation  is  a  trifle  greater  in  the  supporting  ages, 
the  proportion  for  Tasmania  being  59*40  per  cent,  as  against  63*34  per 
cent,  in  Queensland.  In  the  old  age  group  there  is  a  wider  margin, 
the  proportions  ranging  from  2*90  per  cent,  in  Queensland  to  6*13  per 
cent  in  Victoria.  Western  Australia  and  Queensland  show  the  greatest 
proportions  of  males  at  the  military  ages,  the  other  States  being 
remarkably  even.  On  the  31st  March,  1901,  there  were  644,500  men 
in  the  Commonwealth  who  could  be  called  upon  to  perform  military 
service,  and  130,500  in  New  Zealand. 

The  female  population  of  Australasia  may  be  conveniently  grouped 
in  four  divisions,  namely,  dependent  ages  from  infancy  to  15  years; 
reproductive  ages,  from  15  to  45  ;  mature  ages  from  45  and  under  65  ; 
and  old  ages  from  65  years.  The  numbers  of  each  class  in  the  different 
States  at  the  time  of  the  census  are  shown  below  : — 


state. 


Dependent  Ages, 
up  to  15  years. 


g 


■g.3| 


Reproductive 

Ages,  15  and 

under  45. 


a 


Ages  of  46  and 
under  65. 


s 

sis. 


s  S  o 

a3& 


Old  Ages,  65 
years  and  over. 


a 

9 

5e 


'"3  «    . 
S  a  § 

211 

^4 


New  South  Wales  . . 

Tictyia    

Queensland 

South  Australia . . . . 
Western  Aostnlia.. 

Tasmsnia 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

Australasia  .. 


240,696 
202,275 
90,191 
64,028 
26,410 
31,514 


665,014 
127,029 


782,043 


per 
oent. 

87*34 

38-96 

40-98 

85*93 

37*09 

38*05 


36*55 
84t(0 


36*23 


818,323 

296,239 

102,685 

85,132 

37,816 

30,083 


873,178 
183,887 


1,056,665 


per 
cent. 

48*63 

40*67 

46-63 

47*78 

53-11 

47  13 


48-72 
50-03 


48-94 


70,896 
68,846 
22,819 
21,421 
5,914 
9,083 


198,479 
48,968 


242,447 


per 
oent 

11-00 

11*56 

10*14 

12  02 

8*31 

10-97 


19,535 
29,234 
4,957 
7,601 
1,063 
3*194 


per 
cent. 

3*08 

4-91 

2*25 

4*27 

1*49 

3*85 


11*07  ; 

1200 

11-23 


65.584 
12,135 
77,719 


3*66 
3*31 


3*60 
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The  age  constitution  of  the  female  population  shows  more  general 
variation  in  the  various  States  than  that  of  the  male  population,  but 
Western  Australia  does  not  differ  from  the  other  States  in  any  marked 
degree.  In  the  dependent  group  there  is  a  considerable  margin,  for  while 
in  Victoria  it  comprises  but  33*96  per  cent,  of  the  total  female  p<^ulatiQii, 
in  Queensland  it  constitutes  40*98  per  cent.  In  the  reproductive  ages 
<jueensland  has  the  smallest  proportionate  number,  representing  46  63 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  as  against  53*11  per  cent,  in  Western 
Australia.  The  next  age  group  embraces  females  aged  ^15  and  under 
^5,  and  in  Western  Australia  these  comprise  8*31  per  cent,  only,  as 
.against  12*02  per  cent,  in  South  Australia.  In  the  old  age  group 
Victoria  has  again  the  largest  proportion  with  4*91  per  cent.,  while 
Western  Australia  only  shows  1*49  per  cent. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  two  preceding  tables  it  will  be  evident 
that  in  Western  Australia  a  fairly  large  element  of  the  male  population 
<x)nsists  of  married  men  whose  wives  and  families  are  living  elsewhere, 
for  while  the  number  of  males  above  the  dependent  a^e  is  85,769,  the 
females  of  corresponding  ages  number  only  44,793.  Ihis  is  borne  out 
hy  the  information  referring  to  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  people  of 
Australasia,  which  appears  later  on  in  this  chapter. 

As  regards  some  of  the  States  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
age  constitution  of  the  population  during  the  ten  years  from  1891  to 
1901,  and  a  notable  feature  is  the  decline  in  the  proportionate  number 
of  dependents.  This  decline  is  general  throughout  Australasia,  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  93  per  cent,  of  the  increase  of  population 
during  the  ten  years  was  due  to  natural  increase  by  excess  of  births 
over  deaths,  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate  is  evidenced  in  a  striking 
manner.  The  number  of  males  and  females  in  each  of  the  conventionad 
age  groups  at  the  census  of  1891  is  shown  below  : — 


Males. 


state. 


New  South  Wales  . 

Victoria 

QueenBland 

South  Australia . . . . 
Western  Australia. 
Tasmania 


Commonwealth 
Xew  Zealand 


Australasia 


Dependent 

Axes,  up  to 

15  years. 


217,991 

199,599 

74,180 

64,004 

8,480 

28,975 


Supporting 

Affw,  15  and 

under  65. 


373.346 

374,871 

145,960 

97,293 

19,948 

44,215 


1 ,055,633 
197.979 

1,253.612 


Old  Agea, 
65  and  over. 


16.686 
23.619 
3,639 
5.504 
1,066 
4.297 


54,811 
8,367 


63.178 
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Female», 


State. 

Dependent 

Agee,  up  to 

15  3  ears. 

Reprodnctlve 

Ages.  16  and 

under  45. 

Ageeof45 
yean  and 
under  66. 

Old  Afee. 

05  years  and 

over. 

Xew  Sonth  Wales..  ... 
Victoria  »•• 

21.3,108 

195,315 

72,407 

62, 174 

8,249 

28,299 

239,503 

26-2.512 

79,391 

68,796 

9,148 

30,568 

51,551 
68,172 
15,772 
17,536 
1,921 
7.745 

11,699 
16,762 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia  .... 
Tasmania 

2.369 

5,124 

375 

2,429 

Commonwealth  ... 

579,642 
123,889 

689,918 
131,451 

162,697 
32,430 

37,748 
6,011 

703,531 

821,360 

195,127 

43,759 

Comparing  the  results  obtained  from  these  figures  with  those  already 
arrived  at  in  the  preceding  pages  the  proportion  of  population  in  the 
difierent  groups  at  each  census  period  was  as  shown  below. 


Males. 


Under  16  years. 

16  and  under  65. 

M  and  over. 

state. 

Per  cent  of  male 
population. 

Per  cent,  of  male 
population. 

Per  cent,  of  male 
population. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

New  South  Wales   

Victoria 

35-85 
33-37 
3315 
.38-37 
28-73 
37-39 

34-79 
34-30 
33-76 
35 -.36 
23-83 
36-32 

61-41 
62-68 
65-2-2 
58-33 
67-59 
57-06 

6139 
59-67 
63-34 
60-66 
74-16 
59-40 

2-74 
3-95 
1-63 
3 -.30 
3-68 
5-55 

3-82 
6*13 

Qneensland   

South  Australia  

Western  Australia 

2-90 
3-98 
201 

4-28 

Commonwealth    

New  Zealand    

34-82 
38-01 

.33-99 
32  24 

61-96 
59-48 

61-68 
6302 

8-22 
2-51 

4*33 

4*74 

35-34 

33-69 

61-56 

61-91 

3-10 

4-40 

There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  males  at  dependent 
ages  in  all  the  States  with  the  exception  of  Victoria  and  Queensland. 
The  largest  decrease  is  shown  in  Western  Australia  where  the  pro- 
portion  has  fallen  from  28-73  per  cent,  in  1891  to  23*83  per  cent,  in 
1901.  The  changes  were  more  general  in  the  supporting  ages,  for  while 
Bouth  Atiatralia,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  show 
iocreases,  the  proportions  in  the  other  States  decreased.  In  1891 
Western  Australia  had  the  highest  proportionate  population  at  support- 
ing ages  with  67*59  per  cent,  but  in  1901  this  had  been  increased  to 
74*16  per  cent.,  a  proportion  greatly  in  advance  of  that  for  any  other 
State.     In  regurd  to  the  population  which  has  reached  old  age  tb^ 
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proportions  in  most  of  the  States  have  increased,  and  Victoria  with  6-13 
per  cent,  maintains  the  position  occupied  in  1891  by  Tasmania  when 
5-55  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  latter  State  were  aged  65  years 
and  over. 

The  proportions  of  female  populations  in  the  various  groups  at  the 
two  periods  under  review  were  as  follow  : — 


state. 


Under  15  years. 


Percent  of 

female 
popfQlation. 


15  and  under  45. 


Per  cent,  of 

female 
popolation. 


45  and  under  65. 


Per  cent,  of 

female 
population. 


66  and  over. 


Per  cent,  of 

Female 
population. 


New  South  Wales  .. 

Victoria    

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia.. 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  

Australasia 


1891. 


41-32 
3605 


1001.    1891.  '  1901. 


37-34 
33-96 


4-2-61  1  40-98 
40-47  '  35-93 
41-89  37  09 
40-99    38-05 


39-43 
4217 


39-89 


36-55 
34-66 


46-42 
48-46 
46-72 
44-78 
46-45 
44-27 


46-93 
44-74 


36-23 


4657 


48-63 
49-57 
46-63 
47-78 
53-11 
47-13 


1891. 


I 


9-99 
12-58 

9-28 
11-41 

9-76 
11-22 


1901.    1891. 


1901. 


48-72 
5003 


48-94 


1107 
11-04 


1106 


11-00 
11-56 
1014 
12-02 
8-31 
10-97 


11-07 
1200 


2-27 
2-91 
1-39 
3-34 
1-90 
3-52 


2-67 
205 


11-23  1    2-48 


4-91 
2-25 
4-27 
1-49 
3-85 


3-66 
3*31 


3-60 


The  proportionate  number  of  female  dependents  decreased  in  each  of 
the  Slates  during  the  ten  years,  and  the  average  for  Australasia  was 
only  36-23  per  cent,  in  1901  compared  with  39'89  per  cent,  in  1891. 
In  Queensland  alone  the  proportion  of  women  at  reproductive  ages 
shows  a  decline  during  the  period  ;  the  greatest  increase  is  shown  in 
Western  Australia,  where  the  proportion  is  now  much  higher  than  in 
any  other  State.  There  are  many  changes  in  the  proportions  of  female 
population  in  thft  various  States  at  ages  from  45  to  65,  but  the  general 
average  for  Australasia  is  much  the  same,  in  fact  the  figures  for  the 
Commonwealth  show  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  existed  tei\  years 
ago.  A  general  increase  is  noticeable  in  all  the  States  regarding  the 
number  of  females  aged  65  and  over,  the  only  exception  being  Western 
Australia. 

Centralisation  op  Population. 

One  of  the  most  notable  problems  in  the  progress  of  modem  civilisation 
is  the  tendency  of  the  population,  everywhere  exhibited  in  the  chief 
countries  of  the  world,  to  accumulate  in  great  cities.  Not  only  is  this 
apparent  in  England,  France,  and  other  countries  where  the  development 
of  manufactures  has  brought  about  an  entire  change  in  the  employments 
of  the  people,  and  has  necessarily  caused  the  aggregation  of  workers  in 
towns,  but  it  is  seen  also  in  the  United  States,  the  most  favoured 
country  for  the  agricultural  labourer.  It  is  noticed,  too,  that  in  all  new 
countries  there  is  a  tendency  for  immigrants  to  locate  themselves  in  and 
near  the  great  cities,  and  Australia  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
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The  progrdss  of  the  chief  cities  of  Australasia  has  been  remarkable,  and 
has  no  pandlel  among  the  cities  of  the  old  world.  Even  in  America  the 
rise  of  the  great  cities  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  rural  population,  but  in  Australia,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  was  presented  the  spectacle  of  magnificent  cities  growing  with 
marvdlous  rapidity,  and  embracing  within  their  limits  one-third  of  the 
population  of  the  states  of  which  they  are  the  seat  of  government.  The 
abnormal  aggregation  of  the  population  into  their  capital  cities  is  a  most 
unfortunate  element  in  the  progress  of  these  states,  and  as  regards  some 
of  them  is  becoming  more  marked  each  year. 

One  satisfactory  feature  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  population 
in  the  chief  cities  of  Australia  is  that  such  increase  has  not  taken  place 
through  absorption  of  the  rural  population.  In  all  new  countries 
the  tendency  has  been  for  immigrants  to  settle  in  or  near  the  principal 
tjowns  which  mostly  lie  near  the  seaboard,  and  the  fact  that  these  States 
possess  no  good  navigable  waterways  leading  from  the  interior  tends 
still  further  to  the  aggregation  of  population  in  the  cities. 

The  increase  in  the  population  of  the  chief  cities  of  Australasia  and 
the  estimated  numbers  of  their  inhabitants  at  the  various  census  periods, 
are  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  illustrates  the  remarkable 
progress  referred  to : — 


city. 


1841. 


1851. 


1861. 


1871. 


1881. 


1891. 


1901. 


Sydney  

Melbourne 

Brisbane. ....... 

Adelaide 

Perth 

Hobart 

Wdliugton.... 


29.973 

4,479 

*829 

t8,480 


53.924 

23.143 

2.643 

:14,677 


95,789    137,776 
139,916  '  206,780 


6.051  i 
18.303  , 


19,449 


15,029 
42,744 

6.244 
19,092 

7,908 


224,939 

383.283 

282,947 

490,896 

31,109 

93,657 

103.864 

133,252 

6,822 

8,447 

•21,118 

33,450 

20,663 

33,224 

487,900 

494,129 

119,428 

162,261 

36,274 

34,626 

49.344 


«  In  1846.        t  In  1840.        t  In  1860. 


The  aggregation  of  population  is  most  marked  in  the  cases  of  Mel- 
bourne and  Adelaide,  while  Sydney  is  also  conspicuous.  The  other  cities 
are  not  so  remarkable,  the  proportion  of  the  people  resident  in 
Wellington  especially  being  very  small.  The  proportion  of  population 
in  each  capital  compared  with  that  of  the  whole  State  is  shown  below 
for  the  last  four  census  periods. 


City. 


1871. 


1881. 


189L 


1901. 


Sydney  ... 
Melbourne 
Brisbane... 
Adelaide... 

Perth  

Hobart  ... 
WeUingtoD 


per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

27-34 

29-93 

33-86 

28-27 

32-81 

43-05 

12'5l 

14-57 

23-79 

23  03 

37  11 

41-59 

20-68 

19-60 

16-97 

18-76 

18-25 

22-81 

3  08 

4-20 

5-30 

per  cent. 
35-90 
4113 
23-73 
44-75 
19-70 
20-08 
6-39 
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Although  Wellington  is  the  capital  of  New  Zealand  it  in  exceeded  io 
population  by  Auckland,  Chnstchurch  and  Dunedin.  '8cill,  evea  in 
the  largest  of  these  cities — Auckland — the  population  is  not  mof^  than 
8*70  per  cent.,  and  in  the  four  together  ie  only  29*25  per  cent,  of  that 
of  the  whole  <rolony. 

The  folio  wins:  is  a  list  of  the  cities  and  most  important  towns  of 
Australasia,  with  their  populations  on  the  31st  March,  1901.  In  all  but 
the  most  important  towns,  where  the  suburbs  are  included,  the  popuU* 
tions  quoted  are  those  of  the  boroughs  or  mufnicipal  districts  : — 


City  or  Tofvni. 


New  South  Wales — 

Sydney 

Newcastle 

Broken  Hill 

Parram^tta  

Goulbum  

Maitland  ....^... 

Bathurst  

Orange  

Albury  

Tamworth 

lithgow    

Grafton 

Wagga  Wagga 

Victoria — 

Meiboame    

Ballarat 

Beudigo 

Geelong 

Eaglehawk   

Warrnambool  ... 

Stawell 

Castlemaine 

Maryborough  ... 

Queensland — 

Brisbane    

Rockhampton  ... 

TownsviUe    

€fympie 

Maryborough  ... 

Toowoomba 

Ipswich 

Mount  Morgan 
Charters  Tower* 
Bundaberg    


Population. 


Caty  or  Towro. 


487,900 

54,991 

27,500 

12,560 

10,612 

10,073 

9,223 

6,331 

6.823 

6,799 

6,268 

6.147 

5,108 

494,129 

43,823 

30.774 

18.289 

8,367 

6,404 

5,318 

5,703 

5,622 

119.428 

18,326 

12,717 

11,959 

10,159 

9,137 

8,637 

6,230 

5,523 

6,200 


South  Australia — 

Adelaide  

Port  Adelaide... 

PortPirie 

Mount  Gambler 

Western  Australia- 
Perth    

Frenumtle    

Kalffoorlle    

Boulder 

Coolgardie   

Albuiy 


Tasmania— 

Hobart 

launoeston  . 
Queenstown. 

Zeehan 

Beaconafield. 


New  Zealand — 

Auckland     

Chnstchurch  

Dunedin  

Wellington 

Napier 

Wanganui   

Nelson 

Palmerston  North 

Timaru 

Invercargill ......... 

Oamaru 

New  Plymouth  ... 
Thames 


162,261 

20,069 

7,963 

3,162 


36,274 
20,448 
6,652 
4,601 
4,249 
3,594 


34,625 

21,218 

5,051 

5,014 

2,658 


67.225 
57,041 
58,390 
49,344 

8,774 


7,010 
6,534 
6.424 
6,215 
4,836 
4,403 
4.009 


The  above  statemeat  shows  clearly  where  the  people  hare  settled,  for 
excluding  the  capitals,  there  are  only  five  cities  in  the  whole  of 
Australasia  with  a  population  of  over  40,000,  viz.,  Newcastle,  54,991 : 
Auckland,  67,226  ;  Dunedin,  52,390 ;  Ballarat,  43,823 ;  Chnstchurch, 
57,041 ;  and  of  these  five,  three  are  in  New  Zealand. 
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Birthplaces. 

One  of  the  subjects  of  inquiry  at  the  census  of  1901,  as  at  previous 
enumerations,  was  the  birthplaces  of  the  population.  The  result  of  the 
tabulation  shows  that  while  there  are  differences  in  the  component  parts 
of  the  population  in  the  several  states,  these  differences  are  slight,  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  in  Australasia — to  the  extent,  indeed, 
of  fully  95  per  cent. — are  of  British  origin.  Probably  the  population  of 
Australasia  is  more  homogeneous  than  that  of  most  European  countries ; 
for  even  in  Queensland,  where  people  of  foreign  descent  are  proportion- 
ately more  numerous  than  in  any  of  the  other  states,  they  only  amount 
to  8 '71  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  The  subjoined  table  shows  in 
a  condensed  form  the  results  of  the  tabulation  of  the  birthplaces  of  the 
population  of  each  state,  the  figures  being  exclusive  of  aborigines  : — 


BirthplacM. 

Xev  South  Wales  

Victoria 

<)ueen8land 

Sooth  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Taimsnia 

Anstrslia,  Stat«  not  specified 

Total,  Commonwealth  . . 

Xnr  Zealand  

Total,  Australasia 

Kngiand 

yfim 

Scotland    

Irvhnd  

Total,  United  Kingdom . . 

India  and  Ceylon    

<3uiada 

Other  British  Possessions 

Total,  British  Empire   . . 

Oencan  Empire 

France  and  Possessions 

BoMia    

Aoitria 

Svitrerland 

DenmarlL  and  Possessions   . . 

Sireden  and  Norway 

Italy   

Other    European    Countries 

and  Possessions. 
United  States  of  America .... 

Chinese  Empire 

Other  Foreign  Countries 

Total,  Foreign  Oountries. 

Bom  at  Sea 

tnspedfled  

Totsl  

2m 


^  Wa^**"   Victoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


South 
Australia 


Western 
Australia 


Tasmania 


New 

Zealand. 


977,176 

66,019 

14,968 

22,059 

887 

7,677 

468 


1.079,154 


10,589 


1,089,748 


126,117 

8,622 

80,717 

69,045 


220,401 


2,967 
1,068 
1,988 


1,816,097 


8,716 
2,129 
1,^62 
667 
464 
1,868 
8,190 

i,6n 

1,910 
8.180 

V,VKtf 

948 


86,844 


1,967 


1,488 


1,864,846 


22,408 
875,645 

8,010 
21,924 

1,479 
16,363 

1,000 


24,868 

10,272 

282,861 

2,884 

199 

1,308 

19 


4,146 
10,803 
607 
271,671 
058 
817 
985 


940,829 


9,022 


949,851 


321,911 

1,671 

323,482 


118.426 

8,705 

85,772 

61,462 


j- 68,689 

19,934 
87,636 


214,366 


126.159 


1,988 

993 

1,568 


1,476 
404 
857 


1,168,700 


452,878 


7,615 

958 

968 

404 

908 

1,022 

2.206 

1,526 

1,821 

2,141 

6,230 

878 


18,166 

870 

'464 

240 

441 

8,161 

2,142 

847 

682 

1,315 

8,472 

11,964 


26,662 


1,561 


48,264 
684 


6,157 


880 


1,201,070 


496,596 


289,442 
712 


14,122 
39,491 

2,595 
16.250 
52,368 

1,760 
81 


126,952 


2.075 

7,949 

288 

887 

96 

136,629 

14 


6,492 
12,683 
1,271 
1,676 
190 
8,720 
1,222 


2,704 


290,154 


37,787 
1,092 
6,786 

11,246 


66,860 


1,886 


348,350 

6,668 
226 
868 
164 
105 
262 
942 
816 
466 

528 

8,253 

386 


18,609 


641 


204 


862,604 


129,666 


25.880 

912 

6,397 

9,862 


41,551 


842 
267 

871 


178,187 


1,627 
280 
400 
418 
118 
820 
1,174 
1,854 
9S9 

1,035 
1,475 
1,288 


10,378 


817 


242 


184,124 


,147,938  i 
1,198  ! 


149,131 


12,658 

284 

2,986 

8,887 


19,815 


27,053 
516,106 
543,159 


111,964 

1,765 

47,858 

48,524 


206,111 


I 


607 


169,553 


1,286. 
1,439 
1,497 


762,492 


773 
56 
37 
28 
19 

155 

219 
50 

129 

287 

484 

41 


2,228 


698 


172,476 


4,217 
610 
484 

1,874 
888 

2,120 

2,827 
428 
870 

1,671 

2,902 

246 


18,682 


1,208 


442 


772,719 
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It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  natives  of  the  Australasian  states 
formed  three-fourths  of  the  population,  and  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  Australasian-bom  population  were  natives  of  the  particular  state  in 
which  they  were  enumerated,  the  only  exception  being  in  the  case  of 
Western  Australia.  The  percentage  of  the  people  born  in  the  state  in 
which  they  were  resident  at  the  time  of  the  census,  of  those  bom  in  the 
other  sta,tes,  and  of  the  total  Australasian-born  population  to  the  total 
population  of  each  state,  are  shown  below  : — 


Steto. 


P«rcentaire  to  Total  Populfttion  of— 


NatiTM 

of  State  of 

BnumeratSon. 


NatlTesof 
other  Stmtet. 


bom 
PopukiOon. 


Kew  Soath  Wales 

Victoria  

Qaeensland 

South  Australia... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 


72-20 
73-22 
57  01 
74*96 
28-64 
79-54 
66-83 


8-32 
6-20 
819 
6-10 
41-87 
7-28 
3-50 


80-52 
79-42 
65-20 
80-06 
70-51 
86-82 
70-33 


These  figures  show  that  proportionately  the  largest  Australasian-born 
population  is  to  be  found  in  Tasmania,  where  nearly  80  out  of  evciy  1(K» 
of  the  inhabitants  were  bom  in  the  state,  and  over  86  per  cent  were 
Australasians.  In  Queensland,  on  the  contrary,  nearly  one-third  thtt 
population  were  natives  of  countries  outside  Australasia,  and  only  57 
per  cent,  were  Queenslanders  by  birth.  The  low  proportion  of  native^ 
born  in  this  state  is  due  to  the  policy  of  state  assisted  immigration, 
which  is  still  in  force,  the  addition  to  the  population  from  this  aourc;* 
during  the  twenty-one  years  ended  with  1901,  amounting  to  168,716 
souls.  The  exodus  of  population  from  other  parts  of  the  Continent  to 
Western  Australia  is  evidenced  in  a  striking  manner,  as  persons  bom 
in  the  other  Australasian  states,  comprised  42  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  following  figures  set  forth  still  more  clearly  the  extoit  to 
which  each  state  is  indebted  fdt  population  to  its  neighbours  : — 


State. 


Number  of 

NAtlvet  of  other 

six  States 

enumerated. 


Kumber  of     | 
Natives  emnner-* 
4led  mother 
six  States. 


Gain 
to  State. 


Loss 
to  State. 


New  Soath  Walea. 

Victoria  

QtieeoBland 

South  Australia.... 
AVestem  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 


112,099 
73,206 
40,602 
17,548 
76,912 
12,488 
25,831 


74,111 
136,622 
22.739 
65,079 
3,809 
30,535 
26,791 


37,988 

7*33*03 
40 


63,416 
47^531 
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Next  to  the  Australasian^boni  popalation,  natiTes  of  tbe  United  King- 
dom were  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  in  each  State.  The  following 
table  shows  the  percentages  of  natives  of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  to  the  total  poimlation  of  each  state  : — 


sute. 


NativM  of- 


EnffUnd 
and  Walea. 


ScotlMid. 


Ireland. 


United 
Kingdom. 


New  South  Wales. 

Victoria 

Queenaland 

South  Australia. . . . 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania    

New  Zealand . 

Australasia  . 


9*58 

2-27 

9-70 

2-99 

13-82 

4-02 

10-73 

1*86 

14-30 

2-94 

7-54 

1-74 

14-73 

6-20 

11-19 

3-29 

4-43 
5-14 
7-68 
3-10 
5-36 
2-26 
5-63 


16-28 
17-92 
25-42 
15-69 
22-60 
11-54 
26-56 


5-02 


19-50 


It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  percentage  of  natives  of  the  United 
kingdom  would  be  highest  in  Queensland  which  has  introduced  a 
large  number  of  assisted  immigrants  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
Although  natives  of  England  and  Wales  are  numerically  stronger,  yet 
if  the  composition  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  be  taken 
into  consideration,  it  will  be  seen  that  Scotch  and  Irish  colonists  are 
proportionately  much  more  numerous  than  those  of  English  birth.  A 
<mrious  feature  of  the  information  is  the  apparent  preference  on  the 
port  of  Irishmen  for  Queensland  and  Scotsmen  for  New  Zealand. 

The  number  of  natives  of  parts  of  the  British  Empire  other  than  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Australasia  enumerated  in  these  states  was  very 
small,  amounting  only  to  the  following  percentages  of  the  total  popula- 
tion : — In  New  South  Wales,  0*44  per  cent.  ;  in  Victoria,  0-38  per 
<ent ;  in  Queensland,  0*55  per  cent.  ;  in  South  Australia,  0  37  per 
cent;  in  Western  Australia,  1*07  per  cent.;  in  Tasmania,  0  35  per 
cent. ;  and  in  New  Zealand,  0*54  per  cent. ;  average  for  Australasia, 
0-47  per  cent.  Natives  of  Canada  and  of  India  and  Ceylon  make  uj" 
the  majority  of  this  class,  which  numbered  only  21,319  altogether.  It 
is  not  considered  necessary  to  give  a  complete  tabulation  of  natives  of  all 
foreign  countries,  and  only  the  more  numei-ous  are  given  in  these  pages. 
Immigrants  from  GJermany  are  by  far  the  most  numerous.  The  Chinese 
are  next  in  point  of  numbers,  followed  by  Scandinavians,  while  natives 
of  the  United  States,  France  and  Italy  are  also  fairly  numerous. 
Polynesians  constitute  a  considerable  section  of  the  community  in 
Qneensland,  bat  are  ahnost  unknown  in  some  of  the  other  States. 
Tbe  percentages  to  the  total  popalation  of  each  State  of  natives  of 
Oermanj,  of  the  Scandinavian  Kingdoms  (Sweden  and  Norway  and 
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Denmark),  and  of  the  total  foreign-bom  population,  are  shown  in  ihf^ 
subjoined  table  : — 


Percentage  of— 

state. 

Oermani. 

ScandlnavianB. 

Total 
Fofeisn-bom 
Population. 

New  South  Wales 

0-64 
0-64 
2-66 
1-84 
0-83 
0-45 
0-55 

0-33 
0-27 
1-07 
0-26 
0-81 
0-22 
0-64 

2-61 

Victoria   

Qaeensland 

Soath  Australia 

2-15 
8-71 
3-73 

Western  Australia 

5*65 

Tasmania 

1-29 

New  Zealand    

2-41 

Australasia 

0-94 

0-28 

3-28 

It  will  be  Been  that  both  Germans  and  Scandinavians  are  propor- 
tionately most  numerous  in  Queensland,  where  together  they  amount 
to  3-72  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Germans  are  also  very  numerous* 
in  South  Australia,  and  Scandinavians  in  Western  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

The  remainder  of  the  population,  whose  birthplaces  were  stated,  is 
made  up  of  those  born  at  sea  ;  the  persons  w  hose  birthplaces  were 
unspecified,  numbered  8,511,  and  have  been  excluded  from  consideration 
in  computing  the  proportions  arrived  at  in  the  preceding  pages.  The 
proportion  of  the  population  born  at  sea  to  the  total  population  of  each 
state  is  shown  below  : — 

state.  Penons  born  at  Sea. 

Per  oentk 

New  South  Wales 0*16 

Victoria  0-13 

Queensland 0*12 

South  Australia 0-15 

Western  Australia 0'17 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 0-16 

Australasia 0*14 

From  the  returns  of  those  states  where  the  people  bom  at  sea  have 
been  classified  into  those  born  of  British  and  of  foreign  parentage,  it 
appears  that  the  great  majority  are  of  British  parentage. 


Conjugal  Condition. 

At  a  conference  of  statisticians  held  at  Sydney,  during  February 
1900,  it  was  decided  to  tabulate  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  people,  a» 
ascertained  by  the  ceasus    of    1901,    under    the  heads  of  ''Never 
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married,"  "Married/  "  Widowed/' and  "Divorced";  but  this  decision 
was  not  adhered  to  by  South  Australia  and  Tasmania,  where  the 
divorced  were  probably  included  under  the  heading  of  unmarried. 
For  the  sake  of  comparison  a  similar  classification  has  therefore 
been  made  in  the  tabulation  of  the  other  states.  The  people  who 
returned  themselves  as  "  divorced  "  on  the  census  schedules  were  very 
few  in  number,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  numbers 
were  wide  of  the  truth,  owing  to  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  many 
people  whose  marriage  bonds  had  been  severed  to  return  themselves 
as  "divorced"  in  the  census  schedules.  The  information  given  below  is 
not  absolutely  correct,  as  the  returns  of  Victoria  are  not  yet  complete, 
but  the  figures  have  been  estimated  from  those  of  the  other  states, 
having  due  regard  to  the  different  age  constitution  of  the  population. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  males  in  each  state  under 
the  headings  of  "  Unmarried,"  "  Married,"  and  "  Widowers  ";  and  the 
proportion  of  each  to  the  male  population.  The  figures  are  exclusive 
of  aborigines,  a  few  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  excepted,  and 
the  proportions  are  calculated  only  on  the  number  of  those  persons 
whose  conjugal  condition  was  set  down  : — 

Males, 


Sute. 


Unmarried. 


a 


a 
o 


c: 


w 

>■  o  O 

fiU  ^'fiU 


Married. 


a      s 
o     o 

2*-  S* 

**  a  O 
04  °Q^ 


Widower*. 


I 

a 


o     o 

too 


Total 


New  South  Wales  ... 

Victoria    

Queensland  

SoQth  Australia  

Western  Australia ... 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth   ... 
Kew  Zealand  

Australasia  


486,977 
412,512 
196,740 
124,566 
77,567 
60,952 


1,359,314 
273,113 


1,632,427 


per 
cent. 

per 
cent. 

per 
cent. 

68-59 

203,527 

28-66 

19,501 

2-75 

68-31 

172,590 

28-58 

18,781 

3-11 

71  -34 

72,213 

2619 

6,812 

2-47 

67-54 

54,754 

29-69 

5,102 

2-77 

68-91 

32,063 

28-49 

2,932 

2-60 

68-24 

25,807 

28-89 

2,560 

2-87 

68-79 

560.954 

28-39 

55,688 

2-82 

67-90 

118,475 

29-45 

10,653 

2-65 

68*64 

679,429 

28-57 

66,341 

2-79 

710,005 
603,883 
275,765 
184,422 
112,562 
89,319 

1,975,956 
402,241 

2,378,197 


The  figures  show  that  only  28-39  per  cent,  of  the  male  population  of 
the  Commonwealth  is  married.  The  rates  are  fairly  uniform  throughout 
Australasia  with  the  single  exception  of  Queensland,  where  unmarried 
males  form  71*34  percent,  of  the  male  population.     The  following  table 
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shows  similar  information  regarding  the  female  population  of  Aastral- 
asia : — 


FemalM. 


* 

Unmarried.        i          Uarried. 

Widows. 

SUte. 

Number. 

Proportion 
of  Female 
Population. 

Number. 

Proportion 
of  Female 
Population. 

Number. 

III 

T<ilaL 

New  South  Wales  ... 
Victoria    

403,293 
369,789 
138,568 
112,122 
41,046 
52,593 

per 
cent. 

62-64,    206.319 
61  *89  :    104. 45U 

per 
cent. 
3200 
32-55 
32-46 
31*06 
37*98 
30-78 

35,229 
33,236 
10,218 
10,719 
3,112 
4,672 

per 
cent. 
5*46 
5-56 
4-64 
6-02 
437 
5-66 

644,841 
697,4» 

QueenHlaod  

62-91 
62*92 
57-65 
63*57 

71,469 
56,341 
27,043 

2»,856 

South  Auatralia    

Western  Australia ... 

178,182 
71,201 

V»i#      «#«          1                      ^^,— -^w 

Commonwealth    . . . 
New  Zealand  

1,117,411 
230,510 

1«347,921 

62-261    580,066 

62-94  i    117,821 

1 

32-32 
3217 

97,186 
17,902 

o'ASt 
4*89 

5-32 

i,7w.«e 

366,233 

1 

62-38  1    697,887 

•» 

32*30 

115,087 

2,100,895 

The  smallest  proportion  of  unmarried  females  is  in  Western  Australia, 
where  the  largest  proportionate  number  of  adult  males  is  to  be  found. 
From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  unmarried  males  are 
largely  in  excess  of  unmarried  females  in  each  state.  The  following 
table  shows  the  excess  of  unmarried  males  over  females,  and  the  number 
of  unmarried  females  to  1,000  unmarried  males : — 


Bute. 

Exceaeot 

Unmarried  Males 

over 

Cnmanied  Females. 

Number  of 

to  1,000 
Umnarried  >lalc& 

New  South  Wales 

83,684 
42,723 
58,172 
12,444 
36,521 
8,359 

828 

Victoria    

Queensland    

896 
703 

South  Australia  

900 

Western  Australia  

529 

Tasmania 

869 

Commonwealth   

241,903 
42,603 

821 

New  Zealand   

844 

Australasia  

284,606 

825. 

The  proportion  of  unmarried  females  is  lowest  in  Western  Auatmlia 
and  Queensland,  the  two  States  which  have  gained  most  through 
immigration  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  is  highest  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, Victoria,  and  Tasmania,  where  the  gain  has  been  small.  As  the 
population  of  the  two  states  first  mentioned  has  been  largely  recruited 
from  the  other  states  it  is  evident  that  the  movement  of  popolatioB 
has  been  chiefly  of  unmarried  males  animated  by  a  desire  to  bettrr 
their  ])osition. 
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Amongst  the  widowed^  females  largely  outnumber  males,  as  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  higlier  death-rate  and  the  proportionately  larger 
immbiBr  of  males  remarried. 

Native  Races. 

At  the  G61I8II8  of  1901  only  47,296  aborigines  were  enumerated,  of 
of  whom  43,611  were  full-blooded  aborigines  or  half-castes  in  a  nomadic 
condition,  and  3,685  were  half-castes  living  in  a  state  of  civilisation, 
and  these  have  been  included  in  the  general  population.  The  following 
table  shows  the  distribution  of  each  class  amongst  the  various  States. 


Kumbw  of  Aborigines. 

state. 

Fuli-blooded 
and  noauulic 
Half-ca6toe. 

Civilised 
Half-oastes. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales ' 

4,287 

271 

6,670 

27,123 

5,260 

3,147 

381 

* 

a 

* 

157 

7,4.34 

Victoria  

652 

QveenalaDd 

Soath  Australia 

6,670 

27,l2:i 

\V  eatem  Aaatralia 

5,260 

Taaman  ia - 

157 

Total 

43,611 

3,685 

47,296 

^  Indudad  with  full-blooded  aborifpnes. 

These  figures  only  represent  aborigines  enumerated  at  the  census,  and 
except  in  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  New  South  Wales,  they  must  not  be 
taken  as  indicating  the  strength  of  the  aboriginal  population.  The 
native  aboriginal  race  is  extinct  in  Tasmania,  and  practically  so  in 
Tictoria  where  the  number  recorded  was  only  271.  The  aborigines  in 
New  South  Wales  totalled  7,434  at  the  census  of  1901,  and  as  their 
number  was  8,280  ten  years  previously,  they  are  apparently  decreasing 
at  a  rate  slightly  in  excess  of  1  per  cent,  yearly.  In  Queensland  only 
(,670  aborigines  were  enumerated,  but  their  full  strength  is  estimated 
at  25,000^  while  in  South  Australia,  although  27,123  were  enumerated 
the  total  number  cannot  be  far  short  of  50,000.  The  census  of  Western 
Aastralia  included  only  those  aboriginals  within  the  bounds  of  settle^ 
ment,  and  as  large  portions  of  this,  the  gi'eatest  in  area  of  all  the 
Australian  States,  are  as  yet  unexplored  it  is  evident  that  the  number 
shown,  5,260,  gives  no  idea  as  to  the  total  aboriginal  population.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  aborigines  in  Western  Australia  are  fully  70,000 
in  number,  which  would  make  the  total  aboriginal  population  of  the 
continent  about  153,000.  The  difficulty  of  enumerating  the  aborigines, 
even  in  the  civilised  area  of  Australia,  will  be  apparent  when  their 
migratory  habits  are  considered ;  and  as  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
their  number  lives  outside  the  bounds  of  civilisation,  in  practically 
^utexplored  territory,   this  estimate  of    their   numerical   strength   is 
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advanced  with  the  utmost  diffidence.  The  Maoris,  who  are  popularlj 
supposed  to  be  the  original  natives  of  New  Zealand,  are  quite  a  different 
race  from  the  aborigines  of  Australia.  They  are  gifted  with  a  oonaider* 
able  amount  of  intelligence,  are  quick  at  imitation,  and  brave  even  to 
rashness. 

Their  numbers,  as  ascertained  at  various  census  periods,   were  as 
follow : — 


Year. 

Halei. 

Fenutl«8. 

ToteL 

1881  

24,368 

19,729 

44,097 

1886 

22,840 

19,129 

41,969 

1891 

22,861 

19,132 

41,993 

1896 

21,673 

18,181 

39,864 

1901 

23,112 

20,031 

43,143 

The  figures  for  1901  include  31  Morions,  who  are  supposed  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  same  race  as  the  Maoris.  -It  is  thought  that  both  races 
came  from  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  but  the  Morioris  preceded  the 
Maoris  by  many  years.  They  held  possession  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Maoris,  whose  superior  numbers  enabled  them  to  overcome  the  original 
possessors,  and  drive  them  from  the  mainland  to  the  surrounding  isles, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  Chatham  Islands  that  a  small  remnant  of  their 
race  is  left. 

In  the  totals  given  for  1896  and  1901  there  are  included  3,503  and 
3,123  half-castes  respectively,  who  were  living  as  members  of  Maori 
tribes.  It  is  said  that  when  New  Zealand  was  first  colonised,  the 
number  of  Maoris  was  fully  120,000 ;  but  this,  like  all  other  estimates 
of  aboriginal  population,  is  founded  on  very  imperfect  information. 
So  far  as  the  above  table  shows,  their  number  has  been  almost 
stationary  during  the  la^st  twenty  years  ;  in  fact,  during  the  last  quin- 
quennial period  there  was  an  increase  of  3,289  persons. 


Alien  Races. 

The  number  of  aliens  in  Australasia  at  the  time  of  the  census  cannot 
be  ascertained,  as  only  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  was  the 
information  shown.  The  figures  for  the-se  two  States  were  a.^ 
follows  : — 


Alien  Races. 


In  New  South  Wales.       In  Queensland. 


Chinese , 

Pacific  Islanders 

Japanese    

Hindoos  and  Cingalese 
Other  aliens , 

Total 


No. 

No. 

11,263 

U,313 

467 

9,327 

161 

2,269 

1,681 

939 

1,281 

1,7H7 

14,833 

23,635 
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These  figures  show  that  the  aliens  number  10*95  per  1,000  of  the 
population,  exclusive  of  aborigines,  in  New  South  Wales,  and  47*59 
per  1,000  in  Queensland.  In  the  other  States  the  proportions  would 
not  be  so  large,  as  the  employment  afforded  by  the  sugar  industry  is 
responsible  for  the  introduction  of  the  Pacific  Islanders  to  Queensland 
in  such  large  numbers,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  influx  of 
Hindoos  into  New  South  Wales. 

The  further  immigration  of  Pacific  Islanders  to  Australia  is  now 
restricted  by  the  Pacific  Islands  Labourers  Bill.  This  Act  is  particu- 
larly directed  against  the  continued  employment  of  these  aliens  on  the 
sugar  plantations,  and  under  its  provisions  only  a  certain  limited 
number  will  be  allowed  to  enter  Australia  up  to  the  Slst  March,  1904. 
After  that  date  their  further  immigration  is  prohibited,  and  all  agree- 
ments for  their  employment  must  terminate  on  the  31st  December,  1906, 
when  any  Pacific  Islander  found  in  Australia  will  be  deported. 

The  influx  of  Hindoos  and  other  Eastern  races  has  long  caused  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness  amongst  the  people  of  Australia,  and  restrictive 
l^islation  was  already  in  force  in  some  of  the  States  prior  to  federa- 
tion. One  of  the  first  measures  passed  by  the  Federal  Parliament  was 
the  Immigration  Restriction  Act,  which  provides  for  the  exclusion  of 
any  person  who,  when  a.sked  to  do  so,  fails  to  write  out  and  sign  a 
passage  of  fifty  words  in  a  European  language  specified  by  an  officer  of 
the  Customs.  The  Act  does  not  apply,  however,  to  persons  in  posses- 
sion of  certificates  of  exemption,  to  His  Majesty's  land  and  sea  forces, 
to  the  master  and  crew  of  any  public  vessel  of  any  Government,  to  any 
person  duly  accredited  by  any  Government,  to  a  wife  accompanying 
her  husband  if  he  is  not  a  prohibited  immigrant,  to  all  children  under 
18  years  of  age  accompanying  their  father  or  mother  if  the  latter  are 
not  prohibited  immigrants,  or  to  any  person  who  satisfies  an  officer  of 
the  Customs  that  he  has  been  formerly  domiciled  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  number  of  Chinese  in  the  various  States  had  increased  so 
rapidly  prior  to  1880  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  by  the  Govern- 
ments to  enact  prohibitive  laws  against  the  immigration  of  these 
aliens,  and  their  migration  from  one  State  to  another.  For  several 
years  a  poll-tax  of  £10  was  imposed,  but  this  was  not  considered 
snfficieitly  deterrent,  and  in  New  South  Wales,  in  accordance  with 
the  most  recent  legislation  on  the  subject,  masters  of  vessels  are  for- 
bidden under  a  heavy  penalty  to  bring  more  than  one  Chinese  to  every 
300  tons,  and  a  poll-tax  of  £100  is  charged  on  landing.  In  Victoria, 
Queensland,  and  South  Australia  no  poll-tax  is  imposed,  but  masters 
of  vessels  may  bring  only  one  Chinese  to  every  500  tons  burden.  The 
Western  Australian  Act  was  similar  to  that  in  the  three  last-named 
States  until  recently,  but  has  now  been  superseded  by  the  Coloured 
Immigrants  Restnction  Act.  Tasmania  allows  one  Chinese  passenger 
to  every  100  tons,  and  imposes  a  poll-tax  of  £10.  In  New  Zealand  an 
Act  similar  to  the  Tasmanian  Act  was  in  force  until  1896,  when  the 
poll-tax  was  raised  to  £100,  and  the  number  of  passengers  restricted 
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to  one  for  every  200  tons  burden.  These  stringent  regulations  bave  had 
tbe  effect  of  greatly  restricting  tbe  influx  of  this  undesirable  class  of 
immigrants,  and  at  the  census  of  1901  they  numbered  only  36y08S,  as 
against  42,521  ten  years  previously.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  Chinese  in  each  State  at  the  Ave  last  census  periods  : — 


state. 


New  Soath  Wales 

Victoria 

Qaeenaland 

(South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth  ... 
New  Zealand  

Australasia  ... 


187L 


7,220 

17,933 

3,905 


28.460 


1^205 

14vl56 

12,128 

9,377 

11,229 

8,574 

4,151 

3.997 

145 

917 

844 

1,0S>6 

38,702 

38,077 

5,004 

4,444 

43,706 

^,521 

11,2B 
7,242 
9,313 
3«2S3 
1,502 


33,231 
2,837 


36,0» 


*  luformatioii  not  available. 


The  decrease  in  the  Chinese  population  will  be  nu>re  apparent  when 
it  is  stated  that  in  1901  they  only  numbered  7*94  per  1,000  of  the 
population  in  Australasia  as  against  11*16  in  1891. 


Naturalisatioit, 

The  Acts  relating  to  the  naturalisation  of  aliens  do  not  difter  very 
materially  in  any  of  the  states.  In  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  aliens  may  hold  and 
acquire  both  real  and  personal  property,  but  may  not  qualify  for  any 
office  nor  have  any  rights  or  privileges  except  such  as  are  expressly 
conferred  upon  them,  while  in  Queensland  and  Tasmania  they  may 
hold  personal  property,  but  lands  for  twenty-one  years  only. 

In  every  state  except  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and 
Queensland  every  alien  of  good  repute  residing  within  the  state  who 
desires  to  become  naturalised  may  present  a  memorial  signed  by  himself, 
and  verified  upon  oath,  stating  his  name,  age,  birthplace,  residence, 
occupation,  and  length  of  residence  in  the  state,  and  his  desire  to 
settle  therein,  together  with  all  other  grounds  on  which  he  seeks  to 
obtain  the  rights  of  naturalisation,  and  apply  for  a  certificate,  wkick 
the  Governor  may  grant  if  he  thinks  fit  After  the  letters  of  natural* 
isation  have  been  received  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  taken,  the  holder 
becomes  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  which  are  conferred  upon  subjects 
of  His  Majesty.  In  New  South  Wales  it  is  insisted  that  the  i^plioant 
must  have  resided  there  for  at  least  five  years  befctt«  he  can  be 
naturalised,  and  he  must  present,  together  with  his  own  statutoiy 
declaration  stating  his  name,  age,  birthplace,  occupation  and  residence. 
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a  like  declaration  of  some  other  person  as  to  his  term  of  residence  in 
the  state ;  in  South  Australia  six  months'  residence  is  compulsor}%  Avhile 
in  Queensland  an  Asiatic  or  African  alien  must  be  married  and  have 
liis  wife  living  in  the  state,  and  must  have  resided  in  the  state  for  three 
years,  when  he  must  present  a  similar  memorial  to  that  cited  above.  If 
the  application  is  granted,  he  becomes  entitled  to  all  privileges  except 
that  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 

In  all  the  states  any  alien  woman  marrying  a  natural-bom  subject 
becomes  and  is  deemed  to  be  naturalised,  and  any  person  resident  in 
the  state  who  has  obtained  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  in  any  British 
possession,  and  who  presents  such  certificate,  and  further  satisfies  the 
Governor  that  he  is  the  person  named  in  the  certificate,  and  that  such  was 
obtained  without  fraud,  may  be  granted  a  certificate  of  naturalisation 
without  any  further  residence  in  the  state  being  required  of  him. 

The  rights  of  naturalisation  are  refused  the  Chinese  in  some  of  the 
states,  viz.,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  Western 
Australia.  Germans-  have  availed  themselves  most  largely  of  the 
privileges,  having  taken  out  about  one-half  of  the  certificates  granted. 

The  number  of  naturalised  persons  in  New  South  Wales  at  the 
oensoa  date  was  3,619,  of  whom  3,265  were  males  and  354  females*  Of 
this  total  no  less  than  1,512  males  and  218  females  were  Germans^ 
representing  nearly  47  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  The  information 
is  not  available  for  any  of  the  other  Commonwealth  states ;  but  in  New 
Zealand  the  number  of  naturalised  persons  was  4,672. 

The  number  of  persons  naturalised  in  Australasia  during  1900  was 
1,929,  distributed  amongst  the  various  states  as  follows  : — 


State. 

Gennans 

and  other 

German* 

speaking 

nations. 

Soan- 

Chinese. 

Othexs. 

Total 

New  South  VValm   ... 
Victoria 

103 
154 
165 
88 
118 
4 

79 
73 
60 

47 
61 

1 

"22 

7 

138 
165 
127 
40 
201 
9 

320 
392 

QnfM^rii&land    

352 

South  Australia   

Western  Aiuitralia  ... 
Tiwrnanin.  , , 

175 

402 

21 

CoTTunon  wealth . . . 
New  Zealand 

632 
86 

321 
50 

29 

4 

680 
127 

l,6f,2 
267 

Aastndasia-  

718 

371 

33 

807 

1,929 
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IT  would  have  been  strange  if  communities  so  prosperous  as  the 
Australasian  States  had  neglected  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  the  children.  This  duty,  so  vitally  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
has  been  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  important  which  the  State  could 
be  called  upon  to  discharge.  In  every  province  of  the  group,  ample 
provision  has  been  made  for  public  instruction — such  provision,  indeed, 
in  some  cases,  extending  far  beyond  what  has  been  done  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  old  world.  In  addition  to  a  system  of  primary  educa- 
tion, in  all  the  states  there  are  grammar  and  high  schools,  by  means 
of  which  those  who  have  the  desire  may  qualify  for  the  higher  studies 
of  the  University.  So  bountiful  is  the  provision  made  by  the  State  that 
in  most  cases  the  cost  of  education  is  merely  nominal,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  parents  ceases  to  be  an  excuse  for  the  ignorance  of  the  children. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  very  early  days  of  colonisation  but  little  attention 
was  paid  to  education ;  but  so  soon  as  the  sharp  struggle  for  bare 
existence  was  over,  attem])ts  were  made  to  provide  means  of  instruction 
for  the  rising  generation,  and  the  foundations  were  laid  of  an  educational 
system  that  is  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  these  young  com- 
munities. The  religious  bodies  were  naturally  the  first  to  build  schools 
and  pro%'ide  teach  era ;  but  there  was  always  a  large  proportion  of  persons 
who  objected  to  denominationalism,  principally  those  who  belonged  to 
denominations  which  were  not  subsidised  by  the  State  ;  hence  there 
arose  a  national  or  non-sectarian  system,  which  has  in  the  course  of  time 
almost  monopolised  the  educational  field. 

In  all  the  Australasian  provinces  the  State  system  of  education  is 
secular.  Compulsory  clauses  find  a  place  in  the  Acts  of  the  various 
states  ;  but  the  enforcement  of  these  is  not  everywhere  equally 
.strict.  In  Victoria,  for  example,  compulsory  attendance  at  school  has 
been  rigorously  insisted  upon,  while  in  Queensland  the  principle  of 
compulsion  has  been  allowed  to  remain  almost  in  abeyance,  and  in 
the  other  states  it  has  been  enforced  with  varying  degrees  of  strict- 
ness. In  Victoria,  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  Western  Australia,  and 
South  Australia  the  primary  education  provided  by  the  State  is  entirely 
free  of  charge  to  the  parents ;  in  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania 
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small  fees  are  charged,  but  these  are  not  enforced  where  the  parents  can 
reasonably  plead  poverty. 
The  statutory  school-age  in  each  State  is  as  follows  : — 

New  South  Wales   over  6  and  under  14  years. 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia    

TVestem  Australia  

Tasmania    

Kew  Zealand 


6 

13 

6 

12 

7 

13 

6 

14 

7 

13 

7 

13 

9» 


i9 


if 


» 


»> 


9t 


In  New  South  Wales,  for  many  years,  a  dual  system  of  education  was  in 
existence.  The  four  State-aided  denominations — ^the  Church  of  England, 
Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and  Wesleyan  bodies — had  schools  sup- 
ported by  annual  votes  from  Parliament,  administered  under  the  control 
of  the  head  of  each  denomination  for  the  time  being.  There  were  also 
National  schools,  likewise  supported  by  the  State,  but  under  the  control 
of  a  Board  appointed  by  the  Government.  This  plan  was  found  to  be 
costly  and  wasteful  in  the  extreme,  for  in  many  country  towns  there 
were  in  existence  several  small  and  inefficient  competing  schools  where 
the  total  number  of  children  was  not  more  than  sufficient  for  one  well 
conducted  establishment.  So  strongly  was  this  evil  felt  that  changes  in 
the  law  were  made  from  time  to  time,  until  at  length  the  denominational 
system  was  abolished  altogether,  and  one  general  and  comprehensive 
plan  of  public  instruction  adopted  in  its  place.  This  reform  was  not 
accomplished  without  much  agitation,  extending  over  a  considerable 
period.  A  league  was  formed  with  the  object  of  securiug  the  establish- 
ment of  secular,  compulsory,  and  free  education,  and  in  1880,  under  the 
auspices  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,*the  measure  establishing  the  present  system 
became  law.  Education  in  the  public  schools  is  now  non-sectarian, 
though  facilities  are  afforded  to  clergymen  to  give  religious  instruction 
within  specified  school-hours  to  children  whose  parents  belong  to  their 
denomination  and  desire  that  this  instruction  shall  be  given.  It  is 
compulsory,  and  fi^ee  to  all  who  cannot  afford  to  pay,  while  a  merely 
nominal  fee  is  charged  to  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  cost  of  the  teaching  of  their  children.  For  secondary  education 
there  are  a  number  of  superior  and  high  schools  entirely  supported  by 
the  State,  besides  numerous  colleges,  grammar  schools,  and  denominational 
schools  which  obtain  no  assistance  from  the  Government,  excepting  the 
Sydney  Grammar  School,  which  receives  a  statutory  endowment  of 
£1,500.  Scholarships  and  bursaries  have  been  founded  in  connection 
with  many  of  these  schools.  The  University  of  Sydney,  which  is  liberally 
endowed  by  private  individuals  as  well  as  by  the  State,  grants  degrees 
which  rank  with  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.     Educational  affairs  in 
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the  State  are  under  the  direciion  of  a  Minister  for  Public  Insiructioii. 
In  1902  'two  Commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  Government  of 
New  South  Wales  to  viisit  Europe  and  America  and  report  upon  the 
best  educational  methods  pursued  in  those  countries.  Special  attention 
-will  be  devoted  by  this  Commission  to  the  question  of  technical  education. 

In  Victoria,  under  an  Act  passed  in  1872,  a  system  of  free,  comptd- 
sory,  and  secular  primary  education  is  in  force,  under  a  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  who  is  responsible  to  Parliament.  The  compulsory 
clause  is  very  strictly  enforced,  especially  in  the  large  towns,  and 
education  is  entirely  &ee  as  regards  the  ordinary  subjects  of  primair 
instruction,  while  the  teachers  are  allowed  to  impart  instruction  in 
additional  subjects,  for  which  a  small  fee  is  payable.  The  teaching  of 
religion  is  strictly  forbidden  during  school-hours,  and  at  no  time  must  a 
State  teacher  give  religious  instruction.  At  the  close  of  1901  an 
important  Bill  to  amend  the  Education  Act  was  passed  The  main  pro- 
visions of  this  measure  were  designed  to  strengthen  the  compulaonr 
clauses  of  the  Act,  and  to  raise  the  age  at  which  children  can  be 
excused  from  attendance  at  school  to  14  years.  No  certificates  of 
•exemption  can  be  granted  to  a  child  below  12  years  of  c^e.  A  Director 
of  Education  has  been  appointed  who  will,  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
Minister,  admioiater  all  laws  relating  to  education.  Secondary  education 
is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  private  or  denominational  establish- 
ments. The  higher  education  is  supplied  by  the  Uuiversityy  with  its 
affiliated  coUegea 

The  Education  Department  in  Queensland  is  administered  by  the 
Secretary  for  Public  Instruction.  The  Act  now  in  force  was  passed  in 
1875,  and  is  of  a  tolerably  liberal  character,  primary  education  being 
secular  and  free.  An  Amendment  Act  came  into  operation  in  1898, 
<^xtending  the  range  of  subjects  taught  in  Stato  schools  and  reducing 
the  number  taught  in  the  Provisional  schools.  In  July,  1900,  seven 
attendance  officers  were  appointed,  and  steps  taken  to  put  in  operation 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1875  regarding  regular  attendance  at  schooL 
These  officers  did  excellent  service  during  the  year,  but,  with  a  \iew  t<> 
economy,  it  is  proposed  to  retire  them  in  1 902,  and  relegate  their  duties 
to  the  police.  The  public  schools  are  divided  into  two  classes,  termed 
State  and  Provisional  schools.  A  State  school  must  have  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  not  less  than  thirty  children,  and  the  local  district 
must  contribute  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  establishing,  maintaining,  rep^i^ 
ing,  and  making  additions  to  the  building.  In  1899,  Provisional  schools 
which  had  previously  received  a  subsidy  not  exceeding  £50  for  any 
single  school,  and  not  more  than  half  the  cost  of  new  buildings  and 
furniture,  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  regard  to  Grovenunent 
grants  as  the  State  schools.  Secondary  education  is  provided  by  grsimnar 
schools,  which  are  liberally  assisted  by  the  State.  The  State  has  no 
University  of  its  own,  but  sends  a  fair  number  of  students  to  the 
Universities  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  Tlie  system  <^  extension  lectures 
in  connection  with  the  University  of  Sydney  hss  been  extended  tu 
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Qaeensland  ;    and  the   Government  has  ^yen   consideration   to  the 
question  of  the  establishment  of  a  University  in  Brisbane. 

The  South  Australian  system  of  primary  education,  which  was  intro- 
duced in  its  present  form  in  1B78.  is  very  similar  to  the  systems  already 
described.  Public  instruction  in  the  State  is  presided  over  by  a 
raqmnsible  Minister,  with  an  Inspector-General  and  other  officials.  It 
in  compulsory,  secular,  and  free.  Until  the  end  of  1891  a  small  weekly 
fee  was  payable  by  all  parents  able  to  do  so ;  but  at  the  beginning  of 
1892  primary  instruction  was  made  free  until  the  scholar  reached  the 
age  of  13  years  or  had  been  educated  to  the  compulsory  standard,  and 
in  1898  the  remaining  fees  were  abolished  by  the  Minister  for  Educa- 
tion. Children  who  have  attained  a  certain  standard  of  education  are 
exempt  from  compulsory  attendance.  Religious  instruction  is  not  allowed 
except  out  of  ordinary  school-hours.  There  are  two  secondary  schools 
in  connection  with  the  Department — the  Advanced  School  for  Girls  at 
Adelaide,  where  pupils  are  prepared  for  the  University  Public  Examina- 
tioDS,  and  the  Agricultural  School,  where  boys  are  prepared  for  entrance 
to  the  School  of  Mines  and  Agricultural  GoUege.  In  addition  there 
are  numerous  high-class  private  and  denominational  establishments ;  and 
the  University  of  Adelaide,  though  small,  is  efficient. 

Under  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1871,  primary  education 
in  Western  Australia  is  imparted  in  Government  schools,  which  are 
entirely  supported  by  the  State.  An  Amendment  Act  passed  in  1893 
placed  educational  affairs  in  the  State  under  the  control  of  a  responsible 
Minister,  and  afforded  facilities  for  special  religious  teaching,  half-^n-hour 
per  day  being  allotted  to  clergymen  for  the  instruction  of  children  of 
the  same  denomination.  Another  Amendment  Act  which  came  into 
force  in  1894  abolished  payment  by  results,  and  gave  powers  for  the 
enforcement  of  compulsory  attendance.  Until  1895,  private  schools 
were  also  aasisted  from  the  public  purse,  on  condition  of  submitting  to 
Oovemment  inspection  in  secular  subjects  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  that 
year  an  Act  was  passed  abolishing  the  system  of  annual  grants  to  denomi- 
national schools,  and  providing  that  during  the  year  1896  the  State 
should  hand  over,  as  compensation  for  the  abolition  of  these  subsidies, 
the  sum  of  XI  5,000,  to  be  divided  between  the  schools  in  like  propor- 
tions to  those  which  governed  the  distribution  of  the  annual  vote  in  1895. 
Under  the  regulations  of  1895,  children  were  entitled  to  free  education 
on  account  of  inability  to  pay  the  fees,  of  living  more  than  1  mile  from 
school,  of  having  made  400  half-day  attendances  in  the  previous  year, 
or  of  other  reasons  approved  by  the  Minister,  but  the  Education  Act 
which  came  into  operation  in  1899  gave  free  education  to  all  children 
of  compulsory  school  age.  There  is  a  high  school  at  Perth,  which  is 
sabsidised  by  the  State;  and  further  encouragement  is  given  to  secondary 
instruction  by  the  institution  of  scholarships  which  are  open  to  com- 
petition. 

In  Tasmania  the  Treasurer  holds  the  portfolio  of  Education,  and 
has  especial  charge  of  matters  relating  to  primary  instruction.     The 
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permanent  head  of  the  department  is  styled  Director  of  Education. 
There  are  public  schools  in  every  coimtry  town  throughout  the  State, 
and  several  in  Hobart  and  Launceston.  The  principle  of  compulsion  is 
in  force  in  these  two  towns,  the  school  age  being  from  7  to  13  years  ; 
and  special  religious  instruction  is  given  by  the  Church  of  Eln^land 
clergy  out  of  school-hours.  Secondary  education  was  at  one  time 
encouraged  by  exhibitions,  but  none  have  been  granted  since  1893. 
The  University  of  Tasmania  was  established  in  1890,  and  at  first  was 
merely  an  examining  body,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1893  a 
building  was  acquired  and  teaching  provided  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
students  to  graduate  in  Arts,  Science,  and  Laws.  The  first  degree, 
one  of  B.A.,  was  taken  in  1894.  The  Government  grants  the  insti- 
tution an  annual  subsidy,  the  amount  voted  by  Parliament  in  1901 
being  MfiOO. 

Education  at  the  public  schools  of  New  Zealand  is  free  (except  that 
at  such  as  are  also  district  high  schools  fees  are  charged  for  instruction 
in  the  higher  branches)  and  purely  secular.  Tlie  attendance  of  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  13  years  Ls  compulsory,  except  in 
cases  where  special  exemptions  have  been  granted.  There  is  a  separate 
Department  of  Education,  presided  over  by  one  of  the  responsible 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  as  in  the  other  pro^^nce8  of  Australasia.  The 
whole  colony  has  been  divided  into  school  districts,  each  presided  orer 
by  a  local  Board,  and  a  capitation  grant  of  £3  15s.  per  head  is  paid  by 
the  State  for  every  child  in  average  attendance,  and,  in  addition,  1&  6d. 
per  child  in  support  of  scholarships,  with  other  grants  for  school- 
buildings,  training  of  teachers,  etc.  In  districts  where  there  are  few 
or  no  Europeans,  native  schools  are  maintained  for  the  Maori  children. 
High  schools,  colleges,  and  grammar  schools  provide  the  means  for 
acquiring  secondary  education  ;  and  the  University  of  New  Zealand, 
like  those  of  the  Commonwealth  states,  is  empowered  to  confer  the  same 
degrees  as  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  except  as  regards 
Divinity.  It  is,  however,  only  an  examining  body,  the  undergraduates 
keeping  their  terms  at  the  affiliated  colleges — ^the  University  of  Otago, 
the  Canterbury  College,  the  Auckland  University  College,  and  th<* 
Victoria  College  at  Wellington. 


State  Schools. 

Exclusive  of  the  native  schools  established  by  the  New  Zealand 
Government  for  the  instruction  of  the  Maori  children,  there  were  8,689 
public  schools  in  Australasia  at  the  close  of  the  year  1901.  The  number 
in  operation  in  each  of  the  states,  as  well  as  in  New  Zealand,  will  be 
seen  on  reference  to  the  table  given  below.  As  a  rule,  secondary  edu- 
cation is  provided  by  private  institutions,  and  the  figures  quoted  may 
be  taken  as  representing  primary  schools ;  but  in  New  South  Wales  there 
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are  five  higb  schools,  which  it  is  customary  to  include  with  the  others. 
The  secondary  schools  in  New  Zealand  are  excluded  from  the  returns  : — 


state. 


State 
Schools. 


New  South  Wales   ... 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia  

Western  Australia   ... 
Tasmania   

Commonwealth 
Xew  Zealand     

Australasia    ... 


Teachers  employed,  exclusive 
of  Sewing  Mistresses. 


2,818 

2,829 

2,244 

1,948 

1.897 

2,665 

960 

1,102 

1,208 

706 

402 

916 

242 

238 

339 

338 

225 

435 

7,012 

6,693 

7,807 

1,677 

1,406 

2,217 

8,689 

8,099 

10,024 

6,073 
4,562 
2,310 
1,31S 
577 
660 

14,500 
3,623 

18,123 


In  all  the  States,  with  the  exception  of  Victoria,  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  State  schools  during  the  past  few 
yeans.  In  Victoria  the  reverse  has  been  the  case,  for  since  1891  the 
number  in  operation  has  decreased  from  2,233  to  1,948.  This  is  the 
result  of  a  scheme  of  retrenchment,  initiated  at  that  time,  by  which 
there  has  been  an  amalgamation  of  schools  in  large  centres  of  popula- 
tion ;  and  in  other  districts  schools  have  been  closed  and  the  jiupils  con- 
veyed to  other  institutions  at  the  cost  of  the  State.  Under  the  first 
part  of  this  scheme  no  fewer  than  84  schools  have  been  converted  into 
adjuncts  to  others  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  these  adjuncts — which 
are  not  included  in  the  number  of  schools  set  down  in  the  table— ^ 
instruction  is  now  impai*ted  only  to  young  children,  in  junior  classes. 
The  system  of  conveyance,  brought  into  operation  under  the  second  part 
of  the  scheme,  has  been  the  means  of  closing  270  schools,  an  allowance 
being  made  by  the  State  to  parents  to  defray  the  cost  of  conveyance  of 
their  children  to  schools  further  removed  from  their  place  of  abode. 
Notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  schools  during  the  past 
five  years,  consequent  on  the  above  retrenchment  policy,  the  increased 
proportion  of  average  attendance  shows  that  educational  facilities  are 
well  distributed. 

The  960  schools  in  Queensland  include  441  Stat«  schools,  80  special 
provisional  schools,  43£r  ordinary  provisional  schools,  and  4  schools 
at  benevolent  establishments.  In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  provisional  schools,  which  had  previously 
been  receiving  a  subsidy  not  exceeding  £50,  and  not  more  than  half 
the  cost  of  new  buildings  and  furniture,  were  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  State  schools  in  regard  to  subsidy.  By  this  step  the  State 
«wsuined  the  responsibility  for  four-fifths  of  the  cost  of  building  an*^ 
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equipment  without  limitation  as  to  the  amount.  For  Western  AuEciraKB^ 
the  returns  for  years  prior  to  1896  included  Btate-oided  denomiiuitkHial 
schools.  From  these  establishments  the  Government  subsidy  was 
withdrawn  at  the  end  of  1895,  and  thenceforth  they  are  not  included 
in  the  returns  of  the  Education  Department.  The  private  schools  are, 
however,  examined  by  the  Departmental  inspectors  in  order  to  ascertain 
that  sufficient  instruction  is  given  in  arithmetic,  writing,  reading, 
spelling,  and  geography,  while  the  various  registers  are  supplied  to  the 
principals  free  of  cost.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  comparing 
the  figures  with  those  given  for  previous  years,  otherwise  the  extemdon 
of  public  instruction  in  that  State  would  seem  to  be  incommensurate 
with  the  growth  of  population.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  progress  has 
been  rapid,  and  19  new  State  schools  were  opened  in  1901. 

As  shown  in  the  previous  table,  the  total  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  8,689  State  schools  was  18,123—8,099  males  and  10,024 
females — exclusive  of  sewing-mistresses,  of  whom  there  were  74  in  New 
South  Wales,  415  in  Victoria,  13  in  South  Australia,  48  in  Western 
Australia,  and  176  in  New  Zealand.  New  South  Wales  is  the  only 
State  where  employment  is  afforded  to  a  greater  number  of  male 
teachers  in  comparison  with  females ;  in  all  the  other  provinces  there  is 
A  large  preponderance  of  female  instructors.  In  most  of  the  Statef^ 
provision  is  made  for  the  training  of  teachers.  In  New  South  Wales, 
the  Fort-street  Training  School  for  male  students  had  28  students  in 
training  in  1901,  15  of  whom  held  full-sckolar^ips,  10  held  half-scholar- 
.lihips,  and  3  were  non-scholarship  students;  while  at  the  Hurlstone 
Training  School  for  female  students  there  were  37  students  in  residenoe, 
15  of  whom  held  full-scholarships,  10  half,  and  12  non-scholarsfaips. 
At  the  Fort  Street  Training  College,  residence  and  board  and  lodginjr 
are  not  provided,  but  full-scholarship  students  receive  an  allowance  of 
X72  per  annum,  and  half-scholarship  ^30,  while  no  allowance  is  grinted 
to  non-scholarship  students.  The  Hurlstone  College  is  a  remdeatial 
institution,  and  scholarship  students  receive  free  board  and  lodging: 
with  an  allowance  of  XI  per  month,  half -scholarship  students  pay  XI  «^ 
a  year  and  receive  an  allowance  of  10s.  per  month,  and  non-scholarship 
students  pay  £30  per  annum.  The  Victorian  Training  Coll^;e,  whkh 
was  closed  for  some  time  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  retrendimeot, 
vas  re-opened  in  1900.  On  the  1st  January,  1901,  there  were  50 
students  holding  scholarships,  while  7  others  paid  fees  for  the  training 
received.  There  were  38  students  in  the  training  college  in  South 
Australia.  A  scheme  for  the  more  efficient  training  of  pupil-teachers 
has  been  arranged,  under  which,  for  the  first  two  years  of  their  couttti 
these  young  people  will  not  be  required  to  teach,  but  will  receire  instmc- 
tion  at  the  Pupil  Teachers'  School.  For  the  third  and  fourth  yean  thej 
will  engage  in  practical  teaching,  and  may  then  be  entered  as  studeoto 
at  Adelaide  University  for  a  period  of  two  years.  In  New  Zealand 
teachers  are  trained  at  normal  schools  in  Christchurch  and  Duneitin 
and  at  the  Napier  Training  School     An  interesting  experiment  is 
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<sonnectian  with  the  traiimi^  of  teachers  was  the  holding  of  a  Sammor 
&hool  in  Yictoria  at  the  close  of  1901.  About  600  teachers  applied 
for  permission  to  attend,  and  of  these  1 20  were  selected.  Lectures  6n 
such  subjects  as  Principles  of  Education,  Kindergarten,  &c.,  were  given 
bj  experts,  and  the  experiment  proved  so  successful  that  it  is  intended 
to  make  the  institution  an  annual  one. 


Enrolment  at  6tate  Schools. 

The  quarterly  enrolment  of  pupils  at  the  State  schools  of  Australasia 
for  the  year  1901  and  the  proportion  such  figures  bear  to  the  total 
population  is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


state. 


Quarterly 
Enrolment. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

ijueensland 

South  Australia 

Western  AuBtralia 

Tasmania 

Commonwealth 
ISew  Zealand 

Australasia...  . 


726,693 


Percentage 
of  Population. 


212,725 

15-50 

194,125 

1613 

89,510 

17-74 

67,744 

15-90 

20,484 

10-92 

19,236 

11-08 

593,824 

16 -ei 

132,869 

17-05 

15-86 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  percentage  of  the  population  enrolled 
«t  State  schools  was  to  be  found  in  Queensland,  and  the  lowest  in 
Western  Australia,  fiuoh  a  oomparison,  however,  is  of  very  little  value, 
because  the  proportion  which  the  children  of  school  age  bear  to  the 
total  population  varies  considerably  in  the  different  States,  being  as 
low  as  14  per  cent,  in  Western  Australia,  up  to  17  per  cent,  in 
Queensland  and  South  Australia,  and  19  per  cent,  in  New  South 
Wales.  In  Western  Australia,  which  is  still  at  its  pioneer  stage,  there 
must  of  necessity  be  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  dependent  children 
than  in  the  more  widely  settled  states 

More  important,  perhaps,  than  the  number  of  children  enrolled  is  the 
average  attendance.  This,  for  scholars  at  the  State  schools  during  the 
year  1901,  was  558,127,  r^nresenting  about  64  per  school  and  31  per 
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teacher,  and  12*18  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Australasia, 
figures  for  the  individual  states  will  be  found  appended  : — 


state. 


SchoUkrs  in  average  attendance. 


Per- 

oentaf^e 

of  popula* 

tion. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia    ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania    

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand 

Australasia    ... 


154,404 
147.020 
70,432 
43,789 
16,426 
li,259 


446,330 
111,797 


658, 127 


55 

30 

76 

32 

73 

30 

62 

33 

68 

28 

42 

22 

64 

31 

67 

31 

64 

31 

1 1  '25 
12-22 
13-96 

12  06 
S-76 
S-21 

11-73 

1514 

12-18 


According  to  the  official  returns,  the  proportion  of  the  quarterly 
enrolment  of  scholars  in  average  attendance  was  highest  in  New  Zealand^ 
the  percentage  for  which  colony  w^as  85*1.  Tliis  was  followed  b\' 
Western  Australia  with  80-2  per  cent.,  while  Queensland  was  third 
with  78*7  per  cent.  The  percentage  for  Victoria  was  75-8  ;  for 
South  Australia  and  Tasmania,  74*1 ;  and  for  New  South  Wales, 
72*6.  The  percentage  of  the  population  of  New  Zealand — 15*14 — 
shown  as  in  average  attendance  at  the  State  schools,  it  must 
be  remarked,  is  rather  higher  than  it  should  be,  on  account  of  a 
number  of  Maori  children  attending  the  ordinary  schools  in  distrii^ts 
where  there  are  none  established  for  the  "  natives,"  while  the  basis  on 
which  the  proportion  has  been  calculated  is  the  population  exclusive 
of  aborigines.  Still,  when  full  allowance  has  been  made  on  this  score, 
the  percentage  is  higher  than  is  found  in  ahy  other  State.  The 
"Native"  schools  in  New  Zealand,  of  which  the  number  was  91,  had 
a  teaching-staff  of  158,  exclusive  of  14  sewing-mistresses,  in  1901,  witii 
an  enrolment  of  3,273  and  an  average  attendance  of  2,592  scholars,  and 
the  expenditure  on  the  schools  during  the  year  amounted  to  X23,31 6. 
Of  the  3,273  children  enrolled  at  these  schools,  2,632  were  Maoris 
303  were  half-castes,  and  338  were  Europeans. 


Cost  of  Primary  Educatiox. 

The  official  reports  of  the  various  States  show  that  diiring  the  year 
1901  the  cost  of  administration  and  maintenance  of  the  State  schools  of 
Australasia  was  .£2,335,042,  while  the  revenue  from  feee,  rents,  sales  of 
books,  etc.,  amounted  to  £104,730,  leaving  a  net  cost  to  the  State  of 
£2,230,312,  excluding  a  sum  of  £232,006  expended  on  school  premises. 
Assistance  to  private  schools  where  primary  or  secondary  education  is 
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given  is  not  included  in  these  figures.  The  expenditure  for  each  of  the 
States  will  be  found  below.  In  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  the  amounts 
given  in  the  table  represent  the  disbursements  of  the  Education  Boards, 
and  not  the  actual  capitation  grant  received  from  the  Qovemment 
daring  1901,  as  the  former  figures  more  accurately  represent  the  cost  of 
the  State  schools  for  the  twelve  months.  From  the  total  cost  to  the 
State  in  that  colony,  the  receipts  from  the  Education  Reserves,  £40,971, 
have  not  been  deducted,  as  the  capitation  grant  is  now  reduced  by  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  rents  derived  from  these  reserves,  so  that 
practically  they  are  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Hevenue.  The  figures 
do  not  give  the  whole  expense  to  the  State,  as  most  of  the  principal 
teachers  enjoy  residences  for  which  no  rent  charge  is  made.  In  the 
caee  of  New  South  Wales,  the  annual  value  of  these  residences  is 
about  £38,000  :— 


state. 

Expended  on 

AdminiftraUoD 

and 

Maintenance. 

Receipts  from 
Fees,  Rents,  kc 

Net 

Cost  to  state, 
excluding 
Premises. 

Expended  on 

School 

Premises. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
694,158 
665,677 
252,.388 
153,641 
69,566 
69,618 

£ 
76,617 
11,087 

£ 
617,541 
654,490 
252,388 
149,795 
68,355 
48,673 

£ 
57,663 

Victoria*  

36,040 

Qieftfiflanfl  ,.  

33,820 

South  Aastralia 

3,846 

1,211 

10,945 

13,656 

Western  Australia 

28,751 

Tasmania 

8,143 

Commonwealth 

1,894,948 
440,094 

103,706 
1,024 

1,791,242 
439,070 

178,073 

New  Zealand 

53,933 

1 

Australasia 

2,335,042 

104,730 

2,230,312 

232,006 

*  Tear  ending  30th  June,  1901. 

In  the  States  of  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Western 
Australia,  and  in  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand,  primary  education  is 
free;  in  the  other  States  a  small  fee  is  charged,  but,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  table,  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source  is  very  small  in 
Tasmania.  In  New  South  Wales  the  fee  charged  is  3d.  per  week  for 
each  child,  the  sum  payable  by  one  family  being  limited  to  one  shilling ; 
and  the  receipts  amount  to  a  considerable  sum  annually,  totalling  X76,617 
in  1901.  Free  education  is,  of  course,  given  to  those  children  whose 
parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  them,  and  the  number  of  children 
80  treated  during  last  year  was  28,114 — equal  to  11 '6  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  enrolment  of  distinct  pupils ;  the  average  for  the  last  five 
years  being  12*6.  In  Tasmania,  at  the  beginning  of  1901,  new  regula- 
tions came  into  force,  under  which  school  fees,  which  had  till  then 
constituted  part  of  teachers*  incomes,  are  paid  into  the  Treasury,  the 
teachers  receiving,  by  way  of  compensation,  an  addition  to  their  salaries 
to  an  extent  and  for  a  period  exactly  defined.      Free  education   is 
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granted  m  cases  of  necessity,  and  for  this  purpose  free  paUic  sohoolB 
were  established  in  Hobart  and  Lauueeston  ;  but  aa  it  was  conaideied 
that  this  system  affixed  a  brand  of  pauperism  to  the  children  making 
use  of  them,  they  have  now  been  abolished,  and  the  pupils  find  free- 
education  at  the  ordinary  schools.  In  1899  an.  Education  Act  vaa 
passed  in  Western  Australia,  which  had  for  its  chief  object  the  granting 
of  free  education  to  all  children  of  compulsory  school  age.  The  work 
of  compulsion  was  also  system atiaed,  and  the  returns  for  190 1  show 
the  hi^est  percentage  of  attendance  for  any  year  since  1870. 

Although  primary  instruction  is  tree  in  Victoria,  (^eenshmd^  South 
Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  yet  Queensland  is  the 
only  State  where  no  fees  were  received  in  1901  ;  but,  as  poiated  cat  on 
a  previous  page,  the  State  receives  contributions  from  local  districts, 
towards  the  construction  of  school  buildings,  the  amount  of  andb  oon- 
tributions  in  1901  being  £2,901.  In  Victoria  fees  are  chai^ged  for 
instruction  in  extra  subjects,  such  as  book-keeping,  shorthand,  algebra, 
Euclid,  French,  Latin,  Science,  <tc.  During  last  year  extra-  subject*^ 
were  taught  in  118  schools,  and  the  fees  collected  represent  J&2,415  of 
the  sum  of  JBI  1,087  shown  above,  the  balance,  consisting  of  ^,672, 
being  made  up  of  fines,  rents,  and  the  amount  realised  by  the  sale  of 
publications ;  and  although  not  directly  applied  by  the  State  tomuds- 
the  reduction  of  departmental  expenditure,  has  been  so  treated  heze. 
In  South  Australia  the  receipts  during  1901  included  J&3)733  from 
sale  of  books  and  school  materials,  and  sundry  receipts  amounfing 
to  £113. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that,  excluding  the  expenditure 
on  school  premises,  the  net  cost  of  public  instruction  in  Australasia  in 
1901  was  £2,335,042.  This  is  equivalent  to  X3  198.  lid.  for  each  child 
in  average  attendance  during  the  year ;  while,  if  the  expenditure  on 
buildings  is  taken  into  account,  the  amount  reaches  £4  8s.  dd.  per 
child.  The  figures  for  each  of  the  six  States  and  for  the  colony  of  New 
Zealand  are  presented  below : — 


state. 


Net  Cost  to  State,  per  icholar  in 
aveisK*  ettandanoob 

Excludinir  School     lododinff  School 
PremiMi.  PrenuHs. 


New  SoQth  Walea 

£  8.    d. 

3  19  11 

4  d    0 
3  11     8 

3  6    3 

4  3    3 
3    8    3 

£  f.    d. 

4    7    5 

Victoria   , 

4  1^  U 

Oneenttl  And 

4     13 

South  Australia  

3  12    7 

Western  Australia 

Tamiaiiia ., 

5  18    3 
3  19    a 

Commonwealth 

4    0    0 
3  18    6 

4    8    0 

New  Zealand  .« 

4    8    2 

Australasia 

3  19  11 

4    8    3 
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Expenditore  on  edacatioiL  in  a  large  State  like  Western  Australia, 
with  a  sparse  bat  rapid ly-^xpanding  population,  must  of  necessity  be 
proportionately  higher  than  in  the  older  settled  Eastern  States.  The 
figores  for  administration  are  also  swollen  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
ptivate  sehools  are  inspected  by  the  Departmental  officers,  and  also 
reenve  various  registers  free  o£  cost.  With  the  exception  of  Western 
Amteatia,  where  there  was  a  decrease  amounting  to  lOs.  Id.  per  scholar, 
aU  the  States  show  aik  increase  in  expenditure  on  administration  and 
naint^iance  per  child  in  average  attendance  as  compared  with  the 
figwes  for  1897-9B.  For  New  Soccth  Wales  the  increase  amounted  to 
Cs.  lOd.  per  scholar;  for  Victoria,  to  6s.  lid.;  for  Queensland,  to 
4&  IQd.;  for  South  Australia,  to  5s.  2dL;  for  Tasmania,  to  12s,  8d.  ; 
and  for  New  Zealand,  to  Is.  lOd. 


Ekcouragembnt  op  Secondary  Education. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  private  schools,  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  encouragement  of  secondary  education  by  the  State, 
^^t  from  grants  to  the  Universities.  In  New  South  Wales  there 
aie  numerous  private  colleges  of  a  high  class,  and  there  are  four 
State  High  Schools — two  for  boys  and  two  for  girls — where  higher 
education  may  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  cost;  as  well  as  113 
Superior  Schools,  in  the  higher  classes  of  which  pupils  are  prepared 
for  the  public  examinations.  In  1901  the  expenditure  on  the  High 
Schools  amounted  to  £6,«^96.  A  scheme  of  scholarships  for  the  Sydney 
Grammar  School,  for  High  and  Superior  Schools,  and  for  the  University, 
is  in  existence.  In  1901,  105  candidates  were  successful  at  these 
examinations.  Fifty-one  secured  scholarships  and  40  bursaries  for  High 
a&d  Superior  Schools;  5,  bursaries  at  the  Sydney  Grammar  School; 
and  9,  University  bui*saries. 

In  Victoria,  as  previously  pointed  out,  extra  subjects  are  taught  for 
a  small  fee  at  118  of  the  public  schools.  For  the  encouragement  of 
secondary  education,  200  scholarships  were  granted  from  1886  to  1890, 
but  in  1891  the  number  was  reduced  to  100,  and  in  1892  to  75.  Con- 
sequent on  the  retrenchment  policy  already  alluded  to,  these  scholar- 
slupa  were  abolished  in  1893,  but  the  principals  of  private  collegea 
offered  a  large  numher  of  exhibitions  to  chUdren  attending, State  schools. 
The  Department,  however,  decided  to  introduce  paid  scholarsUips 
similar  to  those  withdrawn  in  1893 ;  and  under  the  new  scheme,  60 
exhibitions  of  the  annual  value  of  £10  are  awarded,  the  first  exami- 
nation for  which  was  held  in  December,  1 900.  There  were  7  2  scholarsliips 
awarded  in  1901  to  State  school  pupils  by  principals  of  the  various 
secondary  schools.  The  Department  annually  bestows  a  number  of 
exhibitions  to  the  University  on  pupils  who  have  gained  scholarships  at 
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secondary  schools.  At  the  examinations  for  these  exhibitions,  held  in 
January,  1901,  19  candidates  were  successfal.  There  are  at  present  70 
exhibitions. 

Steps  have  recently  been  taken  in  Queensland  to  add  to  the  currica- 
lum  of  tha  State  schools,  in  order  that  they  may  be  brought  more  into 
line  with  the  superior  public  schools  of  New  South  Wales.  Secondaiy 
education,  however,  has  long  been  provided  for  by  the  liberal  endowment 
of  the  private  grammar  schools,  and  by  a  system  of  scholarships  for 
these  schools,  which  at  present  number  ten.  Each  school  is  subsidised  to 
the  extent  of  £1,000  annually ;  and  the  total  amount  of  endowments  and 
grants  by  the  State  to  these  institutions  to  the  end  of  1901  was 
£276,535.  At  the  annual  examinations  for  scholarships,  198  boys  and 
81  girls  competed,  while  three  exhibitions  to  universities  were  gained 
by  grammar  school  pupils.  In  the  last  quarter  of  1901  there  were 
altogether  108  State  scholars  in  attendance  at  the  various  grammar 
schools.  Of  the  72  exhibitions  granted  since  the  year  1878,  when  they 
were  first  instituted,  54  have  been  gained  by  students  who  had 
previously  won  scholarships  from  State  schools. 

In  South  Australia  the  Advanced  School  for  Girls  was  attended  bv 
133  pupils  in  1901.  Tlie  fees  amounted  to  £1,218,  and  the  expendi- 
ture to  £1,338,  so  that  there  was  a  loss  on  the  year's  transactions  of 
£120,  against  which  must  be  set  the  fact  that  35  bursary-holders  were 
taught  free.  There  are  twelve  bursaries  for  this  school  annually 
awarded  to  State  school  pupils.  Six  University  scholarships  of  the 
value  of  £35  each  are  annually  awarded  to  day  students  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  University  Council,  and  18  other  scholarships  of 
£10  each  are  awarded  to  evening  students.  There  are  also  available  24 
exhibitions  and  24  bui-saries  for  boys  and  girls,  and  20  junior  scholai^hips 
are  also  offered  annually  to  pupils  attending  schools  under  tl)e  Minister. 
In  Western  Australia  there  is  a  high  school  for  boys  at  Perth,  which 
in  1901  received  Government  aid  to  the  extent  of  £1,083.  In  1901 
the  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll,  including  boarders,  was  96,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  93.  Two  State  scholarships  for  this  school, 
valued  at  £75  each  and  tenable  for  three  years,  ai-e  awarded  annually. 
Tlie  Government  also  offei*s  annually  ten  bursaries  of  the  value  of  £10 
to  children  attending  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State — five  to  boys, 
and  ^ve  to  girls.  In  Tasmania  a  system  of  exhibitions  was  at  one 
time  in  force,  but  none  have  been  granted  since  1893.  New  Zealand 
has  25  incorporated  or  endowed  secondary  schools,  with  a  regular 
teaching  staff  of  157,  and  a  visiting  staff  of  54.  At  the  end  of  1901 
there  were  2,899  pupils  on  the  rolls,  and  the  average  attendance  for 
the  year  was  2,744.  The  receipts  for  1901  amounted  to  £53,330,  in- 
cluding £23,300  derived  from  interest  on  investments  and  rents  of 
I'eserves,  and  £26,280  from  fees.  These  schools,  it  should  be  noted,  an» 
not  supported  directly  by  the  State.  Some  have  endowments  of  land, 
and  others  receive  aid  from  the  rents  derived  from  the  Education 
Reserves  administered  by  the  School  Commissioners. 
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Private  Schools. 

« 

At  the  end  of  1901  there,  were  2,763  private  schools  in  Australasia, 
with  a  total  teaching  staflF  estimated  at  9,169.  The  total  number  of 
pupils  on  the  rolls  was  165,499,  and  the  average  attendance,  131,679. 
Below  will  be  found  the  figures  for  the  individual  States  and  for  New 
Zealand.  At  the  end  of  1895,  the  Government  subsidy  was  withdrawn 
from  the  assisted  schools  in  Western  Australia,  and,  thenceforward, 
information  respecting  these  institutions  is  incorporated  in  the  returns 
for  private  schools  : — 


Sohoote. 

Teachers. 

Enrolment. 

« 

Stete. 

Total. 

Percentage 

of 
Popalation. 

Average 
Atiendonce. 

New  South  Wales... 
Victoria 

889 
884 
159 
230 
77 
215 

3,353 
2,652 
603 
709 
281 
751 

60,282 
48,150 
14,180 
11,310 
6,810 
10,373 

4*39 
4-00 
2-81 
311 
3  09 
5-97 

48,137 

36,857 

Queensland   

11,985 

South  Australia  ... 
W  estem  Austraha 
Tasmania  

10,263 
4,645 
7,580 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand    

2,454 
309 

8.349 
810 

150,105 
15,344 

3-95 
1-97 

118,472 
13,207 

Australasia  ... 

2,763 

9,159 

165,499 

3-61 

131,679 

In  New  South  Wales  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  private 
schools  during  the  past  ten  years.  Since  1891  the  number  of  schools 
has  increased  from  704  to  889,  and  the  enrolment  from  45,018  to  60,282. 
Of  the  private  schools  in  the  State,  341  are  Roman  Catholic,  as 
iximpared  with  61  connected  with  the  other  Churches,  while  487  are 
undenominational ;  but  of  the  scholars  enrolled,  more  than  three-fifths — 
41,486 — are  in  attendance  at  Roman  Catholic  schools,  while  3,966  attend 
Church  of  England  schools ;  1,284,  schools  belonging  to  other  denomina- 
tions ;  and  13,546,  the  undenominational  schools.  Since  1891  the  pupils 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  have  increased  by  35  per  cent.,  which 
i8  about  1  per  cent,  higher  than  the  general  rate  of  increase.  Many  of 
these  private  schools  are  institutions  of  a  high  class.  Only  one — the 
Sydney  Grammar  School — is  assisted  by  the  State,  which  provides  a 
statutory  endowment  of  £1,500  per  annum.  In  1901  the  staff  of  this 
school  consisted  of  25  teachers;  the  total  enrolment  was  683  ;  the  average 
enrolment,  565  ;  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  537.  The  receipts 
for  the  year  totalled  £11,246,  of  which  £9,611  represented  fees;  while 
the  expenditure  was  £10,630. 
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From  returns  furnished  by  the  principals  of  private  schools  in 
Victoria,  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  institutions  bas  increased 
from  872  in  lb94  to  884  at  the  end  of  1900,  while  the  gross  enrolm«nt 
increased  from  44,038  to  51,834  during  the  saooa  period.  In 
this  State  the  principals  of  a  number  of  the  private  c^Leges  h»«e 
granted  scholarships  at  their  institutions  to  State  school  pupils  ainoe 
the  Gk>vemment  retrenched  in  this  respect.  These  colleges  are  not' 
subsidised  by  the  State. 

Of  the  159  private  schools  in  Queensland,  the  prmcipal  are  the  ten 
grammar  schools,  which  are  situated  at  Bris^Dane,  Ipswich,  Maryborough^ 
Rockhampton,  Townsville,  and  Toowoomba.  In  each  of  the  first  four 
towns  there  are  two  schools — one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys.  In  1901 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  grammar  schools  consisted  of  55  permanent 
and  20  visiting  teachers ;  the  aggregate  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls 
was  929 ;  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  788.  As  previously 
mentioned,  each  of  the  ten  schools  receives  an  annual  grant  of  X  1,000 
from  the  State.  During  1901  the  total  receipts  amounted  to  J529,279, 
and  the  expenditure,  including  salaries,  to  jB28,82l. 

There  is  no  special  information  available  with  respect  to  the  private 
schools  in  South  Australia.  In  Western  Australia  the  principal  prix^te 
institution  is  the  Perth  High  School  for  Boys,  which,  in  1901,  received 
Government  aid  to  the  extent  of  £1,083.  The  school  is  under  the  ^per- 
vision  of  a  Board  of  Governors.  lu  1901  the  teaching  staff  numbered 
5 ;  the  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  96,  of  whom  26  were 
boarders ;  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  93. 

Included  with  the  215  private  schools  in  Tasmania  are  19  grammar 
schools  and  colleges,  6  of  which  are  undenominational  in  character^ 
7  are  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  3  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  1  with  the  Wesley  an  Church,  1  with  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  1  with  the  Society  of  Friends.  There  were  119  permanent  te«cheri 
at  these  institutions  in  1900,  and  accommodatioB  was  provided  fer^ 
2,819  students.  The  avera^  attendance  during  the  year  was  3,1 91, 
of  whom  467  were  of  the  age  of  15  years  and  upwards.  A»  in  New 
South  Wales,  the  majority  of  the  pupils  at  private  institudons  in  New 
Zealand  are  enrolled  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Schools.  At  the  beginning 
of  1901  the  number  of  schools  belonging  to  this  denomination  wma  132^ 
at  which  10,687  scholars  were  enrolled,  with  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  9,228. 

Diffusion  of  Educatiow. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Govemm^ita  of  the  various  Stetes  have  done 
mneh  for  the  instruction  of  the  children,  and  throttghout  Australia,  an^ 
New  Zealand  attendance  at  school  of  children  of  certain  ages  is  oott^ 
pukory.  Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  the  law  and  in  spite  of  the 
tional  facilities  afforded  by  the  states,  large  numbers  of  cfaiklnen 
growing  up  in  total  ignorance,  and  a  large  nomber  with  vwy  littto 
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instruction.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  officials  of  the  public 
departments  controlling  instruction  are  to  blame  for  this  lamentable 
stsite  of  affiuAS ;  oa  the  contrary,  they  have  made,  and  continue  to 
make,  protests  against  the  continuance  of  the  evil,  but  the  rescuing  of 
cMldren  from  the  neglect  of  parents,  and  the  effects  of  their  own 
depraved  inclinations^  does  not  seem  to  appeal  very  strongly  to  the 
l6gLBlatuT«9  of  these  Statea 

As  regards  New  Soath  Wales  the  census  returns  for  1901  showed 
that  there  were  17, 464  children  of  school  age,  that  is  6  and  under  14 
yean,  who  were  not  receiving  instruction  either  at  school  or  at  home. 
If  ailowsnee  be  made  for  thoee  who  possessed  certificates  showing  that 
they  had  been  educated  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  Education  Act, 
and  who  numbered  approximately  5  percent,  of  the  number  quoted,  there 
still  remain  about  16,600  children  presumably  growing  up  in  blank  ignor- 
ance. In  addition  to  these  a  large  proportion  of  the  scholars  enrolled 
at  State  schools  fail  to  attend  the  requisite  70  days  in  each  half-year. 
With  respect  to  private  schools  the  State  has  no  means  of  ascertaining- 
whether  the  teachers  are  competent  to  impart  instruction,  while  nothing 
can  be  said  regarding  regularity  of  attendance  at  these  institutions  a» 
the  principals  are  not  compelled  to  produce  returns.  Legislation  to- 
cope  with  the  truancy  evil  is  in  contemplation  by  the  Stata  At 
present  the  parents  of  children  attending  public  schools  are  liable  to 
proseention  if  their  children  do  not  attend  the  number  of  days  pre- 
scribed by  the  Act.  Private  schools  are  not  interfered  with,  while 
there  is  no  adequate  provision  made  for  tracing  and  dealing  with 
children  who  are  not  enrolled  at  any  school. 

In  Yietoria,  the  school  ages  are  from  6  to  12  years,  both  inclusive, 
and  a  ear^l  estimate  shows  that  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
in  1900  was  201,000.  The  average  number  of  children  of  school  ages 
who  completed  the  statutory  attendance  was  117,251;  and  2,400  others, 
did  not  attend  the  requisite  number  of  days,  but  held  certificates  of 
eioemption,  while  1,000  scholars  who  entered  or  left  during  the  currency 
of  a  quarter  were  considered  to  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Act.  In  addition,  there  were  21,640  children  who  were  exempt 
from  regular  attendance  under  Section  13  of  Act  1086.  The  total 
tmder  instraetion  was,  therefore,  142,291.  Assuming  that  the  attend- 
ance at  private  schools  was  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  for  State  schools 
the  number  regularly  instructed  in  these  institutions  was  27,950,. 
There  were  in  addition  about  8,000  children  regularly  instructed  at 
home,  so  that  the  total  number  of  school  age  who  were  receiving  regular 
instruction  was  about  178,000.  Of  the  remaining  23,000  some  were 
receiving  tuition  for  a  small  portion  of  the  year,  but  the  great  majority 
vere  apj>arently  growing  up  in  ignorance. 

With  regard  to  the  other  States,  no  definite  information  is  available 
but  doubtless  it  would  be  found  that  there  is  great  room  for  improve- 
ment with  respect  to  the  attendance  at  school  of  children  of  the  com- 
pulsory ages. 
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University  Education. 

The  advance  of  education  is  hardly  more  clearly  indicated  by  the 
institution  and  success  of  Colleges  and  Universities  than  is  the  progress 
of  wealth  or  the  attainment  of  leisure.  In  Australia  the  earliest 
attempts  to  provide  for  what  may  be  t-ei*med  the  luxuries  of  educa- 
tion were  made  in  New  South  Wales  in  1852,  and  in  Victoria  in 
1855,  when  the  Univereities  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne  respectively 
were  established.  No  other  province  of  Australasia  was  at  that  time 
sufficiently  advanced  in  wealth  and  population  to  follow  the  example 
thus  set;  but  New  Zealand  in  1870,  South  Australia  in  1874,  and 
Tasmania  in  1890,  each  founded  a  University.  The  Universities  are 
in  part  supported  by  grants  from  the  public  funds,  and  in  part  by 
private  endowments  and  the  fees  paid  by  students. 

The  income  received  by  the  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and 
T?usmanian  Universities  in  1901  was  as  follow  : — 


University. 


Oovernnient 
Endovriuent 


Lecture  Fees. 


Sydney 9,800 

Melbourne    15,750 

Adelaide   6,556 

Tasmania i  4,000 


£ 

11,619 

9,000 

7,238 

748 


Other  Sources. 


£ 

14,347 

4,760 

5,230 

969 


Total. 


£ 

35,766 

29,500 

19,024 

5,717 


In  addition  to  the  above  annual  endowment,  the  Adelaide  University 
has  received  a  perpetual  endowment  of  50,000  acres  of  land  from  the 
Government  of  South  Australia.  The  University  of  New  Zealand  has 
a  statutory  grant  of  £3,000  a  year  from  Government,  and  an  additional 
income  of  about  £2,500  from  degree  and  examination  fees.  Of  the 
affiliated  colleges,  Auckland  University  College  is  in  receipt  of  a  statutory'- 
^rant  of  X4,000  a  year  from  Government.  The  University  of  Otago 
derives  a  sum  of  about  £5,500  annually  from  rents  of  reserves. 

The  number  of  students  attending  lectures  in  1901  is  shown  below. 
In  New  Zealand  the  students  keep  their  terms  principally  at  the 
University  of  Otago,  the  Canterbury  College,  the  Victoria  College,  and 
the  Auckland  University  College. 


students  attcndiug  Lectures. 

University. 

Mmtrlculatod.      HatrlcSlated. 

Total. 

Sydney     

574 
496 
257 
581 
49 

83 
102 
234 

202 

4 

657 

Melbourne  

Adelaide   

New  Zealand  

Tasmania 

593 

491 

783 

53 

Total    

1.957 

625 

2,582 

• 
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Attached  to  the  University  of  Sydney  there  are  three  denomi- 
national colleges  for  male  students,  and  a  fourth ,  undenominational 
in  character,  for  female  students.  In  Melbourne  there  are  three 
affiliated  denominational  colleges,  one  of  which  contains  a  hall  for 
the  accommodation  of  female  students.  In  Adelaide  and  Hobart  there 
are  no  affiliated  colleges  attached  to  the  University ;  and  in  New 
Zealand  the  University  itself  is  an  examining  and  not  a  teaching  body, 
the  students  keeping  their  terras  at  three  undenominational  colleges  at 
Dunedin,  Christchurch,  and  Auckland,  besides  several  smaller  institu- 
tions which  have  supplied  a  few  graduates. 

The  Australasian  Universities  are  empowered  to  grant  the  same 
degrees  as  the  British  Universities,  with  the  exception  of  degrees  in 
Divinity.  In  all  the  Universities  women  have  now  been  admitted 
to  the  corporate  privileges  extended  to  male  students  ;  and  at  the 
Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide  Universities  this  includes  qualifying 
for  degrees  in  medicine. 

The  number  of  degrees  conferi'ed  by  the  five  Universities,  including 
those  bestowed  on  graduates  admitted  ad  eundetn  graduTn^  is  as  follows : — 

Sydney 1,977 

Melbourne  3,320 

Adelaide .  473 

New  Zealand 895 

Tasmania 138 

and  there  are  about  1,600  students  qualifying  for  degrees  at  the  present 
time. 

Technical  Education. 

Technical  instruction  is  given  in  nearly  all  the  capital  cities  of 
Australasia,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
there  is  every  probability  that  instruction  in  such  matters  will  before 
long  be  still  further  extended.  The  State  expenditure  on  this  important 
branch  of  education  in  five  of  the  Commonwealth  provinces  and  in  New 
Zealand  will  be  found  below ;  information  for  South  Australia  is  not 

available : — 

£ 

New  South  Wales  27,674 

Victoria 26,225 

Qaeensland  11,419 

Western  Australia 1,432 

Taamania 1,338 

New  Zealand    7.132 
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In  New  South  Wales,  during  the  year  1878,  a  sum  of  ^2,000  was 
granted  by  Parliament  towards  the  ory^anisation  of  a  Technical  College, 
and  for  five  years  the  work  of  the  institution  was  carried  on  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Sydney  School  of  Arts.     In  1883,  however,  a  Board  was 
appointed  by  the  Gk)vemment  to  take  over  its  management,  and  tbe 
Technical  College  thenceforth  became  a  State  institution.     Towiurds  the 
end  of  1889  the  Board  was  dissolved,  and  the  institution  came  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.     The  College, 
which,  with  the  Technological  Mussum,  is  housed  in  a  fine  building  at 
Ultimo,  Sydney,  is  open  to  both  male  and  female  students.     BnuDM^ 
technical  schools  have  been  established  in  the  suburbs  of  Sydney  and 
in  many  of  the  country  districts,  and  technical  instruction  is  also  given 
in  some  of  the  public  schools.     In  1901  there  were  325  technical  classes 
in  operation,  of  which  140  were  held  in  Sydney  and  suburbs,  158  in  the 
<;ountry  districts,  and  27  in  connection  with  the  public  schools.     The 
enrolment  at  these  classes  was  12,548,  namely,  7,646  in  Sydney  and 
suburbs,  3,424  in  the  country  districts,  and  1,478  at  the  public  schools. 
The  number  of  individual  students  under  instruction  during  the  year 
was  9,267,  and   the  average  weekly  attendance    7,721.     In    1896    a 
Technical  College  was  opened  at  Newcastle,  and  a  new  College   at 
Bathurst  in  June,  1898.     During  the  year  the  expenditure  by  the 
Government  on  technical  education  amoimted  to  £33,630,  exclusive  of 
expenditure  on  the  Technical   Museum  and  branches.      Fees  to  the 
amount  of  £5,742  were  received  from  the  studenlts. 

Technical  education  in  Victoria  has  extended  rapidly,  but  while  the 
Crovemment  of  New  South  Wales  has  wholly  borne  the  cost  of  this  branch 
of  instruction,  that  of  Victoria  has  received  srreat  assistance  from  private 
munificence,  the  Hon.  F.  Ormond,  M.L.C.,  having  given  £15,500  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  a  Working  Men's  College.  In  1901 
there  were  18  Schools  of  Mines  and  Technical  Schools  receiving  aid  from 
the  State.     The  total  State  expenditure  during  the  year  was  £26,225. 

Technical  education  has  well  advanced  in  South  Australia.  The 
School  of  Design  in  Adelaide  during  1900  had  504  students  on  the 
roll,  and  there  were  branch  schools  at  Port  Adelaide  and  Gawler  with 
an  enrolment  of  28  and  37  students  respectively.  The  School  of  Minea 
and  Industries,  founded  in  1889,  received  Government  aid  in  1901  to 
the  extent  of  £3,250,  while  the  receipts  from  fees  and  sale  of  materials 
to  students  amounted  to  £2,532.  Manual  instmction  is  imparted  in 
the  public  schools,  and  special  instruction  in  agriculture  is  also  given 
at  various  country  centi-es.  At  the  Adelaide  Agricultural  School 
101  pupils  were  enrolled  during  the  year,  and  there  was  an  average 
attendance  of  56*8. 

In  Queensland  technical  education  lias  received  Rome  attention, 
although  there  is  no  direct  State  control  outside  of  North  Brisbane. 
There  are  15  colleges  attached  to  Schools  of  Art  at  various  centres,  and 
these  are  subsidised  at  the  rate  of  £  for  £  of  fees  from  students.  In 
1901  the  total  payments  of  the  State  to  these  institutions  amounted  to 
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i&l  1,419.  The  total  receipts  of  the  Colleges  during  the  year  reached  « 
fium  of  £23,582  ;  and  the  expenditure  was  £22,520,  of  which  salaries  of 
teachers  absorbed  £  1 3, 77  L  The  number  of  individual  students  receiving 
instruction  was  5,465,  namely,  2,612  males  and  2,853  females.  Statutory 
provision  was  made  for  providing  technical  instruction  in  mining  by  the 
passing  of  the  School  for  Mines  Act  of  1894,"  but  up  to  the  present  its 
provisions  have  not  been  availed  of. 

In  Tasmania  the  foundations  of  new  Technical  Schools  were  laid  in 
1889  in  Hobart,  and  there  is  a  branch  school  in  Launceston.  The 
schools  are  under  the  direction  of  local  Boards  of  Advice,  the  members 
of  which  act  directly  under  the  Minister  in  charge  of  education.  The 
average  attendance  of  students  in  1901,  including  those  in  the  two 
Schools  of  Mines,  was  689.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year  came  to 
£3,235.  In  Western  Australia  a  Technical  School  was  opened  in  Perth 
on  the  16th  May,  1900.  The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  1901 
was  113,  of  whom  99  were  males,  and  14  females.  The  receipts  during 
the  year  were  X221,  chiefly  from  fees,  and  the  expenditure  amounted  to 
£1,432. 

In  New  Zealand  there  is  a  School  of  Mines  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  Otago,  and  two  other  Schools  of  Mines  in  mining  districts ; 
a  School  of  Engineering  and  Technical  Science,  in  connection  with  the 
Canterbury  College ;  and  an  Agricultural  College  at  Canterbury.  Under 
the  Manual  and  Technical  Elementary  Instruction  Act  of  1895,  State 
aid  is  granted  to  classes  established  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion in  such  branches  of  science  and  art  as  ai*o  encouraged  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  and  the  City  and 
Ouilds  of  London  Institute.  Workshops  have  been  established  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  public  schools,  and  part  of  the  school  day 
may  be  given  to  elementary  manual  instruction.  For  the  financial  year 
ended  March,  1901,  the  expenditure  on  technical  instruction  was 
£7,132,  of  which  £2,806  represented  capitation  allowances,  £3,596 
was  absorbed  in  special  grants,  and  £730  represented  a  £  for  £  subsidy 
on  local  contributions.  At  the  three  mining  schools,  the  number  of 
students  is  about  230.  There  are  41  students  at  the  Canterbury  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  89  at  the  Scliool  of  Engineering  and  Technical 
Science  in  connection  with  the  Canterbury  College. 


General  Education. 

Striking  evidence  of   the   rapid  progress   made  by  these  States  in 

regard  to  education  is  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the  educational  status 

K)!  the  people  as  discloBed  by  the  five  census  enumerations  of  1B61, 

1871,  1881,  1891,  and  1901.     In  those  years  the  numbers  who  oould 

read  and  write,  read  only,  and  who  were  unable  to  read  were  as  follow, 
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children  under  five  being  considered  unable  to  i-ead,  no  matter  liow 
returned  at  the  census  : — 


Deyrce  of 
Education. 
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1801. 

Itead  and  write.. 

188,548 

Read  oiily 

46,024 

Cannot  read  . . . 

110,203 

1871. 

Read  and  write . . 

206,741 

Read  onlr 

50,891 

Cannot  read 

150,849 

18^1. 

Read  and  write. . 

607,067 

Read  only  

49,872 

Cannot  read 

196,029 

lSi)l. 

Read  and  write.. 

835,570 

Read  only  

48,586 

Cannot  read  .... 

244,848 

1901. 

Read  and  write.. 

1,071.989 

Read  only 

29,725 

Cannot  read  .... 

253,182 

I 


827,800 

66,945 

165,677 

478,572 

70,999 

181,957 


17,181 
8,714 
9,104 


72.207 
18,629 
85,994 


74,940  116,246 
12,060  I  21,123 
33,084;  49.257 


661,667  1.^,718  >  200,057 

49.5&5  13,681   15,267 

161,214  68,176  <  64,641 

908,767  276,381  |  236,614 

82,817  14,618  •   9,571 

196,821  102,719,  74,346 

996,885  374,15.1  282,834 

24,021  11.352   7.252 

180,161  111,091  ,  72,521 


8,446 
1,559 
6,585 

18,703 
2,614 
4,086 

19,697 
2,429 
7,682 

84,254 

2,061 

18,467 


48,281 
13,187 
28,569 


662,468 

140,008 
861,172 


65,989  1,040.141    177,419 


67,99S 

S,922 

22,101 


177.152 
448,627 


18,945 
29,444 

74,967 

9,606 

81,183 


108,138  '2,894,624 


19,240 
69,734 


1,590,078  346,225 
189,889  27.323 
622,705 ;  116, 3S2 


434,  IDS 


6,287 
87,212 


149,268    188,132 

2.965        8,801 

81,891      86,689 


108,890 
671,448 

8,008,211 

79,119 

684,885 


24,l»r2 

117,J^9 


790,496 
148,00 
878,278 

l.C17..'iO§ 
1i^n892 
508.861 

1.930.801 
1»{7.1«2 
639,087 

i,8T8,82s 
lJvS,7»2 
78a,<X)l 


682,986  <  3,641.147 

14,50l>         <t3,690 

122,346       e«  16,781 


The  figures  in  the  preceding  table  refer  to  the  total  population,  and 
the  number  of  illiterates  is  therefore  swollen  by  the  inclusion  of  children 
under  school -going  age.  If  the  population  over  5  years  of  age  l)c  con- 
sidered in  comparison  with  the  total  population,  the  results  for  the 
whole  of  Australasia  will  be  as  follow : — 


Whole  Popidatfon. 


Desrree  of  Education. 


Road  and  write 
Read  only  . . . . 
Ouinot  read   . . 

Total 


1861. 


780,456 
148,980 
878,278 


1  252,659 


1871. 


1.217.560  • 
196,392  * 
508.861 

1,922,818 


1881. 


1,936.301 
167,162 
689,087 


1831. 


2,742,660 


2,878,822 
789,001 


8,801.615 


Denee  of  Education. 


Population  over  6  years  of  age. 


1861. 


1871. 


I 


1881. 


1891. 


IGOt. 


8,641.147 

^06,731 

4,541,577 


1901. 


Read  and  write 
Read  only  .... 
Cannot  read  . . 

Total 


780.889 
148,908 
168,089 


1,048,170 


1,180,145 
190,545 
:»6,286 

1,605,976 


1,980,111 
161.295 
848,668 


2,878,818 
128,446 
202,616 


2,840.989    ,    8,209,778 


8,490.110 

90,011 

426,600 
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The  following  table  afiords  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  each  class 
in  every  10,000  of  the  population  for  the  same  periods  : — 


Degree  ct 
Education. 

Vrtiole  Population. 

Population  over  5  years  of  a^re. 

1861.  I 

1871.      1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

I 

1^1.  !   1801. 

Read  and  write    

Read  only 

5,831 
1,189 
2,960 

i 

6,834      7,060 
1,022|        610 

7,578 

352 

2,075 

8,017 

206 

1,777 

! 

7,001      7,038 
1,3S0      1.186 

1 

1 
8,270      8,804 

6S9        393 

1,041'        803 

8,710 
225 

Ouinot  read 

2,644 

2,330 

1,610 

1,776 

1,065 

Total    

10,«00 

10,000    10.000 

10,000'   10.000 

10,000 

10,000   lo.oof)   10.000 

10,000 

-,  — 

» — 

_, 

It  will  be  seen,  therefoi-e,  that  while  in  1861  there  were  only  7,001 
persons  who  could  read  and  write  out  of  every  10,000  people  over  5 
years  of  age,  the  number  in  1901  had  increased  to  8,710,  while  those 
who  were  totally  illiterate  had  in  the  same  period  decreased  from  1,619 
to  1,065.  The  figures  show  that  while  there  has  been  an  increase  iu 
degree  of  education  since  1891  for  the  whole  population,  the  rate  for 
persons  over  5  years  of  age  has  slightly  declined. 

Looking  at  the  matter  still  more  closely  with  reference  to  age,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  improvement  in  education  is  mast  marked  in  the 
case  of  the  rising  generation.  The  following  table  shows  the  degree  of 
education  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  15  years  in  1861, 
1871,  1881,  1891,  and  1901,  numerically  and  per  10,000:— 


Degree  of 
Education. 

Total  betift'een  5  and  15  years. 

Per  10,000  children. 

1861. 

114,868 
68,088 
64,287 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1861. 

4,687 

2,759 

2,004 

10,000 

1871. 

5,011 
2,099 
1,090 

1881.     1801. 

1 

1901. 

Bead  and  write 

Readonly 

Cannot  rmd  . . 

288,154 

102,816 

96.986 

482,719 

86,574 

114,654 

674,012 

69,640 

147,280 

882,708 

54,275 

147,330 

1,084,319 

7,053 

1,26C 
1,676 

7,565 

782 
1,653 

8,137 

491) 

1,364 

Total  .. 

246,628    487,456 

683,947 

890,932 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,00j> 

The  proportion  of  those  able  to  read  and  write  has,  therefore,  grown 
from  4,637  to  8,137  in  every  10,000  children  during  the  forty  years 
which  the  table  covers,  while  the  number  of  those  able  to  read  only  in 
1901  was  less  than  one-sixth  of  what  it  was  in  1861,  and  the  wholly 
illiterate  had  decreased  by  nearly  one-half  during  the  period. 

The  Marriage  Register  affords  further  proof  of  the  advance  of 
education,  and  it  has  the  further  advantage  of  giving  annual  data, 
while   the   census  figures   are   only   available  for    decennial   periods, 

2  o 
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The  numbers  of  those  who  signed  the  Marriage  Register  by  mailn  were 
as  appended.     Where  a  blank  is  shown  the  information  is  not  available. 


SUte. 


1S61. 


Marks. 


M. 


1871. 


1 


Markt. 


M. 


F. 


1881. 


MbtIo, 


-     ,M. 


F. 


189L 


I 


Harka. 


1001. 


3L 


F. 


F. 


Victoria '4,434 

Cjueenaland 820 

South  Australia  . .  1,158 
Western  Australia.  149 
Tasmania 717 


Commonwealth  10,000 


Mew  Zealand 
Australasia 


878 


10,878 


696 

989  8,953 

573 

•  • 

..   14,6)3 

342 

■  • 

..  1     970 

•  • 

■  ■ 

..     1,260 

•  • 

«  • 

159 

•  • 

■    V                      •    ■ 

598 

■  ■ 

■  • 

■  ■ 

11,628 

•  • 

•  a 

..     1,864 

■  • 

■  • 

1 

■  • 

13,487  J 

•  • 

768  6,284 
650  5,896 
1,703 
2,308 
197 
856 

..    17,244 

I 
..  ;  3,279 


'20,523 

I 


347 
171 

84 
100 

■  ■ 

■  ■ 

525 
245 
160 
159 

•  • 

•  • 

106 

■  ■ 

190 

■  ■ 

•  ■ 

8,467 

273' 

248 

8,780 

110 

1S8 

2,905 

88 

100 

2,315 

40' 

49 

413 

1 

*  • 

•  ■ 

988 

•  ■ 

•  • 

10,538i  142    141 
8,406     47      4S 
S,341|     72 
2,309^    SI 
1,821!     IS 
l,338j    65 


12 
18 
45 


23,858 
8,806 

1 

68     64 

27,663 

•  • 

•  • 

27,753   875.  367 
6,0051    est    38 


33,848   403 


The  percentages  for  those  States  for  which  the  necessary  information 
is  available  are  worked  out  in  the  following  table  : — 


Year. 
1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1901 


Males. 

Females. 

Total 

18-50 

30-69 

24-60 

10-68 

16*40 

13-49 

414 

6-61 

6-38 

212 

2-27 

2-20 

119 

117 

118 

The  percentage  in  1901  was,  therefore,  less  than  one-twentieth  that 
in  1861,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  in  the  course  of  another 
few  yeai-s  it  will  be  stUl  further  diminished. 

Public  Libraries. 

In  all  the  States  public  libraries  have  been  established.  The 
Public  Libraries  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney  are  splendid  instituiioiia^ 
the  former  comparing  favourably  with  many  of  the  libraries  in  European 
capitala  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  libraries  which 
furnished  returns,  and  the  number  of  books  belonging  to  them,  for  the 
latest  year  for  which  information  is  available : — 

No.  of  K<k  o( 

Libraries.  Books. 

New  South  Wales 340  520,000 

Victoria 342  762,191 

Queendand 140  166,589 

South  Australia 156  303,265 

Western  AttBtralia    53  82,164 

Tasmania 43  8ft,2'26 

New  Zealand , 304  409,6(H 

Anstralasia 1,378  2,320.039 


i    ^ 
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TAKEN  as  a  whole,  Australasia  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  first  phase 
of  agricultural  settlement ;  indeed,  several  States  have  not  yet 
emerged  from  the  pastoral  stage.  Nevertheless  the  value  of  agricultural 
produce,  estimated  at  farm  prices,  is  considerable,  and  amounts  to  over 
<50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  pastoral  and  dairy  produce.  The  return 
from  agriculture  in  each  State  for  the  season  1901-2  was  approximately 
£LS  shown  below  : — 


state. 

■ 

Total  value  of 
Crops. 

Average  Value 

of  Produce 

per  acre. 

Proportion  of 
Total  Value. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
6,687,000 
8,625,000 
2,457,000 
3,712,000 
861,000 
1,493,000 

£    8.    d. 
2  18    9 

2  18    2 

5  18 
1  13    2 

3  19    5 

6  8    5 

per  cent. 
21-33 

Victoria   

27-51 

Qne^^nsland 

7-84 

South  Australia 

11*84 

Western  Australia 

2-75 

Tasmania 

4-76 

Commonwealth  

23,835,000 
7,515,000 

2  16    8 
4  17    3 

7603 

New  Zealand 

23-97 

Australasia 

31,350,000 

3    2  11 

10000 

From  this  estimate  it  would  seem  that  the  value  of  crops  ])er  acre 
cultivated  is  much  larger  in  Queensland  and  Tasmania  than  in  the  other 
States,  a  fact  which  is  due  to  the  proportionately  large  ai-ea  under  sugar- 
cane in  the  former  State,  while  in  Tasmania  the  area  devoted  to  fruit  and 
hops,  and  the  larger  returns  of  cereals,  account  for  the  high  average  per 
acre  which  that  province  shows ;  in  Western  Australia,  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  produce  consumed  is  imported,  prices  are  higher  than  in  the 
eastern  States,  and  the  small  area  devoted  to  the  plough  returns  on  an 
average  a  better  price  per  acre  than  in  the  States  where  agriculture 
has  received  greater  attention.  In  point  of  gross  value,  Victoria  occupies 
the  first  position  among  the  members  of  the  group,  the  produce  of  chat 
province  having  a  value  considerably  in  excess  of  one-fourth  of  that  of 
all  Australasia.     The  high  position  occupied  by  Victoria  is  in  great 
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measure  due  to  the  large  return  from  gardens  and  orchards,  the  value 
of  production  from  this  source  alone  being  upwards  of  iBl, 470,000,  or 
more  than  double  the  return  in  New  Zealand,  and  over  three  times 
higher  than  that  of  New  South  Wales.  New  Zealand  also  produces 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total,  and  New  South  Wales  over  one-fifth. 
The  value  of  the  principal  crops,  and  the  percentage  of  each  to  the 
total  production,  are  given  in  the  following  statement : — 


Name  of  Cropi 


Wheat  

Maize 

Barley  

Oats  

Hay   

(irass  seed    

Potatoes    

Grapes  

Hops 

Tobacco 

Sugar-cane    

Orchards  and  Gardens  

Green  forage 

Minor  crops  (other  grain,  root,  &c)... 

Total 


£ 
7,472,000 
1,364,000 

414,000 
3,383,000 
7,837,000 

176,000 

2,534,000 

1,071,000 

54,000 

10,000 

585,000 
2,554,000 
1,121,000 
2,775,000 


Proportion  to 
Total. 


31,350,000 


per  cent. 

238 

4-4 

1-3 

10-8 

25  0 

0-6 

81 

3-4 

0-2 


1-9 
81 
3-6 

8*8 


1000 


The  principal  crop  is  hay,  which  returned  25  per  cent,  of  the  total 
value,  wheat  coming  next  with  23*8  per  cent.  Minor  crops  returned 
large  sum  of  £2,775,000 — 8*8  per  cent. — to  which.  New  Zealand  alone 
contributed  £2,219,000,  the  high  value  of  the  production  in  that  provinct* 
being  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  area  of  considerably  over  half  a 
million  acres  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  turnips  and  other  root  crops, 
which  are  grown  mostly  as  food  for  sheep. 

The  average  value  of  agricultural  produce  per  head  of  po))ulation  in 
each  of  the  Australasian  provinces  during  the  season  1901-2  is  repre- 
sented by  the  figures  given  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  South  Australia 
shows  the  highest  value,  followed  in  order  by  New  Zealand,  Tasmania, 
Victoria,  and  New  South  Walea  Queensland  occupies  the  lowest 
position  with  a  value  of  less  than  half  that  of  South  Australia.  Com- 
parisons of  this  kind  are  however  somewhat  misleading,  as  the  main 
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consideration  is  the  extent  of  employment  afforded  by  the  industry  and 
the  return  to  the  persons  engaged  therein. 


state. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland  

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


Avenge  value  per  head. 


Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  


£ 

8. 

d. 

4 

17 

6 

7 

3 

5 

4  13 

6 

10 

4 

6 

4 

11 

10 

8 

12 

0 

6 

5 

4 

9 

12  11 

Australasia 


6  16  10 


Below  will  be  found  the  value  of  the  agricultural  production  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  in  the  years  1871,  1881,  and  1891. 
Comparing  these  figures  with  those  for  1901  given  above,  it  will  be  seen 
that  while  the  total  production  of  Australasia  is  now  over  £11,000,000 
more  than  in  1881,  the  average  value  per  head  has  declined  nearly  6 
per  cent.,  and  that,  as  compared  with  1891,  the  value  per  head  shows  an 
increase  of  J&l  2s.  4d.  As  subsequent  tables  will  show,  a  decrease  in 
prices,  and  not  want  of  productiveness,  was  responsible  for  the  decline 
in  value  since  1881.  The  fall  in  pr^es,  especially  tho  prices  of  wheat, 
was  very  rapid  down  to  1895 ;  for  the  next  three  years  there  was  a 
very  material  increase,  in  1899  they  fell  again  to  the  1895  level,  but 
in  1901  there  was  a  more  or  less  general  increase. 


state. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 

2,220,000 

3,300,000 

650,000 

1,789,000 

258,000 

724,000 

£ 
3,830,000 
5,894,000 
1,283,000 
3,283,000 
248,000 
981,000 

£ 

3,584,500 
7,009,100 

Victoria 

Queensland 

1,414,000 

3,045,000 

380,900 

1,046,500 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Commonwealth  

8,941,000 
1,955,000 

15,519,000 
4,650,000 

16,480,000 
5,518,000 

New  Zealand 

(Total 

10.896,000 

20.169,000 

21,998,000 

Australasia  < 

(  Per  head  ... 

£  s.  d. 
5  12    8 

£    8.   d. 
7    5    3 

£  s.    d. 
5  14    6 

Compared  with  the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  Australasia  does 
not  take  a  high  position  in  regard  to  the  gross  value  of  the  produce  of 
its  tillage,  but  in  value  per  inhabitant  it  compares  fairly  well ;  indeed, 
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aome  of  the  provlnoea,  snch  as  South  Australia,  Kev  Zealand,  and  Tas- 
mania, show  averages  which  snqMSS  those  of  the  leading  agrionltiiiml 
countries.  This  may  be  partly  seen  from  the  following  table,  which 
gives  approximately  for  1891-95  the  vahie  of  agricultural  production  in 
the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  with  the  average  amonnt  per  head 
of  population : — 


Countriec 


Value 
inmillioDg. 


Per  head. 


Countriei. 


Yafeie 
ImaUlfoni. 


PerheiML 


United  Kingdom 

France    

Cremiany    

Russia 

Anstria  

Italy   

Spain  

Portngal 

Sweden  

Korway 

Denmark    


£ 

126 

284 

262 

370 

210 

141 

94 

18 

20 

3 

19 


£ 

3-2 
7-3 
6-1 
3-5 
57 
4*6 
5-6 
4H) 
4-9 
1-7 
8-6 


Holland    

Bel^um    

Switzerland.. 
United  States 

Canada 

Cape  Colony 
Argentina  .... 
Umgnay  


AnstralasU  (1901) 


£ 

18 

29 

9 

487 

33 

2 
24 

2 


31 


£ 

4-0 
4-6 
3*0 

7-7 
6-9 

6-d 


6-2 


Area  vyuKR  Cultivation. 

The  following  figures,  giving  the  total  extent  of  land  in  cultivation  in 
each  of  the  Commonwealth  States  and  New  Zealand  at  different  perioda 
unce  the  year  1861,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  pi-ogress  which  agriculture 
has  made.  In  this  table,  and  in  the  others  which  follow,  the  years  1861 , 
1871,  1881,  1891,  and  1901  embrace  the  period  from  the  1st  ApriJ  in 
each  of  those  years  to  the  31st  IVIarch  in  the  following  year : — 


8Ute. 


1861. 


1871. 


1881. 


1881. 


190L 


New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 
Tasmania   


Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  


Australasia. 


acres. 
265,389 
410,406 
4,440 
400,717 
24,706 
163,386 


1,269,042 
68,606 


1,337,548 


acres. 

300,099 

851,354 

69,969 
837,730 

61,724 
155,046 


acres. 

578,243 
1,435,446 

117,664 

2,156,407 

53,353 

148,494 


acres. 

846,383 
2,116,654 

242,629 

1,927,689 

64,209 

168,121 


2,276,62» 

2,065,681 

483,460> 

2,236,652 

216,824 

232,65a 


2,346,922 
337,282 


4,489,607  j  6,365,685 
1,070,906    1,424,777 


8,411,695 
1,646,68a 


2,683,204    5,560,513    6,790,462  i    9,957,378 


Taking  Australasia  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  area  under 
crop  is  now  over  seven  times  as  lai^e  as  it  was  in  1861.  If,  however, 
the  land  artificially  grassed  be  included,  the  total  will  come  to  22,592,000 
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acres,  or  nearly  aev^ntaen  times  the  area  in  outtivation  in  1861.  A 
oompariflon  of  the  acreage  under  crop  on  the  basis  of  population,  may 
perhaps  best  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  progress  of  agriculture,  and  this 
is  shown  in  the  table  given  below.  South  Australia  still  holds,  as  it  has 
done  lor  many  years,  the  first  position,  followed  at  a  long  interval  by 
Victoria  and  liTew  Zealand 


Stftte. 

ISSl. 

187L 

188X.               ie9L 

1001. 

New  Soath  Wales 

Victoria  

acres. 
0-7 
0-8 
01 
3*2 
1-6 
1-8 

acres. 
0*8 
11 
0-5 
4-5 
20 
1-5 

acres. 
0-8 
1-7 
0-5 
7-6 
1-8 
il-2 

acres. 
0-7 
1-8 
0-6 
6-9 
1-2 
11 

acres, 
1-7 

2:6 

QnfK^niiland 

1-0 

South  Australia 

fl-2 

Western  Australia    

1-2 
1-3 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

11 
0-7 

1-4 
1-3 

2  0 
21 

1-6 
2*2 

2-2 
21 

Australasia 

1-1 

1-4 

20 

1-7 

2-2 

For  the  whole  of  Australasia  the  increase  of  agriculture  as  compared 
with  population  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — .  . 


Increase  of— 

• 

1801-71. 

1871-81. 

1861-91. 

1891-1901 

Acreage  under  crop 

Population    

percent. 

100-6 

55-6 

per  cent. 
107-2 
43-2 

per  cent. 
221 
381 

t  • 

per  cent. 
47-6 
21-3 

Although  during  the  period  of  forty-one  years  the  population  of 
Australasia  was  nearly  quadrupled,  the  area  of  land  devoted  to  agri- 
culture increased  almost  eightfold,  and  the  rate  of  agricultural  progress 
was  more  than  twice  that  of  the  population.  The  chief  progress  was 
made  during  the  twenty  years  from  1861  to  1881,  and  the  ten  years 
from  1891  to  1901.  During  the  intervening  period  from  1881  to  1891 
the  population  increased  nearly  twice  as  rapidly  as  the  agricultural 
industry. 

The  progress  in  the  seventies  is  what  naturally  might  be  expected, 
as  the  gold  fever  had  altogether  subsided  about  the  end  of  the  first 
period,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  population  was  seeking  employment 
of  a  more  settled  nature  than  was  afforded  by  the  gold-fields.  It  was 
not  to  be  anticipated  that  the  same  rate  of  progress  could  be  maintained, 
and  the  comparative  decline  in  the  eighties  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
iact  that  most  of  the  best  land  had  been  taken  up.  The  earnest  attempts 
of  the  State  to  assist  the  agriculturist  in  obtaining  land  on  easy  terms. 
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howover,  together  with  the  satisfactoiy  advance  in  the  price  of  wheat 
during  the  three  years  1896-98,  have  enabled  the  industry  to  show  a 
substantial  rate  of  progress  during  the  last  ten  years. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  proportion  of  land  nnd^r 
crop  to  the  total  area  of  each  State,  and  the  same  with  regard  to 
Australasia  as  a  whole.  In  instituting  comparisons  between  the  several 
'States,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  circumstances  other 
than  the  mere  area  in  cultivation  require  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
-tion.  It  would  not  be  fair,  for  instance,  to  compare  Tasmania,  which  has 
6*57  persons  per  square  mile,  with  Western  Australia,  which  has  only 
0*19  inhabitant  to  the  square  mile.  The  table  has  a  value  chiefly 
because  it  shows  how  each  province  has  progressed  in  cultivation  of 
the  soil  during  the  periods  quoted  : — 


1 

state.                           1861. 

1 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

19QL 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

per  cent. 
015 
0-73 
0001 
0-07 

per  cent. 
0-20 
1-61 

per  cent. 
0-29 
2-55 

per  cent. 
0*44 
3-76 
0-06 

per  cent. 
1*44 
6-27 

Queensland    

0-01 

003 

0*11 

South  Australia 

015             0-37 

0*33 

0-39 

Western  Australia    

Tasmania    

0*006 
0-97 

0-008 
0-92 

0-009 
0-88 

0-01       .      0-03     • 
0*99             1-39 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

0-07 
0-10 

012 
0*50 

0-24 
1-60 

0-28            0-44 
213            2-40 

1 

Australasia 

0-07      1       014       1       0-28 

0-34             0-51 

The  subjoined  t4ible  shows  the  proportion  of  cultivated  area  devoted  to 
the  principal  crops  in  each  province.  It  will  be  seen  that  wheat  forms 
the  greatest  percentage  of  the  total  tillage  in  Australasia  as  a  whole, 
and  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Western 
Australia.  Maize  and  sugar-cane  are  the  principal  crops  in  Queens- 
land, and  oats  in  New  Zealand.  In  Tasmania  only  18*9  per  cent,  of 
the  land  cultivated  was  under  wheat,  the  area  cut  for  hay  forming 
26*5  per  cent,  of  the  total  acreage. 


Crop. 


New 

South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


South 
Aus- 
tralia. 


Western 
Aus- 
tralia. 


Tas- 
mania. 


Com- 

nMMi- 

wealth. 


New         Atts> 
Zealand,  tialasla. 


percent,  percent,  percent. 

60-2  18-4  77*9 

0-3  24-2 

l-l  2-4  0-7 

111  OS           la 

1*4  2-8  0-S 

ii-H  13-0  W6 

0-9  0-4  0-9 


percent. 

Wheat  I      61-2 

Maize    '        «• 

Barle3' 

Oats 

Potatoes  . . . 

Hay  

Vines 

.Suifar-cane  . 
Other  crops. 

Total  ... 


8-4 
0-8 
1-4 
1-1 
19-4 
0-4 
0*9 
6-9 


3-4 


23-2 

15-3 


per  cent,  per  cent !  per  cent. 
j«.o     1U.U  ■   60'8 

3*8 
0-9 
5-5 
1*3 
20-2 
0-8 
1-6 
6-1 


43-2 
0-2 
1-3 

4-6 

0-8 

42-9 

1-7 


18-9 

c     •     •    • 

2-6 
23*3 
10-9 
26-6 


I 


I 


I 


21     I        6-4    I      17-8 


peroeni. 

10-2 
0-8 
17 

25*2 
1-9 
3-9 


60*3 


100*0    )    1000    I    100-0        100-0 


100-0 


100-0 


100-0 


lOOH) 


percent. 

62-7 
S-3 

8-7 
1*4 

n-t 
o< 
i*s 

U'4 


100-0 
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The  position  in  which  each  of  the  principal  agricultural  products  stood 
in  relation  to  the  total  area  under  crop  in  Australasia,  at  various  periods 
since  the  year  1861,  may  be  ascertained  from  the  following  table.  The 
figures  should,  however,  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  those  giving  the 
actual  areas  cultivated,  for  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of  land  under  any 
particular  crop  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  falling-off  in  the  area  devoted 
to  that  product ;  on  the  contrary,  in  few  instances  has  there  been  any 
actual  retrogression.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  there  is  a  greater' 
proportionate  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  the  more  valuable  crops,  and 
that,  despite  checks  from  causes  due  to  unfavourable  seasons,  the  area 
devoted  to  vines,  sugar-cane,  and  "other  crops"  formed  15*3  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  in  1901,  as  compared  with  8*6  per  cent,  in  18G1  : — 


Product 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

Wheat  

per  cent. 

53-6 

10-6 
4-6 
2-2 
4-2 

16-2 
0-6 

8-1 

per  cent. 

61-4 

13-5 
6-3 
2-3 
30 

11-9 
0-7 
0-5 

11-4 

per  cent. 

60-7 
7-9 
3-0 
1-9 
1-8 

151 
0-3 
0-7 
8*6 

per  cent. 
66-0 

8-4 

4-3 

1'4 

20 
160 

0-7 

11 
11-1 

per  cent. 
62-7 

Oats  

8-7 

3-3 

Barle V    

10 

Potatoes    

1-4 

Hav   

17-6 

Vines 

0*6 

Sagar-cane   

Other  crops 

1-3 
18-4 

Total 

100-0 

100-0 

100  0 

100  0 

1000 

Wheat. 

With  the  exception  of  Queensland  and  Western  Australia,  all  the 
States  now  produce  sufficient  wheat  for  their  own  requirements,  and  in 
good  seasons  there  is  a  large  and  steadily  increasing  balance  available 
for  export,  which  finds  a  ready  market  in  Great  Britain,  where  Australian 
vheat  is  well  and  favourably  known.  For  the  season  1901-2,  although 
A  larger  area  was  sown  than  at  any  previous  period,  protracted  drought, 
coupled  with  unseasonable  rainfall,  had  the  effect  of  greatly  curtaifing 
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the  production.  Taking  Auatr&lasia  as  a  whole,  there  was  a  net  export 
of  breadstuffsy  during  1901,  equivalent  to  24,7 70,592  buaheli  of  grain, 
valued  at  £3,096,000. 

The  subjoined  table  sho^s  the  progceBB  of  wheat-growiiig  during  the 
period  of  the  last  forty-one  years : — 


State.                   1       1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

lanu      1     isoi. 

1 

New  Soath  Wales    

Victoria 

acres. 

123,468 

196,922 
392 

310,696 
13,584 
58,823 

sens. 

154,030 

384,609 
3,024 

692,508 
25,097 
63,332 

acres.     •       aons. 

1 
221,888       356,666 

026,729    1,332,683 

10,958         19,306 

1.788,781    1,552,423 

21,951         26,806 

61,757          47.384 

1,892,070 
1.754.417 

87.232 

South  Aostralia    

1,743,452 

• 

93,707 

44.0ft4 

Western  Australia  

TMmftfii#    

■ 

• 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand     

703,825 
29,631 

1,273,200 
108,720 

3,002,064 
365,715 

3,335,528  ,   5,114,962 
402,273         163,402 

Aastralasia    

733,356 

1 

1,381,920 

3,367,779 

3,737,801      5.278.424. 

1 

It  will  be  seen  that,  during  the  twenty  years  extending  from  1861  to 
1881,  all  the  States,  with  the  exception  of  Tasmania,  made  considerable 
additions  to  the  area  under  wheat,  the  increase  for  the  whole  of 
Australasia  being  2,634,423  acres,  or  an  advance  of  359  per  cent. 
From  1881  to  1901  the  extension  of  this  form  of  cultivation  has  not 
been  so  general,  most  of  the  increase  in  area  having  taken  place  during' 
the  last  few  seasons,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  wheat 
which  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  agriculturists  of  all  the  States,, 
excepting  South  Australia  and  Tasmania,  where  there  were  decreasea 
in  acresge,  although  this  was  partly  due  to  the  unfavourable  seasons. 
In  New  Zealand,  the  adverse  weather  conditions  were  responsible  for  & 
falling  off  in  the  area  cut  for  grain  amounting  to  over  200,000  acres. 
In  Australasia,  as  a  whole,  the  increase  in  area  since  1881  amounts  to 
1,910,645  acres — but  while  New  South  Wales  shows  an  extenskm  of 
cultivation  during  the  period  amounting  to  1,170,182  acres,  and 
Victoria  an  increase  of  827,688  acres,  the  total  increase  was  oonsideraUy 
reduced  by  the  falling  off  mentioned  abova  At  present  more  than 
one-half  of  the  land  in  cultivation  is  devoted  to  wheat-growing,  and 
in  an  ordinary  season  the  produce  of  750,000  acres  is  available  for 
export  to  Europe. 
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The  }MN)doctiaiii  o£  wheat  during  the  period  oovered  by  the  preceding 
table  waa  aa  f ollowa : — 


Steta. 

1861. 

1871.                1881. 

isn. 

190L 

New  South  Wales  

Victori* 

bushels. 

1,606,034 
3,607,727 
5,880 
3,410,756 
160,155 
1,380,913 

bushels. 

2,229,642 

4,500,795 

36,288 

3,967*079 

345,368 

847,962 

busbda. 

3,405,966 

8,714,377 

99,612 

8,087,032 

153,657 

977,365 

bushels. 

3,963,668 

13,629,370 

392,809 

6,436,488 
288,810 
930,841 

bushels. 

14,808,705 
12,127,382 

QaeensUnd    

Sooth  Australia    

l,6K,ttS 
8,012,762 

Western  Anstralia 

933,101 
96d,66V 

Commonwealth 

Nnw  TAf^land 

10,171,465 
772,531 

11,927,134 
2,448,203 

21,378,009 
8,297,890 

25,641,486 
10,257,738 

38,637,834 
4,016,58» 

Aiiafcialasia    

10,943,996 

14,375,337  l29.675.899 

35,899,224 

42,584,42.'^ 

»  •  # 

The  aevere  drought  which  prevailed  over  the  greater  part  of  Auatral- 
asia  caused  the  wheat  crop  of  1901  to  fall  far  below  expectations,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  harvest  was  affected  to  the  extent  of  over 
fleventeen  million  bushels.  In  New  Zealand  the  dry  weather  was. 
iQcoeeded  by  heavy  rains,  which  lasted  in  some  districts  right  througli 
the  harvest,  and  rendered  the  grain  unfit  for  milling. 

The  greatest  increase  in  production  is  shown  by  New  South  Wales,. 
which  in  1901  produced  nearly  eleven  million  bushels  more  than  in  1891,. 
and  from  the  following  statement,  which  gives  the  proportion  of  th& 
total  crop  produced  by  each  State  in  1881,  1891,  and  1901,  the'  progress- 
made  by  New  South  Wales  will  be  evident,  for  whereas  in  1881  and 
1891  it  only  produced  11  per  cent,  of  the  total  crop,  in  1901  it  pro- 
duced nearly  35  per  cent.  Victoria  and  New  Zealand  show  the  largest 
declines,  the  proportions  falling  from  38  per  cent,  and  28*6  per  cent,  in 
1891  to  28*5  per  cent,  and  9*5  per  cent,  respectively  in  1901  : — 


SUte. 


1901. 


New  South  Wales 

per  cent. 

11-5 

29*4 
01 

27*2 
0*5 
3*3 

28*0 

per  cent. 

11*0 

38*0 
11 

17*9 
0*8 
2*6 

28*6 

per  cent. 

34*8 

Victoria  

28*5 

Queensland 

3*9 

South  Australia 

18-8 

Western  Australia 

2*2 

Tasmfr^iii'. .........  r ..,,.,,.,  - 

2*3 

New  Zealand 

9*5 

Aastimlasia 

100*0 

1000 

100*0 

SB« 
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As  producera  of  wheat,  these  States  are  of  little  account  when  viewed 
in  comparison  with  the  great  wheat-producing  countries  of  the  world, 
Australasian  grown  wheat  forming  only  2*2  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
wheat  crop.  According  to  the  estimate  published  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  production  of  wheat  in  Europe,  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa  in  1900  was  2,477,688,000  bushels,  which,  with  the 
54,879,000  bushels  yielded  by  Australasia,  gives  the  world's  production 
as  2,532,567,000  bushels.  The  figures  for  each  country  are  appended, 
the  production  being  represented  in  Imperial  bushels : — 


Country. 


Bushels. 


Bushels. 


Europe — 

Russia 

France 

Hungary 

Germany 

Italy    

Spain   

United  Kingdom  

Austria    

Koumania  

Bulgaria 

Turkey    

Belgium  

Servia 

Portugal 

Sweden  and  Norwa\'.. 

Holland  

Switzerland    

Denmark 

Greece 


312,000,000 

296,000,000 

144,800,000 

156,000,000 

116,000,000 

102,000,000 

54,400,000 

40,800,000 

54,000,000 

40,000,000 

32,000,000 

12,000,000 

12,000,000 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

6,000,000 


Africa — 


Algeria 

Egypt    

Tunis 

Cape  Colony. 


Total 


America — 

United  States 

Argentine  Aepablic. 

Canada  

Mexico  

Chili  

Uruguay   


Total 


Total 1,398,000,000      Australasia— 


Asia — 


India   

Russia  in  Asia 

Turkey    

tTapan 

Persia 

Cj^prus    


Total 


184,000,000 
48,000,000 
56,000,000 
19,388,000 
24,000,000 
2.300,000 


Victoria    

New  South  Wales 

New  Zealand   

South  Australia  ... 

Tasmania 

Western  Australia 
Queensland 


18,000,000 

12,000,000 

8,000,000 

4,000, 00(» 


42,000,000 


544,000,000 
72,000,000 
48,000,000 
16,000,000 
8,000,000 
16,000,000 


704,000,000 


17,847.000 
16,174,000 

6,527,000 
11,253,000 

1,110,000 
774,000 

1,194,000 


333,688,000 


Total j       54,879,000 


Grand  Total 


2,632,567,000 


Tlie  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  during  the  season  1901-2  ranged  from 
4*6  bushels  in  South  Australia  to  24*8  hushels  in  New  Zealand,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Victoria,  Western  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  was 
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above  the  average  for  the  last  ten  years.     The  uvei-age  yield  per  acre 
-for  each  State  for  1901  and  during  the  ten  years  1892-1901  are  shown 
below  : — 


Average  Yield  per  acre. 


Stote. 


1901. 


1S02-1901. 


New  South  Wales 

bushels. 
10*6 

bushels. 
in-1 

Victoria    

Queensland  

6-9                         7-7 
19-4                         15-2 

South  Australia  

4*6            '              4-4 

Western  Australia 

9*9                         10-5 

Tasmania 

21-9            1             lft-4 

Commonwealth  

New  Zealand  

7-5 
24-8 

7-3 

25-7 

Australasia  

8-1                             8  5 

A  yield  of  8'5  bushels  per  acre  is  a  very  small  one  when  compared 
with  the  following  results  obtained  in  some  of  the  principal  wheat- 
growing  countries  of  the  world-  The  averages  shown  are  mostly  based 
on  the  yields  during  the  six  years  1894-99  : — 


Countrj'. 

Average 

Yield 
per  acre. 

1 

Country-. 

Average 

Yield 
per  acre. 

United  Kingdom 

Crerman  V 

bushels. 
31-2 
261 
18-9 
16-8 

United  States 

India 

bushels. 
130 
121 

France 

Russia 

9 '3 

ITnriffarv.,...  ..--.t.-T 

Argentine  Republic  ... 

9 '3 

'**'*"o***  J • 

A  bare  statement  of  averages,  however,  is  somewhat  misleading. 
In  South  Australia,  for  example,  it  is  found  that  owing  to  favourable 
conditions  of 'culture  a  yield  of  7  bushels  is  financially  as  satisfactory 
a  crop  as  one  of  15  bushels  in  New  South  Wales  or  of  20  bushels  in 
IKew  Zealand  In  these  States  the  yield  could  be  greatly  increased  if 
cultivation  of  a  more  scientific  character  were  adopted.  Progress  in 
this  direction  is  being  made  yearly,  however ;  but  not  to  the  extent 
i^hich  should  prevail,  although  the  tendency  in  former  years  simply  to 
pnt  the  seed  in  the  ground  and  await  results  has  been  outgrown. 
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The  total  value  of  the  wheat  crop  for  1901-2  and  the  value  of  the 
return  per  acre  in  each  State  and  in  New  Zealand  are  shown  below  : — 


state. 


Value  of  Produotlon.      Value  per  Aora. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queensland  , 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania , 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand  

Australasia  .... 


£ 

2,525,900 

2.071.800 

33S.400 

1,502.400 

211,100 

180,700 


3 

7 
7 


6,830,300 
741,900 


7,572,200 


£ 
1  16 

1  3 

3  17 
0  17    3 

2  5    0 

4  2    0 

16    8 
4  10    9 


18    8 


The  very  high  value  returned  in  New  Zealand  is  due  to  the  heavy 
yield  of  grain,  the  area  under  cultivation  being  small  and  specially- 
selected  ;  the  values  in  Tasmania  and  Queensland  also  appear  high  for 
similar  reasons,  while  in  Western  Australia  the  value  of  production  was 
increased  by  the  high  prices  obtained  for  wheat  during  portion  of  the  year. 

A  detailed  table  of  the  value  of  the  yield  per  acre  during  each  of 
the  last  twelve  years  is  shown  below  for  the  three  principal  wheat-grouping^ 
states  —  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia.  The 
values  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  market  rates  ruling  in. 
February  and  March  of  each  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  considerable 
decline  took  place  between  1891  and  1895,  due  for  the  most  part  to  the 
fall  in  prices  rather  than  to  any  decrease  of  production.  The  effect  of 
the  rise  in  prices  is  seen  in  the  more  satisfactory  results  in  New  South 
Wales  during  the  seasons  ending  March,  1896,  1897,  and  1898 ;  for 
Victoria  and  South  Australia  the  drought  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
low  values  in  those  yecurs  : — 


Year 

AvAiage  Yield  per  acre.                | 

Value  of  . 

New  South 
Wales. 

Aven«e  Yield 

per  acre. 

*     ending 
March. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

South 
Auetralia. 

Victoria. 

South 
Auetialia. 

hoshels. 

bushels. 

bashels. 

£    8.     d. 

£    A.     d. 

£    1.    d. 

1891 

10-9 

Ill 

5-6 

2    0  10 

1  19    9 

0  19    7 

1892 

HI 

10-3 

43 

2    2    6 

2    2    3 

0  17  11 

189S 

161 

11*0 

61 

2    5    2 

1  14    0 

0  19    3 

1894 

11-0 

10-4 

7-9 

1  10    1 

1    0    1 

0  18    4 

1895 

10-9 

8-3 

4-9 

14    6 

0  13*  6 

0    8    0 

1890 

8-7 

4-0 

4-2 

1  n  0 

0  17    9 

0  19  10 

1897 

10-2 

4-5 

1*7 

2    3    5 

13    8 

0    8    7 

1898 

10*6 

6*4 

2-6 

2    4    2 

1    6    2 

0  11    3 

1899 

7-0 

»l 

49 

0  19    0 

0  19    9 

0  13    7 

1900 

9-5 

7*0 

4-6 

15    0 

0  18    9 

0  12    4 

1901 

loe 

8-9 

59 

1    6    9 

1     1     0 

0  16    2 

1902 

10-6 

6-9 

4*6 

1  16    3 

1    3    7 

• 

0  17    3 
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The  rates  jnst  given,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  this  chapter,  represent 
fami  prices^  and  not  values  at  the  place  of  consumption. 

The  average  consumption  of  wheat  per  head  of  population  in  each 
of  the  six  States  and  in  New  Zealand  for  the  last  decade  was  as  stated 
below.  The  large  proportion  of  adult  male  population  in  Western 
Australia  accounts  for  the  high  figures  for  that  province  : — 

Budiela 

New  South  Wales  5*9 

Victoria    5*2 

Queensland  ^.  5'6 

South  Australia  6*3 

Western  Australia ;  8*6 

Tasmania 7*2 

New  Zealand   - 7*7 


For  the  whole  of  Australasia,  the  average  consumption  was  6 '2  bushels 
per  head,  which  is  larger  than  the  quantity  consumed  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world  for  which  records  are  available,  with  the  exception  of 
France  and  Canada. 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  imports  or  exports  of  wheat  and 
flour  of  each  of  the  States  during  the  year  1901,  1  ton  of  flour  being 
taken  as  equal  to  50  bushels-  of  grain.  The  exporting  States  are  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania. 
Since  1896,  New  South  Wales  has  almost  been  able  to  supply  the  wheat 
required  for  the  food  of  its  inhabitants,  and  in  1901  exported  over 
7,700,000  bushels.  During  the  last  few  yeara  Tasmania  also  produced 
enough  wheat  for  home  consumption,  and  ha^  a  small  surplus,  available 
for  export : — 


state. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

i^neensland  

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand  

Australasia  .... 


Ntttlmpoiia. 

MetBxporta 

bushels. 

bushels. 
7,702,072 

10,183.350 

1,820,525 

9.565.910 

884,709 

24,494 

24,770,592 
2.363,130 

27,133,722 
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The  records  for  the  six  States  which  form  the  Commonwealth  show 
that  since  1879  there  were  only  four  years  during  which  they  were 
forced  to  import  wheat  from  places  outside  their  boundaries.  These 
years  were  1886,  1889,  1896,  and  1897.  In  the  first-named  year  the 
wheat  crop  was  a  partial  failure  in  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  and 
almost  a  complete  failure  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  In 
1889  there  was  a  general  failure  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria. 
In  1896  the  crop  failed  in  Victoria,  and  in  the  following  year,  that 
State  for  the  first  time  in  twenty-two  years  was  compelled  to  import 
wheat,  the  net  import,  however,  being  only  61,160  bushels.  The 
following  statement  gives  the  figures  for  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
twenty  years  since  1882  : — 


< 

Net  Export 

' 

Net  Export 

Year. 

Wheat  Crop. 

of 

1       Year. 

Wheat  Crop. 

of 

■                 »  • 

Breadstufls. 

1 

Brcadstufls. 

t 

1    -buahels. 

huafaela. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

1882  .... 

..,    21,378,009 

5,751,130 

1892  

25,675,266 

4,126.538 

1883  .... 

..     21,492,505 

4,742,290 

1893  

32,759,693 

8.829,941 

1884  

..     36,714,466 

17,130,843 

1894  

36,929,947 

11,916,782 

1885  

..,    30.559,060 

11,583,644  1 

1895  

30.855,812 

6,774,377 

1886  

..     20,165,988 

(— )  603,552  1 

1896  

19.567,726 

(—)  4,347,168 

1887  

..     28,899,220 

4,265,924 

1897  

20,880,479 

(_)  3,641.306 

looo     ..... 

..     35,930,697 

10,643,673 

1898  

28.241,409 

1,341,596 

1889  

..     19,757,509 

(—)  2.107,136 

1899  

41,417,863 

11,581.198 

1890  

..     34,039,289 

8,836,170 

1900  

48,353,402 

13.965,610 

1891  

..    27,118,259 

1 

10,646,298  , 

1901  

38,637,834 

24,770.592 

(— )  denotes  exceas  of  importa. 

In  ordinary  seasons  Australasia  ranks  about  sixth  amongst  the 
exporting  countries ;  still,  its  contribution  to  the  world's  markets  does 
not  form  more  than  one-thirtieth  of  the  demand,  and  it  cannot^  there- 
fore, be  said  to  form  a  factor  of  any  consequence  in  the  trade. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest  importer  of  wheat,  and  the  British 
demand  largely  influences  the  price  throughout  the  world.  The  average 
London  prices  per  quarter  of  8  bushels  during  the  last  decennial  period 
were  as  follow  : — 


Year. 

Price  per  quarter. , 

1 

Year. 

1 

Prioe  per  quarter. 

• 

8.     d. 

B.    d. 

1892 

30    3 

1897 

90    2 

1893 

26    4 

1898 

34    0 

1894 

22  10 

1899 

26    8 

1896 

23    1 

1900 

26  11 

1896 

26    2 

1901 

26    8 
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The  cultivation  of  oats,  which  come  next  to  wheat  in  importance 
as  a  grain  crop,  is  increasing  in  Australasia,  as  the  following  figures 
show : — 


State. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

18»l. 

1901. 

New  South  Wftlos 

Victoria 

Qii^nidAnd    

acres. 

7,224 

91,061 

69 

1,638 

507 

29,022 

acres. 

13,796 

175,944 

131 

3;586 

1,474 

29,631 

acres. 

16,348 

146,995 

88 

3,023 

827 

27,536 

acres. 

12,958 

190,157 

715 

12,637 

1,301 

28,360 

acres. 
32,245 
329,150* 
1,535. 

South  Australia    

34,660 

Western  Australia  

Tafflnania    

9,641 
54,089* 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

129,521 
15,872 

224,561 
139,185 

194,816 
243,387 

246,128 
323,508 

461,320 
406,924 

Australasia 

145,393 

363,746 

438,203 

569,636 

867,244 

During  1900  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  cultivation  of  oats^ 
owing  to  the  demand  for  this  cereal  created  by  the  South  African  war. 
The  colony  of  New  Zealand  fumifihes  considerably  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  production.  In  New  South  Wales  the  cultivation  has  been 
comparatively  neglected ;  in  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  however,  it  is  next 
to  wheat  in  importance ;  whilst  in  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and 
Western  Australia  the  climate  is  ill-adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  oats,, 
and  the  yield  is  small  and  counts  for  very  little  in  the  total  production, 
of  the  grain.  The  total  yield  in  each  state  for  the  period  covered  by 
the  preceding  table  was  as  follows  : — 


state. 

1861. 

1S71. 

18S1. 

1S9L 

1001. 

New  South  Wales  ... 
Victoria    

hushels. 
152,426 
2,136,430 

'33,1*60 

8,162 

751,475 

bushels. 
280,887 
3,299,889 

d8V894 

28,330 

593.477 

bushels. 

356,566 

3,612,111 

1,121 

32,219 

8,270 

783,129 

bushela 

276,259 

4,412,730 

16,669 

80,876 

18,639 

873,173 

bushels. 

687,179 
6J24,900 

Queensland 

South  Australia  .... 
Western  Austnalia... 
Tasmania  

42,208 

469,264 

158,638 

1,702,659 

Commonwealth ... 
New  Zealand  

^081,653 
512,665 

4,aAl,477 
.^726.810 

4,793,416 
6.924.848 

5,678,246 
11.009.020 

9,784,838 
15,046,233 

t 

Australasia 

3,694,318 

7,968,287     11,718,264 

16,687,266 

24,830,071 

2p 
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The  average  yield  per  acre  in  each  State  in  1901,  and  during  the  ten 
years  1892-1901  are  shown  below  : — 


state. 

Averojre  3rield  per  acre. 

1901. 

1802-1901. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

bushels. 
17-7 
20-4 
27-5 
13-5 
16-5 
31-6 

bushels. 
19-7 
20-1 

Queensland  

19-0 

South  Australia 

9*8 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

16-6 

90^ 

1 

Commonwealth   

New  Zealand  

21-2 
371 

20-6 
34*7 

Australasia  

28*6 

27-6 

In  all  the  provinces  which  grow  oats  to  any  extent  the  yield  last 
year  was  above  the  decennial  average.  New  Zealand  had  the  very 
high  average  of  37  bushels  per  acre,  which  compares  very  favourably 
with  the  averages  which  prevailed  during  1894-99  in  the  following 
principal  oat-growing  countries  of  the  world  : — 


Country. 

Average  jield 
per  acre. 

!            Countr}'. 

Average  ^ield 
per  acre. 

United  Kingdom  ... 
-Oermany    

bushels. 
400 
35-6 
311 
27-4 

United  States 

France  

bushels. 
23-7 
26*0 

-Canada 

Austria 

Russia,  in  Europe. 

22-7 

Hunearv 

15-5 

The  total  value  of  the  oats  crop  and  the  return  per  acre,  in  each  of  the 
Commonwealth  States  and  New  Zealand,  for  the  season  1901-2,  will  be 
found  below  : — 


sute 


Value. 


Value  per  acre. 


New  South  Wales  .... 

Victoria 

Queensland  

South  Australia  

Western  Australia .... 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  

Australasia  .... 


£ 

91,600 

896,700 

6,000 

62,600 

30,400 

227,000 


1,314,300 
2,068,700 


3,383,000 


£    t.   d. 
2  16  10 

2  14    6 

3  18 
16 

3 
3 


1 
3 
4 


2 

1 
1 
9 


2  16  11 
5    1  11 


3  18    0 
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Tlie  high  values  per  acre  shown  by  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania  were 
caused  by  an  increase  in  the  local  quotations,  consequent  on  the 
demands  from  the  drought-stricken  States.  Large  quantities  of  oats 
and  oaten  hay  were  also  exported  during  1901  to  South  Africa  by  the 
two  provinces  mentioned. 

The  net  import  or  export  of  oats  by  each  of  the  states  is  given  in 
the  following  table.  New  Zealand  was  the  only  province  which  exported 
this  cereal  to  any  considerable  extent  in  1901,  although  Tasmania  and 
Victoria  also  exported  fairly  large  quantities.  Owing  to  the  war  in 
South  Africa,  a  large  demand  for  oats  as  horse-feed  was  created,  and 
for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1902,  no  less  than  6,930,791  bushels  of 
(Mits,  valued  at  £616,000,  were  exported  to  that  country  by  New 
Zealand  alone.  New  Zealand  also  exported  386,303  bushels  to  the 
United  Kingdom  : — 


state. 


Net  Imports. 


Not  Exports. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queensland  ,. 

South  Australia  

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand  

Australasia  .... 


bushels. 
951,677 

163i023 

331^353 


bushels. 
2,578,568 

45*502 

''689J92* 


1,767,909 
10,514,606 


12,282,515 


According  to  a  carefully-compiled  estimate  of  the  average  production 
of  oats  throughout  the  world,  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  United  States,  the  commercial  supply  of  this  grain  in  1900  is 
represented  by  the  following  condensed  results  : — 

Bushels. 

Europe    2,100,061,000 

.       North  America 922,738,000 

Asia 40,905,000 

Africa 6,500,000 

Australasia 25,293,000 

Total   3,095,497,000 


Maize. 

Maize  is,  next  to  sugar-cane,  the  principal  crop  grown  in  Queensland, 
and  IB  ono  of  the  most  important  products  of  New  South  Wales.  In 
the  other  States  the  climate  is  not  suited  to  its  growth,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  cereal  extends  to  only  about  23,000  acres.     The  following 
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figures  show  that  £edr  progress  has  been  made  since  18C1  in  the  area 
devoted  to  this  crop  : — 


Stete. 

1801. 

1871. 

IfiSL 

ISKL 

IML 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queensland 

Other  States 

acres. 

57,959 

1.714 

1,914 

91 

acres. 

119,956 

1,709 

20,329 

113 

acres. 

117,478 

1,783 

46,480 

36 

acres. 

174,577 

8,230 

101,598 

23 

acres. 
167,735 

10,02r^ 

116,963 

690 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  

61,678 
770 

142,107 

165,777 
3,177 

284,428 
5,447 

295,265 
12,603 

Australasia  ... 

62,448 

142,107 

168,954 

269.875 

907,769 

The  production  in  the  same  years  was  as  follows : — 


state. 

1861. 

1871. 

1 
1881. 

1 

1801.          1          1901. 

t 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria    

1 

bushels.         bushels. 
1.727,434      4,015,973 
20.788           30,833 

bushels. 
4,330,956 
81.007 

bushels. 

5,721,706 

461,447 
2-0770115 

bushels. 

3,844,90:( 

615.472^ 

Oueensland 

42.100  '       508,000 

1.313.655 

2,569,  UH 

Otber  States    

367             2,000 

648                483 

1 

5,611 

Commonwealth 
New  .Zealand  

1,790,689 
31,570 

4,556,806 

5,726,266 
127,257 

9,261.551 
238,746 

7,035,194 
571,834 

A'^wtralasia  ... 

1,622,259 

4,556,806 

5,853,523  !    9,500,297 

7,607,028 

It  will  ue  seen  from  the  tables  given  above  that  althongh  there  ha^y 
been  an  increase  in  acreage  amoanting  to  nearly  18,000  acres  since 
1891,  the  production  declined  by  about  1,894,000  bushels,  the  falHnfc 
off  being  accounted  for  by  the  unfavourable  season. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  yield  of  each  State  and  of 
Australasia  for  1901,  and  for  the  ten  years  ended  1901  : — 


SUte. 


Average  yidd  per  acre. 


1901. 


1802-1901. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queensland  

Western  Australia 


busheU. 
22-9 
61-4 
220 
10*6 


bushels. 
291 
60-7 
2-27 
106 


Commonwoalth 


New  Zealand 


23*8 
45-7 


27-6 
41-6 


Australasia 


24-7 


28-2 
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The  averages  for  Yictoria  and  New  Zealand  are  of  little  value,  b»  the 
under  maize  in  those  provinces  is  small  and  ver  j  favourably  situated ; 
-while  Western  Australia,  during  the  whole  ten  years,  had  but  530  acres 
under  cultivation,  producing  5,611  bushels. 

Tbe  total  value  of  the  crop  for  the  season  1901-2,  and  the  average 
vetom  per  acre,  will  be  found  below  : — 


state. 


Total  value  of 
crop. 


Average  value 
per  acre. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queensland  

Other  colonies 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

Australasia  .... 


1,278,300 
85,800 


1,364,100 


£    s.   d. 

6  0  11 

7  13  6 
3  0  4 
2    9    1 


4    6    7 
6  17    3 


4    8    8 


The  high  average  value  per  acre  of  maize  produced  in  Yictoria  and 
New  Zealand  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  area  under  this  crop  is  specially 
selected,  and,  consequently,  yields  a  larger  average  return  than  in  the 
other  States. 

The  net  import  or  export  of  maize  by  each  State  during  1901  was  as 
follows : — 


state.                               1     Not  Imports. 

Net  Exports. 

New  SUmth  Wales    

bushels. 
210,569 

bushels. 

Victoria    .• 

115,475 

Oneensland t............ 

114,628 

5,475 

10,984 

63 

South  Australia 

^fiHtem  Australia 

^Tasmania t ..  t  -  ^  -  -  - 

C^fktn  TnnnwAall^h 

226,244 

New  Zealand   ..................  ^ 

124,447 

Australasia r  t  r 

101,797 
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It  is  ratber  curious  that  the  onlj  States  which  import  maize  to  0113* 
extent  are  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  where  it  is  principally 
grown.  In  Australasia  com  does  not  enter  into  consumption  as  an 
article  of  food,  as  it  does  in  other  countries,  and  particularly  in  America, 
which  produces  and  consumes  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  maize 
crop  of  the  world,  as  the  following  figures  for  1900^-compiled  on  tlie 
the  authority  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  United  States — 
will  show : — 

bnsheU. 

North  America 3,210^500,000 

South  America 90,000,000 

Europe   391,358,000 

Africa 33,207,000 

Australasia    10,025,000 

Total   2,735,090,000 


Bablet. 

Of  the  cereal  productions  of  Australasia,  barley  is  grown  on  the 
smallest  acreage.  The  area  under  this  crop  at  different  periods  was  as 
follows  : — 


State. 


1801. 


1871. 


U81. 


189L 


190L 


New  South  Wales 

acres. 

2,924 

3,419 

13 

10.637 

acres. 

3,461 

16,772 

971 

1T«HK 

acres. 
6,427 

48,652 
256 

11,953 
3,679 
4,597 

acres. 
4,459 

45,02] 
739 

11,461 
3,738 
2,650 

acres. 
6,023 

Victoria  

3±42:) 

Queensland.... 

South  Australia 

11,77.% 
15,517 

Western  Australia    

2,412           5,083 
7,279          4,275 

2,719 
6,104 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

26,684         47,787 
3,457         13,305 

75,564 
29,806 

68,068 
24,268 

74,561 
26,514 

Amtralasia , 

30,141          A1.092 

105,372 

92,336        lOlO?."; 

— — »— — — 
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For  tbe  same  years  the  production  was  as  stated  below : — 


state. 

isei. 

isn. 

1881. 

1801. 

1901. 

New  South  Wales 

bushels. 

41,054 

68,118 

158 

168,137 

2,412 

169,381 

bushels. 

55,284 
335,506 

11,836 

164,161 

5,083 

76,812 

bushels. 
135,218 
927,566 
3,207 
137,165 
36,790 
102,475 

bushels. 

93,446 
830,741 

21,302 
107,183 

49,594 

71,686 

bushels. 
106,361 

Victoria 

693,851 

QQeensland ...... .».....,., , 

277,037 

South  Australia 

243,362 

Western  Australia    

35,841 
167,485 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

449,260 
96,658 

618,682 
287,646 

1,342,421 
664,093 

1,172,962 
688,683 

1,623,937 
855,993 

Australasia 

545,918 

936,328 

2,006,514 

1,861,635 

2,379,930 

The  average  yield  of  barley  per  acre  in  each  State  for  1901,  and  for 
the  ten  years  ended  1901,  is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


state. 

Average  Yield  per  Acre. 

1001. 

1892-1001. 

New  South  Wales 

bushels. 
17-7 

21*4 

23-5 

15-7 

13-2 

27-4 

bushels. 
16*4 

Victoria    .. 

Oneenaland 

17-5 
19-1 

South  Australia    

12-6 

Western  Australia 

13-2 

TajBinania 

20-3 

Commonwealth   

20-4 
32-3 

16-9 

New  Zealand  

300 

Australasia 

23-5 

20-6 

As.  in  the  case  of  the  other  three  cereals  which  have  just  been  dealt 
with,  New  Zealand  had  a  far  larger  yield  of  barley  per  acre  than  any 
of  the  Commonwealth  States,  and  compares  favourably  with  the  follow- 
ing countries,  which  averaged  during  1894-99 — United  Kingdom,  32*7 
bushels  per  acre;  Germany,  30*3;  United  States,  21 '8;  and  France, 
20*3  bushels  per  acre.     Barley  is  not  cultivated  in  these  States  to  the 
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extent  it  deserves,  and  to  the  total  prodQetion  of  919,224,000  bushels 
by  the  world  in  1900  Australasia  contributed  only  a  little  over  2^  mil- 
lion bushels.  In  fruitful  seasons  Australasia  produces  sufficient  barley, 
exclusive  of  that  required  far  malt,  for  home  requirementa,  and  a  small 
surplus  for  export ;  but  if  the  combined,  trade  in  barley  and  malt  be 
considered,  all  the  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  Victoria,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Z<ealand,  are  dependent  upon  external  sources.  The  trade  in 
barley  and  malt  for  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  in  1901 
as  follows : — 


State. 


Bu-tej. 


Mali. 


Hel  Imports. 


N0t  JBxportfl* 


Nat  Jinporti.  |  Nat 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia  .. 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania  


Commonwealth 


New  Zealand 


Australasia 


bushels. 
74,743 

•«  •    •  •  «  •  « 

4,2S4 
3S,846 


67,376 


bushels. 
44,116 

1,035 

5,226 


119.709 


52,333 


bushels. 
497,229 

bushels. 

174,760 

111,065 

1,469 

88,105 

•  •••■•••  ■ 

6,774 

516.334 

135,011 

381,323 

The  total  value  of  the  barley  crop  and  the  average  return  of  this 
cereal  per  acre  during  the  season  1901-2  will  be  found  below: — 


Slate. 


Total  value  of 
barlejr  crop. 


Avarage  Tahia 
peracn. 


Now  South  Wales  

Victoria 

Queensland  

South  Australia  ., 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Commonwealth 

Xew  Zealand   

Australasia  .... 


£ 
13,900 

147.800 

58,200 

48,700 

5,000 

23,000 


£    s.  d. 

2  6  2 

4  11  2 

4  18  10 

3  2  9 
1  16  9 
3  15  4 


3  19    7 

4  8    9 


4    2    0 
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POTATOBS, 

The  cultivation  ofi  the  potato  is  not  oonfined  to  any  particnlar  State. 
^Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  New  South  Wales  have  the  Iftrgest  areas 
under  this  crop,  bat  New  Zealand  shows  the  largest  production. 
The  largest  area  under  this  crop  was  grown  in  1899,  when  no  less 
than  176,381  aores  were  cultivated.  Of  this  area  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  New  Zealand  suppli<*d:  127,421  acres  as  against  96,409 
4vcres  in  1 900.  The  decrease  is  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  two  States 
last  mentioned,  where  this  crop  was  abandoned  to  a  certain  extent  in 
favour  of  oats  for  which  a  large  demand  was  created  by  the  South 
African  war.  The  following  table  shows  the  acreage  under  potatoes  in 
each  State : — 


stated 

1S6L 

isn. 

18S1. 

1891. 

1001. 

New  South  Wales    

Victoria 

acres. 

10,040 

27,174 

512 

2,612 

277 

9,349 

acres. 

14,770 

39,064 

3,121 

3,156 

494 

8,154 

acres. 

15,943 

39,129 

5,086 

6,136 

278 

9,670 

acres. 

22,560 

67,334 

9,173 

6,892 

532 

16,393 

acres. 
26,158 
40,058 

Queensland 

South  Australia    

Western  Austcalia   

Tasmania   ^ 

13,338 
6,248 
1,829 

25,444 

Commonwealth.. . 
2Cew  Zealand 

49,964 
7,292 

68,759 
11,933 

76,242 
22,540 

112,884 
27,266 

113,075 
31,259 

Australasia    

57,256 

80,692 

98,782 

140,150 

144,334 

As  in  the  case  of  the  area  so  in  production  the  highest  was  in  1 899 
when  it  amounted  to  629,275  tons.  Of  this  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
and  New  Zealand  contributed  476,842  tons,  as  against  371,435  tons  in 
1901.     The  production  for  each  State  was  as  follows  : — 


state. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

New  South  Wales    

Victoria 

tons. 

30,942 

59,364 

1,0S0 

7,726 

817 

47,428 

tons. 

44,758 

125,841 

6,585 

10,989 

•1,457 

22,608 

tons. 
44,323 
134,290 
11,984 
18,164 
556 
33,565 

tons. 
62,283 
109,786 
25,018 
27,824 
1,696 
63,100 

tons. 
39,146 
125,474 

Queensland    

South  Australia    

39,530 
15,059 

Western  Australia  

Tasmania   

5,665 
114,704 

Commonwealth . . . 
New  ZealsndL. 

147,357 
37,554 

212,238 
42,130 

242,872 
121,890 

289,607 
162,046 

339,578 
306,815 

Austcaikiia    

184,911 

I 

254,368 

364,762 

461,653 

546,393 
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The  average  production  o£  potatoes  per  acre  is  next  given,  for  1901, 
and  for  the  ten  years  ended  1901.  New  Zealand,  it  will  be  seen,  shows 
a  considerably  larger  return  than  any  of  the  other  provinces  : — 


state. 

Avenge  TieM  per  Acre. 

1901. 

18n-190L 

New  South  Wales 

tons. 
1-6 
3-2 
30 
2-4 
31 
4-5 

tons. 
2*4 

VictoriA  

3*3 

Queenslaud ' 

2*9 

Sonth  Anstralia 

2-3 

Western  Australia 

3-1 

Timrnftnift  ...............    . 

3-3 

Commonwealth   

21 
6*6 

2-9 

New  Zealand  

6-1 

Australasia  

31 

3-6 

Only  three  of  the  States  are  in  a  position  to  export  potatoes  in  any 
quantity — Tasmania,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand.  The  surplus  in 
Victoria,  though  at  one  time  considerable,  has  now  very  much  decrc'ased. 
The  following  were  the  imports  or  ex|X)rts  of  potatoes  by  each  Stat<^ 
and  New  Zealand  in  1901  : — 


state. 


Net  Imports. 


NetExportu 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queenslaud  

South  Australia 

Western  Anstralia 

• 

Tasmania  

Commonwealth  

New  Zealand   

Australasia 


tons. 
8,961 

49,861 
21,984 


7,958 
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The  total  valuo  of  the  potato  crop  and  the  average  return  per  acre  for 
1901-2  will  be  found  below  :— 


state. 


Value  of  crop. 


Average  value 
per  acre. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  


Australasia 


£ 
226.700 
480,700 
158,100 
56,500 
51,000 
430,100 


1,403,100 
723,800 


2,126,000 


£    s.  d. 

8  13  5 

12    0  0 

11  17  1 

8  17  8 

22    S  4 


16 

18 

1 

12 

8 

2 

23 

3 

1 

14  14    9 


These  values  are  remarkably  high,  the  average  return  in  a  normal 
year  for  the  whole  of  Australasia  being  not  more  than  £8  an  acre. 
The  ruling  prices  in  1901  were,  however,  far  in  excess  of  those  realised 
for  some  considerable  time,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  as  regards 
Western  Australia. 

Hay. 

Considerable  quantities  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  lucerne  are  grown 
for  the  purpose  of  being  converted  into  hay,  but  the  area  cut  varies, 
of  course,  according  to  the  season.  The  area  cut  for  hay  has  largely 
increased  since  18S1,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  appended  : — 


state. 

1861. 

isn. 

! 

1881. 

1801. 

1001. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

acres. 
45,176 
74,681 
280 
62,874 
6,676 
31,803 

acres. 

51,805 

103,206 

3,828 

97,812 
♦14,342 

31,678 

acres. 
146,010 
212,150 

16,926 
333,467 

24,445 

34,790 

acres. 
163,863 
369,498 

30,655 
304,171 

28,534 

45,445 

acres. 
442,163 
659,239 

Queensland 

63,055 

369,796 

92,964 

61,495 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Commonwealth . . . 
New  Zealand 

221,489 
t27,160 

302,571 
30,717 

768,388 
68,423 

942,166 
46,652 

1,688,712 
62,984 

Australasia 

248,649 

333,288 

836,811 

988,818 

1,751,696 

•  In  1869. 


t  In  1867. 


In  New  Zealand,  for  all  the  years  except  the  last,  the  areas  shown 
only  include  the  extent  of  sown  grasses  cut  for  hay.     It  is  not  possible 
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to  quote  for  the  earlier  years  the  area  under  wheat,  oats,  Ac,  cot  for 
this  purpose.  Similarly,  the  production  shown  below  for  those  years 
only  includes  the  quantity  of  grass  cut : — 


state. 


1861. 


1871. 


1881. 


UOl. 


1901. 


New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria   

Queensland    

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 
Tasmania    


tons. 
57,363 
92,497 
459 
78,886 
6,609 
59,851 


Commonwealth...      295,665 
New  Zealand |       36,666 


Australasia !     332,331 


tons. 
77,460 
144,637 
6,278 
98,266 
14,288 
30,891 


371,820 
35,674 


407,494 


tons. 
198,532 
238,793 

19,640 
240,827 

24,445 

44,957 


fxms. 
209,417 
505,240 

58,842 
193,317 

28,534 

VOyWtO 


707,194    1,002,352 
89,081         67,361 


tons. 
472,621 
884,369 
122,a39 
346,467 

91,517 
109,383 


856.275  I  1,129,713 


2,026,396 
94,476 


2^20,8?2 


The  average  yield  of  hay  per  acre  will  be  found  in  the  next  table, 
the  periods  covered  being  the  year  1901  and  the  ten  years  which  closed 
with  1901  :^ 


state. 

Average  yield  per  acre. 

1001. 

VBn-vxsi. 

New  South  Wales 

tons. 
11 
1-3 
1-9 
0*9 
10 
1-8 

tons. 
10 

Victoria    

1-2 

Queensland  

1-9 

South  Australia 

0*8 

Western  Australia 

10 

Tasmania 

1-1 

Commonwealth   

1-2 
1-9 

11 

New  Zealand 

1*9 

Australasia 

13 

11 

The  greater  portion  of  the  hay  is  produced  from  wheat,  although  in 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  New  Zealand  there  aiB 
large  areas  under  oaten  and  lucerne  hay,  which*  are  in  great  denuuid 
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and  readily  sell  at  remunerative  prices ;  in  fact,  so  profitable  is  the 
return  from  oaten  hay,  that  in  "New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  the 
cultivation  of  oats  for  threshing  is  practically  neglected  for  the  sake  of 
hay.  For  the  most  part,  hay  is  grown  in  each  province  in  quantities. 
sufficient  for  its  own  requirements,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and 
Western  Australia  ordinarily  being  the  only  States  which  import  to 
any  extent. 

The  net  import  or  export  of  hay  and  chaff  by  each  State  and  Kew- 
Zealand  during  the  year  1901  was  as  follows : — 


State. 

Net  Imports. 

Net  Exports. 

New  South  Wales  

tons. 
14,665 

tons. 

Victoria    

96,786 

Queensland  

11,073 

South  Australia  

23,900 

Western  Australia 

1,250 

Tasmania ..    ,  ^..,      ,     ...    ..     ,  . 

5,892 

Commonwealth  

99,590 

New  Zealand 

836 

Australasia  

100,426 

The  value  of  the  return  from  hay  in  1901-2  was  higher  than  that  of 
any  other  crop  ;  the  value  in  each  -State  and  the  return  per  acre  voll  be 
found  below : — 


state. 


Total  Value  of 
Hay  Crop. 


Avenge  Value 
per  Acre. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland  

South  Aastralia  

Western  Aastralia 

Tasmania 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand   

Australasia  ..  . 


£ 

1,887,000 

3,095,660 

427,000 

1,468,000 

412,000 

323,000 


£    s.  d. 

4    5  4 

4  13  9 

6  15  5 

8  19  5 

4  8  7 

5  6  8 


7,617,000 
220,000 


7,837,000 


4  10    2 
3    6    8 


4    9    6 


The  above  averages  are  higher  than  those  realised  for  some  yean; 
past,  the  increase  being  acooimted  for  by  the  enhanced  prices  realised  for 
all  descriptioDs  of  fodder  owing  to  the  unf avounsble  season  experienoed 
over  a  great  part  of  Australasia. 
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Green  Forage  and  Sown  Grasses. 

The  cultivation  of  maize,  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  and  other  cereala  for 
green  food  in  addition  to  lucerne  and  grass  is  confined  chiefly  to  the 
districts  where  dairy  farming  is  carried  on.  The  agricultural  returns  of 
some  of  the  States  do  not  admit  of  a  distribution  being  made  between 
these  forais  of  cultivation  prior  to  1887.  The  following  table  shows 
the  area  under  such  green  food  in  1887,  1891,  and  1901,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  have  been  large  developments  in  most  of  the  States, 
especiaUy  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  return  from  the  cultivation  of  green  forage  in  all  the  States 
during  the  season  1901-1902  is  estimated  at  £1,003,000,  or  nearly  £3  an 
acre. 


• 

state. 

Green  Food 

1                    Sown  Qnmm. 

1 

1887. 

1891. 

li 
1001.               1887. 

1 

1S81. 

IVOl. 

New  South  Wales- 
Victoria 

Queenslaud   

South  Australia   ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania  

acres. 

20,403 
6,036 
9.582 

10,079 

•  •  •    •  « 

1,246 

1 

acres.    '     acres. 

32,138      110,215 

9,202       32,795 

10,727       39,793 

6,416        13,695 

238  1       1,024 

1,101  '       4,082 

i 

acres. 

192,678 

154,612 

13,619 

23,217 

184,653 

acres. 

333,238 

174,982 

20,921 

17,519 

208,596 

acres. 

467,839 

162,954 
34,679 
23,510 
11,1.^2 

314.422 

1 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand    

47,346 
98,029 

59,822 
118,484 

201,604 
199,508 

568,779 
5,869.247 

755,256 
7,357,229 

1,014.536 
11.620,178 

Australasia    ... 

145,376 

178,306 

401,112 

6,438,026*8,112,485 

12,634,714 

In  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  various  areas  of  sown 
grasses  are  cut  for  seed,  chiefly  lye  grass  and  cocksfoot,  the  total  quan- 
tity of  grass  seed  produced  in  1901  being  6,514  tons,  valued  at  .£215,000. 
The  production  in  Victoria  was  537  tons  ;  in  Tasmania,  800  tons  ;  and 
in  New  Zealand,  5,177  tons.  The  aci'eage  on  which  this  grass  seed 
was  produced  is  included  in  the  total  given  above  for  sown  grasses, 
and  amounted  to  1,877  acres  in  Victoria,  8,043  acres  in  Tasmania, 
and  44,120  acres  in  New  Zealand. 


The  Vine. 

The  history  of  the  vine  in  Australia  dates  from  the  year  1828,  when 
cuttings  from  the  celebrated  vineyards  of  France,  Spain,  and  the  Bhine 
Valley  were  planted  in  the  Hunter  River  IMstrict  of  New  South 
Wales,  forming  the  nursery  for  the  principal  vineyards  of  that  State. 
Years  afterwards  the  vine  was  planted  in  the  Murray  River  District 
and  other  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  and  was  afterwards  introduced 
into  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  and   is  now  cultivated  in  all  the 
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provinces  of  the  Australian  continent.  In  South  Australia  a  large 
number  of  Germans  are  employed  in  the  industry  of  wine-making. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  Australia  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  the  viue,  and  with  an  increasing  local  demand,  and 
the  opening  up  of  a  market  in  England,  where  Australian  wines  have 
obtained  due  appreciation,  the  future  expansion  of  wine-growing  appears 
fairly  assured.  The  depreciation  which  some  of  the  foreign  wines  have 
suffered,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  owing  to  the  devastation  of  the 
vineyards  by  phylloxera,  is  an  additional  reason  why  the  vine-growers 
of  this  continent  should  look  forward  to  largely-increased  operations 
for  their  industry. 

The  progress  of  vine  cultivation  since  the  year  1861  is  illustrated  by 
the  table  subjoined.  The  areas  given  include  the  vines  producing 
table-fruit,  as  well  as  those  cultivated  for  wine-making,  cjso  the  young 
vines  not  yet  in  bearing  : — 


state. 


1801. 


1871. 


New  South  Walea 

Victoria 

Quecnaland     

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Australia    


acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

1,130 

4,152 

4,027 

8,281 

1,464 

5,523 

4,923 

24,483 

40 

568 

1,212 

1,988 

3,918 

5,455 

4,202 

12,314 

457 

692 

527 

1,004 

7,009 

16,390 

14,891 

48,070 

acres. 

8,606 
28,592 

1,990 
20,860 

3,724 


63,772 


At  present  the  area  devoted  to  vines  is  much  larger  in  Victoria  and 
South  Australia  than  in  the  other  States  ;  in  the  former  State  4,109  and. 
in  the  latter  8,546  acres  have  been  added  to  the  vineyard  area  since 
1891.  This  is  not  great  progress  compared  with  Algeria,  for  example, 
which  has  already  375,136  acres  under  vines,  although  systematic 
planting  dates  only  from  1849 ;  nevertheless  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  in 
Australia,  where  patient  waiting  for  the  harvest  to  be  gathered  years 
hence  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  agriculturist.  The  progress  of  New 
South  Wales  has  been  very  slight,  the  area  under  viues  in  1901  being 
unly  325  acres  more  than  in  1891.  The  introduction  of  phylloxera  into 
the  county  of  Cumberland  has  greatly  retarded  this  industry  as  most  of 
the  table  grapes  are  grown  there,  and  until  some  efficient  means  of  easily 
^^uarding  against  the  disease  have  been  found  but  little  progress  can  be 
expected  in  this  State.  Vine-growing  has  never  been  carried  on  to  any 
extent  in  Tasmania  or  New  Zealand,  although  there  are  numerous 
places  in  the  latter  colony  suited  for  growing  vines  for  the  manufacture 
of  both  wine  and  raisins.  Tlie  area  under  vines  in  New  Zealand  in  1901 
«%'as  returned  at  543  acres. 
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The  iollowinj(  tables  show  the  progrefis  made  in  wme-growing  during 
the  last  forty^me  years  : — 


state. 


1861. 


New  South  Wales. 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia.... 
Western  Australia 

Australia    -.. 


1S71. 


166L 


1881. 


lOOL 


gallons. 
85,328 
47,568 

gallonfl. 
413,321 
713,569 

gallons. 

518,688 

539,191 

72,121 
313,060 

99,600 

gallons. 
913,107 
1,554,130 
168,526 
801,835 
166,664 

312,021 

852,315 

444,917 

1,979,225 

1,537,060 

3,604,262 

galloi 

868,47» 

1,961,475 

148,835 

2,077,925 
119,600 

5,196,212 


The  production  of  table-grapes  during  the  same  period  is  shown 
below  : — 


state. 

1861. 

1871. 

1S81. 

1891. 

1901. 

New  South  Wales 

tons. 
224 
849 

tons. 
508 
1,545 

tons. 

1,103 
740 
255 

1,498 

tons. 
3,694 
2,791 
1,169 
4,590 

tons. 
3,475 
5,110 
1,814 

12,608 
400 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia 

1,161 

1,692 

Western  Australia   

Australia 

2,234 

3,745 

3,596 

12,244 

23,407 

Among  other  produce  of  the  vineyards  may  be  mentioned  9,351 
gallons  of  brandy  in  New  South  V/ales,  while  Victoria  and  South  Aus* 
tralia  produced  respectively  30,078  cwt.  and  10,753  cwt.  of  raisins  and 
currants.  Victoria  produces  much  more  brandy  than  any  of  the  other 
States,  but  it  is  not  wholly  made  from  grapes  and  the  figures  cannot  be 
ascertained. 

It  is  impossible  to  tabulate  the  average  wine-yield  of  all  the  States^ 
as  in  many  instances  the  acreage  under  cultivation  for  wine-making  par* 
poses  cannot  be  separated  from  young  unproductive  vineyards  or  areaa 
cultivated  for  table  varieties  of  the  grape  only.  Making  due  allowance 
for  this  fact,  it  would  appear  that  the  average  production  for  the  season 
1901-1902,  which  was  a  very  unfavourable  one,  was  about  177  gallons 
in  New  South  Wales,  88  gallons  in  Queensland,  72  gallons  in  Western 
Australia,  and  77  gallons  in  Victoria.  Taking  an  average  year,  the 
production  for  Australia  may  be  set  down  at  190  gallons. 
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Compared  with  the  wine  production  of  other  countries,  that  of 
Australia  is  certainly  trifling.  In  1898,  the  latest  year  for  which 
information  is  available,  the  world's  production  was  estimated  at 
2,716,000,000  gallons,  to  which  Australia  only  contributed  4,000,000 
g^ons;  while  in  1901  the  production  of  Australia  was  returned  at 
5,000,000  gallons. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  progress  made  in  the  export  of 
Australian  wine  to  countries  outside  of  Australasia  since  1881.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  in  1901,  the  trade  with  foreign  countries  had  grown  to 
seventeen  times  the  value  in  1881,  while  the  number  of  gallons  exported 
had  also  increased  very  largely.  The  1901  figures  are,  exclusive  of 
Queensland,  39  gallons,  valued  at  £19  ;  and  Western  Australia,  173 
gallons,  valued  at  Xl  16 : — 


state. 


1881. 


1801. 


Quantity. 


Value.     I  Quantity. 


1901. 


Value.      I  Quantity. 


Value. 


New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria 

South  Australia  .... 

Australia    ... 


gallons. 

£ 

gallons. 

£ 

gallons. 

13,271 

3,520 

12,368 

2,904 

8,242 

5,588 

2,341 

142,294 

26,152 

340,353 

1,751 

580 

227,681 

39,054 

485,671 

20,610 

6,441 

382,343 

68,110 

834,266 

£ 

1,923 
43,327 
67,136 

112,386 


Including  the  inter-state  as  well  as  the  foreign  trade,  the  exporla. 
of  each  State  during  the  same  years  are  shown  below.     The  figures, 
for   1901    are  exclusive  of  Queensland,  39  gallons,  valued  at  £19  ;: 
Western  Australia,  185  gallons,  valued  at  £122;    and  Tasmania,  24 
gallons,  valued  at  £27. 


Stole. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

Quanti^-. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value.     1  Quantity. 

Value. 

New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria 

South  Australia 

Australia    ... 

2^ 


gallons. 

£ 

gallons. 

£ 

gallons. 

22,377 

7,233 

54,143 

11,644 

39,651 

12,544 

5,388 

160,982 

32,516 

364,413 

54,001 

12,637 

285,107 

58,282 

593,357 

88,922 

25,258 

500,232 

102,442 

997,421 

£ 
12,256 
50,950 
91,548 

154,754 
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The  total  value  of  the  grape  crop  and  the  average  return  per  aere  in 
the  Australian  States,  for  the  year  1901,  will  be  found  below  :^ 


Total  valna  of 
crop. 

Axtnjgfi  value  per  acre— 

state. 

Of  Total  Area  \  Of  Pvodootive 
under  Vines.            Vines. 

1 

New  South  Wales 

£          '     £    8.   d. 
136,500         15  17    3 
461,800    '     15  16    0 

39,800    1     14  13    6 
337,700        16  17    9 

55,900    1     15    0    0 

£    8.   d. 
17    9    4 

Victoria   

18    0    0 

Qne9D4lM)d 

17    5    4 

Soath  Australia 

18  11    4 

Western  Australia 

Commonwealth  

New  Zealand 

1,031,700         16    3    4 
8,100    ,     15    0    0 

18    3    7 

Australasia 

1,039,800         16    3    4 

18    3    7 

The  Government  of  Victoria  made  provision  for  aesLsting  the  wine 
industry  in  that  State  by  establishing  wineries.  Under  safeguarding 
regulations  it  undertook  to  advance  up  to  £3,000  to  each  company  on 
its  formation,  and  a  sum  of  J&8,600  was  advanced  to  companies  at 
BrUtherglen,  Stawell,  Mooroopna,  and  Yarrawonga. 


Sugar-cane. 

The  growth  of  the  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  are  impor- 
tant industries  in  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  ]  but  whilst  in  the 
former  State  the  industry  if  not  increasing  is  maintaining  itfi  position, 
in  the  latter  the  area  under  crop  has  declinetl  by  nearly  one-third  since 
1896.  The  area  under  cane  in  each  State  in  the  various  years  shown 
was  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Queensland. 

New  South  Wales. 

acres. 

acres. 

1864 

94 

22 

1871 

9,581 

4,394 

1881 

28,026 

12,167 

1891 

50,948 

22,262 

1896 

83,093 

32,927 

1901 

112,031 

20,809 
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Tlie  conditions  of  cultivataon  in  the.  two  States  are  not  precisely  the 
same.  In  New  South  Wales,  taking  one  year  with  another  the  area 
«nder  cane  is  usually  twice  as  great  as  the  area  from  which  cane  is  cut, 
but  in  Queensland  the  productive  aroa  is  very  much  larger.  This  will 
l>e  seen  from  the  following  statement : — 


Year  endAd 
Slat  March. 


Total  Area. 


Qaeenaland. 


New  South 
Wales. 


Area  from  whidi  Oane 
was  cut. 


Queensland. 


New  South 
Wales. 


Yield  of  Cane  per  acre. 


Queensland. 


New  South 
Waleei 


1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

tons. 

98,641 

25,865 

65,432 

12,936 

13-4 

111,012 

24,759 

82,391 

14,578 

18-7 

110,657 

22,517 

79,435 

9,435 

14  8 

108,535 

22,114 

72,651 

10,472 

11-7 

112,031 

20,809 

78,160 

8,790 

15- 1 

tons. 
20-8 
19-8 
181 
190 
21-4 


For  the  five  years  the  average  for  Queensland  was  14-7  tons  per 
acre,  as  against  19*8  tons  in  New  South  Wales.  This  does  not  by  any 
means  prove  the  superiority  of  the  land  in  New  South  Wales  for  cane- 
growing,  for  if  the  whole  area  under  cane  be  taken  into  account  very 
different  results  are  arrived  at.     The  following  figures  cover  five  years ; — 

Yield  of  cane  from  total  area  under  crop — 

Queensland  10*3  tons  per  acre. 

New  South  Walea  9*6 


tt 


it 


In  New  South  Wales  cane  is  cut  every  second  year,  but  in  the 
Northern  State  a  crop  is  obtained  from  the  greater  part  of  the  cane 
«trea  yearly,  and  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  difference  in  the  yields 
and  the  large  area  in  New  South  Wales  apparently  unproductive. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  obtained  from  the  caue-fields  has  varied  during 
the  last  ten  years  between  77,752  and  192,844  tons  per  annum,  the 
Average  leiig  118,518  tons,  of  which  94,497  tons  were  produced  by 
Queensland,  and  24,021  tons  by  New  South  Wales.  The  yield  of  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane  varies,  of  course,  with  the  density  of  the  juice.  In  an 
ordinary  season  it  may  be  set  down  at  9*75  per  cent. 

The  greater  part  of  the  field-work  on  the  plantations  in  Queensland 
i;s  performed  by  coloured  labour,  chiefly  South  Sea  Islanders.  In  New 
South  Wales  the  work  was  formerly  done  entirely  by  white  labour,  but 
latterly  there  has  been  a  considerable  proportion  of  coloured  persons^ 
ohiefly  Hindoos,  employed  on  the  cane-fields.  In  Queensland  during 
last  season  the  number  of  coloured  labourers  was  about  8,850,  and  as  the 
^urea  cut  was  78,160  acres,  the  employment  of  coloured  labour  was  in  the 
proportion  of  one  man  to  every  8*8  acres.  In  New  South  Wales  the 
4X>loured  labourers  numbered  about  1,010,  and  the  area  cut  being  8,790 
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acres,  the  proportion  was  one  man  to  every  8*7  acres.  From  this  state- 
ment it  would  appear  that  there  is  little  difference  between  the  States 
in  regard  to  the  employment  of  coloured  labour  compared  with  the  area 
cropped.  There  is,  however,  a  further  difference  between  the  States. 
In  Queensland  the  law  restricts  the  employment  of  Kanakas  to  the  field 
work  of  a  cane  plantation ;  in  New  South  Wales  no  similar  restriction 
exists,  and  coloured  labour  is  employed  in  several  occupations  reserved 
for  white  labour  in  Queensland.  This,  of  course,  refers  to  the  conditions 
obtaining  anterior  to  recent  federal  legislation. 

The  cost  of  growing  cane  may  be  set  down  at  from  28.  lid.  to  3s.  5d. 
per  ton  of  cane,  according  as  black  or  white  labour  is  employed,  the 
lower  figures  representing  the  cost  of  black  labour. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  cost  of  har\'esting  the  cane  is  somewhat  as 
follows,  the  average  being  for  areas  on  which  white  labour  is  employed : — 

B.  d. 

Cutting 3  3 

Carting  to  riverside 1  0 

Transfer  to  Mills  0  9 

Sundry  Expenses 0  3 

5    3 

Average  price  paid  for  standing  cane  11    3 

Total,  per  ton 16    6 

In  Queensland  the  plantations  are  more  favourably  situated  in  regard 
to  the  mills,  and  the  cost  delivered  to  the  mill  is  about  12s.  2d.  per  ton. 
This  represents  4s.  4d.  per  ton  of  cane,  and  at  the  rate  of  9  tons  of 
cane  per  ton  of  sugar  the  comparison  is  39s.  per  ton  in  favour  of 
Queensland.  From  Dr.  Maxwell's  report  to  the  Federal  Premier  it 
would  appear  that  the  wages  of  coloured  labourers  working  in  the  fields, 
after  making  all  necessary  allowances,  is  2s.  4^d.  per  day. 

In  1901  the  Federal  Parliament  passed  an  Act  which  greatly  affects 
the  sugar  industiy,  especially  in  Queensland.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  measure,  which  is  entitled  the  Pacific  Island  Labourers  Bill,  a 
limited  number  of  Pacific  Islanders  are  allowed  to  enter  Australia  up 
to  the  31st  day  of  March,  1904,  but  on  and  after  that  date  their 
mmigration  is  prohibited.  All  agreements  for  their  employment 
terminate  on  the  31st  December,  1906,  and  after  that  date  any  Pacific 
Islander  found  in  Australia  will  be  deported. 

The  duty  on  imported  cane  sugar  is  X6  per  ton,  while  the  excise  duty 
on  locally-grown  sugar  is  £1  per  ton  on  sugar  produced  by  white  labour, 
and  £3  per  ton  on  sugar  in  the  manufacture  of  which  black  labour  has 
been  employed.  The  employment  of  white  against  black  labour  is  thus 
protected  to  the  extent  of  £2  per  ton  of  sugar,  or  equal  to  about  4s.  5d. 
per  ton  of  cane. 

The  following  table  shows  the  apparent  consumption  of  sugar  in  each 
State  during  1901.  Queensland  was  the  only  province  which  was  able 
to  meet  its  own  requirements,  and  spare  a  quantity  of  sugar  for  export. 
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The  net  export  from  that  State  amounted  to  70,598  tons,  valued  at 
X788,600  ahnofit  the  whole  of  which  was  consigned  to  the  other 
Commonwealth  States. 


StAte. 

Locally 
Produced. 

1 

1  Total  Locally 
Net  Import.    <      Produced 
or  Imported. 

New  South  Wales 

tons. 
19,569 

120,858 

tons. 

41,101 

69,608 
♦70,598 

20,725 
9.087 
8,536 

tons. 
60,670 
59,608 
50,260 
20,725 
9,087 
8,536 

Victoria 

Qneensland ........       .   « 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Commonwealth 

140,427 

68,459 
44,560 

208,886 
44,560 

Australasia 

140,427 

113,019 

253.446 

*  Net  Export. 

The  quantity  shown  ahove  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar  during  the  year,  as  the  surplus  available  from 
previous  years  and  the  amount  carried  over  at  the  end  of  the  year  have 
to  be  considered.  Taking  the  last  ten  years'  average  of  103 '5  lb.  per 
bead  the  annual  consumption  of  the  Commonwealth  would  appear  to 
be  174,800  tons,  which  is  34,086  less  than  shown  in  the  table. 

The  country  of  origin  of  98,448  tons  of  the  sugar  which  were  imported 
into  Australia  from  abroad  during  1901  can  be  ascertained,  and  was  as 
shown  below.  The  unspecified  balance  consisted  partly  of  small  quantities 
imported  from  other  countries,  but  mostly  of  re-exports,  the  original  port 
of  shipment  of  which  could  not  be  traced  from  one  State  to  another.  The 
quantity  shown  as  imported  from  Europe  was  probably  beet  sugar  : — 


Countiy  of  Oiigin. 


Quantity  Imported. 


Manritius 

Fiji    

Java  

Hongkong    

Europe 

Egypt 

Peru 

Unknown.. 

Total 


tons. 
8,463 
694 

72,643 
1,791 
4,876 
3,936 
6,055 

18,322 


116,770 


'  The   re-export  of  foreign  and   Queensland   sugar  from   Australia 
Amounts  to  48,311  tons. 
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The  total  value  of  the  sugar  crop  and  the  average  Fetam  per  acre, 
in  the  Bugar-growing  States  of  Australia,  will  be  found  below  for  the 
year  1901  :— 


state.  ,    ^^Z^i^ 

!  grnwn. 


Awtnge  Valoe 
per  Acre. 


£   «.    d. 

New  South  Wales 83,400  4    0    2 

Queenaknd  501,600  4    0    6 


BUGAR-BEBT. 

The  question  of  cultivating  beet-root  for  the  production  of  sugar  ha» 
attracted  attention  in  these  States,  principally  in  Yidoria,  where* 
experiments  were  made  in  this  direction  over  thirty  yean  ago.  The 
results  (ibtained  were  not  considered  satisfactory  enough  to  induce 
j2[rowerB  to  cultivate  this  particular  crop,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1896  that  a  systematic  attempt  was  made  to  establish  the  industry. 

On  the  6th  March,  1896,  the  Victorian  Parliament  passed  an  Act 
empowering  the  Government  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  the 
sugar-beet  industry  by  granting  loans  to  duly  registered  public  com- 
panies which  might  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  mills  and 
equipping  them  with  the  necessary  machinery  and  plant  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  sugar  from  the  roots.  The  company  applying  for  aid  must 
satisfy  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  certain  conditions,  and  if  he  were 
satisfied  that  these  conditions  were  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  and  that  the* 
company  had  a  paid-up  capital  of  not  less  than  £20,000,  he  w»s 
authorised  to  advance  to  the  company  a  sum  not  exceeding  twice  the 
amount  raised  by  its  shareholders. 

As  a  result  of  these  concessions  a  company  was  formed  in  Victoria, 
This  company  erected  a  factory  at  Mafira,  at  a  total  cost  of  X17,200» 
and  the  first  campaign  ended  in  June,  1898.  The  cultivation  was  fur- 
ther persevered  with  until  May,  1900,  when  the  factory  was  closed  down. 
The  failure  of  the  industry  was  ascribed  to  various  causes,  the  principal 
one  being  that  the  siy)ply  of  beet  was  not  su£Bcient,  since  9,000  tons 
was  the  greatest  quantity  treated  in  a  campaign  by  the  factory,  which 
was  capable  of  treating;  40,000  tons.  Want  of  expert  knowledge  by 
the  farmers  in  growing  beet-root  was  another  cause  of  failure ;  the  first 
crop  only  produced  9  tons  to  the  acre,  and  the  others  were  even  worsa 
Dry  seasons  were  also  blamed,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  cultivation  of 
beet  in  Victoria  was  not  a  success.  The  percentage  of  sugar  produced 
during  the  three  seasons  was  as  follows  : — 

1897-98 140  per  cent. 

1898-99 11-8      „ 

1899-1900 14-6      „ 

while  the  sugar  produced  had  a  standard  of  purity  of  80  per  cent.,  76 
per  cent,  and  85  per  cent,  respectively. 
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The  Government  expenditure  on  plant  and  machinery  at  Mafira 
amounted  to  £60,000,  and  altogether  upwards  of  £100,000  of  puhlic 
money  has  been  laid  out  in  connection  with  the  venture.  Although 
the  industry  ^o  &ir  has  been  a  failure,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in 
Victoria  has  determined  to  make  another  effort  to  resuscitate  it  on  a 
sounder  basis. 

In  N^ew  South  Wales,  although,  as  already  stated,  portions  of  the  soil, 
particularly  in -the  New  ^ngUmd  district,  have  been  demonstrated  'to 
be  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  beet  of  exoellent  saccharine 
properties,  bo  systematic  effort  has  yet  been  made  towards  the  establish 
ment  of  the  sugar-beet  industry  on  a  commercial  basis. 


Tobacco. 

The  cultivation  of  the  tobacco-plant  has  received  attention  in  tlie 
three  eastern  states.  The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  production 
of  tobacco  at  various  periods  : — 


Year. 


New  South  Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queensland. 


Australia. 


Area. 


Production. 


Area. 


Production. 


Area.     Production. 


Area.   '  Production. 

I 


1861 
1871 
1881 
1888 
1891 
180S 
1803 
18M 
1805 
1886 
1807 
18K 
1890 
1900 
1001 


acres. 

667 
1,(05 
4,883 

886 

OIO 

8M 

ne 

1,281 

2,744 

2,181 

1,406 

646 

100 

182 


cwt. 

2,647 

4,475 

18,311 

56,478 

9,314 

8,844 

10,858 

8,132 

10,548 

27,468 

10.718 

12,706 

6,641 

1,005 

1,071 


acres. 

220 

290 

1,461 

1,086 

646 

477 

1,057 

1,412 

2,020 

1,264 

522 

78 

156 

100 

108 


cwt. 
2,562 
2,807 
12,876 
13,865 
2,570 

658 
8,052 
7,156 
15,223 
7,800 
8,419 

190 
1,366 

311 

S45 


acres. 

a   • 

44 

68 
128 
790 
818 
475 
•915 
1,061 

rtAA 

755 
617 
745 
666 
768 


cwt. 

acres. 

444 

910 

52i 

3,154 

1,418 

6.641 

7,704 

2,221 

3,808 

1,643 

4,577 

2,386 

0,571 

8,048 

7,511 

4,321 

8,629 

5.002 

5,703 

3,458 

3,276 

2,100 

6,551 

1,440 

4,082 

073 

5,848 

1,058 

cwt. 

5,199 

6,782 

81,708 

70,25  L 

19,507 

12,810 

24,887 

24,868 

83,282 

43,987 

28,840 

16,172 

14,557 

6,248 

8,164 


Owing  to  over-production  and  the  want  of  a  foreign  market,  the  area 
devoted  to  tobacco-culture  greatly  declined  from  1888  to  1892,  after  which 
it  showed  signs  of  development  until  1 896,  but  since  then  consistently 
declined  until  1901,  when  the  acreage  showed  a  slight  increase  over  that 
of  the  previous  season.  The  Australasian  tobacco-leaf  has  not  yet  been 
prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to  find  acceptance  abroad,  and  until  such  is 
accomplished  it  will  be  useless  to  expect  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  to 
become  a  settled  industry.  Tlie  soil  and  climate  of  Australia  appear  to 
be  suitable  for  the  growth  of  the  plant,  but  sufficient  care  and  skill  have 
not  been  expended  upon  the  preparation  of  the  leaf.  The  quantity  of 
70,251  cwt.  of  leaf  produced  in  1888  was  so  greatly  in  excess  of  local 
requirements  that  very  low  prices  only  could  be  obtained,  and  a  lai'ge 
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portion  of  the  crop  was  left  upon  the  growers'  hands.  The  result 
was  that  many  farmerH  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  so  that 
the  area  under  this  crop  during  1889  was  only  3,239  acres  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  955  acres  in  Victoria,  producing  respectively  27,724 
cwt.  and  4,123  cwt.  of  leaf — less  than  half  the  crop  of  the  previous 
year.  In  1891  the  area  showed  a  further  decline  in  the  case  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria.  In  the  mother  State  this  decline  continued 
until  1894 ;  but  in  Victoria  and  Queensland  the  smallest  area  devoted 
to  the  crop  was  during  the  season  1892.  The  year  1895  saw  a  great 
increase  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  all  three  States,  and  in  New 
South  Wales  in  1896  there  was  again  a  large  extension  of  the  area 
under  the  plant,  although  in  Victoria  and  Queensland  the  advance  made 
in  1895  was  not  maintained.  Since  that  year  the  area  under  cultivation 
and  the  production  have  both  steadily  declined  in  each  State  until,  in 
1900,  the  total  production  was  only  6,248  cwt.,  the  lowest  since  1861. 
The  production  in  1901  was  very  small,  being  only  about  8,000  cwt. 
In  1898  the  crop  in  Victoria  was  almost  a  complete  failure. 

The  average  production  per  acre  of  tobacco  in  1901,  and  during  the 
ten  years  ended  1901,  were  as  shown  below  : — 


state.: 

Avenge 

Production 

per  Acre. 

1901. 

189S-1901. 

New  South  Wales  

cwt. 

10-8 
3-3 
7  6 

cwt. 
9-9 

Victoria    

6-2 

Queenfiland 

8-1 

.  »m  •*•••. 

Australaaia  

7-7 

8-4 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  Queensland  is  endeavouring  to  assist 
the  tobacco-growers  by  the  importation  of  American  seed  of  first  quality, 
suited  to  the  Queensland  climate,  and,  following  the  example  set  by 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  the  services  of  an  American  expert 
have  been  secured.  New  Zealand,  also,  has  commenced  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco,  but  so  far  it  is  only  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment ;  and  a 
small  area  has  been  planted  in  the  Northern  Territory  of  South 
Australia.  In  1897  the  Victorian  Government  decided  to  grant  a 
bonus  of  3d.  per  lb.  on  all  tobacco-leaf  of  approved  quality  grown  in 
the  State,  and  cured  and  shipped  under  the  supervision  of  the  tobacco 
expert.  The  bonus  was  only  payable  to  the  actual  grower  of  the  leaf, 
and  3  tons  were  assigned  as  the  maximum  quantity  for  which  payment 
was  to  be  made  to  any  one  grower  or  association.  In  Western  Aus- 
tralia preparations  are  being  made  for  cultivating  tobacco  on  a  large 
scale,  and  a  company  has  been  formed  which  proposes  to  acquire  suitable 
land  for  raising  the  crop.     Samples  of  the  product  grown  in  the  State 
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YkKve  been  submitted  to  experts  and  pronounced  equal  to  the  finest 
Havana,  and  a  large  firm  in  England  has  undertaken  to  purchase  any 
quantity  of  similar  leaf  at  from  Is.  9d  to  38.  per  lb. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes 
for  home  consumption  during  1901 ;  but  the  amounts  for  this  year  are 
above  the  normal  consumption  owing  to  excessive  imports  in  anticipation 
of  the  Federal  Tariff. 

state.  Quantity. 

lb. 

New  South  Wales    4,403,930 

Victoria 3,668,700 

Queensland    933,500 

South  Australia    793,315 

Western  Australia  ....» 872,000 

Tasmania  379,930 

Commonwealth    11,051,375 

New  Zealand    1,972,300 

Australasia    13,023,675 

The  proportion  of  waste  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  is  about  one- 
third,  so  that  the  quantity  of  leaf  represented  above  may  be  set  down 
as  19,535,500  lb.  Applying  the  decennial  average  of  8*4  cwt.  per  acre, 
it  would  appear  that  the  produce  of  20,764  acres  is  required  annually  to 
supply  the  demand  for  tobacco  in  Australasia.  The  total  value  of  the 
tobacco  crop  for  1901  in  Australia  was  only  XI 0,300,  returning  an 
average  value  of  £9  15s.  7d.  per  acre. 


Gardens  and  Orchards. 

The  cidtivation  of  fruit  in  Australasia  does  not  attract  anything  like 
the  attention  it  deserves,  although  the  soil  and  climate  of  large  areas  in 
all  the  provinces  are  well  adapted  to  fruit-growing.  Still,  some  progress 
has  been  made,  especially  in  recent  years.  In  1901  the  proportion  of 
the  total  cultivation  allotted  to  fruit  was  2*1  per  cent,  and  in  1891 
2*1  per  cent.,  while  in  1881  the  proportion  was  1*5  per  cent.  The  area 
per  1,000  persons,  ifk  1901,  was  44*6  acres;  in  1891,  36  acres;  and  in 
1881,  29*4  acres.  Grapes,  oranges,  apples,  pears,  and  peaches  are  the 
principal  fruits  grown;  but  with  an  unlimited  area  suitable  for  fruit- 
cultivation,  and  with  climatic  conditions  so  varied,  ranging  from  com- 
parative cold  in  New  Zealand  an^  on  the  high  lands  of  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria  to  tropical  heat  in  Queensland,  a  large  variety  of  fruits 
could   be  cultivated.     The  industry,   however,   languishes  partly   on 
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account  of  the  lack  of  skill  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  grower ;  good  fmits 
commanding  high  prices,  'while  those  placed  within  the  reach  of  tikB 
multitude  are  generally  of  lower  quality  ;  and  partly  owing  to  tlie  kudc 
of  means  of  rapid  transit  to  market  at  reasonable  rales.  The  inferior 
quality  of  much  of  the  fruit  produced  was  due  to  the  rairages  of  "frait; 
pests.  The  pests  were  almost  wholly  imported  from  'Europe  moA 
America  on  fruit  and  cuttings,  and  as  the  orchards  dl  Australia  wei^ 
threatened,  and  the  finiit  industry  likely  to  be  seriously  interfered  with. 
Acts  have  been  passed  in  all  the  states  prohibiting  the  importation  o£ 
diseased  fruit.  The  result  of  this  legislation  has  been  wholly  beneficial, 
and  if  supplemented  by  legislation  aimed  at  eradicating  diseases  existing 
in  the  orchards  themselves,  the  future  of  the  fruit  industry  would  be 
assured.  The  area  under  orchards  and  gardens  in  1881,  1891,  and 
1901  was  as  follows: — 


1S81. 

1891. 

1901. 

state. 

Acres. 

Percentage  to 

total  area 

under  Crops. 

> 

Percentage  to 

total  area 
under  Grope. 

III 

New  South  Wales    

24,565 

20,630 

3,262 

9,864 

4*3 
1-4 

40,116 
3743ffi 

4-7 
1-8 
4-0 
0-7 

55,941 
68,807 

2-4 

Victoria 

2-0 

Queensland    

South  Australia    

2-8            9,768 
0*4            14.42Q 

14,771  ;    3-0 
25,320      1  -I 

Western  Australia  

•  •• 

6.177  !    2-8 

Taflnmnift   

6.717 

d-R 

10  aim: 

A^    1        13.231   !    fi*7 

"»'**       -       1       — , —  1       _    1          ,        J       . 

Commonwealth 

65,038 
16,360 

1-5          112.427       2-1    !      174,247  •    2-1 

New  Zealand    

1-5 

29,235      2  0 

30,191       1-9 

Australasia    

81,398 

1-5 

141,662      2-1 

204,438      2-1 

With  the  extension  of  artificial  irrigation  and  the  increased  facUities 
for  export  afforded  by  the  adoption  of  cool  chambers  for  the  preser- 
vation of  fruit  during  long  voyages,  the  orchardists  of  Australasia  are 
now  enabled  to  compete  with  foreign  States  in  the  fruit  supply  for  the 
English  market,  which  averages  about  £8,000,0€fl  in  value  annually. 
The  Tasnianian  fruit  trade  with  England  has  passed  the  experimental 
stage,  and  every  season  large  steamers  visit  Hobart  to  receive  fmit  for 
the  home  market. 

The  following  table  shows  the  import  and  export  trade  of  each  State 
in  green  fruit  and  pulp  for  1901,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
Tasmania  is,  as  yet,  the  only  State  whose  export  largely  exceeds  its 
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import,  although  in  both  Qaeeiifiland  and  South  Australia  the  exports 
of  domestic  .produce  cure  now  well  above  the  imports  : — 


Stote. 


Exports  of 
DooMstic  Kroduoe. 


New  South  Wales  . 

Victoria    

Queensland  

South  Australia  .... 
Western  Australia . 
Tasniania 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand  

Australasia  .... 


£ 
303,056 
88,633 
94,181 
21,712 
25,315 
23,006 


692,156 


£ 

79,065 

71,283 

101,975 

62,692 

682 

228/468 


545,065 
262 


545,327 


The  total  value  of  the  produce  of  gardens  and  orchards  and  the 
average  return  per  acre  in  1901  were  as  given  below  : — 


SUte. 


Total 
Value  of  Crop. 


Avenge 
Value  per  Acre. 


New  South  Wales  . 

Victoria    

Queensland  

South  Australia  ..  . 
Western  Australia . 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand   

Australasia  .... 


£ 
474,500 
1,470,200 
215,300 
443,100 
108,100 
330,800 


3,042,000 
557,600 


3,600,600 


£  s.  d. 

8  9  8 

25  0  0 

14  11  6 
17  10  0 
17  10  0 

15  0  0 


17  9  2 

18  9  5 


17  12  2 


The  average  returns  per  acre  have  but  little  value  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  as  much  depends  on  the  proportion  of  the  areas  under 
certain  kinds  of  fruit  and  under  vegetable  gardens,  which  tends  to 
increase  or  decrease,  as  the  case  mav  be,  the  general  average  of  a  State. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Victoria  shows  the  largest  return  from  this  class  of 
caltivation,  the  total  value  of  the  produce  being  £1,470,000,  equal  io 
an  average  of  £25  an  acre.  In  this  State  there  are  great  facilities  for 
disposing  of  the  crop,  while  the  bonuses  offered  by  the  Government  have 
caused  increased  attention  to  be  devoted  to  the  fruit  industry.  Under  the 
planting  bonus  of  £3  an  acre  offered  for  trees  planted  after  the  8  th  May, 
1 890,  over  8,000  acres  have  been  cropped  during  the  period  of  eleven  years 
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up  till  1 901 .  A  sum  of  £25,00  was  set  apart  for  payment  of  these  allcw-^ 
anccs,  and  of  this  about  £21,000  have  been  expended.  The  export  trade 
has  also  greatly  benefited  by  a  system  of  bonuses.  Prior  to  1896  the 
amount  was  2s.  per  case,  but  since  that  date,  up  to  1901,  it  was  at  the 
rate  of  Is.  per  case.  Last  season  oyer  12,000  cwt.  of  apples  and  pears 
were  exported,  several  of  the  shipments  realising  very  high  prices  in 
the  English  market.  In  New  South  Wales  the  smallness  of  the  aver- 
age is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  owing 
to  a  lack  of  facilities  for  disposing  of  the  fruit  crops,  the  produce  of  the 
orchards  did  not  reach  the  markets,  and  in  some  cases  was  not  even 
gathered.  In  Tasmania  stone  fruits  are  principally  grown,  and  the  gross 
returns  from  these  are  much. smaller  than  the  returns  obtained  from  the 
cultivation  of  sub-tropical  fruits  such  as  the  orange  and  citron,  which 
tend  to  increase  the  average  returns  in  some  of  the  other  proYince& 
In  South  Australia  the  large  area  cultivated  as  market  gardens,  which 
return  a  greater  value  per  acre  than  orchards,  accounts  for  the  hi^ 
value  of  production  shown. 

Minor  Crops. 

Besides  the  crops  already  specifically  noticed,  there  are  small  areas 
on  which  are  grown  a  variety  of  products,  chiefly  rye,  here,  onions, 
beans,  peas,  turnips,  rape,  mangold  wurzel,  and  hops ;  but  they  are  not 
sufficiently  important  to  w^arrant  special  mention,  except  turnips  and 
rape  in  New  Zealand,  where  no  less  an  area  than  422,359  acres  was 
planted  with  these  crops.  The  area  under  minor  crops  in  each  province 
in  1901  was  as  follows  : — 

Stete.  Acres. 

New  South  Wales 13,780 

Victoria 20,077 

Qaeensland   20,189 

South  Australia  2,066 

Western  Australia 5,533 

Tasmania  41,334 

Commouwealth    102,979 

Kew  Zealand     568,675 

Australasia    671>654 

In  1901  there  were  547  acres  under  coffee  in  Queensland,  which 
produced  on  an  average  238  lb.  per  acre.  There  were  also  399  acres 
under  arrowroot,  with  an  average  production  of  10*2  tons  per  acre, 
and  205  acres  under  rice,  which  returned  a  yield  of  5,222  bushels, 
or  an  average  of  25-5  bushels  to  the  acre.  Small  quantities  of  cotton, 
also,  ai^  grown  in  Queensland ;  and  it  has  been  found  that  heavy 
crops  of  cotton  can  be  raised  at  the  Pera  Artesian  Settlement  in  New 
South  Wales.  In  1897  the  South  Australian  Government  granted  a 
lease  of  Bathurst  Island,  comprising  an  area  of  500,000  acres,  to  a  syn- 
dicate, which  proposes  to  plant  india-rubber  trees  on  a*  large  scale 
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DlSSEMll^ATION   OP  AGRICULTURAL   KNOWLEDGE, 

Although  considerable  progress  has  of  late  years  been  made  in  some 
directions,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  generally  that  agriculture  in  Aus- 
tralasia has  only  now  passed  the  tentative  stage.     The  typical  Aus- 
tralian agriculturist,  relying  largely  on  a  bountiful  Nature,  does  not 
exercise  upon  hii^  crops  anything  approaching  the  same  patience,  care, 
and  labour  that  are  bestowed  by  the  European  cultivator,  nor  as  a  rule 
does  he  avail  himself  of  the  beneiits  of  scientific  farming  and  improved 
implements  to  the  extent  that  prevails  in  America  and  Europe.     It 
may  be  expected  that  improvements  will  take  place  in  this  respect,  and 
that  the  efforts  made  by  the  Governments  of  the  various  States  for  the 
promotion  of  scientific  farming  will  bear  good  fruit.      In  most  of  the 
provinces,  agricidtural  colleges  and  model  farms  have  been  established, 
and  tr  I  veiling  lecturers  are,  sent  to  agricultural  centres.     At  present 
New  South  Wales  possesses  the  Hawkesbury  Agricultural  College  and 
experimental  farm,  and  the  experimental  farms  at  Wagga,  Wollongbar, 
Bathurst,  Coolabah,  the  Pera  Bore,  and  Moree.     Victoria  has  the  two 
agricultural  colleges  of  Dookie  and  Longerenong,   with  experimental 
farms  attached  to  them,  and  another  farm  at  Framlingham,  together  with 
a  viticultural  college  at  Kutherglen.    South  Australia  has  an  agricultural 
college  and  experimental  farm  at  Rose  worthy.  The  Queensland  Govern- 
ment established  an  agricultural  college  and  farm  at  Gatton  in  1896.    By 
H  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  money  voted  for  State  scholarships, 
four  bursaries  have  been  allotted,  entitling  the  holders  to  free  board  and 
instruction  for  a  period  of  three  years  as  resident  students  of  the  college. 
State  farms  have  also  been  established  at  Westbrook,  Hermitage,  Big- 
genden,  and  Gindie.     New  Zealand  possesses  an  agricultuml  college  and 
an  experimental  farm  at  Lincoln,  in  Canterbury. 

In  New  South  Wales  experimental  cultivation  by  means  of  irrigation 

with  artesian  and  catchment  water  has  been  successfully  conducted  at 

some  of  the  tanks  and  bores  owned  by  the  State,  notably  at  the  Pera 

Bore.     The  total  expenditure  by  the  Government  on  artesian  boring  up 

to  the  31st  December,  1901,  was  £263,829.      In  South  Australia  a 

central  agricultural  bureau  in  Adelaide,  with  about  one  hundred  branch 

bureaus  in  the  country,  assists  the  farmers  by  disseminating  valuable 

information,  publishing  papers,  introducing  new  economic  plants,  and 

improving  the  breed  of  dairy  cattle.  A  State  school  has  been  established 

in  Adelaide  for  the  purpose  of  affording  instruction  to  "secondary 

agricultural  pupils.''    The  fees  paid  by  the  scholars,  who  must  be  over 

IS  years  of  age  and  have  passed  the  compulsory  examination,  are  at  the 

same  rate  as  those  paid  in  the  ordinary  State  schools.     In  Tasmania, 

the  Council  of  Agriculture  gives  valuable  advice  to  farmers  concerning^ 

improved  methods  of  agriculture,  extermination  of  insect  pests,  etc. ;. 

while  Western  Australia  possesses  seventeen  agricultural  halls  subsidised 

by  the  Government,  where  the  latest  literature  of  interest  to  farmers  may 

be  examined,  and  where  lectures  are  delivered  on  agricultural  subjects. 
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Statb  Adtavcbb  to  FABnms. 

The  oldest  syiftem  by  whi<^  advances  of  money  are  made  to  fisrmers 
is  probably  that  which  was  established,  as  early  as  1770,  by  the  German 
**  Landschaften  Bank" ;  and  the  principle,  aasmning  differait  forms 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  countries  into  whidi  it  was 
introduced,  was  gradually  extended  to  the  other  great  countries  of  Snrope, 
with  the  exception  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ^ere  an  unwieldy  system 
of  land  transfer,  and  the  growing  accumulation  oi  large  estates,  form 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  successful  application.  Since  184-9,  mainly 
by  the  eflbrts  of  Raiffeisen,  the  German  Land  Credit  Banks  have  taken 
the  form  of  purely  co-operative  institutions,  and  in  this  respect  they 
have  been  followed  by  Sweden,  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  and 
Poland,  as  well  as,  to  some  extent^  by  Austria-Hungary ;  but  in  most 
of  the  European  countries  the  institutions  may  be  classed  as  partly 
State  and  partly  co-operative.  In  France  alone  is  the  system  exclusively 
administered  by  the  State ;  and  it  is  the  French  Credit  Fonder  whidi 
has  been  adopted  in  Australasia  wherever  the  idea  of  rendering  fipancial 
aid  to  agriculturists  has  been  carried  into  effect>,  namely,  in  the  States 
of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia, 
Queensland,  and  New  Zealand ;  while  in  Tasmania'  the  system  has 
received  consideration. 

It  was  not  till  very  recently  that  New  South  Wales  adopted  the 
principle  of  advances  to  settlers.  Act  No.  1,  of  1899,  was  passed 
to  assist  settlers  who  were  in  necessitous  circumstances,  or  who 
were  financially  embarrassed  owing  to  the  droughts.  Under  this 
Act  a  Board  was  appointed  to  consider  applications  for  relief  and 
determine  whether  such  relief  should  be  granted.  No  advance  to  any 
settler  was  to  exceed  X200,  to  be  repaid  in  ten  years  at  4  per  cent  per 
annum.  An  Amending  Act  (No.  1  of  1902)  was  passed,  giving  to  the 
Board  power  to  advance  up  to  J&500,  and  providing  that  the  advances 
with  interest  thereon  should  be  repaid  within  thirty-one  years.  Up  to 
3rd  October,  1900,  4,393  applications  had  been  received  for  advances, 
the  amount  applied  for  being  £377,000.  Of  these  applications,  4,251 
have  been  dealt  with  by  the  Board,  and  1,564  have  been  refused.  The 
number  of  applications  approved  is  2,687,  representing  advances  to  the 
amount  of  £193,037.  Repayments  of  principal  amount  to  £9,773,  in 
addition  to  which  £2,948  has  been  received  in  interest.  The  Govern- 
ment has  in  contemplation  the  introduction  of  a  scheme  somewhat  on 
the  lines  followed  in  Victoria,  in  which  the  system  will  be  carried  on  in 
eonnection  with  the  Savings  Bank. 

In  Victoria,  a  section  of  the  Savings  Banks  Act  of  1890  empowered 
the  Commissioners  to  entertain  applications  for  loans,  and  to  lend  sums 
of  money  on  security  by  way  of  mortgage  of  any  lands  and  heredita- 
ments held  in  fee-simple  free  of  all  prior  charges,  quit-rents  excepted, 
at  such  rate  of  interest  as  might,  from  time  to  time,  be  fixed  by  them. 
The  conditions  were  not  very  liberal,  but  they  endured  for  a  number  of 
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years.  Eive  per  cent,  was  the  rate  of  interest  charged,  and  2  per  cent, 
was  payable  annually  in  redemption  of  the  principal.  Opportunity 
was  taken  in  the  Act  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  Savings  Banks, 
assented  to  on  the  24th  December,  18^6,  to  definitely  grant  advances 
to  fiumers  under  the  land*-credit  system.  Under  the  new  Act  the 
CiHnmiasioliers  of  Savings  Banks  are  empowered  to  assist  farmers, 
grasiers,  market-gardeners,  or  persons  employed  in  agricultural, 
hortieultural,  viticultural,  or  pastoral  pursuits,  by  making  advances, 
either  by  instalments  or  otherwise,  upon  the  security  of  any  agricul- 
tural, horticultural,  viticultural,  or  pastoral  land  held  by  them,  either 
in  fee  simple^  or  under  a  lease  from  the  Crown  in  which  the  rent 
Eeserved  is-  taken  in  part  payment  of  the  purchase  money  o£  the 
land  demised  by  such  lease.  The  Commissioners  have  the  option  of 
making  such  advances  either  in  cash  or  jn  mortgage  bonds  ;  and  it  is 
provided  that  all  advances,  together  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4^  per 
oentw  per  annum,  are  to  be  repaid  in  sixty-three  half-yearly  instalments^ 
or  such  smaller  number  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Commissioners 
and  the  borrower.  From  the  commencement  of  the  Act  to  the  30th 
June,  1901,  advaaces  to  the  amount  of  £1,163,105  had  been  made. 
The  totol  number  of  loans  in  existence  on  that  date  was  £2,323, 
representing  the  sum  of  £1,022,836,  averaging  £440  each.  The  actual 
advances  made  during  the  financial  year  1900-01  amounted  to  £189,670, 
of  which  £172,016  was  advanced  to  pay  liabilities,  £3,533  to  pay 
Crown  rents,  and  £14,121  to  improve  resources  of  land,  and  to  carry 
on.  To  enable  them  to  make  the  necessary  advances  the  Commissioners 
had  sold  Treasury  bonds  and  debentures  to  the  nominal  vsdue  of 
£1,183,600,  of  which  £155,050  have  been  redeemed,  leaving  a  balance 
of  £1,028,550. 

In  Queensland  the  Agricultural  Bank  Act,  assented  to  on  the  31st 
December,  1901,  empowered  the  Government  to  establish  a  bank  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  occupation,  cultivation,  and  improvement 
of  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  Stala  The  amount  to  be  raised  must 
not  exceed  £250,000,  and  may  be  advanced  to  farmers  and  settlers  in 
sums  not  greater  than  £800.  Applications  for  advances  not  exceeding 
£200  are  to  be  given  priority  over  those  oi  a  greater  amount,  and  no 
advance  must  exceed  13s.  in  the  £  of  the  fair  estimated  value  of  the 
improvements  to  be  made.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 
annum  is  to  be  paid  on  advances  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  there- 
after the  advances  must  be  repaid  within  twenty  years  by  half-yearly 
inatalments  of  £4  Os.  3d.  for  every  £100  advanced. 

The  South  Australian  Parliament,  on  the  20th  December  of  that  year, 
passed  the  State  Advance  Act  of  1895,  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  State  Bank  for  the  purpose  of  maJcing  advances  to  farmers  and 
producers,  to  local  authorities,  and  in  aid  of  industries,  on  proper 
aeearity,  corndsting  either  of  lands  held  in  fee-simple  or  under  Crown 
lease ;  the  funds  for  this  purpose  to  be  raised  by  the  issue  of  mortgage 
bonds  guaranteed  by  the  State.     The  rate  of  interest  was  to  be  a  matter 
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of  arrangement  between  the  bank  and  the  borrower,  the  maximani 
being  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  To  the  31st  March,  1901,  the  Soath 
Australian  State  Bank,  thus  established,  had  advanced  JB620,705y  and 
received  repayments  to  the  amount  of  J^  113,296.  On  that  date  there 
were  arrears  of  interest  to  the  amount  of  X339  outstanding ;  and  £6,057 
interest  had  accrued  and  become  due  on  the  1st  ApriL  In  order  to 
enable  these  advances  to  be  made,  mortgshge  bonds  had  been  scM  to  the 
amount  of  £618,900,  of  which  XI  14,700  had  been  repurchased,  leaving 
the  amount  current  at  £504,200.  The  ad^iuices  made  during  the 
financial  jear  1900-01  amounted  to  £90,824.  ' 

In  Western  Australia  the  Agricultural  Bank  Act  of  1894  authorised 
the  establishment  of  a  bank  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  persons  in  the 
occupation,  cultivation,  and  improvement  of  agricultural  lands.     Under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  tho  manager  of  the  bank  is  empowered  to 
make  advances  to  farmers  and  other  culti^-ators  of  the  soil  on  the 
security  of  their  holdings  in  fee-simple,  or  under  special  occupation 
lease,  or  under  conditional  purchase  from  the  Crown,  or  under  the 
Homestead  Farms  Act  of  1893.     The  advances  are  granted  either  for 
the  purpose  of  making  improvements  on  unimproved  holdings,  or  of 
Tn«.lring  additional  improvements  on  holdings  already  improved,  and, 
under  the  original  Act,  could  not  exceed  in  amount  one-half  of  the  fair 
estimated  value  of  the  improvements  proposed  to  be  made.  The  maximum 
rate  of  interest  chargeable  was  fixed  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  payable 
half-yearly,  and  it  was  provided  that  the  largest  sum  to  be  advanced  to 
any  one  person  shall  be  £400.     Repayment  is  made  in  half-yearly  instal- 
ments of  one-fiftieth  of  the  principal  sum,  to  commence  on  the  1st 
January  or  the  1st  July  next  following  the  expiration  of  five  years 
from   the  date  of   the  advance,    until  the  whole  amount   is  repaid 
with  interest.      Arrangements  can,  however,  be  made  for.  the  repay- 
ment of  advances  at  shorter  intervals,   and   in   larger  instalments. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  improvements  were  defined  as  clearing, 
cultivating,  and   ringbarking;    but  by  an  Amending  Act  passed  in 
1896   the   term   was  extended  so  as   to    include    fencing,    drainage 
works,  wells  of  fresh  water,  reservoirs,  buildings,  or  any  other  works 
enhancing  the  value  of  the  holding.     The  same  Act  raised  the  largest 
sum  which  can  be  advanced  to  £800,  reduced  the  maximum  rate  of 
interest  to  5  per  cent.,  made  provision  for  the  acceptance  of  pastoral 
leases  as  security,  and  allowed  advances  to  be  made  up  to  three-fourths 
of  the  estimated  value  of  the  proposed  improvements.     The  capital 
allotted  to  the  Agricultural  Bank  is  £200,000 ;  and  to  the  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1901,  loans  to  the  amount  of  £145,650  from  1,458  applicants  had 
been  approved.     During  the  financial  year  1899-1900,  advances  to  the 
amount  of  £15,330  were  approved. 

In  New  Zealand  the  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  of  1894 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  Advances  to  Settlers  Office, 
empowered  to  lend  money  on  first  mortgages  of  land  occupied  for 
farming,  dairying,  or  market-gardening  purposes,  urban  and  suburban 


Iftuds  used  for  residential  or  manufacturing  purposes  being  expresftly 
excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  Act.  At  that  time  one  class  of  loans 
only  was  contemplated,  viz.,  loans  on  mortgage  security,  which  were 
repayable  by  seventy-three  half-yearly  instalments,  subject,  however, 
to  redemption  at  any  time ;  but  by  an  Amending  Act  passed  in  1896 
authority  was  given  for  the  granting  of  fixed  loans  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  ten  3rears.  These  loans  can  only  be  granted  on  freehold 
lands,  and  are  repayable  without  sinking  fund  at  the  end  of  the  period  for 
which  they  are  made.  The  amount  advanced  on  fixed  loan  is  not  to^ 
exceed  one-half  the  estimated  value  of  the  security ;  while  under  the  in- 
stalment system  the  Board  of  Control  has  power  to  grant  loans  up  to  60  < 
per  cent,  of  the  realisable  value  of  freehold  securities,  and  up  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  lessee's  interest  in  leasehold  securities.  In  both  cases  interest 
is  fixed  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  amount  advanced 
cannot  be  less  than  X25  nor  more  than  £3,000 — the  maximum  under 
the  1 894  Act  having  been  £2,500.  Instalment  loans  are  repayable  in  36  j^ 
years,  in  half-yearly  payments,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  for  interest  and 
1  per  cent,  in  redemption  of  the  principal  sum.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  (general  Board  for  the  purpose  of  considering  applications  for  loans 
was  held  on  23rd  February,  1895;  and  up  to  31st  March,  1902,  the 
Board  had  authorised  11,312  advances,  amounting  to  £3,736,620.  The 
total  amount  applied  for  in  the  11,312  applications  granted  in  full,  or  in 
part^  was  £4,253,000.  1,450  applicants  declined  the  partial  grants . 
oflEered  to  them,  amounting  to  £662,935 ;  so  that  the  net  advances 
aathorised  at  31st  March,  1902,  numbered  9,862,  and  amounted  to 
£3,073,685.  The  security  for  the  advances  authorised  was  valued  at 
£6,737,611.  The  number  of  applications  received  up  to  31st  March,^ 
1902,  was  14,746,  and  the  amctemt  applied  for,  £5,204,300. 


Water  Costsesvation. 

The  necessity  of  providing  water  for  stock  in  the  dry  portions  of  the 
interior  of  the  Australian  continent  induced  the  Governments  of  the 
States  to  devote  certain  funds  to  the  purpose  of  sinking  for  water, 
and  bringing  to  the  surface  such  supplies  as  might  be  obtained  from  the 
nndogroand  sources  which  geologists  stated  to  exist  in  the  tertiary 
drifts  and  the  cretaceous  beds  which  extend  under  an  immense  portion 
of  the  area  of  Central  Australia,  from  the  western  districts  of  New 
South  Wales  to  a  yet  unknown  limit  into  Western  Australia. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  question  of  the  existence  of  underground 
water  had  long  been  a  subject  of  earnest  diaeussion,  but  doubts  were 
00t  at  rest  in  1879  by  the  discovery  on  the  Kallara  Bun,  at  a  depth  of 
140  feet,  of  an  artesian  supply  of  water,  which,  when  tapped,  rose  26 
feet  above  the  surface.  The  Crovemmont  then  undertook  the  work  of 
searching  for  water,  and  since  the  year  1884  the  sinking  of  artesian 
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wells  has  proceeded  in  a  scientific  and  systematic  manner,  under  the 
direction  of  specially-trained  officers.  Private  enterprise,  which  had 
shown  the  way,  has  also  followed  up  its  first  successes. 

Up  to  1901  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  had  undertaken 
the  sinking  of  103  wells ;  of  these,  88  have  been  completed,  and  15  are  in 
progress.  Of  the  completed  wells,  08  are  flowing,  19  are  sub-artesian, 
yielding  pumping  supplies,  and  1 1  have  been  failures ;  these  wells 
represent  143,391  feet  of  boring,  while  with  the  uncompleted  wells  the 
total  depth  bored  has  been  170,507  feet.  From  the  completed  wells 
about  33,000,000  gallons  of  water  flow  every  day  to  the  surface.  The 
<leepest  bore  completed  is  that  at  the  Dolgelly,  on  the  road  from  Moree 
to  Boggabilla,  where  boring  has  been  carried  to  a  depth  of  4,086  feet ; 
this  well  yields  a  supply  of  approximately  745,200  gallons  per  diem. 
'The  largest  flow  obtained  in  the  State  is  from  the  Kenmare  Bore,  on 
the  road  from  Bourke  to  Hungerford  ;  the  depth  of  this  well  is  1,539 
:feet,  and  the  estimated  flow  about  2,050,000  gallons  per  diem.  Another 
important  bore  is  that  at  Pera,  8  miles  from  Bourke,  on  the  Wanaaring 
-road,  where  at  a  depth  of  1,154  feet  a  flow  of  350,000  gallons  per  diem  is 
obtained.  At  this  bore  the  most  extensive  system  of  irrigation  by  artesian 
water  as  yet  undertaken  in  the  State  is  being  carried  out.  An  area  of 
57  acres  has  been  set  apart  for  experimental  cultivation  by  the  Govern- 
ment,  and  certain  fruits  and  other  products  indigenous  to  the  temperate 
and  torrid  zones  are  being  grown  with  success.  Equally  good  results 
have  been  obtained  at  Native  Dog,  Barringun,  Enngonia,  and  Belalie 
bores,  on  the  road  from  Bourke  to  Barringun.  Lucerne,  maize,  wheat, 
tobacco,  millet,  planter's  friend,  sugar-cane,  date  palms,  pineapples 
bananas,  and  many  other  fruits  and  vegetables  of  tropical  and  8ul> 
tropical  character  have  been  found  to  thrive  there  exceedingly  welL 

On  the  road  from  Wanaaring  to  Milparinka,  once  a  waterless 
track,  successful  boring  operations  have  been  carried  on.  Seven  bores 
have  been  completed.  Four  of  these  give  a  pumping  supply,  and 
three  are  flowing,  yielding  an  aggregate  supply  of  3,150,000  gallons 
daily.  Boring  operations  have  been  extended  farther  to  the  north-west, 
and  two  bores  have  been  sunk  at  Paldrumata  and  Oarnoo,  on  the 
Tibooburra  to  Yalpunga  road.  These  two  bores  are  sub-artesian,  and 
yield  pumping  supplies  at  depths  of  780  and  1,357  feet  respectively. 
Another  bore  is  in  progress  at  Warri  Warri.  A  remarkable  flow  has 
also  been  obtained  at  the  Moree  bore,  amounting  to  1,108,000  gallons 
daily.  This  bore  has  been  carried  to  a  depth  of  2,792  feet,  through 
formations  of  the  same  age  as  the  Ipswich  coal  measures  (Trias  Jura)y 
thus  demonstrating  the  fact  that  water  can  be  obtained  in  other  than 
the  lower  cretaceous  formation.  An  experimental  farm  has  been 
established  at  this  site,  where  sub-tropical  fruits  and  plants  are  grown. 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  artesian  boring  by  priv^ate  enter- 
prise. As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  128  private  bores  have  been  under- 
taken in  New  South  Wales,  of  which  16  were  failures,  2  were  abandoned, 
and  1  is  in  progress.     Amongst  the  most  important  are  two  wells  on 
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Lissington  Holding,  one  with  a  flow  of  4,000,000  gallons  and  the  other 
with  3,000,000  gallons  per  day ;  one  at  CuttabuUa  (Lila  Springs),  with  a 
daily  flow  of  4,000,000  gallons ;  one  at  Toulby  with  3,500,000  gallons 
per  day ;  and  one  at  Goondabluie  with  3,000,000  gallons  per  day.  From 
the  private  wells  approximately  45,000,000  gallons  are  discharged  daily. 

A  better  idea  of  the  value  of  artesian  wells  to  the  community  will  be 
obtained  when  it  is  known  that  the  aggregate  daily  flow  of  underground 
water  in  New  South  Wales  is  now  approximately  78,000,000  gallons,  and 
that,  in  addition,  large  supplies  can  be  pumped  from  sub-artesian  wells. 
The  average  depth  of  the  88  wells  completed  by  the  Government 
is  1,628  feet  4  inches,  witli  a  range  from  165  to  4,086  feet,  while  the 
temperature  of  the  water  varies  from  80  to  139  desprees  Fahrenheit. 
The  total  cost  of  the  wells  (including  actual  boring,  casing,  carriage,  and 
incidental  expenses)  was  £252,759,  or  an  average  of  £2,872  5s.  3d.  per 
bore,  or  £1  15s.  3d.  per  foot. 

In  Queensland  up  to  the  31st  December,  1901,  there  were  907 
completed  bores,  of  which  65  were  Government,  30  Local  Government, 
and  812  private  bores. 

Of  the  Grovemment  bores,  24  were  artesian,  14  sub-artesian,  and 
27  were  abandoned  as  failures.     The  daily  flow  of  water  from  the 
successful  bores  amounted  to  10,365,600  gallons.     The  Local  Govern- 
ment bores  included    10   artesian  and    18   sub-artesian,  while  2  were 
abandoned.     From  the  successful  bores  a  daily  flow  of  6,007,100  gallons 
i»  obtained.     Of  the  private  bores,  499  were  artesian,  174  were  sub- 
artesian,  and  107  were  failures.     It  is  estimated  that  the  daily  flow 
of  water  from  private  bores  amounts  to  no  less  than  344,701,800  gallons. 
The  large  proportion  of  abandoned  Government  bores  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  them  were  sunk  for  experimental  purposes  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  prospects  of  obtaining  artesian  water.     Others  were  put 
down  by    the  old  methods  of  boring,  by   which  depths    over  1,000 
feet  could  not  be  penetrated  in  the  swelling  clays  of  Queensland.     The 
total  expenditure  by  the  Gk>vemment  up  to  the  31st  December,  1901, 
amounted  to  £345,943  on  water  conservation,  and  £138,060  on  artesian 
bores.     The  deepest  Government  bore  is  at  Winton,  and  reaches  4,010 
feet,  while  the  most  copious  supply,  namely,  3,000,000  gallons  per  day, 
ifl  obtained  at  the  Charleville  bore.      The  deepest  private  bore,  and 
also  the  deepest  bore  in  the  State,  is  the  Whitewood  on  the  Bimerah 
run,  and  reaches  5,045  feet.     The  largest  supplies  are  obtained  from 
the   Coon|i:oola  bore,  which  yields  6,000,000  gallons  daily;  Cunnamulla 
Kasty  4,500,000  ;   Burrambilla    and    Cunnamulla  West,  4,000,000 ; 
3oatman,  3,500,000  ;  and  Savannah  Downs  yielding  3,400,000  gallons 
flaily.     The  total  depth  bored  in  search  of  artesian  water  up  to  30th 
•June,  1901,  was  1,066,605  feet,  the  average  depth  per  bore  being  1,176 
feet.      At    Helidon  -water   of  so  low  a   temperature  as  60  degrees 
Fahrenheit  was  flowing ;  while  at  Dagworth,  the  water  had  a  tem- 
perature of  196  degrees.     Large  areas  are  served  by  the  water  from 
the  bores  for  irrigation  purposes,  the  total  at  the  end  of  1901,  according 
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to  the  returns  received  being  6,526  acres,  of  which  4,490  acreg  wer& 
principallj  under  sugar<^&ne ;  and  in  addition  several  staticmSy  which 
inade  no  ratums,  also  used  the  water  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  Some 
of  the  bore  waters  contain  soda  in  various  forms,  and  these  it  i» 
impossible  to  use,  except  for  a  limited  period,  and  in  small  quafttities. 

At  the  end  of  1897,  the  latest  date  for  which  any  information  is 
available,  the  Water  Conservation  Department  of  South  Australia  had 
completed  eighty-seven  bores,  of  which,  however,  only  thirty-three  were- 
sucoessf  ul.  These  are  spread  over  widely-distant  parts  of  the  territoiy^ 
suooessful  bores  existing  at  Nullarbor  Plains,  on  the  boundaiy  of 
Western  Australia;  at  Oodnadatta,  the  present  terminus  of  the- 
Northern  Railway  system ;  and  at  Tintinara^  in  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  State.  The  bore  at  Tintinara  has  proved  that  the 
marine  tertiary  area  is  water-beaiing.  For  purposes  of  water  conserva- 
tion, the  State  may  be  divided  into  four  large  areas,  namely,  the  West 
Coast  division,  where  1 2  bores  were  attempted  and  3  were  suooessful ;. 
the  Far  North  and  North-west  division,  where  13  out  of  32  bores  were 
successful ;  the  Central  division,  where  15  out  of  39  bores  were  a  success; 
and  the  South-east  division,  where  2  out  of  4  bores  were  successfuL 
Of  the  bores  on  the  west  coast,  Robert's  W^ell  No.  1,  on  Nullarbor 
Plains,  reaches  a  depth  of  777  feet,  and  gives  a  daily  supply  of  68,000 
gallons;  the  total  supply  from  the  three  flowing  wells  being  133,000 
gallons.  Much  greater  depths  have  been  reached  in  the  far  north ;  a 
well  at  Kopperamanna  being  the  deepest  in  the  State,  viz.,  3,000  feet.. 
This  well  gives  a  daily  supply  of  800,000  gallons.  A  well  at  Strangways,. 
and  another  at  Coward,  give  daily  supplies  of  1,200,000  gallons  each — 
the  maximum  obtained  in  South  Australia.  The  flowing  bores  in  thu^ 
division  gave  a  daily  yield  of  3,928,200  gallons.  The  welk  in  the  central 
area  are  much  less  important,  the  largest  supjfdy,  viz.,  108,000  galloiiK 
daily,  being  obtained  from  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Gawler.  The  deef»eat 
well  in  this  division  is  situated  at  Percyton,  and  reaches  930  feet.  The 
i;otal  daily  supply  in  the  central  area  amounts  to  354,400  gallons. 
The  two  successful  welk  in  the  south-east  have  a  daily  out^owof  $4,000 
gallons.  The  total  daily  supply  for  the  whole  State  reaches,  therefore^ 
4,449,600  gallons.  According  to  a  report  by  the  engineer-in-chief,  it 
would  i^pear  that  the  South  Australian  Government  had  expended 
<£19,202  on  machinery  and  £148,689  in  boring  operations,  or  a  total  of 
£167,891,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1897. 

The  Crovemraent  of  Western  Australia,  following  the  example  set  by 
those  of  the  eastern  States  has  sunk  22  bores  in  various  parts  of  the 
State,  and  10  bores  have  been  sunk  by  private  owners.  Of  the  Govern- 
ment bores,  12  have  been  successful,  and  yield  a  daily  supply  of 
5,129,504  gallons,  9  were  failures,  and  1  is  in  progress.  All  the  private 
bores  yield  supplies  of  water  with  the  exception  of  one  which  is  in 
progress — the  daily  flow  heing  1,543,000  gallons.  The  deepest  bore  is 
at  South  Perth,  and  reached  a  depth  of  1,860  feet ;  while  the  laifest 
aupply  is  obtained  from  the  municipal  bore  at  Gaiklford,  and  amoanla 
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to  1,120,000  gallons  daily.  Up  to  the  31st  December,  1901,  the 
Oovernment  had  expended  £39,283  on  artesian  boring,  while  £8,500 
had  been  spent  by  private  owners. 

In  Victoria  the  attempts  to  obtain  water  by  means  of  artesian  boring 
liave  not  been  suooeesful.  Up  to  the  31st  December,  1901,  46  bores 
had  been  sunk,  16  of  which  were  driven  to  bed  rock,  but  none  yielded 
4irt<esian  supplies.  The  expenditure  on  these  bores  amounted  to  £68,864, 
and  the  cost  of  water  conservation,  excluding  Government  expenditure 
on  Melbourne  Water  Supply,  was  £8,570,603. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  later  information  than  that  quoted  in  regard  to 
^South  Australia  cannot  be  given ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  singular 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  Departments  concerned  in  all  the  States  in 
publishing  reports  on  this  most  important  service.  The  statistics  are 
presented  for  South  Australia  for  the  date  referred  to,  although  a  large 
Amount  of  work  has  been  carried  out  during  the  last  year  or  two  in  the 
direction  of  boring  for  artesian  water. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING  the  fact  that  the  boU,  climate,  and  indi- 
genous herbage  of  Australasia  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
sustenance  of  animal  life,  no  attempt  was  made  to  test  the  capabilities 
of  the  land  as  a  feeding-ground  for  flocks  and  herds  on  a  large  scale 
until  the  example  of  Captain  Macarthur  had  demonstrated  beyond  doubt 
that  Nature  favoured  the  production  in  Australasia  of  a  quality  of  wool 
which  was  unsurpassed  by  that  grown  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Then 
the  settlers  began  to  understand  and  utilise  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country  ;  and  as  the  indomitable  spirit  of  exploration  gradually  opened 
up  the  apparently  boundless  plains  of  the  interior,  pastoralists  extended 
their  domain,  and  sheep  and  cattle  in  increasing  numbers  spread  over 
the  face  of  eastern  Australia.  Now  the  expansion  of  the  pastoral 
industry  Ls  gradually  converting  the  central  and  western  portions  of  the 
continent  into  holdings  devoted  to  the  production  of  the  greatest  element 
of  the  wealth  of  Australasia. 

The  beginnings  of  pastoral  enterprise  in  Australia  were  very  humble. 
The  live  stock  of  the  community  which  accompanied  Captain  Phillip 
comprised  only  1  bull,  4  cows,  1  calf,  1  stallion,  3  mares,  3  foals,  29 
sheep,  12  pigs,  and  a  few  goats  ;  and  although  the  whole  of  the  present 
flocks  and  herds  of  Australasia  have  not  sprung  from  these  animals 
alone,  yet  the  figures  show  the  small  scale  on  which  the  businesH  of 
stock-raising  was  first  attempted.  No  systematic  record  of  the  arrival 
of  stock  seems  to  have  been  kept  in  the  early  days  of  settlement ;  but  it 
would  appear  that  during  the  period  between  Governor  Phillip's  landing 
and  the  year  1800  there  were  some  slight  importations,  chiefly  of  shee]> 
from  India.  In  1800  the  stock  in  Australasia  comprised  6,124  sheep, 
1,044  cattle,  203  horses,  and  4,017  swine;  while  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1901,  there  were  no  less  than  92,358,824  sheep,  9,827,433  cattle, 
1,905,172  horses,  and  1,171,381  swine. 

The  following  figures  give  the  number  of  stock  in  Australasia  at 
various  dates  up  to  1851 : — 


Year. 


Sheep. 


Gkttie. 


Hones. 


Swine. 


105 
6,124 
33,818 
290,158 
6,312,004 
1851  ;  17,326,021 


1792. 
1800. 
1810. 
1821. 
1842. 


23 

1,044 

11,276 

102,939 

1,014,833 

1,921,963 


11 

203 

1,114 

4,564 

70,615 

166,421 


43 

4,017 

8,992 

33,906 

66,086 

121,035 
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The  increase  in  the  number  of  each  kind  of  live  stock  since  the 
year  1861  is  illustrated  in  the  following  table  : — 


Tear. 

Sheep. 

Cattle. 

Honei. 

Swine. 

1861 

23,741.706 
49,773,584 
78,063,426 
124,547,937 
92,358,824 

4,039,839 
4,713,820 
8,709,628 
11,861,330 
9,827,433 

459,970 

782,558 

1,249,766 

1,785,836 

1,905,172 

362,417 

1871 

737,477 

1881 

1891 

903,271 
1,154,553 

1901 

1,171,381 

The  average  number  of  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  and  swine  per  head  of 
the  population  of  Australasia  at  the  same  periods  was  as  follows : — 


Tear. 

Sheep. 

GatUe. 

Hones. 

Swine. 

1861 

18-8 
25-3 
27-7 
31-8 
20-2 

3-2 

2-4 
3-1 
8-0 
2-1 

0-4 
0-4 
0-4 
0-5 
0-4 

0-3 

1871 

0*4 

1881 

0-3 

1891 

0*3 

1901 

0-3 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  1861  there  were  18-8  sheep  for  every  person  in 
Australasia,  and  that  this  number  had  increased  to  31*8  in  1891.  In 
1901, 'however,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  dry  seasons,  and  the 
demands  made  upon  the  flocks  for  the  export  trade,  the  average 
number  had  fallen  to  20*2  per  inhabitant.  During  the  forty-one  yeara 
the  average  number  of  cattle  depastured  diminished  from  3*2  to  2*1  per 
head.  The  breeding  of  horses  and  swine  has  about  kept  pace  with  the 
population. 

s 

Sheep. 

The  suitability  for  pastoral  pursuits  of  the  land  discovered  in  the 
early  days  was  undoubtedly  the  means  of  inducing  the  infant  colony 
of  New  South  Wales  to  take  its  first  step  on  the  path  of  commercial 
progress,  and,  looking  backward,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  find  how 
steadily  some  of  t^e  settlers,  in  the  face  of  the  almost  insurmountable- 
difficulty  of  transport  which  existed  a  century  ago,  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  at  their  disposal.  The  importation  of  valuable 
specimens  of  sheep  from  England  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  prior  to  the 
Ljntroduction  of  steam  was  at  all  times  attended  with  great  risk,  and  it 
frequently  happened  that  many  of  these  costly  animals  died  during  the 
tedious  voyage.  These  enterprises  were,  however,  on  the  whole  successful, 
^nd  thus  the  flocks  and  henls  of  the  colonists  surely,  if  at  first  slowly, 
xi-creased  and  multiplied. 

By  the  year  1795,  Captain  Macarthur,  one  of  the  first  promoters  of 
ilxeep-breeding  in  New  South  Wales,  had  accumulated  a  flock  of  1,000 
;li.eep,  which  were  held  in  great  estimation,  and  gradually  increased  in  value 
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Qntil,  as  recorded  by  an  entry  in  his  journal  ten  years  later,  the  market 
price  of  a  fat  wether  had  risen  to  £5.  Not  satisfied  with  the  natnraJ 
increase  of  his  flocks,  Macarthur  sought  to  improve  the  quality  of  his 
fleeces,  by  wbich  means  he  could  see  opening  before  him  the  promise  of 
great  wealth  and  the  prospect  of  establishing  important  commercial 
relations  with  Great  Britain.  With  these  ends  in  view,  he  procured 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  great  cost  and  trouble,  a  number 
of  superior  rams  and  ewes.  A  happy  circumstance  favoured  his 
enterprise ;  for  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  three  rams  and  five 
ewes  of  very  fine  Spanish  breed,  which  had  been  presented  by  the 
King  of  Spain  to  the  Dutch  Government.  These  animals,  out  of  a 
total  of  twenty-nine  purchased  at  the  Cape,  arrived  in  Sydney  in  1797, 
and  were  disposed  of  to  various  breeders.  With  the  exception  of 
Macarthur,  however,  those  who  had  secured  sheep  of  the  superior  breed 
made  no  attempt  to  follow  up  this  advantage,  being  probably  amply- 
satisfied  with  the  larger  gains  fram  the  sale  of  an  increased  number  of 
animals.  Ma<»,rthur,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  little  of  present  profits, 
and  still  less  of  breeding  entirely  for  human  consumption.  He  atten- 
tively watched  the  results  of  crossing  his  imported  rams  with  the  old 
stock,  and  by  systematically  selecting  the  finer  ewes  which  were  the 
oflspring  for  further  mingling  with  the  sires,  he  gradually  improved  the 
strain,  and  in  a  few  years  obtained  fleeces  of  very  fine  texture  which 
met  with  the  ready  appreciation  of  English  manufacturers.  It  has  been 
aaaerted  that  Macarthur  was  not  the  first  to  introduce  merino  sheep  into 
Australia ;  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  him 
is  due  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  prove  that  the  production  of 
tine  wool  could  be  made  a  profitable  industry  in  New  South  Wales. 

Prior  to  the  present  century  the  production  of  the  finest  wool  had  been 
confined  chiefly  to  Spain,  and  woollen  manufactures  were  necessarily 
carried  on  in  England  upon  a  somewhat  limited  scale,  which  was  not 
likely  to  improve  in  face  of  certain  restrictions  which  the  operatives 
endeavoured  to  place  upon  their  employers.  These  men,  in  support  of 
their  contention  that  the  woollen  trade  could  not  be  expanded  on  accoant 
of  the  limited  supply  of  raw  material,  argued  that  fine  wool  was  obtain- 
able only  in  Spain;  and  it  was  at  this  favourable  period  that  Macarthnr 
arrived  in  England  with  specimens  of  the  wool  obtained  from  his  finest 
sheep,  conclusively  proving  the  capabilities  of  Australia  as  a  wool-produc- 
ing country.  In  this  way  he  opened  up  with  English  manufacturers  a 
small  trade  which,  as  Australasian  wool  rose  in  public  estimation,  grads- 
ally  increased  until  it  reached  its  present  enormous  dimensions.  DuHng 
his  visit  to  England,  Macarthur  purchased  an  additional  stock  of  ten  rams 
and  ewes  of  the  noted  Spanish  breed,  nearly  equal  in  quality  to  those 
which  in  1797  he  had  procured  from  the  Cape  of  Good  IJopa  That 
these  animals  were  the  finest  obtainable  in  Europe  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  they  also  had  formed  portion  of  a  present  from  the  King  of  Spain 
to  George  III.  After  his  return  to  New  South  Wales,  Macarthur 
patiently  continued  for  many  years  the  process  of  selection,  with  sneh 
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eaoceas  that  in  1858,  when  his  flock  was  finally  disperBecl,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  his  superior  ewes  numbered  fully  1,000.  Victoria  secured 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  flock,  and  the  process  of  breeding  pro- 
ceeded simultaneously  in  that  and  other  adjacent  states. 

Although  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  finer  sheep  was  satis- 
factory, yet  the  importation  of  superior  stock  was  not  discontinued,  and 
the  stock  of  the  states  was  augmented  in  1823  and  1825  by  the  further 
introduction  of  Spanish  sheep.  Sheep-breeding  was  about  this  period 
commenced  in  the  Mudgee  district  of  New  South  Wales  ;  the  climate  of 
that  i*egion  had  a  more  favourable  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  fleeces 
than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  state,  and  it  was  thence  that  the 
finest  merinos  were  for  a  long  time  procured.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
the  climate  has  in  some  respects  changed  the  character  of  the  Spanish 
fleece.  The  wool  has  become  softer  and  more  elastic,  and  while  it  has 
diminished  in  density  it  has  increased  in  length,  so  that  the  weight  of 
the  fleece  has  only  slightly  altered.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  the  quality  of 
the  wool  has  improved  under  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  climate,  and 
if  no  further  enhancement  of  its  intrinsic  value  can  be  reasonably  hoped 
for,  there  is  at  least  every  reason  to  believe  that  Australasian  wool  will 
maintain  its  present  high  standard  of  excellence. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  sheep  in  each  State  at 
intervals  of  ten  years  since  1861. 


Number  of  Sh€«p. 

ottW. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

190L 

New  South  Wales... 

Victoria 

Oueensland    

5,615,054 
6,239,258 
4.09.3,381 
3,038,356 
279,576 
1,714,498 

16,278,697 

10,002,381 

7.403.334 

4,412,055 

670,999 

1,305,489 

36,591,946 
10.267,265 
8,292,883 
6,810,856 
1.267,912 
1,847,479 

61,831,416 

12,928,148 

20,289,633 

7,745.541 

1,962,212 

1,662,801 

41,857,099 
10,841,790 
10,030,971 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia.. 

5,060,540 
2,542,844 
1,702,481 

Commonwealth ... 

20,980,123 

40,072,956 

65,078,341 

106,419,751 

72,125,725 

New  Zealand 

2,761.683 

9,700,629 

12,985,085 

18,128,186 

20,238,099 

AnirtnJiiiria. 

23,741,706 

49,773,584 

78,063,426 

124,547,937 

92,368,824 

In  all  the  states  the  number  of  sheep  depastured  has  largely 
increased  during  the  period  shown  above  with  the  exception  of 
Tasmania.  In  that  State,  however,  more  attention  is  directed  towards 
the  breeding  of  stud  sheep  than  to  raising  immense  flocks,  and  the  stud 
farms  of  the  island  have  gained  considerable  distinction,  and  are 
juinoally  drawn  upon  to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep  in  the  other  States. 

In  South  Australia  the  area  adapted  to  sheep  is  limited,  and  no  great 
expansion  in  sheep-farming  can  be  looked  for.  As  regards  Victoria,  the 
important  strides  made   in  agriculture  and  kindred  pursuits  afford 
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sufficient  explanation  of  the  diminished  attention  pidd  to  sheep  farming. 
The  statement  given  below  shows,  for  1901,  the  proportion  of  sheep  in 
each  State  to  the  total  flocks  of  Australasia.  New  South  Wales,  with 
4S'32  per  cent,  of  the  total  flock,  comes  first,  and  New  Zealand,  with 
21'9I  per  cent.,  second,  while  Victoria,  with  11'74  yer  cent.,  and 
Queensland,  with  1086  per  cent,,  are  neitt  in  order.  The  other  three 
States  together  possess  only  a  little  over  10  per  cpnt.  of  the  whole. 


SUtO. 

WOL 

New  Sooth  Wales 

peroeDt 
45-32 

In  order  to  show  the  increase  or  decrease  in  sheep  during  the  last 
fifteen  yearn,  the  following  table  has  been  prepared,  giving  the  numbers 
in  the  various  States  at  tlie  end  of  each  year  since  1885.  It  will  be 
seen  that  returns  were  not  collected  in  some  years  in  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  and  Kew  Zealand,  and  that  the  figures  for  those  States  are 
therefore  incomplete :— 


Ymt. 

Sew  South 

v.*,.. 

" 

.£"X 

Wc*t«n 

Ke* 

OT 

S.«MgZ° 

, 

70S.71B 

ta 

1SS7 

M,ess.is2 

Its 

S.««.liS 

; 

M 

18W 

sa.seiu.asa 

■w 

7,Sis,ooa 

!«; 

ii.e^r.on 

10,841, 7K) 

lO.OSO.BTl 

S,l>BO.MU 

SMt.M 

The  number  of  sheep  depastured  in  the  Commonwealth  increaaed  with 
great  regularity  each  year  until  1891,  when  it  reached  106,400,000: 
since  that  year  there  has  been  an  almost  continuous  succession  of  un- 
favourable seasons  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  the  two  Statw 
chiefly  interested  in  pastoral  pursuits,  with  the  result  that  the  number 
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of  sheep  depastured  in  these  States  has  decreased  by  over  30,000,000 
during  the  last  ten  years.  In  Queensland  the  number  fell  from 
15,226,000  in  1899,  to  10,339,000  in  1900,  a  decrease  of  4,887,000  in 
one  year,  and  at  the  present  time  (1902)  the  number  is  still  lower.  In 
New  South  Wales  die  returns  of  the  Stock  Department  place  the 
number  of  sheep  depastured  in  October,  1902,  at  33,715,819,  which  is 
lower  than  in  any  year  since  1884.  The  other  States  did  not  suffer  to 
the  same  extent  from  adverse  seasons,  although  the  number  of  sheep  in 
both  Victoria  and  South  Australia  has  decreased  considerably  since 
1891.  In  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania<there  were  increases  in  the 
numbers,  and  in  New  Zealand,  although  the  figures  have  been  practically 
stationary  for  some  years  past,  they  show  an  advance  on  the  number 
in  1891. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  (including  lambs)  slaughtered  in  the 
various  States  from  which  the  information  is  available  during'  the 
five  years  ended  1900  is  shown  below.  In  South  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  no  slaughtering  returns  are  made,  while  the  figures  for  Tasmania 
refer  to  the  numbers  killed  in  Hobart  and  Launceston  only. 


Year. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queenflland. 

Western 
Australia. 

Tasmania 
(Hobart  and 
Launceston). 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

6,196,749 
5,790,103 
5,665,763 
4,795.259 
4,359,513 

2,559,088 
2,434,519 
2,.S52,694 
2,557,858 
2,371,415 

1,726,125 
1,902,735 
1,262,313 
1,497,546 
860,648 

420,952 
505.091 
433,867 

445,046 

102,266 

107,223 

104,303 

93,913 

91,829 

The  value  of  the  sheep  depastured  in  Australasia,  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  prices  ruling  in  1901,  was  £44,992,000,  thus  distributed  among 
the  various  States  : — 

New  South  Wales 16,743,000 

Victoria    5,421,000 

Queensland 4,200,000 

South  Australia 2,119,000 

Western  Australia 1,271,000 

Tasmania 1,075,000 

Commonwealth  30,829,000 

New  Zealand  14,163,000 

Australasia £44,992,000 


Cattle. 

Except  in  Queensland,  cattle-breeding  in  the  Australasian  States  is 
secondary  to  that  of  sheep.  Indeed,  in  New  South  Wales  in  1901  the 
number  of  the  herds  was  even  less  than  in  1861,  the  decrease  amounting 
to  224,469.     The  lowest  point  was  reached  by  that  State  in  1885,  when 
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the  herds  only  nuinl>ered  1,317,315,  the  result  partly  of  continuooB  hmd. 
seasons,  but  principally  of  the  more  profitable  character  of  sheep-farming 
which  had  induced  graziers  on  many  runs  to  substitute  sheep  for  cattle. 
'From  that  period  up  till  1894,  when  the  herds  numbered  2,465,41 1,  there 
was  a  gradual  improvement,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  dispositiQii  on  the 
part  of  pastoralists  in  some  parts  of  the  State  to  devote  more  attention 
to  cattle-breeding.  The  serious  droughts  which  have  been  experienced, 
however,  have  militated  against  the  expansion  of  the  cattle  indnstrj, 
and  the  numbers  again  fell  away  until  the  year  1899,  but  increased 
f^lightly  during  the  last  two  years.  The  progress  of  Victoria  in  the 
breeding  of  cattle  was  steady  until  1894,  but  since  that  year  the 
numbers  have  decreased.  In  Queennland  the  number  reached  7,012,997 
in  1894,  but  owing  to  the  combined  effects  of  drought  and  tick 
fever,  the  herds  have  since  diminished  greatly,  and  in  1901  there 
were  but  3,772,707.  New  Zealand,  after  having  neglected  the  cattle 
industry  for  a  long  time,  has  during  recent  years  largely  increased  its 
herds^  the  increase  being  the  result  of  the  special  attention  bestowed 
upon  the  dairy  industry. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cattle  in  each  State  at  ten- 
year  intervals  since  1861  : — 


SUto. 

Number  of  Cfttti«. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1801. 

1        1901. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queensland  

South  Anstralia 

2,271,923  !  2,014,888    2,597,348 
628,092  I     799,509     1,286,677 
560,196  '  1,16^,235    3,618,5)3 
265,434        143.4M  i      .?U.»1S 

2,046,347 

1,812,104 

6,192,759 

676,933 

133,690 

2,047,454 

1,602,384 

3»772,707 

479.863 

Western  Australia  

Tasmania ... 

33,796 

87,114 

49,593         63,009 
101.540        l.^n-f^^A 

394,580 
168,661 

— ^j — «   1         -^,,^ — 

Coounonwealth   ... 

3,846,554 

4,277,228 

8,010,991 

11,029,499 

8,465,649 

New  Zealand    

193.285 

dfU{RQ9  1       RQkMn 

A3 1  SSI 

1.361  784 

AWf^tKJV                      -^^j        _                            ^ww,^.-.-.                             w^.po..^. 

4,039,839 

4,713,820  !  8.700  62» 

11,861,330 

9,827,433 

'       '        1 

The  statement  below  shows  the  proportion  of  cattle  in  each  State  to 
the  total  herds  in  Australasia,  at  the  end  of  lifOl  : — 

state.  per  cent 

New  South  Wales 2083 

Victoria  16'3l 

Qaeensland 38*39 

South  Australia 4*88 

Western  Australia 4*01 

Tasmania 1'72 

New  2^1and 13'86 

Australasia 100*0 
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In  spite  of  the  vmst  lossee  in  recent  yearR,  Queensland  has  still  tlie 
largest  number  of  oattle,  but  the  extent  of  its  losses  will  be  realised 
when  it  is  remembered  that  out  of  a  total  of  11,049,065  in  1899,  nearly 
46  per  cent,  were  in  Queensland,  while  in  1901,  out  of  a  total  of  9,827,433' 
only  38  per  cent  were  in  that  State. 

A  clearer  idea  of  the  changes  which  late  years  have  brought  about  in 
the  cattle  industry  is  afforded  by  the  next  table,  showing  the  number  in 
the  various  States  at  the  close  ot'  each  year  since  1885.  As  will  be  seen, 
returns  were  not  collected  in  three  of  the  States — Victoria,  South 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand — ^for  several  of  the  years  under  review  : — 


YeMT. 

New  Sooth 
Wakg. 

Victoria. 

QueenslAiid. 

South 
Australia. 

Western 
Australia. 

Taamania. 

New 
Zealand. 

1835 

1,817,815 

1,290,700 

4,162,653 

« 

70,408 

138,642 

853,358 

1S86 

1,867,844 

1„303,265 

4,071,568 

« 

88,254 

148,665 

« 

1887 

1,576,487 

1,838,873 

4,478,716 

« 

03,544 

147,092 

• 

1888 

1,622,907 

1,370,660 

4,654,982 

« 

95,822 

142,019 

853,35f^ 

1889 

1,741,502 

1,891,209 

4,872,416 

681,296 

119,571 

150,004 

895,461 

1890 

2,001,229 

1,782,881 

5,558,264 

574,082 

130,970 

162,440 

831,881 

1891 

2,128,888 

1,812,104 

6,192,759 

676,938 

183,690 

167,788 

« 

1892 

2,221,469 

1,824,704 

6,591,416 

«81.522 

162,886 

170,085 

851,801 

1898 

2,269,852 

1,817,291 

6,698,200 

075,384 

178,747 

169,141 

885,805' 

1894 

2,465,411 

1,888,900 

7,012,907 

• 

187,214 

177,088 

964,084^ 

1895 

2,150,057 

« 

6,822,401 

• 

200,091 

162,801 

1,047,901 

1896 

2,296,168 

• 

6,507,877 

688,591 

199,796 

157,786 

1,188,572 

1897 

2,035,096 

• 

6,089,013 

540,149 

244,071 

157,486 

1,909,165 

1806 

2,029,516 

• 

6,5n,292 

018,894 

269,947 

149,754 

1,208,024 

1899 

1,967,061 

« 

5,053,886 

52d»524 

297,081 

100,204 

1,210,489 

1900 

1,938,116 

« 

4,078,191 

472,428 

888,665 

165,516 

1,256,060 

1901 

2,017,454 

1,602,884 

8.772,707 

479,863 

894,580 

168,661 

1,961,764 

*  Retums  not  collected. 


The  number  of  cattle  (including  calves)  slaughtered  during  each  of 
the  five  years  ended  1900  is  shown  in  the  following  table  for  all  the 
States  except  South  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which  do  not  fumish 
retums.  The  Tasmanian  figures  represent  the  numbers  killed  in  Hobart 
and  Jjaunceston  only  : — 


Year. 

New  South 
iNTaiea. 

Victoria. 

Qneenshind. 

Wectorn 
AvstitaUa. 

TMn»nia. 
(Hobart  and 
Launceston). 

1896 

351,246 
365,898 
364,042 
883,948 
899,992 

245,477 
240^958  , 
244,319 
249,177 

248,797 

474,946 
498,583 
572,735 
640,898 
503,223 

30,664 
41,665 
33,203 
88,677 
40,950 

9,393 

1897 

10,615 

1808 

10,029 

10,276 

9,114 

!«».... 

IMO 
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The  value  of  the  cattle  in  Australasia,  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
prices  ruling  in  1 901,  was  £49,934,000,  thus  divided  amongst  the  various 
States : — 

£ 

New  South  Wales    10,421,000 

Victoria  10,262,000 

Queenslaml 11,726,000 

South  Australia 3,031,000 

Western  Australia    2,762,000 

Tasmania    1,137,000 

Commonwealth 39,339,000 

New  Zealand 10,595,000 

Australasia     £49,934,000 

Horses. 

Australasda  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  breeding  of  most  descriptions 
of  horses,  and  attention  has  long  been  directed  to  this  industry.  At  an 
early  period  the  stock  of  colonial-bred  horses  was  enriched  by  the 
importation  of  some  excellent  thoroughbred  Arabians  from  India,  and 
to  this  cause  the  high  name  which  was  acquired  by  the  horses  of  Australia 
was  largely  due.  The  abundance  of  good  pasture  everywhere  obtainable 
also  contributed  to  this  result.  The  native  kangaroo-grass,  especially  when 
in  seed,  is  full  of  saccharine  matter,  and  young  stock  thrive  excellently 
upon  it.  This  plenitude  of  natural  provender  permitted  a  large  increase 
in  the  stock  of  the  settlers,  which  would  have  been  of  great  advantage 
had  it  not  been  that  the  general  cheapness  of  the  animals  led  to  a 
neglect  of  the  canons  of  breeding.  In  consequence  of  the  discovery 
of  gold,  horses  became  very  high  priced.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
this  circumstance  would  have  been  favourable  to  breeding,  and  such  was 
actually  the  case  in  Victoria.  In  New  South  Wales,  however,  it  was  far 
otherwise.  The  best  of  its  stock,  including  a  large  proportion  of  the 
most  valuable  breeding  mares,  was  taken  by  Victoria,  with  the  result 
that  for  twenty  years  after  the  gold  rush  the  horses  of  the  mother 
State  greatly  deteriorated.  One  class  of  stock  only  escaped — the 
thoroughbred  racer,  which  was  probably  improved  both  by  the  impor- 
tation  of  fresh  stock  from  England,  and  by  the  judicious  selection  of 
mares. 

The  States  are  specially  adapted  to  the  breeding  of  saddle  and  light- 
harness  horses,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  particular  breeds  of 
Australasian  horses  are  anywhere  surpassed.  The  bush  horse  is  hardy 
and  swift,  and  capable  of  making  very  long  and  rapid  journeys  when  fed 
only  on  the  ordinary  herbage  of  the  country ;  and  in  times  of  drought, 
when  the  grass  and  water  have  become  scanty,  these  animals  often 
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perform  astonishing  feats  of  endurance.  Generally  speaking,  the  breed  is 
improving,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  superior  stud  horses  and  the 
breeding  from  good  mares.  Where  there  has  been  a  deterioration  in  the 
stock,  it  has  been  due  to  breeding  from  weedy  mares  for  racing  purposes 
and  to  the  effects  of  drought. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  horses  in  each  State  at  ten- 
year  intervals  since  1861.  In  1901^  New  South  Wales  possessed  the 
largest  number  of  horses,  closely  followed  by  Queensland  : — 


04^j.A^ 

Number  of  Hones. 

State. 

1801. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1001. 

New  South  W  ales 

Victoria 

233,220 
84,067 
28,983 
62,697 
10,720 
22,118 

304,]00 
181,643 
91,910 
78,125 
22,698 
23,054 

398,577 
278,196 
194,217 
159,678 
31,766 
25,607 

459,756 
440,696 
399,364 
202,906 
40,812 
31,262 

486,716 
392,237 

Qneeiisland 

462,119 

South  Australia    

Wentern  Australia    .. 
Tasmauia 

178,199 
73,830 
32,399 

Commonwealth... 

431,695 

701,530 

1,088,029 

1,574,795 

1,625,600 

Xew  Zealand 

28,276 

81,028 

161,736 

211,040 

279,672 

Australasia 

459,970 

782,658 

1,249,765 

1,785,835 

1,905,172 

There  is  at  present  a  considerable  demand  in  India  for  Australian 
horses,  especially  for  those  of  a  superior  class,  and  although  the  specu- 
lation of  shipping  horses  to  that  country  is  attended  with  some  risk, 
owing  to  the  dangers  of  the  voyage,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in 
the  near  future  the  trade  will  assume  considerable  dimensions,  as  Aus- 
tralia is  the  natural  market  from  which  supplies  may  be  derived.  The 
number  and  value  of  the  horses  exported  to  India  during  1901  from  each 
State  was  as  follows  : — 


state. 

Number. 

Value. 

New  South  Wales  

Victoria    

Queensland 

^ew  Zealand  

1,004 

2,365 

2,207 

106 

£ 

17,196 

36,648 

26,879 

1,690 

Australasia 

6,672 

80,313 

The  war  in  South  Africa  created  a  demand  for  Australian  horses  as 
;anny  remounts  during  the  last  few  years,  and  during  1901  no  less  than 
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24,995  horses,  valued  at  J&320,152,  were  exported  from  AnfitcaJaua  to 
SouUi  African  ports,  the  number  from  each  State  being  as  follows  : — 


state. 

Number. 

Yeloc 

1 
New  South  Wales 

6*300 

6.857 

11,069 

15 

472 

£ 
81.204 

Victoria    

Queensland 

South  Australia  

129,642 

96,841 

355 

Western  Australia 

7,080 

Tasmania * 

280 

5,000 

Commonwealth   

24,993 

32  J,  122 

New  Zealand  ....« 

2 

30 

24^905 

320,1^ 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  horses  in  each  State 
to  the  total  number  in  Australasia,  at  the  end  of  1901  : — 


New  South  Waks 

Victoria 

Queensland  

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania   

New  Zealand    


State. 


Australasia 


Per  oetit. 

25-55 

20*59 

24*26 

9*35 

3-87 

1-70 

14  "CS 

100-00 


The  value  of  horses  in  1901,  in  the  various  States,  is  estimated 

follows : — 

£ 

New  South  Wales 3,901.600 

Victoria    4,707,000 

Queensland 2,311,000 

South  Australia 1,247,000 

Western  Australia 923,000 

Tasmania 336,000 


Commonwealth  13,445,000 

New  Zealand  3,636,000 


Australasia £17,081,000 


Stock<;arryino  Oapacitt  of  Australasia. 

None  of  the  States  is  stocked  to  its  full  capacity  ;  indeed,  in  the 
large  territory  of  Western  Australia  and  in  the  Northern  Territory  of 
South  Australia  the  process  has  only  begun.  A  clear  idea  of  the  com- 
parative extent  to  which  each  State  is  stocked  cannot  be  given  unless 
the  different  kinds  of  animals  are  reduced  to  a  commcm  value. 
Assuming,  therefore,  that  one  head  of  large  stock  is  equivalfint  to  toa 
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sheep,  and  expressing  cattle  and  horses  in  terms  of  sheep,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  number  of  acres  to  a  sheep  in  each  State  is  as  follows  : — 

No.  of  acreii 


SUte. 

New  South  Wales  .. 

Victoria 

Queenaland  

South  Australia  

Western  Australia  .. 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand   

Australasia 


per  sheep. 

3-0 

1-8 

8-2 

49-7 

86-4 
4.4 

VS 

9*4 


The  most  closely -stocked  of  the  Commonwealth  States  is  Victoria,  with 
1  -8  acres  per  sheep,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  limit  to  the  cariying- 
capacity  of  that  State ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  still  a  considerable  tmct 
to  be  brought  under  the  sway  of  the  pastoralist.  New  Zealand  is  stocked 
to  the  same  extent,  but  neither  that  colony  nor  New  South  Wales,  which 
averages  3  acres  per  sheep,  can  be  said  to  have  reached  its  full  carrying- 
capacity.  If  the  present  average  of  New  South  Wales  be  taken  as 
the  possible  limit  to  which  Australasia  may  be  stocked,  there  is  room 
in  these  States  for  nearly  450  million  sheep  or  45  million  cattle  more 
than  are  now  depastured.  That  Australasia  could  carry  1  sheep  to  3 
acres,  however,  is  an  improbable  supposition ;  in  almost  every  State  the 
best  land  is  under  occupation,  and  the  demands  of  the  farmer  must 
diminish  the  area  at  present  at  the  disposal  of  the  grazier.  This  will 
more  especially  prove  true  of  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  resisting  the  temptation  to  overstock  inferior- 
country,  and  by  increasing  the  natural  carrying-capacity  by  water  con- 
servation and  irrigation  and  by  the  artificial  cultivation  of  grasses,  the 
States  in  which  agriculture  has  made  most  progress  will  be  able  to  carry 
stock  in  even  larger  numbers  than  they  have  hitherto  attempted. 
Taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  may  be  fairly  estimated 
that  under  the  present  system  the  States  are  capable  of  maintaining,  in 
ordinary  .seasons,  stock  equivalent  to  390,000,000  sheep — that  is,  about 
180,000,000  sheep,  or  their  equivalent  in  cattle,  more  than  are  now 
depastured. 

The  number  of  stock  in  Australasia,  expressed  in  terms  of  sheep,. 
the  number  of  acres  per  sheep,  and  the  number  of  slieep  per  head  of 
population,  at  various  dates  since  1861,  were  as  given  below  : — 


Year. 


Sbeep. 


Cattle, 
in  terms  of 
Sheep. 


Horses, 

in  terms  of 

Sheep. 


ToUl. 


Acres    I  Sheep  per 

per  head  of 

Sheep.     Population. 


1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1901 


23,741,706  40.398,390 
49.773,584  47,138,200 
78,063,426  87,096,280 
124,547,937  118,613,300 
92,3o8,824l  98,274,330 


4,599,700 

7,825,580 

12,497,650 

17,858,360 

19,051,720 


68,739,796 

28-7 

104,737,364 

18-8 

177,657,356 

IM 

261,019,587 

7-5 

209,684,874 

9-4 

54-3 
53-2 
62-9 
67-4 

45*8 


2  s 
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Value  of  Pastoral  Propskty  and  Pboductiost. 

The  total  value  of  pastoral  property  in  Australasia — that  is,  of 
improvements,  plant,  and  stock — was  estimated  in  1899  at  X24 1,554,000. 
In  this  amount  the  value  of  stock  alone  (excluding  swine)  comes  to 
about  £115,417,000.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  value  of  land  devoted 
to  pastoral  purposes,  for  though  much  purchased  land  is  used  for 
depasturing  stock,  the  larger  area  comprises  lands  leased  from  the  State, 
so  that  a  statement  wliich  omitted  to  take  into  aceount  the  value  of 
the  State  lands  would  be  misleading.  The  annual  return  from  pastoral 
pursuits  in  1901  was  £34,112,000,  the  share  of  each  state  in  the  total 
production  being  as  follows  : — 

New  South  Wales   £12,552,080 

Victoria 5^347,000 

Queensland    5,618,000 

South  Australia 2,086,000 

Western  Australia  924,000 

Tasmania 623,000 

Commonwealth 27,150,000 

TiewZeahmd    6,962,000 

Australasia    £34,112,000 

The  products  of  dairy  cattle  and  swine  are  not  included  in  the  fore- 
going statement,  the  figures  being  given  in  another  place.  It  shoidd  be 
understood  that  the  values  quoted  are  those  at  the  place  of  production. 
The  vahie  of  the  return  from  each  class  of  stock  may  be  approximately 
reckoned  as  follows  ; — 

Sheep £24,017,000 

Cattle    7,153,000 

Horses  2,942,000 

Total £34,112,000 

Wool, 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  greater  part  of  the  value  of  production 
from  sheep  is  due  to  wool.  Thus,  out  of  the  £24,01 7,000  shown  above, 
£18,454,700  is  the  value  of  wool,  viz. :— £18,189,000  for  wool  exported, 
and  £265,700  for  wool  used  locally.  The  value  of  the  wool  exported, 
according  to  the  Customs  returns,  was  £18,608,000 — that  is  to  say, 
£419,000  more  than  the  figures  shown  abova  The  excess  represents 
the  charges  for  freight,  handling,  <bc.,  between  the  sheep-walks  and  the 
])ort  of  shipment 

The  price  of  wool,  which  in  1899  was  much  higher  than  for  many 
years  previously,  declined  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had  advanced,  and 
as  the  production  for  1901  did  not  show  much  increase,  except  in  New 
Zealand,  the  total  value  compares  unfavourably  with  preceding  years, 
and  feU  short  of  that  of  1899  by  £6,165,000. 
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Nearly  all  the  wool  prodneed  in  Australasia  is  exported,  tbe  home 

consumption  being  small,  amounting  in  1901  to  only  1*76  lb.  greasy,  per 

head  of  population ;  while  in  Europe  and  America  the  quantity  of  wool 

available  for  consumption  by  the  industry  amounts  to  about  5  lb.  per 

head.     During  the  last  two  quinquennial  periods  the  consumption  of 

wool  in  Europe  and  America  has  averaged  as  follows : — 

1891-94    5'12Ib.  per  head  of  popttlation 

1895-99    5191b.        „ 

The  quantity,  in  the  grease,  of  wool  produced  by  each   State  at 
<lecennial  periods  since  1861  was  as  follows  : — 


state. 


1801. 


1871. 


lasL 


1891. 


1901. 


Kew  South  Wake... 

Victoria 

<}ueeiisland    

^outh  Australia 

VVeatem  Australia.. 
Tasmania    

Coramonwealth 

Xnw  Zealand 

Aufltralasia 


lb. 

19,254^800 
27,168,900 
12,356,100 
13,756,500 
820,500 
5,129,100 


78,485, 
9,601,700 


88,087,600 


lb. 
74,401,300 
63,641,100 
36,553,200 
28,242,100 
1,888,000 
6,687,800 


lb. 
161,022,900 
67,794,300 
34,275,300 
46,013,900 
4,654,600 
10,525,100 


900211,413,500 
46,192,300 


257,605,800 


324,286,100 
69,056,600 


393,341,700 


lb. 

321,416,000 
69,206,600 
83,118,100 
50,151,500 
9,501,700 
10,102,900 


543,495,800 
117,733,500 


lb. 
301,942,000 
74,879,300 
70,141,800 
39,951,700 
14,049,000 
8,939,000 


661,229,300 


509,902,800 
164,011,500 


673,914,300 


The  great  fall  in  production  is  seen  from  the  above  table,  which 
^hows  that  the  only  States  where  an  increase  has  taken  place  since  1891 
are  Victoria,  Western  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  all  the  othei's 
showing  a  large  decline.  The  increase  in  New  Zealand  has  taken  place 
in  spite  of  the  heavy  demands  upon  the  resources  of  the  colony  for  the 
supply  of  sheep  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  London  market  in 
frozen  mutton. 

The  weight  of  wool  per  sheep  has  been  increasing  regularly  in  each  of 
the  States,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
the  weight  of  clip  per  sheep  at  each  decennial  interval  since  1861.  It 
is  manifest  that  the  Victorian  figures  are  unreliable,  because  there  is 
XLO  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  decline  in  the  weight  of  the 
fleece  in  1891 ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  known  to  have  been  steadily 
improving.  The  Western  Australian  and  Tasmanian  results  also  show 
irr^ularities,  and  are  omitted  from  the  tabla  The  values  for  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland  best  represent  the  increase  in  the  weight 
of  the  fleece  on  che  mainland,  and  the  New  Zealand  figures  are  also 
believed  to  be  correct.  In  South  Australia  the  weight  of  wool  per  sheep 
iias  been  consistently  higher  than  in  the  other  8tates,  but  the  resoltti 
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are  deiived  from  the  official  statistics,  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
number  of  sheep  in  that  State  has  been  under-estimated. 


state. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1801. 

1901. 

New  South  Wales 

lb. 
3-28 
4-62 
3-40 
4-69 
3-48 

lb. 
4-57 
617 
4-73 
6-41 
4-76 

lb. 
4-47 
6-87 
4-50 
693 
632 

lb. 
574 
5*68 
4  73 
6-86 
6-42 

lb. 
7-2 

Victoria 

6*9 

Queensland 

71 

South  Australia 

7-^ 

New  2iealand 

8-1 

The  values  of  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  in  each  State  for  the 
same  periods  were  as  follows.  A  careful  examination  of  the  figures 
proves  rather  conclusively  that  less  care  than  might  have  been  expected 
has  been  taken  in  stating  the  values,  except  in  New  South  Wales  and 
>rew  Zealand,  but  they  are  taken  from  the  official  records,  and  are 
given  for  what  they  are  worth  : — 

Excess  of  Exports  over  Imports. 


State. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

ISOl. 

New  South  Wales  ... 
Victoria    

£ 

1,537.636 

2,001,681 

613,074 

572,720 

54,297 

326.41S 

5,10.1,721 
523.728 

£ 
4.705,820 
4,483,461 
1,158,833 
1,113,825 

122.637 
298,160 

£ 
7,173,166 
2,562,769 
1,331,869 
1,573,313 
266.690 
498,400 

£                    £ 
10,650,525      8,619.067 
3.792,938      2,510,219 

Queensland  

3.463,648  i    2,130,778 

South  Australia  

\V  estern  Australia .. 
Tasmania 

1.640,079      1,021,283 
329,365         378,135 
418,460         279,022 

Commonwealth   ... 
New  Zealand  

11,882,736 
1.606.144 

13,396,207 
2.914,046 

20,184,915 
4,129,686 

14,938,604 
3,609,642 

Australasia  

5,029,449 

13,488,880 

16.310,253 

24,314,601     lH.(kJ8.14K 

_,  -— »     ^ 

Western  Australia  was  the  only  State  to  show  an  increase  in  the 
value  during  the  year  over  that  obtained  in  1891. 

According  to  returns  prepared  in  London,  the  number  of  bales  of 
Australasian  wool  imported  into  Europe  and  America  during  the  year 
1901  was  1,745,000,  which  were  valued  at  £10  10s.  per  bale,  giving  a 
t.otal  of  £18,322,500.  The  average  price,  per  bale  of  the  wool  sold  in 
Australia  during  the  season  1901-2  was  £9  6s.  4d.  In  comparing  these 
prices,  it  must  be  remembered  that  not  only  have  freight  and  charges  to 
be  added  to  the  Australian  value,  but  some  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  difference  in  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  wool  dealt  with  in  the 
Australian  markets  and  in  London.  Large  quantities  of  the  inferior 
portions  of  the  clip  intended  for  sale  in  the  London  market  are  scoured 
prior  to  shipment,  and  the  London  price  is  therefore  raised  to  an  average 
considerably  higher  than  the  Sydney  or  Melbourne  ])rice  with  freight 
and  charges  added.  As  a  set  off  against  this,  however,  it  must  be 
stated  that  the  London  figures  include  New  Zealand  wool,  which  is  not 
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so  valuable  as  that  grown  in  the  Commonwealth  States.  In  1900, 
1,456,000  bales  were  imported  into  Europe  and  America.  These  were 
valued  at  £13  lOs.  per  bale,  making  the  total  value  £19,666,000,  so 
that,  notwithstanding  the  increased  import  during  1901,  the  total  value 
received  was  nearly  £1,333,500  less  than  in  1900. 

The  price  per  lb.  obtained  for  wool  in  grease  in  London  at  the  end  of 
each  year  from  1890  was  as  follows  : — 


Tear. 

New  South  Waled. 
(Avenge  MerinoX 

victoria. 

(Good  Average 

Merloo.) 

New  Zealand. 
(Average  Croee-bred.) 

1890 

d. 

84 
74 

7 
7 
6 

74 

7 

7* 
7« 
13 

d. 
10 
9 

84 

9 

9i 
loi 

9 
10 

d. 
10 

1891  

94 

9i 

1892 

•  1893  

94 

84 
»4 
84 

1894  

1895 

1896 

1897    

1898 

1899 

104 

74 
6i 

1900 

7 
7i 

1901  

Taking  the  last  sixteen  years,  the  highest  prices  were  realised  for 
New  South  Wales  and  Victorian  wools  during  1899,  namely,  13d.  per 
lb.  and  15Jd.  per  lb.  respectively.  The  maximum  price  for  New  Zea- 
land wool,  ll^d.  per  lb.,  was  obtained  in  1889.  The  lowest  prices — 
6d.  for  New  South  Wales,  and  7 Jd.  for  Victoria, — were  experienced  in 
1895,  while  owing  to  the  heavy  fall  in  the  value  of  cross-breds.  New 
Zealand  wool  realised  as  little  as  4fd.  per  lb.  during  1901.  The  aver- 
age prices  realised  during  the  whole  period  were  9d.  per  lb.  for  New 
South  Wales  average  merino,  lid.  for  good  average  Victorian  merinOf 
and  7Jd.  for  average  New  Zealand  cross-bred.  From  these  figures  it 
will  be  seen  that  Victorian  wool  averages  about  2d.  per  lb.  higher  than 
New  South  Wales  wool.  The  figures  must  be  taken  with  some  qualifi- 
cation. Much  of  the  New  South  Wales  wool,  the  product  of  the  Riverina 
districts,  is  exported  via  Melbourne  and  sold  as  Port  Phillip  wool,  and 
brings  a  price  considerably  in  excess  of  the  average  given  in  the  table 
for  the  State  of  which  it  is  the  produce.  The  quantity  of  wool  sold  at 
the  local  sales  in  the  Australasian  States  is  increasing.  Particulars 
of  these  sales  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  **  Commerce.'' 


The  Frozen-Meat  Trade. 

In  view  of  the  large  increase  in  the  live  stock  of  Australasia,  the 
question  of  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  cast  has  become  a  matter  of 
sorious   consequence.      In   New   South   Wales   especially,  and  in  the 
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lEUverina  disUict  in  particular,  it  was  fonnd  neeessaiy  to  have  recourse 
to  the  old  method  of  boiling  down,  which  a  fortunate  rise  in  the  price 
of  tallow  made  it  possible  to  oarry  on  with  a  mai^gin  of  profit ;  but  with 
sueh  prices  as  have  ruled  for  tallow  during  the  past  few  years  it  cannot 
be  said  that  boiling-down  offers  any  uiduoement  to  the  paEStorolist^ 
although  in  1901  the  production  of  tallow  in  the  State  reached  the 
large  quantity  of  124,100  cwt. 

In  New  Zealand  a  much  better  solution  of  the  question  of  disposal  of 
the  surplus  cast  was  found,  and  a  trade  in  frozen  mutton  with  the 
CTnited  Kingdom  has  been  established  on  a  thoroughly  payable  basis — 
an  example  which  some  of  the  other  States  are  endeavouring  to  follow,, 
although  considerably  handicapped  by  the  want  of  cross-bred  sheep  and 
the  prejudice  of  the  English  ccMisumer  against  merino  mutton. 

The  first  successful  attempt  at  shipping  frozen  mutton  to  England  was 
made  by  New  Zealand  in  1882,  and  since  then  the  trade  has  attained 
great  proportions,  to  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  colonial  producer  as 
well  as  the  English  consumer.  The  trade  initiated  by  tlie  New  Zealand 
Land  Company  has  been  extended  by  the  formation  of  numerous  joint 
stock  companies,  which  now  own  twenty-one  meat-freezing  works  in  the 
two  islands,  having  an  aggregate  capacity  for  freezing  about  4,000,000 
sheep  per  year.  The  sheep  are  generally  killed  in  the  country,  and  trans- 
ported by  rail  to  the  freezing  works.  Several  fleets  of  steamers  are 
engaged  in  the  trade,  and  the  freight  rates  charged  enable  the  companies 
to  realise  satisfactory  profits.  The  growth  of  the  froa»n  and  preserved 
meat  industries  of  New  Zealand  since  1881  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  shipments  are  almost  exclimvely  made  to  the  United 
Kingdom : — 


Tear. 

Froten  or-ChHled  Meat 

Preservwi  Meat. 

B6fll. 

Mutton. 

Lamb. 

Mutton 
and  Lamb. 

Total 
Weiffht. 

Tnta] 
Value. 

Weiffbt. 

Vahia. 

owt. 

caroMM. 

cai»-M. 

cwt. 

owt. 

£ 

lb. 

A 

1881 

•  •  *  • 

1,074.610 

22,801 

1882 

•  ■  •  • 

••«■«• 

15,244 

10,880 

2.918,004 

64,3»7 

188S 

087 

86,005 

87,982 

118.261 

8,808,480 

72,778. 

1884 

1.644 

252.422 

264,006 

345.081 

3,103.744 

60,&H* 

1885 

9,170 

286,061 

296,131 

8711,326 

4,047,004 

81.401 

1886 

0.801 

386.406 

846,796 

498,666 

2,692,464 

47,4» 

1887 

6,630 

656^823 

iib,8i6 

421,405 

428,086 

464.942 

4,706.016 

7».2<« 

1888 

44.618 

886,848 

04.681 

507,806 

661,010 

0i8,U0 

4.012,644 

SO.'lfO^ 

1880 

68,208 

000,486 

118,704 

688,534 

666,822 

788.874 

5,325.162 

106,772 

1890 

08,234 

1,880,176 

270.741 

708.626 

886.860 

1,084.902 

6,702,752 

186,182 

1801 

108.007 

1.447.S8S 

8:«,844 

NH0.012 

002,010 

1.186,122 

5,447,904 

III.MO 

1802 

66,020 

1,816,758 

200,006 

806,304 

861,824 

1.021.888 

3.030.712 

60,420 

1898 

11,050 

1,855.247 

475,865 

888,456 

800,614 

1,078.427 

2,666.416 

46,601 

1804 

912 

1,633,213 

460,048 

1,001,842 

1,002,254 

1.162,770 

3.368,730 

67,82!^ 

1895 

1|,090 
25,005 

1.632,500 

735,254 

1,078,640 

1,090,730 

1.214,778 

4.124.400 

66,187 

1896 

1,505,009 

702,087 

1,066,202 

1.091.107 

1,230.069 

6,006,848 

1       75,681 

1897 

50.044 

1.653.170 

1,088,316 

1,201.682 

1,841.626 

1,512,286 

5,046.216 

78.236 

1808 

05,218 

1,710,282 

1,168,883 

1,338.176 

1,433,803 

1,606,643 

6.246,702 

97,i»r 

1800 

17i,M6 

2,102.688 

1.272,625 

1,557,480 

1,720,784 

1,866,564 

6,881,272 

00,91» 

1900 

312,201 

1,585,238 

1,351.145 

1,864.730 

1.667.021 

1  1,062,610 

i,0T3,O24 

94^U 

1901 

221,211 

1,8116,671 

1,513,017 

.  1,400,124 

1 

1.720,835 

2,116,880 

8,^8,8n 

67,688 
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AmongBt  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth  the  export  of  meat  has 
reached  the  lai^gest  dimenBions  in  Queensland,  although  o^  course  it 
consists  chiefly  of  bee^  the  trade  in  mutton  being  proportionately  very 
small  So  far  as  they  can  be  given,  the  iigures  showing  the  growth  of 
the  Queensland  frozen- meat  trade,  as  well  as  the  exports  of  preserved 
meat,  will  be  found  below  : — 


Fmenor 

Chilled  Meat. 

Preeerved  Meat. 

Tmt. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Total 
WeWit 

T6tal  Value. 

Wei«rht. 

Value. 

owt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

£ 

lb. 

£ 

1881 

2,276,409 
5,689,189 
6.729,721 

39,956 
119.343 

1882 

1883 

1,951 

2,151 

151,001 

1884 

8,082 

11,240 

2,298,696 

57,101 

1665 

3,626 

5,003 

8,306,432 

171,432 

1886 

9,289 

12,103 

130,668 

1,586 

1887 

5,272.170 

3,964,419 

853,621 

06.653 

1888 

77.887 

1889 

8,745 

15,542 

24,287 

62,240 

16,743 

1890 

30,253 

23,799 

54,062 

75,908 

2,769.881 

44,040 

1891 

52,609 

53,098 

106,307 

161,345 

3,333,317 

56.032 

1892 

128,196 

51,595 

174,791 

276,113 

6,035,035 

66.828 

1893 

204,349 

21,898 

226,247 

877,039 

8.001,788 

143.146 

1894 

301,837 

32,187 

384,094 

498,652 

15,544.826 

250.646 

1895 

461,733 

28,221 

489,954 

580,489 

25,941,400 

363,492 

1896 

484,683 

31,874 

466,557 

501,468 

21,583.658 

330,728 

1897 

529,162 

31,162 

560,324 

659,260 

15,666,068 

241,189 

1898 

511,629 

10,985 

522,564 

672.970 

13,166,886 

217.684 

1899 

651,029 

32,529 

683,558 

833,733 

26,148,815 

363,899 

1900 

686,423 

16,239 

705,662 

676,878 

25,280,226 

427.062 

1901 

675,221 

19,206 

664,429 

1«016,038 

13,310.615 

221.700 

14«xt  to  New  Zealand,  the  latest  exporter  of  frozen  mutton  is  Kew 
South  Wales.  During  the  last  few  years  greater  efforts  have  been  made 
in  this  State  to  expand  the  ti^e,  and  the  exports  show  a  considerable 
increase,  although  a  temporary  check  was  experienced  in  1897  in 
Gonsequenoe  of  the  unfavourable  season.  But  New  South  Wales  has 
laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  possessing  no  cross-bred  sheep  tor 
export,  and  the  food  qualities  of  the  merino  are  scarcely  appreciated  in 
-the  ISngltsh  market,  where  New  Zealand  mutton  is  favoiiralrly  kuown^ 
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and  brings, on  an  average  1^.  per  lb.  more  than  Australian.  A  gre&t 
expanse  of  New  South  Wales,  however,  is  suited  to  the  breeding  of  large- 
carcase  sheep,  and  the  pastoralists  have  become  alive  to  the  importance 
of  securing  a  share  of  the  meat  trade  of  the  United  KingdonL  Attention 
is  being  directed  to  the  introduction  of  British  rams,  and  a  large  incieaae 
in  the  cross-bred  flocks  has  already  taken  place.  The  following  table 
shows  the  growth  of  the  frozen-meat  trade  of  New  South  Wales ;  the 
exports  of  preserved  meat  consist  almost  wholly  of  tinned  mutton  : — 


Frosen  or  Chilled  Meat 

i 

Preeerved  Meat 

Yew. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Total 
Weight 

Total 
Value. 

Weight 

Teloc. 

1881 

quarters. 

carcases. 

cwt. 
9,980 

£ 
8,554 

lb. 

£ 
•176,721 

1882 

13,782 

22,910 

*143,601 

1883 

34,911 

43,100 

•221,912 

1884 

13,309 

12,321 

•161.477 

1885 

6,271 

6,064 

•166,561 

1886 

4,852 

21,831 

52,262 

37,868 

72,304 

105,013 

223,074 

220,584 

4,671 

19,310 

44,537 

33,426 

71,534 

101,828 

169,425 

141,640 

•77.756 

1887 

9.761,154 
4,528,269 
2,877,303 
4,655,523 
6.581,713 
8,620,747 
13,092,942 

150.714 

1888 

69,481 
52,321 
74,329 
87  632 

1889 

1890 

1891 

•  •    •  •  • 

1892 

105,922 
164,592 

1893 

4,773  1     364,958 

1894 

9,538 

533,995 

339,404 

193,760 

16,382,597 

206,054 

1895 

88,719 

1,021,006 

607,818 

3S0.107 

22,384,285 

302,828 

1896 

16,286    1,372,373 

642,188 

343,397 

16,351,936 

218,292 

1897 

28,529  1  1,065,990 

503,925 

275.118 

10,903,611 

147»165 

1898 

39,593 

1,095,568 

539,495 

330,325 

13,930,801 

227,288 

1899 

32,855 

956,222 

459,553 

331,904 

11,453,332 

185,804 

1900 

86,948 

951,891 

540,426 

541, .S95 

11.966,326 

221,604 

1901 

72,662 

963,614 

510,148 

578,923 

12,398,011 

260,45o 

•  iDcluding  Extract  of  Meat 


The  total  capacity  of  the  boiling-down  works  in  New  South  Wales  is 
stated  at  633,900  head  of  cattle  or  16,965,000  sheep  ;  of  chilling  works, 
488,500  head  of  cattle  or  5,422,800  sheep ;  of  freezing  works,  76,500 
head  of  cattle  or  3,150,000  sheep ;  and  of  meat-preserving  works, 
183,000  head  of  cattle  or  5,445,000  sheep. 
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^  The  only  other  State  in  which  the  meat-export  trade  has  reached 
dimensions  of  any  importance  is  Victoria,  although  its  exports  fall  far 
below  those  of  the  States  already  dealt  with.  A  statement  of  the 
Victorian  trade  from  1881  to  1901  will  be  found  below :— 


Ftoien  or  CniUled  Meat 

Presenred  Meat 

Year. 

Bwf. 

Mutton. 

ToUl 
Weight 

Total 
Value. 

Weight 

Value. 

1881 

cwt. 

53 

268 

127 
62 

233 
1,458 
2,814 
3,931 

cwt. 
• 

27,182 
24,563 
23,634 
21,416 
7,556 
74,960 
79,507 
85,053 

cwt. 

£ 

lb 

4,026,072 

1,274,066 

3,225,657 

2,667,866 

1,486,849 

616,652 

629,054 

714,856 

805,580 

893,114 

1,052,887 

1,982,151 

777,953 

2,267,791 

2,917,730 

4,335,511 

5,498,315 

2,852,191 

4,760,047 

4,776,979 

3,856,381 

£ 
102,306 

30,7or, 

76,015 
63,707 
38,244 
17.868 
14,291 
16,115 

1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 

18,522 
9,944 
41,373 
39,107 
39,384 
15,245 

18,969 
12,220 
53,196 
61,617 
70,319 
27,270 

1889 

16,156 

1890 

20,197 

1891 
1892 

•  ••••••■  • 

1,307 
27,2.35 
24,831 
23,761 
21,478 

7,789 
76,418 
82,321 
88,984 

19,230 
51,624 

1893 
1894 
1885 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

1,838 

25,370 

31,673 

25,827 

20,248 

9,101 

86,087 

112,040 

131,529 

14,349 
40,082 
43,408 
71,676 
84,014 
38,51G 
50,174 
67,265 
63,284 

There  are  at  present  depastured  in  Australasia  92,358,824  sheep  and 
9,827,433  cattle,  of  which  20,233,099  sheep  and  1,361,784  cattle  arc 
in  New  Zealand.  In  that  colony  the  industry  of  sheep  and  cattle  raising 
lias  now  reached  such  a  stage  that  practicaUy  the  whole  of  the  stock 
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available  for  market  is  uaed  up  every  year  either  locally  or  for  erport, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  numbers  of  both  kinds  of  stock  are  «tatiOBary» 
and  have  been  so  for  some  years  past.  In  the  States  of  the  Common- 
-wealth  a  different  state  of  things  prevails.  In  New  Soutii  Wales  tfaeve* 
is  usually  a  lai^re  surplus  of  sheep  beyond  the  State's  requirements  ; 
while  the  cast  of  cattle  is  below  the  local  demand,  and  is  supplemented 
by  the  importation  of  stock  from  Queenriand,  the  net  import  from  that 
State  for  the  past  three  years  being  281,066  head.  The  other  four 
States  have  each  a  deficiency  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  an  average  year  the  "  cast "  of  cattle  is  10*25 
per  cent. — that  is  to  say,  that  percentage  of  all  the  cattle  depastured 
would  be  of  marketable  age,  could  they  be  made  fit  for  slaughtering. 
Assuming  this  is  as  the  basis  of  calculation  it  is  estimated  that  in  the 
Commonwealth  there  are  annually  250,000  head  of  cattle  in  excess  of 
those  required  for  food  and  independent  of  those  preserved  or  frozen. 

The  year  1901  was  a  disastrous  one  to  sheep  and  cattle  breeders  in 
the  Commonwealth,  and  especially  to  those  of  Queensland  and  New 
South  Wales  ;  and  as  the  present  year  has  been  one  of  equal  severity, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  stock  in  all  the  States  excepting  Tasmania 
will  be  still  further  reduced,  and  consequently  there  will  be  very  little 
meat  avaUable  for  export  This  is  unfortunate  in  view  of  the  export- 
trade  which  has  been  so  patiently  built  up ;  but  as  it  is  now  an 
established  fact  that  Australian  meat  is  greatly  appreciated  in  Ekigland, 
and  can  be  exported  largely  at  remunerative  prices  there  are  strong 
elements  of  hope  for  future  progress  when  better  seasons  are 
experienced. 

During  the  years  1894  and  1895  several  attempts,  more  or  less 
successful,  were  made  to  place  live  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  English 
market.  A  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  establishing  such  a  trade 
was  the  wildness  of  the  cattle,  the  mortality  in  some  of  the  shipments 
being  sufficiently  high  to  provoke  strong  criticism  in  England  as  to  the 
cruelty  to  which  the  cattle  were  subjected  by  being  shipped  on  such  a 
long  voyage.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  these  expressians  of 
opinion  were  prompted,  not  altogether  by  the  alleged  sufferings  of  the 
cattle,  but  to  a  large  extent  by  the  interests  of  the  English  prodncer 
and  the  American  exporter.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  a 
permanent  and  profitable  trade  cannot  be  established  until  the  cattle 
have  been  handled  sufficiently  to  bring  them  into  a  tractable  condition, 
for  the  present  system  of  depasturing  followed  in  Australia  renders  the 
stock  too  wild  to  endure  a  long  stay  ou  shipboard.  Probably,  however, 
the  great  strides  made  by  the  Ar^ntine  Republic  in  supplying  the 
English  market  will  make  it  difficult  for  Australian  shippers  to  raaliiie 
a  satisfactory  margin  of  profit,  the  near  proximity  of  that  country  to 
Grreat  Britain  giving  it  an  immense  advantage  over  these  Stalfe  in 
the  matter  of  freighta  In  view  of  the  vast  population  of  the  United 
States,  any  increase  in  the  export  of  live  cattle  from  tiiat  ooontty  cannot 
be  anticipated. 
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Dairt-farming. 

Daiiy-famiing  has  of  late  years  made  fair  progress  in  Australasia^ 
especially  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and,  more 
recently,  in  Queensland.  The  introduction  of  the  factory  system  at 
convenient  centres  and  the  use  of  the  cream-separator  have  done  much 
to  cause  the  extension  of  the  industry.  The  number  of  daiiy  cows 
at  the  end  of  1901,  and  the  estimated  quantity  of  milk  produced  in 
each  State  during  that  year,  were  as  follow  : — 


SUte. 


Didry  Ck>ws. 


New  SoDth  Wfdes  

Vielon   

QaeenaUad , 

South  AoHtEalia   

Western  Australia     

Tasmania 

Commonwealth  .. 

New  Zealand  

Australasia 


No. 

417,B36 

621,612 

136,000 

75,889 

S«y,dOO 

40,933 


1,221,769 
381,492 


1,603,261 


Quantity  of  UUk  pro- 
dttoed  (ectimateaX 


gallons. 
142,457,000 
217,158,060 

40,800,000 

26,570,000 
8,555,000 

17,289,000 


452,829,000 
154,551,000 


607,380,000 


*  Estimated. 


The  estimated  value  of  the  milk  and  its  products,  butter  and  cheese, 
ind  of  the  return  obtained  from  swine,  together  with  the  total  value  of 
lairy  produce  for  each  State  in  1900,  will  be  found  below : — 


SUte. 


lew  Sonth  Wales  . 

''iotoria    

^neensland 

oath  Australia  .... 
Vetftem  Australia. 


Commonwealth 


lew  Zeidand  

Anstnlada 


Value  of  link, 

Butter, 

and  Cheese. 


Value  of  Return 
from  Swine. 


Total  Value 

of 

Dairy  and  Swine 

Produce. 


£ 
2,083,000 
2,845,000 
608,000 
491,000 
172,000 
297,090 


6,496,000 
2,280,000 


8,776,090 


£ 

266,000 
436,000 
152,000 
151,000 
77,000 
88,000 


£ 
2,349,000 
8,281,000 
760,000 
642,000 
249.000 
385,000 


1,170,000 
313,000 


7,666,000 
2,593,000 


1,483,000  I   10,259,000 
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The  production  of  butter  and  cheese  in  each  State  daring  1901   is 
estimated  to  have  been  as  follows  : — 


sut«. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

QueenBland , 

Soath  Aastralia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  


Australasia 


Butter. 


VtK 

38,930,878 

46,857,572 

9,741,882 

4,954,623 

431,670 

723,771 


101,640,296 
29,758,310    , 


CheeM. 


lb. 

3,838,835 
3,974,669 
2,436,912 
1,053,160 


268,539 


11,572,115 
15,644,944 


131,398,606    j         27,217,tl59 


The  States  having  a  surplus  of  butter  and  checwe  available  for  expor 
tation  during  1901  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


state. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queensland 

New  Zealand  


ToUl 


Butter. 


Choeio. 


lb. 

8.643.071      ' 

Sl 

28,457,652 

2,044,073 

22,576,288 

113,628 

237,496 

11,679,024 

61,721,084 

12,0^0,150 

New  South  Wales  was  formerly  both  an  importer  and  an  exporter 
of  butter,  for  only  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months  was 
the  production  larger  than  the  local  requirements,  whUe  during  the 
remainder  ol  the  year  butter  had  to  be  imported  to  meet  the  local 
demand.  Now  this  State  has  become  an  exporter  of  butter  to  the 
United  Kingdom  on  a  fair  scale  ;  but  a  large  quantity  of  New  Zealand 
butter  is  still  sent  to  the  New  South  Wales  markets  on  account  ot 
the  more  satisfactory  price  realised  there.  There  is  also  an  importation 
from  South  Australia  and  Victoria  for  the  supply  of  the  dbtricts 
adjacent  to  those  States.  Queensland  has  only  lately  become  an 
exporter  of  butter,  1897  being  the  first  year  when  the  export  exceeded 
the  import.  The  net  export  in  that  year  was  179,490  lb.,  which  in 
1901  had  increased  to  2,044,073  lb. 
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The  States  whicb,  on  the  other  hand,  were  obliged  to  import  butter 
and  cheese  during  1901  are  shown  below : — 


Bute. 

Butter. 

Cbeeae. 

New  South  WaloB 

lb. 

lb. 

1,771,247 
60.001 

iSoath  Australia 

251,060 

5,033,269 

720,633 

Western  Australia 

462,392 

Tasmania 

48,597 

Total 

6,004,962 

2,342.237 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  those  States  which 
produce  a  surplus  of  butter  and  cheese  have,  after  providing  for  the 
deficiency  of  the  other  States,  a  balance  available  for  exportation  to 
outside  countries,  this  balance  in  1901  amounting  to  55,716,122  lb.  of 
butter  and  9,687,913  lb.  of  cheese.  An  export  trade  in  butter  and 
cheese  has  long  been  maintained  by  New  Zealand,  while  in  recent  years 
Victorian,  New  South  Wales,  and  South  Australian  butters  and,  more 
recently  still,  Queensland  butters  have  been  sent  to  the  London 
market,  and  their  very  favourable  reception  has  given  a  fresh  stimulus 
to  the  dairying  industry  in  those  States.  The  rapidity  with  which 
this  trade  is  growing  may  be  gauged  from  the  following  table,  which 
shows  the  quantity  of  butter  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  thirteen  years  ended  1901  : — 


Tear. 


Exporting^  State. 


New  South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queensland. 


South 
Australia. 


New  ZeaUuid. 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


lb. 

284,251 

589,160 

391,180 

1,532,782 

2,846,989 

4,333,927 

1,852,360 

1,741,272 

5,431,109 

5,309,811 

7,006,701 

8.477.617 

5,965,784 


lb. 

505,478 

1,286,583 

3,778,775 

6,446,900 

13,141,423 

22,139.521 

21.127.025 

16.452,649 

15,450,857 

13,548,293 

26,045.210 

26,185,679 

17,180,468 


lb. 


1,064 

"467,199 
628,296 
741,308 
872,244 
208,740 


lb. 


10,8;50 
23,8()4 

"367,087 

1,233,539 

1,017,629 

242,872 

16,240 

389,836 

894,992 

707,448 

162,456 


lb. 

2. 363,  OSS 

2,976,848 

3,246,768 

4,648,980 

5,864,656 

6,590,640 

6,181,728 

6,730,304 

8,943,088 

9,051,168. 

13,608,224 

18,577,552 

19,141,136 


From  latest  advices  it  would  appear  that  the  price  obtained  for 
A^ustralian  butter  in  London  was  higher  than  the  rates  ruling  in  the- 
ocal  market ;  and  as  there  can  hardly  be  a  limit  placed  to  the  capacity 
>f  Australasia  to  produce  butter  and  cheese,  it  is  probable  tlmt  these- 
ligh  prices  will  have  the  effect  of  greatly  stimulating  the  dairy  industry 
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throughout  all  these  State&  In  oonneoiion  with  this  subjeety  it  maj- 
be  mentioned  that  the  value  of  the  batter,  eheeee,  and  eg^s  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  during  1901  was  £19,297,396,  £6,227,135, 
and  £5,495,167  respectively.  The  supply  is  chiefly  drawn  from  the 
Continent  of  £urope  and  irom  America,  and  of  the  total  amounts 
mentioned,  the  only  imports  from  Australasia  were  butter  to  the  value 
of  £2,046,981,  and  cheese  to  the  value  of  £193,868. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  that  in  one  or  two  of  the 
States  the  export  of  butter  has  helped  to  maintain  prices  in  the  local 
markets,  and  tended  to  restrict  home  cotisumption.  If  a  season  of 
great  prosperity  visits  Australia  there  will  be  a  very  large  inci'ease  in 
the  local  demand,  with  a  consequent  limitation  in  the  supply  available 
for  export,  so  that  it  may  be  concluded  that  under  any  circumstances  the 
prospects  of  the  industry  are  encouraging. 

SwufS. 

The  breeding  of  swine  is  usually  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  dairy 
Arming,  and  the  following  table  shows  the  number  of  swine  in  each 
State  at  ten-year  intervals  since  1861  : — 


g<  J.  ^    A    ^ 

Number  of  Swine. 

State. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

lOOL 

New  South  Wales    ... 
Victoria 

146,091 
43,480 
7,465 
6g,286 
11,984 
40,841 

319,147 
43,270 

213,193 
177,447 
32,707 
95,642 
14,265 
52,863 

213,916 

239,926 

56,438 

120.718 

22,530 

49,660 

253,189 

286,780 

122,672 

83.797 

25,930 

73,520 

265.7dl» 
350,370 

Qaeensland 

South  AuBtraHa 

Western  Australia. .... 
Tamnania. 

121,641 
89,875 
61,025 
58,716 

Commonwealth  .. 
Kew  Zealand 

586,017 
151,460 

703,188 
200,083 

845,888 
308,812 

d*7,357 
221,024 

Australasia 

362,417 

737,477 

903,271 

1,154,700 

1,171.381 

The  production  of  swine  should  be  a  large  factor  in  dairy-fanning, 
but  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pigs  has  not  been  so  large  as  might 
have  been  expected.  In  Queensland,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  the 
number  of  swine  is  actually  less  now  than  in  1891,  while  South  Australia 
shows  very  slight  increase.  Victoria  possesses  the  largest  stock, 
with  29*9  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  in  Australasia  ;  then  come  New 
South  Wales  and  Zealand  with  22*7  per  cent,  and  19*1  per  cent 
respectively ;  Queensland  has  10*4  per  cent,  of  the  total ;  Sooth 
Australia,  7*7  per  cent.  ;  Western  Australia,  5*2  per  cent ;  and  Tas- 
mania, 5*0  per  cent. 
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The  products  of  the  swine — bacon,  hum,  lard,  and  salt  pork — ^are 
now  exported  by  all  the  States  with  the  exception  of  New  South 
Wales,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
table,  which  relates  to  the  year  1 901 : — 


state. 

Bacon  and  Uain. 

Salt  and 
Frosen  Fork. 

Lard. 

Net  Value 
exported. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 

•40.062 

$rO,l72 

31,051 

7,204 

•104,776 

•1,960 

£ 

•246 

6,020 

3,864 

*2.64i8 

£ 
•2,280 
4,531 
2,637 

•iiu5 

•904 

£ 
•42,588 

Victoria 

99.723 

Queenaland 

37,552 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

7,204 

•108,439 

•2,864 

Comnionwealth 

•18,371              6.000 

2,860 
1.343 

•9,412 

New  Zealand 

17,710 

8.297 

27.350 

*661 

14,387 

4,212 

17,938 

•  Exoeas  of  imports. 


Poultry  and  Minor  Industries. 

An  estimate  is  given  below  of  the  value  of  the  production  of  poultry 
<^  ^gg^  together  with  that  arising  from  bee-farming,  in  each  State 
during  the  year  1901  : — 


State. 


New  Sonth  Wales 

Victoria    

QaeenalaBol 

8outh  Australia 

Wefltem  Australia 

Commonwealth  

New  Zealand  

Australasia 2,416,000 


Poultry  and  EggSb 

Honey  and  Beeswax. 

£ 

'          671,000 

26,000 

603,000 

11,000 

283,000 

9,000 

'           203,000 

5,000 

169,000 

2,000 

\            88,000 

4,000 

'       2,017,000 

67,000 

399,000 

16,000 

73,000 


The  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  trade  in  eggs  between  South 
Australia  as  supplier  and  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Western 
^.ustralia  as  buyers.  The  returns  for  1901  show  that  during  that  year 
louth  Australia  exported  eggs  to  the  value  of  X7  2,171  to  these  States, 
Tz.,  ^4,156  to  Victoria,  £14,035  to  New  South  Wales,  and  £53,980 
o  Western  Australia.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  with  New  South  Wales 
i  trannacted  with  the  Barrier  district,  which  is  commercially  a  dependency 
f  SoHth  Australia. 
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Pastoral  and  Dairy  Production. 

The  total  value  of  pastoral  and  dairy  production  including  pooltiy 
and  bee  farming  during  the  year  1901,  in  each  State  and  in  the  whole  of 
Austtulasia,  together  with  the  value  per  inhabitant,  were  as  shown  in.  the 
following  table : — 


sute. 


Total  Value  of 

Putoiml  and  Dah}' 

Productloii. 


Value 
per  lefaaUtani. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queensland , 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  

Australasia 


£ 
15,598,000 
0,242,000 
6,670,000 
2,936,000 
1,344,000 
1,100,000 


£    8.   d. 
11    7    4 

7  13 
13    4 

8  1 
7    3 


7 
6 
9 

4 


36,890,000 
9,970,000 


6    6 

9 

9  14 
12  15 

0 
11 

46,860,000 


10    4    6 


The  following  table  gives  similar  information  for  the  years  1871, 
1881,  and  1891,  and  shows  that  in  point  of  total  value  the  production 
for  1901  did  not  equal  that  of  1891.  The  only  States  which  show 
increases  since  1S91  are  Western  Austi-alia  and  New  Zealand  : — 


state. 


isn. 


1881. 


1891. 


New  South  Wales . 

Victoria   

Queensland 

South  Australia .... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


£ 
8,709,000 
7,260,000 
1,959,000 
1,800,000 
274.000 
734,000 


Commonwealth 20,736,000 

New  ZeaUnd  I      3,210.000 


£ 
13.151,000 
7,499,000 
4,186,000 
3,178,000 
431,000 
1,093,000 


£ 
17,400,000 
9,321.000 
7.561.400 
3,148.^^ 
647,350 
1,117,550 


29,538,000  ■ 
7,096.000 


Australasia 


fTotal 

Per  head. 


23,946,000      36,634,000 


£ 
12 


s.   d. 

7    7 


£    s.   d. 

13    3  11. 


39,265.825 
9,153,225 


48,409,060 


£    s.   d. 
12  12    O 


Comparing  the  two  preceding  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  although  the 
total  production  has  been  nealy  doubled  since  1871  the  value  per  head 
has  decreased  considerably.     In  1901   the  value  of  pastoral  and  dairy 
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producfcion  was  £1,549,000  leas  than  in  1891 ;  but  to  a  great  extent 
this  was  due  to  diminished  production  caused  by  a  succession  of  dry 
seasons — the  cast  of  both  sheep  and  cattle  being  much  reduced  as 
compared  with  1891.  On  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  butter  was 
larger,  and  also  the  export  of  meat,  as  will  be  seen  below  : — 


Produce. 

I88L 

1001. 

Wool,  as  in  flrrease 

Lb.  661,229,000 
No.     17,000,000 
No.      1,216^000 
Lb.    70,628,000 
Cwt.    1,454,000 

673,914,000 

'                      0                      ---------- 

Caat  of  sheep  

10,345,000 

Oast  of  cattle  , 

Butter  produced 

Heat  export 

1,014,000 

131,398,605 

3,322,939^ 

The  movement  in  prices  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tabulatioiTy. 
which  is  based  chiefly  on  an  analysis  of  the  New  South  Wales  trade. 
The  prices  of  1901  are  represented  by  1,000  : — 


] 

Prloe  Levels  of— 

■ 

Year. 

r 

Wool. 

Butter. 

Oattle. 

TMlow. 

Hides. 

1891 

969 

977 

641 

856 

707 

1892 

951 

984 

631 

874 

604 

1893 

852 

911 

620 

968 

535 

1894 

788 

754 

399 

899 

494 

1893 

877 

655 

393 

832 

642 

1896 

938 

921 

654 

749 

539 

1897 

904 

913 

513 

706 

709 

1898 

961 

970 

676 

801 

754 

1899 

1,367 

1,006 

629 

968 

855- 

1900 

1,102 

967 

779 

\,040 

904 

1901 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

The  price  of  wool  which  advanced  suddenly  in  1899,  declined  again 
luring  the  last  two  years,  while  tallow  also  declined  in  price  during 
.  901 .  The  other  products  quoted  above  show  increases  in  value;  but  in 
oxLsidering  the  high  prices  of  cattle  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
iSLve  been  brought  about  by  the  large  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  stocky 
nd  the  increased  prices  do  not  by  any  means  compensate  for  the  losses 
ocasioned  by  the  drought. 
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The  progress  of  the  manufacturing  industry  in  Australasia  has  been 
very  irregular,  even  in  the  most  advanced  states;  and  althoufi^  the 
tabular  statement  given  below  shows  an  increase  of  87,772  hands  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  26,623  in  New  Zealand  since  1885,  about  one-tenth 
of  the  former  number  has  been  added  by  a  change  in  the  tabulation  of 
the  statistics  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales.  The  population  of  the 
continent  was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  industries  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  even  this  field  was  still  further  limited  by  intercolonial  tariffs. 
Now  that  these  barriers  have  been  swept  away,  and  the  Australian 
field  secured  to  a  certain  extent  against  outside  competition,  more 
rapid  progress  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  regard  to  the  manu- 
facturing industry. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  manufactories  of  Australasia  may  be  classi- 
fied as  domestic  industries — that  is  to  say,  industries  naturally  arising 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  population,  or  connected  with  the  treat- 
ment of  perishable  products ;  but  there  are  nevertheless  a  fair  number 
of  firmly  established  industries  of  a  more  complex  character.  A  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  establishments,  and  of  the  hands  employed,  in 
Australasia  is  given  below  for  the  years  1885,  1890,  1895,  and  1901. 
The  figures  for  the  year  last-mentioned  were  obtained  from  census 
returns  in  the  cases  of  New  South  Wales,  and  New  Zealand,  while  for 
Victoria,  Queensland,  and  Western  Australia  they  represent  the  usual 
annual  returns.  As  the  returns  of  South  Australia  and  Tasmania  for 
the  year  1901  are  not  yet  available,  the  information  for  those  states 
refers  to  the  year  1900  : — 


Tear. 

EfUblbhmeota. 

Hande  employed. 

OommonwMlth. 

New  Zealand. 

Commonwealth. 

New  Zealand. 

1890     

No. 
8,632 
8,903 
8,247 
10,559 

No. 

1,946 

2,254 

2,459 

3,668 

No. 
105,265 
133,147 
133,631 
193,037 

No. 
22,095 
25.633 

]g05     

27.389 

1901     

48,713 
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Manufactories  op  Victoria. 

Yictoria  was  the  state  which  first  displayed  activity  in  the  manu- 
facturing industries.  In  1 885  there  were  employed  in  factories,  properly 
80  called,  49,297  hands,  and  in  1889  there  were  57,432  hands ;  but 
the  number  fell  away  to  41,729  in  1893.  Since  that  year  there  has 
been  an  increase  to  the  extent  of  24,800  hands.  Of  the  66,529  workers 
employed  in  1901,  3,827  may  be  said  to  have  found  occupation  in 
connection  with  domestic  industries  for  the  treatment  of  perishable 
produce  for  immediate  use;  25,567  in  other  industries  dependent 
upon  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  37,135  in  industries 
the  production  from  which  comes  into  competition  with  imported 
goods ; — 


Year. 

Establish- 
ments. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total  Haiuis 
employed. 

1885 

2,813 

41,542 

7,756 

49,297 

1886 

2,770 

39,453 

6,320 

46,773 

1887 

2,854 

42,019 

7,065 

49,084 

1888 

2,976 

47,335 

7,163 

54,488 

1889 

3,137 

49,105 

8,327 

67,432 

1890 

3,104 

47,596 

8,773 

66,369 

1891 

3,123 

43,627 

10,786 

54,413 

1892 

2,934 

35,726 

9,689 

46,416 

1893 

2,659 

32,209 

9,520 

41,729 

1894 

2,614 

32,638 

10,681 

43,319 

1895 

2,724 

35,406 

12,240 

47,646 

1896 

2,809 

37,728 

12,660 

60,397 

1897 

2,769 

38.620 

14,030 

52,660 

1898 

2,869 

40,631 

14,147 

54,778 

1899 

3,027 

44,041 

16,029 

60,070 

1900 

3,097 

45,794 

18,413 

64,207 

1901 

3,249 

47,059 

19,470 

66,529 

Comparing  the  number  of  women  employed  in  the  factories  of  the 
.^arioua  States,  it  will  be  found  that  the  proportion  is  largest  in  Victoria ; 
has,  oat  of  54,413  hands  in  1891,  there  were  10,786,  or  19*82  per 
lent.,  females;  while  in  1901,  of  66,529  hands,  19,470,  or  2927  per 
tent.,  were  females. 
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The  nnmber  of  factories  and  industrial  establishments  of  various 
with  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  each  class,  during  1901,  was 
follows : — 


Number  of 


TMal 
of 


Under  4  hand*   . 

4  hands    

5  to    10  hands 
llto   20 
21  to   50 
51  to  100 

101  hands  and  upwards 


»» 


»9 


91 


482 

337 

1.106 


Total 


403 
156 
106 


3,219 


1.1 

1,316 

8,191 

8,661 

12,521 

10,961 

23,301 


66,529 


Interesting;  statistics  were  obtained  in  1891,  and  again  in  1901,  of  the 
value  of  materials  used,  and  of  the  output  bj  the  mannfactories  of 
Victoria.     The  following  are  the  official  figures  for  the  two  periods : — 

1890-1. 

Value  of  output   22,227,969 

Value  of  roaleriab  used  or  t^eratod  on  .. .       II  ,902,069 

Value  added  io  process  of  treatment  or  of 

manufacture £104^25,820 

1900. 

£ 

Value  of  ontpat  16,948,951 

Value  of  materials  used  or  operated  on  ...      10,104,131 

Value  added  in  process  of  treatment  or  of 

manufacture £6,844,820 

This  sliows  that  there  has  been  an  apparent  decline  in  the  value  of 
production  of  not  less  than  £3,481,000.  There  are,  however,  omiasiooB 
to  be  allowed  for.  Taking  theae  into  consideration,  there  is  still  a  difller- 
ence  in  favour  of  1891  to  the  extent  of  about  £3,000,000.  Tn  the  ten 
jears  the  number  of  persons  employed  showed  an  increase  of  7,838— 
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that  is,  an  increase  of  9,640  in  the  female  workers  and  a  decrease  of 
1,802  in  the  males.  The  horse-power  employed  in  the  factories  of  tKe 
State  increased  from  29,174  to  33,410  during  the  same  period.  These 
increases,  taken  in-  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  there  has  not  been 
any  great  decline  in  the  value  of  materials  used  or  operated  on,  would 
seem  to  point  to  the  necessity  of  considerable  caution  in  dealing  with 
the  Victorian  official  figures.  In  regard  to  1891,  it  is  impossible  to 
review  the  figures  except  in  regard  to  a  few  omissions  from  the  value  of 
materials  operated  on.  Amongst  these  the  more  important  are  the 
omission  of  the  value  of  materials  used  in  sawmills,  and  of  the  clay 
and  other  materials  used  up  by  potteries  and  brickyards.  These 
omissions  can  be  supplied  wioh  a  fair  approximation  to  the  truth. 
Another  important  omission  is  that  of  the  value  of  fuel.  Fuel  is  of 
course  on  important  item  in  the  value  of  materials  consumed  in  pro- 
duction, and  in  the  following  figures  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  fuel 
used  has  been  made.  The  figures  for  1900  also  require  attention. 
On  analysing  them,  and  comparing  t-he  results  with  the  extremely 
comprehensive  statistics  of  New  Zendand  and  New  South  Wales,  it  was 
found  that  the  output  of  certain  large  classes  of  industries  was  greatly 
understated ;  indeed,  in  some  instances  the  value  of  the  output  has  been 
set  down  at  less  than  the  value  of  materials,  wages,  and  fuel,  and  in 
others  the  margin  between  the  value  of  materials,  labour,  <S^c.,  and  of 
output,  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  knovn  charges — ^such  as  rent  or  interest, 
value  of  workshops  and  machinery — without  taking  into  account  the 
probable  earnings  of  fixed  capital  and  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers. 
It  has  been  considered  necessary  to  raise  the  gross  output  shown  in  the 
official  figures  from  £16,948,951  to  £18,512,680,  and  the  net  output— 
bhat  is  to  say,  the  excess  of  gross  output  over  the  value  of  materials, 
rael,  and  labour— from  £6,844,820  to  £7,472,389,  or  by  £627,569. 
The  figures  for  the  two  years  will  then  be  as  follows  : — 


1890-1.              1900. 

1 

Number  of  establishments   

No.  . 

3,104 

29,174 

No. 
3,097 

Horse-power   » 

38,410 

Persona  employed— Malea    

Females   

47,596 
8,773 

45,794 
18,413 

Totel  

56,369 

64,207 

Value  of  materials  treated,  inclnding  fnel    ... 
Atnoant  of  waces  paid  

£ 

13,077,089 

• 

22,227,909 
9,150,820 

£ 

11,040,291 

4.589,412 

*rot»l  vahift  of  oiitnnt 

18,512,680 
7.472.389 

Value  added  to  materials  daring  process  of 
maniifactare  

*  Not  ascertained. 
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Makufactories  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  New  South  Wales  do  not  cover  so 
wide  a  field  as  those  of  Victoria,  but  they  afford  employment  for 
almost  as  many  persons.  For  the  year  1901  the  two  states  compare  as 
follows : — 


Stote. 

Ertablldi- 
ments. 

Hands  emplojcd. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fematoa. 

Victoria 

3,249 
3,368 

47,059 
54,461 

19,470 
11,674 

66,529 

New  South  Wales    ... 

66,135 

In  Victoria,  therefore,  there  were  employed  7,796  females  more  than 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  7,402  fewer  males.  In  order  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  manufacturing  industry  in  New  South  Wales  during  the 
last  eleven  years,  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  the  figures  for  the  five  years 
1891-95,  since  in  1896  a  change  was  made  in  the  scope  of  the  retnms 
by  the  inclusion  of  dressmakers  and  milliners  who  were  not  previously 
counted  as  factory  hands.  Certain  other  small  changes  were  made,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  secure  uniformity  with  Victoria.  Making  the 
necessary  adjustments,  the  figures  since  1891  are  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

1 

EiUbliah- 
menu. 

1 

Males. 

1 

Females. 

Total  Hands 
employed. 

1891 

3,056 

43,2a'l 

7.676 

50,879 

1892 

2.6ft7 

42,909 

5,007 

47,916 

1893 

2,428 

37,832 

4,225 

42.057 

1894 

3,070 

41,070 

5,432 

46,502 

1895 

2.723 

41,546 

6.484 

48.030 

1896 

2,928 

42,908 

6,932 

49,840 

1897 

2,826 

44,333 

7,106 

51.439 

1898 

2,839 

44.673 

7.845 

52,518 

1899 

2,912 

47,063 

8,583 

55,646 

1900 

3,077 

50,516 

10.263 

60,779 

1901 

3,368 

54,461 

11,674 

66,135 

Up  to  the  year  1891  there  had  been  a  fairly  regular  increase  in  the 
emplojrment  afforded  by  the  factories  of  the  state ;  in  the  following 
year,  owing  to  causes  already  discussed  in  another  part  of  this  volume, 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  employed,  and,  from 
50,879  in  1891,  the  number  had  fallen  to  42,057  in  1893— the  year  of 
the  bank  failures.     In  the  following  years  there  was  a  rapid  recovery. 
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so  that  the  employment  in  1897  was  greater  than  in  1891,  and  the  year 
1901  showed  an  improvement  of  15,256  daring  the  eleven  years  since 
1891,  and  an  increase  of  24,078  over  the  figures  of  1893.  The  value  of 
the  output  of  the  factories  of  the  state  is  obtained  with  considerable 
elaboration  every  ten  years,  but  approximate  figures  are  also  obtained 
every  year.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  returns  for  1891  and 
1901  under  some  of  the  principal  headings  ;  the  figures  for  1891  have 
been  slightly  altered  from  those  previously  published,  so  as  to  place 
them  on  the  same  basis  as  the  returns  for  1901  : — 


No.  of  EstabHshments  

Horse-power  med 

Persons  employed — Males 

Females 

Total  

Value  of  materials  treated  

Valae  of  fuel  used 

Amount  of  wages  paid 

Total  value  of  output    

Value  added  to  materials  during  process  of 
manufacture 


1891. 

1901. 

Na 

No. 

3,056 

3,373 

28,061 

40,823 

42,728 

54,461 

5,290 

11,674 

47,958 

66,135 

£ 

£ 

8,172,383 

13,815,100 

431,543 

496,615 

4,272,704 

4,943,079 

16,807,132 

24,393,471 

8,203,206 

10,081,756 

These  figures  present  some  very  interesting  features.  The  increase 
in  the  value  of  material  used  was  equal  to  69*05  per  cent.,  in  the  value 
of  fuel  15*08  per  cent.,  of  wages  15-69  per  cent.,  and  in  the  value  added 
to  materials  in  the  process  of  manufacture  or  treatment  22 '90  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  the  added  value,  compared  with  the  increase  in  the 
^wages  paid,  indicates  the  great  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
methods  of  production — the  more  extensive  use  of  machinery  and  the 
employment  of  machinery  of  a  better  class. 

Of  the  66,135  workers  employed  in  1901,  31,109  found  employment 
in  connection  with  industries  the  products  from  which  come  into 
competition  with  imported  goods,  3,979  were  engaged  in  domestic 
industries  for  the  treatment  of  perishable  produce  required  for 
immediate  use,  and  31,047  in  other  industries  called  into  existence 
Jby  the  natural  resources  of  the  state 
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The  number  of  factories  and  industrial  eatabliahments  of 
with  the  number  of  bands  em^doyed  in  each  claw  during  1901, 
follows : — 


Number  of 


6niplo3r6d 


Nmberof 


Under  4  handB    , 

4  haadB , 

5  to    lOhajidB    

11  to    20     „        

21  to   50     „        

51  to  100     , 

101  hands  and  upwaids 

Total 


519 
301 
1,197 
028 
421 
137 
105 


3.368 


1.1 

1,444 

8,369 
9,155 

13.176 
ft529 

23.180 


66,135 


Maxctfactories  of  Qubsnslaxd. 

In  Queensland  systematic  statistics  relating  to  manufactories  have 
been  taken  only  since  1892.  Until  the  year  1900,  no  details  were 
available  with  reference  to  the  employment  of  males  and  females,  and 
the  numbers  for  previous  years  have  therefore  been  estimated.  The 
figures  for  the  last  ten  years  are  as  follow  : — 


Tmt. 


PenoiM  cmplojed. 


FkrtahliihmenU. 


Males. 


ToteL 


1892  

1893  

1894  

189C  

1896  

1897  

1898  1 

1899  

1900  1 

1901  ; 


l,2t29 
1,391 
1.323 
1,397 
1,332 
1,682 
1.864 
2,172 
2,019 
2.062 


11,529 
12,434 
13.124 
16,128 
17,013 
19.100 
20.830 
23.440 
23,138 
23,431 


1,840 
2.<00 
2,100 
2,600 
2,720 
3,060 
3.340 
3,760 
3,766 
3,692 


13,369 
14,434 
15,224 
18,728 
19,733 
22,160 
24,170 
27,200 
26,904 
27,123 


The  value  of  materials  used  in  Queensland  industries  is  £4,718,998, 
the  wages  paid  £2,283,400,  and  the  value  of  production  £8,704,195  ; 
the  value  added  to  materials  in  the  process  of  manufacture  is  therefore 
£3,985,197.  When  the  smallness  of  the  population  of  Queensland  and 
the  extent  of  the  importation  of  manufuctured  goods  are  oonaadered, 
the  value  of  the  output  of  the  factories  must  appear  very  luqge^  thft 
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umoal  wages  bill  being  nearly  half,  and  the  value  added  in  the 
proeeflsee  of  manufactare  more  than  hal£y  that  set  down  for  Victoria. 
Queefijiand  has  the  advantage  of  t^  important  sagarnrafining  and  meat- 
preserving  industries,  the  combined  output  of  which  amounts  to  slightly 
over  jB3, 400,000,  or  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  of  all  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  State.  The  figures  relating  to  these  two 
industries  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  are  dealt  with  at  some  length  in 
mother  place. 


MANurAcrroRiEs  dp  South  Australia. 

In  South  Australia  returns  were  obtained  from  manufactories  in  1892, 
at  in  the  following  three  years  no  information  whs  obtained ;  since 
895,  however,  the  returns  have  been  collected  annually.  The  following 
'6  the  available  figures  :  — 


Yew. 

EstablUbments. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Totftl  Hands 
employed. 

1892 

815 

9,642 

1,847 

11,489 

1896 

767 

10,974 

1,811 

12,785 

1897 

768 

10,930 

2,027 

12,957 

1898 

766 

12,296 

2,085 

14,381 

1899 

841 

12,941 

2,214  . 

•      16.155 

1900 

1,036 

14,800 

2,859 

17,659 

Manufactories  of  Western  Australia. 

a  Western  Australiaf  the  manufacturing  industry  has  advanced  very 
dly  in  importance,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed  now  exceeds 
en  thousand.     The  following  are  the  figures  for  the  last  five  years  : — 


Yesr. 

Establishments. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total  Hands 
employed. 

1897 

413 

8,683 

408 

9,091 

1898 

485 

8,521 

613 

9,134 

1899 

476 

8,6  a 

766 

9,407 

1900 

507 

9,440 

880 

10,320 

1901 

537 

10,238 

1,062 

11,300 

Manufactories  of  Tasmania. 

nania  has  several  long-established  industries,  but  the  employment 
id  has  been  very  limited.  The  opening  up  of  the  mines  in  the  west 
f  the  island,  however,  has  had  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the  local 
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industries,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  figures  given  below.  Commencingr 
with  1886,  when  the  returns  relating  to  manufactories  were  first 
collected,  the  number  of  establishments  and  of  hands  employed  therein 
were  as  follows : — 


Tear. 

Establiflhmenta. 

Males. 

Femalee. 

Total  Hands 
employed. 

1886 

271 

2,030 

77 

2,107 

1887 

249 

1,968 

74 

2,042 

1888 

250 

2,015 

50 

2,065 

1889 

232 

2,144 

35 

2,179 

1890 

237 

2,147 

67 

2,204 

1891 

215 

2,019 

33 

2,052 

1892 

205 

1,641 

52 

1,693 

1893 

204 

1.407 

20 

1,427 

1894 

201 

1,546 

34 

1,580 

1895 

211 

1,713 

41 

1,754 

1896 

215 

2,110 

34 

2,144 

1897 

290 

3,272 

206 

3,478 

1898 

288 

3,438 

191 

3,629 

1899 

280 

3,629 

355 

3,984 

1900 

304 

3,964 

327 

4,291 

Manufactories  of  New  Zealand. 

In  New  Zealand  information  regarding  the  manufacturing  industry 
is  obtained  only  at  the  quinquennial  census.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  progress  made  since  1886  : — 


Year. 

Establish- 
ments. 

Hands  employed 

» 

Males. 

Females. 

Totel. 

1886 
1891 
1896 
1901 

1,946 
2,254 
2,440 
3,668 

19,601 
22,664 
22,945 
38,094 

2,494 

2,969 

4,391 

10,624 

22,005 
25,633 
27.336 

48,718 

The  foregoing  figures  show  very  marked  progress  during  the  last  five 
years,  and  an  analysis  of  the  returns  shows  that  this  progress  has  been 
general  amongst  all  classes  of  industries.  Adjusting  the  figures  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  with  those  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and 
Queensland,  the  following  results  are  obtained  : — 

1900.  £ 

Value  of  materials  operated  on,  including  fuel 9,409,787 

Wages  paid  3.511,690 

Total  output 16,339,450 

Value  added  to  materials  during  process  of  manufactUFe 6,929,663 
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Value  added  bt  Processes  of  Manufacture  or  Treatment. 

The  figures  relating  to  the  value  of  production  afford  material  for 
some  interesting  comparisons.  Taking  the  four  States  for  which  there 
is  complete  information,  the  value  of  materials  used — with  which  is 
included  fuel — and  the  output  were  as  follows : — 


State. 

Value  of 
Hatertalsiued. 

Value  of 
Output. 

Value  added 
in  the  Proceawe 

of  Treatment 
or  Manufacture. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 

14,311,715 

11,040,291 

4,718,998 

9,409,787 

£ 

24,393,471 

18,512,680 

8,704,195 

16,339,450 

£ 
10,081,756 

Victoria   

7,472,389 

Qn«en«land 

3,985,197 

New  Zftftland  ...  .............. 

6,929,663 

Taken  by  themselves,  neither  the  value  of  materials  used  nor  the 
alue  of  output  has  any  statistical  importance — but  their  difference, 
^presented  in  the  last  column  as  the  value  added  in  the  processes 
f  treatment  or  manufacture,  is  the  sum  which  is  shared  between 
kbour  and  capital  In  the  following  statement  the  term  wages 
^presents  the  amount  paid  to  employees,  including  managers,  clerks, 
irters,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  those  who  are  more  directly  engaged  in 
le  processes  of  manufacture.     The  difference  between  the  value  added 

the  processes  of  treatment,  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  represents 
te  return  on  capital,  including  interest  on  money  invested,  rent, 
surance,  depreciation,  <&c.,  and  the  proprietor's  gains  from  carrying 
L  his  business.  Dividing  the  so-called  added  value  into  these  two 
rts,  the  following  is  the  result : — 


state. 

Added  value. 

Wages. 

Profits, 
interest,  rent, 
insurance,  ftc. 

Proportion 

of  Wages  to 

total  added 

value. 

w  South  Wales 

£ 

10,081,756 

7,472,389 

3.985,197 

6,929,663 

£ 

4,943,079 

'  4,589,412 

2,283,400 

3,511,590 

£ 
5,138,677 
2.882,977 
1,701,797 
3,418,073 

per  cent. 
490 

■toria    

61-4 

^ensland 

v  Tjealand 

57-3 
50-7 

t  -will  be  seen  that  the  largest  proportion  of  the  value  added  to 
erials  during  the  process  of  treatment  falls  to  the  Victorian  wage- 
lerSy  aad  the  least  to  those  of  New  South  Wales.     The  question  is, 
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however,  one  that  admits  of  much  discussion  as  to  the  true  meaning  of 
the  figures,  and  further  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  details  afforded  by  the  Statistical  Registers  of  the 
various  states. 

Classes  of  Industry. 

The  information  in  regard  to  industrial  establishments  is  not  given 
by  the  various  statistical  departments  in  precisely  the  same  form,  and 
any  summary  of  the  various  industries  must  be  looked  upon  as  more  or 
less  approximate.  The  appended  classification  follows  the  lines  adopted 
in  most  of  the  states  : — 


Commonwealth. 


ClaM  of  Indastry. 


KalM. 


Females. 


New  Zealand. 


Males. 


Females. 


Anstemlasia. 


Male 


Female*. 


Treating  raw  material,  the  pro- 
duct of  pastoral  pursuits  — 

Conneoted  with  food  and  drink, 
or  the  preparation  thereof   , 


Clothing  and  textile  fabrics 

Building  materials 

Metal  works,  machinery*,  ice   

Shipbuilding,  repairing,  dw 

FumituxB,  bedding,  Stc    

Books,  paper,  printing,  kc 

Vehicles,  saddlery,  and  harness  . . 

Light,  fuel,  and  heat 

Miscellaneous     


Total 


6,257 

29,482 
16,582 
2S,534 

87,188 
2,268 
4,426 

13,568 
7,855 
2,838 

11,015 


163,953 


17 

8,701 

29,049 

77 

09 

99 

420 

2,924 

117 

71 

2,537 


2,008 

6,641 
5,654 
8,096 
6,402 


1,882 
2,960 

2,197 

657 

1,617 


39,064    ,     38,094 


6 

653 

8,528 

9 

13 

81 

78 


8,860 


86,073 


40 
150 
414 


10,624 


31,682 

43,500 

2,661 

6,803 

16,518 

10,052 

3,405 

12,632 


192,047 


4,357 
87,572 

M 

82 

ISD 

403 


157 

221 

2,951 


49,706 


Distributing  the  total  just  set  down  for  the  Commonwealth  amongst 
the  various  states  the  results  shown  in  the  following  table  are  obtained. 
The  information  in  regard  to  Tasmania  is  incomplete  and  it  has  been 
necessary  to  estimate  the  figures  regarding  two  classes  of  industries, 
viz.,  those  relating  to  furniture,  <S:c.,  and  vehicles,  saddlery  and  harness. 
No  information  is  available  regarding  ship-building,  <tc.  ;  but  as  this 
industry  has  not  attained  any  importance  in  Tasmania  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  ascertain  the  actual  employment  afforded  therein.  The  Taa- 
manian  returns  appear  to  be  confined  to  certain  leading  employment^ 
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and  if  the  minor  industries  had  been  included  it  is  probable  that  the 
gross  number  of  bauds  employed  would  have  shown  a  total  of  6,000. 


CImb  at  Industry. 


South 
Walw. 

Ylctoxia. 

Qtioenf' 

Sonfh 
Awlnlia. 

Western 
Austnaia. 

TniiTiiftiiift 


rmtiny  raw  material,  the  pro- 
dnet  of  patCoral  puiauits 

Connected  with  food  and  drink, 
or  the  prepantion  thereof   

Clothing  and  fextile  fahxics ...... 

building  materiab 

letal  worica,  machineiy,  &o 

ihipbuilding.  repairing,  ko,    — 

tmiture,  bedding,  Ac 

Socks,  pi^ier,  printing,  &o 

ehides,  saddleiy,  and  harness  . . 

ight,  fuel,  and  heat 

JsodlaDeoiui  

Total   


2,848 

1,828 

756 

10,842 

10,441 

8,020 

14,128 

20,707 

*.M« 

7,2S0 

6,02b 

8,461 

13,888 

0,666 

4.787 

1,680 

170 

886 

2,140 

1,658 

607 

6,678 

6,905 

2,191 

2.541 

2,686 

1,272 

1,201 

077 

316 

4,465 

6,481 

1,006 

06,136 

66,520 

27,128 

14S 

OOS 

641 

1,280 

86S 

•  •  •  • 

160 
68» 

80O 
40 
67 


4,201 


Industkies  treating  Raw  Materials  the  Product  of 

Pastoral  Pursuits. 

A  oonaideration  of  the  details  relating  to  the  various  classes  of 
tdustry  diacloees  some  very  interesting  features.  The  hands  employed 
.  the  industries  treating  raw  material,  the  product  of  pastoral  pursuits, 
Tanged  according  to  the  principal  groups,  were  as  follow  : — 


Class  of  Indnstiy. 

Commonwealth. 

New  2Seoland. 

AostnJasia. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

ling-down  &  Tallow  Refineries 

le  Mlll0»  Manures,  Ac 

itf>    Oil    11  lid  flrrnnn 

270 
241 

251 

X   6,405 

•  •  •  • 

1 
1 

IB 

84 

47 

5 

1.857 

•  ■  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

6 

864 

288 
256 

7,462 

•  •  •  * 

1 
1 

inerios  and  Fellmongeries  .... 
nf ^.^r^mrincT 

21 

DI  "WWfM**  ■•H     ..... 

TntMl     

6,257 

17 

2,008 

6 

8,860 

28 
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It  is  difficult  to  say  if  the  figures  for  all  the  states  are  compiled 
upon  the  same  basis.  In  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  wool-scouring 
works  on  sheep  stations  are  not  included,  as  the  hands  are  employed  in 
such  works  only  during  the  shearing  season,  and  frequently  for  not 
more  than  a  few  weeks.  In  Queensland  there  are  no  establishments 
classed  as  tallow-refineries,  tallow  being  incidentally  extracted  in  the 
process  of  meat-preserving,  and  the  persons  engaged  therein  are  included 
in  the  latter  industry. 

'  The  number  of  hands  employed  in  treating  raw  material,  the  product 
of  the  pastoral  industries,  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year,  and,  owin^ 
to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  live  stock  depastured,  is  much  less 
than  in  former  years.  The  following  is  a  distribution  of  the  total 
persons  employed  in  the  various  states  of  the  Commonwealth  : — 


C1m8  of  Industi?'. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Boiling-down  A  Tallow  Reflneriee 

Bone  MIUb,  Hanuree,  &c. , 

Glue,  Oil,  and  Grease 

Tanneries  and  FeUmongrerict  ... 
Wool-scouring 

Total   


110 

02 

28 

46 

65 

180 

37 

•  ■  •  • 

166 

43 

7 

20 

1,060 
1,460 

1   l.«8 

assj 

Sil 

128 

2,848 

1,028 

755 

634 

46 


17 
ISl 


66 


14S 


Tanning,  fellmongering,  and  wool-scouring  afiord  the  lai^gest  amount 
of  employment  amongst  industries  of  this  class,  and  the  details  show 
the  goods  treated  or  manufactured  in  tanneries  during  the  latest  year 
available. 


Number  Turned. 


Bute. 

BIdsa 

BUns. 

cut                  Sheep.                Other. 

New  South  Wales 

433,299 
405,206 
189,000 
12,852 
•148,344 
178,076 

41,565 
109,316 

••  ... 

3,282,600    '         32,040 

Victoria  

585,886             91.0S0 

QneemUuid 

154,178 
11,460 

5W2.775 

~  ,  -— — 

Western  Australia    

Taffmania 

New  Zealand 

^  Inclodee  skini. 
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The  foregoing  information  is  Bomewhat  imperfect,  but  will  serve  to 
!M)nve7  some  idea  of  the  development  of  the  industry  in  each  state. 

The  quantity  of  wool  washed  in  ordinary  wool-scouring  establish- 
aents  cannot  be  stated  with  exactitude,  but  the  following  figures  will 
ive  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  industry.  The  figures  represent  the 
eight  of  clean  wool  exported  from  each  state  or  locally  consumed, 
t  accordance  with  the  latest  annual  returns. 

lb. 

New  South  Wales 37,773,481 

Victoria   6,866,383 

Queensland 18,252,000 

South  Australia 2,736,000 

Western  Australia 4.^,400 

New  Zealand  25,793,239 


Industries  connected  with  Food  and  Deink. 

he  industries  connected  with  food  and  drink  afford  emplojrment  for 
^e  number  of  hands,  the  distribution  into  detailed  groups  being  as 
^n  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  for  the  most  part  afford 
'  own  explanation.  Included  under  the  head  of  cornflour,  oatmeal, 
irrowroot  are,  in  the  case  of  Victoria,  a  small  niunber  of  hands 
ng  macaroni,  and  some  starch  makers ;  these  last  are  few  in  number, 
fc  was  not  found  possible  to  exclude  them  from  the  persons  employed 
iking  farinaceous  foods,  otherwise  they  could  have  been  classed 
'lere.  Owing  to  an  arrangement  between  the  statistical  offices  of 
^uth  Wales  and  Victoria,  factories  dealing  with  milk  products 
)een  included  in  the  list  of  manufactories,  although  they  cannot 
''  be  considered  as  such. 


'aas  of  Indusfcn*. 


Commonwealth. 


MalfiH. 


'ater»   

wd  Iblteters    

3,  Coffee,  Spicea 

?«T   

>fttinea].  Arrowroot  .. 

ft-canning'.       Pickles, 

ing.  Refrigerating  .. 

3t8    (Butter.    Cheese, 

3nik) 

•Ties 


Females. 


New  Zealand. 


stales. 


Females. 


Australasia. 


Males. 


Females. 


8,264 

161 

487 

15 

3,691 

1,492 

680 

454 

218 

1,946 

8,616 

9 

822 

5 

4,488 

625 

831 

68 

15 

688 

1,470 

747 

158 

147 

1,628 

677 

216 

19 

10 

696 

274 

7 

«  •  •  » 

•  •  •  ■ 

274 

2,526 

15 

513 

2 

8,088 

981 

ft 

5 

«  •  ■  • 

986 

2,469 

1,809 

178 

145 

2,647 

8,706 

136 

2,564 

62 

6,260 

8,516 

78 

1,182 

89 

4,698 

14 

10 

■  ■  •  • 

•  ■  •  ■ 

14 

8,782 

»  •  •  • 

•  •  •  V 

•  •  •  • 

8,782 

809 

5 

256 

•  •  •  • 

1,125 

162 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  ■  ■ 

■  •  ■  • 

162 

29,482 

8,704 

6,641 

668 

86,078 

176 

893 

14 

846 

894 

226 

7 

17 

5 

1,454 
196 

112 
10 


4,867 


6'p 
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Distribatiiig  the  persons  shown  above  as  employed  in  the  Gornmonwealtb 
amongst  the  various  states,  the  moert  noticeable  point  is  the  strong 
position  of  Qaeensland,  doe  entirely  to  the  development  of  ^^le  sagar 
and  meat-preserring  industries. 


Class  of  Industiy. 


New 
South 
I    Wales. 


Victoria. 


land. 


South    ' 

Aus-     ! 

tnlia.    I 

I 


I 
*«■  i 


••I 


AenU»d  Waters  

Biscoito 

Breweries  and  Maltstei*   

Condimeots,  Coffee,  l^iices  . . . 

Ccmfectionery  

Cornflour,  O^tmsal,  Arrowroot 

IMstiUing   

FlourMais    

loeMaUng    

Jam,      Fruit-canning,      Pit^Ies, 

Vinegar 

Meat>nre8erving,Belrigeiating^  .. 
Milk  Producta  (Butter,   Cheese, 

Goodensed  Milk) 

OUreOU     

Sugar  Kills 


846 
1,096 
608 
806 
226 
10 


Sugar 
8i^. 


708 

740 

1,127 

1,012 

"686 
460 


Total 


10,842 


1,061 


181 


1,078 

264 

1,270 

466 

848 

78 

768 

840 

862 

201 

187 

26 

704 

201 

87 

76 

1,867 

217 

847 

1.070 

1,648 

708 



m  m  m  m 

1 f 

324 

72 


18 

218  ! 

66  I 
108 

615  , 

47  ; 

I 

289  j 

180  ' 

I 

182  I 

24  ! 

»  ■  • 

100 

90 


812 

•  •  • 

401 
68 

77 


106 
74 


44 


10,441 


8,090 


8,860    I       1,088 


9Z 


188 


57S 
18 


There  are  many  important  industries  in  this  class  the  detaUs  of 
which  would  prove  interesting,  hut  only  for  a  limited  numher  is  the 
necessary  information  available.  The  most  importuit  of  these  is 
perhaps  the  meat-preserving  and  refrigerating  industry,  and  the  follow* 
ing  table  will  give  some  idea  of  its  development  in  the  various  States. 

The  figures  show  the  latest  annual  output,  those  for  New  South  Wales 
are  exclusive  of  1,264,743  lb.  of  tongues  preserved  during  the  year. 


state. 


Sheep  and  i       Beef, 
lambs,        froien  and 
frocen.  chilled. 


Rabbito 
ftaien. 


Meat  PrssB^*ed« 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria , 

Qaeenslaiid   ...., 


carcases. 

963,614 

417,721 

64,121 


New  ZeaUcd ^3,348,123 


lb.        I      No. 


8,138,144 

1,119,115 

90,053,829 

34,285,328 


lUMlf 


lb. 


MattOD. 


lb. 


5,703,701  7,678,960 

3,080,460       370,048  I    270,704 

29,905,920  2,827,247 


lb. 


2,945.936 


6,040,047 


7.867,440 


«  Valve  X8,288. 
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The  sugar  industry  has  attained  considerable  dimensions  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland.  Some  details  of  the  industry  are  given 
below,  but  more  extended  information  is  given  on  this  subject  in  the 
chapter  dealing  with  "  Agriculture." 


StAte. 

Sugar  cane 
cnuhod. 

Sugar 
manufactured. 

Mola—ci 
manufactured. 

New  South  Wales 

Qneensland 

tons. 
201,373 

1,180,091 

tons. 
19,518 

120,858 

gallons. 
1,300,909 

3.679,952 

Detailed  information  regarding  ilour-mills  is  available  for  each  state 
excepting  ^uth  Austmlia,  and  the  following  items  have  been  selected 
as  being  of  most  value  in  showing  the  progress  made. 


state. 


Wheat  ground. 


other  grain 
ground. 


flour  made. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Queensland 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 


bushels. 
9,368,654 
8,387,323 
1,244,305 
494,193 
1,093,871 
4,004,789 


bushels. 
35,247 
81,658 
53,257 


126,227 
762,340 


tons. 
191,504 
169,739 
26,093 
10,297 
22,000 
83,017 


Breweries  afford  a  large  amount  of  employment,  and  those  of  Victoria 
have  attained  the  most  importance  and  have  the  largest  annual  output, 
as  the  following  figures  show. 


state. 

Beer  and  Porter 
made. 

Materials  used— 

Sugar. 

Malt 

Hope. 

Xew  South  Wales    

Victoria 

gallons. 
13,253,600 
16,557,236 
5,325,314 
4,015,490 
1,622,807 
7,379,581 

cwt. 
78,540 
113,600 

bushels. 
532,930 
608,148 

lb. 
665,345 
649,812 

Qn«4n«land 

Western  Australia  

24,092 

152,852 

252,310 

Tssmania 

New  Zealand 

21,647 

455,035 

562,245 

2u 
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Olothinq  and  Textilb  Fabrics. 

Indastries  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and  textile 
fabrics  afford  more  employment  than  any  other  class.  The  females 
employed  largely  outnumber  the  males,  and  the  excess  would  be  still 
greater  if  persons  working  in  their  own  homes,  or  in  dwelling-houses 
not  classed  as  factories,  had  been  included.  The  following  table  shows 
the  num))er  of  males  and  females  employed  in  this  class  of  industry : — 


Class  of  Indostr}'- 

Commonwealth. 

New  Zealand. 

Attstralaaia. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

MaleSL 

Feaudes. 

Boots  and  Shoes    

8,726 

4,647 
154 

""is 

642 

1.158 

180 

83 

15,582 

3,436 

14,888 
8,664 

""49 
890 
600 
685 
337 

1,906 

1.199 

23 

1,698 

""37 

769 

22 

1 

790 

3,772 
2,865 

""80 

924 

92 

10,682 

5,846 

177 

1,696 

S3 

679 

1,927 

211 

33 

*JM 

Clothing  other  than  Dressinakine 
and  Mintnerv    

1S.160 

Dressmakinff  and  Millinery 

Flax  Mills 

11.529 

Furriers 

49 

Hats  and  Caps 

971) 

Woollen  MUIs 

Water-proof  CloUiingand  Oil  Skins 
Ottiers 

1,524 
777 
337 

Total    

S9»049 

5,654 

8,523 

21,236 

37,572 

Victoria  shows  the  greatest  development  in  these,  industries,  and 
•employs  more  hands  than  any  other  state  in  almost  every  branch  of 
them.  Tbe  only  exceptions  are  waterproof  clothing,  where  New  South 
Wales  employs  more  hands,  and  textiles,  in  which  it  is  surpassed  b}'^ 
New  Zealand.  The  colony  last  named  has  1,693  hands  employed  in 
woollen  mills  compared  with  1,075  in  Victoria  and  234  in  New  South 
Wales.  New  Zealand  has  also  1,698  hands  in  flax  mills  ;  in  no  other 
state  has  the  flax  industry  been  established.  The  following  table  shown 
the  distribution  of  employment  in  the  various  states  of  the  Comnion- 
wealth  : — 


Class  of  Indttstf?'. 


South    I  Victoria, ,  ^,"!S*^ 
Wales.  **~'- 


South 
AustnJia. 


Wsstem  I 
Australia.' 


Boots  and  Shoes  1 

Clothinfjf  other  than  Dressmakin^d 

and  AUninery    { 

Dressmaking  ana  Millinery | 

Furriers I 

Hats  and  Caps 

WoonciiMUIs   

Water-proof  Clothing  and  Oil  Skins 
Others 


Total 


8,979 

5,998 
2,587 
83 
330 
284 
602 
870 


14,128 


4,871 

8,454 
4,938 
49 
1,04b 
1.075 
272 


20,707 


1,401 

1,782 
961 

•  •  •   * 

97 
152 


4.388 


1,196  I 


57 
120 


8,418 


352 

765 
342  ' 


1.459  I 


177 


S41 
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There  are  important  boot  and  shoe  factories  in  each  of  the  states, 
ind  the  output  is  attuning  considerable  proportions,  as  will  be  seen  from 

Jie  following  figures : — 


Articles  nwDufictured. 

Value  of 
Output. 

Stite. 

Boots  and 
Shoes. 

Slippem 

Upptra. 

iwSoatk Wales  ........ 

etorJA 

pairs.              pairs. 
2,821,724    '       512,584 
3,125,799     I         92.174 

pairs. 
72,662 
18,639 
27,746 
10,700 

£ 
692,253 

MDsiaod   

510.670 

264,768 

*21 6,960 

"       w       ^ 

265,001 

wtern  Australia  

imania  



73.627 

tr  7A^)4Hpf) 

1,161,873 

104,583 

166,027 

529.254 

« Includes  uppers. 

he  mannfactare  of  textile  fabrics  is  one  of  the  most  important 
istrie3  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  woollen  mills  in  that  colony  employ 
)  hands  than  those  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  following  information 
8  the  output  from  woollen  mills  in  the  various  states  : — 


state. 


Wool  used. 


Articles  manufactured. 


Tweed 
and  Cloth. 


Flannel. 


Blankets. 


Shawls 
and  Rugs. 


Value  of 
Output. 


oath  Wales 

a 

lia  

aland 


lb. 

yds. 

yds. 

pairs. 

No. 

685,240 

525,020 

3,428 

5,000 

900 

3,406,526 

818,975 

2,229,617 

49,302 

4,600 

727,000 

3.257,319 

1,445,867 

1,191,234 

49,523 

26,806 

57,039 

siVsoo 

359,382 


Building  Material.s. 
grouping  of  industries  under  the  heading  preparation  and  manu* 
of  building  materials  is  attended  with  some  difficulty,  especially 
I  attempt  is  made  to  give  detailed  information.  The  following 
flows  the  employment  afforded  by  these  industries  in  the 
I  wealth  and  New  Zealand : — 


Ckmimonwealth. 

Australasia. 

8  of  Industry. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Moles. 

Females. 

68 
4,898 

660 

08 

18,946 

768 
222 

1 

'   "43         "'588 

8                 6 

1              184 

3                31 

17           6,806 

6               81 
,         154 

• 

58 

6.731 

2,893 

850 
10a 

ry,  eartheuware 

43 

8 

1 
« 

,  and  cement    

muhea 

7             9ft  7RI 

24. 

',  polishing-,  model- 
aonnmental  works.. 
and  isturring    

2 

849 
876 

5 
2 

- 

28.584 

77          ftimct 

9 

81,632 

86 

6y6 
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There  appears  to  be  only  one  establishment  in  Australasia  preparing 
crude  asphalt  for  industrial  purposes,  this  establishment  is  at  Sydnej. 
There  are  many  so-called  asphalt  works,  that  is,  works  preparing  coal 
tar,  sand,  and  screenings  for  pavement  purposes,  but  these  hare  been 
excluded  from  the  returns.  The  hands  employed  making  earthenware 
and  pottery  can  be  given  for  only  two  of  the  states  New  South  Wales, 
150,  and  South  Australia,  76.  For  the  other  states  these  industries 
are  included  with  brickmaking,  and  have  been  so  grouped  in  the  accom- 
panying table.  The  figures  relating  to  saw-mills  and  joinery  appear 
slightly  misleading ;  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  returns  for  the 
different  states  are  not  compiled  on  the  same  basis.  In  Queensland, 
Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania  the  joiners  are  included  with  workers 
in  saw-mills,  and  in  New  South  Wales  a  number  of  them  are  also 
included  with  the  saw-mill  employees.  Under  the  heading  of  stone- 
dressing,  polishing,  modelling  and  monumental  works,  the  chief 
employment  in  all  the  states  is  the  preparation  of  tombstones — an 
industry  which  might  well  be  omitted  from  a  tabulation  of  manufactures 
and  works. 


Class  of  Industry. 


South 

Aus- 

tnlia. 


Western 
Aas-     ' 
traUsu    I 


Asphalt  

Bricks,  pottery,  earthenware 

Joineiy   

Lime,  plaster,  and  cement    

Paints  and  varnishes 

Saw-mills  

Stone-dressing,  polishing,  model- 
ling and  monumentiJ  works.. 

Wood-turning  and  carving  . . . 
Total    


G3 

1,073 

1,582 

860 

896 

870 

619 

1,928 

449 

276 

265 

45 

81 

18 

48 

10 

90 

4,088 

1,621 

2,946 

629 

8,726 

2S9 

881 

82  . 

61 

SO 

88 

105 

19 

15 

7,289 

5,926 

8,461 

1,640 

4,146 

247 


968 


1,200 


There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  details  published  by  the  various  states 
regarding  saw-mills ;  but  the  latest  information  available  as  to  the 
quantity  of  timber  roughly  sawn  is  given  below. 

Timber  sawn  in  saw-mUlSL 
feet. 

New  South  Wales   168,440,000 

Victoria 46,405,886 

Queenslaad    140,443,009 

Wcatem  Australia  122,611,605 

New  Zealand    261,583,518 
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The  manufacture  of  pottery  is  generally  associated  with  brick- 
making,  and  in  the  following  table  the  products  of  brickyards  and 
potteries  are  shown  together. 


state. 


Number  of 

bricks  and  Are- 

bricks  made. 


Value  of— 


Pipes  and  tiles 
made. 


Potteiy,  &c., 
msde. 


New  South  Wales. 

Victoria  

Queensland 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Kew  Zealand 


159,254,000 
84,898,000 
16,762,146 
30,160,162 
11,375,698 
41,290,316 


£ 
45,743 
55,751 


13,491 


27,335 


£ 
36,312 
19,870 


3,275 
7,475 


Metals,  Machinery,  &c. 

Works  connected  with  the  treatment  of  metals,  manufacture  of 
nachinery,  agricultural  implements,  and  railway  rolling  stock  form  a 
irge  and  growing  class  of  industry.  The  grouping  given  below  is  not 
»y  any  means  satisfactory.  Persons  engaged  in  the  various  processes 
onnected  with  the  extraction  of  gold  from  gold-bearing  stone  are  in  a 
ense  just  as  much  entitled  to  be  classified  in  the  following  tables  as 
bose  concerned  in  the  reduction  of  silver,  lead,  or  copper  ores.  The 
etermination  of  what  constitutes  an  establishment  classifiable  as  a 
'ork  or  factory  is  by  no  means  clear.  As  regards  works  for  the 
ctraction  of  metals  from  their  ores,  the  determining  factor  seems  to 
3  the  degree  of  intricacy  involved  in  the  process  of  reduction ;  and 
hereas  a  quartz  battery  would  not  be  called  a  factory  or  work,  an 
itablishment  using  a  cyanide  plant  might  be  so  classified.  The 
stinction  is  not  very  logical,  but  as  it  has  long  obtained  in  these 
ates  it  is  retained  here.  For  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
nnection  with  the  extraction  of  gold,  the  reader  should  turn  to  the 
lapter  on  "  Mining." 


daas  of  Industry. 


Commonwealth. 


New  Zealand. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Australasia. 


Males. 


Females. 


"icaltural  Implements  . . .  ^  — 

ss  and  copper  smelting  

vanized  iron,  sheet  iron,  tin- 

smithinif 

nvorking,  engineering,  foxud- 

ries,  Ac 

i  works    

way  carriages,  rolling  stock 
manufacture,  and  repairs. . . . 

Iting 

sworklng' 

fm 

Total    


1,461 

828 

8 
2 

584 

2 

2,085 
828 

1,728 

4 

607 

1 

2,320 

17.092 

74 

22 

1 

3,894 

10 

21,886 

74 

7,051 

6.313 

417 

789 

22 

2 

8 

1,026 
"*26i 

9,277 

6,818 

417 

940 

87,188 

69 

0,402 

18 

48,600 

10 

2 


32 
1 

22 


2 
8 


8 


€jS 
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In  considering  this  and  the  snbsequeat  tables,  aevenl  difficnlties  in 
making  comparisons  will  be  met  with.  In  Queenalandy  lor  example,  all 
metal  works,  except  smelting,  are  grouped  in  the  one  Hne,  which  is  alao- 
the  case  in  several  of  the  other  states.  In  Queensland  and  Tasmania  no 
hands  are  shown  as  being  employed  in  the  manufacture  and  repairs  of 
rolling  stock ;  this,  of  course,  is  incorrect,  for  though  little  manufacturing 
may  be  carried  oo,  all  the  states  make  their  own  repairs.  In  Victoria 
1,629  hands  are  shown  as  employed  in  railway  carriage  and  rolling  stock 
manufacture  and  repairs  as  compared  with  3,889  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  employment  aff(»ded  in  railway  workshops  is  chiefly  in  the  nature  of 
repairs,  but  locomotives,  passenger  carriages,  and  goods  waggons  are  built 
in  each  state.  In  New  South  Wales  the  wages  paid  in  railway  work- 
shops amounted  in  1900  to  £390,284,  and  in  Victoria  to  £253,218; 
the  repairs  in  the  former  state  are  therefore  on  a  much  mare  extensive 
scale  than  in  the  latter.  The  number  of  hands  set  down  a» 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  in  New  South 
Wales  is  only  92,  few  i^tabUshments  devoting  themsdvea  entirriy  to 
this  business,  the  manufacture  of  implements  being  usually  aiwociated 
with  ironworking  generally.  New  South  Wales  and  South  Amtralia 
possess  smelting  works  on  a  Isjrge  scale,  affording  employment  to  3,00^^ 
hands  in  the  iirst-named  state,  and  to  2,443  in  the  latter.  The  diief 
smelting  works  of  New  South  Wales  are  situated  at  Cockle  Creek, 
near  Newcastle,  and  at  Dapto,  in  close  proximity  to  the  ooal-fields. 
The  chief  ores  treated  are  copper,  tin,  silver,  and  lead,  partly  the 
production  of  the  state  itself,  and  partly  of  Tasmania,  South  Australia^ 
Western  Australia,  Queensland,  and  New  Caledonia.  The  smiting 
works  of  South  Australia  are  situated  at  Port  Pirie,  and  deal  with 
silver  and  lead  ore  from  Broken  Hill.  The  number  of  hands  employed 
in  each  state  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


I     New 

CUMoflndiutr}'.              !    Sooth 

1    Wales. 

v«^_j-    1  Queens-       South     ;  Western 
\.cAorie.,  \^j^     !Aastnlia.lAiMt«m]ia. 

T*--. 

Agricoltural  Impleroento 92 

Bra«  And  oopper  mueltinjr  332 

Galvaaiiged  iron,  sheet  iron,  tin- 

smithing 710 

riet,  ko. ,      5,319 

1.057 
460 

7&2 

5,1SS 
52 

i,e2» 

59 
151 
355 

IM 

29 

1 

,          266 

3,084    •       1,819 

46 

1,4SS 

9» 

Railway  oarrioi^,  rolllnjf  stock 

nuMHifactare,  and  repeirs 8,889 

Smelting    •      8,008 

Wireworking    Mb 

Dthen 247 

"'803 

1.M6 
2,448 

"iik 

960 

Total    lS,8dS 

9.656 

4,787 

«,1« 

2,428 

aw 

Siiip-sriLDiNG,  Repairikg,  Jsc. 

The  industries  depending  upoti  shii^ping  have  not  attained  lai^ 
dimensions  in  any  of  the  states,  and  as  regiurds  ship-building  itself,  the 
use  of  iron  insteeul  of  wood  for  the  frunes  and  hulls  of  vessels  baa 
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injnriowily  affscted  a  promisiiig  industry,  as  the  woods  of  Australia  are 
emiDently  fitted  for  ship-building  purposes.  The  following  is  a  state- 
nient  of  the  persons  employed  : — 


CIms  of  Industry. 

ConiinoiMrealth. 

New  Zealand. 

Australasia. 

Mala.    1  Females. 

r 

Males.     Females. 

Malee. 

Females. 

OodDi  and  Bhip* 

1 J84         

82 

160 
211 

""si 

1,416 
286 
969 

SiJIb,  tents,  and  tuiMtuliDS 

SU^.ttod  bciftt  buUdiajc  and  reiwin 

186 

748 

99 

180 

Total  

2,268 

99 

393 

81 

2,661 

180 

In  industries  connected  with  ship-building  and  repairing,  New  South 
Wales  has  a  far  larger  number  of  hands  employed  than  has  any  other 
state.  The  chief  part  of  the  business  is  in  connection  with  the  docking 
and  repairing  of  ships,  although  there  are  several  establishments  engaged 
exclusively  in  ship  and  boat  building. 


Class  of  Industry*. 


New 

South 
Wales. 


Mctoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


I     South 
Australia. 


Western   tp^^^^^^^j^ 
Australia.  ^"■™*"** 


Doeks  and  ships  

8»ils»  touts,  and  tarpaulins 

Ship  and  boat  building  and  repairs 


Total 


1,280 
184 
216 


1,680 


104 


170 


386 


886 


87 


87 


44 


44 


Furniture,  Bedding,  «fec. 

As  Australia  and  New  Zealand  produce  various  kinds  of  wood 
admirably  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  furniture  trades,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  industry  has  attained  a  development  equal  to 
its  opportunities.  As  showing  the  possibilities  of  the  industry,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  value  of  furniture  imported  into  the  Common- 
wealth during  1900  was  f  266,700,  and  of  bedding,  flock,  and  upholstery, 
£55,800 ;  while  the  value  of  furniture,  bedding,  flock,  and  upholstery 
imported  into  New  Zealand  was  £i5,450.  The  employment  afforded 
by  the  industry  was  : — 


Class  of  Industij'. 

Commonwealth. 

New  Zealand. 

Austraiafia. 

Uales. 

Fenwies. 

Uales. 

1 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Bsddiiur,  flock,  upholstery  ...... 

760 

81 

8,416 

144 
66 

288 

""m 

04 

2 

64 

7 

1,248 

10 

40 

1 

■■'67 
3 
2 

888 

88 

4.660 

168 

116 

280 

Kniiiitiirs  « •  • 

is8 

Pfctvi^f  raues 

07 

Window-blinds 

4 

Total    

4,426 

420 

1,882 

78 

5,808 

408 
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The  manufacture  of  furniture,  bedding,  dbc,  in  the  Commonwealtli 
affords  employment  to  4,846  persons,  of  whom  2,140  are  in  New  South 
Wales  and  1,658  in  Victoria.  No  information  is  published  as  to  the 
number  employed  in  Tasmania,  but,  from  inquiries  made,  it  is  estimated 
that  150  persons  find  employment  in  this  industry.  The  distribution 
in  the  various  states  is  as  follows  :  -  - 


Class  of  Industiy. 

New 

Booth 
WalesL 

Victoria. 

^js- 

1 
Sooth       Wesieni 
AoftnUsL  Aastnlia. 

T— nania 

Bedding,  flock,  upholsteiy  

BiUianf  tables  

481 

81 

1,501 

100 
27 

861 

'i,ie2 

94 
41 

138 
"'469 

27 
""44 

"mo 

Furnitare  , 

150 

Flcture-franiet 

Window-blinds 

Total    

2,140 

1,668 

597 

71 

230 

150 

Books,  Paper,  Printing,  ifec. 

The  different  industries  connected  with  printing,  bookbinding,  paper- 
making,  &c.,  afford  work  to  20,104  persons.  The  great  bulk  of  these 
are  employed  in  the  various  procQ^ses  of  printing,  actual  manufacturers 
being  comparatively  few  in  number.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
produce  many  excellent  paper-making  materials  ;  nevertheless,  only 
'2SS  persons  are  employed  in  paper-making,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  output  of  the  mills  consists  of  ordinary  brown  or  wrapping  papers. 


ClasB  of  Indostry. 

Commonwealth.     1       New  Zealand.       |        Anatnlaaia. 

Males.    1  FVtmales.  !    Males.       Females.  .    Males.    \  Fsmalea. 

1                 '                                  '                 . 

Eleetrotyping  and  stereotypinfr  •• 
FuMr  bam.  boxes.  4(C-  

60 
831 
157 

48 

12,942 
16 

10    '     60                Iti 

478    ,24                57              855    i          5SJ 

Paper  

87                79                19              236                56 

Photo-eiurtaTinflr 

16    ■     43    .            15 

Printing  and  bookbinding    

Printing  materials  

2,381           2,852              5bd    ,     15.794           2,967 
3    1             5         21    ■             3 

Total   

18,558 

2.924           2.960              662          16,518           S.566 

1 

There  are  several  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  comparisons 
regarding  these  industries.  Under  the  heading  of  electrotyping  and 
stereopying  and  photo-engraving  no  persons  are  set  down  in  any  state 
but  New  South  Wales.  As  this  cannot  be  the  case, ,  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed that  persons  employed  in  these  pursuits  in  the  other  states  are 
included  with  printing,  bookbinding,  «S:c.  Under  the  head  of  printing 
are  included  the  composing  and  mechanical  staff  of  the  newspaper 
offices — persons  whom  it  takes  a  very  wide  definition  to  bring  in  under 
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the  term  ''manufacturers."     The  followmg  table  shows  the  employment 
afforded  in  the  various  states  : — 


Clan  of  Industry. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


South 
Australia. 


Western 
Australia. 


Tasmania. 


ii 


ElectrotjHping  and  stereotyping 

Tuper  bags,  boxes,  &c  

Paper 

Photo-enirraving 

Printing  and  bM>kbinding   

Printing  materials 

Total   


79 

2S6 

241 
104 

77 

iss 

18 

68 

6,161 

6,456 
16 

2,114 

1,136 
4 

878 

6,673 

6,906 

2,101 

1,328 

896 

680 


580 


Vehicles,  Saddlery,  and  Harness. 

In  connection  with  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  vehicles,  saddleiy, 
harness,  <kc.,  there  are  10,209  hands  employed.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
work  done  in  connection  with  coaches  and  waggons  is  repairing ;  but 
there  are  establishments  in  all  the  states  where  vehicles  of  all  classes 
are  manufactured. 


Class  of  Industry. 


Commonwealth. 


Males. 


Females. 


New  Zealand. 


Males. 


Females. 


Australasia. 


Bicycles 

Coaches  and  waggons    

Perambulators 

Saddler;}*  and  harness,  whips,  6x.. 
Spokes    


Total 


832 

60 

378 

17 

710 

6,854 

0 

1,186 

6,639 

46 

6 

46 

2,088 

62 

634 

23 

2,722 

86 

86 

7,865 

117 

2,197 

40 

10,062 

67 
0 
6 

75 


16; 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  employment  afforded  by  these  industries  is 
proportionately  largest  in  the  states  where  communication  over  long 
distances  is  still  effected  by  means  of  coaches  and  waggons.  No  hands 
are  set  down  in  the  statistics  of  Tasmania  as  employed  in  these 
industries.  It  is  probable  there  must  be  at  least  300  so  employed,  and 
this  figure  appears  in  the  following  table  : — 


Class  of  Industry. 

New 

South      Victoria. 
Wales. 

Queens- 
land. 

South 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Western 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Tas- 
mania. 

Bicycles 

62 

1,777 

24 

662 

86 

104 

1,074 

27 

401 

"636 
"'C86 

106 
406 

'"iss 

30 
820 

""i2S 

CoBchee  mmI  waggons 

260 

PerMTib<il4U>*v  ,,,.-...-.-.,,,.,. 

Saddleiy  and  harness,  whips,  isc... 
SDOkes    

60 

Total    

2,641 

2,686 

1,272 

700 

478 

800 
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Industries  coxsected  with  the  Prodcctios  oi  Light, 

Fuel,  axd  Heat: 

Industnes  connected  with  the  prodaction  of  fael,  heat,  and  light  do 
not  affiird  employment  to  many  hwds.  The  foUowing  table  shows  2,7 16 
hands,  of  whom  2,331  are  employed  in  gas-works,  797  in  dectric^ightiing 
works,  319  in  coke-making,  and  269  in  manafactnring  matdies. 
supply  gives  employment  to  far  more  persons  than  the  taUe 
possibly  to  twice  as  maoy — bat  the  additional  hands  are  not  emplogped 
in  gas  making,  hot  in  laying  down  pipes  and  other  work  connected 
with  gas  snpply. 


Indnaby. 

ComnoDwcAlth. 

XcwZcalaad. 

AOBtl 

atei 

- 

Ihlca. 

Females. 

Main. 

FeBttks. 

liala. 

Fa 

-* 

C6kit    

Etcefericligfat    

Gm  

SU 

740 
1,75S 

6 
«6 

5S8 

S7 

4 
146 

SU 
57 

*  « 

4 

llat(4H« 

1      » 

as 

ToUl    

1 
,       2,838 

■ 

71 

flo7 

UO 

3»4K 

SI 

Only  in  New  South  Wales  is  the  number  of  hands  employ«d  in  each 
industry  specified.  The  coke-workers  in  Victoria  are  included  with 
hands  employed  in  gas-works,  and  coke  workers  and  hands  employed  in 
electric-lighting  are  grouped  together  in  Queensland.  The  number  of 
hands  employed  in  manufacturing  candles  is  not  included  in  the 
following  table.  The  soap  and  candle  industries  are  usually  worked 
together,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  the  bands  emfdoyed, 
which  are  accordingly  classified  under  the  heading  of  soap  and  candle 
workers,  in  the  last  group  of  the  series. 


Industry. 

Nev 

South 
•   Wales. 

VIctOffia. 

laud. 

South 

Aus- 

tnlia. 

Wattcin  . 

Aus-     > 

tialta^    i 

^ 

Coke    

Etoctrie  licfat 

'         819 

aa 

ns 

S25 

86 

88 
258 



132 



09 

1      " 

1 

Gm  .....  

«60 

40 

XatdMa 

i 
1    

Total    

1.291 

977 

310 

132 

«o 
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In  view  of  the  magnitade  attained  by  gas-works  in  the  yarious  states, 
the  following  partionlars  as  to  the  quantity  of  ooal  used  and  gas  made 
during  1901,  may  prove  interesting : — 


State. 

Coil  wed. 

Cubic  feet  of  gas 
prodaoed. 

New  South  Wales 

tons. 
182,301 
153,455 
36,527 

2.138.630,668 

VictcMpia    

1,567,649,380 

Queensland 

305.012,860 

Western  Anstralia 

TaftiiHuiiffr ................ 

56,774,370 
96,637,500 

New  Zealand 

786,531,150 

Miscellaneous  Industries. 

Under  the  heading  of  miscellaneous  are  grouped  a  very  large  number 
of  manufactures,  many  of  them  small,  but  some  of  them  of  considerable 
importance ;  amongst  the  latter  may  be  mentioned — tobacco  manu- 
factories, employing  3,017  hands  ;  chaff-cutting  and  corn-crushing,  1,845 
hands;  chemical,  drug,  and  patent  medicine  factories,  1,147  hands; 
glass-works,  1,108  hands ;  rope-works,  902  hands ;  and  soap  and  candle 
works,  1,763  hands.  Further  particulars  regarding  these  and  the  other 
industries  included  in  the  list  will  be  found  in  the  Statistical  Eegisters 
of  the  ^various  states. 


Commonwealth. 

New  Zealand. 

AustralasiiL 

Clsse  of  Industry. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

FenuUes 

Hales. 

Females. 

Bnsketa  and  wickerware,  mats  and 
mattinff       . . 

214 

167 

412 

81 

1,558 

882 

506 

62 

63 

61 

181 

887 

218 

717 

27 

240 

86 

683 

35 

1.464 

80 

1,682 

b2 

068 

84 
""93 

'  "ii 

186 

2 

2 

68 

"■■32 

6 

2 

24 

27 

12 

12 

177 

*"*67 

20 

1,347 

189 

217 

116 

"""86 

98 

265 

06 

187 

2 

28 

11 

9 

7 

•  •  •  »      • 

11 
19 

192 
8 

224 

■■"i2 
""ioi 

19 
'""42 

i 

83 

1 

*"2S 

8 

8 

"""26 
"258 

880 
167 
498 
129 
1,828 

028 

643 

64 

91 

62 

181 

876 

225 

717 

27 

25  L 

104 

725 

88 

1,688 

80 
1,644 

8-i 
1,269 

53 

Boxes  aocTpM^Dg  caMS 

Snioms  ana  brushes  

i36 

Gstgnt  and  saossge-skins 

Gfaur<!iitting  andcorn-cnishing. . 

Chemicals,    drugs,    and    patent 

medicines 

"""'22 
219 

Coopenge 

Gatlery  

8 
2 

ftre  worln 

91 

Qectro-Dlatlnff'    

Fsncy  leather  

82 

OkwB  nneluding  bottles)  

Olsss  (onisme&tal> 

Jewellexy  (masuiacturing) 

lAmps     ^  ^ . . . 

6 
2 

24 
2T 

Pianos  and  organs 

PrMlmmlfKiux    

12 
16 

Rope,  flshioff-lines,  and  twine. . . . 

Buober  goods  

Soap  and  oandles 

i7r 
"■'75. 

Surgical  and  oUier  seientiflo  in- 
stromeata 

20 

Tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes  . . 
Umbrellas 

1,878 
189 

other  Industries 

475 

Tota    

11,016 

2,537 

1,617 

414 

12.632 

2,951 

684 
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The  incorporation  of  so  many  diverse  trades  in  one  class  is  not 
factory,  but  the  use  of  a  general  grouping  of  this  kind  could  only  have 
been  avoided  by  minute  sub-divisions  of  less  utility  than  the  table  here 
presented.  It  will  be  observed  that  for  many  industries  no  employment 
is  shown  for  Tasmania.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  such  is  the 
case,  but  the  statistics  of  the  island  do  not  furnish  any  details,  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  fact  that  the  returns  were  not  collected. 


CIms  of  Industr}'. 


Victoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


South 

AU8- 


Western 
Aus- 
tralia. 


Ta«- 


Baskets  and  wickerware,  mats  and 
matting    

Boxes  and  packing  cases  

Brooms  and  brushes  

Catgut  and  saussge-skins 

Chaff -cutting  and  oom-crushing . . 

Chemicals,    drugs,    and    patent 
medicines 

Cooperage  

Cutlery  

Dye  works 

Electro-platini^ 

Fancy  leather  

Glass  (including  bottles)  

Glass  (ornamental) 

Jewellery  (manufacturing^  

Lamps 

Pianos  and  organs 

Portmanteaux 

Rope,  fishing-lines,  and  twine 

Rabber  goods 

Soap  and  candles 

Surgical  and  other  scientific  in 
struments 

Tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes  . . 

Umbrellas 

other  industries 

Total  


94 
167 
164 

»  •  •  • 

3S6 

404 

aoi 

15 

41 

61 

117 

850 

120 

114 

64 

220 


189 

35 

638 

00 

1,030 

41 

68 


76 


233 

31 

970 

481 

109 

49 

76 


96 
467 

94 
612 


26 
64 

464 


504 

31 

1,374 

280 

614 


11 


iOS 


82 


43 
89 


164 


240 


828 


1,006 


07 


288 

110 
66 


14 


65 


73 


28 


40 


28 


216 


67 


242 


69 


1.205 


98 


57 


116 
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The  greatest  employment  in  this  class  is  afforded  by  tobacco  factories, 
and  particulars  r^arding  the  quantity  of  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes 
made  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  "  Food  Supply  and  Cost  of  Living." 
Another  important  industry  is  soap  and  candle-making ;  the  following 
table  shows  the  quantity  of  soap  and  candles  manufactured  in  each  state 
daring  1901  : — 


state. 

nuuiufocturod. 

CandiM 
manufactured. 

New  South  Wales   

cwt. 
233,700 
132,031 
63,409 
20,315 
19,400 
92,321 

lb. 
3,897,468 

Victoria    

5,299,056 

Oueensland 

Western  Australia 

1,584,292 

TasmaDia 

887,040 

2,989:280 

The  relative  development  of  the  industries  of  the  states  may  be 
measured  by  the  information  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the 
industries  are  arranged  in  three  classes,  viz. : — First,  those  connected 
^vith  the  treatment  of  perishable  products  for  domestic  consumption ; 
second,  those  dependent  upon  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  ; 
and,  third,  those  the  production  of  wliich  comes  into  competition  with 
imported  goods : — 


state. 

Emplored  in  domestic 
industnea  for  the  treat- 
ment of  perishable 
prodncta  for 
immediate  uae. 

Employed  in  industries 

dependent  upon  the 

natural  resources  of 

the  countrj'. 

Empl03'ed  in  industries 
the  production  from 

which  comes 

into  competition  with 

imported  [i^oods. 

Malefl.     j   Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males.         Females. 

Xew  South  Wales.. 

Victoria     

Queensland  

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia. 
Tasmania  

3,912 

3,771 

1,786 

755 

817 

189 

67 
56 
90 
21 
14 



26.237 

17.970 

11,065 

8,158 

6,080 

2,429 

4,810        24,312 

7,597        25.318 

1,677        10,580 

261          5,887 

772         3,341 

72         1,346 

6,797 

11,817 

1,925 

2,577 

276 

255 

Commonwealth . . 
Xew  Zealand    

11.230 
2,446 

248 
59 

71,939 
20,155 

15,189       70,784 
4,496        15,493 

23.647 
6,009 

Australasia  

13,676 

307 

92,094 

19,685       86,277 

29,716 

Plant  Employed  in  Manufactories. 

The  character  of  the  industry  chiefly  determines  the  horse-power 
required  and  the  value  of  the  plant.  Thus,  in  the  clothing  industries, 
the  average  number  of  persons  per  100  horse-pow#r  is  892  ;  in  industries 
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connected  with  the  preparation  of  food  and  drink,  the  average  is  only 
61.  The  value  of  the  plant,  c(»npared  with  the  hone-power,  aIbo 
varies  greatly  as  between  the  difl^rent  indu8trie&  In  indostoies 
associated  with  building  materials,  the  value  of  plant  is  only  about 
<£71  per  horse-power;  in  furniture  trades,  £90  ;  while  in  gas-making' 
it  is  about  £1,610.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  <^ 
horse-power  and  value  of  plant  employed  in  the  various  gronps  cf 
industries,  according  to  the  classification  used  in  the  foregoing  pages  : — 


Commonwealth. 

New  Zealand. 

C3as8  of  Industry. 

Horse- 

Value  of 
plant. 

Horse-   .  Vshie  oC 
power.    '     plant. 

Treating  imw  material,  the  prodoct  of 
pastoral  pursuits  

Connected  with  food  and  drink,  or  the 
preparation  thereof 

Clotninff  and  textile  fabrics   

No. 

5,100 

60,670 

8,642 

23.989 

18,526 

1,352 

807 

4.060 

608 

13,740 

663,606 

7,123,600 

693,838 

1,934,662 

3,068,670 

317,069 

76,579 

1,68U97 

144,156 

1,977,878 

1,0;8,0S9 

No. 

1,787 

14,728 

3,137 

10,123 

2.778 

484 

464 

1,762 

226 

2,419 

2,(Ka 

£ 

ff7,458 

1,030.812 
800,153 

BaUdinfC  materials    

483,658 

Metal  works,  machinery,  iui, 

Shipbuildinir,  repairing,  &c. 

Kamiture,  bedding,  &c. 

Books,  paper,  printing,  Aa    

Vehicles,  saddlery,  snd  harness   

Light,  fuel,  and  heat    

816,527 
»0,878 

28,249 
3Sl,96S 

%3B8 
871,653 

Mfsoeilaneous 

6,642 

208^3 

Total 

129,106 

18,563,284 

30,039 

3.962.521 

Similar  information  for  each  state  of  the  Commonwealth  is  given 
below : 

Horse  Power. 


Class  of  Industry. 


Treating  raw  material,  the  pro-' 
duct  of  pastoral  pursuits 

Connected  with  food  and  drink,  or| 
the  preparation  thereof 

Clothing  and  textile  fabrics ' 

ButkUng  materials | 

Jletalworks,  maohinery,  kc 

Shipbuilding,  repairing,  &c ! 

Furniture,  bedding.  Ac 

Books,  paper,  inrinting,  Ac 

Vehicles,  saddlery,  ind  harness  . . ' 

Lhrht,  fuel,  and  heat 

Mucellaneous  


Total 


New 

South 

Wales. 


Victoiia. 


No.    I 

2,in 

13,486 

680 

7,443 

8,107 

922 

258 

1,24.H 

150 

4,.'i70 

1,787 


No. 

1,306 

10,788 

2,366 

4,753 

4,321 

209 

396 

1.746 

221 

5,386 

8,066 


40,823         34,548 


Queens- 
land. 


No. 

913 

20,265 

194 

4,79S 

1,983 

129 

b8 

527 

60 

1,699 

394 

31,050 


South     I 
Australia.' 


Western 
Austnlia. 


No. 

410 

4,294 

249 

1,132 

3,030 

92 

25 

279 

101 

36 

1,146 


10,794 


Na    ■ 

1S7  . 

t 

1,274  ; 

33 

4,148 


15 
241 

66 

1,949 

148 


8,883 


Nol 

157 

963 
IJtt 

1,6BS 
SU3 


25 
44 

i«n 
111 


3,006 
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Value  of  Plaxt. 


Clam  of  Indnitry. 


South 
f   Wslet. 


Victoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


South 
Australia. 


Western 
Australia. 


Tasmania. 


TreatlUlir  raw  material,  the  pro- 
duct of  pastonU  pttriults  . . . . 

0>nn«ctnl  «tth  food  and  drink,  or 
the  pfeparatloa  thereof 

OoChiag  and  textile  fabrics 

Bnikifaig:  materlah 

Metal  work%  maohineiy,  te,  

ShipbuUdinf ,  repairiny,  Ao 

Fttmitorei  bedding,  ke 

Cooks,  papar,  printing,  Ac 

Vehicles,  saddlery,  and  harness  . . 

Light,  fuel,  and  heat 

MisoeUaDeoiis  

Total    


206,138 

1,884.342 
150,280 
409,285 

1,227,701 
107,821 
20,886 
510  856 
82.006 
712.856 
290,827 


5,770,296 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

155,770 

86,108 

47.730 

4,250 

1,349.280 

8,017,229 

602.816 

180,038 

871.250 

68,447 

67,110 

18,261 

810,400 

850,816 

100,641 

601,270 

804,490 

392,887 

464,078 

149,064 

53.970 

43,826 

20,802 

1,160 

88,8S0 

11,662 

1,937 

1.364 

605,260 

212,413 

117,348 

113,820 

45,920 

20,968 

23,779 

15,691 

648,220 

4n,071 

4,669 

138,062 

454,790 

79,822 

192»840 

26,780 

4,847,190 

4,761,134 

1,683,300 

1,204,185 

£ 
4,710 

84,460 

38,000 

138,200 

80,450 

2,600 

22,000 

5,000 

2,000 

19,960 


387,290 


The  average  value  of  plant  per  horse-power  of  machinery  employed 
ranges  from  £99  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand  to  £153  for  Queensland, 
the  average  for  Australasia  being  £133.  A  mere  statement  of  values, 
however,  has  no  special  meaning  since  the  difference  in  the  figures  is  com- 
patible with  two  opposite  conditions — either  the  same  plant  is  put  to 
greatest  use  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  or  it  is  of  superior  character 
in  the  case  of  Queensland. 


Value  op  Production  op  Manufactories. 

The  gross  value  of  articles  produced  in  manufacturing  establishments 
during  1 900,  and  the  value  added  to  materials  in  the  process  of  treat- 
ment can  be  readily  obtained.  For  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and 
New  Zealand  the  information  collected  at  the  census  is  available,  and 
in  the  other  states,  w^here  no  direct  information  has  been  published, 
there  is  ample  material  for  the  preparation  of  satisfactory  estimates. 
The  production  from  butter,  cheese,  and  bacon  factories  and  creameries 
htLB  been  excluded  from  consideration,  as  it  has  already  been  included 
xmder  the  pastoral  and  dairying  industries.  The  total  value  of  the 
output  from  the  factories  in  each  state,  the  value  of  materials  treated 
«nd  fuel  used,  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  and   the  value  added  to 
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materials,  fuel,  and  ivages  in  the  process  of  treatment  during  1900, 
were  as  follows : — 


state. 

Value 

of  Materials 

Treated. 

Valae  of 
Fuel  Used. 

Amount  of 
Wages  Paid. 

rroOta 

of  BusliMM, 

Rent,    Insure 

once,  Ac. 

Toua  Value 

of 

Otttpixti. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 

13,815,000 

10,762,000 

4,588,000 

3,997,000 

1,983,000 

763,000 

£ 
497,000 
289,000 
131,000 
152,000 
83.000 
25,000 

£ 
4,943,000 
4,689,000 
2.283,000 
1,390,000 
1,176,000 
325,000 

£ 
6,139,000 
2,883,000 
1,702.000 
1,692,000 
846,000 
323,000 

24.304,000 

Victoria 

18.5ia.000 

Queensland. 

avo4.ooo 

South  Auatralia 

7,131,000 
4,088,000 
1,426,000 

Western  A  ustralia    

Tasmania    

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

35,888,000 
9,167,000 

1,177,000 
243,000 

14,706,000 
3,512,000 

12,485,000 
3,418,000 

64,256.000 
16,340,000 

A  nstralasia 

45,055,000 

1,420,000 

18,218,000 

15,903,000 

80.506.000 

A  striking  feature  of  the  information  given  in  this  table  is  the  large 
amount  expended  on  fuel  in  New  South  Wales  and  South  Aostriftlia^ 
caused  bj  the  great  consumption  of  fuel  in  the  smelting  works  of  thooe 
.states.  • 

The  value  added  in  the  process  of  manufacture  has  been  divided  so 
as  to  show  the  amount  shared  amongst  the  workers  and  the  value  which 
accrued  to  the  proprietorH,  out  of  which  rent,  insurance,  depredation, 
&c,,  had  to  be  paid,  the  balance  representing  profits  on  the  business. 
The  proportion  received  by  the  proprietors  varied  considerably  in  the 
several  states,  and  this  will  best  be  seen  by  considering  the  percentage 
added  to  the  value  of  materials  and  fuel,  and  the  wages  paid. 


state. 


Now  South  Wales 

Victoria   

Queensland 

South  Australia.. 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  


PercentHTO  sddcd  to 
Cost  of  Materials, 
Fuel,  and  Wages. 


26-7 
18-4 
24-3 
287 
261 
29*3 
28-5 


It  would  appear  from  the  alxtve  that  in  Victoria  the  amount  which 
accrued  to  the  proprietors  represented  only  18*4  per  cent,  on  the  cost 
of  materials,  fuel,  and  labour  as  against  29*3  per  cent,  in  Tasmania. 
As  the  latter  state  is  not  of  great  importance  in  regard  to  its  manu- 
factories, it  is  hardly  necessary  to  cliallenge  its  position  ;  but  the 
Victorian   figures  demand   consideration   in   spite  of  the  fact  that  a 
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Hberal  all6wanoe  has  been  made  for  values  not  included  in  the  census 
returns.  They  differ  widely  from  those  of  New  Zealand  and  New 
South  Wales.  It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  the  manufacturers  in 
Victoria  are  satisfied  with  smaller  earnings  on  their  investments  than 
those  of  other  states,  and  the  figures  relating  to  that  State  are  therefore 
presented  with  considerable  diffidence. 

The  total  value  of  the  output  from  the  manufactories  of  Australasia 
during  1900  was  £80,596,000,  of  which  £46,475,000  represents  the 
value  of  materials  and  fuel  used,  and  the  balance,  £34,121,000,  the 
value  added  in  the  process  of  treatment.  This  sum  is  the  real  value  of 
production  from  the  manufacturing  industries,  and  the  following  table 
shows  the  distribution  of  the  amount  in  the  various  industries  : — 


Class  of  Industry. 

Valne  of  Produotion. 

Commonwealth. 

New  Zealand. 

Treating  raw  material,  the  prodnct  of 
pastoral  purtults 

£ 
058J06 

0,914,517 

8,172,767 

8,161,187 

5,752,687 

285,788 

5S8.869 

2^7,900 

878,966 

1,166,944 

1,768,671 

£ 
495,49e 

CooDected  w  th  food  and  diink,  or  the 
preparation  thereof 

2,117.04» 

Clothinir  and  textile  fabrics 

1,099.115 

Biiildinir  materiaUt 

861,780 

817,444 

ShiDbuildinir.  reDairini^.  Ace 

51,886> 

Fumtture.  beddinir.  Ac    

160,287 

Book*.  vapeTi  PfinUnir.  Ao- 

666,112. 

VehidM,  saddiaiy,  uad  haroMS 

Light,  fud,  and  heat 

MisceilaneouB  

288,872 
214,784 
822,888 

Total    

27,191,842 

6,929,663 

The  value  of  production  from  establishments  connected  with  the 
preparation  of  food  and  drink  was  the  largest,  and  amounted  to 
£9,031,566.  The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  total 
value  of  £27,191,342  amongst  the  various  states  of  the  Common- 
wealth : — 


Value  of  Production. 

Cia»  of  Industry. 

New 

South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 
land. 

South 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Western 

Aus> 
trolia. 

Tas- 
mania. 

TreatinflT  raw   material,  the  pro- 
duct of  pastoral  pursoits 

CoDoectecl  with  food  and  drink, 
or  the  preparation  thereof   

Clothing  aii<l  textile  fabrics 

Ttnllfllnfr  nuLterfal'*  ,  - ,  - i 

£ 
435,794 

2.885,076 
1,042,413 
952,137 
2,479,458 
167,300 
220,434 
950,771 
2b6,016 
577,368 
654,994 

£ 
252,691 

1,575,285 

1,832,318 

805,174 

1,101,406 

28,888 

200,339 

883,938 

821,192 

289,442 

681,714 

£ 
86,221 

1,863,156 
320.0;i6 
445,826 
524,771 
24,560 
63,596 
321,191 
109,748 
101,139 
124,968 

£ 
118,000 

668,000 

801,000 

200,000 

1,102,000 

12,000 

9,000 

218,000 

89.000 

30.000 

235,000 

& 
26,000 

806,000 
130,000 
588,000 
487,000 
3,000 

29,000 
192,000 

64,000 
143,000 

54.000 

£ 
40,000 

'    167,000 

47,000 

170.00O 

M«ta]  works,  machinery,  &c 

Shipbuilding,  repairinjf ,  &c 

Fomiture,  bedding,  &c 

Books,  paper,  printing,  &c 

Vehides,  saddler}-,  and  harness  . . 
Liirht  fuel   and  heat 

58,000 

16,66(> 
92,000 
29,000 
16,000 

Miaoellaneous    

Total    

13.000 

10,081,756 

7,472,389 

8,985,197    s.a82.ooo 

2,022,000 

648,000 

1 

'      '        1 

2   X 
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The  value  of  production  from  manufactories  was  largest  in  Ni 
South  Wales,  where  it  amounted  to  £10,081,756,  being  more  than 
£2,600,000  in  excess  of  the  figures  shown  for  Victoria,  which,  however, 
are  open  to  grave  question.  In  New  Zealand  the  value  was  £6,929,663. 
and  in  Queensland,  £3,985,197 ;  but  as  a  mere  statement  of  the  totad 
affords  but  little  idea  of  the  relative  production  in  the  various  states^ 
the  following  table  has  been  prepared  showing  the  value  of  production 
from  the  manufacturing  industries  per  head  of  the  population  in  eadi 
state : — 


SUta. 

1 

New  South  Wales 

£ 

10,061,756 

7,472,389 

3,985,197 

2.962.000 

£    s.  d. 
7    8  11 

Victoria    

6    5    3 

Qaeen&land 

South  Australia 

8    2    7 
8    5    6 

Western  Australia 

2,022,000 
648,000 

11  10    3 

Tasmania 

Commonwealth  

New  Zealand  

Australasia 

3  15    1 

27,191,342 
6,929,663 

7    5    2 
9    1     6 

34,121,005 

7  11    4 

The  above  table  shows  that,  in  proportion  to  population.  Western 
Australia  holds  the  premier  position  ;  but  this  is  due  to  the  higher 
prices  obtained  for  the  products  rather  than  from  any  great  develop- 
ment of  the  manufacturing  industries.  New  Zealand  stands  second, 
and  this  position  is  ample  evidence  of  the  great  expansion  which  has 
occurred  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  that  colony  during  the  last 
few  years.  Attention  has  already  been  directed  to  the  position  of 
Victoria,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  average  production  per 
head  of  population  in  that  state  can  be  £2  16s.  3d.  less  than  in  New 
Zealand,  as  the  published  figures  seem  to  indicate. 
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THE  high  rates  of  wages  which  have  generally  prevailed  in  Austral- 
asia and  the  cheapness  of  food  have  permitted  the  enjoyment  of 
a  great  degree  of  comfort,  if  not  of  luxury,  by  a  class  which  elsewhere 
knows  little  of  the  one  and  nothing  of  the  other ;  and  even  in  times 
of  trade  depression  and  reduced  wages  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the 
position  of  the  wage-earner  in  Australia  is  equal  to  that  occupied  by 
iiis  compeers  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Although  a  high 
standard  of  living  is  not  conducive  to  thrift,  saving  has  gone  on'  with 
marked  rapidity,  notwithstanding  the  industrial  disturbances  resulting 
from  the  great  strikes  and  the  bank  crisis  of  1893.  Some  idea  of  the 
rate  and  extent  of  this  accumulation  of  wealth  may  be  obtained 
from  the  tables  showing  the  growth  of  deposits  with  banks.  The 
banking  returns,  however,  afford  in  themselves  but  an  incomplete  view 
of  the  picture ;  it  should  also  be  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  people.  Both  of  these  subjects  are  dealt  with  in 
their  proper  places  in  this  volume,  and  these  evidences  of  the  social 
condition  of  the  people  need  not,  therefore,  be  further  considered  here. 


Newspapers  and  Letters. 

Few  things  show  more  plainly  the  social  superiority  of  a  civilized 
people  than  a  heavy  correspondence  and  a  large  distribution  of  news- 
papers.    In  these  respects  all  the  provinces  of  Australasia  have  for  many 
years   been  remarkable.      In  proportion  to  population  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  country  in  the  world  can  boast  of  a  larger  number  or  a 
better  class  of  newspapers  than  they  publish.     Great  advances  were 
made  in  this  respect  between  1871  and  1891,  but  the  rate  of  progress, 
both  in  number  and  in  excellence  of  production,  has  been  even  more 
rapid   since  the  year  last  named.      There  are  no  means  of  correctly 
estimating  the  number  of  newspapers  actually  printed  and  distributed 
in  the  States,  because  the  Post-office  carries  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the   circulation.      For  purposes  of  comparison  with   other  countries, 
however,   it  may  be  stated  that  during  the  year  1901  no  less  than 
121,000,000  newspapers  passed  through  the  Post-offices  of  the  various 
States,  giving  the  large  proportion  of  26  per  head  of  population.     In 
the    same     year  the  number  of    letters   and   post-cards   carried  was 
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273,582,000,  being  nearly  60  for  every  person  in  Australasia.  Ad 
examination  of  the  statistics  of  other  countries  shows  that  these  States 
stand  third  among  the  countries  of  the  world  in  the  transmission  of 
correspondence,  being  only  exceeded  by  the  United  ^ngdom  and  the 
Cnited  States  of  America  per  head  of  population.  The  following  table 
hows  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  quantity  of  postal 
matter  carried,  together  with  the  proportion  of  letters  and  newspapers 
carried  per  head  of  population  at  the  last  six  census  periods  : — 


Year. 

Letters  and  Poet 
Onla. 

Newflpapen. 

Letters 
per  head. 

Newspepers 
perbfad. 

1851 

2,165,000 

14,061,000 

30,435,300 

80,791,700 

183,694,900 

273,582,000 

2,150.000 
10,941,400 
17,252,700 
43.802,000 
95,879,760 
121,000,000 

4-7 
11-3 
15-7 
291 
47-9 
59-7 

4-7 

1861 

8-8 

1871 

1881 

1891 

8-9 
158 
26-0 

1901 

26*4 

There  are  983  newspapers  published  in  Australasia ;  306  in  New 
South  Wales,  of  which  92  are  published  in  Sydney  and  suburbs  ;  32S 
in  Victoria,  of  which  130  are  published  in  Melbourne  ;  115  in  Queens- 
land ;  46  in  South  Australia  ;  22  in  Western  Australia ;  16  in  Tasmania ; 
and  155  in  I^ew  Zealand. 


Parks,  Museums,  and  Art  Galleries. 

All  the  Australasian  capitals  are  liberally  supplied  with  parks  anJ 
recreation-grounds.  Ih  Sydney  and  suburbs  there  are  parks,  squares^ 
and  public  gardens  comprising  an  area  of  3,131  acres,  including  530  acre» 
which  form  the  Centennial  Park.  Then  there  is  the  picturesque  Natkma] 
Park,  of  36,320  acres,  situated  about  16  miles  from  the  centre  of  the 
metropolis;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  an  area  of  35,300  acres,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Hawkesbury,  and  distant  about  12  miles  from  the  railway 
terminus  on  the  northern  shore  of  Sydney  Harbour,  has  been  reserved 
for  public  recreation  under  the  name  of  Ku-ring-gai  Chase.  Thus 
Sydney  has  two  extensive  and  picturesque  domains  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  people  at  almost  equal  distances  north  and  south  from  the  city, 
and  both  accessible  by  railway.  Melbourne  has  about  5,400  acres  of 
recreation-grounds,  of  which  about  1,750  acres  are  within  the  city 
boundaries,  2,850  acres  in  the  suburban  municipalities,  and  800  acres 
outside  those  municipalities.  Adelaide  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  belt 
of  i)ark  lands,  and  also  contains  a  number  of  squares  within  the  city 
boundaries,  covering  altogether  an  area  of  2,300  acres.  Brisbane 
Hobart,   Perth,    and  the  chief  cities  of  New   Zealand  are  also  wdl 
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:,  provided  for  in  this  respect,  and  in  all  the  proruicial  towns  large  areas 
.  have  been  dedicated  as  public  parks.  There  are  tine  Botanic  Gardens  in 
.  %dney,  Melbourne,  Brisbane,  Adelaide,  Perth,  and  Hobart,  which  are 
included  in  the  areas  abo^ie  referred  to.  Each  of  these  gardens  has  a 
special  attraction  of  its  own.  They  are  all  well  kept,  and  reflect  great 
'    credit  upon  the  communities  to  which  they  belong. 

The  various  capitals  of  the  States,  and  also  some  of  the  prominent 
inland  towns,  are  provided  with  museums  for  the  purposes  of  instruction 
as  well  as  recreation;  and  in  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Brisbane,  Adelaide, 
Perth,  and  Hobart  there  are  art  galleries  containing  excellent  collections 
of  paintings  and  statuary.  All  these  institutions  are  open  to  the  public 
free  of  charge. 

Public  Chabitjes. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  features  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
Australian  communities  is  the  wide  distribution  of  wealth,  and  the 
consequently  small  proportion  of  people  who  are  brought  within  the 
reach  of  want.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  richest  country  of  Europe, 
only  nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  population  possess  property  of 
the  value  of  £100,  while  in  Australasia  the  number  is  not  less  than 
Afteen,  and  the  violent  contrast  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  which 
blots  the  civilization  of  the  old  world  is  not  observable  in  these  young 
States.  It  is,  unfortunately,  only  too  plain  that  a  certain  amount  of 
poverty  does  exist ;  but  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  an  hereditary 
pauper  class,  and  no  one  is  bom  into  the  hopeless  conditions  which 
characterize  the  lives  of  so  many  millions  in  Europe,  and  from  which 
there  is  absolutely  no  possibility  of  escape.  No  poor-rate  is  levied  in 
Australasia,  the- assistance  granted  by  the  State  to  able-bodied  men 
who  find  themselves  out  of  employment  in  times  of  depression, 
taking  the  form  of  payment,  in  money  or  in  rations,  for  work  done  by 
them. 

The  chief  efforts  of  the  authorities,  as  regards  charity,  are  directed 

towards  the  i*escue  of  the  young  from  criminal  companionship  and 

temptation  to  crime,  the  support  of  the  aged  and  iniirm,  the  care  of  the 

imbecile  or  insane,  and  the  subsidising  of  private  institutions  for  the 

cure  of  the  sick  and  injured  and  the  amelioration  of  want.     Even  where 

the  State  grants  aid  for  philanthropic  purposes,  the  management  of  the 

institutions  supervising  the  expenditure  is  in  private  hands,  and  in 

-addition  to  State-aided  institutions  there  are  numerous  charities  wholly 

maintained  by  private  subscriptions,  whose  efforts  for  the  relief  of  those 

whom  penury,  sickness,  or  misfortune  has  afflicted  are  beyond  all  praise. 

The  rescue  of  the  young  from  crime  is  attempted  in  two  ways — first, 

by  means  of  Orphanages  and  Industrial  Schools,  where  children  who' 

bave  been  abandoned  by  their  natural  guardians,  or  who  are  likely, 

from  the  poverty  or  incapacity  of  their  parents,  to  be  so  neglected  as  to 

render  them  liable  to  lapse  into  crim<»,  SLva  taken  care  of,  educated. 
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and  afterwards  apprenticed  to  some  useful  calling ;  and  second,  bf 
sequestering  in  Keformatories  children  who  have  already  comiaitted 
crime,  or  whose  parents  or  guardians  find  themselves  unable  to  control 
them  ;  but  the  accommodation  in  the  latter,  class  is  very  limited,  and 
might  well  be  extended. 

Although  more  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  settlement  oomniencerf 
in  Australasia,  its  resources  are  by  no  means  developed,  and  very  many 
men  are  at  work  far  away  from  the  home  comforts  of  everyday  life,  and 
from  home  attendance  in  case  of  sickness  or  injury.  Owing  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  occupations  in  which  a  great  part  of  the  adult 
male  population  is  employed,  accidents  are  very  common,  the  annual 
death-rate  being  about  8  per  10,000  living,  and  the  majority  of  the  cases 
treated,  especially  in  the  districts  outside  the  metropolitan  area  aie 
injuries  arising  out  of  accidents  to  men  following  hazardous  pursuits. 
Hospitals  are  therefore  absolutely  essential  under  the  conditions 
of  life  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  States,  and  they  are  accordingly 
found  in  every  important  country  town.  Below  will  be  found  the 
number  of  hospitals  in  each  State,  with  the  number  of  indoor  patients 
treated  during  the  year  mentioned,  and  the  total  expenditure  for 
the  same  year.  Unfortunately,  the  South  Australian  and  Westeni 
Australian  returns  are  defective,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  note  appended 
to  the  table  : — 


state. 

Year. 

Hcwpltals. 

IndooMJjttento  E«p^t„«, 

New  South  Wales... 

Victoria    

Qaeenaland 

1900 
190(M)1 
1901 

No. 

116 
50 
68 
8 
24 
12 

No.                £ 
30,502          163,633 
25,100      .    161,795 
19.194       ,    IsaTSI 

South  Australia 

Westeni  Australia. . . 
Tasmania 

1901 

1899-1900 

1900 

3,371* 
5,275t 
3,254 

20,104» 
I5,010f 
22,142 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  

1900 

278 
43 

86,786 
12,202 

503,465 
117,535 

Australasia  ... 

321 

98,088 

621,000 

*  Adelaide  Hospital  only. 


t  Perth  and  FremanUe  Hospitala. 


All  the  States  possess  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  whidi 
are  under  Government  control.  The  treatment  meted  out  to  the  inmfttss 
is  that  dictated  by  the  greatest  humanity,  and  the  hospitals  are  fitted 
with  all  the  conveniences  and  appliances  which  modem  science  points 
out  as  most  calculated  to  mitigate  or  remove  the  afiUction  from  which 
these  unfortunate  people  suffer.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
insane  patients  under  treatment,  the  total  expenditure  on  hospitals  fcr 
the  insane  during  the  year,  and  the  average  expenditure  per  inmate 
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under  treatment.     The  question  of  insanity  is  treated  farther  on  in  this 
chapter : — 


state. 


Iiuane 
Pfttients 
under  treat- 
ment. 


Total 
Ezpendltnie. 


New  Soath  Wales 

Victoria  

Qxxeenaland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand 

Australasia 


No. 
5,236 
5,166 
2,010 
1,192 
410 
469 


14,473 
3,155 


17,628 


£ 

115,791 

125,318 

43,665 

27,669 

6,537 

14,105 


333,085 
57,154 


390,239 


Average 

Expenditure  per 

Inmate  under 

treatment. 


£   8.  d. 

22  2  3 
24  6  1 
21  14  6 

23  4  3 
15  18  10 
SO    1  6 


23    0    3 
18    2    4 


22    2    9 


The  amounts  expended  on  Destitute  Asylums  and  Benevolent  Societies 
cannot  be  separated  from  other  items  of  expenditure  in  some  of  the 
States.  As  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  they  are  given  in  the 
following  table,  together  with  the  number  of  adult  inmates  of  the 
various  asylums  for  the  year  1900  : — 


SUte. 


New  South  Wales . 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia.... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


Commonwealth 


New  Zealand 


Australasia 


Inmates. 


Expenditore. 


£ 

131,830 

82,006 

53,224 

5,87a 

8,044 

6,653 


287,627 
37,693 


325,320 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  a  liberal  amonnt  of  outdoor  relief  is 
in  all  the  Australasian  provinces,  and  destitute  children  are  taken 
of,  either  by  being  supported  in  the  Government  institutions  or  by- 
being  boarded  out  to  persons  deemed  able  to  take  care  of  them  properly. 
As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  imperfect  returns,  adding  together 
the  amount  received  from  the  Government  and  the  amount  of  private 
subscriptions,  the  expenditure  in  the  whole  of  the  Australasian  States 
in  connection  with  all  forms  of  relief  and  in  aid  of  hospitals  and  other 
charitable  institutions  is  certainly  not  less  thaii  ^1,350,000  per  aniiQm. 
This  sum,  though  not  excessive  in  proportion  to  the  population,  may 
yet  appear  large  in  view  of  the  general  wealth  of  the  States,  whi^ 
should  preclude  the  necessity  of  so  many  seeking  assistance  ;  and  there 
is  the  risk  that  the  charitable  institutions  may  encourage  the  grovirth 
of  the  pauper  element,  for  while  free  quarters  and  free  food  are  so 
accessible  those  who  are  disinclined  to  work  ar^  tepipted  to  live  at  the 
public  expense.     It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  of  the  total  number 
of  persons  who  seek  hospital  relief,  less  than  one-half  are  natives  of  the 
States,  the  remainder  being  mostly  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  a  few  who  were  bom  in  a  European  country  or  in  China.     This, 
however,  cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  Australian 
bom.     The  inmates  of  the  institutions  referred  to  are  in  almost  all 
cases  aged  persons,  and  probably  not  more  than  half  the  number  of 
aged  persons  are  Australian  bom. 


Crime. 

In  all  the  states  proceedings  against  a  person  accused  of  an  offence 
may  be  initiated  either  by  the  arrest  of  the  culprit  or  by  summoning 
him  to  appear  before  a  magistrate.  Serious  offences,  of  course,  are 
rarely  dealt  with  by  process  of  summons ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  a  person  to  be  apprehended  on  a  very  trivial  charge, 
and  this  circumstance  should  not  be  forgotten  in  dealing  with  arrests 
by  the  police,  which  are  unusually  numerous  in  some  of  the  States. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  tlie  police  of  one  State 
are  disposed  to  treat  offenders  with  such  consideration  as  to  proceed 
against  them  by  summons,  and  how  far  those  of  another  State  are 
content  to  adopt  similar  action ;  for  in  most  of  the  provinces  the  records 
do  not  draw  a  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  cases ;  and  in  the 
table  given  on  page  699,  showing  the  number  of  persons  charged  before 
magistrates  in  each  State  during  the  year  1900,  offenders  who  were 
summoned  to  api)ear  are  included  with  those  an-ested,  except  in  th8 
case  of  Victoria,  whose  criminal  statistics. seem  to  deal  only  with  arrests. 
It  is  likewise  difficult  to  make  a  true  comparison  between  the  varioae 
States  in  the  matter  of  the  prevalence  of  crime,  for  there  are  a  number 
of  circumstances  which  must  considerably  affect  the  criminal  returns 
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and  modify  their  meaning.  The  first  of  these,  of  course,  is  the  question 
of  the  strength  of  the  police  force  and  its  ability  to  cope  with  law- 
lessness, which  must  be  decided  chiefly  by  the  proportion  of  undetected 
crime  which  takes  place  in  the  States.  The  policy  adopted  by  the 
chief  of  police  in  regard  to  trivial  breaches  of  the  public  peace  and 
other  minor  ofifences  against  good  order  must  also  be  taken  into 
consideration ;  and  then  there  are  considerable  differences  between  the 
criminal  codes  of  the  States,  and  in  the  number  of  local  enactments, 
breaches  of  which  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  minor  offences  taken 
before  the  Courts.  Also,  when  the  returns  of  the  lower  Courts  are  laid 
aside  and  the  convictions  in  superior  Courts  taken  up,  the  comparison 
is  afiEbcted  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  who  committed  the 
prisoners.  In  New  South  Wales,  for  example,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
lower  Courts  is  limited  to  imprisonment  for  six  months,  except  in 
regard  to  cases  brought  under  one  or  two  Acts  of  Parliament,  such  as 
the  Chinese  Restriction  Act,  prosecutions  under  which  are  very  few ; 
while  in  Victoria  a  large  number  of  persons  are  every  year  sentenced  in 
Magistrates'  Courts  to  imprisonment  for  terms  ranging  from  six  months 
to  three  years.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  in  any  comparison  drawn 
between  the  number  of  convictions  in  the  superior  Courts  of  New 
South  Wales  "and  of  Victoria,  the  former  State  must  appear  to  great 
disadvantage. 

An  investigation  into  the  differences  between  the  law  of  New  South 
Wales  and  of  Victoria  in  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates 
discloses  some  important  results.     Under  the  Victorian  Crimes  Act  of 
1890,  54  Victoria  No.  1,079,  it  is  provided  by  section  67  that  Justices 
may  try  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age  for  the  offence  of  simple 
larceny  or  for  any  offence  punishable  as  simple  larceny  no  matter  what 
the  vedue  of  the  property  in  question  may  be,  and  persons  over  sixteen 
years  of  age  where  the  property  said  to  have  been  stolen  is  not  of 
greater  value  than  £2  ;  and  it  is  further  provided  by  the  same  section 
that  if  upon  the  hearing  of  such  a  charge  the  Justices  shall  be  of  opinion 
that  there  are  circumstances  in  the  case  which  render  it  inexpedient  to 
inflict  any  punishment,  they  shall  have  power  to  dismiss  the  charge 
without  proceeding  to  a  conviction.     This  provision,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  is  likely  to  reduce  materially  the  number  of  convictions  for  larceny 
in  Victoria.     In  New  South  Wales,  on  the  other  hand,  the  law  does 
not  give  Justices  any  such  power.     In  every  case  where  the  offence  is 
proved  they  must  convict  the  accused  person,  although  in  the  case  of 
offenders  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  they  may  discharge  the  con- 
victed person  on  his  making  restitution,  or  in  other  cases  deal  with  him 
under  the  First  Offenders'  Act  and  suspend  the  sentence;  but  in  all 
such  cases  the  conviction  is  placed  on  record  and  is  accounted  for  in  the 
criminal  statistics  of  the  state.    Section  69  of  the  same  Victorian  Act 
gives  Justices  power  to  deal  with  any  case  of  simple  larceny,  or  of  larceny 
as  a  clerk  or  servant,  or  of  stealing  from  the  person,  when  the  accused 
pleads  guilty,  the  punishment  being  imprisonment  for  any  term  not 
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exceeding  twelve  months ;  while  in  New  South  Wales  the  law  does  not 
give  Justices  the  power  to  deal  with  such  cases  when  the  property  alleged 
to  have  been  stolen  exceeds  the  value  of  £20.     This  section  must  theore- 
fore  tend  materially  to  reduce  the  number  of  cases  committed  for  trial 
in  Victoria  for  the  offences  mentioned,  although  in  all  such  cases 
Justices  may  commit  the  accused  person  if  they  think  fit  to  do 
Furthermore,  it  is  provided  by  section  370  of  the  Crimes  Act  of  1890 
that  suspected  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  capital  or  transport- 
able felony  elsewhere  and  are  found  in  Victoria  may  be  arrested  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  three  years  in  the  case  of  a  male,  and  fior 
one  year  in  the  case  of  a  female.     Such  a  protective  provision  is  in 
force  in  some  of  the  other  provinces  as  well  as  in  Victoria,  and  its 
absence  in  New  South  Wales  has  made  that  state  the  chosen  refuge 
of  many  of  the  criminals  of  the  other  states  ;   for  there  they  may  lay 
their  plots  in  peace  and  enjoy  immunity  from  arrest  until  the  polioe 
discover  some  proof  of  their  complicity  in  fresh  crime  or  can  charge  tliem 
with  being  in  possession  of  property  which  may  reasonably  be  regarded 
as  having  been  stolen.     It  is  not,  however,  only  in  respect  to  senous 
offences  that  the  law  of  Victoria  differs  from  that  of  New  South  Wales* 
for  under  the  Victorian  Police  Offences  Act  of  1890  drunkenness  in  its^ 
is  no  crime,  and  must  be  allied  with  disorderly  conduct  before  the  person 
may  be  punished.     These  statements  all  go  to  show  in  what  important 
respects  the  criminal  statistics  of  the  states   must  differ  from  each 
other,  and  how  great  care  must  be  taken  in  making  comparisons. 

The  number  of  persons  arrested  during  the  year  1900,  together  with 
the  proportion  per  10,000  of  the  population  for  four  of  the  Conrnaon- 
wealth  states,  is  given  below.  The  returns  from  the  other  states  do  not 
show  apprehensions  separately. 


sute. 


New  South  Wales 

Victona    

Queensland , 

Tasmania 


No.  of  Arretts. 


27,682 

27,568 

17,886 

1,820 


Per  10,000  of 
Popolation. 


204 
231 
365 
105 


Taking  into  consideration  only  the  more  serious  crimes,  such  as 
offences  against  the  person  and  against  property,  including  for^geiy,  the 
rates  for  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania,  were  respectivelT 
47,  30,  and  32  per  10,000  of  the  population. 

During  the  year  1900,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered,  159,992  pereont 
were  charged  before  magistrates  in  Austrabisia,  123,990  being  summarilj 
convicted  and  32,493  discharged,  while  3,509  were  committed.  Th» 
returns  of  each  of  the  Commonwealth  States  and  New  Zealand  will  be 
found  below.     It  should  be  explained  that  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand 
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and  Western  Australia  each  charge  is  counted  as  a  separate  person — 
a  proceeding  which,  of  course,  tells  against  those  provinces ;  while  in 
Victoria  the  returns  only  deal  with  arrested  persons,  no  record  being 
published  of  the  summons  cases  dealt  with  in  that  state  : — 


Penons 
charged. 

Summarily  dealt  with. 

Ck>mmitted. 

state. 

Diachargfed. 

Ck>nvlcted. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

56,590 
27,568 
24,364 

6,536 
14,863 

5,381 

8.430 
8,609 
3,697 
1,010 
4,668 
1,124 

47,017 

18,384 

20,112 

5,384 

9,925 

4,179 

1,143 
576 

Dne^i^n^limd  ...  -  T ... , 

555 

South  Australia 

142 

Western  Australia    ... 
Tasmania    

270 

78 

Commonwealth . . . 
New  Zealand 

135,302 
24,690 

27,538 
4,955 

105,001 
18,989 

2,763 
746 

Australasia 

159,992 

32,493 

123,990 

3,509 

Taking  the  whole  of  Australasia,  rather  more  than  thirty-five 
persons  out  of  every  thousand  were  charged  before  magistrates  during 
the  year  1900 — a  figure  which  compares  favourably  with  the  rates  for* 
previous  years.  Only  three  states — Western  Australia,  Queensland, 
and  New  South  Wales — exceed  the  average  amount  of  disorder  and 
crime  as  disclosed  by  the  police  court  returns.  The  very  large  propor- 
tion of  adult  males  to  the  population  of  the  first-named  state,  and  its 
present  industrial  conditions,  place  it,  of  course,  in  quite  an  exceptional 
position  ;  while  in  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  there  are  greater 
floating  populations,  from  the  ranks  of  which  a  large  percentage  of 
offenders  is  drawn,  than  in  the  other  states  which  have  better  records. 
The  province  with  the  least  disorder  and  crime  is  South  Australia,  where 
the  persons  answering  to  charges  in  the  lower  Courts  only  form  18*14  per 
thousand  of  the  population.  Next  come  Victoria  with  23*10  per  thousand ; 
Tasmania,  with  31*18 ;  and  New  Zealand,  with  32*33  ;  while,  as  before 
stated.  Western  Australia,  Queensland,  and  New  South  Wales  have  the 
highest  proportions,  namely,  84*65,  49*69,  and  41*78  per  thousand 
respectively.  In  the  case  of  Western  Australia,  the  returns  leave  little 
doubt  that  there  has  been  a  large  influx  of  criminals  from  the  eastern 
states,  because  the  rate  is  70  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  Queensland, 
the  next  state.  The  rate  is,  however,  unduly  increased  by  including 
the  charges  brought  against  the  aborigines,  and  also  from  the  fact 
thatw  as  stated  before,  each  offence  is  counted  as  a  separate  person;  but 
in  the  absence  of  any  exact  statistical  information,  there  is  no  option 
but  to  use  the  figures  presented.     In  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria, 
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ttboat  every  ninety  persons  charged  are  accused  of  100  offences, 
jissuming  the  same  ratio  to  hold  in  Western  Australia,  it  is 
that  if  these  two  mentioned  factors  were  excluded,  the  rate  in  Western 
Australia  would  be  about  74  per  1,000.  The  New  Zealand  rate  is  also 
affected  by  the  last-mentioned  circumstance.  The  following  table 
shows  the  proportion  of  persons  charged  before  magistrates  in  each 
.state  during  the  year ;  also  the  percentages  of  the  persons  discharged^ 
convicted,  and  committed  of  the  whole  number  charged  : — 


state. 

Persons 

charged 

per  1,000  of 

population. 

Percentages  of  total  persons  charged. 

Discharged. 

Convicted. 

Summarily 
dealt  with. 

Committed. 

New  South  Wales    

Victoria 

41-78 
2310 
49*69 
18*14 
84*65 
31*18 

14-90 
31*22 
1517 
15*45 
31*40 
20*89 

83-08 
66*69 
82*53 
8-2*38 
66*78 
77-66 

97-98 
97*91 
97-70 
97*83 
98*18 
98-55 

2*02 
2-09 

On  wiwlftn*!     ...--,-,,,,-- 

2-30 

South  Australia 

2-17 

Western  Australia    

Tasmauia    

1-82 
1-45 

• 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

36-11 
32*83 

20*35 
20*07 

77*61 
76-91 

97*96 
96-98 

2^ 

Australasia 

35*47 

20-31 

77-50 

97-81 

2-19 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  out  of  every  hundred  persons 
charged  before  magistrates  in  Australasia  in  1901,  97*81  were  sum- 
marily dealt  with,  20*31  being  discharged  and  77-50  convicted,  while 
only  2-19  were  committed  to  higher  courts.  The  state  with  the  highest 
percentage  of  cases  summarily  disposed  of  and  the  smallest  proportion  of 
committals  was  Tasmania ;  while  Victoria,  although  the  magistrates  there 
have  a  much  wider  jurisdiction,  showed  a  slightly  smaller  proportion  of 
cases  summarily  dealt  with  than  New  South  Whiles.  This  was  without 
doubt  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  already  pointed  out,  summons  cases,  which 
usually  cover  minor  offences,  are  not  included  in  the  criminal  statistics 
of  the  first-mentioned  state.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Victorian  retum.s 
should  show  a  very  high  percentage  of  cases  summarily  disposed  of;  ftir 
an  inspection  of  the  statistics  discloses  the  fact  that,  owing  to  thL<i 
wider  jurisdiction,  the  magistracy  of  the  state,  in  1900,  sentenced 
^  persons  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  161  to  periods  between  one  year 
And  two  years,  and  280  to  terms  of  six  months  and  under  one  year. 
Many  of  these  persons,  had  they  been  tried  in  New  South  Wales, 
would  have  been  convicted  in  higher  courts.  Another  important  point 
to  be  noted  is  that  Victoria  and  Western  Australia  have  bv  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  discharges,  and  if  the  theory  be  dismissed  as 
untenable  that  the  police  in  those  states  are  more  prone  to  charge 
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persons  on  insufficient  grounds  than  in  the  other  states,  it  must  be 
concluded  that  the  magistrates  of  Victoria  and  Western  Australia  deal 
more  leniently  with  accused  persons  than  is  the  case  elsewhere;  indeed, 
80  far  as  Victoria  is  concerned,  it  has  already  been  abown  that  the 
Crimes  Act  of  1890  provides  for  the  discharge  without  conviction  of 
persons  found  guilty  of  certain  offences.  The  lowest  proportion  of 
discharges  is  to  be  found  in  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales,  which 
also  have  the  highest  percentage  of  summary  convictions ;  and  the- 
figures  testify  to  the  stringency  with  which  the  criminal  laws  are 
administered  in  those  states. 

Of  the  159,992  persons  brought  before  magistrates  during  the  year 
1900,  only  26,960  were  charged  with  offences  which  can  fairly  be 
classed  as  criminal,  the  overwhelming  majority  being  accused  of 
drunkenness  and  other  offences  against  good  order,  and  of  breaches  of 
Acts  of  Parliament,  which  have  a  tendency  to  multiply  to  a  great 
extent.  Por  present  purposes  the  accused  persons  may  be  divided  as  in 
the  table  given  below^  offences  against  the  person  and  against  property 
being  regarded  as  serious  crime.  Of  course,  amongst  the  other 
offenders  are  to  be  found  a  few  charged  with  grave  misdemeanours,  but 
against  these  may  be  put  trifling  assaults,  which  are  included  with 
crimes  against  the  person  : — 


AU 
Offenders. 

Serious  Offenders. 

Minor 
Offenders. 

state. 

Affftinst 
the  Person. 

Against 
Property. 

TbtsJ. 

Kew  South  Wales  

56,590 
27,568 
24,364 

6,536 
14,863 

5,381 

4,115 
],139 
1,937 

417 
1,037 

368 

5,770 
2,378 
2,552 

598 
1,767 

676 

9,885 
3,517 
4,489 
1,015 
2,804 
1,044 

46.705 

Victoria    

24,051 

QaeenjBland  

19,875 

South  AuAtralia  

6,521 

Western  Australia 

12,0.59 

Tasmania 

4,337 

Commonwealth 

Kew  Zealand   

135,302 
24,690 

9,013 
1.526 

13,741 
2,680 

22,754 
4,206 

112,548 
20,484 

"•"**'■'*'           »— — ~ 

.   Australasia 

159,992 

10,539 

16,421 

26,960 

133,032 

This  examination  into  the  nature  of  the  offences  explains  in  some 
measure  the  comparatively  unfavourable  position  of  New  South  Wales 
as  shown  by  the  previous  tables ;  for  of  the  56,590  accused  persons 
in  that  state,  the  minor  offenders  numbered  46,705,  or  82 '5  per  cent. 
No  doubt  the  large  number  of  trivial  cases  in  New  South  Wales  i& 
accounted  for  by  the  greater  strictness  of  police  administration'. 
Victoria  shows  87-2  per  cent,  of  minor  offenders,  but  in  consequence  of 
a  difference  in  the  tabulation  of  the  returns  its  position  is  not  nearly  so 
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favourable  as  it  appears  to  be  on  the  surface.  In  New  South  Wales; 
and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  in  most  of  the  other  states,  a  person  accused 
of  two  or  more  offences  is  entered  as  charged  with  the  most  serious  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law ;  while  in  Yictona  he  is  entered  as  charged  ^th 
the  first  offence  committed,  any  others,  however  serious,  arising  out  of 
his  capture,  being  left  out  of  consideration.  For  example,  if  a  person 
is  arrested  for  drunkenness,  and  he  assaults  his  captors  whOe  on  the 
way  to  the  station,  he  is  entered  in  the  returns  of  New  South  Wales,  as 
they  are  here  presented,  as  charged  with  an  offence  against  the  person, 
and  thereby  helps  to  swell  the  amount  of  serious  crime;  but  in  Victoria 
he  is  entered  as  charged  with  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct,  and 
the  charge  of  assault,  on  which  he  may  be  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a 
term  of  imprisonment,  is  not  disclosed.  This  fact  must  therefore  be 
taken  into  account  in  comparing  the  proportions  of  the  various  classes 
of  offenders  per  thousand  of  population,  which  are  appended  : — 


state. 


Per  thousand  of  population. 


All 
Offenders. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queensland  

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Commonwealth 
l^ew  Zealand  

Australasia  


41-78 
23-10 
49-69 
1814 
84-65 
3118 


3611 
32-33 


35-47 


Serious  Offenders. 


Andnst    j    Ajpainst 
the  Person,  i  Property. 


3-04 
0-95 
3-95 
1-16 
5-91 
2-13 


240 
2-00 


2-34 


4-26 

2 -GO 
5-20 
1-66 
10-06 
3-92 


3-67 
3-51 


3*64 


Total. 


7-30 
2-96 
916 
2-82 
15-97 
6-06 


607 
5-51 


5-98 


Minor 


34-48 
20*15 
40-54 
15-32 
68-68 
25-13 

30*04 
26-82 

29-49 


It  will  he  seen  that,  relatively  to  population,  the  state  with  the  large«t 
number  of  serious  offenders  was  Western  Australia,  which  had  a  pro- 
portion of  15-97  per  thousand.  Queensland  followed  \k4th  a  pro- 
portion of  916,  while  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania  occupied 
third  and  fourth  positions  with  7*30  and  6-05  per  thousand  respectively. 
The  rate  of  New  Zealand  was  5-51  per  thousand,  while  that  of  Yictoria 
is  set  down  at  2*95,  and  South  Australia  closes  the  list  with  2*82. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  crime  of  the  principal  states 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  males  of  such  ages  as  contribute  to  the 
ranks  of  offenders ;  but  the  records  unfortunately  do  not  give  sufficient 
data  to  enable  such  a  comparison  to  be  made.  In  explanation  of  the 
position  of  Western  Australia,  it  is  well  known  to  the  police  of  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales — and,  indeed,  the  fact  is  proved  by  the  records 
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of  the  prisoners  received  into  Fremantle  gaol — that  a  large  number  of 
crimimJs  have  left  those  states  for  the  west  during  the  last  few  years. 

About  one-third  of  the  minor  offenders  of  Australasia  are  charged 
with  drunkenness.  From  the  table  given  below  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
all  the  states  59,605  cases  of  drunkenness  were  heard  during  the  year 
1900,  convictions  being  recorded  in  51,920  cases,  or  87*11  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number.  The  state  with  the  highest  number  of  cases 
relatively  to  population  was  Queensland,  the  rate  of  which  was  18*87 
per  thousand  persons,  followed  by  Western  Australia  with  17*48,  New 
South  Wales  with  15*51,  and  Victoria  with  1 3 -30,  while  Tasmania  was  last 
with  a  rate  of  only  4*82  per  thousand.  The  figures  for  Victoria,  however, 
only  refer  to  apprehensions,  information  respecting  persons  summoned 
to  answer  a  charge  of  drunkenness  not  being  available,  while,  as 
already  pointed  out,  drunkenness  in  itself  is  not  a  crime  in  that  state, 
but  must  be  aggravated  by  disorderly  conduct.  In  the  case  of  Western 
Australia,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  proportion  of  adult  male 
population  h  very  high.  From  the  figures  showing  the  number  of  con- 
victions, it  will  be  seen  that  the  magistrates  of  that  state  and  of 
Victoria  take  a  somewhat  lenient  view  of  this  offence,  and  only  record 
convictions  in  about  57  and  62  per  cent,  of  the  cases  respectively, 
while  in  the  other  states  the  percentage  ranges  from  89-7  to  99-9  : — 


Stato. 

Ohargos  of 
Drunkennev. 

Gonvictioiu. 

Per  1,000  persoDi. 

Total. 

Percenter 
of  Charges. 

Charge!. 

Convic- 
tions. 

New  South  Wales    

21,003        20-001 

99-51      i    16-61 
62-07      !    1.^-30 

15-43 

Victoria ,. 

15,878 
9,254 

9,856 
0.241 

8-26 

QueensUuid    

99-86 
97  11 
66-68 
89-66 

18-87 
6-24 

17-48 
4-82 

18-85 

Soath  Australia 

2,249     1     2.184 

6  06 

Western  Australia  

3.070 
832 

1,740 
746 

9-91 

Tasmania    

4*32 

Commonwealth 

N«w  Zealand  

52,286 
7,319 

44,668 
7.252 

85-43 
99-08 

13-96 
9-59 

11-92 
9-50 

Aastralasia    

59,605 

51,9-20 

87-11      1    1.^-22 

11-51 

1 

A  return  showing  only  the  number  of  cases  of  drunkenness  is  not,  how- 
ever,  a  safe  index  of  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors,  for  a  great  deal  depends 
on  the  state  of  the  law  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  administered,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  maintenance  of  the  law  intended  to  preserve  public 
decency  will  always  be  less  strict  in  sparsely-settled  country  districts 
than  in  larger  centres  of  population  where  the  police  are  comparatively 
more  numerous,  if  not  in  proportion  to  the  population,  at  least  in  pro- 
portion to  the  area  they  have  under  their  supervision ;  and  further,  will 
vary  according  to  the  diverse  nature  of  the  duties  performed  by  the 


yQ4  fiocuL  casDimnL 

police.  The  qaantitj  of  intoxicants  oonsmncd  per  htMd  is  anotfacr 
index  of  tbe  hi^its  of  oommnnitiee  living  under  like  oonditicHis ;  bvl 
oompuiJBons  so  based  shonld  not  be  pushed  to  extremes,  for,  as  has 
often  been  pointed  oat,  the  l&i^er  part  of  the  alcohol  whieh  enters  into 
consomption  is  that  consnmed  bj  the  popnlation  who  are  not  drunkards. 
The  average  quantity  of  intoxicants  nsed  in  each  state  during  tbe  tliree 
years  ended  1900,  is  given  below,  wines  and  beer  being  rednoed  to 
their  equivalent  of  proof  spirit.  Ilie  consumption  of  the  various  kinda 
of  intoxicants  will  be  found  in  the  cluster  on  "  Food  Supply  and  Cost 
of  Living": — 

Proof  GdOoos  of 
Alcohol  per  head  of 


New  South  Wales 2-33 

Victoria 2'«3 

QueeDsfauid 2« 

Sooth  AnstnOia 2-12 

Western  Anstnlia   4-98 

Tmansnia   1*81 

NewZeslsiid I'M 

Australasia 2*48 

The  strength  of  the  police  force  in  each  of  the  states  and  Kew 
Zealand  at  the  end  of  1900  is  given  below.  These  figures  show  the 
importance  which  must  be  attadbed  to  police  administration  when 
studying  the  question  of  drunkenness. 

p^j^  InhalN.   ■  Am  to 


MetropoiitBa'    Oooato-.           TouL       !    ^g  ^dSSS^ 

.  ^  j  j  j 

I        Ka      ,        No.      I        No.           No.  6q.iiiik«. 

New  South  Wales  !        888      j       1,254    t       2,142          632  248 

815  12D 


Victoria 735  730  1,485 

QneenslaDd '  202  |  664  .  866 

South  Australia 173  i  219  ,  392 

Western  Australia  150  i  346  .  496 


566  1,007 

911  4.1-26* 

354  2  8*^1 

Tasmania    !  53      i  192    1  250    !      690  ""lS7 


Commonwealth 2,206  3,405    |       5,611     |      668  873 


New  Zealand 61      ,  526    .  587 


Australasia 2,267      I       3,031     •       6,918 


1,301  199 


128  783 


*  Indading  Northern  TerritOTy. 


A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  police  forces  of  the  various  states 
will  be  found  below.  The  greater  number  of  mounted  troopers  in  those 
states  where   very    large  and  thinly-populated  districts  have  to   be 
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controlled,  tends  to  make  the  average  cost  somewhat  higher  than  in 
the  other  provinces  : — 


state. 

Total  Co0t 
of  Police  Force. 

Avenge  Oosl 
per  Ck>n8table. 

Average  Cost 
per  Inhabitant. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
384,442 
272,496 
182,446 

73,925 
113,859 

37,452 

£     8.    d. 
179    9    7 
186    0    1 
210  13    6 
188  11    8 
229  11     1 
149  16    2 

8.    d. 
6    8 

Victoria  

4    7 

Queensland 

7    5 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia    

4     1 
13    0 

Tasmania 

4    4 

Commonwealth  ... 
New  Zealand 

1,064,620 
116,420 

189  14    9 
198    6    8 

5    8 
3    1 

Australasia 

1,181,040 

190  11    0 

5    3 

The  record  of  cases  heard  before  a  Court  of  Magistrates  cannot  be 
regarded  as  altogether  a  trustworthy  indication  of  the  social  progress 
of  Australasia,  because,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  it  includes  many  kinds 
of  offences  which  cannot  &irly  be  classed  as  criminal,  and  the  number  of 
these  has  a  tendency  to  increase  with  the  increase  of  local  enactments. 
The  committals  for  trial,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  convictions  for 
crime  in  the  Superior  Courts  may  be  regarded  as  much  more  conclusive 
on  the  question  of  the  progress  of  society  or  the  reverse.    In  some  respects . 
even  this  evidence  is  misleading,  for,  as  already  shown,  in  the  less  popu- 
lous provinces  there  are  no  Courts  intermediary  between  the  Magistrates' 
and  the  Supreme  Courts,  so  that  many  offences  which  in  New  South 
Wales,  for  example,  are  tried  by  a  jury,  are  in  some  of  the  other  provinces , 
dealt    with   by   magistrates;   and  even  in  Victoria,  where  there  are 
Courts  of  General  Sessions,  magistrates  have  a  much  wider  jurisdiction 
than  in  New  South  Wales.    But  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  decrease 
of  serious  crime  in  Australasia  as  a  whole,  the  proportion  of  committals . 
and  of  convictions  in  Superior  Courts  may  fairly  be  taken;  and  this 
information  is  given  below.     It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  forty  years, 
from  1861  to  1900,  the  rate  of  committals  per  thousand  of  p<)pulation 
has  dropped  from  2-2  to  0*8,  and  of  convictions  from  1*3  to  0-5  : — 


Tear. 


Per  1,000  of  Population. 


Ckunmlttala. 


Convictions  in 
Superior  Courts. 


1861  .. 

1871  .. 

1881  .. 

1891  .. 

1900  .. 


2-2 
1*4 
1-2 
11 
0-8 


1-3 

0-8 
0-7 
0$ 
0-5 


2  T 
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In  noting  these  facts  and  oomparing  the  TesnltB  witih  those  ofataiaed  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  same  period,  it  must  not  be  fofgotten  tliftt 
some  of  the  provinces  of  Australasia  have  been  compelled  graduaUv 
to  reform  a  portion  of  their  originaJ  population,  and  that  in  the  case 
of  states  such  as  Victoria  and  Queensland,  not  originally  peopled  in 
21  ny  degree  by  convicts,  the  attractions  of  the  gold-fields  have  dravn 
within  their  borders  a  population  by  no  means  free  from  criminid 
instincts  and  antecedents.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  steady  progress 
made  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  exceedingly  satisfactory,  and  the 
expectation  may  not  unreasonably  be  entertained  that  the  same  im- 
provement will  be  continued  until  the  ratio  of  crime  to  population 
will  compare  favourably  with  that  of  any  part  of  the  world. 

Below  will  be  found  the  number  of  convictions  in  the  Superior  Courts 
of  each  state,  at  decennial  periods  from  1861  to  1891,  as  well  as  for 
the  year  1900 :— 


state. 

1S61. 

1871. 

18R1. 

IWL 

1 

1 
1 

New  South  Wales    

437 

846 

24 

62 

35 

127 

628 
511 
91 
91 
65 
74 

1,066 

332 

92 

213 

61 

51 

964 

729 

232 

90 

44 

63 

755 

Victoria 

374 

Queensland 

8^8 

8oath  AuBtnUia    

g2 

Western  Aiutralia   

156 

Tasmania    

1 

1 

25 

v/oniniQinwoaltn  .•....•*. 

1,531 
100 

1,460 
162 

1,815 
270 

2,122 
276 

1.670 

New  Zf^aland. 

369 

AnfltralaAiA 

1,631 

1,622    ' 

2,085 

2,398 

2,039 

The  following  table  gives  a  classification  of  the  offences  for  which  the 
accused  persons  were  convicted  during  1 900  ;  also  the  rate  of  convictions 
and  of  committals  per  1,000  of  population.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
rate  of  convictions  in  the  Superior  Courts  of  Victoria  is  0'31  per 
thousand  ;  but  if  the  persons  who  received  sentences  of  over  six  months' 
imprisonment  at  the  hands  of  magistrates-  were  taken  into  account,  the 
proportion  would  be  as  high  as  that  of  m«st  of  the  other  states. 
Tasmania  and.  South  Australia  have  smaller  proportion  of  convictions 
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in  Saperior  Courts  than  Yietoritf;  bnt  ia  those  twcfr  ytfovifioesi  as 
4ilready  pointed  out,  no  intermediate  Courts  exist  :•— 


Con\iotioiit  in  Boperlor  CoarU. 

Stete. 

CaMsiflcation  of  Off«no«. 

All 
C6uvictions. 

Per  1,000 
Population. 

Committala 

per  I.OOu 

of 

r 

Against 

the 
Penon.. 

Against 
Property. 

Other. 

POIRllatlOB. 

Ifew  South  V\  ales 

Ectopia   

<iueen8laiid 

•Sottth  Australia  ^ 

Western  AoBtralis 

^aansiiia 

217 

112 

78 

13 

37 

1          6 

1   .. 

487 

248 

191 

85 

88 
13 

71 

14 
11 

4 
31 

6 

765 
374 
278 

82 
158 

25 

0-58 
0-31 
0-57 
0-23 
0-89 
0-16 

0*84 
0-48 
1-32 
0*39 
1-54 
0-4^ 

Commonwealth .. . . 

Ifew  ZealBJid 

Australasia 

1 

79 

1,072 
371 

137 
19 

1,870 
389 

0-45 
0*48 

0-74 
0-98 

540 

1 

1,348 

158         2,039 

1 

0-45 

0-78 

There  w  no  doubt  that  New  South  Wales  would  appear  to  much 
greater  advantage  in  a  oompsrison  of  crime  statistics  if  there  existed 
in  that  state  any  law  preventing  the  entrance  of  criminals,  such  as  is 
rigidly  enforced  in  most  of  the  other  provinces.  That  there  is  ground 
for  this  assertion  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  whereas  in  New  South  Wales 
offenders  bom  in  the  state  only  formed  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  appre- 
hensions in  1900,  in  Victoria  47  per  cent,  of  arrested  persons  were  of 
local  birth ;  while  at  the  census  of  1901  the  element  of  the  population 
of  local  birth  was  fairly  equal,  being  72*1  per  cent,  for  New  South 
Wales  and  72-9  for  Yictmia* 

The  punishment  of  death  is  very  seldom  resorted  to  except  in  cases 
of  murder,  though  formerly  such  was  not  the  case.  Thus  the  number 
of  executions  steadily  declined  from  151  during  the  decade  1841-50 
to  66  during  the  ten  years  1881-90.  In  South  Australia  the  extreme 
penalty  has  been  most  sparingly  inflicted,  there  having  been  only 
11  executions  in  the  thirty  'years  which  closed  with  1900.  The 
Ibllowing  tabl'e  shows  the  number  of  exeoutions  in  each  province  during 
Nbch  decade  oi  the  50  years  ended  1890,  also  those  which  t9ok  place  in 
1691-95  and  1896«-1900.  Queensland  was  incorporated  wiDh  New 
louth  Wales  until  the  end  of  1859,  thou^  Yiotoria  became  a  separate 
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colony  in  1851.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  retams  are  defectire 
far  as  Western  Australia  is  concerned : — 


State.                 1841-M. 

1861-40. 

iwi-7a 

isn-80L 

1881-9a 

1 

New  South  Wales 

I    68 



*83 

1" 

47 

7 

34 
14 

27 

18 

23 

16 

13 

2 

""5 
8 

15  7 

16  1 

Victoria      

41     1         19 

12           4 

South  Anstralia  ... 
Western   Australia 
Tivnnania    . ,    x 

12 

• • • - •• 

Mi 

6 

"■3 
12 

2           1 
6         10 
1 

New  Zealand  

1 

1           5 

Total    

151      r        124     1        Ilfi 

85 

66 

53         28 

MVS.            f 

The  returns  relating  to  the  prisons  of  the  states  are  in  some 
verj  incomplete.  The  prisonera  in  confinement  at  anj  specified  time 
may  be  divided  into  those  who  have  been  tried  and  sentenced,  those  who 
are  awaiting  their  trial,  and  debtom  The  returns  of  five  of  the  states 
allow  of  this  distinction  being  mada  The  number  and  dassificatioD  of 
prisoners  in  confinement  on  the  31st  December,  1900,  were  as  foUow  : — 


State. 

1 

Tried  Mid 
Seotonoed. 

Awmitinc 
TriaL 

Debton. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

1,791 
1,088 
521 
210* 
492 
627 

106 
80 
42 
10 
16 
41 

2 

1,899 
1,168 

Queensland    

563 

South  Australia    

220 

Western  Australia  ... 

508 

New  Zealand 

568 

Total  

4,629 

295                2 

4,926 

•  iDclading  debtors. 


The  returns  of  Tasmania  do  not  enable  the  distinction  made  in  the 
above  table  to  be  drawn,  but  there  were  108  prisoners  in  Tasmanian 
gaols  at  the  end  of  1900 ;  so  that  the  total  number  of  persons  in  con- 
finement in  the  gaols  of  Australasia,  at  the  close  of  1900,  may  be  stated 
as  5,034,  equal  to  1*12  in  every  thousand  of  the  population. 


Suicides. 

The  total  number  of  persons  who  committed  suicide  in  Anstrmlasia 
during  1900  was  491 — 402  males  and  89  females — corresponding  to  a 
rate  of  1*09  per  10,000  living.  The  table  below  shows  the  niimber 
of  deaths  and  the  rates  in  each  state,  in  five-year  periods  since  1870. 
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It  is  believed  that  the  actual  number  of  suicides  is  even  larger  than  is 
shown  in  the  tables,  especially  during  recent  years;  for  there  is  a  growing 
disposition  on  the  part  of  coroners' juries  to  attribute  to  accident  what  is 
really  the  result  of  an  impulse  of  self-destruction. 

Total  number  of  deaths. 


Bute. 


18n-76. 


1876-SO. 


New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria 

Qaeensland  

South  Australia    .. 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania    

l^ew  Zealand 

Australasia  ... 


212 
446 
72 
79 
3» 
28 
89* 


1881-85. 


1886-00. 


1891-03. 


297 
505 
141 

93 
7 

37 
195 


368 
463 
179 
146 
23 
27 
261 


1886-1900 


1,275       1,467 


578 

713 

638 

630 

292 

349 

134 

156 

22 

73 

43 

63 

267 

339 

1.974 

2,323 

874 
565 
400 
192 
157 
63 
340 


2,591 


Death  rate  per  10,000  living. 


Vew  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia    .. 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Aostralasia  ... 


•78 
1-17 
100 
•81 
•29* 
•54 
•72« 


•90 
1-23 
1-38 
•77 
•50 
•68 
•91 


I 


•87 
102 
1-33 

-99 
146 

•44 

•99 


•98 


112 

119 

1-33 

1-21 

1^08 

095 

1-62 

1-69 

1-71 

•87 

•92 

107 

1^05 

2-25 

1-99 

•63 

•85 

0-79 

•89 

1^03 

0*92 

1-12 

116 

1-18 

•  Four  >ear»— 1872-75. 

The  experience  of  Australasia  agrees  with  that  of  other  countries, 
namely,  that  the  tendency  to  self-destruction  is  increasing.  From  the 
table  above  it  is  seen  that  the  rate  has  been  slowly  but  steadily  advancing 
since  1870.  Tasmania  has  always  had  the  lowest  rate,  while  in  New 
Zealand  the  rate  is  now  about  equal  to  that  in  England,  where  it  is 
092  per  10,000  living.  Up  to  1893,  the  three  first  named  states  ir 
the  table  exhibited  the  highest  rates,  Queensland  coming  first ;  but 
since  that  year  Western  Australia  has  shown  the  largest  proportional 
number  of  victims  by  suicide,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  relatively  large 
number  of  males  in  the  state,  since  males  are  three  or  four  times  as 
prone  to  take  their  own  lives  as  females. 

The  means  of  committing  suicide  most  favoured  in  all  the  states, 
are  poisoning,  drowning,  shooting,  which  is  more  common  now  than 
formerly,  and  hanging  amongst  males,  and  poisoning  and  drowning 
amongst  females. 
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iLLBOmMACY. 

lU^tiiDate  births  ara  rather  numeraiw  in  tlMMie  ala^  tbe  tol0 
number  in  the  whole  oi  Australasia  during  .1900  faeiiig  7>1^  equal 
to  5 '91  per  cent,  of  the  total  births.  The  following  table  shows  the- 
number  of  illegitimate  births  whioh  hare  ooourred  in  each  state  and 
New  Zealand  in  quinquennial  peiiods  since  1870,  and  the  proportioo 
per  cent,  of  total  births  : — 

Total  Number  of  lilegitiauite  Births. 


Steie. 


New  South  Wales 

Viotoria 

QueenslaQd     

South  Australia   .. 
Weetem  Australia 

Taamania  

New  Zealand 


18TI-76. 

1876*60. 

1881-86. 

lass^M. 

1891-06. 

Australasia 


4,969 

5,401 

6,949 

V,OT7v 

11,875 

4,222 

6,646 

6,491 

8,485 

9,858 

%4Q 

1,447 

1,990 

8.117 

X,616 

•  •• 

•  ■  • 

1,222 

1,381 

1,677 

•  •  « 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  t » 

402: 

«  ■  • 

•  ■  ■ 

762+ 

911 

1,186 

523* 

2,027 

2,S31 

3,011 

3,443 

•  •  • 

*•  • 

20,245 

26,189 

31,807 

8,dS5 
4.219 
1.787 
1,13^ 
1,322 
4.196 


Pbofortion  per  cent,  of  Total  Births. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia   .., 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania   

New  Zealand 


Australasia 


4  09 

4-22 

4-86 

4-90 

6  01 

310 

4-27 

4-68 

4-89 

5  45 

2-89 

3-85 

4  06 

4-44 

4-83 

••  • 

•  *  ■ 

216 

2-50 

2-98 

••• 

•  •  » 

•■•• 

•  •  • 

475* 

* .  ■ 

•  •  • 

4-35+ 

3-84 

4-68 

1-36* 

2-30 

2-93 

3-20 

3-77 

•  ■ « 

■  •  • 

3-90 

4-35 

5-06     1 

6*88 
6-57 
6-92 
3-76 
5H)6 
6-65 
4-43 


5-67 


*  Three  years— 187^75.    f  Four  yean— 1882-86.    ;  Four  yean— 1892-95. 

It  is  seen  that  New  South  Wales  has  always  been  in  ihe  nnenvial}!^ 
position  of  exhibiting  the  liighest  propwtioan  of  iHegitimate  butlis^ 
although  up  to  1890  it  was  oloselj  followBd  bj  Yiotocu.  Sinee  1890^ 
however,  the  rate  in  New  South  Wales  has  increased  very  vapidlj,  mst 
ako  in  Queensland,  which  now  stands  second.  In  all  the  states 
illegitimacy  is  on  the  increase ;  and  whereas  less  than  twenty  years  ago- 
each  pi-ovince  had  a  lower  rate  thsn  prevailed  in  England,  they  all, 
with  the  exception  of  South  Australia,  have  now  a  higher  rate. 

The  increase,  however,  is  more  apparent  than  real,  since  the  generml 
decline  in  the  birth-rate  affects  tibe  proportion  of  illegitimates.  For 
instance,  the  birth-rate  in  1881-85  was  35*21  per  thousand  of  popalationY 
compared  with  27*31  per  thousand  in  1896-1900.  If  the  rate  had  natr 
declined,  the  births  in  the  last  five  yean  would  have  been  770,545, 
the  illegitimate  rate  4*40  per  cent. 
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The  iollowiiig  table  shows  the  proportion  of  iUegilimate  births  in  the 
TJnited  Kingdom,  and  in  the  chief  ooantries  of  Eurqpe,  baaed  on  the 
eaqperienoe  of  the  latest  five  years  available,  the  ^gures  referring,  in 
most  cases,  to  the  period  1895-9.  In  a  majority  of  the  European 
oovmtries  illegitimaK^  appears  to  be  on  the  increase. 


Ooonliy. 

Illttdtinmto 

filctiM 
per  o«nt. 

Ooantiy. 

lUefrltinrnte 

Births 

per  cent. 

BnglsiMl  and  Wales... 

415 

6-97 

2-65 

9^1 

7-84 

14-00 

12-90 

14-55 

Hwniflurv  ............... 

9-01 

■  aiM^wa  J     ■...• 

Fianoe 

8*26 

TreUmil    

Belffiam    

8*51 

Germany 

Netherlaiida 

Swetei 

Norway    ..... 

2-71 

Prmiia   

JO-90 

Bavuia •• 

7*35 

Austria  

Italy ^ 

634 

DnroBCB. 

The  question  of  divorce  is  one  of  much  interest  to  AiistralaflUk, 
as  Bome  of  the  states,  especially  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  now 
offer  great  facilities  for  the  dissolntion  of  the  marriage  bond.  The 
general  opinion  was  that  such  facilities  were  calculated  to  increase 
divorce  to  an  extent  that  woald  prove  hurtful  to  public  morals  ;  and  so 
far  as  the  experience  of  New  South  Wales  was  concerned,  for  the  first 
few  yeai-s  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  multiplying  the  grounds  on  which 
divorce  could  be  granted,  the  fear  did  not  seem  to  be  altogether  ground- 
less ;  for  in  1893  the  number  of  decrees  nisi  grairted  rose  to  305,  from 
102  in  1892,  and  in  1900  was  sbill  as  high  as  216.  When,  however,  it 
is  remembered  that  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the  change  in  law  to 
dissolve  marriages  the  bonds  of  which  would  have  been  broken  long 
before  under  other  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  little 
ground  for  the  fear  that  this  somewhat  alarming  increase  would  con- 
tinue, and  it  was,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  find  a  deeline  in  1900. 
In  Victoria,  where  a  very  similar  law  came  into  operation  in  1890, -the 
nnmber  of  divorces  increased  considerably,  immediately  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  although  not  to  the  alarming  extent  experienced  it.  New 
South  Wales. 

In  New  South  Wales,  under  the  Matrimonial  Causes  Act  of  1873, 
the  chief  grounds  on  which  divorce  was  granted  were  adultery  acfter 
marriage  oh  the  part  of  the  wife,  and  adultery  with  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  the  husbiuid.  Under  the  Act  of  1892  and  the  Amending 
Act  passed  in  1893  petitions  for  divorce  can  be  granted  for  the 
.following  causes,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned : — Husbwnd  «. 
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Wife. — Desertion  for  not  less  than  three  years  ;  habitual  drunkenness 
and  neglect  of  domestic  duties  for  a  similar  period ;  refusing  to  obey  an 
order  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights ;  being  imprisoned  under 
sentence  for  three  years  or  upwards ;  attempt  to  murder  or  inflict 
grievous  bodily  harm,  or  repeated  assault  on  the  husband  within  a 
year  preceding  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition.  Wife  v.  Hu^>an<L — 
Adultery,  provided  that  at  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  suit  the 
husband  is  domiciled  in  the  state ;  desertion  for  not  less  than  three 
years ;  habitual  drunkenness  with  cruelty  or  neglect  to  support  for  a 
similar  period ;  refusing  to  obey  an  order  for  restitution  of  conjugal 
rights  ;  being  imprisoned  for  three  years  or  upwards,  or  having  within 
five  years  undergone  Tarious  sentences  amounting  in  all  to  not  less  than 
three  years  ;  attempt  to  murder  or  assault  with  intent  to  inflict  grievons 
bodily  harm,  or  repeated  assault  within  one  year  previously.  Belief 
can  only  be  sought  on  these  grounds  should  the  petitioner  have  been 
domiciled  in  the  state  for  three  years  or  upwards  at  the  time  of 
instituting  the  suit,  and  not  have  resorted  to  the  state  for  the  purpose 
of  having  the  marriage  dissolved.  In  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  divorces  are  granted 
principally  for  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  and  adultery  coupled 
with  desertion  for  over  two  years  on  the  part  of  the  husband. 

In  the  subjoined  table  will  be  found  the  actual  number  of  divorces 
and  judicial  separations  granted  during  each  of  the  years  1894-1900. 
It  will  be  seen  that,  taking  the  states  as  a  whole,  with  the  exception  of 
that  for  1898,  the  rate  for  1900  is  the  lowest  shown  in  the  table  : — 


1884. 

1885. 

188C. 

1887. 

188S. 

IS88. 

1900. 

State. 

> 

s 

Judicial 
Separation. 

Divorces. 

Judicial 
Separation. 

Divorces. 

Judicial 
Separation. 

Divorces. 

Judicial 
Separation. 

• 

Judicial 
Separation. 

■ 

Judicial 
Separation. 

Ml 

s  rt 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria     

313 

81 
6 

• 
14     801     11 

2       85        . 

234 

106 

3 

6 

1 
3 

8 
2 

2 

1 

•  • 

24B 

117 

10 

3 

4 

5 

33 

418 

18 

•  ■ 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

1 
16 

247  1    17   232 
87  '     --  '105 

17 
2 

I 

•  • 

•  ■ 

16 

219     14 
J3 

Queensland  

..      1     4 

•  • 
■  ■ 

1 

7 
7 
3 

4 
32 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

2 

10 

11 

3 

4 
46 

411 

12       I 

South  Australia 

5  !    1        fi 

7       1 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

1 

6 

20 

431 

•  • 

•  • 

4 
21 

2 
4 

18 

16      . 
4 

New  Zealand   

36       2 
3S8     1^ 

35       3 

■ 

410  1  17 

1 

387  1    20 

88 

480  1  19 

Totals 

Divorces  and    separations 
per  10,000  marriages . . 

4 
11 

62 
32-3 

4. 
1( 

B6 
98-8 

44 

14 

M 
14*2 

4. 
16 

S8 

0-fl 

41 
IS 

57 

7-7 

4< 

14 

17 
2*3 

4U 
138^ 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  decrees  of  dissolution  of 
marriage  and  judicial  separation  granted  in  each  state,  in  quinquennial 
periods  since  1871,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  procure  the  information. 
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Divorce  was  legalised  in  New  South  Wales  in  1873,  and  the  figures  of 
that  state  for  1871-75  only  cover  the  two  years  1874  and  1875. 


sute. 


1871-76. 


I 


1876-80. 


1881-85. 


> 

s 


•s 


1886-90.       1801-06. 


1896- 

looa 


II 


o 

s 


<2 


New  South  Wales . 

Victoria    

Qneensland 

South  Aastralia  . . . . 
Western  Australia . 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 


I  •  •  •    •  I 


*••••«••••••••• 


21 

33 

4 

22 

•  •  • 

9 


Australasia 


89 


... 

87 

•  •  • 

116 

6  212 

12 

1087;  66 

6  41 

2  74 

8  124 

9 

441  10 

1   14 

•  ■  • 

5 

2  26 

3 

26  3 

3 

36 

2 

31 

10  23 

2 

30  2 

•  •  « 

1 

1 

5 

...   o 

« ■  • 

9  ... 

•  •  • 

9 

•  • « 

9 

...   16 

2 

21'  2 

•   • 

•  •  •     •  •  • 

• 

• «  • 

• 

■  •  • 

♦..  IllO 

6 

101'  14 

1 

1715'  86 

1 

10 

187 

5  240 

26  618 

I 

33 

1178  69 

608,     4 

42;    6 

34!    3 

27,  ... 

20   ... 

232  24 


2041105 


*  InfonnatioD  not  avmOable. 


Taking  the  figures  given  in  the  foregoing  table,  and  comparing  them 
with  the  number  of  marriages  celebrated  during  the  same  periods,  the 
rates  of  divorce  for  the  individual  states,  per  10,000  marriages,  will  be 
found  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  rate  for  New  South  Wales  is 
higher  than  that  of  any  country  of  the  world  except  the  United  States 
and  Switzerland : — 


SUM. 


1871-76. 


1876-80. 


1881-86. 


1886-90. 


1801-05. 


1S86- 
1900. 


New  South  Wales    I  t23-6 

Victoria 160 

Queensland    8*0 

South  Australia  33*6 

Western  Australia  

Tasmania   27*4 

New  Zealand  1  *... 


33-6 

32*6 

64*8 

272*3 

16-9 

24-4 

31*1 

119-6 

187 

6-0 

19-0 

21-4 

34-6 

331 

24*3 

29-9 

20-6 

44*8 

63-6 

38-6 

220 

18*0 

36*4 

50-8 

* 

•  •  • 

• 

•  •  • 

63-6 

66-9 

271-6 
130-6 
30-4 
33*8 
34-2 
36-7 
96*9 


*  Information  not  available.       1 1874  and  1875  onlj-, 


From  the  appended  statement,  which  sets  forth  the  latest  divorce 
rates  of  the  countries  for  which  accurate  statistics  ai*e  obtainable,  such 
rates  being  calculated  on  an  experience  of  ten  years  wherever  possible,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  marriages  dissolved  in 
Australasia  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  British  Empire,  but  that  the  rate 
for  these  provinces  as  a  whole  is  largely  exceeded  by  a  number  of  foreign 
oountries.     Of  countries  where  divorce  laws  are  in  force,  no  reliable 
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statistioB  ore  available  for  Dmnnark,  Hnngaiy,  &imia,  jmd 
Italy  and  Portugal  divopw  19  aot  reoogniseil  by  law  : — r 


Oountey. 


Divorcet 
per  10,000 


Canadian  Doniinioii ... 

United  Kingdom  

Norway  

Austria  AM>per 

Greece ^,,.. 

Belgium  

Sweden   ....^ 


4 
11 
16 
48 
SO 
81 
87 


OapeColoi^    

NetherlandB 

Germany  

Roumania ^^^^^ 

SwitEerlaad ^^ 

United 


■>**«•»»••■ 


98 
103 
165 
ISO 
204 
432 
612 


In  the  United  States  oi  America  no  general  system  of  registration  (^ 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages  is  in  force.  For  the  puipose  of  com- 
parison, the  marriage-rate  of  that  country  has  been  assumed  to  be  6*50 
per  1,000  of  mean  population,  and  on  that  basis  the  20,660  divarces> 
granted  annually  during  ten  years  would  give  an  average  of  not  lesa 
than  612  per  10,000  marriages. 

In  the  Dominion  of  Canada  divorce  was,  under  t^e  Union  Act^ 
assigned  to  the  Federal  Parliament ;  but  those  provinces  which  had 
established  divorce  courts  before  the  accomplishment  of  federation  were* 
permitted  to  retain  the  jurisdiction  which  they  already  exercised.  In 
the  remaining  provinces  no  divorce  courts  have  been  established  since 
the  constitution  of  the  Dominion,  and  divorce  can  only  be  obtained  by 
legislation,  the  matter  being  dealt  with  in  each  case  as  an  ordinary 
private  Act  of  Parliament,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the 
Senate  requires  the  production  of  such  evidence  in  support  of  tiie 
application  for  relief  as  would  be  deemed  sufficient  in  a  coiurt  of  law. 


Insanity. 


The  number  of  insane  persons  in  Australasia,  under  official  cognizance 
in  the  various  Grovemment  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane, 
at  the  end  of  1900  was  14,846,  equal  to  3*29  per  1,000  of  the  popu- 
lation, or  corresponding  to  one  insane  person  in  every  304.  This  rate  is 
above  that  prevailing  in  England,  where  one  person  in  every  313  is 
officially  known  to  be  insane. 

An  inspection  of  the  table  given  below  of  the  inn&e  peraoiM,  both 
male  and  female,  in  each  state  and  New  Zealand  on  81st  Deoenbcr^ 
1900,  and  the  rate  per  1,000  inhabitants  of  each  sex,  will  ^^fnltwft  (^ 
fact  that  the  rate  of  insanity  varies  greatly  in  the  different  provnioe^ 
and  that  the  rate  for  males  is  everywhere  higher  than  that  for  fgmak'u. 
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Biattt. 


Number  of  Inmne, 


Halet. 


Total. 


P«r  1,000  of  PqpnlaUQn. 


HiiM. 


Feaoalee. 


Total 

PWMIIB. 


New  South  Wales 

Vletoria ^ 

QaeeDfllimd 

South  AuBtnlU  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania  

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand 

Australasia 


2,655 

2,386 

1,008 

677 

197 

215 


1,741 

2,113 

621 

401 


190 


7,028 
1,581 


8,609 


5,146 
1,091 


6,237 


4,396 

3-72 

2-72 

4,390 

8-74 

8-62 

1,719 

4-00 

2-87 

978 

314 

2-27 

277 

1-72 

1-31 

406 

238 

«dO 

12.174 

3-54 

2-92 

2,672 

3*93 

3  02 

14,846 

3-60 

2-94 

3-25 
8-69 
3-51 
2-71 
1-68 
2-a5 


3-25 
3-50 


3-29 


Victoria  has  the  highest  general  rate,  with  3*69  per  l^OOOl,  Queens> 
land  coming  next  with  3 '51,  cloeely  followed  by  New  Zealand  with 
3 '50.  Next  comes  New  South  Wales  with  3-25 ;  Soath  Australia  with 
2*71 ;  Tasmania  with  2*35  ;  while  Western  Australia  shows  the  lowest 
proportion  with  1'56  ])er  1,000.  Queensland  shows  the  highest  rate 
for  males  with  4*00  per  thonsand,  and  Victoria  with  3*62  per  thousand 
has  the  largest  proportion  of  females. 

There  is  one  remarkable  difference  between  the  Australasian 
states  and  Great  Britain,  namely,  that  in  England  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  insanity  is  found  amongst  women,  whereas  in  Australasia 
it  is  found  amongst  men. 

In  England  the  rate  per  1,000  males  in  1900  was  3-16,  and  per  1,000 
femaleB  3*55.  In  Australasia  the  greatest  disproportion  was  in  Queens* 
land,  where  the  male  and  female  rates  were  respectively  4*00  and  2-87 
per  1,000.  The  smallest  difference  between  the  sexes  is  found  in  thoBf» 
states  where  the  male  population  follow  in  greater  proportion  what  may 
he  termed  the  more  settled  pursuits.  In  Tasmania  the  excess  of  the 
male  over  the  female  rate  was  only  0O8  and  in  Victoria  0'12. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  insanity  is  slowly  but  steadily  in> 
creaaing  in  the  states,  as  it  is  in  the  United  Kingdom  ajid  other  coun- 
tries. In  England  the  rate  has  risen  from  2-92  per  1,000  of  population 
in  1884  to  3*36  in  1900,  and  in  Scotland  a  similar  rise  has  taken  place 
from  2-75  .per  1,000  in  1864  to  3-47  in  1^00.  In  Ireland  the  rate  has 
riseai  from  2*50  per  10,000  of  the  population  in  1880  to  4*70  per 
10,000  in  1900.  The  greater  part  of  this  increase  is  no  doubt  rightly 
attributed  to  an  improrement  in  the  administration  of  the  Commit- 
miers  in  Lunacy,  by  which  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
siimber  of  cases  existent  in  the  country  has  been  gained ;  but  the 
steady  growth  of  the  rate  in  reoeivt  years,  wlien  statistical  information 
has  been  brought  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection,  plainly  points  to  the 
fiMst  that  the  advanoe  of  civilisation,    with    the  increasing  strain  to 
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which  the  straggle  for  existence  is  subjecting  body  and  mind,  has 
one  of  its  results  in  the  growth  of  mental  disease.  In  all  the  states  of 
Australasia,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Tasmania,  there  is  seen  the 
same  state  of  affairs  as  the  insanity  returns  of  Great  Britain  disclose, 
although  the  conditions  of  life  press  much  more  lightly  on  the  indivi- 
dual here. 

The  experience  of  the  various  states  is  fairly  represented  in  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  average  number  of  insane  in  («u;h 
state  per  1,000  of  population,  arranged  in  three  five-years  periods  : — 


1880-90. 

1891-06. 

ltf96-190a 

SUte. 

Rate  per 

1,000 

of  Population. 

Rate  per 

1,000 

of  Population. 

Rate  per 
1,000  of 

New  South  Wales... 

2-76 
3-35 
2-54 
2-46 
2-85 
2-51 

2-82 
3-43 
3-06 
2-56 
1-94 
2-38 

3*09 

Victoria  

3*66 

Queensland 

3-36 

South  AiJistralia 

2*70 

Western  Australia    

1*40 

Tasmania 

2-34 

Commonwealth 

2-90 
2-78 

3-00 
3-05 

3*16 

New  Zealand 

3-35 

Australasia 

2-89 

3-01 

3-19 

The  only  states  where  the  rate  is  diminishing  are  Western  Australia 
and  Tasmania.  In  Western  Australia  the  hospital  accommodation  is 
limited,  and  thereby  many  insane,  especially  males,  doubtless  escape 
notice. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  trade  depression  experienced  a  few  years  ago 
throughout  Australasia,  was  the  cause  of  an  increase  in  insanity ;  and  at 
first  sight  it  looks  as  if  tliis  were  so,  because  since  1892  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  population  detained  in  asylums. 
But  looking  at  the  rates  of  admissions  this  view  does  not  seem  to  be 
altogether  borne  out.     Probably  one  effect  of  depressed  times  is   to 
3end  to  the  asylums  a  number  of  harmless  but  demented  persons  who, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  be  supported  by  their  relatives.  .  In 
England  and  Wales  it  is  found  that  the  increase  in  insanity  has  taken 
place  amongst  those  who  are  termed  the  **  pauper  "  class — that  is,  those 
whose  relatives  are  not  in  a  position  to  support  them  after  they  lose 
their  reason.     On  the  other  hand,  the  admissions  in  prosperous  times 
are  kept  up  by  insanity  either  directly  or  indirectly  induced  by  the 
indulgence  which,  commonly  follows  high  wages  and  large  gains. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  annual  number  of  admissions 
and  readmissions  into  the   asylums  in  each  state,  and  the  rate  per 
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1,000  of  population,  during  each   of  the  two   quinquennial  periods 
1891-95  and  1896-1900 :— 


0 

1891-95. 

1896-1900. 

state. 

Average 

Number  of 

AdmlMionfl  per 

aanum. 

Rate  per  1,000 
of  Population. 

Average 

Number  of 

Admissions  per 

annum. 

Bate  per  1,000 
of  Population. 

New  South  Wales 

676 
697 
264 
224 
35 
65 

0-56 
0-60 
0-64 
0-67 
0-53 
0-48 

764 
734 
304 
214 
101 
67 

0*58 

Victoria   

0*62 

OneenfflAnd 

0*65 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia    

0-60 
0-65 

Tasmania 

0-40 

Commonwealth 

1,961 

0-59 

0-77 

2,184 
546 

0'60 

New  Zealand 

508 

0*74 

« 

Australasia 

2,469        1         0-62 

2,730 

0-62 

The  table  shows  that  on  the  whole  the  rate  of  admissions  has  remained 
constant  throughout  the  decade,  and  that  while  there  has  been  a 
decrease  for  the  last  five  years  in  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New 
Zealand,  all  the  other  states  show  increases,  the  rate  in  Western 
Australia  rising  from  0-53  per  1,000  in  1891-5  to  065  in  1896-1900. 

The  next  table  shows  the  total  number  of  patients  who  were  dis- 
charged from  the  asylums  during  the  ten  years  1891-1900,  either  on 
account  of  recovery,  permanent  or  temporary,  or  on  account  of  death, 
and  the  proportion  borne  by  each  to  the  total  number  who  were  under 
treatment  during  the  period. 


SUte. 


Total  under 
Treatment. 


Disebarired — recovered 
or  relieved. 


Number. 


Per  cent,  of 
total  under 
treatment. 


Died. 


Nxunber. 


Per  cent,  of 
total  under 
treatment. 


Now  South  Wales... 

Victoria  

Qneenslaiid 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 
Tasmania    

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand 

Australasia 


10,306 

10,924 

3,926 

3,021 

804 

1,013 


3.528 
3,076 
1,267 
1,203 
329 
292 


29,994 
7,070 


37,064 


9,695 
2,258 


11,953 


34-23 
28-16 
32-27 
39-82 
40-92 
28-82 


32-32 
31-94 


2,343 
3,248 
904 
751 
162 
285 


32  25 


7,693 
1,287 


8,980 


22-73 
29-73 
23-03 
24-86 
2015 
2813 


25-65 
18-20 


24-23 


It  is  seen  that,  of  the  total  number  under  treatment,  32*25  per  cent, 
were  discharged  either  partially  or  wholly  recovered,  and  that  24*23 
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per  cent.  died.  Westera  Australia  shows  the  highest  propdrtiOQ  cf 
recoveries,  and  Victoria  the  lowest,  while  New  Zealand  has  the  lowest 
^ieath-rate,  and  Victoria  the  highest  Speaking  generaUj,  it  ia  esti- 
mated that  of  the  persons  who  are  discharged  from  the  asjlimifl  in 
Australasia,  some  28  per  cent,  suffer  a  relapse  and  are  readmitted  ; 
und  it  may  be  said  that  out  of  every  1,000  persons  who  are  admitted 
for  the  first  time,  420  will  recover,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  remaining 
580  will  only  be  terminated  by  death. 

Very  little  information  is  available  as  to  the  exciting  or  prediapoaiog 
causes  of  insanity  in  the  different  states.  New  South  Wales  being  the 
only  one  concerning  which  there  is  complete  information.  But  that 
.state  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  whole,  as  the  customs  and 
conditions  of  living  do  not  vary  greatly  in  any  of  them,  and  the  static 
ment  below  enables  a  comparison  to  be  made  with  the  principal 
assigned  causes  of  insanity  in  England  and  Wales.  The  chief  causes 
-stated  in  proportion  to  the  average  annual  number  of  admissions. 


Gauss. 


New  South 
Wales. 


and  wales. 


NewS<nitlii 
Wales. 


jand 


Domestic  trouble,  Adverse  circumstances, 
Mental  anxiety 

Intemperance  in  drink 

Hereditary  influence,  ascertained;  Congenital 
defect,  ascertained    

Pregnancy,  Lactation,  Parturition,  and  Puer- 
peral state.  Uterine  and  Ovarian  dis- 
orders, Puberty,  Change  of  life 

Previous  attacks 

Accident,  including  Sunstroke  

Old  Age  

4^)ther  Causes  ascertained 


per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

12-0 

13-6 

13-1 

161 

18-9 

4-ir 

151 

210 

179 
171 

14  0 

13-7 

16-9 

6-6 

4*9 

1-5 

6-8 

5-5 

4*9 

29-9 

22-4 

261 

percent. 

14*3 
7  8 

232 


12-t 

18-2 

0-6 

6-3 

17-5 


Intemperance  in  drink  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  most  fruitful 
cause  of  in.sanity  in  Australasia,  and  although  it  does  bear  the  highest 
proportion  of  known  causes  amongst  males,  it  is  not  nearly  so  common 
a  cause  as  in  England.  Amongst  females,  the  chief  causes  of  insanity 
in  the  states  are  hereditary  influence  and  pregnancy,  &c.  Hei-editary 
influence  and  congenital  defect,  in  England  and  Wales,  bear  the  largest 
proportion  of  known  causes,  both  amongst  males  and  females,  and  it  is 
believed  they  are  responsible  in  New  South  Wales  for  many  more 
than  the  number  shown  in  the  table,  and  that  of  the  unknown  causes 
the  great  majority  should  be  ascribed  to  hereditary  influences.  The 
small  proportion  of  cases  set  down  to  these  two  causes  is  simply  due 
to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  knowledge  of  the  family  history  of  a  large 
liumber  of  the  people  in  Australasia. 
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Habitations. 

The-  latest  inSormation  available  ooncemiDg  the  habitations  of  the 
people,  is  that  obtained  at  the  census  of  1901,  when  inquiry  was  made 
on  the  householders'  schedules  respecting  the  dwelhngs  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  inloEmation  sought  was  in  respect  to  whether  a  building 
.•was  occapied,  unoccupied,  or  in  course  of  construction;  the  material  of 
which  it  was  built,  and  the  number  of  rooms  which  it  contained.  The 
tabulation  was  not  made  with  the  same  degree  of  completeness  in  all 
thestartos;  but  so  ^  as  comparative  figures  can  be.  .given.. they  are 
shown  below : — 


Caaai  of  Dwelling. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Viotoria 


Queen 
land. 


South  [Weetern 
Aui-        Aus- 


tralia. 


tMHiu 


Tas-    I    New 
inonia.  iZealand. 


Inhabited  . . . 
TJnlnhahUed 
Being  built  . 


Total 


262,602 

14,881 

1,438 


288,771 


241,410 

11,629 

fll7 


1»»7S7 

1.670 

« 


69,866 

6,640 

858 


268.656 


100,407  j    75,854 


4tH606 

2,268 

201 


60,970 


84,166 

2.187 

118 


38,470 


168»8i8 

10,880 

866 


170,698 


*  Information  not  available. 


The  mttterials  of  wbich  tibe  dwellings  in  each  state  were  constructed 
are  shown  in  the  following  table,  so  far  as  the  particular  are  available. 
In  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  Western 
Australia,  the  information  is  shown  for  all  dwellings ;  in  the  other 
statea  for  inhabited  dwellings  only.  Dwellings  made  of  canvas  are  most 
numerous  in  Western  Australia,  Queensland,  and  New  South  Wales. 
The  large  numbers  of  men  living  in  tents  engaged  in  mining  in  Western 
Australia,  and  in  mining  and  on  railway  extensions  in  the  two  last 
mentioned  states,  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  totals  shown  in  this 
class. 


Material. 


New 

South 

Wales. 


Victoria. 


Oueens- 
laud. 


South 
Aus- 
tralia. 


Western 
Aus- 
tralia. 


Tas- 
mania. 


New 
Zealand. 


Stone  

Brick 

Concrete,  Pis^ 

Iron,  metal  

Wood 

Lath  and  Plaster 

Mud,  bark 

Owivas  (Indudlnif  tents) 
Others  and  unspecified  . 

Total   . 


10,798 

8,469 

800 

46,186 

8,981 

1      8,059 

92,879 

63,627 

2,248 

18,479 

8,871 

1,626 

1,526 

•  •  •  • 

2,664 

1,164 

5,880 

1,887 

6,216 

2,787 

6,690 

V    23,663 

140,482 

)  167,112 

77,419 

9,471 

12,296 

^4,962 

J    •  •  «  « 

'            •  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

*  •  •  • 

•  •  *  • 

2,896 

■  ■  •  * 

■  •  ■  • 

496 

1,804 

8,874 

8,423 

9,609 

1.564 

18,628 

869 

8,886 

8,021 

2,946 

768 

496 

2,585 

868,771 

1 

241,410 

98,787 

75,854 

60,970 

86,470 

r     7.194 

^.  ■  ■   •  • 

^^  •  •   •  » 

/  143,618 

^  •  ■  •  ■ 

^  •  •  •  • 

1,522 
6,116 
1,448 


168,898 
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The  number  of  rooms  is  given  below  for  all  houses,  whether  occupied  or 
unoccupied,  in  the  case  of  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Tasmania, 
and  Western  Australia ;  for  the  other  states  the  figures  refer  to  inhabited 
dwellings  only : — 


Dwellings,  with- 


New 
South 
Wales. 


vi,tori..:<tr 


South 

Wettern 

Ike- 
mania. 

AlM- 

tnlia. 

Aue- 
tnlia. 

One  room 

Two  rooma 

Three  and  four  rooms   

Five  and  six  rooms 

Seven  to  ten  rooms 

Eleven  to  fifteen  rooms 

Sixteen  to  twenty  rooms 

More  than  twenty  rooms 

Number  of  rooms  unspecified . . . . 
Tents,  ftc. 

Total  


7,915 

16,276 

79,866 

98,641 

48,844 

6,928 

1,612 

1,205 

5,889 

7,096 


268,771 


6,841 

11,470 

80,076 

84,914 

48,242 

5,616 

1,157 

909 

8,763 

8,428 


241,410 


8,606 

2,902 

14,485 

2,9tt 

5,782 

6,776 

7,808 

8,5X0 

26,108 

81,180 

17,278 

18,028 

81,924 

24.061 

7,819 

8,ias 

16,168 

^11,088 

2,888 

4,158 

2,104 
548 

647 
226 

\ 

5- 1.968 

529 

/ 

209 

/ 

428 

849 

612 

2,6SS 

12,555 

•  ■  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  «  ■ 

98,787 

76,854 

60,970 

»,47D 

r 
j 


18,20 

10.40 
45,ti» 

52.68S 

86,542 
5Ci 


156^888 


In  the  case  of  those  states  where  no  information  is  given  in  the  table 
respecting  tents,  <&c.,  the  returns  are  incorporated  in  the  first  two  lines 
of  ^  the  tabla  From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
Australasia  there  are  over  5  persons  to  every  occupied  houses 
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THE  earliest  date  for  which  there  is  reliable  information  in  reganl 
to  the  shipping  of  the  States  now  constituting  the  Commonwealth 
of  Austrtdia,  and  also  of  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  is  the  year  1822. 
Since  that  time  the  expansion  of  the  trade  has  been  marvellous,  and 
although  population  has  increased  at  a  high  rate,  yet  the  growth  of 
shipping  has  been  even  more  rapid.  In  the  table  given  below  the 
increase  in  tho  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  may  be  traced.  The 
shipping  of  New  Zealand  is  treated  separately,  and  all  tonnage  of  this 
colony,  of  course,  is  shown,  but  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
figures  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  include  the  interstate  traffic, 
and  are,  therefore,  of  little  value  in  a  comparison  between  the  shipping 
trade  of  Australia  and  that  of  other  countries,  as  the  vessels  plying 
between  the  various  States  represent  merely  coasting  trade  when  the 
Commonwealth  is  considered  as  a  whole.  This  distinction  is  kept  in 
view  throughout  this  chapter,  as  well  as  in  the  succeeding  one  dealing, 
with  commerce : — 


Oommonwealth  of  Austmlia. 

New  Zealand. 

Year. 

Entered  and  Cleared. 

Year. 

Entered  and  Cleared. 

Veasela. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1822 

268 

2,676 

4,780 

9,174 

11,836 

14,403 

16,987 

18,638 

147,869 

662,347 

975,959 

2,425,148 

3,689,643 

8,109,924 

16,235,213 

26,197,436 

1822 
1841 
1851 
1861 
1871 
ISSl 
1891 
1901 

1 

1841 

1851 
1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1901 

560 
1,142 
1,438 
1,527 
1,481 
1,379 

112,149 
403,336 
540,261 
833,621 
1,244,322 
,  2,139,180 

z 
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In  the  year  1822  all  tlie  setileiiients  on  the  mainland  were  comprised 
in  the  designation  of  New  South  Wales,  and  as  late  as  1859  Queensr 
land  formed  part  of  that  State.  Thus  an  exact  distribution  of  shipping 
amongst  the  States  comprising  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  can 
be  made  only  for  the  period  subsequent  to  the  year  last  named.  Sudi 
a  division  of  the  total  tonna^  entered  and  cleared  is  made  in  the  follow- 
ing table  for  the  five  census  years  commencing  with  1861 : — 


Total  Tbniiage  Entered  and  C9Mred. 


State. 

1861. 

745,696 
1,090,002 
44.645 
199,881 
115,256 
280,218 

1871. 

1881. 

1881. 

1 

1901. 

Commonwealth  of  AustnJift— 
New  Sooth  Wales 

1,600.470 

1,856,025 

93,296 

887,026 

187,717 

216*160 

2,786.500 

2,412,584 

882,491 

1.850,601 

285,046 

888,762 

5,604,286 

4,715,160 

997.118 

2,788,580 

,      1,045.655 

'      1,014,600 

8,521.2$* 

Victoria  

«.715,4B1 

Qnmmfllaml 

1.6B5,S9n 

South  AoatnOia    

4,127,90s 

Western  Austnlia    

8i.714.SSS 

Tannanla. ...          .   . 

1.4SS,72r- 

Total 

2.425.118 

S.689,643 

8,109,034 

1    16.235,213 

2S,197.49S 

403,886 

540,261 

838,621 

.      1,244,822 

2.U9.1dii 

The  tonnage  of  1891  exceeded  that  of  any  preceding  year.  This 
result  was  not  altogether  due  to  the  actual  requirements  of  the  trade  of 
that  year,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  maritime  strike,  a  large  quantity  of 
goods  remained  nnshipped  at  the  close  of  1890,  and  helped  to  swell  the 
returns  for  the  succeeding  twelve  months.  It  was  not  until  1895 
that  the  tonnage  of  1891  was  again  reached;  but  since  1895  there 
has  been  a  great  expansion  of  shipping,  and  1901  showed  not  only 
the  largest  total  tonnage  recorded  but  the  greatest  for  each  individual 
State. 

Below  will  be  found  the  proportion  of  the  tonnage  of  each  State  to 
the  total  shipping  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  in  the  five  years 
quoted  above : — 


state. 


Percentage  of  Total  of  Oommonwealth. 


Commonwealth  of  Australia- 
New  Soath  Wales    

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia   

Tasmania    

Total 


1801. 


1001. 


30-8 

40-7 

34-4 

1 

35-1     i 

44*9 

36-7 

29-7 

29-0    ' 

1*8 

2-6 

10-9 

6-2 

8-2 

10-5 

16-8 

16-9 

4-8 

3*7 

8ft 

6-4 

95 

5-9 

4-7 

6-4 

100*0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

32>o 

6-4 
15-8 
14-2 

5-5 


I   100-0 


anippiNG. 


7^3 


It  cannot  be  claimed  that  these  figures  have  much  meaning,  and  they 
would  not  have  been  repeated  in  this  work,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  easy  it  is  to  make  fallacious  comparisons  from  reasonably 
correct  data.  Queensland  appears  almost  last  amongst  the  States  in 
point  of  tonnage,  yet,  unquestionably,  that  State  ranks  third  as  regards 
the  importance  of  its  trade.  The  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  between 
the  real  and  apparent  trade  lies  in  the  fact  which  will  hereafter  be 
reverted  to,  that  the  same  vessels  are  again  and  again  included  as 
distinct  tonnage  in  the  returns  of  the  southern  States.  A  mail-steamer 
which  calls  at  Fremantle,  in  Western  Australia,  continues  its  voyage  to 
Sydney  by  way  of  Adelaide  and  Melbourne,  sometimes  calling  at  Hobart, 
and  figures  as  a  separate  vessel  at  each  port  This  is  not  the  case  to  so 
large  an  extent  in  regard  to  Queensland,  so  that  the  figures  quoted  are 
only  of  value  as  indicating  the  comparative  progress  of  the  trade  of 
each  separate  State,  and  not  the  progress  of  one  State  as  compared  with 
another. 


Interstate  Shipping. 

The  total  shipping  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  dealt  with  in 
the  preceding  section,  excluded  the  trade  between  the  various  States, 
but  in  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  entered  at  the  ports  of  each  State  from  the  other  States.  As  a 
rule,  the  expansion  of  the  trade  of  a  State  with  its  neighbours  has  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  its  commerce  with  outside  countries.  It  should 
he  remembered  that  the  trade  between  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
does  not  appear  in  tables  showing  interstate  shipping. 


Entered  from  oth«r  States  of  the  Commonwealth. 

SUfce. 

1881. 

1801. 

• 

1901. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage 

GomiiMmwcalth  of  Australia- 
New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

1,461 

1,620 

659 

821 

95 

612 

828,290 
725,663 
267,413 
407,406 
74,020 
154,883 

2,111 
1,954 
376 
761 
149 
080 

1,687,300 
1,461,974 
267,753 
683,095 
237,708 
371,205 

2,3a3 
1,745 
430 
719 
446 
713 

2,094,297 

1,992,118 

545.469 

Bouth  Australia 

1,135,714 
973,474 
485,023 

Western  Auatralia   ... 
Tasmaiiia    

Total 

5,268 

2,457,615 

6,031 

4,709,035 

6,356 

7,226,092, 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  foregoing  table  is  the  large  increase  in 
the  tonnage  of  Western  Auibtralia  and  South  Australia,  due  in  both 
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cases  CO  the  influx  of  population  and  expansion  of  trade  resultant  on 
the  great  gold  discoveries  in  the  former  State. 


Stat 


Cleared  tor  other  States  of  ti»e  Ooonnonwealtli. 


1881. 


Voeselfl. 


Cbmmonwealth  of  Auetralia— 

New  South  Wales   . . . . 

Victoria 

Qaeensland    

Soath  Aostralia   

Western  Australia  .... 
Tasmania   

Total 


1,223 
1,773 
678 
866 
101 
585 


5,216 


Tonnage. 


188L 


Veeeelff. 


TooiMge. 


19D1. 


V( 


639,893 
833,919 
330,664 
460,112 
71,477 
147,614 


2,483,679 


1.861 
2,166 
389 
865 
158 
679 


1,385,367 
1,761,027 
302,723 
854,236 
200,266 
352,406 


6,118  I  4,925,005 


1.995 
1,794 
395 
826} 
456 
694 


1,907,2» 

2,072,747 

440,66» 

l,377,3i» 

977,846 

433,735 


6,160  j    7,209,612 


A  comparison  of  the  figures  given  above  with  those  in  the  preceding 
table  shows  that  in  the  case  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia  the 
tonnage  cleared  is  largely  in  exces.s  of  that  entered.  This  partly  arises 
from  the  necessity  of  many  vessels  clearing  at  the  southern  ports  in 
ballast  and  proceeding  for  outw^ard  cargo  to  New  South  Wales  ports, 
principally  Newcastle,  where  on  their  outward  voyage  such  vessels  are^ 
of  course,  reckoned  amongst  the  external  shipping. 

The  combined  tonnage  of  inter-state  shipping  entered  and  cleared 
during  1881,  18dl,  and  1901,  with  the  percentage  for  each  state- 
to  the  total  inter-state  shipping  of  the  Commonwealth,  will  be  found 
below  : — 


IBntered  frfwi  and  GlMured  for  other  States. 


Total  Tonnage. 


188L 


Commonwealth  of  Australia— 

New  South  Wales    .... 

Victoria 

QueeoBland    

South  AuBtralia   

Western  Australia  .... 
Tasmania  

Total 


1,468,123 
1,559,582 
598,077 
867,518 
145,497 
302,497 


4,941,294 


1801. 


3.072,667 

3,223,001 

570,476 

1,537,331 

506,964 

723,611 


9,634,040 


1901. 


Percentage  of  each 
toTy>taL 


4,001,523 
4,064,865 

986,128 
2,513,113 
1,951,320 

918,758 


1881. 


29-7 
31-6 
121 
17-6 
2^ 
61 


14,435,70?  j  100^ 


1891.    ,   1901. 

I 


31-9 

33*5 

5-9 

15^ 

5-3 

7-6 


27-7 

6it 
17-4 
13*5 

6-4 


100*0     1001> 


I 
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External  Shipping. 

It  has  been  explained  that  in  any  comparison  between  the  shipping 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  that  of  other  countries  the  inter- 
43tate  trade  would  have  to  be  excluded ;  but  even  then  the  tonnage 
-would  be  ^00  high,  because  of  the  inclusion  of  mail-steamers  and  other 
vessels  oh  the  same  voyage  in  the  returns  of  several  of  the  states. 
However,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  amend  the  returns  so  as  to  secure  the 
rejection  of  tlie  tonnage  which  is  reckoned  more  than  once ;  and  in 
<K>nsidering  the  following  statement,  showing  the  shipping  trade  of  the 
Oommonwealth  with  countries  beyond  Australia,  this  point  should  be 
borne  in  mind  : — 


I>i\i8ioiu 

laSL 

1801.                              1001. 

i 

Vessels 

Tbnnftge. 

Vessels 

Tonnaffc 

Vessels 

Tonnnjge. 

United  Kingdom — 

Entered 

642 
350 

836.262 
523,889 

868 
588 

1,699,958 

716 

2,066.167 

Cleared  

1.217,582  i     784 

2,144,587 

Total 

992 

1,360,151 

1,456 

2.917.540 

1,500 

4,210.754 

British  Possessions — 

Entered 

954 
999 

596.880 
589,258 

894 

(U9 

790,608 
903,972 

1.403 
1.349 

1,971,931 

Cleared  

2,081,623 

Total 

1,953 

1.186,138    1  ^3A 

1,694,580 

2,752 

4,053.554 

Foreign  Countries — 

Entered 

Cleared 

450 
529 

261,973 
360,368 

681 
865 

880,814 
1,108,239 

906 

964 

1.774,013 
1.723,408 

Total 1 

979 

622,341 

1,546 

1,989,053    1,870 

3,497,421 

AH  External  Trade- 
Entered  

2,046 
1,878 

1,695,115 
1,473,515 

2.443 
2,395 

3.371.380 

3  09/1 

5,812,111 
5.949,618 

Cleared 

3,229,793    3,097 

Total 

3,924 

3,168.630 

4,838 

6.601.173    R^^2  1 

11,761.729 

The  external  shipping  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  during  1901 
^as  fully  78  per  cent,  more  than  the  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in 
1891,  when  trade  was  inflated  by  the  shipment  of  goods  left  over  from 
the  prenous  year  on  account  of  the  maritime  strike.  A  distribution 
of  the  traffic  amongst  the  leading  divisions  of  the  British  Empire  and 
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the  principal  foreign  countries  with  which  the  states  of  the  CommoR' 
wealth  have  commercial  relations  will  be  found  below  : — 


Entered  from  and  dearcd  for  Countrlei 
beyond  the  Ck>miuonwealth. 

Countrj'. 

'   1881. 

1891. 

1901. 
ToDoage. 

Vessels.     Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

British  Empire — 

United  Kingdom 

992 
937 
169 
326 
112 
92 
327 

2,945 

1,360,151 
422,363 
262,356 
300,075 
45,752 
34,963 
120,630 

1,456 

1,007 

134 

227 

63 

107 

298 

2,917,540 
749,886 
276,030 
324,820 
65,611 
105,033 
183,200 

1,500 
999 
142 
241 
430 
60 
880 

4,210,754 

New  Zealand 

1.345,471 

India  and  Ceylon 

330,714 

Hong  Kong  

CaDe  Colonv 

380,174 
681,869 

Fiji 

58,799 

*  *j* 

Other  British  Possessions 

1,256,527 

Total,  British 

2,546,289 

3,292 

4,612,120 

4,252 

8,264,308 

Foreign  Countries  ~ 

France  and  New  Cale- 
donia   

205 

29 

78 

2 

241 
76 

348 

107,364 

17,025 

45,467 

1,552 

265,685 
51,993 

133,255 

255 

208 
60 
27 

418 
34 

654 

410,577 

393,001 
74,110 
41,907 

519,252 
33,135 

617,071 

242 

274 
95 
14 

385 
11 

849 

483,512 

Germanv    

909,798 

Netherlands  and  Java... 
Belginm 

198,097 
29,716 

United  States   

758,281 

China 

23,797 

Other  Foreign  Countries 

1,094,220 

Total.  Foreifirn 

979 

622,341 

1,546 

1,989,053 

1,870 

3,497,421 

All  External  Tonnage 

3,924 

3,168,630 

4,838 

6,601,173 

6,122 

11,761,729 

As  the  following  table  shows,  the  largest  share  of  the  external  tonnage 
of  Australia  falls  to  New  South  Wales,  which  takes  more  than  one-third 
of  the  total ;  Victoria  comes  next  with  a  little  over  one-fifth,  followed 
by  Western  Australia  with  almost  one-sixth.  Tlie  figures  in  the  chapter 
on  Commerce,  however,  give  a  better  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of 
the  states  in  external  trade,  as  the  tonnage  of  the  mail-steamers  entered 
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and  cleared  at  Fremantle  and  Port  Adelaide  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  goods  landed  and  shipped  there : — 


External  Tonnaxe  Entered  and  Cleared. 

Percentaire 
ofeacfaStote 

SUta. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

to  Total  of 
Commonwealth. 

Vessels  Tonnaur^* 

VesMls 

Tonnage. 

Vessels  Tonnaoe. 

1881.    1891. 

1901. 

Oommonwedth  of  Aus- 
tmU«- 

Kew  Soath  Wales 

VictorU 

1,072 
8&6 
467 
572 
172 
186 

1 
! 

1.818,8n     2,149 
862,962        971 
284,414        iOfi 

2,621,679 
1.492.108 

2,629 

1  9911 

4,619,711 
2,660,626 

699,692 
1,614,790 
1,762,948 

518,967 

1 

1 

41-6;    897 

26-9!   22-6 

9-0 '     0-6 

16-6     18-2 

4-4       81 

2-6       4-9 

88-4 
22*6 

<^f!«ii>1ftm1 

426,642        RSti 

6*0 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia .... 
fMnianla 

492,078 

189,649 

81,266 

803 
291 
219 

1,201,258 
688.591 
820,996 

721 
888 
229 

18-7 

16-0 

4*4 

Total 

8,921 

8,168,680 

4,888 

6,601,178 

6,122  11,761,729 

1 
100  0 ,  100-0 

100-0 

A  comparison  between  the  shipping  of  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world  and  the  external  tonnage  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  is 
appended : — 


Country. 

Tonnapre 
Entered  and  Cleared. 

Countn*. 

Tonnase 
Entered  and  Cleared. 

Arenure 
Total.        1     per 

hind.  1 

1              1 

TotaL 

Average 

per 

head. 

United  Kingdom 

Russia  in  Europe. .... 

Norway  

Sweden 

I>eninArk  

98,523,693 
17,366,619 
6,149,700 
17,123,198 
11,753,567 
29,207,857 
18,890,460 
16,977,646 
38,286,445 

1 
2-4 
0-2 
2*7 

33 
4-8 
0-5 
3*6 
2-5 
1-0 

Spain  

Italy   

28,477,669 
39,510,262 
47,161,255 
1  «5,  «5o4,  oo4 
14,175,121 

1-6 
1-2 

"^^ J    • 

United  States   

Ai^gentine  Republic 

0-6 
3-0 
2-6 

German  V 

Cave  Colony 

9,504,992      fi*2 

New  Zealand 

2,139,180 
11,761,729 

2-8 

Beliriuni    

Commonwealth    of 
Australia 

17«^tlAA 

31 

X ISWMJC 

On  the  basis  of  population,  therefore,  the  shipping  of  the  states  of 
the  Commonwealth  exceeds  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  great 
countries  of  the  United  States  of  America,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Russia,  and  Spain. 
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Tonnage  iir  Ballast. 


A  peculiar  feature  of  the  shipping  trade  is  the  small  though  varying 
proportion  of  tonnage  in  ballast  arriving  from  and  departing  lor  places 
beyond  Australia.  Thus  in  the  year  1881  this  description  of  tonnage 
amounted  to  5-2  per  cent.,  and  in  1891  to  4*1  per  cent.,  of  the  total 
external  shipping  ;  while  in  1901,  at  9*5  per  cent.,  the  proportion  was 
comparatively  high.  The  increase  during  recent  years  is  chiefly  dofe 
to  the  larger  number  of  vessels  which  come  to  New  South  Wales  in 
quest  of  freights,  the  proportion  of  shipping  in  ballast  for  that  state 
being  nearly  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  external  tonnage.  The  total 
external  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  ballast  during  the  years  1881 , 
1891,  and  1901  was  as  follows  : — 


State. 


Externa]  Tonnage 

Eotered  and  Oleued 

in  Ballast. 


1881. 


180L 


1901. 


Peroratage  of  Tonmse 

in  Ballast  to 
Total  Exteinal  Tonmce. 


1881. 


18DL 


Commonwealth  of  AustraUa— 

New  Soath  Wales   

Victoria 

Qaeenaland    

South  AnBtraUa    

Western  Australia  

Tasmania  


60.079 
19;077 
21,742 
30»501 
10,397 
22,391 


100,167 
47,721 
36,700 
62,51.5 
14,104 
lC,3o7 


579,904 
194,442 
24,869 
102,899 
210,581 
2,355 


Total 164,187    |    267,564     1,115,060 

I  I 


1-9 
0-6 
07 
1-0 
0-3 
07 


3-8 
3-2 
8-6 
4-4 
2-6 


41 


1901. 


12-8 
7-3 
3^ 
6*4 

n-9 

0-5 


9-5 


The  reason  why  so  small  a  proportion  of  Australian  shipping  clears  in 
ballast  is  principally  to  be  found  in  the  great  and  varied  resources  of  the 
country  ;  for  when  the  staple  produce — wool — is  not  available,  cargoes  of 
wheat,  coal,  silver,  copper,  live:Stock,  frozen  meat,  fruit,  tallow,  and 
other  commodities  may  generally  be  obtained.  Besides,  owing  to  the 
great  distance  of  the  ports  of  the  Commonwealth  from  the  commerdal 
centres  of  the  old  world,  vessels  are  not  usually  sent  out  without  at 
least  some  prospect  of  securing  a  return  cargo.  As  a  rule,  it  does  nnt 
pay  to  send  vessels  to  Australasia  seeking  freights,  as  is  commonly  done 
with  regard  to  European  and  American  ports.  It  is  strong  testimony^ 
therefore,  of  the  value  of  the  trade  of  New  South  Wales  to  shipowners 
to  find  entered  at  the  ports  of  that  state  direct  from  outside  countries 
the  comparatively  large  quantity  of  505,259  tons  of  shipping  in  ballast, 
the  following  being  the  chief  countries  represented  : — New  Zealand, 
Japan,  Java,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mauritius,  Cape  Colony,  Natal, 
Phillippine  Islands. 
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The  tonnage  in  ballast  which  entered  and  cleared  at  New  Zealand 
ports  and  the  percentage  of  such  to  the  total  tonnage  of  the  colony  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  table. 


TeMT. 

Tonnaffe  in 
balUet. 

Percenta««  to 
total  (onnagre. 

1881 
1891 
1901 

76,247 
103,754 
191,266 

9-0 
8-3 
8-9 

The  proportion  of  tonnage  in  ballast  to  the  total  shipping  of  some  of 
the  principal  countries  of  the  world  is  subjoined  : — 


Ooantry. 

Peroenta^ 
of  Shipping 
in  Ballast 

Country. 

Peroentafre 

of  Shipping 

in  Ballaat. 

United  Kingdom 

RuMia  in  £arope 

XorwAV  

18-9 
82-8 
24-4 
43  0 
20-1 
26-7 
24-9 

France 

Spain  

18-4 
28-5 

Italy    

161 

Bweden 

United  States   

New  Zealand 

17-9 

Germany 

8-9 

Netherlands  

Belgium 

Commonwealth     of 
Australia    

9-5 

Nationality  op  all  Vessels. 

The  shipping  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  of  the 
Colony  of  New  Zealand  is  almost  entirely  in  British  hands,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  subjoined  tables,  which  deal  with  the  total  tonnage, 
both  inter-state  and  external.  Although  direct  communication  with 
continental  Earope  has  been  established  within  recent  years,  and  several 
lines  of  magnificent  steamers,  subsidised  by  foreign  Governments,  have 
entered  into  the  trade  between  Australia  and  foreign  ports,  yet  the  pro- 
portion of  shipping  belonginjj  to  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies 
has  only  fallen  from  93*2  to  85*3  per  cent,  during  the  period  extending 
from  1881  to  1901  :— 


Nationality. 


Total  Shipping  Entered  and  Cleared  the  Commonwealth. 


18S1. 


Voaaels. 


Tonnage. 


1891. 


Vessels. 


Tonna^. 


1901. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Percentage  of   ■ 
each  Nationality. 


1881. 


1891. 


1901. 


British 

French  

German  

Scandinavian 

Amerioao    

Other  nattonalities. 

Total 


18,068 

7,6eO,067 

16,472 

14,087,469 

16,644 

22,868,652 

98-2 

86-8 

84 

45,670 

247 

691,624 

306 

654,476 

0-6 

8-6 

172 

119,142 

628 

843,662 

662 

1,771,945 

1-5 

5-2 

102 

66,811 

819  '      292.071 

40S 

850,040 

0-7 

1-8 

2S0 

281.828 

807 

296,096 

401 

520,706 

2-8 

1-8 

182 

97,016 

116 

124,401 

823 

541,619 

1-2 
100-0 

0-8 

14,408 

8,109,924 

16,987 

16,236,213 

18,638 

26,197,436 

100-0 

85-3 
2-5 
6  8 
1-3 
2-0 
2-1 

lOO-O 
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The  returns  published  by  the  yarious  states  are  not  in  sadi  a  form 
as  to  admit  of  the  separation  of  the  purely  local  tonnage  from  the  othetr 
shipping  of  the  Empire,  and  vessels  owned  in  the  CommonweflJth  are 
classed  in  the  above  table  as  "British."  The  number  and  tonnage  of 
the  steam  and  sailing  vessels  registered  in  each  of  the  states  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  may  be  found  on  a  succeeding  page. 
Few  of  the  large  vessels  employed  in  the  inter-state  trade  have  beeo 
built  in  Australia,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  registrations  do  not 
represent  the  whole  of  the  tonnage  engaged  in  local  waters. 

The  nationality  of  vessels  trading  with  New  Zealand  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  table  : — 


Entered  and  Cleared  New  Zealand. 

rvitsennKe  oi 

Nationaltty. 

1881. 

1801. 

190L 

each  Katiomm J. 

VeneU. 

Tonnage. 

Venels. 

Tonnage. 

I 
Veaeela.  Tonnage. 

ISSL 

1801. 

106L 

British 

1,424 

7 
20 

9 
63 

718,563 
1,719 
7,827 
8,703 

101,275 
1,034 

1,859 

4 
16 
17 

1,120,435 

1,862 

12,876 

12.906 

91,887 

4,856 

1,234    1,881,500 

1  1,562 

2  1,084 
89  :       28,541 
80  !     268,184 
23         14.600 

86-2 
0-2 
0-9 
0*5 

121 
01 

00^ 

o-i 

ID 
1-0 
74 
0-4  : 

1 

K-6 

oa 

Oenamn 

Scftodinavian    

Anftericao    

Other  natioinlities. 

61 

1-2 

12  3 

0*7 

Total    

1,527 

883,621 

1,481  1 1,244,322 

1,879    2,180,180 

100*0 

100*0  1  lOOD 

1 

Steam  and  Sailing  Vessels. 

The  tendency  to  substitute  steamers  for  sailing  vessels,  which  is 
^neral  throughout  the  world,  is  very  marked  in  the  Australian  trade. 
Unfortunately  the  records  of  Queensland  and  of  South  Australia  do 
not  admit  of  the  separation  of  the  two  classes  of  vessels,  and  this  was 
the  case  also  with  regard  to  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  until  late  years. 
It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  show  the  total  increase  of  steam  tonnage, 
but  appended  will  be  found  the  figures  of  the  external  trade  of  the 
various  states  so  far  as  they  can  be  given  : — 


Stote. 

Steam  Tonnage  entered  and  cleared. 

Peroentace  of  Steam  to 
Total  TonnagB. 

1 
1881.      1        1891. 

1901. 

188L 

isn. 

IWL 

Commonwealth  of  Australia- 
New  South  Wales  

Victoria    

Western  Australia  ' 

589,825 

717,098 

101,088 

37.131 

1,582,308 

1,044,467 

483,400 

287,188 

1 

3,258,228 

2,194,863 

1,460,619 

488,379 

44-7 
84*1 
72-4 
46-7 

60*3 
70*0 
89-8 
89-5 

721 
82-8 
82*9 

Tasmania 

Colony  of  New  Zealand    

95-0 

• 

822,086 

1,860,622 

• 

66-1 

87-0 

•  Not  obtainable. 
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The  snbstitatioii  of  steam  for  sailing  vessels  in  the  shipping  trade  of 
some  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  table.  The  percentage  for  the  Ck>mmonwealth  of  Australia 
is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  external  shipping  of  the  states  exclusive 
of  that  of  Queensland  and  South  Australia : — 


Country. 


Percentage  of  Steam  to  Total 
Tonnage. 


1881. 


1900. 


United  Kingdom 

Russia  in  Barope 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 

Italy 

United  States 

Argentine  Republic   

New  Zealand  

Commonwealth  of  Australia 


91-7 
95-7 
66 -O' 
83-3. 
86-3- 

96  & 

96-a 

94'& 
96-5 
86-1 
907 
87-0 
78-4 


A  comprehensive  view  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  since* 
the  year  1881  in  the  class  of  vessel  engaged  in  the  inter-state  and  the 
external  shipping  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  is  afforded  by  the* 
following  figures : — 


Year. 

Veeeels. 

Tbonage. 

Crews. 

Average 

Tonnage 

perTeaael. 

Avenge 
Tonnage 
per  hand. 

Inteb-state  Shipping. 

1881 
1891 
1901 

10.484 
12,149 
12,516 

4,941,294 

9,634,040 

14,436,707 

231,189 
386,798 
475,457 

471 

793 

1,153 

20 
25 
30 

External  Shipping. 

1881 
1891 
1901 

3,924 

•4,838 

6,122 

3,168,630 

6,601,173 

11,761,729 

120,193 
244,171 
360.176 

808 
1,364 
1,921 

26 
27 
34 

All  Commonwealth  Shipping. 

1881 
1891 
1901 

14,408 
16,987 
18,638 

8,109,924 
16,235,213 
26, 197,436 

371,382 
630,969 
825,723 

563 

956 

1,406 

22 
26 
32 
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Ab  the  table  shows,  the  total  number  of  Teasek  engaged  in  the 
ahipping  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  daring  1901  w»a 
1,651  more  than  the  figure  for  1891,  and  the  returns  of  tonnage  showr 
an  mcreaae  of  nearly  ten  millions.     The  average  tonnage  of  ahipping 
is  1,406,  as  compared   with   956   in  1891,  and  563  in  1881.     The 
explanation  of  this  increase  of  course  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  superior 
type  of  vessel  is  now  engaged  in  the  shipping  trade,  and  the  enteqpriae 
of  the  great  European  and  American  trsiding  companies  will  doubtless 
have  the  effect  of  raising  still  higher  the  average  for  succeeding  years. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  to  find  that  the   vessels  engaged  in  the 
inter-state  trade  have  more  than   kept  pace   in  increase  of  tonnage 
with  those  trading  between  the  Commonwealth  and  other  countries. 
Of  course,  the  increase  in  the  average  tonnage  of  inter-state  vessels  is 
represented  as  greater  than  it  actually  has  been^  because  the  mail- 
steamers  on  their  way  to  Sydney  are  cleared  at  Fremantle,  Adelaide, 
and  Melbourne  for  the  st£U;es  further  east ;  but  when  allowance  has 
been  made  on  this  score,  the  improvement  in  the  class  of  vessel  ta^ading* 
in  local  waters  will  be  found  most  noteworthy.      It  is  well  known, 
however,  that  the  steamers  running  on  the  Australian  coast  favourably 
compare  with    those  engaged  in  the   coasting   trade  of  the   United 
Kingdom. 

The  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  with  New  Zealand  appears  as 
external  shipping  in  all  returns  given  in  this  chapter,  and  has,  therefore, 
not  been  distinguished  separately,  but  in  the  following  table  will  be 
found  figures  showing  the  total  shipping  of  that  Colony  with  all 
countries  : — 


Tear. 

Teasels. 

Tonnage. 

Crew-a. 

Avenge 
Tbnnaipe 

per 
Vessel. 

'  Average 
Tonnage 
per 
hand. 

1881            .     1,527 
1891                 1,461 
1901           .     1,379 

833,621  i  30,409 
],244,:t22  '  43,969 
2,139,180     59,752 

646 

840 
1,551 

27 
28 
36 

The  above  figures  show  that,  although  the  number  of  vessels  has 
decreased  by  102  since  1891,  the  total  tonnage  has  increased  by  about 
895,000  tons,  while  the  average  per  vessel  is  nearly  double  that  of  1891. 


Relative  Importance  of  Ports. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  various  ports  of  the  Commonwealth 
<)i  Australia  and  New  Zealand  may  be  ascertained  by  an  inspection  of 
the  table  given  hereunder.  Melbourne  takes  first  place  in  the  amount 
of  tonnage ;  but  the  figures  are  inflated  by  the  counting  of  the  great 
ocean  steamers  as  twice  entering  and  twice  clearing  at  Port  Phillip. 
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This  remark  applies  equally  to  Port  Adelaide  and  Albany,  and  in  the 
last  year  to  Fremantle.  If  allowance  be  made  on  this  score,  it  will  be 
found  that  Sydney  has  a  larger  quantity  of  shipping  than  any  other 
Australasian  port,  and  that  it  is  followed  by  Melbourne,  Newcastle,  and 
Port  Adelaide.  The  figures  for  the  years  1881  and  1891  given  for 
Queensland  ports,  other  than  Brisbane,  include  coastal  trade,  and  the 
quantity  of  tonnage  shown  for  these  years  is,  therefore,  somewhat  in 
excess  of  the  truth.  As  this  table  is  only  intended  to  show  the  relative 
importance  of  ports^  the  inter-state  shipping  of  the  Commonwealth  has 
not  been  excluded,  but  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the  purely  coastal 
trade  within  each  state : — 


Port 


Total  Tonnage  entered  and  cleared. 


CommonvctfUth  of  Australia, 


New  South  Wales-- 

Sydney  

Kewcastle 

Wollongong 

Victoria — 

Melbomne 

GeeloBg 

Qneenalana — 

Brisbane    

Townsville    

Rockhampton  .... 

Cooktown 

Cairns    

Mackay 

South  Australia — 

Port  Adelaide  .... 

Port  Pine 

Pert  Darwin 

Western  Australia — 

Fremantle     

Albany  

Tasmania — 

Hobart  

Launoeston   

Devonport 


1,610,692 

1.127,238 

14,642 

2,144,949 
93,347 

406,032 
205,886 
207,706 
217,144 
56,447 
104,174 

1,078,920 
33,325 
90,100 

42,618 
219,902 

204,007 
138,657 


3,469,862 

1,844,842 
101,888 

4,362,138 
190,932 

855,993 
544,470 
471,837 
469,577 
326,898 
330,119 

1,990,938 
321,781 
170,042 

63,068 
931,502 

646,683 

293,537 

8,121 


5,413,677 

2,609,861 

300,699 

6,366,103 
259,573 

1,207,295 

95,101 

36,663 

31.670 

4,084 

4,478 

3,296,108 
376,856 
163,705 

1,864,195 
1,667,707 

870,738 
199,444 
124,964 


New  Zealand. 


Wellington   .. 

Auckland 

Bluff  Harbour 

LytteltoQ  

Dunedin    


119,243 
238,886 
91,592 
167,151 
114,637 


293,451 
345,183 
196,540 
161,387 
97,409 


591, 154 
736.005 
303,496 
208,476 
112,718 
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A  better  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  principal  ports  of  the 
states  is  obtainable  from  the  trade  figures,  which  are  given  below  for 
the  year  1901  :— 


Port. 

Total  Tnde. 

m 

Avenge 
per ton  of 
Shipping. 

Port. 

1 

■  Areni«e 
TMal  Tndt.  'partoo  ci 
Shippior. 

N«w  South  Wales- 
Sydney 

£ 
41.393,250 
3,359,844 

30,649,087 

6,305,906 

9,212,509 

1 

£     i 

7-6    1 
1-3    i 

4-8 

5-2 

2-8 

Western  Australia — 
Fremantle    

£ 
12,169,806 
576,790 

1,566,232 
1,458,876 

4,990,670 
4,946,358 

£ 
6-5 

Newcastle    

Albanv 

0*3 

Victoria — 

Melbourne  

Tasmania — 
Hobart 

1-8 

43ueen8land — 

Lannceston 

7-3 

BrivhflMie  

New  Zealand — 

Wellington 

Auckland 

-^ath  Australia — 
Port  Adelaide 

8*4 
67 

The  comparative  importance  of  the  ports  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  may  be  seen  by  viewing  them  in  connection 
i^ith  the  shipping  and  trade  of  the  chief  ports  of  the  United  Eingdoui, 
the  1901  figures  for  which  are  appended.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
^gregate  tonnage  Melbourne  is  exceeded  only  by  London,  liTerpoo), 
Cardiff,  and  Newcastle.  Sydney  comes  next  on  the  list,  exceeding 
all  other  British  ports.  In  value  of  trade  Sydney  is  exceeded  only  by 
London,  Liverpool,  and  Hull.  If  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  be 
regarded  as  one  country,  however,  the  comparison  is  somewhat 
misleading,  as  the  inter-state  trade  is  included  in  the  returns : — 


Port. 

Total 
Shipping. 

Total  Trade. 

1 

Port. 

Total 
Shipping. 

Total  Trade. 

JSnffland — 
London 

tons. 
17,275,645 
12,636,225 
12,737,057 

8,671,810 
4,425,356 
3,062,721 
2,147,155 
1,775,647 
1,905,919 
2,343,721 
1,395,137 
1,274,092 
703,632 

£ 
262,164,200 
237,390,518 
15,616,806 

20,506,656 
52,800,743 
28,057,904 

2,710,464 
18,026,984  ! 
13,815,576  i 

3,548,930 ' 
22.704,705 
13,748,110 
12.788,725 

Scotland — 

Glasgow  

Leith    

tons. 
3,825,890 
1,945,754 
1,900,876 
1,537,485 

674,023 
365,881 

5,413,677 
6,366,103 
1,207,295 
3,296,108 
1,864,195 
870,733 

591,154 
!     736,005 

£ 

90,906,501 

16,795,209 

1,579,153 

5,311,311 

8,069,258 
2,721,207 

41,393,250 

30,649,067 

6,305,906 

9,212,509 

12,169,806 

1,566,232 

4,990,670 
;      4,946,358 

Liverpool 

Cardiff 

Kirkcaldy    ... 
Grancemouth. 
Irelana— 
Belfast 

Newcastle  and 

N.ft&ShiekU 

Hull 

Southampton 

Dublin 

Sunderland  ... 
•Grimsby  

Australia — 
Sydney 

Dover   

Newport  

Harwich  

Bristol 

Melbourne  ... 

Brisbane  

Adelaide  

Fremantle    ... 

Hobart 

New  Zealand — 
Wellington  ... 
Auckland 

Newhaven 
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The  yearly  movement  of  tonnage  at  Melbourne  and  Sydney  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  ports  of  any  other  British  possession,  Hong  Eons; 
and  Singapore  excepted  Two  other  exceptions  might  be  mentioned — 
Gibraltar  and  Malta;  but  as  these  are  chiefly  ports  of  call,  and  the  trade 
is  very  limited  compared  with  the  tonnage,  they  can  scarcely  be  placed 
in  the  same  category. 

Keoistratiok  of  Vessels. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels  on  the  registers 
of  each  of  the  six  states  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  colony  of  New 
Zealand  at  the  end  of  1901  are  given  below  : — 


SUte. 

Steam. 

SalliDflr. 

Tbtal. 

Vewela. 

Net 

Tonnaire. 

Venels. 

Net 
Tonnage. 

Veeaels. 

Net 
Tonnage. 

Commonwealth  of  Auatralla— 

New  South  Wales    

Victoria 

Qneensland    

South  Australia  

Western  Australia  

Tasmania  


499 
150 
102 
109 
30 
53 


Total  I      943 

Colony  of  New  Zealand—  ,      217 


78,919 

523 

61,525 

1,022 

68,028 

222 

35,894 

372 

13,127 

155 

10,007 

257 

29,661 

218 

18,943 

327 

5,708 

161 

6,405 

191 

8,098 

154 

8,952 

207 

203,541 

1,433 

141,726 

2,376 

59,218 

303 

43,108 

520 

140,444 

ia3»922 

23,134 

48,604 
12,113 
17.050 


345,267 
102,326 
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THE  colonists  of  Australasia  have  always  manifested  an  objecdon 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  large  standing  army,  and  shown  a 
dii^Kwition  to  rely  mainly  upon  the  patriotism  and  valour  of  the  citizens 
for  their  own  defence ;  but  each  state  possesses  a  more  or  Jess  complete 
system  of  fortifications,  armed  with  ejcpensive  ordnance  which  requires 
a  more  regular  and  constant  attendance  than  could  well  be  bestowed  by 
those  who  devote  only  a  portion  of  their  time  to  military  affairs  ;  hence 
it  has  been  found  advisable  to  institute  in  each  state  small  permanent 
military  forces,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  artillery  and  submarine 
miners,  whose  chi^  duty  it  is  to  man  the  fortifications  and  keep  the 
valuable  armaments  therein  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  any  emergency.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  expected  that  they  will 
prove  the  nucleus  for  an  effective  defence  force  if  ever  hostilities 
should  unfortunately  occur.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Commonwealth 
Constitution  Act,  the  control  of  the  naval  and  military  defence  forces 
of  the  states  was  assumed  by  the  Federal  Government  in  March,  1901. 

The  greater  })ortion  of  the  Australian  forces  consists  of  volunteers 
enrolled  under  a  system  of  partial  payment,  which  affords  a  defence  force 
without  the  disadvantages  and  expense  of  a  standing  army.  The  men 
receive  payment  according  to  the  numl)er  of  parades  and  night  drills  they 
attend,  as  compensation  for  wages  lost  while  absent  from  their  employ- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  receiving  military  instruction.  The  remuneration 
varies  in  the  different  states,  the  New  South  Wales  scale  being  about 
£7  8s.  per  annum  for  the  ordinary  land  forces,  and  £S  10s.  for  the  naval 
forces.  There  has  been  a  marked  tendency  in  most  of  the  provinces  to 
discourage  the  services  of  those  who  are  purely  volunteers,  as  the  system 
was  found  to  work  unsatisfactorily,  especially  in  the  country  districts. 
In  New  Zealand  alone  is  the  volunteer  system  the  mainstay  of  defence. 

The  following  table  shows  the  strength  of  the  military  forces  main- 
tained by  each  state  as  at  dOth  June,  1902.  The  total  number  of  men 
of  military  ages  (from  20  to  40  years)  in  Australasia  was  ascertained  at 
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the  Oensus  of  1901  fco  be  775,000,  and  compared  with  this  figure  the 
forces  of  the  states  appear  extremely  sBiall. 


state. 


Paid. 


mtMrn  or 

Partially 

Paid. 


Voluateers. 


Total 
Forces. 


New  Honth  Walee... 

Victoria  , 

QueenBland , 

South  Auatralia 

Western  Australia 

Tasxnaiiia  , 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand , 

Australasia.. 


767 

396 

322 

52 

56 

53 


1,636 
393 


2,029 


5,525 

3,456 

3)404 

3,135 

4,180 

903 

3»047 

2,137 

362 

2,593 

1S»655 

10,087 

19,288 

18,655 

29,376 

9,738 
6,935 
5,405 
3,099 
2,193 
3,008 


30,378 
19,681 
50,069 


The  relative  strength  of  the  varioos  arms  in  the  Commonwealth 
States  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 

Staff,  and  aU  arms  not  enumerated 1,175 

Artillery 4,163 

Engineers    402 

Submarine  Miners 338 

McMshiae  Gun  Corps 64 

Cavalry    1,401 

Mounted  Rifles  and  Mounted  Infantry    4,372 

Inlantry  18,473 

■oaking  a  total  strength,  as  shown  above,  of  30,378  men. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  small  bodies  of  reserves  in  New 
Soath  Wales  and  Victoria,  and  rifle  clubs  are  enrolled  in  all  the  states 
except  Tasmania.  These  men  are  all  trained  to  the  use  of  the  rifle,  and 
have  a  slight  knowledge  of  drill,  and  would  be  available  in  time  of  war 
to  com^^ete  the  establishment  of  the  regular  forces.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Defence  Acts  in  Queensland  and  South  Australia  the 
police  received  a  certain  amount  of  military  training,  and  in  case  of 
cinei;gency  could  be  called  upon  to  perform  military  service.      The 
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following  table  shows  the  strength  of  reservists,  members  of  rifle  clnbi^ 
and  school  cadets  in  the  various  fitates,  on  the  30th  June,  1902 : — 


state. 


Membcn 
,  of  Bifle  Uuba. 


GMicfts. 


New  South  Wales. 

Victoria  

Qneenaland 

Sooth  ^nBtralia . . . . 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


Commonwealth 
New  2^ealand 


Australasia 


2,260 
158 


4,612 
22,112 
4,110 
3,340 
1,500 


64 
5,613 
1,033 

'    2C0 
190 


2,418 
140 


35,674 
1,801 


7,109 
1,956 


2,558 


37.475 


9,065 


In  addition  to  the  military  forces  enumerated,  all  the  states,  with 
the  exception  of  Tasmania  and  Western  Australia,  have  small  corps 
of  Naval  Volunteer  Artillery,  or  partially-paid  forces  of  a  similsir 
character,  capable  of  being  employed  either  as  light  artillery  land  foroe> 
or  on  board  the  local  war  vessels.  The  strength  of  the  marine  force ••> 
of  the  states,  on  the  30th  June,  1902,  was  as  follows: — 


State. 

Paid. 

1 

Pftrtially  Paid. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales     

Victoria  

Queensland     

South  Australia 

6 

158 

56 

21 

657 
152 
729 
154 

663 
310 
785 
175 

Commonwealth 

241 

1,692 

1,933 

For  many  years  the  question  was  discussed  of  organising  reservf 
forces  in  the  states  for  the  Imperial  nav}^  and  early  in  1899  tlie 
Admiralty  forwarded  a  despatch  to  the  various  states  outlining  a 
scheme  to  give  effect  to  the  proposal.  In  July,  1899,  a  conference  of 
naval  officers,  representing  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland, 
and  South  Australia,  was  held  at  Melbourne,  when  it  was  decided  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  raise  a  reserve  force  in  Australasia  on  the 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  Admiralty,  and  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
defer  further  consideration  of  the  question  till  the  establishment  of  a 
central  authority  under  Federation. 

On  their  present  footing  the  combined  forces  of  the  Commonwealth 
states  are  over  32,000  strong,  as  will  be  seen  above,  and  of  these  over 
20,000  could  be  mobilised  in  a  very  short  time  in  any  one  of  the  states 
of  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  or  South  Australia.     Most 
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of  the  states  have  also  cadet  companies,  eonsii^ting  of  youths  attending 
school,  "who  are  taught  the  use  of  arms  so  as  to  fit  them,  on  reaching 
manhood,  for  taking  a  patriotic  share  in  the  defence  of  their  country. 

The  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  the  Boers  in  October,  1899,  served 
to  demonstrate  the  strength  of  the  loyalty  of  these  states  to  the  mother 
country.  From  all  parts  of  Australasia  members  of  the  various  defence 
forces,  as  well  as  civilians,  volunteered  for  service  with  the  Imperial 
troops  in  South  Africa.  The  total  number  of  men  despatched  in  tlie 
various  contingents  was  22,928.  The  table  below  shows  the  number 
of  men  and  horses  sent  from  each  state : — 


state. 


OfAcera. 


Non- 
commissioned 
Officers  and 
Men. 


Hones. 


New  South  Wales     

.327 

183 

143 

78 

63 

35 

6,000               .5,877 

Victoria  

3,393    '          3,878 

Queeasland 

2,766               3,085 

South  Australia     

1,450    ,           1,524 

Western  Australia    

1,160               1.044 

Tasmania 

827                  725 

Commonwealth  

829 
342 

15,586    1         16,133 

New  Zealand 

6,171               6,662 

Aiustralasia 

1,171 

21.757    '        22.795 

In  addition  to  the  above,  several  special  service  officers  were,  at  the 
request  of  the  colonial  Governments,  attached  to  the  British  troops  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  experience,  and  14  nurses  were  despatched  from 
New  South  Wales. 

The  states  again  offered  to  assist  Great  Britain  on  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  China.  The  Imperial  Authorities  accepted  the  offer,  and 
contingents  of  naval  volunteers  were  despatched  from  New  South 
"Wales  and  Victoria  numbering  260  and  200  men  respectively,  while 
South  Australia  equipped  and  sent  the  gunboat  Protector. 

Naval  Defence. 

• 

The  boundaries  of  the  Australian  Naval  Station  have  been  defined  as 
follow :— From  95"  E.  long,  by  the  parallel  of  10'  S.  lat.  to  130"  E. 
long. ;  thence  north  to  2"  N.  lat.,  and  along  that  parallel  to  136"  E. 
long. ;  thence  north  to  12^  N.  lat.,  and  along  that  parallel  to  160"  W. 
long. ;  thence  south  to  the  Equator,  and  east  to  149"  30'  W.  long.  ; 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Antarctic  Circle;  and  including  the 
numerous  groups  of  islands  situated  within  the  limits  specified. 

The  defence  of  the  Australasian  coast  is  entrusted  to  the  British  ships 
on  the  Australian  Station  and  the  Australasian  Auxiliary  Squadron. 
Sydney,  the   head-quai*t<ers  of  the   fleet,  ranks  as  a  first-class   naval 
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station,  and  extensive  repairing  yards  andfttore^houaes  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  accommodation  of  the  ships  of  war.  The  vessels  of  the 
Imperial  fleet  are  detailed  belowr.  The  Pen^in  and  ^Bart  are  engaged 
in  surveying  service. 


%^ 

1 

Goal 

J 

S 

Armament 

Haas. 

§ 
1 

s 

Indicated 
horse-power. 

Draught  of  wa 
extreme. 

1 

^ 

1 

QQ 

Name. 

Gobs. 

Hi 

lit 

tons. 

ft.  in. 

ft  In.  ft  in. 

knots. 

tons. 

knots. 

Royal 

7,700 

10,000 

•24  10 

360000    8 

One  9'2-in.  B.L.,126-in. 

19-75 

1.250 

10,600 

Arthur 

cruiser,  Ist 

B.L.Q.F.,    12  6-Pr.,  6 

(flagship) 

claas,  pro- 
tected. 

8-Pr.,  7  NoBdenfeldt 

PhiBbe  .. 

Twin-ecrew 

2,576 

7,600 

15    6 

265  041    0 

Bight47Q.F.,88.in.Pr. 
Q.F.,4M-.1L. 

19-2 

aoo 

4,800 

cruiser,  3rd 

class. 

Archer  . . 

Twin-screw 

1,770 

3,600 

15    7 

225  086    0 

3ix6-ln.6-tonaL.V.CP. 

16*5 

395 

7,<afr 

cruiser,  8rd 

8 3Pr.,  2 Nordenfekit 

class. 

• 

Py  lades .. 

Screw  cruiser 
3rd  class. 

1,420 

1,610 

16  ii 

20003S    0 

Eleven  5-ln.  83-cwt  B.L. 

R.,    O   Ha,    1    Ij. 

12« 

425    e,ax> 

1 

Sparrow 

Screw  gun- 

805 

1,200 

13  :8 

166  080    0 

Six  4-in.  26-cwt.  RL.R  , 

13-7 

105' 

boat.  1st 

2Q.F.  HotahlEiss,2M. 

1 

class. 

! 

Torch    .. 

Screw  sloop.. 

900 

1,100 

14    « 

180  0 

32    6 

Six  4-ln.  Q.F.,   2   S'Pr. 
Q.F.  Hotchkiss,  2  0-45- 
in.  Maxini. 

13-25 

»0j  %<MO 

i 

Pcngniin . 

Screw  sloop.. 

1,130 

700 

14    0 

180  0  88    0 

Two  64-pr.  M.,  1  L.,  2 

M. 
2L.,2M 

10-0 

200 

•• 

Dart  .... 

Screw  yacht. 

470 

260 

12  11 

133  0  25    2 

7-5 

64 

A^WB   V      •    •    ■   • 

1 

1 

<2.F.,  Quick-flring  guns  ;  M.,  Machine  guns  ;  L.,  Light  guns  under  15  cwt  ;  B.L.R.,  Breech- 
rifled  euns  ;  V.G.P.,  Vavasseur  Centre  Pivot 

The  Royal  Arthur  lias  no  armour,  but  carries  a  protective  dec^  of 
steel,  varying  in  thickness  from  1  to  5  inches.  Her  6-inch  guns  are 
also  enclosed  in  casemates  of  steel  6  inches  thick. 

Six  cadetships  and  two  engineer  studentships  in  the  Imperial  'Kavy 
are  given  annually  to  Australian  boys,  who  must  not  be  less  than  14^^ 
nor  more  than  15^  years  of  age  to  qualify  for  the  former,  and  not  less 
than  14  J  nor  more  than  16  J  years  of  age  for  the  latter  ap|X)intments. 
The  cadets  undergo  a  course  of  instruction  for  about  two  years  on 
board  the  '*  Britannia ''  training  ship,  and  at  the  expiration  of  their 
apprenticeship  are  appointed  to  the  various  warships.  .  In  addition  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  may  admit  one  candidate  annually  to  the  Medical 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Navy,  who  l>as  been  proposed  by  the  University 
of  Sydney,  and  passed  an  examination  as  to  physical  and  professiomJ 
fitness  before  a  Board  of  Naval  Medical  Officers  on  the  Australiui 
Station. 

An  undertaking  has  been  entered  into  by  the  Commonwealth  and  IJisw 
Zealand  for  the  payment  of  a  pro  rata  subsidy  towards  the  maintenance 
of  an  auxiliaiy  fleet.  The  total  subvention  to  be  paid  amounts  to  £  1 36,000 
per  annum,  made  up  of  £91,000  for  maintenance,  and  £35,000  as  interest 
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charge  on  the  ooat  oft  oonstruction,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  oent.  per  azmom, 
the  contribution  of  eaoh  State  bemg  determined  on  the  basis  of 
population.     The  distribution  of  the  subsidy  is  as  follows  : — 

£ 

New  South  Wftlea    37,973 

Victoria 32;749 

QnoenBland    13,685 

South  Australia    10,439 

WeBtcm  Australia   4,816 

Tasmsnia    5,134 

New  Zealand 21,304 


AustralasU £126,000 

The  fleet  consists  of  five  fast  cruisers  and  two  toi^pedo  gunboats  of  the 
Aroher  (improved  type)  and  Rattlesnake  classes  of  the^British  Navj. 
Three  cruisers  and  one  gunboat  are  continuously  kept  in  commission^ 
and  the  remainder  are  held  in  reserve  in  Australasian  ports,  ready  for 
commission   whenever  circumstances  may  require  their  use.     At  the 
present   time  the'  vessels    in  reserve    are    the  Katoomba,    Miidura, 
Tauranga,  and  Rarrakatta,  the  Katoomba  being  used  as   guard-ship. 
The  agreement  is  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  is  then  or  at  the  end  of 
any  subsequent  year  terminable,  provided  two  years'  notice  has  been 
given.      The  vessels  have  been  built  by   the   British    Grovemment; 
and  the  Australasian  Governments  have   no  voice  whatever  in  their 
management,  nor  any  control  over  their  movements.     On  the  tennina- 
tion   of   the  agreement   the  vessels  will  remain  the  property  of  the 
Imperial  Government.     The  strength  of  the  British  fleet  in  Australian 
watellB  before  the  agreement  was  entered  into  is  maintained  indepen- 
dently of  the  presence'  of  the  Australasian  vessels.      The  squadron 
i»  commanded  by  the  Admiral  on  the  Australian  Station,  whose  head- 
quarters are  in  Sydney,  where  a  residence  is  provided  for  him  by  the 
8tate  of  New   South  Wales.     The  squadron,  which  arrived  in  Port 
Jackson  on  the  5th  September,  1891,  consists  of  the  following  vessels : — 


Nmml 


4i 

^« 

I'f 

c 

it 

J 

n 

fr 

•«o 

S 

M 

I 


M      ! 

t ' 


Armament 


Oani. 


I. 

o 

I 


Goal 
endurance. 


i 

OQ 


2 

ill 

O 


tone 

2,676 
2,fi76 
2^76 
t,676 
2;676 

78S 
78S 


7,500 
7,600 
7,600 
7,500 
7,500 

8,600 
8,600 


ft.  in. 

ft  In. 

ft.  in. 

17  0 

2660 

41  0 

17  6 

2660 

41  0 

16  6 

2050 

41  0 

17  8 

2060 

41  0 

17  d 

2660 

41  0 

10  8 

S800 

27  0 

10  9 

2800 

27  0 

client  3-pr.  Q.F.  ^nns, 
one  7-pr.  ll«L.lt.  crun 
(boat  and  field),  fonr 
4*46-in.  6-barrel  Nor- 
denfeMt. 
_( Two  4*7  in.  Q.  P.  tpamB, 
\  f0ttr8'pr.  Q.P.  gnna. 


4 

4 
4 
4 
4 

3 
8 


lonota. 

19'2 
10-2 
19-2 
19-2 
16*5 

lO^O 
19D 


tons. 


tarata. 


800    6,000 
800    0.000 


800 
800 
800 


6,000 
6,009 
6^000 


160.  2,600 
160  2,600 


•  Ooatd  ahip  of  nserre. .      <^R.— (^stek'Hriiig  gnna.       lLL.S.T-4iiivle*l«MUns  HMI  gnm. 


L. 
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The  Boomerang  and  Karrakatta  are  classed  as  torpedo  gun-boats: 
all  the  other  vessels  ai-e  third-class  screw  cruisers.  The  hull  of  each  vessel 
is  of  steel.  The  deck  armour  over  machinery  space  ia  2-in.  and  l-in., 
and  the  conning-towers  are  protected  by  S-inch  armour,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  torpedo  gun-boats,  the  towers  of  which  have  1-in.  armour. 
Each  of  the  cruisers  carries  four,  and  each  of  the  torpedo  gun-boatR 
three  torpedo  tubes.  In  the  event  of  any  of  the  squadron  being  lost, 
the  vessel  is  to  be  replaced  by  the  British  Government. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  new  agreement  with  the  Admiralty, 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  asked  to  provide  for  an  annual  subsidy 
of  £200,000  per  annum,  instead  of  £106,000,  or  £2,000,000  for  the 
period  of  ten  year.<».  In  consideration  of  this  concession  the  Admiralty 
will  add  about  8,000  tons  to  the  displacement  of  the  fleet  and  engage 
to  keep  it  np-to-date,  while  the  Australian  Naval  Station  will  be  raised 
in  status  by  the  appointment  of  a  Vice- Admiral,  instead  of  a  Rear- 
Ad  miral,  to  the  Command. 

The  only  war  vessels  which  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  possesses 
are  two  small  torpedo  boats,  the  Acheron  and  the  Avei*nus,  which  were 
manned  by  the  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers ;  but  the  vessels  are  now 
out  of  Commission. 

Victoria  has  the  following  vessels  available  for  harbour  defence  : — 


Name. 


Class. 


Displace- 
ment. 


Cerberus   

Conntcss  of  Hope 
toan. 

Childers  

Nepeon 

Lonsdale   

Gordon  


Armoured   turret    ship 
(twin  screw). 

First-class  steel    torpedo 
boat 


do 


do 


Seoond-oloss  steel  torpedo 
boat. 

do  do 

Wooden  torpedo  boat     . . 


tons. 
8,480 


120 

6S 

12 

12 
12 


Armament. 


Four  10-in.  18-ton  11.L.R.,  six   e-pdr. 

Q.P.,    four    1-in.     Nordenfeldts,     4 

barrels. 
Throe  14-in.  Mark  IX  R.O.F.  torpedoes, 

and   two  2-barrel   Nordenfeldt  l-is. 

M.  guns. 
Two  14-in.  Fiume    torpedoes,  and  tmo 

1-pdr.  Hotchkiss  Q.F.  guns. 
Two  14-in.  Mark  IV  Fiume  torpedoes. 

do  do  do 

Two  14-in.  Mark  IV  Fiume  torpedoev, 
three  2-barrel  1-in.  Nurdenfeldt  guns. 


In  addition  to  the  vessels  mentioned,  Victoria  formerly  had  in  com- 
mission two  steel  gunboats,  the  Victoria  and  the  Albert,  the  wooden 
frigate  Kelson,  and  the  armed  steamer  Gannet.  In  consequence  of 
the  promulgation  of  an  opinion  by  the  Colonial  Defence  Committee  that 
where  there  are  complete  fixed  defences  floating  defences  do  not  add  to 
the  strength  of  a  place,  but  in  most  cases  even  tend  to  weaken  it,  by 
interfering  with  and  limiting  the  arcs  of  fire  of  the  battery  guns,  it  was 
decided  to  dispose  of  the  vessels  named,  and  to  give  up  the  use  of  the 
Melbourne  Harbour  Trust's  hopper  barges,  the  Batman  and  the  Fawkner. 
In  1896  the  Government  of  Western  Australia  purchased  the  gunboat 
Victoria,  with  the  intention  of  employing  it  in  surveying  service ;  and 
the  frigate  Nelson  was  sold  in  1898  to  be  broken  up. 
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Queensland  has  two  gunboats,  one  of  which,  the  Faluma,  was  formerly 
employed  on  survey  service  on  the  coast  of  Queensland  at  the  joint 
expense  of  the  Queensland  and  British  authorities.  Afterwards,  the 
Paluma  was  lent  to  the  Imperial  Government;  and,  since  handed  back 
to  Queensland  in  April,  1895,  has  been  placed  in  reserve.  The  other 
<7aulK>at,  the  Gkiyundah,  was  paid  off  and  placed  in  reserve  on  the  30th 
September,  1892,  and  recommissioned  on  the  1st  December,  1898. 
Particulars  of  the  vessels  available  for  the  defence  of  Queensland  ports 
are  given  below: — 


Armament 


Name. 

GloflS. 

Displace 
ment. 

Ga\'undah 

PiUuina 

Steel  criinboat  (twin  wrew) 
do 

Steam  oinnace    

Tons. 
960 

860 

Midjre 

Mosquito   

Second-class  steel  torpedo 
boat. 

•  ■  •  • 

One  8*in.  6.L.,  one  6-in.  6.L.  Armstrong, 
two  3-pdr.  1^-in.  Nordenfeldt,  one 
1-in.  four-barrelled  Nordenfeldt,  one 
Maxim. 

One  6-in.  B.L. ;  two  5-in.B.L. ;  twoU-in. 
Q  F.  Nordenfeldts ;  one  1-in.  four- 
barrelled  Nordenfeldi;  one  0'45-in. 
five-barrelled  Nordenfeldt. 

Three  machine  guns. 

One  machine  gun. 


South  Australia  maintains  one  twin-screw  steel  cruiser,  the  Protector, 
of  920  tons.  The  armament  of  the  Protector  consists  of  one  8-in.  12- ton 
B.L.,  five  6-in.  4-ton  B.L.,  and  four  3-pdr.  Q.F.  The  state  also  possesses 
two  6-in.  5-ton  B.L.  guns,  intended  for  use  in  an  auxiliary  gun- vessel, 
and  ^ve  Gatling  machine  guns  for  Ixwit  or  land  service.  Tasmania  owns 
one  torpedo  boat  with  dropping  gear  for  Whitehead  torpedoes.  New 
Zealand  possesses  three  Thorneycroft  torj)edo  boats  and  two  steam 
launches  fitted  for  torpedo  work. 


Cost  op  Dbpbnce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditure  by  the  Commonwealth 
Government  on  naval  and  military  defence  for  the  year  ended  30th 
June,  1902  :— 


state. 


Amount. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queensland 

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


£ 

309,137 

317,102 

186,062 

58,694 

3o,303 

29,118 


Commonwealth  i    £935,416 


Per  head. 


s. 
4 
5 
7 
3 
3 
3 


d. 
6 
3 
3 
3 
7 
4 


5    6 
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wa^Bsus. 


In  all  the  states,  with  the  exception  of  Western  AvBtialia,  a  oeirtain 
ajnount  of'  money  has  been  spent  ont  of  loans  for  purposes  of  de£eoe& 
Yictoriay  however,  from  1872  to  1899  did  not*  expend  loan  mone^ 
on  this  serviee.  The  amounts  thus  spent  during  1900-01 
follow : — 

New  South  Wales: 06^8. 

Victoria  4,080 

Queensland 49,402 

South  Australia 16,255 

Tasmania    1,827 


Commonwealth 136,842 

New  Zealand 41,610 


Australasia £178,452 

The  total  loan  expenditure  by  each  state  for  defence  purposes  to  the 
end  of  the  financial  year  19t00r-l  was  as  follows : — 


state. 


Amount. 


Per  head. 


New  South  Wales 


Victoria 


Queensland 

South  Australia 


Tasmania 


Commonwealth 


New  Zealand 


Australasia 


£ 
♦1,419,106 

137,435 

328,093 

260,328 

126,378 


2,1271,340 
1,050,461 


£3.321,801 


B.  d. 

20  8 

2  4 

13  0 

14  4 
14  7 


11  11 
26  11 


14    6 


*  Inolusiye  of  £8I2,4S5  f6r  naval  station,  Port  Jaeksoo. 


There  were  probahly  small  additional  amounts  spent  from  loans  hj 
each  state  during  the  financial  year  1901-2,  but  the  details  are  not  at 
present  available 

This  does  not  represent  the  whole  cost  of  the  fortifications,  as  large 
sums  have  from  time  to  time  been  expended  from  the  general  rerennes 
of  the  states  in  the  conBtruetion  of  works  of  defence ;  the  amount  of 
such  payments,  however,  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine. 


In  1890  a  military  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Imperial  and 
the  different  Australian  Governments  to  take  evidence  and  report  on 
the  question  of  fortifying  King  George's  Sound,  Hobart,  Thursday  Island, 
and  Port  Darwin,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  states.  The  commission 
visited  the  points  mentioned  during  1891,  and  as  a  result  of  the  evidence 
taken  fortifications  were  erected  at  King  George's  Sound  and  Thursday 
Island',  and  it  is  probable  that  similar  works  will  be  begun  at  Hobart 
and  Port  Darwin  in  the  near  future.  On  lltli  March,  1892,  the  four 
states  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  South  Australia 
entered  into  a  contract  with  Western  Australia,  to  contribute  to  the 
oofit  of  the  defence  of  Albany.  The  agreement  provided  for  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  expense  to  be  defrayed  by  Western  Australia, 
and  threefourths  by  the  other  states,  the  proportion  to  be  paid  by  each 
to  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  its  population.  Western  Australia  was 
to  provide  the  garrison  and  exercise  general  superintendence.  A  similar 
agreement  was  made  on  the  1st  January,  1893,  between  the  same  five 
states,  for  the  defence  of  Thursday  Island.  In  this  instance  each  state 
contributed  towards  the  total  expense  of  maintaining  the  garrison  in 
proportion  to  its  population.  The  general  management  of  all  defence 
works  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government. 
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THE  first  century  of  Australasian  history  closed  on  the  26th  JanuaTj, 
1888,  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  trace  step  by  step  the 
progress  made  during  that  period,  as  the  data  for  the  purpose  are  for 
the  most  part  wanting,  sufficient  material  is,  however,  available  from 
which  a  comparative  statement  of  the  wealth  of  the  States  at  different 
periods  may  be  deduced.  In  the  following  figures  the  private  property 
of  the  people  has  alone  been  considered,  the  value  of  the  unsold  lands  of 
the  State,  as  well  as  the  value  of  public  works,  having  been  omitted.  The 
table  shows  the  value  of  private  property  for  the  whole  of  Australasia, 
and  the  increase  thereof  at  intervals  of  twenty-five  years  from  the  date 
when  this  territory  was  first  colonised  : — 


Year.  Value  of  Private  Property. 


1788 
1813 
1838 
1863 
1888 
1901 


Country  first  colonised. 

1,000,000 

26,000,000 

181.000,000 

1,015,000,000 

1,083,838,000 


Though  Australasia  has  but  the  population  of  a  province  of  some  of 
the  great  European  powers,  in  the  wealth  and  earnings  of  its  people  it 
stands  before  most  of  the  secondary  States,  and  as  regards  wealth  and 
income  per  head  of  population  it  compares  very  favourably  with  any 
country. 

The  plan  adopted  in  valuing  the  elements  of  private  wealth  is  given 
in  detail  in  previous  issues  of  this  work,  and  has  not  been  greatly  varied 
on  this  occasion.  Land,  houses,  and  other  improvements  thereon, 
represent  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  private  wealth.     There  are  now 
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ample  data  for  assessing  the  value  of  these,  for  besides  the  municipal 
returns  which  are  available  for  each  State,  there  are  complete  land  tax 
returns  for  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Australia. 
From  the  data  thus  to  hand,  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
the  value  of  laud  separately  from  its  improvementa  For  all  Australasia, 
the  value  of  land  in  private  hands  was  in  1901,  £411,747,000,  out  of 
a  total  wealth  of  £1,083,838,000  ;  this  represents  a  proportion  of  38  per 
cent.,  varying  in  each  State,  as  follows  : — 


states 


Value  of  Land. 


New  South  Wales . 

Victoria   

Queensland 

South  Australia .... 
Western  Australia. 
Tasmania 


£ 

142,617,000 

112,396,000 

35,887,000 

34,080,000 

8.813,000 

16,488,000 


Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  


Australasia 


3S0,281,050 
61,466,000 


411,747,000 


Proportion  of 

Valuo  of  all 

Property. 


per  cent. 
39-74 
40-30 
31-80 
41-73 
21-78 
45-86 


38-54 
3511 


37-99 


The  value  of  land  and  improvements  together  amounts  to 
£738,910,000,  or  6818  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  property.  The 
following  is  a  statement  of  the  values  for  ea(?h  State  : — 


state. 

Value  of  Land  and 
Improvements. 

Proportion  of 

Vidae  of  all 

Property. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
263,05-2,000 
204,294,000 
63,796,000 
56,060,000 
14,.360,000 
26,243,000 

per  cent. 
73-29 

Victoria   

73-25 

Oueensland 

56-53 

South  Australia 

68-65 

Western  Australia 

35*49 

Tasmania 

72-99 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand  

627,805,000 
111,105,000 

69  08 
63-46 

Australasia 

738,910,000 

68-18 

The  improvements  on  the  lands  of  the  Commonwealth  and  New 
Zealand  are  valued  at  £327,163,000,  which  sum  represents  79-46  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  land,  ranging  between  84-45  per  cent,  in  New 
South  Wales  and  59*16  per  cent,  in  Tasmania. 
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It  has  been  found  since  the  last  issue  of  this  volame  tbat  the- value 
of  State  lands  and  of  certain  public  works  had  been,  included  in  the 
valuation  of  property  for  New  Zealand.  This,  of  coursey  was  an  ^ror, 
as  the  values  are  exclusive  of  State  lands  and  the  improvements  made 
thereon.  This  explanation  will  account  for  the-reduoed  figures  for  New^ 
Zealand*  that  are  now  published. 


ClAasiflcatlon. 


ComnionweAlfh 
Stetea. 


New  ZoftUnd. 


TbUL 


Land 

Houses  and  perman^it  improvements   ... 

Live  stock    

Furniture  and  household  goods  and  effects 

Personal  effects  

Machinery  and  implements  of  trade,  ex 
eluding  mining  machinery 

Shipping  

Mining  properties  and  plant    

Merchandise  and  produce  on  band 

Ooin  and  bullion 

Total 


350,281,000 

277,524,000 

85,048,000 

20,746,000 

12,060,000 

29,852,000 
5,874,000 
32,299,000 
59,711.000 
26,361.000 


908,702,000 


£ 
01,460,000 

49,639,000 

27,184,000 

5,26ir000 

2,318,000 

6.121,000 
1,777.000 
2,930,000 
14,021,000 
4,346,000 


175,070,000 


411,747,000 

327463,000 

112,232,000 

35,000,000 

14,384,000 

35,973,000 
7,651,000 
35,249,000 
73,732,000 
30,707,000 


1,063,8»,000 


The  foregoing  gives  an  average  of  £240  per  inhabitant  for  Austral- 
asia, and  J&243  for  the  Commonwealth,  which  figures  show  a  con- 
siderable reduction  on  those  of  1890,  when  the  average  was  not  less 
than  £309  per  inhabitant  The  results  fall  somewhat  short  of  the  truth, 
inasmuch  as  they  do  not  take  into  account  property  rights,  the 
value  of  which  is  not  represented  by  land,  buildings,  machinery,  d^c. 
The  case  of  gas  companies  may  be  cited  as  an  example.  The  total 
value  of  the  shares  of  and  interests  in  these  companies  throughout 
Australasia  is  approximately  £6,900,000,  but  in  the  statement  of  values 
of  properties  given  above,  the  actual  property  of  gas  companies  appears 
as  value-  of  land,  machinery,  plant,  &c.,  £4,350,000,  no  note  being 
taken  of  value  of  goodwill  and  other  items  which  form .  an  appreciable 
proportion  of  the  value  of  these  works.  The  actual  selling  value  of  the 
gas  undertakings  of  Australasia  is  therefore  £2,550,000  in  excess  of 
the  value  of  their  tangible  assets,  and  there  are  many  other  cases  where 
a  like  anomaly  exists.  For  New  South  Wales  it  is  found  that  the  sum 
of  £1 8,000,000  might  be  added  to  the  valuation  on  this  soore,  and 
probably  a  like  amount  for  Victoria,  but  the  data  even  for  these  States 
are  imperfect,  and  it  has  not  been  considered  desirable  to  take  into  con- 
sideration an  item  about  which  there  is  any  uncertainty. 
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The  distribution  of  the  property  amongst  the  various  States  is  as 
follows : — 


Slate. 

Value  of  Property. 

Total. 

Per 

Ii^iaUtant. 

New  South  Wales  

£ 

368,934,000 

.278,887,000 

112,860,000 

81,664.000 

40,462,000 

35,965,000 

£ 
.200 

Victoria    

234 

Qaeensland  

230 

South  Australia  

227 

Western  Australia 

230 

TasmAnia  .....................  ..... 

.208 

Commonwealth  

New  Zealand   

908,762,000 
175,076,000 

243 
229 

AnstitJasia  

1,083,838,000 

240 

These  figures  must  be  taken  with  some  qualification.  The  foi*egoing 
table  shows  the  State  wherein  the  property  lies,  but  gives  no  indication 
as  to  the  place  of  residence  of  the  owners.  As  is  well  known,  residents  in 
Great  Britain  have  very  large  interests  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand^ 
and  persons  residing  in  one  State  have  large  holdings  in  other  States, 
thus  residents  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia  have  large  investments  in 
New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Western  Australia,  while  residents 
of  New  South  Wales  are  largely  interested  in  Queendand  properties, 
and  if  it  were  possible  to  locate  the  actual  ownership  of  property 
throughout  Australasia  it  would  probably  be  found  that  the  actual 
distribution  is  very  different  from  the  apparent  distribution  as  shown 
above. 

The  figures  available  to  illustrate  the  amount  of  property  possessed 
by  .persons  not  living  within  the  State  in  which  their  property  is  situated 
are  by  no  means  complete  ;  indeed  details  of  any  kind  are  obtainable 
only  for  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand. 

An  analysis  of  the  information  gathered  by  the  Stamps  Office  in 
Sydney  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  values  of  the  estates  of  deceased 
persons  shows  that  the  ownership  of  the  £27,949,895  on  which  stamp 
duty  was  paid  during  the  last  six  years  was  as  follows  : — 


Total 
£ 

New  South  Wales    22,236;303 

Great  Britain 2,819;797 

Victoria 1,810,800 

Other  States  of  Australia  and  New 

Zealand  940,560 

Elsewhere 142,435 


Proportion 

per  cent. 

79-5 

101 

6-5 

3-4 
0-5 


£27,949,895        1000 

It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  20  per  cent  of  the  property  in 
New  South  Wales  is  owned  by  persons  who  live  outside  its  boundaries^ 
and  10*6  per  cent,  outside  Australia. 
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In  regard  to  Victoria,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  ownership 
available,  but  the  place  of  residence  of  the  persons  who  pay  income  tax 
atfords  indirect  evidence  of  great  value.  In  the  j'ear  1900  it  is 
estimated  that  the  income  of  persons  paying  taxation  in  respect  of 
incomes  derived  from  property  in  Victoria  was  £4,192,281,  and  of  this 
amount  £812,406  was  enjoyed  by  persons  who  resided  out  of  Victoria. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  something  like  19  per  cent,  of  property 
in  Victoria  is  owned  by  absentees. 

So  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned,  there  is  both  direct  and 
indirect  evidence.  In  the  year  1888  the  value  of  property  assessed  for 
property  tax  was  £135,881,176,  and  of  this  sum  £24,313,706,  or  18  per 
cent.,  was  returned  as  belonging  to  persons  not  residing  in  the  colony. 
Since  then  the  proportion  of  property  held  by  absentees  has  probably 
declined  to  about  15  per  cent.,  as  there  has  of  late  years  been  no  great 
import  of  capital  into  the  colony,  while  during  some  years  there  have 
been  considerable  withdrawals. 

The  figures  for  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand  taken 
together  show  that  18  J  per  cent,  of  the  property  in  those  States  belongs 
to  absentees.  The  proportion  for  Queensland  and  "Western  AuRtralin 
is  probably  greater  than  in  the  other  States  ;  for  South  Australia  and 
Tasmania  it  is  probably  less.  Adopting  a  rea.sonable  estimate  for  these 
States,  it  may  be  said  that,  apart  from  Government  stock  held  in 
London,  the  value  of  property  in  Australia  belonging  to  non-residents 
of  the  States  in  which  such  property  is  situated,  is  not  less  than 
£164,000,000,  and  in  New  Zealand  £18,500,000.  In  the  case  of 
Australia,  a  considerable  portion  of  this  property  is  held  by  persons 
residing  in  other  States  than  those  where  the  property  is  situated,  and, 
if  allowance  be  made  on  this  account,  it  will  hie  found  that  the  value  of 
property  belonging  to  other  than  Australian  residents  is  approximately 
£128,000,000.  The  question  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Australasian 
States  is  refeiTed  to  at  length  in  another  part  of  this  chapter,  and  for 
further  information  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  753. 

Distribution  of  Property. 

It  is  a  somewhat  prevalent  practice  amongst  statisticians  to  make  the 
valuations  for  probate  purposes  the  basis  of  their  estimates  of  the  wealth 
of  a  country,  but  no  reliance  whatever  can  be  placed  upon  the  returns  of 
values  of  estates  assumed  for  probate  purposes,  for  such  returns  at  best 
only  profess  to  give  the  apparent  amount  of  property  left  by  deceased 
pei-sons,  without  any  allowance  for  debts.  There  is,  however,  some  shov 
of  reason  for  using  the  valuation  of  estates  for  stamp  duty  parpose& 
These  valuations  are  far  below  the  values  for  probate  purposes ;  during 
the  ten  years  ended  with  1900  the  probate  returns  in  New  South  Wales 
give  a  total  of  £53,867,000,  while  the  swoni  valuation  of  the  very  same 
estates  for  stamp  duty  was  £41,686,000,  and  there  can  hardly  be  any 
doubt  that  all  the  other  States  would  show  similar  discrepancies.  Much 
greater  reliance  could   be  placed  upon  estimates  depending  upon  the 
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amount  of  stamp  duty  paid,  if  the  ages  of  the  persons  dying  were  taken 
into  consideration ;  but  information  on  this  point  is  not  procurable, 
except  at  excessive  trouble,  and  the  idea  of  using  the  valuations  for 
stamp  duty  for  estimating  the  amount  of  wealth  in  the  country  cannot, 
therefore,  he  resorted  to. 

The  probate  returns,  however,  are  not  without  considerable  statistical 
value,  as  will  presently  appear,  and  the  returns  for  the  five  years  ended 
with  1900  are,  therefore,  given  below  : — 


sj*«*a                               Number  of 
^**"-                                 Eetatej, 

Total  Value  of 
Estates. 

Average  Value  of  Estate 

left  by  each  Deceased 
Person  leaving;  Property. 

New  South  Wales 

11,886 
17,818 

£ 

28,339,908 
30,981,576 
8,297,308 
8,153,202 
1,777,212 
1,786,791 

£ 
2,384 

Victoria   

1,739 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

2,955 
4,168 
1,077 
1,120 

2,807 
1,956 

■•Western  Australia  

1,650 

Tasmania 

Commonwealth  

New  Zealand  

Australasia 

1,595 

39,C24 
5,942 

79,335,097 
10,409,909 

2,033 
1,752 

44,966 

89,745,906 

1,996 

*  Four  years  only. 

« 

By  comparing  the  number  of  persons  who  leave  property  at  death 
with  the  number  of  persons  dying  some  idea  is  obtained  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  population  possessing  estates  sufficiently  valuable  to 
become  the  objects  of  specific  bequest.  This  has  been  done  for  each  year 
since  1880,  and  the  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  per 
hundred  dying  who  were  possessed  of  property,  while  the  tignres  may 
also  be  taken  as  the  proportion  of  the  whole  population  owning  property 
to  the  value  of  at  least  £100  : — 


state. 


Proportion  of  Estates  per  100  deaths  of 
total  population. 


18S0-S4. 


1885-S9. 


1890-M. 


1896>1900. 


New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia . . . . 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania    


Commonwealth  . . . ' 
New  Zealand I 

1 

Australasia I 


per  cent. 
11-0 
12-7 

6-6 
12-3 
10-8 

9-6 

111 


per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent 

11-6 

13-2 

1515 

131 

17-3 

21-63 

8-8 

10i2 

10-17 

15-3 

.     17-4 

1995 

10-7 

12  0 

11-56 

11-5 

11-9 

10-72 

120 


141 
9-4 

14  0 

17-23 
15-97 


16-75 
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These  figures  sbow  a  distribution  of  property  not  to  be  pnmllnlfd  inai^ 
other  part  of  l^e  worid ;  and  in  a  ooontiy  wbere  so  mneh  is  aaid  aboot 
the  poor  growing  poorer  and  the  rich -richer,  it  is  j^essing  to  find  ihmi, 
in  the  whole  population  one  in  six  is  the  possessor  of  properly,  and  that 
the  ratio  of  distribution  has  been  increasing  with  fair  regnlax^y  in 
every  province  of  the  group.  Victoria  has  Uie  widest  diffusion  of  malth 
of  the  individual  States ;  South  Australia  comes  next  to  Victoria  ; 
come  New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales,  Western  Anstnlia,  and 
land ;  and  lastly  Tasmania.  Too  much  stress  may  belaid  on  tiie  appai cully 
wider  distribution  of  wealth  in  one  State  tiban  in  another,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  a  province  with  a  stationary  or  decreasing  population  will 
naturally  otnne  out  of  a  comparison  of  this  kind  more  ^vouiably  than 
another  with  a  rapidly-increasing  population. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  five  years  1890-94,  the  last 
period  for  which  complete  returns  can  be  obtained,  the  number  of  estates 
on  which  legacy  duty  was  paid  was  257,351.  Making  the  libeml 
allowance  of  one-fourth  for  successions,  of  which  the  number  is  not 
given  in  the  Statistical  Abstract^  the  total  estates  would  be  321,700, 
as  compared  with  3,595,447  deaths,  or  a  little  over  8'9  per  cent^,  as 
against  14*0  per  cent,  in  Australasia  during  the  same  period.  To 
show  the  wide  distribution  of  property  in  these  States,  the  following 
statement  is  even  more  useful  than  the  figures  just  given.  The  com- 
parison is  made  as  for  every  hundred  deaths  of  adult  males,  and  for  the 
same  number  of  deaths  of  adult  males  and  females.  This  latter  method 
is  undoubtedly  the  proper  basis  of  comparison,  as  large  numbers  of 
females  are  possessors  of  a  substantial  amount  of  property  : — 


SUfte. 


Proportion  of  Estates 

per  100  deaths  of 

adult  males. 


Proportion  of  Estates 
per  100  deaths  of 
adult  males  and  femala 


1890-84. 


1885-80.  1990-94. 


I 


1896- 
1900. 


Xatw-B4.   IfloiWSl. 


1890-M.. 


1SK9. 


New  South  Wales . 

Victoria   

Queensland 

South  Australia  .... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


Commonweal  th 
New  Zealand  


per 
cent. 
34-6 
38-8 
18-3 
50-0 
29-5 
28  0 


34-6 


AoBtFalasia 


per 
cent. 
37-5 
39-7 
231 
53-5 
29-3 
31-6 


37  0 


per 
cent. 
41-2 
49-8 
28-6 
59*4 
31-2 
33-2 

421 
27-3 


per 
cent. 
43*4 
58-8 
26-2 
627 
27  0 
29-5 


46-6 
42-1 


41*6 


460 


per 
cent. 
22-3 
28-4 
13-8 
291 
19-8 
15*8 


22-0 


per 
cent. 
23-8 
24-2 
16-9 
30-9 
19-6 
19-4 


23*4 


per 
cent. 
25-8 
ah2 
20-2 
32-3 
21  1 
201 

26*1 
16-7 


per 
cent. 
26-8 
343 
18-2 
34-2 
20-4 
17-2 

28-5 
25-5 


25-8     28-1 


Taking  the  returns  of  estates  subject  to  stamp  duties  as  the  basis  of 
comparison,  and  making  allowance  for  those  escaping  duty,  such  as  the 
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circnmstances  seem  to  warrant,  the  following  table  gives  to  each  Stato 
the  number  of  persons  with  property  to  tie  value  of  at  least  £100  : — 

Number  lot 
StAte.  EstataB  exceedinir 

£100  tn  Milue. 

New  South  Wales  188,700 

Victoria    225.900 

Queensland  47,000 

South  AnstralU  61,900 

Western  Australia 23,100 

Tasmania 16,000 

Commonwealth    561,600 

NewZeaUnd   110,000 

Aostrslasia  671,600 

The  figures  for  some  of  the  States  may  appear  to  be  extraordinarily 
large,  but  they  find  strong  support  in  the  banking  returns,  especially 
those  of  the  Savings  Banks,  given  elsewhere  in  this  chapter.  There  is 
a  general  assumption  in  d^ding  with  this  branch  of  statistics  that 
few  women  possess  property,  and  in  dealing  with  property  and  incomes 
the  position  of  women  is  often  lost  sight  of.  Full  information 
regarding  women's  property  is  obtainable  for  New  South  Wales,  and 
the  following  comparisons  are  interesting  ;  the  figures  refer  to  the  six 
years  1896  to  1901,  but  they  differ  somewhat  in  regard  to  the  percent- 
ages from  those  in  the  preceding  pages,  which  include  all  properties  over- 
£100  in  value  : — 

Ifalflt.  F0iiuhlo8% 
Namber  of  persons  dying  who  had  property 

in  excess  of  £200 10,166  3,610 

Number  residing  in  the  State  of  Kew  Soutii 

Wales    9.483  3,44.3: 

Xumber  residing  elsewhere    683  167 

Value  of  property  devised £24,631,377  £3,418,618 

Average  valae  of  estates £2,413  £947 

Proportion  of  total  adult  population  with 

estates  over  £200  in  value 35  per  cent.  20  per  cent. 


Ihpoetation  of  Capital. 

Australasia  ranks  among  the  debtor  nations.  At  the  close  of  190t 
Its  people  owed  to  persons  outside  ite  boundaries,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  there  was  invested  in  it  by  non-residents,  and  owing  by^ 
its  various  Governments,  a  sum  approximating  to  £387,772,000,  or 
^B4  per  inhabitant.  Of  this  large  sum,  £146,420,000  represents  the^ 
private  investments,  and  £241,352,000  the  outstanding  liabilities  of  the 
^tes  and  local  govenking  bodies.  More  important  in  some  respects 
than  the  oorpos  of  the  debt  are  the  annual  payments  made  in  respect 
^^^^feot  These  can  be  stated  with  some  exactitude.  The  yearly  interest 
P^  on  aocovnt  of  Btate  debts  to  other  than  Australasian  creditors 
fiOMMiuts  to  £7,991,000,  and  on  account  of  local  government  debts 

3b 
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£642,000,  while  the  income  from  private  investments  may  be  stated 
at  £7,228,000,  and  the  absentee  incomes  and  return  on  shares  held  in 
London,  £400,000.  These  varioos  sums  make  up  a  total  of  £16,261,000, 
which  is  the  tribute  paid  yearly  by  Australasia  to  London. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  gross  amount  of  investments  by 
non-residents  Ls  £387,772,000.  This  sum  may  be  divided  into  what 
was  received  prior  to  1871,  and  what  was  received  subsequent  to  that 
date,  for  1871  may  be  conveniently  taken  as  the  opening  year  of  latter* 
day  Australasian  finance.  At  the  opening  of  1871  these  States  stood 
indebted  to  Great  Britain  thus  : — 


On  acoonnt  of  State  and  Monicipalities 
Private  investments 


Ckanmon  wealth 


KewZealsiML 


£ 
26,520,000 
33,090,000 


£ 
7.842,000 
5,504,000 


Total 


ToUL 


£ 
34.3e^00<) 
38,594,000 


59,610,000        13,346,000        72,956,00t» 


From  1871  to  1901  the  increase  of  indebtedness  was  : — 


Commonwealth 
States. 


On  account  of  State  and  Municipalities     165,821 ,000 
Private  investments    94,861,000 


New  Zealand. 


£ 
41,169,000 
12.965,000 


Totd. 


Total 260,682,000        54,134,000 


206,990,000 
107,826,000 


314,616,000 


The  figures  just  given  are  irrespective  of  the  money  brought  by 
persons  taking  up  their  abode  in  Australasia;  the  amount  of  such  money 
is  very  considerable,  as  will  presently  appear. 

The  interests  of  the  various  States  are  so  intertwined  that  there  is 
not  a  little  difficulty  in  accurately  determining  the  amount  of  capital 
imported  on  private  account,  in  which  each  stands  indebted  to  Great 
Britain.  In  former  editions  of  this  work  such  a  distribution  wa«s 
made,  but  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  1893,  in  which 
year  the  bank  crisis  occurred,  have  been  so  many  and  so  extensive, 
that  a  separation  of  the  respective  interests  of  the  various  States  is  well 
nigh  impossible. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  annual  payment  made  by  Austral- 
asia to  Great  Britain — which  is  its  sole  creditor — it  is  important  to 
have  distinctly  in  view  the  fact  that  part  of  this  income  is  payable 
irrespective  of  production,  and  part  only  arises  when  there  has  been 
antecedent  production.  In  the  first  of  these  categories  is  the  charge 
on  State  and   municipal*  borrowings  to  the  amount  already    stated 
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(X8,633,000),  and  from  two-fifths  to  a  half  of  the  income  from  private 
investments,  or,  in  round  figures,  £2,890,000 — the  two  taken  together 
making  a  sum  of  £11,523,000,  or  £2  lOs.  4d.  per  inhabitant,  which  must 
be  exported  entii'ely  irrespective  of  the  condition  of  productive  industry. 
It  may  here  be  remarked  that  there  is  another  source  of  drainage  from 
tbeae  Stales  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the  tributary  stream  flow- 
ing from  Australasia  to  England — that  is,  the  income  of  absentee 
colonists,  which  for  1901  probably  reached  £400,000,  a  figure  very 
greatly  below  that  of  previous  years.  The  total  payments  to  outside 
creditors  or  investors  during  1901  may  be  summarised  as  follow : — 

£ 
Payments  on  account  of  State  or  manicipal  borrowings, 
and  on  accoont  of  private  investments  on  which 
interest  must  be  paid  irrespective  of  the  condition 
of  prodaction 11,523,000 

Ketum  dependent  on  antecedent  prodaction  4,338,000 

Absentee  incomes 400,000 

Total £16,261,000 

Of  the  sum  just  given,  £13,039,000  is  paid  by  the  States  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  £3,222,000  by  New  Zealand. 

"Erom  these  figures  it  will  be  gathered  that  for  these  States  to  pay 
their  way  there  ought  to  be  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  equal 
to  the  interest  on  loans  outstanding  and  the  earnings  of  investments 
— that  is  to  say,  if  no  capital  were  introduced  and  none  withdrawn. 
But  equilibrium  in  this  respect  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  Even  now 
there  is  a  stream  of  capital  coming  here  in  excess  of  what  is  with- 
drawn ;  and  in  the  worst  years  several  thousand  persons  arrive  in 
Austi*alasia  with  the  intention  of  settling,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
bring  with  them  some  little  capital  with  which  to  begin  their  career  in 
their  new  home.  In  the  foregoing  pages  the  expression  "  capital  intro- 
duced" must  be  taken  in  a  qualified  sense.  Under  the  condition  of 
equilibrium  between  the  introduction  and  withdrawal  of  capital,  as 
already  demonstrated,  Australasia  would  show  an  excess  of  exports 
representing  the  interest  on  State  and  other  public  loans  and  the  tribute 
due  to  private  investors.  This  export  for  1901  was  about  £16,261,000, 
and  it  is  therefore  plain  that  Australasia  might  increase  its  indebtedness 
to  the  extent  of  over  fifteen  millions  in  any  one  year  and  at  the  same 
time  show  an  equality  between  its  imports  and  exports.  With  this 
explanation  in  mind  it  will  not  be  <Ufficult  to  understand  how,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  during  the  last  thirty-one  years  the  indebtedness  of 
Australasia  was  increased  by  £314,816,000,  the  money  or  money's 
worth  actually  received,  as  I'epresented  by  the  excess  of  imports,  was 
less  than  that  sent  away  by  £4,910,000.  Such  is  the  operation  of 
interest  as  affecting  a  debtor  country.  In  further  explanation  of  this 
view  of  the  matter  the  following  figures  are  given;  they  refer  to  the 
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borrowings  of  the  Governments  and  local  bodies  duing  the  tfairtjp^' 
years  1871-1901  :— 


State. 


I  BofTOfwiBes  of  State 

sod  Ijooid 
Gorernmeiit  Bodies. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Qneeiukad 

South  AastnJia  ... 
Western  Australia. 
Tasmania 


£ 
54,3^,000 
43,d«3,000 
29,435,000 
22,107,000 
9,112,000 
7,282,000 


£ 
41,473.000 
43,125,000 
23,883,000 
18,303,000 
2,668,000 
5,737,000 


£ 
12,849,00a 
438,000 

5,55(I,00CK 
3,714.000 
6,444«00l> 
1,545,000 


Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  


Australasia 


165,821,000 
41,169,000 

206,990,000 


135,281,000 
46,498^000 

181,779,000 


30*540^000 
)  5,329,000 


(- 


25,211,000 


It  will  be  seen  that  oat  of  loans  aggregating  J&206,990,000  a  snm  of 
only  £25,211,000  reached  Australasia,  the  balance  of  £181,779,000 
being  retained  in  London  to  meet  interest  charges,  as  a  set-off  against 
a  similar  sum  which  otherwise  it  woald  have  been  necessary  to  remit 
from  Australasia.  The  figures  in  regard  to  private  borrowings  are* 
still  more  striking : — 

£ 

Pri vate  borrowings  in  excess  of  withdrawals    107, 826,000 

Capital  introdnc^  by  persons  taking  up  their  abode  in  # 

Australasia  26,000,000^ 

Total  inflow  of  capital £183,826,00f> 

Earnings  of  investments  of  non-residents  and  iBeoBcs  of 
absentees  in  excess  of  income. derived  by  residents  in 
Australasia  from  investments  abroad    164,400,000 

Excess  of  outflow  over  inflow £;i0,574,000 

It  will  be  seen  that,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  capital  introduoed 
by  immigrants,  the  return  to  investors,  togetbcr  with  absentee  incomeSfr 
has  exceeded  by  over  fifty-six  millions  the  amount  invested  in  Austral- 
asia, although  of  the  principal  sum,  £107,826,000,  still  remains  doe. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  a  result  has  been  possible^  b«t 
the  difficulty  will  be  lessened  when  it  is  remembered  that  at  the  beginoii^^ 
of  the  period  embraced  in  the  tables  the  Australasian  States  wore 
already  paying  an  annual  tribute  to  private  investors  of  £3,517,000^ 
and,  therefore,  on  account  of  debts  incurred  and  investments  made  prior 
to  1871  something  like  103  millions  might  have  been  paid  away  during 
the  last  thirty-one  years  without  any  reduction  in  the  principal  owing. 

The  movement  of  capital  towards  Australasia  up  to  the  end  of  1870 
presented  no  features  of  unusual  importance,  for  the  total  sum  received^ 
though  large,  representing  as  it  did  rather  more  than  £38  per  inhabi- 
tant, was  not  larger  than  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  \» 
introduced  into  a  country  so  i*apidly  adding  to  its  population  and  so  fortile 
in  resources.  During  this  period  Uie  investments  on  private  aoooont 
and  by  the  various  Governments  wore  almost  equal  in  amount,  but  in 
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the  l^wenty-five  years  that  foUowed,  the  borrowing  operations  of  the 
G<n^mmentB  far  outstripped  private  investments.  The  following  table 
i^hcyws  the  borrowings  of  the  State  and  on  private  account  up  to  the  end 
<if  1870,  and  in  five-year  periods  subsequent  to  that  date : — 


Money  raised  by 

Private  InvectmenU, 

Period. 

Ooverniuentor  Local 

exdudlnff 
ImmigTAaU'  (^kpital. 

T6tal. 

Rodiea 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Prior  to  1871 

84,362,000 

38,594,000 

72,966,000 

1871-76 

20,999,000 

•2,392,000 

18,607,000 

1876-80 

32,804,000 

11,407,000 

44,211,000 

188U85 

46,944,000 

37,186,000 

84,130,000 

1886-90 

53,374,000 

49,0n,000 

102,451,000 

1801-95 

28,653,000 

•1,322,000 

JJ7,33I,000 

1896-1901 

24,216,000 

13,870,000 

38,086,000 

Total 

241^2,000 

140,420,000 

387,772,000 

• 

*  Exceas  of  withdrawals  over  inveetmenta. 


In  the  foregoing  table  the  importation  of  capital  by  immigi*ants 
has  been  neglected ;  if  this  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  figures 
^ven  in  the  next  table  show  the  full  amount  for  the  period  subsequent 
to  1870  :— 


Period. 

1871-75... 
1876-80... 
1881-85 ... 
1886-90  .. 
1891-95... 
1896-1901 


Total  Capital  Introduced. 
£ 
23,010,000 
48,950,000 
90,504,C00 
107,088,000 
30,705,000 
38,717,000 


Total £338,983,000 

The  total  indebtedness  of  Australasia  to  British  investors  has  been 
«et  down  in  the  foregoing  pages  as  £387,772,000,  and  the  annual  return 
therefrom,  excluding  absentee  incomes,  £15,861,000.  The  capital  sum 
represents  a  weight  of  £83  18a.  6d.  per  inhabitant,  and  the  annual 
return  £3  83.  8d.  The  apparent  interest  earned  is,  therefore,  slightly 
above  4  per  cent.,  a  rate  which  must  be  considered  very  favour- 
able, seeing  that  £241,352,000,  or  three-fifths  of  the  total,  comprise 
Oovemment  and  Manicipal  securities.  The  indebtedness  of  the  States 
•of  the  Commonwealth  to  British  creditors  amounts  to  £320,292,000,  or 
£83  lis.  4d.  per  inhabitant,  of  which  £192,341,000  is  due  by  the  central 
and  local  governing  bodies,  and  £127,951,000  represents  private 
investments.  The  indebtedness  o!  New  Zealand  is  £67,480,000,  or 
£85  13b.  6d  per  inhabitant,  of  which  £49,01 1,000  is  owing  by  the  central 
*nd  local  governing  bodies,  and  £18,469,000  represents  private 
investments. 

From  the  table  given  above  showing  the  total  amount  of  money 
including  that  brought  to  the  country  by  immigrants  introduced 
<luring  each  quinquennial  period  since  1870,  it  will  be  seen  that  tho 
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net  inirodactioii  of  capital  during  tbe  first  period  was  JC23,01O,O(IOr 
and  of  tbis  New  Zealand  receiTed  X10,707,000,  or  nearij  cne4ial£,  priii- 
cipaUj  the  proceeds  of  Governmental  borrowings,  the  withdrawals  of 
private  capital  being  nearl  j  as  large  as  the  amount  introduced.     Queens- 
land and  Xew  South  Wales  had,  during  the  period,  an  aocession  of 
capital  to  the  extent  of  £4,329,000  and  £4,321,000  respectiTely ;   in 
the  one  case  the  sum  obtained  by  the  State  was  £2,389,000,  and  b^ 
the  public,  £1,940,000,  while  in  the  other  case  the  sum  introduced  by 
the  State  was  £2,861,000,  and  bv  private  persons  something  less  than 
£1,500,000.     The  net  sum  introduced  into  Victoria  was  £2,982,000, 
the  State  having  imported  £3,352,000,  while  the  export  of  private 
capital  was  some  £370,000.     Tasmania  received  in  all  £1,210,000,  of 
which  £220,000  was  introduced  by  the  State,  and  neariy  <Mie  miDimi 
by  private  persons,  which  must  be  reckoned  a  very  oonsideFable  sum 
in  view  of  the  smallness  of  the  population  of  the  island.     Neariy  the 
whole'  sum  introduced  into  Western  Australia  (£400,000)  was  by  the 
Government.     South  Australia,  even  so  far  back  as  1871-75,  was  in 
a  very  different  position  to   the   other  States  in  r^ard  to  private 
investments.     During  the  five  years  the  State  introduced  £1,722,000, 
but  £2,661,000  was  withdrawn  by  lenders  or  sent  out  of  the  State  for 
investment.     Speaking  generally,  the  period  1871  to  1875  was  marked 
by  large  public  borrowing,  with  a  very  moderate  influx  of  private  cajntal. 
During   this  interval   the  importation  by  tbe   vsrious  Governments 
amounted  to  £2  per  inhabitant  yearly,  the  private  investments  being 
not  more  than  4s.  per  inhabitant. 

The  period  from  1876  to  1880  showed  a  net  importation  of  capital  to 
the  amount  of  £48,959,000,  or  more  than  twice  the  sum  received  during 
the  preceding  five  years.  Of  the  sum  named,  Kew  Zealand  received 
£15,396,000,  or  slightly  less  than  one-third,  although  its  population  was 
only  one-eighth  of  the  whole  of  Australasia.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
money  brought  to  New  Zealand  was  in  the  shape  of  Government  loans, 
which  amounted  to  £10,884,000,  the  net  sum  received  on  account  of 
private  investment  being  £4,512,000.  New  South  Wales  stood  next  as 
regards  the  amount  of  capital  received,  but  the  borrowing  by  the  State 
and  local  bodies  only  amounted  to  £5,458,000,  or  half  the  sum  raised 
by  New  Zealand,  while  the  private  investments  amounted  to  about 
£8,168,000,  of  which  nearly  two  millions  were  received  with  immigrants 
taking  up  their  permanent  abode  in  the  State.  The  total  capital  im- 
)K>rted  into  New  South  Wales  during  the  five  years  was  £13,626,000. 
Queensland  received  £8,028,000  during  the  period — an  enormous  sum, 
considering  that  the  ix>pulation  was  not  more  than  150,000.  The 
money  imported  by  the  Government  was  £4,980,000,  and  that 
invested  by  private  persons,  £3,048,000.  The  Victorian  Govemmoit 
imported  £5,229,000,  while  the  sum  sent  to  the  State  by  private 
investors,  over  and  above  the  amount  withdrawn,  was  £1,949,000.  The 
South  Australian  Government  borrowed  largely  during  the  five  years, 
th^  sum  raised  being  £5,217,000,  but,  as  in  the  prerious  period,  the  sum 
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withdrawn  by  investors  or  sent  to  other  States  for  investment  exceeded 
the  capital  introduced  by  £1,644,000.  Both  Tasmania  and  Western 
Australia  received  less  capital  from  abroad  from  1876  to  1880  than  in 
the  previous  five  years,  the  amounts  being  £954,000  and  £204,000 
respectively.  The  Government  borrowings  were  £671,000  in  the  one 
case  and  £365,000  in  the  other;  but  in  Tasmania  there  was  an  invest- 
ment of  £283,000  by  private  peraons,  and  a  withdrawal  of  £161,000  in 
the  case  of  Western  Australia.  Taking  Australasia  as  a  whole,  the 
public  borrowings  during  1876-80  were  large,  amounting  to  £32,804,000, 
or  a  yearly  sum  of  about  £2  12s.  per  inhabitant.  The  import  of  private 
money  continued  on  a  more  extended  scale,  the  sum  received  in  excess 
of  withdrawals  being  £16,155,000,  but  nearly  live  millions  of  this  bum 
were  brought  in  by  immigrants. 

The  facility  with  which  New  Zealand  had  been  able  to  raise  money 
on  loan  during  the  five  years  1876-80  was  an  object  lesson  not  lost  on 
the  Australian  States,  for  during  the  five  years  from  1881  to  1885  the  sum 
of  £46,944,000  was  raiaod  by  the  various  Governments  and  local  bodies ; 
while  private  investors,  banks,  and  financial  institutions  poured  in 
money  at  an  almost  equal  rate,  the  net  sum  i*eceived  on  private  account 
being,  in  •round  figures,  £43,560,000.  These  sums  represent  yearly 
amounts  of  £3  2&  4d.  and  £2  18&  Id.,  or  together  over  £6  per  inhabit- 
ant— a  rate  of  increase  in  indebtedness  quite  unparalleled  in  any  country 
except  in  the  next  succeeding  five  years  of  Australasian  history.  Of 
the  large  sum  of  £90,504,000  received  by  these  States,  the  share  of 
New  South  Wales  was  £30,473,000.  In  the  light  of  this  statement  it 
is  easy  to  understand  how,  during  this  same  period,  though  one  of 
drought  and  restricted  production,  the  industrial  life  of  the  State  was 
marked  by  increasing  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  full  employment.  The 
importation  by  the  State  amounted  to  £16,066,000,  and  by  private 
investors  to  £14,407,000,  but  of  the  sum  last  quoted  £2,719,000  repre- 
iiented  the  money  brought  by  immigrants  and  entailed  no  burthen  on 
the  State  for  future  interest  to  be  exported.  This  period  was,  so  far 
as  New  South  Wales  is  concerned,  the  one  marked  by  the  most  lavish 
borrowing  by  the  State,  though  it  yields  to  the  subsequent  quinquen- 
niuin  in  regard  to  the  importation  of  private  capital.  Queensland  was 
next  to  New  South  Wales  in  receipt  of  most  money  during  the 
period  under  review,  the  Grovernment  of  that  State  having  obtained 
£7,094,000,  while  private  investments  amounted  to  £12,505,000— 
enormous  sums  for  a  population  of  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Included  in 
the  private  investments,  however,  is  the  sum  of  £1,927,000  introduced 
by  immigrants  taking  up  their  abode  permanently  in  the  State. 
The  imports  of  capital  into  New  Zealand  during  the  quinquennium 
were  still  very  heavy,  amounting  to  £7,442,000  by  the  Government,  and 
£10,475,000  on  private  account,  or  £17,917,000  in  all.  Of  the  private 
importation,  £587,000  accompanied  the  owners  who  settled  in  the 
colony.  The  capital  received  by  Victoria,  which  in  the  two  preceding 
periods  amounted  to  very  moderate  sums,  now  rose  to  £13,002,000, 
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viz.,  j£8,5l9,000  on  account  <lf'the  Gov^mment,  and  j&4,483>,000  Vf 
private  investora  The  South  Australian  Grovemment  in  irai--85  ivas 
fltill  a  large  borrower,  jB5,895,000  being  raised  and  expended  dving 
that  time,  while,  contrary  to  the  experiences  of  pivvioas  periods,  tlsete 
was  an  importation  on  private  account  of  Xi, 000,000.  TaoMoua,  aiso^ 
conuderably  increased  its  borrowings,  the  State  raising  XI ,465,000  in 
the  five  years,  while  J&425,000  was  sent  for  investment  or  was  it»cet\ed 
with  the  owners.  The  borrowing  of  the  Western  Australian  Govmi- 
ment  for  1881-85  amounted  to  ^463,000,  but  not  more  than  Xd65,O00 
was  received  for  private  investment,  or  in  all  £728,000. 

The  next  period,  1886-90,  was  marked  by  very  extraordinaiy  feKtBrea. 
The  average  population  of  Australasia  was  3,540,000,  jet  daring  the 
short  space  of  five  years  the  various  States  governing  these  people 
raised  and  expended  £53,374,000,  while  an  additional  sum  of  £53,7 1 4,000 
was  received  for  investment  on  private  account,  or  was  introdnoed  into 
the  country  by  persons  who  made  it   cheir  abode.     But  even  more 
astonishment  will  be  evinced  on  considering  the  detailed  figures  for  each 
State.     Of  the  large  toted  received  by  the  various  States,  conaidevabhr 
more  than  one-half — £54,690,000 — was  obtained  by  Victoria,  and,  as 
the  population  during  the  ^ve  years  under  review  was  1,070,000,  tlie 
inflow  of  capital  amounted  to  over  £51  per  inhabitant.     The  Slate  and 
local  bodies  borrowed  and  disbursed  £16,987,000,  which  was  tke  largest 
expenditure  from  the  proceeds  of  loans  that  any  State  contrived  to 
crowd  into  the  short  space  of  five  years.     The  private  capital  introduced 
was  £35,792,000,  and  the  sum  brought  by  persons  taking  up  their 
abode  in  the  country  was  £1,91 1,000.      These  figures  afibrd  a  sufficient 
clue  to  the  astounding  impetus  which  trade  received  during  these  years, 
and  the  corresponding  rise  in  land  values.     New  South  Wales,  though 
not  the  recipient  of  so  much  money  as  its  southern  neighbour,  neverthe- 
less contrived  to  obtain  £28,145,000 — a  far  larger  sum  than  couM  be 
conveniently  absorbed  in  ^ve  years,  especially  as  in  the  like  preceding 
period  £30,000,000  was  absorbed      The  capital  introduced  represented 
£11,571,000  of  Government  borrowings,  £15,187,000  of  private  invest- 
ments, and  £1,387,000  brought  by  persons  making  New  South  Wales 
their  home.     The  Queensland  Government  was  also  a  large  borrower, 
its  loan  expenditure  during  the  five  years,  1886-90,  being  not  less  than 
£9,581,000.     The  private  capital  introduced,  howevei*,  fell  off  largely. 
The  sum  received,  allowing  for  withdrawals  to  the  amount  of  £3,360,000, 
was  £1,574,000.     The  flow  of  private  money  to  New  Zealand  practicaliy 
ceased  during'  the  period  now  under  consideration,  amounting  only  to 
£632,000,  as  compared  with  £10,475,000  in  the  preceding  five  years ; 
but  Government  borrowings  still  continued,  and  a  sum  <k  £6,560,000 
was  raised  and  expended.      South  Australia  occupied  an  exceptional 
position,  for  though  the  Government  introduced  some  £5,693,000,  there 
was  a  large  withdrawal  of  private  capital,  or,  as  it  may  be,  an  export  sf 
capital  for  investment  in  other  States,  so  that  the  net  import-  on  puUk 
and  private  account  amounted  to  £1,345,000.      Tainnania,  with  its 
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|K>pn)ation  of  150,000,  was  well  in  the  strnggle  for  British  investments, 
the  State  importation  being  £2,557,000,  and  the  investment  by  private 
liersons,  £570,000  ;  of  this  last  sum  £65,000  was  introduoed  by  personH 
taking  up  their  abode  in  the  State.  It  was  about  this  period,  too,  that 
Western  Australia  began  to  attract  attention  as  a  field  for  investment, 
for  over  and  above  the  sum  of  £425,000  introduced  by  the  Government, 
aboat  £1,009,000  was  invested  by  private  persons,  perhaps  one-fifth  of 
the  amount  being  accompanied  by  the  investors  themselves. 

The  recitation  of  borrowing  just  given  brings  the  financial  history  of 
the  Australias  down  to  the  close  of  1890.     Two  years  more  of  credit 
and  inveHtment  remain  to  be  traced,  after  which  came  the  collapse  of 
credit^  and  the  events  of  May,  1893,  stiU  fresh  in  the  public  memory. 
That  two  years  elapsed  after  the  close  of  1890  before  Australasian 
public  credit  in  London  finally  collapsed  is  true  only  of  Victoria,  and 
in  a  modified  sense  of    New  South  Wales,  Western  Australia,  and 
Tasmania.     These  States  continued   to  be  the  recipients  of  British 
money,    but    private   investments    were — excepting    in  the    case    of 
Victoria — on  a  minor  scale.     Victoria  received   fresh  capital  to  the 
extent  of  £8,834,000,  of  which  amount  only  £464,000  was  brought 
in  by  immigrants.     New  South  Wales  received  from  private  invest- 
ments over  £3,000,000,  but  the  withdranrals  were  also  extensive,  so 
that  the  net  amount  of  capital  invested  was  only  £1,711,000.    Western 
Australia  received  £952,000,  of  which  £408,000  was  accompanied  by 
the  owners.     Tasmania  received  £792,000,  and  of  this  about  £271,000 
was   introduced   by  permanent    residents.      Withdrawals    of   private 
capital  were  already  in  progress  before  the  close  of  1890,  and  were 
^continued  from   South   Australia,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  in  the 
preceding  period.     New  Zealand  ceased  to  receive  any  private  money, 
while  Qoeensland,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  showed  a  net  with- 
drawal of  capita],  the  amount  of  which   during  the  two  years  was 
£2,011,000,  but  as  the  State  had  introduced  £1,917,000,  there  was  an 
actual  withdrawal  of  £3,928,000.     During  the   two   years   1891  and 
1892  the  total  capital  im|)orted  into  Australasia  was  £25,083,000,  and 
of  this  £18,786,000  was  introduced  by  the  various  Governments  and 
local  bodies. 

Daring  the  three  years  which  followed  there  was  a  withdrawal  of 
private  capital  from  Australasia  to  the  extent  of  £7,619,000,  so  that 
in  spite  of  the  importation  during  the  years  1891  and  1892,  the 
quinquennium  showed  a  net  withdrawal  of  £1,322,000.  There  was 
during  the  period  a  movement  of  £20,088,000  apparently  introduced, 
and  £21,410,000  withdrawn ;  but  this  movement  was  mainly  between 
the  States  themselves,  and  not  between  Australasia  and  Great  Britain. 
Looking  at  the  figures  in  detail,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  an 
importation  in  excess  of  withdrawals  of  £14,686,000  into  •Victoria,  and 
£2,382,000  into  Western  Australia.  So  far  as  Victoria  is  oonoemed, 
this  introduction  of  money  was  not  liy  way  of  investment ;  it  was  merely 
the  recall  by  t&e  large  financial  institutions  of  their  capital  from  other 
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States.  This  withdrawal  affected  New  South  Wales  and  Qu< 
most  largely ;  J&l  0,1 62,000  was  withdrawn  from  the  latter  provinop 
during  the  five  years,  and  it  is  a  great  tribute  to  its  resonroes  and 
stability  that  this  withdrawal  should  have  been  effected  with  ao  little 
disturbance  to  its  financial  position.  New  South  Wales  loet  £4,481,000, 
part  of  which  represents  deposits  gathered  in  London  and  withdrawn 
during  the  panic,  and  part  transference  of  capital  by  branch  institationa 
to  the  head  office  in  Melbourne.  From  New  Zealand  £2,143,000  was 
withdrawn,  and  from  South  Australia  £1,698,000.  The  withdrawal  in 
nearly  all  cases  was  a  silent  one;  and  it  is  only  when  a  financial 
institution  absolutely  failed  and  the  courts  were  invoked  to  oonaent  to 
the  removal  of  assets  that  the  community  at  large  idealised  the  process 
that  had  been  going  on. 

Taking  the  whole  period  of  five  years,  there  was  a  total  of  £30,705,000 
introduced  Of  this  sum,  £28,653,000  represents  the  borrowings  of 
the  various  Governments  and  local  bodies,  the  share  of  each  being  as 
follows  : — 

New  South  Wales £11,655,000 

Victoria  5,430,000 

Queensland  2,996,000 

South  AuBtralia   638,000 

Western  Australia    2,291,000 

Tasmania 1,835,000 

Commonwealth 24,845,000 

NewZeaUnd 3,808,000 

Australasia £28,653,000 

Even  in  this  period  immigration  did  not  entirely  cease,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  an  amount  of  £3,374,000  was  introduced  by  persons 
who  took  up  their  permanent  abode  in  the  country. 

The  withdrawal  of  capital  from  Australia  practically  ceased  in  1895. 
During  the  two  following  years,  there  was  a  considerable  sum  introduced 
chiefly  to  Western  Australia,  where  the  gold-fields  clainied  much  atten- 
tion fron^  British  mining  speculators.  In  1896  and  1897  about  four 
millions  of  private  capital  were  brought  to  New  South  Wales,  a  lai^ 
part  of  which  was  money  withdrawn  during  the  period  following  the 
banking  crisis.  In  1899  and  the  two  following  years,  about  five  and  a 
half  millions  were  sent  to  the  same  State,  where  business  prospects 
appeared  very  bright.  During  the  six  years  ending  in  1901  there  was 
an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  into  Victoria  of  about  £500,000;  but 
as  the  payments  on  behalf  of  the  Government  in  London  exceeded  the 
borrowings  by  £7,100,000,  there  would  appear  to  have  been  an  intro- 
duction of  private  capital  to  the  extent  of  £7,600,000  in  excess  of 
payments  made  to  British  and  other  creditors  on  private  account.  The 
last  could  scarcely  have  been  less  than  £9,350,000,  so  that  the  sum  of 
£16,950,000  would  stand  as  the  amount  of  capital  introduced  into  the 
State  during  the  six  3'ears.  The  probabilities  are  entirely  against  the 
supposition  that  so  large  an  amount  of  capital  was  brought  to  Victoria 
during  those  years,  but  there  is  evidence  that  from  six  to  seven  millions 
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of  private  capital  found  its  way  to  Melbourne  during  the  period.  The 
balance,  amounting  to  some  XI, 700, 000  per  annum,  represents  the 
earnings  of  Victorian  capital  invested  outside  the  State  boundaries,  and 
the  return  for  the  business  services  which  Melbourne  renders  to  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  movement  of  capital  during  the 
aix  years,  besides  the  one  just  mentioned,  is  the  position  assumed  by 
Western  Australia  since  1897.  For  many  years  preceding  1897  the 
State  had  been  the  recipient  of  much  capital,  the  return  therefrom 
being  by  no  means  large.  In  1899,  for  the  first  time  during  seventeen 
years,  the  exports  of  the  State  exceeded  the  imports.  This  excess  has 
nince  continued  and  is  indicative  of  the  return  made  by  Western 
Australia  to  the  investors  in  its  payable  gold-mines.  It  is  calculated 
that  during  the  last  five  years  this  return  has  averaged  within  a  few 
thousands  of  two  millions  sterling. 

The  total  import  of  private  capital  into,  the  Commonwealth  during 
the  last  six  years  appears  to  have  been  nine  and  three-quarter  millions, 
while  the  proceeds  of  State  loans  raised  in  London  during  the  same  period 
amounted  to  £24,896,000.  During  the  two  years  1896-7,  Western 
Australia  was  the  only  borrower,  its  loans  amounting  to  J&l, 846,000. 
This  State  has  continued  its  public  works  policy,  its  borrowings  in 
London  avei'aging  £1,200,000  a  year.  The  proceeds  of  the  loans  have 
been  applied  mainly  to  railway  extensions  and  water  supply.  New  South 
Wales  obtained  from  London  £6,711,000;  Queensland,  £4,387,000; 
Victoria,  £2,992,000;  South  Australia,  £2,819,000 ;  and  Tasmania, 
£840,000  during  the  same  period. 

The  New  Zealand  Government,  during  the  six  years  1896-1901, 
obtained  £4,092,000,  and  the  private  investments  made  in  the  Colony 
amounted  to  £5,806,000,  the  bulk  of  both  the  State  and  private 
borrowings  being  made  in  the  year  1899. 

Taking  Australasia  as  a  whole,  the  State  and  municipal  borrowings 
during  the  six  years  1896-1901  amounted  to  £28,988,000,  while 
£15,559,000  was  introduced  on  private  account,  not  including  about 
£2,000,000  brought  to  the  country  by  immigmnts.  The  total  intro- 
duction of  capital,  therefore,  amounted  to  £44,547,000. 

In  speaking  of  the  British  capital  invested  in  Australasia  no  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  amount  lost  by  the  owners  in  unprofitable  specu- 
lations, of  which  there  have  been  not  a  few.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case  the  sum  total  of  these  losses  cannot  be  stated  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  proportion  is 
greater  than  would  have  occurred  in  like  investments  if  made  in  the 
British  Isles. 

Income. 

The  incomes  received  by  the  people  of  Australasia  can  be  determined 
with  considerable  accuracy,  as  the  information  available  for  such  an 
estimate  is  fairly  extensive.     For  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South 
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Australia,  and  New  Zealand  there  are  income-tax  figures,  in  Qoeenalaiid 
and  Tasmania  particulars  of  collections  under  dividend  and  h 
Acts,  and  for  several  of  the  States  very  full  returns  relating  to  land-^ 
Besides  these  direct  sources  of  information  there  are  ofScial 
of  incomes  for  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand.  Excluding^  the 
revenues  of  the  various  State  Qovemments,  the  yearly  income  derived 
irom  Australasia  amounts  to  J&221, 336,000,  and  of  this  sum  local 
residents  draw  £204,692,000,  and  British  investors  and  abeentees 
£16,644,000,  and  of  this  last-mentioned  sum  £9,016,000  represents 
income  derived  from  Government  or  municipal  stocks,  and  £7,628,000 
the  amount  from  private  sources.  Of  the  total  income  (£221,336,000) 
the  States  of  the  Commonwealth  claim  £182,868,000,  and  New 
iiealand  £38,468,000,  the  incomes  of  non-residents  in  each  case  bnng 
£13,378,000  and  £8,266,000. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  income  drawn  by  debenture-holders 
in  England,  it  would  appear  that  the  income  derived  from  private 
sources  for  each  of  the  principal  States  was  in  1901 : — 


state. 

Total. 

Per  Inhabitant. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
64,036,000 
.51,422,000 
23,868,000 
16,374,000 
12.021,000 
7,285,000 

£ 
47-3 

Victoria    

427 

Queensland , 

South  Australia 

47-3 
45*1 

Western  Australia 

64*1 

Tasmania 

42-0 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

175,906,000 
36,414,000 

46-2 
46-7 

Australasia 

212,320,000 

46-3 

Dividing  the  incomes  into  two  categories,  viz.,  those  below  and  those 
above  £200  a  year,  very  interesting  results  are  obtained ;  the  figures 
do  not  include  the  sum  of  £9,016,000  paid  to  non-resident  debenture- 
holders  and  holders  of  local  government  stock  : — 


state. 

Number 

of  persons 

with  incomes 

of  £200 

and  over. 

Total  Incomes 

£200  aud 

oyer. 

Total 

Iucoiue«  under 

£200. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

<^ueensland     

South  Austi*alia 

No. 

29,700 

28,498 

9.950 

9.630 

4,140 

£ 
19.306.000 
13,530,000 
5,393.000 

4,934,000 
1,611,000 
1.657,000 

£ 
45,630,000 
37,892,0(10 

]  8,475,000 

U. 440,000 

10,410.000 

5,628,000 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania    

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

85,753 
12,606 

46,431,000 
7,566,000 

129,475,000 
28,848,000 

Australasia 

08,359 

53,997,«00 

158,323,0M 
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The  amoant  of  income  deriFed  from  private  sources  (that  in  to  say^ 
all  inoomes  except  pajments  made  by  the  varions  govemmente  anid 
local  bodies  to  their  debenture-holders),  is  thus  £212,320,000,  and  of 
this  amount  £7,628,000,  or  slightly  over  3^  per  cent.,  is  drawn  by  non- 
residents,  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  £9,016,000  paid  to  debenture- 
holders. 

The  incomes  of  the  various  States  depend  in  a  very  large  measure 
up>on  the  number  of  adult  male  workers  in  those  States,  and  the 
variations  in  the  rates  per  inhabitant  disclosed  by  the  foregoinji^  table, 
are  largely  due  to  the  difiBerect  proportions  which  these  workers  form  of 
the  general  population.  Amongst  the  Australian  States  Yiotoria  and 
Western  Australia  stand  at  the  extremes,  the  former  with  307  adult 
males  per  thousand  of  the  population,  and  the  latter  with  477  per 
thousand,  and  it  is,  therefore,  easy  to  understand  how,  in  such  ciroum- 
stanoee,  the  revenue  per  head  of  population  in  Western  Australia  so 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  Victoria. 

In  the  last  edition  of  this  work  attention  was  directed  to  the  smallness 
of  the  aggregate  incomes  in  Victoria  subject  to  taxation — that  is,  incomes 
in  excess  of  £200.  In  the  year  then  reviewed  the  total  of  such  incomes 
was  £10,080,000,  and  the  opinion  was  hazarded  that  the  amount  was. 
greatly  nnderstated.  Confiimation  of  this  opinion  was  given  by  the 
increase,  in  the  year  immediately  following,  of  the  amount  of  taxable 
incomes,  and  in  the  present  calculation  the  Victorian  incomes  have  been 
set  down  at  £13,530,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  over  34  per  cent. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  assessed  incomes  of  New  South  Wales^ 
excluding  altogether  those  derived  from  the  use  or  occupancy  of  land — 
that  is  to  say,  incomes  aggregating  £7,1 66,000 — amount  to  £1 2, 1 40,000, 
or  only  about  one  million  below  the  total  of  all  Victorian  incomes,  it  i» 
difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  even  at  this  increased  amount 
these  incomes  ai-e  largely  understated.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
reject  the  Victorian  income  tax  returns  and  set  up  unofficial  figures  in 
their  place,  so  that  these  figures  have  been  used  in  all  the  estimates 
given  in  this  chapter. 

The  incomes  drawn  from  investments  by  persons  non-msident 
amount  to  £7,228,000,  and  about  £400,000  is  spent  by  Anatcslians 
resident  in  Europe.  Of  the  first  mentioned  amount,  £2,832,000  is 
drawn  from  New  South  Wales,  or  nearly  4^  per  cent,  of  the  total 
incomes  of  the  State  apart  from  payments  to  debenture-holders; 
£1,802,000  is  drawn  from  Victoria,  or  3^  per  cent. ;  £1,366,000  from 
Queensland,  or  nearly  6  per  cent.;  and  £1,132,000,  equal  to  a  little 
over  3  per  cent.,  from  New  Zealand. 

The  figures  just  given  of  the  incomes  of  the  people,  read  with  these 
ia  regard  to  property  and  production,  adnat  of  seiTBral  very  interesting 
<^oiDparisoD8  as  to  the  relation  of  one  to  the  other.  The  following  figures 
^w  the  p^centage  which  the  incomes  drawn  in  each  state  bear  to  the 
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value  of  private  wealth,  the  incomes  being  distinguished  into  total 
incomes  and  those  over  £200  a  year. 


state. 


Total  Incomes  bear 

to  value  of  private 

property. 


which 
Incomefi  over  £flOO 
bear  to  private 
property. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria, 

Queensland 

South  Australia ... 
Western  Australia 

Taanuuiia 

New  Zealand 


17-9 
18-3 
21-5 
201 
30*8 
20-4 
20*4 


5-3 
4-8 
4*9 
6-0 
6-8 
4-6 
4-2 


The  incomes  of  the  country  usually  exceed  the  valae  of  the  production ; 
■the  more  various  and  developed  the  industries  the  greater  will  be  the 
income  which  results  from  production. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  incomes  obtained  in  each  state 
and  the  value  of  production  in  that  state,  as  set  out  on  page  806. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  each  case  the  incomes  exceed  the  production  ; 
in  Western  Australia,  however,  the  excess  is  very  little  above  2  per 
cent.,  whereas  in  the  case  of  Victoria  the  excess  is  nearly  78  per  cent. 
The  low  percentage  of  income  given  off  by  production  in  the  case  of 
W^estern  Australia  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  of  the  total  production, 
of  £12,544,000,  the  value  of  gold  won  exceeds  £7,000,000,  and  the 
income  given  off,  so  to  speak,  by  this  production  is  far  less  than,  the 
value  of  the  production  itself,  for  the  winning  of  gold  not  only  is  a  costly 
process,  but  when  the  precious  metal  is  obtained,  the  oost  of  carriaige 
and  handling  and  other  expenses  form  but  a  trifling  percentage  of  its 
value. 


stated 


Percentage  which 
Total  Incomes  bear 
to  value  of  pro- 
duction. 


Percentage  which 
Incomes  over  £S00 
bear  to  production. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia ... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 


49-6 
46-8 
31-8 
47-8 
19-2 
32-9 
26-6 


Old  Age  Pensions. 

The  question  of  granting  pensions  to  aged  persons  has  been  of  late 
years  much  discussed  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  old  age  pension  system  is  in  operation  in  New  Sooth 
Wales,  Victona,  and  New  Zealand     The  last  named  province  was  the 
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first  to  legislate  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  pensions  were  payable  from 
1st  April,  1898. 

Evexy  person  in  New  Zealand,  of  tlie  full  age  of  sixty-five  years,  or 
upwards,  is  entitled  to  a  pension,  provided  he  has  resided  continuously 
in  the  colony  for  twenty-five  years,  certain  concessions  in  regard  to 
residence  being  made  in  favour  of  seamen  and  others.  To  be  entitled 
to  a  pension,  a  person  must  not  possess  an  income  in  excess  of  £52  a 
year,  nor  property  exceeding  £270  in  value.  There  are  also  other 
qualifications,  principally  afiecting  good  citizenship.  The  full  pension 
is  £18  a  year,  payable  in  monthly  instalments.  For  each  £1  of 
income  above  £34  a  year,  and  for  each  £15  of  property  above  £50,  £1 
per  annum  is  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  pension.  In  March, 
1902,  there  were  32,000  persons  in  New  Zealand  whose  ages  exceeded 
sixty-five  years,  and  of  these  12,776  had  already  been  granted  pensions, 
10,900  in  the  full  amount,  and  1,876  in  sums  ranging  from  £1  to  £17. 
The  average  pension  paid  was  £17  and  the  sum  payable  in  respect  of  all 
pensions,  excluding  management,  is  £217,192.  The  proportion  of  the 
population  who  claim  old  age  pensions  varies  according  to  the  locality. 
This  variation  is  due  partly  to  the  differences  in  the  proportion  of  the 
persons  above  the  pension  age,  and  pai*tly  to  the  fact  that  in  districts 
where  mining  is  the  chief  industry,  few  persons  are  able  to  earn  their 
living  after  they  reach  sixty-five  years.  Tlie  proportion  of  pensioners 
to  the  population  over  sixty-five  years  of  age  is  about  40  per  cent.,  and 
the  proportion  of  pensioners  to  those  qualified,  both  by  age  and 
residence,  is  about  50  per  cent. ;  but  there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt 
that  both  the  number  of  pensioners  and  the  proportion  to  total  popu- 
lation will  increase  considerably  during  the  next  few  years. 

The  old  age  pension  scheme  sanctioned  by  the  Parliament  of  New 
South  Wales  specities  a  pension  of  £26  a  year,  diminished  by  £1  for 
every  £1  of  income  above  £26  a  year,  and  by  £1  for  every  £15  of 
property  that  the  pensioner  possesses.  Where  a  husband  and  wife  are 
each  entitled  to  a  pension,  the  amount  is  fixed  at  £19  10s.  a  year  each, 
unless  they  are  living  apart  under  a  decree  of  the  Court  or  a  deed  of 
separation,  when  the  full  sum  of  £26  will  be  allowed.  Persons  under 
65  years  of  age  but  over  60  years  are  entitled  to  pensions  if  they  are 
incapacitated  by  sickness  or  injury  from  earning  their  livelihood,  but 
debility  due  merely  to  age  is  not  considered  as  an  incapacitating  sickness. 

The  pension  system  came  into  force  on  the  1st  August,  1901,  and. at 
the  close  of  the  first  pension  year  there  were  22,252  pensions  current, 
representing  an  annual  payment  of  £531,823  or  £23  18s.  per  pension. 
There  were  on  1st  August,  1902,  2,656  persons  of  ages  between  60  and 
65  years  in  receipt  of  pensions,  and  19,596  persons  of  65  years  and 
upwards.  The  total  population,  65  years  and  over,  was  47,426,  so  that 
the  proportion  receiving  pensions  was  41*3  per  cent-  Full  pensions  of 
£26  were  paid  to  15,610  persons,  and  3,893  of  £19  lOs.  to  married 
persons,  while  2,749  persons  received  less  than  full  pensions  in  amounts 
varying  from  £1  to  £25. 
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The  pension  system  of  Victoria  diflers  very  materially  from  that  in 
operation  in  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand.     The  average  weekly 
income  of  a  claimant  in  Victoria  during  the  six  mouths  immediately 
preceding  the  grant  of  a  pension  must  not  have  amounted  to  8a  per 
week  (in  New  South  Wales  the  sum  allowed  is  £1  per  week)  ;  he  must 
also  have  made  reasonable  efforts  to  provide  for  himself,  and  this  ia  not 
necessary  either  in  New  South  Wales  or  New  Zealand,  where  the 
pension  is  granted  in  consideration  of  old  age,  and  a  citizen  may  enfoy 
his  pension  on  attaining  the  age  of  65,  whether  he  is  able  to  work  or 
not ;  indeed,  the  law  allows  him  to  supplement  his  income  to  the  extent 
of  lOs.  per  week,  in  the  case  of  New  South  Wales,  and  15s.  in  that  of 
New  Zealand ;  the  total  income  enjoyed  by  the  pensioner  may,  there* 
fore,  in  these  two  States,  amount  to  20s.  per  week.     In  Victoria^  the 
amount  of  pension  is  determined  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
adjudicate  on  the  matter,  and  Ss.  is  the  maximum  allowed ;  but  the 
Commissioners  have  to  determine  what  sum  less  than  8s.  may  be  reason- 
able and  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  claimant.     Moreover,  when 
a  claimant,  although  he  has  attained  the  statutory  age  of  65  years, 
appears  to  be  physically  capable  of  earning  or  partly  earning  his  livings 
a  pension  may  be  refused  or  fixed  at  a  lower  sum  than  8s.     As  noted 
before,  the  total  income  of  a  pensioner  in  New  South  Wales  may  roacb 
20s.,  that  is  10s.  over  and  above  a  full  pension ;  but  in  Victoria,  the 
limit  of  a  pensioner's  income  from  all  sources  is  8s.,  although,  under 
certain  conditions,  he  may  be  allowed  to  earn  a  sum  which,  with  hi» 
pension,  will  amount  to  10s.  in  all     The  statutory  maximum  of  pension 
is  diminished  by  6d.  per  week  for  every  XI 0  of  savings  accumulated  by 
the  claimant,  or  by  the  value  of  the  board  and  lodging  which  he  may 
receive ;  the  value  of  such  board  and  lodging,  however,  may  be  taken 
at  any  sum  not  exceeding  5s.  per  week.     Proceedings  to  obtain  an  old 
age  pension  are  usually  in  open  court,  but  the  Commissioners  dealing- 
with  the  claim  may  dispense  with  the  personal  attendance  of  the  claimant 
where  the  latter  is  physically  unfit,  or  where  the  claim  is  one  that 
obviously  should  be  granted.     Relatives — if  the  father,  mother,  brother, 
sister,  or  child  of  the  claimant — are  required  to  assist  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  pensioner,  where  their  means  are  sufiicient  to  allow  them  to  do 
so,  and  they  may  be  brought  before  the  Commissioners'  Court  to  prove 
their  inability  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  (lensioner  to 
whom  they  are  said  to  be  related. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  whereas  in  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand 
the  old  age  pension  is  a  gift  by  the  State  to  citizens  who  have  con- 
tributed by  taxation,  and  who,  as  the  preamble  to  the  New  South  Wales 
Act  declares,  have  during  the  prime  of  life  helped  to  bear  Uie  pablie 
burthens  of  the  State  by  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  hy  opening  up  its 
resources  by  their  labour  and  skill,  in  Victoria  the  pension  partakes 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  charitable  dole.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  there- 
fore, how  it  is  that  in  New  South  Wales  there  are  22,252  persons  who 
are  in  receipt  of  pensions,  and  in  New  Zealand  12,776,  while  in 
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the  number  is  only  13,410,  although  the  persons  of  65  years  and 
upwards  in  Victoria  number  66,452  compared  with  47,426  in  New 
South  Wales  and  31,965  in  New  Zealand. 

The  number  of  persons  of  65  years  and  upwards  in  Australasia  was, 
at  the  beginning  of  1902,  184,630,  of  whom  152,665  resided  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  31,965  in  New  Zealand.  These  figures  are  deduced 
from  the  census  returns  and  are  probably  in  excess  of  the  truth,  as  a 
large  number  of  persons,  in  anticipation  of  the  establishment  of  a  general 
system  of  old  age  pensions,  described  themselves  as  over  65  years  of 
age,  though  in  reality  they  had  not  reached  that  age.  However, 
accepting  the  figures  as  they  stand,  the  following  are  the  numbers  in 
the  various  States  of  the  Commonwealth  : — 

New  South  Wales 47,426 

Victoria  66,452 

Queensland 13,237 

South  Australia 15,029 

Western  Australia    3^513 

Tasmania    7,008 

152,665 

Proposals  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  for  the  Commonwealth 
Government  to  institute  a  system  of  old  age  pensions  applicable  to 
persons  resident  in  any  of  the  States,  an  objection  to  the  present  State 
system  being  that  residence  of  twenty  years  in  the  case  of  Victoria  and 
of  twenty-five  yeai*s  in  the  case  of  New  South  Wales  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  granting  of  a  pension.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
persons  who  have  been  twenty-five  years  in  Australia  but  whose  time 
has  been  spent  in  two  or  more  States  and  who,  therefore,  would  not 
under  any  State  system  likely  to  be  put  into  operation  be  entitled  to  a 
State  pension.  These  persons  would  be  eligible  under  a  federal  system 
to  receive  pensions  in  virtue  of  their  residence  in  Australia. 

The  proportion  of  the  152,665  persons  of  65  years  and  upwards  now 
in  the  Commonwealth,  who  were  born  or  have  resided  for  twenty-five 
years  in  Australia,  is  probably  about  84  per  cent.,  and  the  proportion 
qualified  to  receive  a  pension  about  43  per  cent.,  so  that  if  a  federal 
[>ension  scheme  had  been  in  operation  on  1st  January,  1902,  there  would 
have  been  65,650  pensioners  over  65  years  of  age.  The  cost  of  this 
scheme,  according  to  the  New  South  Wales  rates,  w^ould  be  ^£1,575,600 
per  annum,  and  according  to  the  New  Zealand  rates,  £1,132,500.  The 
New  South  Wales  system,  as  before  stated,  provides  for  pensions  to 
persons  between  the  ages  of  60  and  65  years,  incapacitated,  by  reason 
of  physical  infirmity  from  earning  their  livelihood.  If  provision  were 
to  be  made  by  the  Commonwealth  for  such  persons  according  to  the 
New  South  Wales  scale,  the  cost  of  the  pension  system  would  be 
about  £1,800,000, 
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ACCUMULATION. 


THE  laws  relating  to  banks  and  banking  at  present  in  force 
susceptible  of  great  improvement,  and  in  1893  the  failure  of  many 
monetary  institations  which  posed  as  banks  directed  attention  to  the 
urgent  necessity  for  entirely  revising  the  conditions  under  which  deposits 
might  be  taken  from  the  general  public,  but  so  far  no  new  legislation  has 
been  enacted.  All  institutions  transacting  the  business  of  banking  are 
required  by  law  to  furnish,  in  a  specified  form,  quarterly  statements  of 
their  assets  and  liabilities,  and  from  these  statements  and  the  periodic 
balance-sheets  the  tables  in  this  chapter  have  been  compiled.  Tfae 
returns  furnished  by  the  banks,  though  in  compliance  with  the  laws  off 
the  States,  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,  being  quite  unsuited  to  tlie 
modem  methods  of  transacting  banking  business,*  and  they  cannot  be 
accepted  without  question  as  indicating  the  stability  or  instability  of 
the  institutions  by  which  they  are  issued.  As  a  rule,  nothing  can  be 
elicited  beyond  what  is  shown  in  the  half-yearly  or  yearly  balance- 
sheets.  No  uniformity  is  observed  ajs  regards  the  dates  of  cldbing  the 
accounts,  and  the  modes  of  presentation  are  equally  diverse.  Tmportaiit 
items  which  should  be  specifically  stated  are  included  witli  others  of 
minor  import,  and,  in  some  cases,  current  accounts  are  blended  with 
other  accounts  instead  of  being  separately  shown.  The  value  of  the 
information  vouchsafed  to  the  public  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  tha^ 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  from  the  publications  of  several  institutioDB 
suspending  payment  in  1893  the  amount  of  their  liabOities  either  to 
the  public  or  the  State,  and  these  particulars  were  never  disclosed. 


Capital  Resources  of  Banks. 

According  to  the  latest  information  published,  the  paid-up  capital  of 
the  twenty-two  banks  operating  in  Australasia  is  J£20,d66,153y  of  whidi 
£5,315,744,  inclusive  of  £2,000,000  guaranteed  to  the  Bank  of  New 
Zealand  by  the  Government  of  that  colony,  has  a  preferential  elaiBi 
on  the  profits  of  the  companies.  Below  will  be  found  a  statement  of 
the  ordinary  and  preferential  capital  of  each  bank  at  the  date  shown, 
with  the  amount  of  the  reserve  fund  of  the  institution.  In  the  case  of 
several  companies  which  were  reconstructed,  there  are  reserves  which 
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Are  held  in  saiqpenBe  pending  realiBttliion  of 

Account  has  been  taken  in  the  table  : — 


aaaetc,  and  of   these  no 


Dftteot 
BaUuio»4heet 


C«piUl  p«id  up. 


PrefwttD' 
tial. 


Ratenre 

Fund. 


Attiftmlfaui  Joint  Stock  Buk  (14.) 

BMik  of  Adelaide   

Bank  of  Ausbralaflia 

Hank  of  l¥ew  SooOi  Wales 

Bank  of  New  Zealand  

Bank  of  North  QueeoalaiKl  (Ld.) 

Bank  of  Victoria  (Ld.) 

City  Bank  of  Sydney 

Cdooial  Bank  of  Australasia  (Ld.)  j 

Conuueida]  Bank  of  Australia  (UL)    I 

Commeicial  Bankinjr  Co.  of  Sydn^  (Ld.) . . ' 

Commercial  Bank  of  Ttemania  (Ld.)  ! 

I 

EnirlMh,  Scottish,  and  Australian  fitok  (Ld.) 

I^ndon  Bank  of  Australia  (Ld.) 

Xational  Bank  of  Austialask  (Ld.) 

KaUonal  Bank  of  New  Zealand  (Ld.)  

Kational  Bank  of  Tumania  (Ld.) 

<^eeiwkuid  Natiowl  Baak  (Ld«) 

Itoyal  Bank  of  Australia  (Ld.)    

Koyal  Bank  of  Queensland  (Ld.)  

Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Ld.)  

IVestem  Australian  Bank    


80  June,  1902 
SI  Mar.,  1002 
14  Oct,  1901 
31  Mar.,  1902 
31  Mar.,  1902 
80  June,  1902 

50  June,  1902 
80  June,  1902 

51  Mar.,  1902 
30  June,  1902 

80  June,  1002 
28  Feb.,  1902 

30  June,  1901 

31  Dec..  1901 

81  Mar.,  190S 
31  Mar.,  1902 
81  May,   1902 

80  June,  1902 

81  Mar.,  1902 

80  June,  1902 
SI  Aug.,  1901 

81  Mar.,  1902 


£ 

l,ie6,042 
400,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 
427,810 
100,000 

1.061,250 
400,000 
188,642 

1,182.762 

1,000.000 
141,492 
689,488 
748,985 

1,192,440 
250,000 
161,040 
413.086 
160,000 
444,962 

1.500.000 
100,000 


8»00O,00O 

■  •  •  ■ 

410.760 

■  •  ■  • 

804,044 
2,117.280 


£   I   £ 

f 

1,163,042 1  na6,887 
400.600 '     186,660 


1,600,000 


996,0a> 


2,000,000    1,270.000 
2,427,820 1      28.474 


171,080 
806,780 


100,000 

1.478,010 

400.000 

437,086 

3,249.992 

1,000^600 

141,492 

689,438 

915,915 

1,498,220 

260,000 

162.040 

418,036 

150,000 

444.962 

1,600.000 

100,600 


12,600 

180,000 

100^244 

80,000 

• « .  • 

1,010,060 

100.000 

tll0,460 

•  ■  ■  ■ 

60,000 
110,000 
22,500 
24,660 
16v60O 
64,000 
l,000,00l> 
i,06t> 


*  Includes  £184.887.  proeoeds  derived  trom  disofaarKe  of  B  Deposits, 
t  Includes  Capital  Reserve  Account. 

The  preceding  table  shows  the  position  of  the  capital  aceoant  at  date 
of  balancing ;  but  a  number  of  the  banks  had  made  calls  on  their  duve- 
holders  which  will  increase  their  paid-up  capital.     The  amount  of  these 
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calls  and  the  total  working  capital  that  will  be  available  when  they 
met  are  appended  : — 


Bank. 


Capital  paid  and  being  caHed  opu 


Paid  up. 


Being  called. 


Tbtal  Worldly 
CapitaL 


Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited)  

Bank  of  Adelaide    

Bank  of  Australasia  

Bank  of  New  South  Wales 

Bank  of  New  Zealand  

Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Limited) 

Bank  of  Victoria  (Limited) 

City  Bank  of  Sydney 

Colonial  Bank  of  Australasia  (Limited)  

Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)    

Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney  (Limited)  . . 

Commercial  Bank  of  Tasmania  (Limited) 

English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited) 

London  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Limited) 

National  Bank  of  New  Zealand  (Limited) 

National  Bank  of  Tasmania  (Limited) 

Queensland  National  Bank  (Limited) 

Boyal  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

Koyal  Biuik  of  Queensland  (Limited) 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)  

Western  Austi'alian  Bank    


£ 

1,168,042 

400,000 

1,600,000 

2,000,000 

2,427,320 

100,000 

1,478,010 

400,000 

487,686 

8,  tUSffWHt 

1,000,000 
141,492 
639,438 

•916,916 

1,498,220 
260,000 
162,040 
413,086 
150,000 
444.962 

1,600,000 
100,000 


£ 
6,473 


72.690 


1,484 


750 


2,212 


£ 
1,174,51& 

4ioajax> 

1.000.001* 
2.000,000 
2,500,00^ 

ioo,ao(> 

1,478,010 
400,000 
4S9.2Sa 

8,251,476 

1,000.000 
141,48£ 
530.438 
916.866 

l,40S,22r^ 
25<i.OOU 
152.040 
415,248 
160.00& 
444.962 

i,soo.oori 

100,O(» 


*  Includes  £8,190  prepaid  on  account  of  Reserve  Liability. 

The  paid-up  capital  of  the  banking  companies  now  operating  in 
Australasia  has  increased  from  £14,724,587  before  the  crisis  to 
^£20,366,153,  or  by  £5,641,566.  In  1893,  however,  there  were  in 
existence  two  banks,  with  a  combined  capital  of  £900,000,  which  ai^ 
now  defunct ;  and  it  should  also  be  mentioned  that  capital  to  the  amount 
of  £6,242,685  has  been  written  off  during  the  last  nine  years,  including^ 
£500,000,  the  value  of  sharps  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  issued  to 
the  Crown,  and  re-purchased. 


lilABILITIES   AND   AsSETS   OF   BaNKS. 

The  liabilities  of  the  banks  enumerated,  at  tlie  dates  which  have 
l^een  previously  given,  totalled  £141,760,522,  against  which  amount 
assets  aggregating  £168,918,615  were  shown.  The  following  table 
gives  the  liabilities  of  each  institution  to  the  public,  notes  in  circulation 
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and  deposits  being  distingaished  from  other  liabilities.  In  some 
caste  small  items  which  should  be  classed  vith  "  other  liabilities  "  are 
inclnded  with  deposits,  as  they  cannot  be  distinguished  in  the  balance- 
sheets  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia 
(Limited),  the  accounts  of  the  assets  trust  have  been  excluded : — 


Dtvalttm.    '  UihlHtlM 


Total 
Jlbilltlea 
A  Public 


nC  Stock  Biok  (Llmltsd)  ... 

milk  oF  AdeUldg 

Bulk  ol  Amtnltsla  . . 

Bonk  o(  Ne«  South  Wklst 

Buk  of  N«w  Zoaluid 

Bwiknt  North  Qnunulud  (UniLted) 

Bukol  Vlctoriit(Uiuitedt 

Cttj  Bulk  of  Sydney 

ColonU  Buk  ol  AuMnlul*  (Limlttd)  . . . 
Conuuerctel  Bulk  ol  AuatnlU  (LiDilt<d)  , 
ComiMrcUl  Bukliu:  Comnuij  of  Sydiwy  (Ld.) 

CaiiinicrcUBuik(jTuiiBnU(Uiiiit«d) 

Englbfa,  Scottiih,  uKI  AuMnlton  Buk  (UL) . . 

Londm  Bank  of  Amtnlla  (Ltmltad)  

Hitioittl  Buik  of  AiutnlHln  (UmlMd) 

Xitioml  Bum  ol  Mew  ZMlind  (Umlted) . . . , 

NttkmilBuikiif  TannuilafUmitsd)    

QuculiuHl  Huttoiul  Buk  (UniMd) 

RDftlBuk  alAuBtnlU(UiiiltaJ) 

RoralRuik  olQue«uluid<LliniMd) 

Union  Buk  of  AuitnilU(UmiMd) 

Weitcm  Aoatnllui  Bulk   


730,8M 
106.395 


103,248 
llisfW 


The  assets  of  each  bank  are  shown  below  :- 


»">■                ^.'S.'L.. 

Advuooi. 

Other 
AwU. 

^.-„. 

^nllu  Joint  Stock  Buk  (Llmltwi) 

««.7B0       8,WD.T90 

i.9n'.sit     i3|»3i>iiM 

1.48S,0fl»  1      fl,lS7,lSl 
ie,fila          298,<£2 

i»i,ioo  1    4,8ss,;s8 

S88,1BB  1      l,fflS,413 

,.SS   ISS 

S,6ai,BJS  1      B.1«IM»8 

7»&.tei  I    »:;4u;oo3 

074  ,gM         7,802.473 

a.S17,471  1    19.1M 

8,173,816      U,m 

W.013  '          411 

1,251,572         7,068 

'183:821       ijn 

175,620         3,280 
1,814,870  ,      7.S26 
3.402,043  )    15,073 
417,091  :      1,827 
887,018  \      6.101 

HtioKl  Buk  ol  N«w  Ze>l*nd  (Umltod) 

Rojii  B»nk  or\attniiia  fluted) !.::'.'.::'.'.:: 
lEKSSSj'JSa?'.':::::::::: 

l.MS,818 
H7.51S 
1S7,08T 

gs0,im 
iu,5ei 

«*.1M 

3,288.718 
1,104,436 

fi, 896,308 
2,901,020 

M>,5oa 

6,48S,1«» 
£70.486 
1.0SS.M0 

14,182,576 

"202  [599 
Si;«73 

1,808.423 
232,710 
18»;TS6 

2.670,028 

sn.08i 

3;74i 

T.BH 

1,431 
10,977 
2,384 

m 

»5 

m 

234 

774 
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Bbsults  of  Working  op  Bahkb. 

The  results  of  working  of  each  bank  for  the  latest  period  for  whicfi 
information  is  available  are  given  below.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Bank  of  Adelaide,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  the  English,  Scottish,  and 
Australian  Bank,  the  London  Bank  of  Australia,  and  the  National 
Bank  of  New  Zealand,  for  which  the  figures  refer  to  twelve  months' 
operations,  the  amounts  given  cover  a  period  of  six  months.  The  dates 
of  the  balance-sheets  are  as  shown  on  page  771  : — 


Ottm 

of 
Shana. 


I 

is 
I 

< 


Dividend 


AiMtnlten  Joint  Stock  BMik  (LUL). 

Bftok  of  Adelaide  

Bank  of  Aiwti»b«la 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales 


Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Limited) 

Bank  of  Vlotoria  (Limited) 

C!it3'  Bank  of  Sjdney   

Colonial  Bank  of  Australasia  (Ltd.). 

Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  (Ltd.) 

Onrnnerdal  Bankinir  Co.  of  Sydney 

(United)    

Commercial  Bonk  of  Tasmania  (Ltd.) 
Enelish,    Scottish,    and    Australian 
Bank  (Limited) ... 


Ordlmty 


>t 


London  Bank  of  Australia  (Unittsd)] 

National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Ltd.). .  i 

NaUonal  Bank  of  New  Zealand  (Ltd.); 
National  Bank  of  Tasmania  (Limited); 
Queensland  National  Bank  (Limited); 
Bo}'al  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)  . . 
Royal  Bank  of  Queensland  (Limited)' 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 
Westwn  Australian  Bank  


( Preferential 
^Ordinal?'  . 

Ordinary  . 
CPreferantial 
(.Ordinarj' 

Ordmaiy 
f  Preferential 
tOnlinary  .. 
(  Preferential 
^  Ordinary  . . 

Ordinary  .. 

M 


( Preferential 
'( Ordinary  . . 
1  Preferential 
'( OnUnary 
Ordinary 

>• 

ft 

»i 

•I 

»t 

»» 


£ 

20,600 
18,406 
14,100 
11,643 

^60,000 

684 

16,904 

0,837 

1,531 


84,1SS 
6,118 

7,018 
10,806 

{•18,192 


} 


£ 

S,0iS 

46,9SS 

140.077 

116,607 

•172,901 

2,087 

88»828 
8,016 

17.173 


8 
10 
10 

{•« 

24 

I  sj 

4 
f  6 
I    6 


3^000 

80,000 

100,000 


27,6l»|    67,868  I  ^ 


8,204 
6,667 

6,810 

1,C80 

28,818 

8^131 


61.264 
8»640 

40,800 
28,861 

84,3M 

64,038 

4,472 

28,606 

7,060 

9,024 

96,681 

17,416 


10 

8 


21,306 

1,813 
10^191) 
18,672 

8,000 

7,601 

S»841. I 
81.765*1 1 


16^006 
00,600 
16,060 

80,010 

I,2S0 

10,900 


% 


i 
\ 

S    5 

tio 

6 

m  m 

6 

8 

8 

174 


OA,000 
6,943 

18,880 
•23,640 

'7.644 
20,868 

m,oeo 

3,991 
S,000i 
3:760 
6,700 
60,0001 
8.750^ 


17, 
14»2Sr 

lotass- 

to 

o.6sa 

....   I    s.s&s 

6,000j     %: 
84,418 


6,000 


:21,311 


6,000 
4O»06O 


7,600 

2,000 

85,000 

....     I 


25,saf 

7,627 

14,07«^ 

8,227 
7.14S 

1,404 


16,797 


^  For  2^  years,  t  Includlnir  honus  of  2  per  cent  per  annum.  t  liMdudos  further  payment  of 
1|  per  cent,  on  Deferred  Inscribed  Stock  (£12,894) ;  purchase  of  Deferred  Inscribed  Stock  (S7,4t7>  ; 
and  OfUcera'  Ouaraiitee  and  Prorident  Fund  (£1,000).       §  See  expUaatlon  in  text  foUesrioc  talile» 


The  total  net  profit  for  the  Bank  of  l^ew  Zealand  was  £289,502,  and 
the  interest  on  guaranteed  stock  amounted  to  £80,000,  leaving  £209,502 
for  distnbution.     Of  this  sum  £37,001  was  allocated  to  Uie  variouR 
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estate  and  property  accoTints ;  £50,000  was  paid  to  the  Assets  Bealisa« 
tion  Board  and  £21,366  for  dividend  on  ordinary  shares  at  5  per  oent. : 
leaving  a  balance  of  £101,135  which  must  be  paid  to  the  Assets 
Realisation  Board,  while  the  £50,000  brought  forward  from  the  previous 
year  was  also  paid  to  the  same  Board.  The  dividend  paid  by  the 
Queensland  Niational  Bank  represents  a  repayment  to  the  Gk>vemment 
of  that  State  in  terms  of  the  scheme  of  arrangement,  and  the  amount 
transferred  to  reserve  fund,  <S»x,  includes  £6,000  paid  to  private  depositors' 
repayment  fund.  The  net  profit  shown  for  the  London  Bank  of 
Australia,  and  the  English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited),  is 
exclusive  of  the  interest  on  Transferable  Fixed  Deposits,  Debenture 
Stocks,  ko, ;  while  the  earnings  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia 
(Limited),  include  the  amount  transferred  to  the  Special  Assets  Trust 
Reserve  Account.  The  dividend  tax  payable  by  the  two  Tasmanian 
banks,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Queensland,  and  the  Bank  of  North  Queens- 
land haa  been  included  in  the  amount  of  dividend  shown  in  the  table. 


Bankiito  Business  of  each  State. 

Of  the  twenty-two  banks  operating  in  Australasia  at  the  beginning 
of  1902,  thirteen  had  ofiices  in  New  South  Wales,  eleven  in  Victoiia, 
eleven  in  Queensland,  seven  in  South  Australia,  six  in  Western 
Australia,  four  in  Tasmania,  and  five  in  New  Zealand.  There  were  only 
two  banks  doing  business  in  all  the  seven  states;  one  transacted 
business  in  six  states ;  one  in  ^vq  states  ;  two  in  four  ;  two  in  three  ; 
four  in  two ;  and  ten  banks  did  not  extend  their  business  beyond  the 
limits  of  one  state  or  colony.  The  majority  of  the  institutions,  however, 
had  offices  in  London. 

The  liabilities  and  assets  of  the  twenty-two  banks  of  issue  operating  in 
the  difiTerent  states  and  New  Zealand  during  the  June  quarter  of  1902 
are  shown  in  the  following  tables.  The  total  liabilities  of  the  banks  are 
given  as  £116,412,626,  and  the  assets  as  £135,709,401,  showing  a 
surplus  of  assets  of  £19,296,775.  If  the  returns  gave  all  the  facts  in 
relation  to  the  operations  of  the  banks,  this  surplus  should-  represent  the 
capital  or  funds  provided  out  of  their  own  resources ;  but  as  the  capital 
and  reserve  fundiB  amount  to  £26,420,497,  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
a  balance  of  £7,123,722  to  be  otherwise  accounted  for.  This  sum 
represents  part  of  the  deposits  obtained  in  Australasia  and  used 
in  the  London  business  of  the  banks ;  the  British  deposite  with 
Australasian  banks  having  decreased  to  about  twelve  millions.  The 
following  figures  will  convey  some  notion  of  the  business  transacted 
within  each  state.  It  should  be  noted  that  under  the  heading  of 
deposits  bearing  interest  has  been  included  perpetual  inscribed  stock  of 
the  Elnglish,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited),  to  the  amount  of 
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£2,071,885,   namely,   £692,434  in  New  South  Wales,  £932,828   in 
Victoria,  £313,256  in  South  Australia,  and  £133,367  in  Queensland : — 


Notes  in 
circulation 
not  bearing 

Interest. 

BUIs  in 
circula- 
tion not 
bearing 
Interest 

Deposits. 

Balances 

due 

toother 

Banks, 

&C. 

state. 

Not  bearing 
Interest. 

Bearing 
Interest. 

Total 
Liabilitiefi. 

New  South  Walev 

£ 
1,450,040 

016,426 

882,887 
391,886 
164,706 

£ 

211,606 

120,296 

116,675 

10,050 

41,420 

19,461 

£ 

is,ri6i,ooo 

12,012,338 
5,088,119 
2,418,090 
3,158,675 
1,495,377 

£ 
20,820,620 

13,827,106 

8,707,618 

8,794,867 

1,583,904 

1,067,600 

£ 
148,816 

142,896 

63,638 

51,780 

58,268 

•  «  •  « 

£ 
36.188,180 

Victoria 

83,017.563 

Queensland   

South  Australia   

lS,974.8Sii 
6,657,189 

Western  Australia.. .  

Tunuania 

5,284,158 
8,647,248 

Commonwealth    

New  Zealand 

3,806,136 
1,408,486 

518,605 
64,605 

37,734,508 
7,763,718 

65,701,724 
9,427,782 

459,256 
43,887^ 

97,719,12!? 

i8,e93»4gs 

AY14tn^lQSia . . 

4,708,671 

678,200 

46,408,226 

66,129,506 

508,123 

ii6.4i2,eai> 

The  preceding  table  shows  that  about  95  per  cent,  of  the  Australasian 
liabilities  of  the  banks  consisted  of  deposits,  viz.,  £110,627,732  out  of 
£116,412,626.  The  returns  of  the  banks  in  each  state,  with  the 
exception  of  Tasmania,  distinguish  between  deposits  at  call  and  deposits 
bearing  interest.  In  Tasmania,  although  not  obliged  by  law  to  do  so,  a 
similar  distinction  has  been  made  by  three  banks  out  of  four,  and 
assuming  that  in  the  case  of  the  other  bank  the  proportion  of  deposits 
at  call  to  the  total  deposits  is  the  same,  the  total  deposits  at  call 
are  as  stated  in  the  table,  viz.,  £45,498,226,  or  41  per  cent,  of  all 
deposits. 

The  assets  for  the  same  period  are  shown  below.  Certain  assets  of 
small  amount,  consisting  chiefly  of  Government  and  other  securities, 
have  been  included  under  all  debts  due  to  the  banks,  and  in  the  case 
of  one  state,  technical  over-statements  of  the  assets  of  some  of  the 
banks  have  been  rectified.  The  value  of  landed  property  in  Victoria  is 
exclusive  of  the  interest  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited), 
in  the  Special  Assets  Trust  Company  (Limited).      Also,  under  the 
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heading   of    "  Notes    and   bills   of   other   banks,"  kcy   are 
Queensland  Treasury  Notes  to  the  amount  of  £678,731 : — 


included 


state. 

Coin. 

Bullion. 

Landed 
Property. 

Notes  and 

Bills 
discounted, 

and  all 
other  Debts 

due  to 
the  Banks. 

Notes  and 

RIllR  of 

other  Banks, 

and 

Balanees 

dae  from 

other  Banks. 

Total 
Assets. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

£ 
6,016,266 
6,301,624 
1,078,801 
1,601,409 
2,376,844 
♦580,790 

£ 
186,070 
400,264 
281,401 
23,507 
470,062 

£ 
1,784,406 
2,028,568 
783,760 
467,181 
214,261 
110  non 

£                   £ 
84,106,271           680,864 
30.446.032           ^f<^  900 

£ 

43,611,977 

30,636,768 

16,876,787 

6,603,688 

6,460,336 

3,446,184 

12,076,646 
4,434,031 
8,276,400 
2,397,200 

906,100 

97,480 

111,869 

349,014 

^athAuttralia   

Western  Australia. 

l^tsmanla    

1          ' '~~ 

Oomiuonwealth    — 
N^w  ZfnUand 

19,744,918 
2,086,222 

1,880,803    6,837,278 
174,480       422,600 

87,724,678        2,406,667 
16,304,877  1          97,984 

116.633,739 
10,075,662 

Australasia 

22,781,186 

1,604,702 

6.769.868  i  l0S.l10.0iU        9.&(U.fifil 

186,700,401 

— — » — ^,— 

—r—'-f~— 

*  Includes  Bullion. 


Metallic  Reserves  of  Banks. 

The  following  table  shows  the  metallic  reserves  held  by  the  banks  as 
against  their  total  Australasian  liabilities,  and  also  against  their 
liabilities  at  call,  viz.,  deposits  at  call  and  note  circulation.  The  table, 
however,  cannot  be  taken  as  complete,  as  some  banks  receiving  deposits 
in  England  and  elsewhere  do  not  include  such  liabilities  in  their 
returns : — 


Coin 
and  Bullion. 

Total 
Liabilities. 

Liabilities 
at  Call. 

Proportion  of  Coin 
and  Bullion— 

stale. 

To  Total 

LiabiU- 

ties. 

To  Lia- 
bilities 
at  Call. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

£ 
7,051,344 
6,710,888 
2,260,292 
1,615,096 
2,856,806 
580,790 

£ 

36.188,180 

32,017,563 

13,974,860 

6,657,139 

5,234,153 

3,647,243 

£ 
15,012,549 
12,927,764 
5,088,119 
2,800,477 
3,550,561 
1,660,173 

per  cent. 
19*48 
20-65 

per  cent. 

46-97 
51-91 

Queensland    

1617 

44-42 

South  Australia 

24-26      57-67 

Western  Australia    

Tasmania    

54-58      80-46 
15-92  I   34-98 

Commonwealth  

New  Zeahind 

21,075,218 
3,160,711 

97.719,128 
18,693,498 

41,039,643 
9,167,154 

21-57  1   51-35 
16*91      34-48 

Australasia  

24,235,927 

« 

116,412,626 

50,206,797 

20-82 

48-27 
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It  ^1  be  seen  that  Tasmania  apparently  holds  the  weakest  poatioti 
in  the  proportion  of  cash  iteserves  to  total  liabilitiea^  and  New  Zom\%wi 
in  proportion  to  liabilities  at  call.  This,  however,  means  very  little,. 
seeing  that  in  some  of  the  states  many  banks  profess  to  hold  gold 
largely  in  ejccess  of  their  wishes  or  requirements. 

Expenses  of  Banking. 

The  balance-sheets  of  banks,  as  presented  to  the  shareholders,  do  not 
usually  contain  details  likely  to  satisiy  the  inquirer  curious  to  discover 
the  amount  of  gross  profits  as  compared  with  the  net  amount  divisible 
amongst  shareholders.  Allowing  the  same  proportion  of  expenses  fior 
the  banks  not  disclosing  this  information  as  for  those  concerning  whieh 
particulars  are  available,  the  following  results  are  obtained  for  ^e  last 
working  year  dealt  with  in  the  preceding  pages  : — 

Total  trading  asaete £161,977,060 

Capital  and  rtwen^ea   26,42a,66B 

Gn»B  eaminga,  leaa  reaarve  for  bad  and  donbtfal  deivta 6,457»90& 

Groas  expenditure,  inclnding  interest 4,800,800 

Net  earnings 1,650,500 

Compared  with  the  t^otal  assets,  the  net  earnings  represent  0*98  per 
cent. ;  and  compared  with  the  banks'  own  resources,  i.e,,  capital  and 
reserved  profits,  B'B'T  per  cent.  The  gross  expenditure  al>ove  set  down 
may  be  divided  into  expenses  of  management,  J&2, 11 1,800,  and  interest, 
£2,689,000 ;  these  together  amount  to  74*35  per  cent  of  the  grosB 
earnings,  the  management  expenses  being  32*71  per  cent.,  and  the 
interest  41  '64  per  cent.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  for  every  XI  of 
net  earnings,  the  sum  of  £1  5s.  fid.  is  spent  in  management  expenses,  and 
£1  12a  Gd.  in  interest.  The  cost  of  working  banking  institutiona  in 
Australia  is  undoubtedly  very  large  \  but  this  class  of  business  is  every- 
where expensive,  and  an  analysis  of  the  balance-sheets  of  some  thirty 
British  banks  shows  that  tho  expenses  of  management  amount  to  about 
15&  7d.  for  every  XI  of  net  earnings. 

Compared  with  their  resources,  the  net  earnings  of  Australasian 
banks  are  far  less  than  those  of  English  banks,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  statement,  which  gives  the  rate  per  cent,  per  annum  of  earnings 
compart  with  total  resources,  including,  of  course,  deposits  and  issne, 
as  well  as  shareholders'  capital  and  reserves : — 

£   8.    d. 

Bank  of  England    1  10    9 

Engliah  Provincial  Banks 1    6  10 

Irish  Banks 19    7 

London  Banks I    4  11 

Scotch  Banks  14    0 
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The  net  eMming  power  of  Australian  banks  has  mach  improved 
daring  i^oent  years,  and  is  now  larger  than  at  any  time  since  the  orisis. 
The  year  1892  showed  net  earnings  equal  to  £1  (k  4d.  per  cent,  of  the 
banks  resouvses;  this  is^  however,  a  reduction  on  the  earnings  of 
previons  years.  From  this  there  was  a  steady  idling  off,  until  in  1897 
the  net  CMumings  were  only  Ss.  5d.  per  cent,  which  was  pOTfaaps  as  poor 
a  showing  as  could  be  found  in  the  history  of  Australian  banking. 
After  1 897  there  was  a  gradual  recovery,  and  the  year  olonng  wiUi 
June,  1902,  showed  an  improvement  even  on  1^92.  The  net  eaminga 
per  cent,  during  the  past  twelve  years,  were : — 


£  6.  d. 

£  8.  d. 

1891 

1897 

1898 

0  8  6 

1892 

....   10  4 

...   0  10  10 

1893 

...   0  17  7 

1800 

...   0  13  10 

1894 

....   0  12  10 

1900 

...   0  16  1 

1896 

....   0  9  0 

1901 

....   10  1 

1890 

....   0  8  8 

1902- 

...,   I  1  7 

The  expense  of  banking  in  Australasia  is  largely  due  to  the  number 
of  branches  open  throughout  the  country ;  thus  in  Australasia  there 
are  1,560  banks  and  branches,  or  one  to  every  2,900  persons,  while  in 
England  tiie  proportion  is  one  bank  to  8,500  persons  (exclusive  of 
private  banks),  in  Scotland  one  to  every  4,100,  and  in  Ireland  one  to 
every  7,600. 


Investment  Cohpanibs. 

In  addition  to  the  Banks  of  Issue,  there  are  numerous  Savings  Banks, 
and  Land,  Buildings  Investment,  Trading,  and»  Commercial  Companies 
receiving  money  on  deposit  and  transacting  much  of  the  business 
usually  undertaJken  only  by  banks  of  issue.  The  land,  building,  and 
other  trading  companies  were  presumed  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition 
even  as  late  as  the  year  1890.  Their  dividends  to  shareholders  were 
very  laige,  and  the  rates  allowed  on  deposits  were  considerably  in  excess 
of  those  current  in  the  banks  of  issue.  As  might  be  expected,  the  high 
interest  offered  was  too  tempting  a  hait  to  be  resisted  by  a  section  of 
the  investing  public,  and  large  sums  were  placed  in  these  institutions 
with  the  utoioat  oonfidence  that  they  would  be  available  when  required* 
This  confidence,  unfortunately,  proved  to  be,  in  many  instances^ 
ttnmeiited.  The  shrinkage  of  land  values,  and  the  depreciation  of  real 
estate  generally,  put  an  end  to  all  imsound  institutions  working  on 
H^eoulative  lines,  as  well  as  to  some  other  companies  that  were  con- 
ducted on  reasonable  principles.  The  difficulties  into  which  the  deposit 
companies  fell  may  for  the  most  part  be  attributed  to  their  practice 
of  bonowing  money  for  short  periods,  and  locking  it  up  for  long  terms. 
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Besides  this,  however,  manj  so-caDed  bnildiiig  aodcdeB  iadnl^ed  ib 
q^ecolataTe  land  purdiases,  and  faaTing  retailed  die  kod  «t  enbanoed 
prices,  with  pajments  over  extended  periods,  proceeded  to  divide  the 
presomed  profits  anKmg  the  sharelM^den ;  with  a  resak  that  no^t 
easily  have  been  f oi^eaeeu,  for  in  man j  cases  the  pmdiaaen,  alter  pajinie 
a  few  instalments  towards  the  price,  left  the  aUotments  on  the  hands 
of  the  companies,  whose  anticipate  profits  were  thereCove  psvriy 
visionary,  and  whose  dividends  were  really  never  earned,  hot,  in  many 
instances,  were  merely  taken  from  the  depoaats.  Complete  returns  o£ 
these  societies  are  not  available,  bat  the  amounts  held  cm  depoat  im 
some  of  the  states  will  be  fonnd  on  page  785. 


Satixgs  Bakks. 

The  Savings  Banks  are  on  a  very  different  footing  being  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  nnder  State  control  and  otherwise  saf^oarded,  so  that 
they  enjoy  public  confidence.  The  institutions  classed  as  Savings 
Banks  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds — those  worked  in  conjnnrtJon 
with  the  Post  Office,  and,  conseqaently,  directly  administered  by  the 
State ;  and  those  nnder  trustees  or  commissioners,  who  are  geDerally 
nominated  by  the  Government.  The  declared  objects  of  these  banks  are 
to  encourage  thrift  in  the  working  classes,  and  to  provide  a  safe 
investment  for  the  funds  of  charitable  institutions,  friendly  societiea. 
and  such  like.  The  institutions,  however,  have  become  so  pc^ular  that 
all  classes  of  the  community  are  represented  amongst  their  depositota^ 
and  the  banking  crisis  of  1893  had  the  effect  of  largely  increasing  their 
business. 

In  New  South  Wales  there  are  both  State  and  trustee  institutions 
for  the  receipt  of  sa^-ings,  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  having  been 
established  in  1871,  and  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  as  far 
back  as  1832.  In  Ijoth  institutions  sums  of  one  shilling  and  any 
multiple  of  that  anjoimt  may  be  deposited  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  funds  of  charitable  institutions  and  friendly  societies,  deposits 
exceeding  X200  do  not  bear  interest  on  such  excess.  From  October, 
1894,  to  July,  1896,  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  allowed  interest  at 
the  rate  of  3  p>er  cent.,  with  an  additional  1  per  cent,  on  aooonnts  open 
for  the  full  calendar  year,  but  this  latter  privilege  has  now  been  with- 
drawn. During  1901-2  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  Sooth  Wales  allowed 
3  per  cent,  interest  on  accounts  closed  during  the  year,  and  3|  per  cent, 
for  those  remaining  open  at  the  end  of  the  year.  A  measure  |xt>viding 
for  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  institutions  has  been  presented  to 
Parliament  on  several  occasions,  but  up  to  the  present  the  Bill  has  not 
been  passed. 

In  Victoria  both  Commissioners'  and  Post  Office  Savings  Banks, 
established  in  1842  and  1865  respectively,  were  in  opeimtion  until  the 
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30th  September,  1897,  when  they  were  amalgamated  under  the  Savings 
Bank  Amendment  Act  of  1896,  the  Commissioners  assuming  the  control 
of  the  new  institution.  Amounts  of  one  shilling  and  any  multiple 
thereof  are  received.  The  Act  referred  to  further  provided  for  advances 
to  fanners  and  others,  and  this  portion  of  the  Act  was  brought  into 
operation  without  delay.  Interest  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent, 
on  sums  not  exceeding  XI 00,  and  2  per  cent,  from  £100  to  £250,  the 
latter  being  the  maximum  amount  carrying  interest. 

In  Queensland,  a  Government  Savings  Bank,  not  administered  in 
connection  with  the  Post  OflSce,  is  in  operation,  the  system  dating  from 
1865.  The  interest  allowed  during  1895  was  3  J  per  cent,  on  all  deposits 
below  £200;  but  from  July,  1896,  the  rate  was  reduced  to  3  per  cent, 
which  is  the  rate  now  being  paid.  In  December,  1895,  authority  was 
obtained  for  the  issue  of  Savings  Bank  Stock  at  3  per  cent,  to  enable 
depositors  of  upwards  of  £200  to  obtain  interest  on  such  excess,  as  it 
was  found  that  large  sums  were  entrusted  to  the  Government  which 
could  not  earn  interest  under  the  old  constitution  of  the  Bank. 

In  South  Australia  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  Government 
Savings  Bank  ;  but  an  institution  administered  by  trustees  was  estab- 
lished in  1848.  The  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  trustees  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  changes.  Starting  at  3  per  cent.,  it  fell  as  low  as 
1  per  cent,  in  1853  ;  rose  to  6  per  cent,  in  1858  ;  and  declined  to  4  per 
cent,  in  1873.  Between  the  year  last  mentioned  and  1892,  interest 
fluctuated  between  5  J  and  4^  per  cent.  ;  and  in  1893  it  was  reduced  to 
4  per  cent,,  at  which  it  remained  during  the  years  1894  and  1895, 
while  in  1896  and  1897  it  was  still  further  reduced  to  3^  per  cent,  and 
3  per  cent,  respectively — the  latter  rate  being  allowed  in  1901-2 — 
the  maximum  amount  bearing  interest  being  £250. 

In  Western  Australia,  Post  Office  banks  have  been  in  operation  since 
1864.  One  shilling  and  upwards  may  be  received,  provided  not  more 
than  £150  is  deposited  in  any  one  year,  while  the  maximum  amount  of 
deposits  must  not  exceed  £600.  Interest  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of  3 
per  cent,  provided  the  amount  at  credit  is  not  less  than  £1,  and  not 
more  than  £300. 

In  Tasmania,  Post  Office  and  trustee  banks  are  working  side  by  side. 
Sums  of  one  shilling  and  upwards  may  be  deposited,  the  interest 
allowed  being  3  per  cent  both  in  the  Post  Office  banks  and  in  the 
trustee  institutions.     Interest  is  not  allowed  on  amounts  over  £150. 

In  New  Zealand,  Post  Office  and  trustee  institutions  are  also  estab- 
lished. The  former  commenced  operations  in  February,  1867 ;  but 
some  of  the  other  class  of  banks  are  of  much  older  standing,  the  Auck- 
land Savings  Bank,  for  instance,  having  been  established  as  far  back  as 
1847.  Deposits  of  one  shilling  and  upwards  are  received.  Interest 
was  formerly  allowed  in  both  classes  of  institutions  at  the  rate  of  4^ 
per  cent  up  to  £200,  and  4  per  cent,  from  £200  to  £500 ;  but  in 
July,  1893,  the  rates  allowed  in  the  Government  Savings  Bank  were 
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reduced  to  4  per  oent.  and  Z^  per  oeckt  reepeotiveljy  the 
amount  liearing  interest  remauxing  at  «£500.  Tbeae  ntefi  rentained  i& 
force  until  the  1st  January,  1896,  when  the  interest  was  reduced  to  3i 
per  cent,  and  3  per  cent.  respectiTefy;  -while  from  the  1st  November,  1S97, 
a  further  reduction  was  made,  the  rates  ruling  from  that  date  bebig  3  per 
oent.  up  to  J&200,  and  2^  per  cent,  from  £200  to  £500,  no  interest  faeu^ 
allowed  on  sums  in  excess  of  £500.  The  trustee  Savings  Baidcs  in  1895 
allowed  4  per  cent.,  but  reduced  this  rate  to  3^  per  cent,  from  the 
beginning  of  1896.  In  1897  the  interest  was  increased  to  4  per  oenL 
on  amounts  under  £100  ;  but  in  1900  it  was  again  reduced  to  3^  per 
cent,  whidi  is  the  rate  now  allowed  A  feature  of  the  New  Zealand 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank  is  that  deposits  of  one  shflling  maj  be  made 
by  means  of  postage  stamps  affixed  to  cards  specially  issued  for  the 
purpose.  This  plan  was  adopted  to  encourage  thrift  among  children. 
It  was  recognised  to  be  a  difficult  matter  for  a  child  to  save  its  pence 
nntil  they  accumulated  to  a  shilling ;  but  under  the  present  system, 
whenever  a  child  i*eceives  a  penny  it  may  purchase  a  postage  stamp  and 
affix  it  to  the  card  in  its  possession. 

The  returns  of  the  Savings  Banks  show  an  enormous  development 
since  tlie  year  1861.  At  that  period  the  number  of  depositees  in 
Australasia  (excluding  Tasmania,  for  which  there  are  no  returns)  wa(> 
:20,062,  with  the  sum  of  £1,367,396  to  their  credit,  or  an  average  of 
£47  to  each  depositor.  In  1871  the  number  of  depositors  had  risen  to 
115,074,  with  deposits  amounting  to  £3,675,772;  but  the  average 
amount  credited  to  each  depositor  was  only  £31  18a  lOd.  In  the  year 
1881  there  were  31 1,124  depositors,  with  a  total  of  £9,442,979,  averaging 
£30  7s.  for  each  account  In  1 89 1  the  number  of  depositors  had  increased 
to  741,627,  and  the  amount  of  deposits  to  £18,943,541,  the  average 
being  £25  10s.  Id.  In  1901-2  the  number  of  depositors  had  risen  to 
1,252,219,  with  deposits  amounting  to  £40,126,061,  giving  an  average 
sum  of  £32  Os.  lid.  to  each  account.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there 
has  been  a  decline  in  the  amount  per  depositor  from  the  period  first 
mentioned  ;  but  this  is  no  sign  of  retrogression,  for  the  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  depositors,  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
evidences  the  fact  that  the  less  affluent  classes  of  the  community  are 
more  largely  represented  in  the  books  of  the  banks  than  was  formerly 
the  case.  In  point  of  fact,  the  proportion  of  depositors  to  the  entiH" 
population  has  increased  all  along.  Thus,  in  1861  the  number  of  fiersons 
who  had  accounts  in  the  Savings  Banks  represented  only  2*31  per  cent. 
4)f  the  entire  population  of  Australasia  ;  but  in  1871  the  percentage  had 
risen  to  5*98  ;  in  1881,  to  11-33 ;  and  in  1891,  to  19-47  ;  while  in  1901-2 
the  proportion  was  27*02  per  cent.  Dealing  with  the  individual  states, 
the  Queensland  depositors  have  the  largest  asaount  at  their  credit, 
averaging  £48  128.  7d.  per  head  ;  Western  Australian  depositors  come 
3iextwith£4016s.  3d. ;  New  South  Wales  depositors  occupy  the  third  posi- 
tion with  £38  lis.  2d. ;  while  those  of  Tasmania  have  the  smallest  sum, 
their  average  beingonly  £22 1  s.  9d.   Thesubjoined  table  shows  the  progress 
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of  aecnmiilation  in  tbe  Bavlngs  Banks  of  each  of  ike  statea  and  of  New 
Zealand  since  1871  : — 


Year. 


Hew 
Soath 
Walet. 

Tictoria. 

^ttr 

South     W«ttarn 
Australia  Auatralia 

1 

Ta«- 
mania. 

ConnMn- 

wealtlL 

New 
Zealand. 

Austral- 
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1871 

1881 

1891 

1901-2 


M,S79 

K,884 

168,486 

806»8U 


46,819 

8,788 

101,8tt 

90,186 

800,781 

40,260 

410,180 

84^885 

14.870 

87.742 

78,706 

116,488 


1,082 

8,600 

100,799 

14,276 

8,210 

14,788 

260,070 

61,064 

8,664 

86,918 

814,741 

128,880 

45,110 

44,527 

1,007,196 

848,8M 

116,074 

811.124 

741,627 

1,252.210 


Amoitmt  or  DspoaiTB. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1871 

946,916 

1,117,761 

407,184 

517,000 

16,688 

1881 

2,898,708 

2,669,488 

944,251 

1.288,460 

23,844 

1891 

6,842,186 

6.716,887 

1,800,768 

2,n7,4l9 

46.181 

1901-2 

11,806,710 

10,131,604 

4,U8,887 

8,974,709 

1,841,022 

£  I  £ 
217,418]  8,220,806 
869,278  7,898.464 
664,417115.586,692 
988,576<S2,867,9&8 


£ 

464,988 
1,649,615 
8,406,949 
7,268,108 


£ 

8,676,772 

0,442,970 

18,948,541 

40,126,061 


AvBBAOB  Amount  psb.Dkksitor. 


£    a.    d 

£    a.  d 

£   a  d. 

£   a  d. 

£   c.  d. 

£  a.  d. 

£  a.    d. 

£    a.  d.    £  8.  d. 

1871 

88  M    0 

94    7  11 

60    2  11 

88    4    7 

14  18    6 

26U    7 

81  19    0 

81  17    6   81  IS  10 

1881 

87    6    8 

25    4    7 

46  16    & 

84    2    9 

7    6    0 

25    1    6  81  11    4 

25    7    7   80    7    0 

1881 

88M    5 

19    0    1 

85  18    0 

28    2  10 

12  19    2 

20  18    0  25    5    6 

«6  17    0  26  10    1 

1901-2 

88  11    2 

24  14    8 

48  12    7 

84    2    8 

40  16    8 

22    1    9. 82  12    6 

29  18    8   82    0  U 

1 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  amount  per  head  of  population, 
and  the  average  number  of  depositors  per  100  of  population,  in  each 
of  the  states  for  the  year  1901-2  :— 


state. 


Avenge 
amount  per 

head  of 
Population. 


Depoatton  per 

100  of 

Population. 


New  South  Wales 

Viotoria    

Queensland 

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

CiommoDwealth 
Kew  Zealand  

Australasia    ... 


£   s.  d. 

8  11    2 

22 

8    7  n 

34 

8    0    0 

16 

10  19    0 

32 

8  16    9 

22 

5  12  11 

25 

8 

10 

10 

9 

4 

7 

8  13 

2 

26 

31 


27 


It  will  be  observed  that  Victoria  had  the  largest  number  of  depositors 
per  100  of  population ;  while  the  largest  amount  per  head  of  population 
was  reached  in  South  Australia. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  depositors  in  the  savings 
banks  of  the  principal  countries  of  tbe  world;  tbe  total  amount  standing 
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at  their  credit,  and  the  average  amount  per  depositor, 
compiled  from  the  latest  available  returns : — 


The  figoreaare 


CountlT. 


United  Kingdom 

Sweden  

Norway  

Holland  

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium , 

Italy 

France 

Denmark  

Kusflia 

United  Stetes 

^Canada 

Australasia , 


Amount 

Avenge 

DepcMitonL 

ofDeiMMitoia     I 

Amount  per 

Savings  Bank.    , 

Oepoiiior. 

1      „ 

>0. 

£ 

£    8.    d. 

10,085,006 

187,005,562 

18  11     7 

1,758,612 

26,409,506 

16    0    4 

671,241 

17,016,385 

25    7    0 

1,250,016 

13,463,667 

10  15     5 

5,037,601 

166,469,385 

33    0  11 

1,642.778 

24,120,546 

14  13    8 

6,032,300 

95,663,412 

15  17    2 

10,562,677 

175,126,815 

16  11     7 

1,150,233 

36,781,352 

31  19    7 

,      3,540,587 

70,035,412 

19  15    S 

6,358,723 

533.667,847 

S3  18    6 

2J5,937 

11,517,304 

55  18    6 

1,252,219 

40,128,061  , 

32    0  11 

*  Exclusive  of  £8.0C9,M9  in  specUl  Sa\-ings  Banks— number  of  deposiCora  not  ax-aflaUe. 

The  figures  for  the  United  States  are  given  on  the  authority  of  the 
otficial  Statistical  Abstract,  and  are,  to  all  appearances,  correct. 

Total  Deposits  ix  Banks. 

If  to  the  amounts  deposited  in  the  bavings  banks  of  the  states  be 
added  the  deposits  in  banks  of  issue,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  the  total  sum 
on  deposit  in  banking  institutions  is  equal  to  over  X32  for  each  inhabitant 
of  Australasia.  The  largest  amount  on  deposit  as  compared  with  popu- 
lation is  found  in  Queensland,  with  £34  16s.  Id.,  or  £2  5s.  6d.  above  the 
average  of  all  the  states.  The  particulars  for  each  state  will  be  found 
below : — 


state. 


Deposits  in 

Banks  of  Issue 

(Averages  for 

the  second 

quarter  of  1902.) 


Amount  vt 
Deposits  in      t..^,,  tv^_«-{*_  ,  De|»0BBls  per 
^viu^  Bonks. :  T<>***  Deposits,  j     ^  ^ 

j  PopUlstkML 


Savings  Banks. 


£ 

New  South  Walea 34,382,629 

Victoria  30,839,444 

Queensland ;  13,796,737 

South  Australia !  6,212,957 

Western  Australia    |  4.742,679 

Tasmania    j  3,462,986 


Commonwealth 93,436,232 

New  ZeaUnd I    17.191,50(» 

Australasia 


£ 

11,808,710 

10,131,604 

4,118,337 

3,974,709 

1.841,022 

983.576 


£ 
46,191,239 
40,971,048 
17.914,074 
10.187.666 
6,583,601 
4,446,662 


32,867.968     126.294,190 
7.268,103  \    24.459,603 


£ 

33 

33 

34 

28 

31 

27 


■. 

9 
19 
16 

1 
12 

1 


d. 
t 

O 
1 
5 
1 
6 


S2  16 
81     1 


S 
I 


110,627,732  t    40,126,061  t  160.753,793  |    32  10    7 

I  I 


As  already  menlioDed,  large  anma  are  also  deposited  with  various 
bnilding  and  ini-estment  societies,  but  the  retoma  with  reference  to  these 
are  incomplete.  The  latest  arailable  figures  show  that  the  amounts 
BO  invested  were: — In  Kevr  South  Wides,  £1,217,860;  in  Victoria, 
^1,353,912  ;  in  Taamania,  £147,322  ;  and  in  New  Zealand,  £216,562. 

In  tlie  following  talile  are  given  the  deposits  in  banks,  including 
savings  banks,  and,  where  available,  building  societies,  &c.,  at  four 
decennial  periods,  as  well  as  for  the  year  1901-1902  : — 


SUt^ 

IMl. 

7.935.801 

l.W7:i«0 
2,OSS.7lfl 
•IS,  MS 
876.61! 

1801. 

iBOi-iew. 

6.M6.108 
7,STB,«UB 
SUMO 
875,331 

tTMloSi 

» 

4».Se8,SM 
60,198,661 
ll.I6t,8»T 

».6M,8S4 

16,1BI,W)1) 

2B,0M,122 

13D,tlO(i,!M 

£13 

iia 

NenrZaUind 

lo.BiK.sas 

!4,678,1W 

.„.t_w.JT0Ul  

ia,MT.W. 

aa,BS;7Bi 

72,BM.79fl 

ias.ioa.7so 

IBS.MI.449 

£» 

£M 

tt3 

•8*viii((»  Bsnki  only.        T  BiiBlu  at  Imat  onlj'. 

From  this  tabid  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  deposits  in  all 
classes  of  banks  between  1861  and  1681  waa  exactly  100  per  cent., 
allowing  for  the  growth  of  populaticm ;  while  between  1871  and  1891 
the  deposits  per  head  of  population  increased  by  140  per  cent.  When 
compared  with  the  figures  for  Great  Britain,  the  amount  of  deposits 
per  head  of  population  in  Australasia  far  exceeds  that  in  the  older 
country.  In  IS61,  iodeed,  the  sum  per  head  in  Great  Britain  waa 
higher  than  in  Australasia,  amounting  to  X15  as  against  £13  in  th» 
colonies,  and  in  1874  the  British  average  stood  at  £25  per  head ;  bub 
ten  years  later,  in  1884,  it  had  sunk  to  £23,  and  in  1890  to  £16; 
while  in  1901  the  rato  per  head  had  increased  to  over  £24.  In  the- 
colonies  there  was  no  faJling-ofi'  at  any  period  uutil  1893 — the  total 
deposits  per  head  in  1888  far  exceeding  the  highest  level  ever  reached 
in  Great  Britain.  In  1893.  however,  there  was  a  decline  of  about 
ten  millions  in  the  sura  total  of  Anatralaaian  deposits ;  that-  is  to  say, 
the  commercial  depression  which  prevailed  more  or  less  throughout 
Australasia  during  that  year  caused  the  amount  just  mentioned  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  savings  of  the  people  and  to  be  employed  in  meeting 
current  expenses  and  in  the  maintenance  of  credit.  During  1894  antt 
1895  there  was  a  further  falling-off  in  Victoria  and  Tasmania  -  but  tho 
other  slates  showed  larger  deposits  in  1895  than  in  1893 — the  Queens- 
land.  Western  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  deposits  being  even  laig^ 
than  in  1891.  In  190I.-2  the  savings  in  all  the  states  were  greater 
than  in  1895,  the  net  increase  in  the  six  and  a  half  years  being  nearly 
twenty-three  and  a  half  millions,  while,  compared  with  1891,  there  was 
•n  increase  of  over  fifteen  millions.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  states 
have  entirely  recovei-ed  from  the  efi^ts  of  the  financial  cr'sis  of  1693, 
3d 
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In  some  of  the  states  the  Credit  Fonder  system  has  been  establiahed 
in  connection  with  the  Savings  Banks,  and  particulars  relating  to  the 
operations  of  the  system  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  dealing  with 
Agriculture. 

Currency. 

There  is  no  universal  currency  in  Australia  except  the  British 
sovereign,  the  silver  and  bronze  current  being  more  properly  tokens 
than  coins.  The  bank  notes  issued  by  the  banks  of  issue  are  not  legal 
tender  in  any  State,  and  do  not  circulate  beyond  the  State  in  whjch 
they  are  issued.  In  Queensland  there  is  a  legal  paper  currency  in  the 
shape  of  Treasury  notes,  which  have  superseded  the  ordinary  bank 
notes.  The  total  note  currency  of  the  Commonwealth  comprisea 
£3,305,135  bank  notes  issued  in  the  various  States  in  the  proportions 
shown  on  page  776,  and  £687,731  Treasury  notes  of  Queendand,  in  all 
£3,992,866,  equal  to  £1  Os.  lOd.  per  inhabitant.  The  coin  in  circulation 
is  a  doubtful  quantity ;  if  the  ratio  found  for  New  South  Wales,  viz., 
gold,  £1  88.  7d.,  silver,  5s.  7d.,  and  bronze,  6d.,  obtains  tliroughout 
the  Commonwealth — the  total  coin  circulation  of  Australia  is  gold, 
£5,477,800,  silver,  £1,070,000,  and  bronze,  £95,800.  These  sums, 
with  the  note  circulation,  bring  the  total  currency  to  £10,636,466,  or 
£2  1 5s.  6d.  per  inhabitant  The  coin  and  bullion  held  in  reserve  by 
the  banks  amount  to  £21,075,216,  so  that  the  total  currency  of  the 
Commonwealth,  both  active  and  reserved,  amounts  to  £31,711,682. 
Gold  coins  are  legal  tender  to  any  amount,  silver  for  an  amount  not 
exceeding  forty  shillings,  and  bronze  for  one  shilling.  The  standard 
weight  and  fineness  of  each  coin  are  given  below.  The  least  current 
weight  of  a  sovereign  is  122*5  ImperiaJ  grains,  and  of  a  half-sovereign, 
■61 '125  grains  : — 


Denomination  of  Coin. 


!  Standard  Weight 


Standard  FlnoMaa. 


«old 


!  Sovereign   
Half-sovereign 


«Uver. 


''Crown 

Double  Florin, 

Half-crown ... 

Florin 

ShiUing  

Sixpence 

.Threepence... 


Bronze 


r  Penny 

..-<  Halfpenny 
(  Farthing 


Imperial  Rndns. 
Troy. 

123-27447 
61  -63723 

436-36363 

349-00090 

218-18181 

174*54545 

87-27272 

43-63636 

21-81818 

Avoirdupois. 

145*83333 

87-50000 

43-75000 


( Eleven-twelfths  fine  gold, 
<  one-twelfth  alloy,  or  deci- 
(     mal  fineness  *91(»66 


Thirty  -  seven  -  fortieths  fine 
silver,  three-fortieths  alloy » 
or  decimal  fineness  ^25.  * 


")  Mixed  metal : — Copper,  95 
V  parts  ;  tin,  4  parts  ;  and 
j     zinc,  1  part. 


The  only  coins  struck  at  the  Sydney,  Melhoume,  and  Perth  Mints  ar«  of 
gold,  though  silver  and  bronze  of  English  coinage  are  also  issued  at 
Sydney  and  Melbourne.     The  amounts  of  silver  and  bronze  issued  duiing 
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1901  were,  at  the  Sydney  Mint,  silver,  £83,400,  and  bronze,  £5,500;  and 
at  the  Melbourne  Mint,  £68,600  and  £3,000  respectively.  No  silver  or 
bronze  coin  had  been  issued  at  the  Perth  Mint  up  to  the  end  of  1901 « 
The  Sydney  Branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  was  opened  on  the  14th  May, 
1855,  the  Melbourne  Branch  on  the  12th  June,  1872,  and  a  third 
branch  was  established  at  Perth  on  the  20th  June,  1899.  The  amount 
of  gold  received  for  coinage  up  to  the  end  of  1901,  at  the  Sydney  Mint, 
was  27,011,585  oz.,  valued  at  £100,039,920;  the  amount  received  at 
the  Melbourne  Mint  to  the  same  date  was  24,620,279  oz.,  valued  at 
£97,271,850;  while  at  the  Perth  Branch  the  amount  received  was 
1,556,646  oz.,  the  value  being  £5,559,347. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  gold  received  into  the  three 
Mints  to  the  end  of  1901,  the  metal  received  from  outside  sources 
being  distinguished  from  that  locally  produced  : — 


Where  produced. 


Ookl  received  for  Co!naj;;e. 


Sydney  Mini. 


Uelboumo  Mint. 


Perth  Mint. 


New  South  Wales  

Victoria    

Queensland  

South  Australia 

Western  Aastralia 

Tssmania 

New  Zealand  

Other  Coantries 

Old  Coin,  etc 

Total 


oz. 

9,598,573 

1,443,150 

12,431,611 

84,201 

12,079 

84,893 

3,047,188 

48,897 

260,993 


27,011,585 


oz. 

108,455 

17,845,057 

11,914 

500,292 

2,620,658 

942,916 

2,286,686 

203,372 

10,929 


24,620,279 


oz. 


19 


1,556,453 


163 
11 


1,556,646 


The  total  value  of  gold  raised  in  Australasia  to  the  end  of  1901  was 
£459,494,071,  of  which  amount  44  per  cent  passed  through  the  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  and  Perth  Mints. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  issued 
by  each  Mint  to  the  end  of  1901  :— 


Mint 

Sovereigna 

Half>90vereigns. 

Bullion. 

Total  Value  of 
Coin  and  BulHoB 
iaeued. 

Sydney    

£ 
93,688,500 
89,990,183 
5,466,414 

£ 
2,867,500 
547,362 
59,683 

£ 
3.283,478 
6,728.020 

21,257 

£ 
99,839,478 

Melbourne  

97.265,565 

Perth    

5,547,359 

Total    

189,145,097 

3,474,550 

10,032,755 

202,652.402 

The  quantity  of  gold  received  into  the  Sydney  Mint  in  1901  was 
864,635  02.,  valued  at  £3,045,266,  of  which  only  200,626  oz.,  or  about 
26  jxir  cent.,   was  the  produce  of  New   South   Wales.     Queensland 
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coBtributed  543,921  oz.^  or  about  57  per  cent  <^  the  whole,  while  of  the 
remainder,  91,925  oz.  came  from  New  Zealaxkl,  and  17,436  oz.  from 
Tasmania.  The  amount  of  gold  received  into  the  Melbourne  Mint  for 
the  same  year  was  1,048,239  oz.,  of  wliich  808,512  oz.,  or  57  per  cent.,, 
was  the  produce  of  Victoria,  while  67,023  oz.  came  from  Western 
Australia^  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Perth  Mint  was  opened  cm 
the  30th  June,  1899  ;  and  89,245  oz.  were  the  produce  of  New  Zealand. 
With  the  exception  of  193  oz.  the  whole  of  the  gold  coined  at  the  Perth 
Mint  was  the  produce  of  Western  Australia. 

The  gold  coins  issued  from  the  Sydney  Mint  in  1901  consisted 
solely  of  3,012,000  sovereigns,  while  the  Melbourne  Mint  issued 
3,987,701  sovereigns,  and  the  Perth  Mint,  2,889,333  sovereigns  during 
the  year. 

The  value  of  the  gold  coinage  issued  from  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Perth, 

and  London  Mints  duiing  the  year  1901  was  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Sydney  3,012,000 

Melbourne 3,987,701 

Perth 2,889,333 

London 2,599,000 

Besides  gold  coin,  the  Sydney  Mint  during  1901  issued  gold  bullioD 
to  the  value  of  £18,845 ;  the  Melbourne  Mint  to  the  valae  of 
£87,534 ;  and  the  Perth  Mint  to  the  value  of  £21,225. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Deputy-Master  of  the  Royal  Mint  for  1901 
shows  the  value  of  silver  coin  issued  to  and  withdrawn  from,  and  tbe 
value  of  bronze  coin  i^ued  to  each  of  the  Australian  States  during  the 
thirty  years  1872-1901,  to  have  been  as  follows  ; — 


state. 

Silver  Coin. 

*Bronie  Coin 

lamed. 

Withdrawn. 

NetlsBue. 

intml. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 

994,700 

1,010,150 

260,915 

290,800 

95,750 

50,400 

£ 

194,921 

296,307 

4,750 

2,176 

3.927 

23,443 

£ 
799,779 
713,843 
256,195 
288,624 
91,823 
26,967 

£ 

4S,d5a 

Victoria  

42,535 

Queensland 

3,36a 

South  Australia 

14.06«> 

Western  Australia    

3,815 

Tasmaniii- 

1,320 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

2,702,745 
287,035 

525,524 

2,177,221 
287,035 

113,450 
17,285 

AustralaAiA    .......... 

2,989,780 

525,524 

2,464,256 

130,735 

t 

*  From  1874. 


These  figures  show  a  net  annual  average  circulation  of  silver  of 
£82,142  and  of  bronze  of  £4,670,  but  no  allowance  is  made  in  the  figureB 
for  coin  brought  to  the  States  or  taken  away  by  passengers. 
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Complete  information  regarding  -worn  coin  is  not  available  for  the 
Melbourne  Mint;  the  following  figures,  therefore,  refer  to  Sydney  only. 
From  1873,  when  the  Mint  first  received  worn  silver  coin,  until  1901,  the 
amount  of  silver  withdrawn  from  circulation  was  of  the  nominal  value 
of  £203,917.  The  actual  weight  aftermelting  was  653,202  oz.,  and  the 
<x>rre8ponding  weight  of  new  coinage  would  be  741,512  oz.  The  loss 
while  the  coins  were  in  circulation  was  therefore  88,310  oz.,  the  average 
loss  being  11*9  per  cent.  From  1876  to  1901  gold  coin  of  the  nominal 
•value  of  J&826,542  was  received  at  the  Sydney  Mint  for  recoinage,  and 
was  found  to 'have  an  actual  value  of  £823,779.  The  loss  amounted, 
therefore,  to  £2,763,  or  0'$S  per  cent 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  standard  silver  consists  of  '925  pure 
metal  and  "075  alloy.  A  pound  troy  of  standard  silver  is  coined  into 
mxty-six  shillings ;  that  is  to  say,  11*1  ounces  of  iine  metal  produce  coin 
to  the  value  of  £3  6s.  The  average  price  of  silver  during  1901  was 
2&  3ftd.  per  ounce,  which  for  11*1  ounces  gives  the  sum  of  £1  Bs.  Ifd. ;  so 
that,  after  making  due  allowance  for  Mint  expenses  and  loss  entailed 
by  abrasion  of  the  coinage,  it  is  evident  that  the  British  Government 
4ierive8  a  fairly  large  profit  from  the  silver  coin  issued  to  Australasia. 
This  explains  why  the  Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
bave  approached  the  Imperia]  authorities  for  permission  to  coin  silver 
to  the  value  required  for  circulation  in  the  States.  With  the  present 
limited  population  of  Australasia,  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
profits  would  do  more  than  pay  for  the  outlay  necessary  in  connection 
with  the  minting. 


Life  Assurance. 

All  the  States  save  New  South  Wales  have  special  laws  regulating 
the  business  of  life  assurance.  Except  that  of  Queensland,  the  life 
Ajssurance  Acts  require  yearly  statements  to  be  made  showing  the  total 
business  of  companies  in  operation,  and  also  certain  particulars  regarding 
the  transactions  within  their  own  State,  and  the  Western  Australian 
Act  also  enforces  particulars  of  the  business  in  each  of  the  other  States. 
Tn  New  South  Whales  no  special  law  has  been  passed,  and  companies 
<loing  this  class  of  business  are  either  registered  under  the  Companies 
or  Friendly  Societies  Act,  or  incorporated  by  special  Act.  In  the  other 
States  the  Acts  i-egulatins;  the  business  of  life  assurance  deal  chiefly 
with  deposits  to  be  made  by  companies  commencing  business,  and  with 
returns  of  business  transacted.  In  no  province  are  the  full  returns 
ofiicially  published ;  nevertheless,  interesting  and  valuable  reports  are 
prepared  and  circulated  by  several  of  the  companies,  and  all  information 
Teaeonably  to  be  desired  is  given  in  their  pages.  Other  companies 
pursue  a  different  course,  and  disclose  very  few  particulars  of  their 
business.  However,  from  such  sources  as  are  available,  the  information 
<x>ntained  in  the  following  pages  has  been  compiled. 
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Of  the  eighteen  companies  doing  ordinary  and  industrial  business  in 
the  States,  six  have  their  head-offices  in  New  South  Wales^  six  in  Victoria, 
one  in  South  Australia,  one  in  New  Zealand,  one  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  three  in  the  United  States.  The  English  company — the 
Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  Insurance  Company — oommetioed 
business  in  1853  by  the  assumption  of  the  liabilities  of  the  Australasiaa 
Colonial  and  General  Life  Assurance  and  Annuity  C(»npany,  but  no 
information  as  to  the  Australasian  business  for  1901  can  be  givoi,  as 
the  Company  does  not  publish  annual  statements  of  the  Au; 
business.  The  only  particulars  concerning  its  local  business  which 
available  are  the  number  of  policies  in  force  on  the  3 1st  Mardi,  1896 
(1,028),  the  total  sum  assured  exclusive  of  bonuses  (£566,647),  and  the 
amount  of  the  annual  premiums  (£15,627).  Some  of  the  other  British 
companies  have  agencies  in  the  States,  principally  for  the  collectioa  of 
renewal  premiums  on  policies  effected  in  the  United  Kingdom,  bat 
as  particulars  of  the  business  in  the  States  are  not  available,  these 
companies  have  also  been  excluded.  The  Mutual  Assurance  Socie^  of 
Victoria  was  amalgamated  with  the  National  Mutual  Life  Associaticm 
at  the  beginning  of  1897,  and  consequently  the  figures  in  the  tables  show 
the  transactions  of  the  new  company. 

The  results  of  the  latest  published  actuarial  investigations  of    tlie 
various  societies  are  appended  : — 


Ingtitution. 


Basis 

of 

ValttaitioD. 


Date  of  lart 
Valuation. 


Net  or 

Present 

LiabiUty. 


Tbtel 


Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society    

Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia 

City  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.)  . . 

*Citi2en8'  Life  Assurance  Company  (Ltd.)   . . 

Standard  Life  Association  (Ltd.) 

Australian  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany  (Ltd.) 

Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Ciompany 

National  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Aus- 
tralasia (Ltd.)    

Australian  Widows*  Fund  Life  Assurance 
Society  (Ltd.) 

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Sodety  (Ltd.) 

Australasian  Temperance  and  General  Mutual 
Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.)  

\'irtoria  Life  and  General  Insurance  Company 

Adelaide  Life  Assurance  and  Guarantee  Com- 
pany   

New  Zealand  Government  Life  Insurance 
Department    

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Ck>mpany 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 


1840 

iseo 

1879 
1886 
1809 

percent 
8*  (a) 
4  iq) 
4  (€) 
Si  (a) 

s 

1805 
1862 

4  (Q) 

1860 

8i(t) 

1871 
1874 

^Mo 

1876 
1858 

fit 

1866 

4  (q) 

1870 

8J(t) 

1850 
1845 
1848 

S.8»,4(a) 
8,  4  il] 

81  Dec.,  1001 

ol         ft         XoMr 

81     „     1900 
31      „      1901 

§ 


81  Aus:.,  1900 
31  Dec,  1900 

80  Sept,  1901 

81  Oct,  1901 
31  Dec,  1890 

30  Sept,  1900 

80  June,  1900 

80June,189S 

81  Dec,  1809 


81 
31 
81 


If 
•f 


1001 
1901 
1901 


£ 

17,250,540 

1,234,900 

190,806 

463,2U 

§ 


258,106 

3,068,810 

1,418,600 
2,071,570 


128.051 

18,822 

2,871,081 

54,168,801 
48,912,326 
59,001,120 


£ 
18,207*082 

211,^ 
498.Q1& 

5 


td«,98» 

8,309,221 

1.527,566 
2,091«83S 

t200.75l 
304,018 

22.121 

8,071.581 

68,006,608 
50.823.742 
72,451.534 


(a)  Annual.       (t)  TrienniaL       (q)  QninquenniaL       (d)  DeoenniaL 
*  Not  published  for  whole  business.  t  Includes  Fire,  Marine,  and  Guarantee  bmM^Ms;. 

I  Includes  assets  of  Industrial  branch.      §  The  first  investigation  will  be  made  in  June,  1004^ 
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The  net  or  present  liability  represents  the  present  value  of  the  sums 
assured  in  respect  of  whole  life  and  endowment  assurance,  reversionary 
bonaaea,  endowments,  and  annuities  in  force  at  date  of  valuation,  less 
the  present  value  of  the  future  pure  premiums  thereon. 

Of  these  seventeen  companies,  ten  are  mutual,  and  the  remainder  are 
what  is  termed  in  insurance  parlance  "mixed'' — that  is,  proprietary 
companies  dividing  profits  with  the  policy-holders.  Four  of  the  institu- 
tions also  ti-ansact  industrial  business,  while  one  company  also  under- 
takes fire,  marine,  and  guarantee  risks,  and  another  does  guarantee  as  well 
as  life  business.  Most  of  the  offices  have  representatives  in  all  the  States. 
Three  institutions  have  extended  their  operations  to  London,  and  two 
also  to  South  Africa.  The  New  Zealand  Government  institution  does 
not  transact  any  business  outside  that  colony. 

The  following  table  gives  the  policies  in  force  and  the  sums  assured 
in  each  society  at  the  close  of  1901.  The  item  "  Sums  assured"  means 
the  sums  payable,  exclusive  of  reversionary  bonuses,  at  death,  or  on 
attaining  a  certain  age,  or  at  death  before  that  age : — 


Institution. 


Policies  in 

force, 
exclusive 

of 
Annuities. 


Assumnces. 


Sums 
Aisured, 
exduflive 

of 
Bonuses. 


Bonus 
Additions. 


Total 


Annual 
Premium 
Income. 


Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society 

Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia 

City  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.)  . . 
ICitixens'  Life  Assurance  Company  (Ltd.)  . . 

iStandard  Life  Association  (Ltd.) 

I  Australian  Metropolitan  Life  AssuranceCom- 

pany  (Ltd.) 

Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Company 

National  Mutual  Life*  Association  of  Austral- 

asia(Ltd.)  

Australian    Widows'   Fund   Life  Assurance 

Society  (Ltd. ) 

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 
I  Australasian  Temperance  and  Oeneral  Mu 

tual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.)  

*  Victoria  Life  and  Qeneral  Insurance  Co 

tAdelaide   Life   Assurance  and   Ouarantee 

Company ? 

New  Zealand   Government    Life  Insurance 

Department    

{Equitable   Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 

United  States 

IMutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York ; 
(New  York  Life  Insurance  Clompauy     


Total. 


No. 

168,566 
21,l&6 
10,S8» 
80,432 

••  1,676 

951 
1,143 

50.062 

23,622 
38,906 

9,483 
881 

86 

41,006 

11,542 
3,778 
5,755 


£ 

£ 

£ 

49,866,666 
5,501,586 
1,385,716 
4,178,655 
•n66,817 

9,638,796 

402,000 

44,900 

152,610 

59,006,868 
5,908,675 
1,430,616 
4,826,295 
•♦156,317 

75,458 
889,271 

1,1.S5 
86,687 

76,603 

434,908 

11,836.347 

728,160 

12,064,607 

5,026.229 
10,420,634 

168,406 
825,480 

5,103,686 
10,746,114 

1,407,379 
182,482 

18,047 
86,280 

1,420,426 
218,718 

90,900 

80,900 

9,742,102 

885,161 

10,627,268 

4,729,161 
1,860,500 
2,330,404 

4,729,161 
1,860,500 
2,380,404 

108,128,706 

12,181,600 

120,556;S95 

1,612,243 

188,087 

62,797 

16S.48.'>> 

•*7,417 

3,461 
12,532 

871,943. 

185,606 
S25,87r 

49,775- 
6,457 

77a 

29£,33S^ 

% 
71,27I> 
101,750 


8,445,714 


*  Year  ended  June,  1897.       f  Year  ended  December,  1900.       %  Australasian  business  only. 
I  Included  in  preceding  column.        fi  Ordinary  branch  only.       IT  Not  available.        **  June,  1902« 
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The  f allowicg  table  bLows  the  assurances  in  force  at  the  (dose  of  eftdi  of 
the  last  three  years  : — 


lostltutloii^ 

Amount  Assured,  exdading  Biimi  i 
and  ABntdttes. 

f800. 

MOO. 

1«01. 

Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society 

£ 

4.5,528,090 
4,944,677 
l,l>99,751 
3,«31,M0 

• 

464,M2 

10,882,539 

4,561,863 

10,598,716 

1,170,886 

* 

9,568,166 
4,098,452 
1,628^951 
2,008,582 

«£ 

47,7C6,765 

6,n9,578 

1,274466 

S;e52,6R4 

13,571 

431,892 

101948,604 

4,742,674 

10,418,888 

1,862,886 

30,900 
9,607,086 

4,284,265 
1,747.814 
2,212,083 

49,386,5^5 

Mutual  Life  Agsoclatlon  of  AuvtralMia  

{^MXI  4E^ 

Gitv  Mutual  Life  Aasunmcft  Society  (Ltd.) 

JCtlizens'  Life  Assurance  Coinpan v  (Ltd.) 

4,I7S;«B6 

IStandard  Lif e  Aasodatton  (Ltd.)"! 

llMFJnT 

3  Australian  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Company  ^Ld  ) 
Australian  Altiance  Assurance  ComT)anv    

75W4W 

980,271 

Notional  Mutual  Life  Association  of  AustnJasia  (Ltd.) 
Australian  Widows'  Fund  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

2  Australasian   Temperance  and  General  Mutual  Life 
Assoranoe  Society  (Ltd.) 

ll,398,3«r 

5,0y5.ft9 

VK4MJKA 

MQ7.S;9 

• 

9,742A«S 
4.7S9.181 

2,330,404 

\  ictoria  Life  and  (General  Insurance  Company 

Adelaide  Life  Assttrance  and  Guarantee  C*ompany 

New  Zealand  Government  Life  Insurance  Department 
tEquitoble  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 

fMutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 

f  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 

*  Infonnation  not  available,  t  Australasian  business  only,  but  inclusive  of  bonus  additions,  exoqp4 
for  the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York  in  1090  and  1901,  and  the  New  York  Life  Omtnny  in  1901,  for 
which  the  information  relating  to  bonuses  is  not  available.     %  Ordinary  branch  only.    |  Judc,  1901 


The  receipts  of  the  societies  are  chiefly  represented  by  the  collections 
from  premtnms  on  policies  and  tbe  interest  arising  from  investments  of 
the  accumulated  funds;  while  payments  on  account  of  claims,  surrenders^ 
cash  bonuses,  and  expenses  of  management  chiefly  comprise  the  disburse- 
ments. The  receipts  and  disbursements  during  1901  of  each  society 
having  its  head  ofl&ce  in  Australasia  were  as  follow  : — 


Institution. 

Roceipto. 

Expenditure. 

Excess 

Receipts 

(Addition  to 

FondsX 

Australian  Mutual  Provident  Societv 

2,456,389 

268,834 

02,186 

168,520 

31.481 

19,70* 

24,766 

566,417 

249,778 

412,816 

01.872 

13,068 

673 

4G0,753 

£        1             £ 
1.621.720               iSLSn 

Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia   

172,258                 »,Vl 
37,848                 S4,SSS 
60.866               1C7.654 

City  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

*Citisens'  Life  Assurance  Company  (Ltd.) 

tStandaid  Life  Association  (Ltd.) 

27,919                   ^Mf 

t  Australian  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Company  (Ld.) 

Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Company    

National  Mutual  Life  Amoniation  of  Australasia  (Ltd.) 
Australian  Widows*  Fund  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 
C(rfoniaI  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

8,050 

S5,U1 

SM.161 

168,833 

808.986 

11.<S6 
tl0.39;i 
172.256 

*Australaslan  Temperance  and  General  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

44,634                 \T.9SS 

Victoria  Life  and  General  Insurance  Company 

Adelaide  Life  A.vurance  and  Guarantee  (jompany 

New  Zealand  Government  Life  Insurance  Department 

20,608 

2,543 

315,291 

t7.6S0 

♦1.870 

14&.459 

Total  £ 

4,796,744 

3,218,806            1,577.SU 

'Ordinary  branch  only. 


1  Decrease. 


t  Includes  Industrial  Bnuich. 
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Tike  a^;gregate  receipts  «id  diaburaemenis  of  the  twelve  Australasian 
institations  during  1901  were  as  follow  : — 


B«08iptS. 

Expenditure. 

Premiums— 

£ 

844,M8 
2,010,tt7 

12S,6S7 

1,875,82R 

82,702 

Claimg   

£ 
1,876,297 

New 

Surrendem » » ^  .  x 

608,783 

Rtttifrwftb I  a . . 

Annuities 

60,052 

Conidention  for  AnnuUies 

Interatt   

Cash  Bonuses  and  Diridends 

Expenses  

90.290 

646,678 

Other  Bttseipto  <R«nta,  eta)   

Amount  written  off  to  Deprecia- 
tion, Reserves,  etc 

88,861 

Total £ 

Ttotal £ 

4,796.744 

8,218,806 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  combined  araount  of  interest  earned  and  rents 
received  was  insufEicient  to  meet  the  demands  under  the  head  of  claims. 
The  difference  to  be  made  good  from  other  sources,  however,  was  small. 
A  similar  condition  of  affairs  has  obtained  since  1S94 ;  but  for  many 
years  prior  to  that  date  the  amount  earned  more  than  met  the 
expenditure  on  account  of  claims.  The  change  just  indicated  may  be 
attributed  to  two  causes,  first,  the  large  number  of  discontinuances 
which  have  followed  in  the  train  of  the  depression,  so  that  when  the 
new  business  has  been  set  against  tliat  which  has  lapsed,  the  net 
result  is  either  only  a  slight  increase  or  even  a  shrinkage  in  the  volume 
of  assurances  in  force,  and,  secondly,  the  lower  rate  of  interest  lately 
realiaed  on  investments,  which  in  1901  only  amounted  to  4*48  per  cent., 
as  against  5*54  per  cent,  in  1893. 


Assets  and  Liabilities  of  Assurance  Companies. 


The  societies  publisli  annually  a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities, 
with  the  object  of  showing  the  distribution  of  the  accumulated  funds 
and  the  amount  placed  to  commercial  reserve.  The  return  is,  however, 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  valuation  balance-sheet  prepared  at  the 
date  of  the  actuarial  investigation.     The  assets  and  liabUities  for  each 
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institution,  for  the  financial  year  of   1901,  were  as  shown  in    the 
subjoined  table : — 


InsUtntion. 


AMeta. 


8 


©73 

CD  a 
S  « 


J 


Total 


LiabiUUf 


ft?  r 

si* 


Provident 


Australian       Mutual 

Society 

Mutual  Life  Anodation  of  Austral- 


ana 


City  Mutual  Life  Aisuranoe  Society 
(Ltd.) 

^Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Conipanv 
(Ltd.) •. 

^Standard  Life  Association  (Ltd.). . 

§Australian  Metropolitan  Life  As- 
surance Company  (Ltd.) 

fAiistralian  Alliance  Assurance 
Company 

National  Mutual  Life  Association 
of  Australasia  (Ltd.) 

Australian  Widows'  Fund  Life  As- 
surance Society  (Ltd.) 

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Society  (Ltd.) 

Australasian  Temperance  and 
General  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Society  (Ltd.) 

Victoria  Life  and  General  Insurance 
Company 

^Adelaide  Life  Assurance  and 
Guarantee  Company 

New  Zealand  Government  Life 
Insurance  Department 


£ 

12,571,376 

936,048 

161,752 

221,877 
100 

8,108 

2iO,S97 

2,838,245 

1,106,632 

1,885.867 

1189,072 

181,086 

18.488 

2,216,668 


Total £21,469,091 


£ 

£ 

6,726.666 

18,297,082 

009,087 

1,545,186 

88,780 

286,582 

276,138 
19,040 

498,016 
19.280 

.M1.846 

84.448 

247,488 

496,885 

1,066,986 

8,399,281 

421,084 

1,527,566 

1,264,602 

2,000,369 

fl47,6S5 

1286,707 

165,148 

346,284 

38,958 

62,446 

1,140,458 

8,368,126 

11,242,255 

32,701,946 

£ 

17,864,614 

1,688,098 

284,002 

491,601 
6,348 

26,089 

249,778 

3,265,126 

1,509,284 

t2,499.11S 


I 


432,518 

11,442 

1,680 

6,414  I 
12.882^ 


*» 


1. 


9,409. 

247,107 

184,106 

18,882 

101,246 


ttSLOIS 
19.230 

34,446 


^258,866      §32,842 


1, 


227,000 

85,841 

8,286,416 


31,480,670 


119,834 
16,005 
n.710 


fiS.446 

s,aas,u8 


1,221,876  I  tt.701,M6 


*  Ordinary  branch  only.  f  Inclusive  of  Fire,  Marine,  aad  Guarantee  Branches,  whksii  oumoi  fts 
separated.  S  Includes  the  Investment  Fluctuation  Fund.  f  Inclusive  of  the  Indottitel  BcaaclL 
%  Inclusive  of  Guarantee  Branch. 


Loans  on  mortgages  and  policies  represent  about  two-thirds  of  the 
total  assets,  and  in  former  years  the  investment  of  funds  was  aImo6t 
exclusively  confined  to  these  securities ;  but  lately  the  operations  in 
Government  stocks,  municipal  loans,  and  other  securities  and  shai^ 
have  greatly  increased.  The  remaining  items  require  no  special  com- 
ment, except  loans  on  personal  security,  combined  with  life  assuranoei 
Investments  of  this  character  are  unusual  in  Australasia,  and  are 
decreasing  each  year,  the  amount  invested  aggregating  only  J&51,50d. 
In  some  of  the  States  the  companies  are  obliged  by  law  to  deposii 
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certain  sums  with  the  Treasury  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  and  the 
amount  so  lodged  is  included  either  under  the  head  of  Grovemment 
securities  or  of  deposits. 


Expenses  of  Management  of  Assurance  Companies. 

The  ratio  of  expenses  of  management  to  premium  income  and  gross 
i^eceipts  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  age  of  the  society  and 
the  proportion  of  new  husiness  transacted.  The  figures  are  given  for 
what  they  are  worth.  That  a  more  exact  comparison  cannot  be  made  is 
the  fault  of  certain  companies  which  fail  to  make  a  complete  disclosure 
of  their  affairs,  and  do  not  distribute  their  expenses  of  management  so 
that  the  cost  of  new  business  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  old 
business  ;  the  reports  of  other  companies  are  unequalled  in  any  part  of 
the  world : — 


Expenses  of  Management. 

Institation. 

Amount. 

Proportion  to— 

Premium 
Income. 

Gross 
Receipts. 

Attgtnlian  Mutoal  Provklent  Sodetv  ................ 

£ 

209,884 
54,799 
15,997 
24.584 
25,806 

6,685 

8,914 

90.110 

55,518 

78,977 

19,910 
1,419 

1  ■  •  •  •  •  • 

59,194 

per  cent. 

18-24 
29-09 
81-57 
16-45 
82-62 

59-58 
28-69 
28-22 
81-18 
25*18 

48-79 
87-22 

y  •  •  •  •  •  • 

18-60 

percent. 
8*54 

If  nt^iftl  l^if^  Ai^mHAtinn  nf  Anataral^la.    

20*42 

<^y  MqUiaI  LI'a  AwnMn<>9  SnC^Aty  (I^td.)  .    

25*72 

*Citlaeiui^  Life  AMUimnoe  Commny  (Ltd.) 

14-59 

tSteodaid  Life  A«oci«tion  (Ltd.) 

81*97 

lAuetnlian  Metropolitan   Life  Atsunuioe  Company 
(Ltd. ) : 

28-76 

Anstralian  Allianoe  AsBurunoe  Company    

National  Mutual  Life  AMOciation  of  Auatralaaia  (Ltd.) 
Australian  Widows*  Fund  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assuiunoe  Society  (Ltd.) 

'Australasian  Temperance  and  General  Mutual  Life 
Assarance  Society  (Ltd.) 

16-81 
15-91 
22-23 
19*13 

82*18 

Victoria  Ufe  and  (Seneral  Insurance  Onnpany 

Adelaide  Life  Assuranoe  and  Onararitee  Company 

New  Zealand  Government  Life  Insurance  Department 

10*86 
12-86' 

*  Ordinary  Branch  only.  f  Included  in  expenses  of  Guarantee  Branch. 

X  Includes  Industrial  Branch. 


Assurance  ix  various  Countries. 

The  average  amount  assured  per  policy  for  each  State,  and  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  is  given  in  the 
following  table.  The  figures  in  certain  instances  are  probably  somewhat 
overstated,  as  all  the  companies  do  not  show  complete  returns  of  the 
husiness  in  each  state ;  but  the  results  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  estimate 
for  each  province.  The  Australasian  business  of  the  Ameri<»ui  institu- 
tions excluded  from  the  previous  returns,  has  been  included  for  the 
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purpose  of  establishing  the  Anstraliaii  averages,  but  the 
business  has  been  excluded  : — 


OountO'. 


Averafpe 

SumaaBored 

per  Polic}'. 


Average  Pfemiimi 
per  £100  of 


£ 

Anstralaaia    261 

New  South  Wales    SOS 

Victoria 246 

Queenahind    289 

South  Australia    238 

Weetem  Australia  305 

Tasmania  266 

New  Zealand 252 

United  Kingdom 348 

United  States 465 

Canada  333 


£ 

& 

d. 

3 

3 

9 

2  18  11 

3 

1 

9 

2 

18  10 

2  16 

10 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 

9 

2  17 

8 

»«••«••••« 


The  average  amount  of  assurance  per  head  of  peculation  was,  in 
Australasia,  £24  ;  in  Canada,  £17  ;  in  the  United  Kingdom,  £15  ;  and 
in  the  United  States  £19  ;  wldle  the  average  number  of  policies  per 
thousand  of  population  was,  in  Australasia,  90  ;  in  Canada,  t^O  ;  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  43  ;  and  in  the  United  States,  40. 

The  average  policy  is  scarcely  a  fair  measure  of  thrift.  In  these 
States  mutual  assurance  is  the  rule,  and  members  of  the  various  aocieueti 
have  acquired  large  bonus  additions.  The  average  existtng  policy, 
including  reversionary  bonus,  of  the  Australasian  companies,  on  the 
31st  December,  1901,  was  £291,  as  compared  with  the  £261  sliown  in 
the  comparative  table. 

It  would  seem  that  the  practice  of  assuring  life  is  much  more 
prevalent  in  Australasia  than  in  any  of  the  other  countries  instanoed ; 
and  although  the  average  sum  assured  by  each  policy  is  less,  the  muuber 
of  policies  is  so  much  greater,  as  compatvd  with  the  population,  that  the 
amount  assured  {)er  inhabitant  is  consideiubly  higher. 


Industrial  Assubakce. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinaiy  life  transactions  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going tables,  a  large  industrial  business  has  grown  up  during  the  past 
few  years.  The  policies  in  this  class  are  usually  for  small  amounts,  and 
the  premiums  are,  in  most  cases,  payable  weekly  or  monthly.  Hie 
.assurances  may  be  effected  on  the  lives  of  infants  and  adults,  and  the 
introduction  of  this  class  of  business  has  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the 
industrial  ])opulation. 

As  already  mentioned  there  are  four  of  the  Australasian  companies 
previously  dealt  with  w^hich  combine  industrial  with  ordinary  busineaiy 
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while  a  Eftli  limits  its  operations  to  industrial  and  medical  benefit 
transactions.  The  balance-sheets  of  these  companies,  however,  do  not 
show  sufficient  information  to  admit  of  making  a  satisfactory  comparison 
of  the  business  transacted,  as,  in  some  cases,  the  two  branches  are  not 
treated  separately.  At  the  close  of  1901,  the  business  in  force  of  the- 
three  ccunpanies  showing  transactions  in  the  industrial  branch,  was  a» 
follows : — 


Company. 

Date. 

No.  of 
Policies. 

Sum 
Assm-ed. 

Annnal 
Premlum» 

Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Company, 
Ltd. 

Australasian  Temperance  and  Gene- 
ral Mutnal  Life  Assurance 
Society,  Ltd. 

Anttralian  Metropolitan  Life  Assur- 
ance Company,  Ltd. 

31  Deo.,   1901 

30  Sept.,  1900* 

31  Aug.,  1901 

194,013 
37,124 

5,262 

£ 
4,199,253 

705,996 
106,056 

£ 
17B,00» 

35,532 
7,26^ 

Total  (3  Companies) 

236,389 

5,011,304 

220.807 

*  Latest  Available. 


It  win  thus  be  seen  that  the  average  amount  per  policy  for  these, 
companies  was  about  £21  4s.,  while  the  average  premium  per  policy 
amounted  to  18s.  8d.  per  annum,  or  about  4^d.  per  week. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  companies  publishing  the 
information  are  given  below,  the  dates  to  which  the  figures  relate  being 
also  shown : — 


Date. 

Receipts. 

Disbunements. 

Company. 

&4 

Si 

5- 

o 

■ 
• 

1 

Claims*     Surrenders, 
and  Cosh  Dividends. 

W  =5*5 

si 

1 

CtOtrntf  Life  Asmnnoe  Ca, 

Ltd. 
AnslnUMbui  Temperance  and 

Qcnenl  Mutaal  Lite  Aseur- 

anoe  Society,  Ltd. 
Pvevidcntand  fnduttrlal  Insar« 

anoe  Co.  of  N.Z. 

8lDea,  1901 
30  Sept,  1001 

80  Jxaiibi  1901 

172,916 
80,208 

10,871 

£. 
11,196 

994 
8G7 

18»,112 
40,197 

10,788 

£. 
46,040 

7,724 
8,882 

97,870 
20.987 

5,841 

£. 
428 

•  ■ 

664 

£. 

148.447 

34,061 
9,78T 

Total  (3  OompsBles)  .. 

22M90 

1S,5572S6.047 

66,705 

180,148 

092 

187,84ft 
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The  figures  quoted  show  that  about  95  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts 
consist  of  premiums,  the  other  sources  of  revenue  being  interest,  rrat, 
fines,  &c.  With  regard  to  the  disbursements  it  will  be  noticed  that  a 
large  amount  was  paid  for  expenses  of  management,  commission,  ^a, 
the  proportions  under  this  head  being : — 

P«««Btage  of  PerccntBge  o# 

Total  iBOome.  Premium  Ibooiba. 

CitizenB'  Life  ABSurance  Co.,  Ltd 62'9  56*3 

Australasian  Temperance  and  General  Mutual 
Life  Assurance  Society,  Ltd 67*0  68*7 

Provident   and   Industrial  Insurance  Co.    of 
N.Z.    54-4  56-3 

The  expenses  of  all  societies  transacting  this  class  of  business  are 
invariably  high,  as  a  large  staff  of  collectors  and  agents  have  to  be 
employed,  who  are  required  to  call  at  the  homes  of  the  assured  for  pay- 
ments, but  it  may  be  said  generally  that  the  above  ratios  compare  not 
unfavourably  with  those  of  old-established  societies  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  liabilities  of  four  of  the  companies  (the 
Australasian  Temperance  and  Creneral  is  purely  mutual)  is  the  amount 
of  share  capital  employed,  and  the  profits  generally  provide  for  the 
payment  of  dividends  to  shareholders,  the  policy-holders,  as  a  rule,  not 
being  entitled  to  participate.  A  complete  table  of  assets  and  liabilities 
cannot  be  given,  but  the  paid-up  capital  at  the  latest  available  date  was 

as  follows : — 

£. 

Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Company,  Ltd 90,000 

Standard  Life  Association,  Ltd 12;500 

Australian  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd 9,182 

Provident  and  Industrial  Insurance  Co.  of  X.  Z 4,775 


Friendly  Societies. 

The  services  which  friendly  societies  directly  render  to  the  State  in 
enabling  the  labouring  classes  to  combine  for  the  making  of  due  pro- 
vision to  meet  unforeseen  demands  in  the  case  of  sickness  or  death,  are 
clearly  recognised  by  the  Governments  of  the  various  states,  and  all 
such  societies  which  are  registered  according  to  law  are  granted  certain 
privileges  in  consideration  of  the  important  part  which  they  play  in  the 
social  welfare  of  the  community,  in  relieving  the  public  purse  of  claims 
which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  preferred  against  it,  and  in  maintain- 
ing the  independence  of  their  members  and  obviating  the  necessity  of 
those  members  accepting  aid  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  pauperise 
them.  The  Acts  regulating  the  operations  of  friendly  societies  in  the 
states  are  all  based  on  English  legislation;  and,  generally  sfieaking, 
the  following  privileges,  which  are  granted  to  members  of  such  aocietieti 
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io  ^e  state  of  New  South  Wales,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  those 
enjoyed  in  Australasia : — 

1.  A  registered  Society  can  legally  hold  land  and  other  kinds  of 

property  in  the  names  of  trustees,  such  property  passing  from 
one  trustee  to  another  by  the  mere  fact  of  appointment ;  and 
can  carry  on  all  legal  proceedings  in  the  trustees'  names. 

2.  The  Society  has  a  remedy  on  summary  conviction  whenever  any 

person — 

(a)  Obtains  possession  of  its  property  by  false  repre- 
sentation or  imposition ; 

(6)  Having  possession  of  any  of  its  property,  withholds 
or  misapplies  it ; 

(c)  Wilfully  applies  any  part  of  such  property  to  pur- 
poses other  than  those  expressed  or  directed  by  the 
rules  and  authorised  by  tlie  Act. 

3.  If  an  officer  of  the  Society  dies  or  becomes  bankrupt  or  insolvent, 

or  if  an  execution  is  issued  against  him  whilst  he  has  money 
or  property  of  the  Society  in  his  possession  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  the  trustees  of  the  Society  are  entitled  to  claim  such 
money  or  pit)perty  in  preference  to  any  other  creditors. 

4.  The  documents  of  the  Society  are  free  from  stamp  duty. 

5.  The  Society  can  admit  members  imder  twenty-one  and  take 

from  them  binding  receipts,  which  would  otherwise  be  of  no 
effect. 

6.  If  it  invests  money  on  mortgage,  such  mortgages  can  be  dis- 

charged by  a  mere  endorsed  receipt  without  reconveyance. 

7.  Its  officers  are  legally  bound  to  render  account  and  give  up  all 

money  or  property  in  their  possession  on  demand  or  notice, 
and  may  be  compelled  to  do  so. 

S.  Disputes  can  be  legally  settled  according  to  the  Society's  own 
rules. 

9.  Members  of  registered  Friendly  Societies  have  the  privilege  of 
legally  insuring  money,  on  the  deaths  of  their  wives  and 
children,  for  their  funeral  expenses,  without  having  an  insur- 
able interest  in  their  lives. 

10.  Members  of  registered  Societies  may  dispose  at  death  of  sums 
payable  by  the  Society  by  written  nomination  without  a 
will ;  and  this  nomination  may  be  made  by  youths  of  sixteen 
who  cannot  make  a  will  till  they  are  twenty-one. 
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11.  Whmre  there  is  no  will  and  no  ncMnination,  the  trustees  mi^ 
distribute  sums  without  letters  of  adniiniBtratio&  being  tmkcD 
out  (a  person  doing  so  in  any  other  case  would  make  himself 
liable  for  the  debts  of  the  deceased). 

The  Acts  contain  provisions  inserted  with  the  object  of  securing  the 
solvency  of  the  societies.  In  most  of  the  states  these  provisions  have 
been  operative;  but  in  others  the  position  of  some  of  the  orders  is  not 
so  satisfactory  as  it  should  be. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  number  of  societies^  the 
number  of  lodges  or  branches  of  these  societies^  the  aggregate  number 
of  members,  the  total  amount  of  their  funds,  and  the  average  amount 
per  member  in  each  of  the  states.  The  figures  are  for  the  latest 
available  periods,  the  dates  being  set  forth  below  : — 


state. 


Date. 


Sodetiea. 


Lodgres 

or 

.Bnuichefl. 


I 


Membera. 


Total 
Funds. 


Amoontof 
Fundi  per 


New  South  Wales  , 

ViGtoiia 

Queensland 

South  AustnUia  . 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania    , 


Oommonwealth 
New  Zealand  


Australasia 


31  Dec,  1900 
81  Dec.,  1900 
81  Dec.,  1900 
31  Dec,  1896 
81  Dec,  1900 
31  Dec,  1900 


31  Dec,  1900 


No. 

No. 

Na 

46 

BOO 

T9,0tn 

39 

1,111 

97,937 

17 

367 

30,726 

15 

487 

42.703 

•15 

106 

t0,880 

16 

136 

13,648 

137 

3,003 

270,825 

12 

443 

40,267 

149 

3,451 

811,062 

£ 
710.008 
1,207.008 
246,937 

476.654  I 
46,306  I 
106,984 

2,863,962 

708»4SOi 


9 
1 


£   su  d. 

8  19    !^ 
12  13 

8    0 

11    2  » 

6  14  5 

8    0  11 

10  10    9 
19    0  10 


3,6^0,432  [    II  12    9 


*  Exclusive  of  5  specially  authorised  societies.       f  £xclu8ire  of  honorary  members. 

It  will  be  seea  from  the  foregoing  table  that,  taking  the  average 
amount  of  funds  per  member  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  New  Zealand 
occupies  first  position  with  the  sum  of  XI 9  Os.  lOd. ;  Victoria  cones  next 
with  £12  18s.  9d  ;  South  Australia  takes  third  place  with  £U  2s.  9d. 
per  member;  New  South  Wales  comes  next  with  £S  19a.  8d. ;  and 
then  follow  Tasmania  and  Queensland  in  the  order  named,  with 
£S  Os.  lid.  and  £S  Os.  Id.  respectively;  Western  Australia  having  the 
smallest  amount,  viz.,  £6  14s.  5d.,  to  the  credit  of  each  individual 
member. 


Monet  Orders. 

The  business  transacted  in  the  vaiious  Postal  Departments  under  the 
system  of  mcmey  orders  has  grown  to  very  large  dimensions.  Thi» 
increase  is  due  mainly  to  the  greater  facilities  now  afforded  for  the 
transmission  of  money  by  this  method,  though  it  is  also  to  some  extent 
attiibutable  to  the  more  general  appreciation  oi  the  system  by  the 
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working  classes.    The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  business  transacted 
during  1900  :— 


state. 


New  South  Wales. 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia  . 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania    


Commonwealth 
New  Zealand 


Australasia. 


Orden  laeued. 


Number. 


Amount. 


Orders  paid. 


Number. 


Amount. 


441,925 
223,566 
15f^,98S 
93,928 
183,667 
155,911 


£ 
1,507,967 
675,982 
530,822 
256,542 
702,873 
326,514 


435,768 

287,219 

96,987 

82,546 

86,298 

272,955 


£ 
1,541,535 
961,270 
381.891 
287,760 
a%,567 
371,319 


1,252,985  4,000,700  1,261,773    3,880,332 


369,834 


1,214,853 


1,622,819  5,215,553 


265,178 


1,047,179 


1,526,951 


4,927,511 


The  average  amount  of  each  money  order  issued  was  £3  48.  4d.)  and 
the  business  done  by  New  South  Wales  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  state.  The  average  value  of  money  orders  issued  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  1900  was  £2  19s.  8d 


Postal  Notes. 

Besides  the  money  orders  mentioned  above,  a  system  of  postal  notes 
is  in  force  in  all  the  states.  The  notes  are  issued  for  fixed  amounts, 
varying  from  Is.  to  20s.  The  number  and  value  of  notes  issued  and 
paid  during  1900  in  each  of  the  states  were  as  follows  : — 


state. 

NotoB  iwued. 

Notes  paid. 

Number. 

Amount 

Number. 

Amount. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

1,348,696 
1,259.416 

£ 
488,484 
4ft-q.l77 

1,342,648 

1,290,590 

279,643 

284,340 

£ 
487,449 
502,490 
106,270 

94,50a 

Queensland    : 

301,749        116.317 

South  Australia    

—  ■_,-_-— . 

Western  Australia    ... 

59,180 
62,447 

16,788 
19,088 

Tasmania    

57,667 

18,076 

Commonwealth . . . 
Xftw  Zealanil 

•3,031,488 
490,505 

•1,133,854 
151,1781 

t3,254,888 
486..").^^ 

tl,208,785 
153,587 

'V»,AtN^      1                            _w,  — ^  — 

Australasia 

3,621,993 

•1,285,032  +.^741.441 

tl,362.372 

1  -^f  m f 

*  Ezdasive  of  South  Auitralia. 

3b 


t  Exclusive  of  Western  Australia. 
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Tbese  figures  show  tbat,  for  the  transmission  of  small  amonntB,  posid 
notes  are  rapidly  superseding  money  orders.  While  in  1900  tJie  namber 
of  money  orders  issued  was  less  tham  half  that  of  postal  notes,  the  valiie 
of  the  latter  was  only  slightly  over  one-foui*th  of  the  value  of  moner 
orders,  the  average  value  of  postal  notes  being  7&  3dL  as  compared  with 
£3  4s.  4d.  for  money  orders. 


BAVKBUPTCIE8. 

The  bankruptcy  laws  of  the  diflTerent  states  are  even  more  dissimilar 
than  the  laws  on  most  other  questions  of  importance ;  they  hxve  also 
been  fluctuating,  and  the  subject  of  many  experiments  and  amendments. 
This  renders  any  work  of  comparison  difficult  and  unsalisfactoiy. 
Ketums  are  available  for  all  the  states  for  the  vear  1900,  and  are 
given  below.  In  connection  with  the  table  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  figures  are  exclusive  of  74  liquidations  in  Queensland,  with  liabilities 
stated  at  X104,412,  and  assets  at  £79,501  ;  and  also  of  141  private 
arrangements  under  the  Insolvency  Act  in  South  Australia,  for  which 
the  assets  and  liabilities  are  not  stated.  The  Victorian  figures  include 
149  Deeds  of  Arrangement  under  the  Act  of  1897,  the  liabilitace  of 
which  were  £168,700,  and  the  assets  £159,771  :— 


^X.  A.^ 

Number 

of 

SequMtmttoBB. 

As  shown  in  Bankrapta*  Schedules. 

State. 

UaUUties. 

Aswts. 

Defidency. 

l^ew  South  Wales... 

Victoria  

^neenslaiid 

602 

495 

363 

27 

57 

54 

£ 
743,887 
353,898 
86,135 
13,776 
23,298 
26,471 

£ 

328,053 

249,233 

25,638 

8,319 

20,206 

6,141 

£ 
415,834 
104,665 

60,497 

^outh  Aaatralis 

Western  Australia . . 
Taainania    

5,457 

3,032 

19,330 

Commonwealth 
Kew  Zealand 

1,598 
304 

1,246,466 
244,280 

637,650 
151,644 

606,815 
92,636 

1,902 

1,490,745 

789,294 

701,451 

Little,  if  any,  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  statements  made  bf 
bankrupts  as  to  the  position  of  their  afiairs,  the  assets  being  invariably 
exaggerated.  Taking  the  figures  given  above  for  what  they  are  worth, 
it  would  appear  that  the  average  amount  of  liabilities  per  bankrupt 
was  £784,  and  of  assets,  £415,  dkowing  a  deficiency  of  £369.  In  the 
following  table  the  average  figures  for  the  last  ten  years  for  which 
returns  are  available  are  given,  except  for  Western  Australia,  for  which 
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ompleto  returns  are  only  available  for  eight  years ;  the  assets,  however, 
lave  been  omitted,  since  the  statements,  so  far  as  some  of  the  states  are 
x>noerned,  are  palpably  worthless.  The  Victorian  figures  include  the 
'Deeds  of  Arrangement"  for  the  years  1898  to  1900,  while  the  Soutli 
Aiustralian  returns  are  exclusive  of  private  arrangements,  which 
iveraged  191  per  annum  : — 


SUte. 


Number 

of 

Sequestntioiw. 


LUkbflitles,  as 

shown  in  Banknipts* 

Schedules. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    , 

i^eenaland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Ckminionwealth 

New  Zealand  , 

Australasia  ..... 


£ 

1,045,674 

2,820.792 

131,874 

84,949 

125,216 

55,975 


4,264,480 
407,077 


4,671,557 
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TO  obtain  a  fair  approximation  of  the  number  of  persons  engaged  h 
the  various  walks  of  life  in  Australasia  was  impossible  befar 
the  census  of  1891  was  taken,  for  although  at  the  Omsus  enumeration 
of  1881  and  previous  years  the  occupations  of  the  people  were  made  i 
feature  of  the  inquhy,  the  cla88i6cation9  which  followed  closelj  tha 
originally  devised  by  the  late  Dr.  Farr,  was  unsatisfactory,  as  it  cobi 
pletely  failed  to  distinguish  between  producers  and  distributors.  T< 
avoid  a  repetition  of  this  defect  the  Ceussus  Conference,  held  at  Holwl 
in  March,  1890,  abandoned  the  English  system  and  adopted  a  scheoM 
of  classification  more  in  accordance  with  sound  principles.  This  chasi 
fication  was  reviewed  at  the  conference  of  Statisticians  held  in  Sydne} 
in  February,  1900,  and  was  adopted,  with  very  slight  modification,  fw 
use  at  the  decennial  Census  of  1901.  Under  this  classification  tiM 
population  is  divided  into  two  great  sections — bread-winners  an< 
dependents  ;  and  the  bread-winners  are  arranged  in  their  naton 
classes  of  producers  and  distributors,  with  their  various  orders  and  sob 
orders.  The  census  results  of  several  of  the  states  were,  unfortunatelji 
not  available  at  the  time  this  volume  was  printed,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
not  possible  to  give  particulars  of  each  class  of  employment  for  the 
year  1901,  while  a  statement  based  on  the  results  of  the  previous  census 
would  probably  be  misleading,  in  consequence  of  the  great  chaDgw 
that  have  taken  place  durinj?  the  past  ten  years.  At  the  time  of  the 
census  there  were  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  1,469,661  iDak- 
persons  between  the  ages  of  15  and  65  years,  the  period  of  lifeusoally 
termed  the  supporting  ages.  These  were  distributed  amongst  the  varioos 
states  as  follows : — 

New  South  Wales  434,325 

Victoria 358,136 

QneenslaDd  173,046 

South  Australia  111,876 

Western  Australia •    83,510 

Tasmania  53,164 

Commonwealth    1,214,057 

New  Zealand    255,604 

Australasia  1,469,661 
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The  number  of  bread-winners  in  a  country  is  usually  in  excess  of  the 
umber  of  males  at  the  so-called  supporting  ages,  due  to  the  employment 
f  boys  under  15  years  and  the  continued  activity  of  men  over  65  years 
t  age,  and  Australia  is  not  an  exception  to  the  rule.  The  following  table 
ives  for  each  state  the  number  of  bread-winners — male  and  female — at 
be  cloee  of  the  first  quarter  of  1901  ;  for  some  states  the  figures  are 
pproximations  only : — 


state. 


Number  of  Breod-wlnoen. 


Male. 


Female. 


TbtaL 


!few  South  Wales 


Fictoria 


)oeenaland 


toath  Australia 


Wefltem  Australia. 


Zasiuania 


Commonwealth 


New  Zealand 


Australasia 


453,000 


373,000 


176,000 


120,000 


90,000 


58,000 


1,269,000 


243,000 


1,517,000 


114,000 


126,000 


41,000 


30,000 


12,000 


16,000 


339,000 


60,000 


399.000 


567,000 


499,000 


216,000 


150,000 


102,000 


74,000 


1,608,000 


308,000 


1,916,000 


The  surprising  feature  in  these  figures  is  the  large  number  of  females 
shown  to  be  employed.  Of  the  399,000  stated  alx>ve,  about  two-fifths 
are  in  domestic  service,  or  engaged  in  connection  with  board  or  lodging 
houses,  one-fourth  in  some  form  of  manufacturing,  principally  in 
lactones,  while  dairying  and  farm  work  employ  about  10  per  cent.,  and 
professional  pursuits  a  like  number. 

The  number  of  dependents  in  each  State  is  set  out  in  the  following 
statement,  which  must  be  taken  as  approximate  only,  since  the  actual 
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figures,  as  aaeertained  at  the  census  in  March,  1901,  have  not  in  aS 
cases  been  published : — 


state. 


ITteuber  of  Dependents. 


Hftles. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Qaeensland , 

South  Australia , 

Western  Australia  .... 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth 
NewZeahuid  

Australasia  .... 


260r,000 

230,700 

101,200 

64,400 

22,900 

31,600 


710,800 
158^000 


868,800 


527,800 
471,400 
179,400 
148,200 
59,200 
66,900 


1,452,900 
306,700 


1,759,600 


787,800 
702,100 
280,000 
212,600 
82,100 
98,500 


2,163,700 
464^700 


2,828,460 


Value  op  Production  prom  all  InDUSTBns. 


Under  the  various  chapters  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  agricnltare,. 
dairying,  grazing,  mining,  <&c.,  particulars  regarding  the  value  of  the 
production  of  the  great  primary  industries  have  been  given  at  some 
length ;  combining  the  results  there  shown  with  the  value  of  manu- 
factures,  the  total  value  of  production  during  the  year  1901  was 
£1 41,1 56>  000,  of  which  amount  the  total  of  eaeh  state  and  the  value 
per  inhabitant  were  as  follow : — 


Stete. 

Value  of 
PKMtactton. 

Value 
per  Inhabitaot 

New  South  Wales  

£ 
38,954,000 
28,926,000 
16,933,000 
10,314,000 
12,544,000 
5,aH3,000 

£    8.    d. 
28    7    9 

Victoria 

24    0  11 

Queensland 

33  11    5 

South  Australia  

28    8    2 

Western  Australia 

66  17  11 

Tasmania 

28  19  10 

Commonwealth    

112,704,000 
28,452,000 

29  12    7 

Kew  Zealand   

38  10    4 

Amtralaflta 

141,156^000 

1 

3^  18    0 
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The  distribntioii  of  the  prodactioii  of  the  states  under  tlie  yarioas 
teanelies  of  primary  and  other  productive  industries  was  as  follows : — 


State. 

^ifcnttare. 

PMtonU 
Indvntriei. 

DatrylBgr, 
Poultiy,  and 
BeefVunuinff 

Minins 
Industms. 

Forwtry 
and 

Fisheries. 

Manu- 
factories. 

Kew  South  Walet.... 
Victoria   

£                  £ 
6,687,000      12,532,000 
8,625,000  :      5,847,000 
2,467,000  !     5,618,000 
8,712,000        2,086.000 
861,000           924,000 
1,403,000           628,000 

£ 

8,046,000 

8,806,000 

1.062,000 

850,000 

420,000 

477,000 

£ 
5,854,000 
8,312,000 
8,115,000 
614,000 
7.446.0OO 
1,675,000 

£ 
788,000 
276,000 
706,000 

70,000 
871,000 
117,000 

£ 

10,082,000 

7,472,000 

Queens^nd 

South  AuatnriiA 

Western  AtntnJia  . . . 
TtuvmikniA    . 

8,086,000 

2,982,000 

2,022,000 

648,000 

CkrnimoHweallh.. 
If ew  Zealand 

28,836,000  i   27450.000 
7,515,000  1     6,002,000 

9,740.000 
3.006,000 

22,016,000 
♦2.956,000 

2,778,000 
1,061,000 

27,191,000 
6,930,000 

Attstralnia 

31,350,000      84,112,000 

12,748,000 

24,072,000 

8,068,000 

84,121,000 

*  iCauri  from  pcoductlon  included  bereonder. 

The  timber  industry  has  not  been  specially  dealt  with  in  this 
Tolume.  The  interests  involved,  however,  are  somewhat  large,  especially 
in  New  Zealand  and  in  the  states  of  Western  Australia,  Queensland, 
and  New  South  Wales.  The  total  annual  value  of  the  timber  industry 
of  the  Commonwealth  is  £2,100,000,  and  of  New  Zealand  £1)71,000. 
This  represents  the  value  of  the  rough  timber  as  it  leaves  the  forest 
saw-millsi)  the  value  added  by  further  treatment  in  the  saw-milk  and 
joinery  yards  is  included  in  the  manufacturing  industries.  Amongst 
the  states  of  the  Commonwealth,  Western  Australia  stands  «iirst  as 
regards  timber  production.  In  the  year  1901  the  value  was  £751,000, 
for  New  South  Wales  the  return  was  £563,000  during  the  same  period, 
and  for  Queensland  £536,000.  The  other  states  show  much  smaller 
amounts,  viz.,  Tictoria,  £125,000;  Tasmania^  £95,000;  and  South 
Australia  about  £30,000. 

The  fisheries  of  Australia  comprise  the  ordinary  coast  and  river 
fisheries,  and  the  pearl-fishing  industry  of  Queensland  and  Western  and 
Northern  Australia ;  while  there  is  a  small  export  of  whale  oil  from 
Taamaaiai,  The  pearlahell  fiaheries  of  Queensland  show  an  export  of 
£107,000  per  annum,  and  of  b^he-deHOEier  the  value  exported  iS)  in 
round  figures,  £10,000.  From  Western  Australia  the  export  of  pearl- 
sheU  is  about  £87,000,  and  of  pearis  £20,000.  Reckoning  the  home 
fisheries  of  all  the  states  and  New  Zealand^  as  well  as  the  pearl  fisheries, 
the  total  production  of  the  industry  may  be  set  down  at  £782,000. 

Compared  with  the  older  countries  of  the  world,  the  amounts  stated  in 
the  table  just  given  are  by  no  means  insignificant,  and  in  production  per 
head  Aostialasia  exceeds  any  other  country  for  which  records  are  available^ 
Although  the  data  on  which  an  exact  statement  can  be  founded  are 
incomi^te,  there  is  sufficient  information  to  warrant  the  assertion  that 
from  primary  industries  alone  Australasia  produces  mcoe  per  inhabitant 
than  is  produced  from  the  combined  industries  of  any  other  country,  and 
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a  consideration  of  this  fact  will,  perhaps,  explain  the  ease  with  whid 
these  states  bear  their  apparently  great  indebtedness,  and  the  genetal 
prosperity  they  enjoyed  until  the  disturbances  incident  to  the  bankiag 
crisis  unsettled  general  business.  The  following  figures,  giving  tbd 
value  of  production  f i*om  primary  industries  ■  in  the  principal  oonntries 
of  the  world,  are,  witli  the  exception  of  those  for  the  Australasian  states 
taken  from  Mulhall's  Dictionary  of  Statistics : — 


Ck>untiy. 


Total  Production  in 
Primaiy  Industries. 


Per  head 

ot  P<^ll»tiQfl, 


United  Kingdom    

Fnmce 

Germany 

Russia  , 

Austria 

lUly 

Spam , 

Portugal  

Sweden 

Norway    

Denmark 

Holland    

Belgium    , 

Switzerland 

United  States 

Canada 

Australasia  (1901) 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria   

Queensland 

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  


£ 

317,000,000 

451,000,000 

405,000,000 

594,000,000 

347,000,000 

212,000,000 

143,000,000 

28,000,000 

50,000,000 

15,000,000 

36,000,000 

37,000,000 

55,000,000 

21,000,000 

1,037,000,000 

83,000,000 

118,035,000 
28,872,000 
21,454,000 
12,948,000 

7.332,000 
10,522,000 

4,385,000 
21,522,000 


£  8. 

7  18 
11  11 

8  13 
4  10 

8  7 

6  17 

8  4 


5 
10 

09 

4 

10 

7 


10 
1 
6 

4 
17 


8  16 

7  2 

14  14 

16  5 


6 
6 

4 
8 

11 
1 
3 
2 

11 
2 
0 
5 
6 
1 
0 
6 


25  15  1 

21  0  10 

17  16  8 

25  13  5 

20  3  11 

56  2  3 

25  5  2 

27  12  5 


Judged  by  the  aggregate  production,  New  South  Wales  stands  above 
the  other  states,  a  position  which  it  owes  to  the  largeness  of  its  interests 
in  pastoral  pursuits.  The  value  of  the  return  from  this  industry  was 
£12,552,000,  a  sum  almost  equal  to  the  total  production  from  this 
industry  in  all  the  other  Commonwealth  States.  In  value  of  primArr 
production  per  inhabitant,  Western  Australia  stands  easily  first  with  tbe 
very  high  production  of  £56  2s.  3d.  per  head.  New  Zealand  comes  next, 
followed  by  Queensland.  The  high  position  occupied  by  Western  Aus- 
tralia is  due  to  its  great  production  of  gold,  and  to  its  large  timber 
industries. 

A  comparison  of  the  production  of  the  states  from  primary  industries 
per  head  of  population,  however,  is  liable  to  give  an  undue  importance 
to  those  which  have  large  territories  and  scanty  population ;  for  it  is 
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but  a  natural  expectation  that  where  the  population  o£  a  country  is 
dense  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  will  be  engaged  in  other 
than  primary  industries.  If  the  value  of  primary  production,  therefore, 
be  compared  with  the  extent  of  territory  enjoyed  by  each  state,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  positions  of  several  of  the  provinces  are  reversed. 
Thus,  Tictoria  occupies  first  position  with  an  average  primary  pro- 
duction of  £244  2s.  4d.  per  square  mile,  while  Western  Australia  has 
^e  second  lowest  return  with  £10  15s.  8d.  The  following,  as  well  as 
the  preceding  table,  bears  testimony  to  the  great  natural  resources  of 
K'ew  Zealand,  which  has  an  average  production  per  head  of  £27  12s.  5d., 
and  per  square  mile  of  £206  Os.  2d. : — 

Production  of  Primarj' 
State.  Indufltriet  per  squAre 

mile. 

£     8.    d. 
New  South  Wales »2  18    6 

Victoria 244    2  4 

Queensland 19    7  5 

South  Australia 8    2  3 

Western  Australia  10  15  8 

Tasmania    167    5  6 

Commonwealth 28  15    3 

New  Zealand 206    0    2 

Australasia 34  15    8 

If  the  value  of  production  in  all  the  industries  be  related  to  the  ai-ea 
of  territory  possessed  by  each  state,  which  is  a  favourite  comparison 
with  some  statistfbians,  the  following  results  are  obtained.  There  is, 
however,  no  necessary  connection  between  the  production  of  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  a  country  and  the  area  of  its  territory,  the 
development  of  manufactures  depending  upon  entirely  different  con- 
siderations : — 

g.  X  Total  production  per 

°     *•  iquare  mile. 

£      8.  d. 
New  South  Wales 125    7    6 

Victoria    329    2    9 

Queensland  25    8    3 

a 

South  Australia 11     8    3 

Western  Australia 12  17    1 

Tasmania  191  19    9 

Commonwealth  37  18    2 

New  Zealand 272    6  11 

Australasia  45  17    5    . 
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A  comparison  o£  the  Tnkie  ol  productioii  in  1901  with  that  of 
years  brings  out  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  many  adverse  conditaom 
states  are  heading  their  own.  In  1901  the  Taiue  per  hemd.  was 
^30  16s.,  which  was  greater  than  in  1891  or  than  in  1871,  and  cmly  a 
few  shillings  below  the  average  of  1881.  This  ia  an  exorilent  reaoli 
considering  the  continuous  faU  in  prices  from  1871  to  1894.  If  the 
prices  of  1870-4,  shown  on  page  376,  had  been  maintained,  the  foUowing 
woidd  have  been  the  value  .  of  production  in  the  years  indicated ;  for 
purposes  of  comparison  the  actual  results  are  also  quoted : — 


Year. 

Average  value  of  ProductiCMi 
per  Inhabitant. 

Avoage  value  of  Pnxl«etk» 

if  1871  prices  had 
been  obtained  in  eadi  j-ear. 

i8n 

1881 
1891 
1901 

£     8.    d. 

29  3    8 
31    9  10 

30  13    5 
30  15    0 

£     B.    d. 
29    3    8 
37  15    9 
44  13  10 
44  14    4 

During  the  interval  of  ten  years  between  1891  and  1901  the  sheq> 
depastured  in  Australasia  declined  in  number  from  125  millions  to  92 
millions,  while  there  was  also  a  lai^e  decrease  in  other  classes  of  stock, 
and  the  satis^tory  results  shown  in  this  and  the  succeeding  table  w»t« 
achieved  in  spite  of  the  shrinkage  in  the  return  from  the  leading  industry. 
The  total  value  of  production  for  each  of  the  years  named  was  as 
f oUows : — 


1871. 


1881. 


lan. 


IML 


New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Auttzalia. ... 
Western  Australia., 
Tasmania , 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

Austcalasia 


£ 

15,379.000 

19,260,000 

3,995,000 

5,228,000 

707,000 

2,131,000 


£ 

25,180,000 
22,750,000 
10,200,000 

8,457,000 
943,000 

3,586,000 


4>6,700,00e- 
9,739,000 


71,116^,000 
16,490,000 


£ 

36,739,760 

30,319,610 

14,273,660 

9,025,675 

1,806,340 

3,920,940 


96,085,985 
21,518,915 


56,439,000 


87,606,000 


117,604,900 


£ 
38,954,000 
28,926,000 
16,933,000 
10,314,000 
12,544^000 
5,033,000 


112,7(M.C0O 
28,452,000 


141,156^000 
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The  results  per  inhabitant  for  the  same  years  were  as  follow  : — 


state. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1001. 

New  South  Wales... 
Victoria 

£    8.   d. 

30    5    3 
26    2    8 
33    3  10 
28    7    7 
28    0    9 
21    0  10 

£    s.   d. 
32  18    3 
26    3    0 
45    0    7 

29  19  11 
31  19    0 

30  16    0 

£  8.  d. 
32  3  5 
26    9    3 

35  19  11 
28     1     1 

36  5  8 
26    8    9 

£  8.  d. 
28  7  9 
24    0  11 

Oueensland    

33  11    5 

South  Austndia 

Western  Australia.. 
Tasmania  

28  8  2 
66  17  11 
28  19  10 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand.... 

27  17    2 
37  15  10 

31     1     3 
33    9    8 

29  19  9 
34    3    1 

29  12  7 
36  10    4 

Amtrabsia.:.... 

29    3    8 

31    9  10 

30  13    5 

30  16    0 

These  figures  show  that  since  1871  the  value  of  production  per  head 
of  population  has  increased  in  everj  state  of  the  Gommon  wealth  with 
the  exception  of  Victoria,  and  as  it  is  extremely  prohable  that  the  returns. 
from  the  mannfiacturing  industry  in  that  state  are  undervalued  it  may 
be  said  that  the  increase  has  been  general  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth,  although  proportionately  larger  in  some  states  than  in  others. 
Taking  the  last  period  of  ten  years  only,  South  Australia,  Western 
Australia^  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  show  increases,  but  the  average 
for  Australasia  also  increased  slightly,  and  this  must  be  regarded  as 
flstisfiEictory  when  it  is  considered  that  the  year  could  not  be  regarded  aa 
a  favourable  one  for  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  industries. 
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The  financial  obligations  of  the  Commonwealth  b^an  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Executive  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Constitution  ou  the 
1st  January,  1901,  at  which  date  also  the  administration  of  the  Custonte^ 
passed  over  to  the  control  of  the  Commonwealth.  Besides  the  Oustomsi 
and  Excise,  the  Commonwealth  has  authority  to  take  over  from  the  St^htes 
the  administration  of  the  following  services,  viz.,  posts,  telegraphs,  and 
telephones  ;  naval  and  military  defence ;  lighthouses,  lightships,  beacons 
and  buoys ;  astronomical  and  meteorological  observations ;  quanui- 
tine ;  census  and  statistics ;  bankruptcy  and  insolvency ;  copyrights ; 
naturalisation  and  aliens ;  divorce  and  matrimonial  causes ;  and  imim> 
gration  and  emigration. 

In  accordance  with  this  power,  the  Postal  Service  was  transferred  to 
the  Commonwealth  on  the  1st  March,  1901,  and  on  the  same  date  the 
Defence  Administration  was  taken  over.  None  of  the  other  depart- 
ments have  yet  been  transferred. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth  is  divisible  into  new  expendi- 
ture, that  is  to  say,  on  services  called  into  being  after  the  proclamation 
of  the  Federal  Union,  and  other  expenditure,  or  expenditure  on  services 
previously  existing.  The  new  expenditure  is  charged  to  the  State?; 
proportionately  to  their  population,  and  the  cost  of  transferred  services 
over  and  above  the  revenue  derived  therefrom  being  ascertained,  the 
total  of  the  tw^o  amounts  is  deducted  from  the  net  revenue  from 
Customs  and  Excise,  and  the  balance  handed  back  to  the  States. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  87  of  the  Constitution  Act,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  is  entitled  to  retain  one-fourth  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  Customs  and  Excise  services  for  the  pui'poses  of  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  Comuionwealth,  the  remaining  three-fourths,  and 
as  much  more  as  the  Treasurer  does  not  require,  being  handed  back  to 
the  States.  It  is,  therefore,  very  essential  in  considering  the  question  of 
Federal  and  State  Finance  to  remember  that,  so  far  as  concerns  three- 
parts  of  the  net  revenue  derived  from  customs  and  excise,  such  revenue, 
though  appearing  in  the  receipts  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  not  within 
the  disposal  of  Parliament,  but  must  be  returned  to  the  States.  A  large 
amount,  in  a  normal  year  estimated  at  over  seven  and  three-quarter 
millions,  appears  firet  as  a  federal  receipt  and  a  federal  expenditure, 
and  again  as  received  by  the  States.  Therefore  in  calculating  the  total 
sums  raised  by  the  Australian  Governments,  the  amount  returned  to 
the  States  by  the  Federal  Ti-easurer  should  be  deducted  from  the  total 
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receipts.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  whole  transactions  of  the 
Federal  Ti*easurer  should  be  shown  both  as  to  revenue  and  expenditure  ; 
for,  unless  this  is  done,  a  proper  understanding  of  Federal  and  State 
accounts  cannot  be  obtained. 

The  financial  year  of  the  Commonwealth  ends  on  the  30th  June. 
Since  the  1st  January,  1901,  there  have  been  two  periods,  the  first 
being  the  six  months,  January  to  June,  1901,  and  the  second,  the 
twelve  months  from  1st  July,  1901,  to  30th  June,  1902.  The  first  of 
these  periods  was  quite  abnormal,  the  transferred  departments  were  not 
administered  by  the  Commonwealth  for  the  whole  period,  and  there 
were  some  exceptional  expenses  by  reason  of  the  federal  elections,  and 
the  cost  of  establishing  the  Commonwealth  itself  ;*  on  the  other  hand 
the  federal  departments  were  not  organised,  and  cost  less  than  in  an 
ordinary  year. 

Operations  for  Half-year  ended  30th  June,  1901. 

For  the  half-year  ended  30th  June,  1901,  the  following  were  the 
income  and  expenditure  of  the  Treasurer : — 


Income. 

Cuatoms  and  Excise    4, 1 50,589 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 740,665 

Other 4,602 


£4,895,756 


Expenditure. 


£ 
131,255 


New  servioes  of  Common- 
wealth   

Customs  and  Excise  collec- 
tion    121,443 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 809, 840 

Military  and  Naval 233,515 

Balance  carried  to  follow- 
ing year 6,974 

Returned  to  States 3,593,729 


£4,895,756 


During  this  peiiod  the  State  tanOTs  existing  at  the  establishment  of 
the  Commonwealth  remained  in  force,  the  uniform  Customs  tarift'  with 
the  abolition  of  interstate  duties  not  coming  into  operation  until  some 
time  later.     The  collections  in  each  State  were  : — 


state. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria , 

Queensland   , 

(South  Australia  .. 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania  


Half-year  ended  a3th  June,  1001. 


CttfltoniB  and 
Excise. 


Po§te  and 
Tel^nraphs. 


Other. 


Total. 


£ 
1,019,008 
1,356,099 
710.830 
361,953 
491,371 
221,328 


ToUl  4,160,589 


£ 
276,936 
177,931 
95,586 
90,7a3 
67,736 
31,774 


£ 

1,019 

2,780 

301 

396 

1 

6 


£ 
1,296,963 
1,536,810 
806,717 
443,051 
659, 107 
253,108 


4,602    .    4,895,756 
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The  expenditure  on  account  of  new  Services  distiibuted  on  \ 
tion  basis,  and  the  other  expenditure  chargeable  to  the  States 
follows ; — 


State. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria   

<^eenslaod 

•South  Australia . . . 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania    

Total 


Half-year  ended  80  June.  190L 


New 
Kxpon<&- 

.ture. 


Cotboou 
andExdae 
Collections. 


Poets  and 
!rel^p«ph&i 


Navsl 

sad 

Military. 


earned  for- 
ward to  fol- 
knriagymr. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

47,606 

2»,005 

262,036 

70,743 

41,056 

32,645 

209,177 

77,148 

17,031 

27.944 

129,388 

49,666 

13,088 

11,656 

71,030 

15,605 

6,038 

15,338 

84,191 

8,610 

6,436 

4,855 

54,018 

11,743 

131,255 

121,443 

809,840 

233,515 

Cr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Cr. 
Dr. 


£ 

4,300 
956 
594 
567 

4,070 
279 


5,974 


£ 
4XZJB9ib 


110,813 

118.217 

76,773 


1,902,027 


The  difference  between  these  figures  and  the  amounts  set  out  in  the 
preceding  table  represents  the  payments  which  the  States  were  entitlerl 
to  receive  under  the  provisions  of  Section  87  of  the  Constitution  Act» 
and  the  sums  handed  back  to  each  were  as  shown  below. 

£ 

New  South  Wales   883,273 

Victoria 1,177.740 

Queensland    583,282 

South  Australia   332,239 

Western  Austi-alia  440,860 

Tasmania  176,335 

ToUl £3,593,729 


The  financial  operations  of  the  Commonwealth  for  its  first  half -jear 
call  for  no  special  comment, — the  payments  made  and  the  sources  of 
income  were  in  continuation  of  those  of  the  States ;  no  new  sources  uf 
revenue  were  entered  on  by  the  Commonwealth,  while  the  amount  of 
new  expenditure  was  comparatively  small. 


Operations  for  Year  ended  30th  June,  1902. 

An  entirely  new  set  of  conditions  came  into  operation  on  the  9th 
October,  1902,  when  the  schedule  of  uniform  Customs  duties  was  pftn 
mulgated.    Under  the  new  conditions  the  interstate  duties  ceased,  except^ 
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will  be  hereafter  explained,  in  the  case  of  Western  Axutralia.  The 
I^ederal  Customs  and  Excise  duties  were  in  foroe  for  thirty-eight  weeks 
•and  the  state  duties  for  fourteen  weeks,  while  the  Post  Office  and 
Defence  Services  were  administered  bj  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
'wliole  year.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Federal  Treasurer  for  the  year. 


Income. 

balance    brought    forward 
from  30th  June,  1901 . . . 

Customi  and  Excise 

£ 

5,974 
8,692,750 
2,364,873 

201,569 
29,711 

350 

Expenditure. 

New  Services  of  Common- 
wealth   

Castoms  and  Excise  collec- 
tion    

£ 
313,931 

^~%        .A                  ^   nn    1                   ■ 

259,584 

2,417,861 

935,416 

17 

Posts  and  Telegraj^    

'Customs  collected  on  behalf 
of  Western  Anstralia ... 

Other  revenue    

Posts  and  Telegraphs 

Military  and  Naval 

Other  expenditure   

fialance  carried  forward  to 

Retomed  to  States 

7.368.41S 

190a-3    

Total 

m 

Total i 

m  ,205,227 

£11,295,227 

The  amount  of  revenue  collected  within  each  state  was  as  shown  in 
the  following  table.  The  Customs  and  Excise  collections  of  Western 
Australia  include  £1,134,044  revenue  from  the  Commonwealth  tariff, 
and  £201,569  from  interstate  duties. 


CoUeotions  during  year  ended  dOth  June,  ld02. 

state. 

Cwtoins 

and 
Excbe. 

Povteand 
Telegiapha. 

Otber 
Revenue. 

Ba]Mioe 

brought  for^ 

waidfrom 

previous 

year. 

Balance 
oarried  for- 
ward to 
following 
year. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales... 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia. . . 
TasTTMnis 

£ 
2,812,722 
2,376,483 
1,297,664 

698,696 
1,335,613 

373,141 

£ 
870,244 
588.278 
312,882 
276,191 
225,748 
91,530 

£ 
8,474 
7,519 
1,048 
2,094 
211 
10,365 

£ 
Cr.  4,300 
Dr.     956 
Di\     594 
Dr.     567 
Cr.  4,070 
Dr.     279 

£ 
/>r.  3,240 
Cr.  1,428 
Cr.         7 
Cr.  1,904 
Cr.  1,319 
Dr.  1.768 

£ 
3,698,980 
2,969,896 
1,610,993 

974,510 
1,564,323 

476,525 

•>..             ^.v                             -»• 

Total 

8,894,319 

2,364,873 

29,711 

Cr.  5,974  Dr.    350 

11,295,227 

The   distribution  of  the  expenditure    between   the  states  was  as 
shown  in   the  following  table,  the   new  expenditure  as  it  is  called 
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being  distributed  amongst  the  states  according  to  populationy  ihe 
expenditure  according  to  the  states  on  behalf  of  which  it 


ExpeDditnre  during  yeu  ended  SOth  June,  19QS. 


State. 

New 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Cufltonu 

mnd 

Excise 

Collection. 

Poets  and 
Telegraphs. 

Kavalaad    j,^^z          ^ratmL 
Military.     *^2^'        ^^ 

New  South  Wales... 
Victoria  

£ 
112,949 
99,227 
41,496 
29,952 
16,001 
14,306 

£        1          £ 
63,445  ,     827,544 
63,279       569,314 
64,040       414,619 
26,779       '242,936 
31,8-28        256,115 
10,213  !      107.333 

£              £      !          £ 

309,137       ;  1.313.€f:5 

317,1^2       1  1.04&iS3 

Qneeusland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia... 
Tasmania 

186.062 
58,694 
35,303 
29,118 

2 
15 

3o8.3ei 
339,247 
160,985 

1 

'  2.417.861 

Total 

313,931 

259.584 

935.416 

17     3,926LdU9 

1 

The  difference  between  the  collections  and  disbursementa  by  the 
Commonwealth  on  behalf  of  the  states  was  returned  to  the  latter,  and 
the  following  sums  represent  the  amount  in  each  case : — 

£ 

New  South  Wales 2,385,905 

Victoria    1,920,974 

Queensland  904,775 

South  Australia 616,148 

Western  Australia 1,225,076 

Tasmania 315,540 


Total 7,368,418 


Probable  Revenue  and  Expexditure,  1902-3. 

The  settlement  of  the  tariff  and  the  passage  of  the  Postal  Act  enable 
the  Federal  Treasurer  to  forecast  the  probable  revenue  and  expenditure 
for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1903,  with  a  reasonable  assurance  t-hat 
the  forecast  will  be  realised.  The  following  table  indicates  the  revenue 
estimated  to  be  received  during  the  year  : — 


RtMtt^                            Oiwtoms  and 

1 

Potte  and              Other 
Teleifraplu.           Revenue. 

To«a. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
3,150,000 
2,300,000 
1,200,000 

680,000 
1,385,000 

340,000 

887,500              3,140 

£ 

Victoria  

620,900               4,595        3.925,495 
323,500                  280        1,523,780 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

268,200               1,689           949.889 

Western  Austealia   

243,900                  128         1,029,038 

100.400                  872           441.272 

Totel    

9,055,000 

2,444,400  ,           10,704       11,510,104 

1                         i 
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The  expeaditure  that  will  probably  be  incurred  during  the  same  period 
Is  as  follows  : — 


StotB. 

New 
Sxpradl- 

ture. 

CiBtimit  ami 

EzciM 
C!oUectiou. 

Poatfand 
Telegntphs. 

Naraluid 
MlUtavy. 

TotsL 

New  South  Wales    

Victoria 

£ 
111,450 
96,723 
40,998 
29,L36 
16,718 
13,931 

£ 
72.919 
62,998 
64,942 
27,012 
84»657 
10,662 

£ 
888,645 
608,404 
428,159 
260,624 
277*983 
114,944 

£ 

301,483 

280,264 

131,388 

61,901 

40,228 

31,798 

£ 
1,374,497 
1,048,389 

Qneemland 

South  Australia    

665,487 
378,673 

Western  Australia  

Tasmania 

369,586 
171,336 

Total  

308,956 

273,190 

2,678,769 

847,062 

4,007,907 

The  probable  return  to  the  states,  after  adding  or  deducting  the 
balance  brought  forward  from  1901-2,  will,  therefore,  probably  be — 

£ 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queenslaad    

South  Australia    

Western  Australia  

Tasmania    


2,662.903 

1,878,534 

858,300 

573,120' 

1,260,761 

268,169* 


Total  £7,601,787 

The  proportions  of  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  borne  by  each 
state,  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


state. 

Betimated  Bevenae,  1902-8. 

Estimated  Expenditure,  1002-3. 

Amount 

Proportion 
toTotaL 

Amount. 

Proportion 
to  Total. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

£ 

4,040.640 

2,925,495 

1,523,780 

949«889 

per  cent. 

3510 

25-42 

13-24 

.     fi'QR 

£ 
1,374,497 
1,048,389 
665,487 
378,673 
369,586 
171,335 

per  cent. 
34*29 
2617 

Queensland 

16-60 

South  Australia 

9-45 

Western  Australia    

1,629,028           1416 
411,272             3-83 

9-22 

Tasnuuiia    

4*27 

Total   

11,510.104         10000 

4,007,967 

100  00 

The  proportions  of  population  in  each  state  to  the  total  Common- 
wealth population,  are — New  South  Wales,  35-83  per  cent, ;  Victoria,. 
31-34;  Queensland,  13*44;  South  Australia,  946;  Western  Australia, 
^*42 ;  and  Tasmania,  4*51.  It  will  be  seen  that,  of  the  states.  Western 
Australia  alone  has  a  revenue  in  excess  of  the  proportion  indicated  by 
its  population* 

3f 
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CuarroMs  and  Excise. 

The  collections  under  customs  and  excise  during  the  year  ended  30tli 
June,  1901,  were  under  divided  control.  From  the  Ist  July,  1900,  to 
the  31st  December  of  that  year,  the  collections  were  made  by  the 
State  Governments,  and  for  the  latter  half  of  the  financial  year,  thr 
administration  was  carried  out  by  the  Commonwealth  Government 
During  the  whole  period  the  tariffs  existing  in  the  various  states  at  tLe 
time  of  their  union  remained  in  force,  and  afford  no  indication  of  the 
revenue  likely  to  be  received  under  a  uniform  tariff.  Nor  do  the 
collections  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1902,  settle  satisfactorily  thi< 
important  question.  In  the  first  place  three  months  of  the  twelve 
were  under  state  tariffs  and  inter-state  duties,  and  secondly,  in  some  of 
the  states  it  is  believed  that  there  were  large  importations  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  Federal  Tariff  affecting  goods  then  free  or  subject  to  iov 
duties.  During  the  passage  of  the  tariff  through  Parliament,  material 
alterations  were  made  in  the  rates  proposed,  and  on  that  account  also 
the  revenue  i*eceived  gives  no  exact  indication  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
tariff  as  a  revenue  producing  instrument. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  of  Customs  and  Excise 
collections  for  the  years  ended  30th  June,  1901  and  1902,  with  the 
proportion  thereof  collected  in  each  state,  and  the  average  per 
inhabitant ; — 


State. 


For  Tear  ended  9(Mh  June,  1001. 


For  Year  eiMled 
80th  June.  Wi. 


1^1 


a 


o 
O 


Us 


e? 


3 'Bo 


e 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Uueenaland   

South  Australbi  . 
Weetem  Australia 
Tsemania  

Total 


£ 
030,386 
1,202,000 
787,605 
838,238 
600,845 
258,788 


4,022,801 


£ 
1,010,008 
1,866,000 
710,830 
851,068 
401,871 
221,328 


4,150,580 


I 

6 


£ 

1,068,844 

2,660,006 

1,406,625 

680,186 

002,210 

475,111 


^5 


<  I 


8,178,480 


£  a.  d. 

18  8 

2  2  0 

3  0  2 

1  18  3 
5  10  2 

2  14  11 


2    8    4 


£ 
2.812,722 
2,376.483 
1.287.664 

688,696 
1,184,044 

873,141 


8,602,750 


£al 
i  0  i 

119  4 

2  10I« 
1  lb  4 
5  14  S 


S  i  4 


Besides  the  amount  set  down  in  the  foregoing  table  as  collected  in 
Western  Australia  during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1902,  a  sum 
of  £201,569  was  received  by  the  Customs  Department  on  intersUte 
goods  taxable  under  the  special  Western  Australian  tariff.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  95th  section  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Con- 
stitution Act,  Western  Australia  is  empowered  for  the  first  five  jf^ 
after  the  imposition  of  a  uniform  tariff  to  impose  duties  on  goods  passing 
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into  that  state  and  not  originally  imported  from  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  duty  so  imposed  on  any  goods,  however,  in 
not  to  exceed,  during  the  first  of  such  years,  that  chargeable  under  the 
law  of  Western  Australia  in  force  at  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties, 
and  shall  not  exceed  during  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  sucli 
years  respectively,  four-fifths,  three-fifths,  two-fifths,  and  one-fifth  of 
such  latter  duty.  This  special  tariff  therefore  ceases  on  the  9th  October, 
1906.  If  these  collections  had  been  included,  the  total  revenue  for  the 
Commonwealth  would  have  been  ^8,894,319,  and  for  Western  Australia 
<£  1,335, 6 13,  equal  in  the  former  case  to  X6  17s.  Id.  per  inhabitant,  and 
in  the  latter  to  £2  fis.  5d. 

The  passing  of  the  uniform  tariff  has  enabled  the  Federal  Treasurer 
to  estimate  the  revenue  that  may  be  expected  from  duties  of  customs 
&nd  excise  during  the  financial  year  ending  30th  June,  1903.  Excluding 
the  receipts  from  the  special  W*estern  Australian  tariff,  calculated  to 
yield  £225,000,  the  estimated  collections  will  be  as  follows  :  — 


state. 

Estimated  Net  Revenue 

from  Customii  and 

Excise  for  year  ending 

80th  June,  190S. 

l^'ew  South  Wales 

£ 
3,150,000 
2,300,000 

Victoria    

Oueensl&nd 

1,200,000 
680,000 

1,160.000 
340,000 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Total 

8,830,000 

Grouping  the  receipts  according  to  the  divisions  of  the  tariff,  the 
estimated  return  under  each  head  will  be — 

Estimated  Eevenue,  1902-3. 

Customs —  £ 

Stimulants   2,074,500 

Narcotics 962,500 

Sugar 468,500 

Agricultural    products 

and  groceries  881,500 

Apparel  and  textiles  ...  1 ,301 ,500 

Metals  and  machinery  713,500 

Oils,  paints,  and  var- 
nishes      127,000 

Barthenware,  kc 160,000 

Drugs  and  chemicals  ...  54,0Q0 

Woml,  wicker,  and  cane  203, 5GK) 

Jewellery    and    fancy 

goods 161,000 

Leather  and  rubber  ...  170,000 


Customs- 
Paper  and  stationery... 

Venioles 

Musical  instruments ... 

Miscellaneous  receipts, 

including  licenses   ... 


£ 
105,000 
49,500 
56,000 

115,500 


Total  customs 
E.xci8e  


Total  collections... 

Drawbacks  and  re- 

funds  


7,603,500 
1,375,500 

8.979,000 

149,000 


Net  revenue 8,830,000 
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The  foregoing  estimated  revenue  is  equal  to  £2  5&  4d.  per  inhabitant, 
the  rates  for  each  state  being  : — 

£    a.  d. 

New  South  Wales 2    6    ^ 

Victoria 1  17    » 

Queensland    s 2    5  II 

South  Australia    1  16  11 

Western  Australia  6  10    0 

Tasmania    1  18    9 

Commonwealth 2    5    4 

If  the  yield  from  its  special  tariff  had  been  included  the  rate  &r 
Western  Australia  would  be  £6  lis.  5d.,  and  for  the  Commonwealth, 
£2  6s.  6d.  Western  Australia  stands  far  above  any  of  the  other 
states  in  regard  to  revenue  per  inhabitant,  and  in  total  revenue  it 
exceeds  Tasmania  and  South  Australia,  and  equals  Queensland.  This 
position  it  owes  to  the  large  consuming  power  of  its  population,  a 
population  consisting  very  largely  of  adult  males  receiving  higher  wages 
than  those  paid  in  any  other  state. 

The  proportion  in  which  the  various  states  have  contributed,  and  may 
be  expected  to  contribute  to  the  Commonwealth  tariff,  is  a  question  <^ 
much  interest,  as  under  the  book-keeping  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
the  return  made  to  each  state  depends  upon  its  contribution  to  the 
revenue.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  proportions  of  customs 
and  excisQ  collected  in  each  state  for  the  nine  months  of  the  financial 
year  1902,  during  which  the  uniform  tariff  was  in  operation,  and  the 
proportions  estimated  by  the  Treasurer  during  the  year  ended  June 
1903  ;  in  order  to  throw  further  light  on  the  question  the*  proportion 
of  population  in  each  state  to  the  total  population  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  also  given. 


Proportion  of — 

StAt«. 

Population. 

1 

CustonuiMid 
Bxci»6  Revanue 

raised, 
9  months  ended 
30th  June,  1902. 

Cnstomeami 
Excise  Revenue 

estinuitcd 
tor  year  ending- 
30th  June,  IWa 

New  South  Wales.... 

Per  cent. 

35-83 

31  34 

13-44 

9-46 

6-4-2 

4-51 

Per  cent. 
3531 
25-05 
14-62 

7-67 
1318 

417 

Per  cent. 
35-67 

Victoria  

Queensland 

Sonth  Australia  

26-a-» 

1359 
7-70 

Western  Australia 

1314 

Tasmania.... 
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The  cbief  element  in  determining  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  raised 
\>j  the  Common w^th  was  the  necessitiee  of  the  various  states,  and  so 
long  ae  those  necessities  exist  a  sum  approximating  to  what  is  now 
obtained  will  need  to  be  raised,  but  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
Australia  will  long  continue  to  raise  as  large  a  revenue  as  X2  5s.  4d. 
per  inhabitant  from  a  customs  tariff  containing  so  large  a  free  list, 
-embracing  as  it  does  imports  amounting?  to  £10,257,000  out  of  a  total 
import  of  general  merchandise  of  £38,503,000. 

Although  indirectly  connected  with  the  question  of  the  Common- 
'wealth  tariff,  the  returns  obtained  in  past  years  from  customs  and  excise 
4>y  the  states  under  their  local  tariffs  are  worth  recording. 

It  will  be  found  from  a  consideration  of  the  subsequent  tables  that 
the  rate  per  inhabitant  has  varied  gi*eatly,  not  only  in  a  comparison  of 
the  different  states  but  for  the  same  state  in  different  years.  This 
-variation  arises  from  diverse  causes.  First,  the  influence  of  good  pr  bad 
times  on  the  producing  power  of  the  people  is  directly  felt  in  the 
customs  collections,  although  the  nse  or  fall  of  the  rate  per  inhabitant 
is  not  always  a  safe  indication  of  such  influence.  Certain  states,  notably 
"Queensland  and  Western  Australia,  grow  insufficient  agricultural  pro- 
<ittce  for  their  own  requirements,  and  in  times  past  a  good  season — since 
it  enabled  those  states  to  depend  to  a  greater  extent  on  their  own 
resources — meant  a  decrease  in  the  revenue  from  the  importation  of 
agricultural  produce.  Similar  effects  have  also  been  felt  in  regard  to 
revenue  derived  from  live  stock  and  other  forms  of  produce.  It  also 
must  be  remembered  that  for  many  years  the  states  have  been  syste- 
matic borrowers  from  the  London  market,  while  they  have  been  the 
recipients  of  much  money  sent  for  investment  by  private  persons.  As 
loans  of  all  descriptions  reach  the  borrowing  country  in  the  form  of 
goods,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  importations  is  the  subject 
of  taxation,  years  of  lavish  borrowing  are  naturally  years  of  large 
revenue  collections,  and  coincident  with  the  cessation  of  a  flow  of 
foreign  capital  there  is  a  decrease  in  customs  revenue.  Furthermore, 
there  have  been  extensive  alterations  in  the  tariffs  affecting  the  revenue 
during  the  years  which  the  following  table  covers.  In  New  South 
Wales,  in  1891  and  1895,  and  in  Western  Australia,  in  1893  and  1896, 
radical  tariff  changes  were  made,  and  in  other  years  minor  alterations 
took  place  in  nearly  all  the  other  states. 

To  these  changes  is  chiefly  attributable  any  sharp  rise  or  fall  in  the 
rate  of  revenue  per  inhabitant.  Speaking  generally  the  customs 
-revenue  per  inhabitant  has  tended  to  decline,  especially  when  the  tariffs 
are  high,  unless  adjusted  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  decline,  for, 
apart  from  the  speoiflc  causes  mentioned  above,  other  effective,  if  less 
•obtrusive,  influences  are  at  work.  Year  by  year  the  industries  of  the 
•states  are  being  developed,  and  the  local  producer  is  acquiring  a  firm 
hold  on  the  domestic  markets.  Except  in  drought  years  little  revenue 
will  be  received  from  duties  on  agricultural  produce,  as  such  produce 
will  not  be  imported  from  abroad,  and  many  descriptions  of  manufactured 
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goods  have  likewise  ceased  to  be  introduced,  tbe  locally-made  article 
being  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  demand.  There  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  tendency  will  be  still  more  marked  in 
the  future ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  AustralasiaB 
Treasurers  have  of  late  years  found  it  necessary  to  look  to  other  soaroe* 
than  the  customs  for  the  revenue  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
the  country,  and  under  the  Commonwealth,  with  complete  intentatr 
freetrade  and  growing  manufactures,  this  necessity  will  be  greatly 
accentuated. 

The  amount  of  import  and  excise  duties  collected  in  tbe  vanons 
states  during  each  of  the  last  twelve  years  is  set  forth  in  the  foUowinf 
table — drawbacks  and  refunds  being  deducted  from  thegrosBcollectioDs 
of  those  states  for  which  such  information  can  be  obtained : — 


Stote. 


1891. 


1902. 


1808. 


1804. 


1806. 


18D6L 


New  South  Wales    

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia   

W^estem  Australia  

Tasmania    

Commonwealth 


£ 

£ 

2,417.07s 

2.806.112 

2,500,551 

2.818,218 

1,241.447 

],165,e05 

647,203 

611,728 

288,777 

271,876 

808,457 

386,084 

7,448,1(» 

7,558,158 

£ 

2,828.274 

1,887,474 

1,000.450 

540,006 

254,005 

808,682 


£ 

2,265,058 

2,045.858 

1,146.850 

530,868 

400.886 

200,661 


6,418.081 


6,706,676 


2,210,506  j  MS7,<R^ 

2,021,564  ;  S.0»,3W 

1.206,888'  l,S30,Sf; 

551,108  6U»UB 

614,457  , 

822,756 


7,046,858;  S,967.e» 


State. 


1807. 


1806. 


1800. 


1000. 


1001 

(Half. 

yearX 


New  South  Wales    

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia   

Western  Australia  

Tasmania  

Commonwealih 


£ 

1,52(1,116 
2,025,886 
1,244,556 

612,882  i 
1.062,026  I 

370.3  IS  I 


£ 

1.551,827 

2,217,541 

1,418,841 

618,480 

906,831 

426,709 


6,885,278  I  7,140,200 


£ 

1,650,838 

2,224,811 

1,668,744 

641,181 

860,016 

447,086 


7,802,020 


£ 

1,778.008 

2,820,666 

1,565.838 

680,005 

076,411 

480,021 


£ 
1,010,007 
1,356,100 
710,889 
852,084 
401,871 
221,827 


7,770,723  :  4,151,i 


lOOl-S. 


£ 
2,812;7SS 
2,S7«.tt8 
1.20 


1,S8&,6IS 
878.141 


^mija» 


The  revenue  from  import  and  excise  duties  per  head  of  popnlatioB 
probably  offers  more  food  for  reflection  than  the  figures  in  the  table  just 
given.  New  South  Wales  raised  the  smallest  revenue  compared  with 
population  of  any  of  the  states  until  1891,  a  circumstance  due  to  tbe 
comparatively  low  rate  of  the  tariff;  in  1892  its  collections  were  aboat 
the  average  for  Australasia  ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  1896  a  new  tariff 
came  into  force  which  was  designed  to  make  the  ports  of  the  state  free 
to  all  imports  except  narcotics  and  stimulants,  and,  although  this  inten- 
tion was  not  fully  carried  out,  yet  the  revenue  per  head  of  population 
was,  until  the  introduction  of  the  Commonwealth  tariff,  very  consider- 
ably less  than  in  any  of  the  other  states.     The  variations  in  the  rates 
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from  year  to  year  are  interesting  as  illustrating  the  force  of  tho  remarks 
made  a  few  pages  back  in  introducing  the  subject  of  customs  duties. 


Stata. 


State. 

1801. 

1892. 

1888. 

18M. 

1895. 

1886. 

New  South  Wales 

£    8.  d. 
2    2    4 
2    8  10 
8    2    7 
2    0    8 
4  18    6 
2  18    1 

£    8.  d. 
2    8    8 

1  10  10 

2  17    2 

1  17    2 
4  17    0 

2  4    7 

£    8.  d. 
1  18    8 

1  12    2 

2  18    2 

1  12    8 
4    2    2 

2  0    6 

£    8.  d. 
1  16  11 

1  14    8 

2  14    2 
1  11    8 
6  11    5 
1  19    7 

3&    8.  d. 
1  16  10 

1  14    2 

2  10    7 

1  11    7 
6  14    1 

2  2    0 

£    8.  d. 
16    9 

Victoria 

1  14    8 

Qtteenffland   

2  19    8 

South  Austndia  

1  14  11 

Western  Australia 

8    6    4 

2    4    3 

Oommonwealth    

2    6    6 

2    6    1 

1  18    6 

1  19    5 

2    0    8. 

1  19    6 

1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901 
(Half- 
jear). 


1901-2. 


New  South  Wales   

Victoria 

Queensland   , 

South  Austrslia  

Western  Australia  . 

Tasmania 

Commonweoltti 


£    8.  d. 
18    7 

1  14    4 

2  14    8 

1  li  10 
7    18 

2  6  10 


£    8.  d. 

£    8.  d. 

£    B.  d. 

£    8.  d. 

18    8 

14    9 

16    8 

0  14  11 

]  17    6 

1  17    6 

1  18  11 

12    8 

8    Oil 

8    6  10 

8    8  10 

18    6 

1  16    0 

1  16  11 

1  16    6 

0  19    6 

6    0  11 

6    16 

6  11    2 

2  14    7 

2  11    6 

2  12    6 

2  16    9 

16    7 

I  18    1       1  19    2 


2    0    0 


£    8.  d. 

2    0  9 

1  19  4 

2  10  10 

1  18  4 
6  17  1 

2  2  10 


216       12026    6 


Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

The  administration  of  the  Post  and  Telegraph  services  was  under- 
taken by  the  Commonwealth  on  the  Ist  March,  1901  ;  the  departments 
consequently  were  under  state  direction  for  a  period  of  eight  months 
in  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1901.  In  discussing  the  question  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  these  services,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
taking  over  of  the  administration  by  the  Commonwealth  made  no 
immediate  change  in  the  management,  which  was  conducted  as  if  the 
six  states  were  separate  systems.  On  coming  into  operation  of  the 
Commonwealth  Postal  Act  on  1st  November,  1902,  a  uniform  system 
was  introduced,  but  the  finances  of  the  postal  service  before  that  date 
remained  unaffected.  In  the  following  table  is  set  out  the  revenue 
derived  during  each  of  the  last  two  financial  years,  distinguishing  for 
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the  earlier  year,    the  amounts  reoeived   bj  the  state  and   by 
Commonwealth  Govemments  during  the  period  of  their  oontrol : — 


filA^A^ 

For  year  ended  SMh  June,  190L 

roTTaweKlcd 
aotkJime 

Stat^ 

Collected  by 

State 
Oo^'ernmmit 

Golteotodliy 
CommoBweeltli 

Total 
OoUecUooflL 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
557,006 
410,435 
213,584 
183,310 
142,391 
72,651 

£                    £ 
276,936    f      833,942 
177,931     i       588,^66 

£ 
870,914 

Vicitoria , 

588L278 

Queensland 

95,586    1       309,170           312.882 

South  Australia 

90,703    '       274,013    '       276,191 

Western  Australia    

67,735           2I0J126    ,       235,748 

Tasmania 

31,774           104,325             91.53U 

■ 

2,964,873 

Total    

1,579,277 

740,665        2.319.942 

The  expenditure  during  the  same  periods  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 

table  : — 


Stat 


For  year  endedllOth  June,  1901. 


EKpenditure 

by  State 
GOTemment. 

Expewlitore  by 

Coiumonwoaltb 

Government. 

Total 
Expenditure. 

Vatal 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
527.254 
305,787 
246,798 
152,288 
171,322 
52,812 

£ 

262,036 

209,177 

129,386 

71.a30 

£ 
789,290 
514,964 
376,186 
29.^318 

£' 

827  544 

Victoria 

560,314 
414.i»19 
242.996 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia    

84,191            2.')5.513 

256,115 

107.333 

Tasmania    

54.0 1ft 

106,830 

Total    

1,456,261 

809,840 

2,266,101 

2.417.861 

The  operations  of  the  past  year  show  an  apparent  deficiency  of 
£52,988  in  the  working  of  the  Post  and  Tel«»graph  Department  Thtn 
are,  however,  certain  allowances  to  be  made.  The  expenditure  ww 
ohai*ged  with  various  sums  amounting  to  J&  124,893,  which  should  ham 
been  charged  against  the  preceding  year  ;  on  the  other  hand,  obligations 
to  the  extent  of  £37,056,  chargeable  to  1901-2,  were  thrown  forward 
to  next  year.  Making  these  allowances,  the  post  and  telegnqphic 
services  would  appear  to  show  a  profit  of  £34,849.  The  financial 
position  of  the  postal  service,  however,  cannot  be  correctly  stated 
unless  the  interest  on  the  capital  cost  of  the  land,  buildings,  plant 
and  appliances  existing  at  the  time  of  transfer  to  the  Gommonw^th, 
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he  taken  into  aeooimt.  This  -cost  has  been  variouslj  estimated  at 
from  X7,3I2,000  to  £7,514,000,  and  if  an  interest  payment  of  £3  6s. 
per  annum  be  ohaiged  to  the  postal  service,  ^e  transactions  would 
cdiow  a  net  loss  of  £232,000.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Post 
and  Telegraph  Department  lor  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1903,  is 
estimated  by  the  Treasurer  to  be,  approximately,  as  follows : — 


state. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

New  Sonth  Wales 

£ 
887,500 
620,»00 
323,500 
268,200 
243,900 
100,400 

£ 
890,617 

Victoria    

610,116 

Queensland 

428,884 

South  Australia 

261,140 

Western  Australia 

278,278 

Taenuinia 

115,191 

Total 

2,444,400 

2,584,226 

These  figures  indicate  a  probable  loss  of  XI  39,826  on  the  operations 
of  the  y^ar,  but  included  in  the  proposed  expenditure  is  an  amount  of 
XI 40, 110,  for  the  construction  of  works  and  buildings.  From  all  the 
states,  with  the  exception  of  South  Australia,  an  increased  revenue  is 
expected.  From  South  Australia  a  decrease  in  the  revenue  to  the 
extent  of  X7,991  is  looked  for ;  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  alterations, 
by  way  of  reduction  in  the  terminal  and  other  charges  in  connection 
with  the  Eastern  Extension  Cable  Company's  business,  will  not  be 
compensated  for  by  new  business. 

The  determination  to  charge  to  revenue  the  expenditure  upon  works 
«nd  buildings  will  leave  the  administration  of  this  service  with  a 
deficiency  of  XI 39,826,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  interest 
chai^geable  on  transferred  properties. 


Effect  of  Federation  on  State  Finance. 

The  question  of  the  e£Fect  whioh  the  operations  of  the  Commonwealth 
may  have  upon  the  finances  of  the  states  is  of  great  moment,  and  one 
which  will  not  lessen  in  importance  with  the  passage  of  time.  That  the 
finanoes  of  the  states  are  in  a  disturbed  state  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  increased  taxation  and  <lrastic  retrenchment  are  being  carried  out, 
or  in  contemplation,  in  several  of  the  states,  and  some  show  large 
deficit6«on  the  year's  transactions.  The  existence  of  financial  disturbance 
immediately  following  on  the  loss  by  the  states  of  the  control  of  their 
customs  revenue  is  relied  upon  as  proving  the  allegation  so  confidently 
made  that  this  distm*bance  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament  and  the  Federal  Administration.  The  assumption,  more 
easily  made  than  proved,  is  one  that  admits  of  being  tested  by  the 
evidence  of  actual  facts. 
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In  dealing  with  the  matter  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  tht 
finances  of  the  states  since  federation,  and  for  the  few  years  precediiig 
that  event.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  net  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  each  state  upon  the  services  not  transferred  to  the 
Commonwealth.     The  period  covered  is  the  five  years,  1897-1902 : — 


1897-8. 

1898-0. 

18B9-U0QL 

state. 

Revenue. 

Expen- 
diture. 

Revenue. 

Expen- 
diture. 

Beveaae. 

New  Souih  Wales    

£ 
7,052,354 
4,250,196 
2,183,676 
1,768.205 
1.516,111 
400.832 

£ 
8,303,239 
6,261,685 
8,296,141 
2,479,569 
2,906,952 
702,779 

£ 
7,208,586 
4,685,787 
2,884,910 
1,844,949 
1,414,120 
399,832 

£ 
8,669,896 
6,316,082 
3,648,201 
2.506,085 
2.255,399 
785,790 

£ 

7,486,878 
4,S96,fie 
2,675,761 
1.886,725 
1,788,671 
408,681 

£ 
9.067,4^ 

Victoria 

6,SS7.8«» 

Qneensland   

4.oii,sn 

South  Australia  

2.6EiL37r 

Western  Australia  

2.818,117 

Tasmania* 

State. 

1900-1. 

1001-S. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Revenue. 

ExpcDditaBt. 

New  South  WaJes 

£ 
8,232,587 
4,982,081 
2,511.729 
2,082,163 
1,875,692 
472,299 

£ 
9,990,682 
7,219,771 
4,270,922 
2,801,786 
2,806,002 
812,071 

£ 
8,621.461 
6,066,869 
2.690,887 
1,868,850 
2,129,047 
420,787 

11,000416 

victoria 

7.407,79 
8.0«7,0H 
2.888,53 
S,lS1.4ff 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania*    

*  Year  ended  3l8t  December  previous. 

The  foregoing  figures  admit  of  a  calculation  of  the  amount  of  re^-eniie 
to  be  obtained  from  other  sources  to  enable  the  states  to  balance 
their  finances,  had  they  not  administered  the  posts  and  telegraphs*  or 
provided  for  their  own  defence  during  any  of  these  years.  The  exces 
of  expenditure  over  revenue  for  each  year  was  : — 


state. 


1897-8. 


1896-9. 


1899-190a 


1900-1. 


lOQl-S. 


New  South  Wales    

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia    

Western  Australia    

Tasmania*' 


£ 
1,265,885 
2,011,489 
1,112,465 

711,364 
1,390,841 

302,447 


£ 

1,361,312 

1,729,295 

1,158,261 

660,086 

841,279 

335,958 


£ 

1,620,569 

1,972,044 

1,335,460 

724,052 

582,546 

361,982 


£ 

1,758,095 

2,287,740 

1,759,198 

769,583 

930.310 

339,772 


£ 
2,398,634 


1,336,714 
969,7S 

1»022,3» 
431,991 


*  Year  ended  81st  December  previous. 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that,   except   in   the  case  of  Western   Aus- 
tralia, every  state  has  increased  its  expenditure  in  the  non-tranafemd 
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departments.     Comparing  the  years  1899  and  1902  the  increase  for 

each  state  has  been  as  follows : — 

£ 

New  South  Wales  1,037,342 

Victoria    593,127 

QueeiiBland 178,453 

South  Australia 309,642 

Western  Australia  / 181,101 

Tasmania 95,933 

Western  Australia  is  in  a  peculiar  position,  and  causes  were  in 
operation  in  the  state  which  make  its  case  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  other  states. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  action  of  the  Commonwealth  could  affect  in  any 

important  degree  the  services  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  states,  and 

that  any  increase  or  decrease  in  their  obligations  would  arise,  if  not 

from  causes  within  the  control  of  the  states,  at- all  events  from  causes 

beyond  the  control  of  the  Commonwealth.     It  must,   therefore,   be 

conceded  that  any  confusion  apparent  in  the  state  finances  would  have 

existed  even  if  federation  had  not  taken  place.     It  remains  to  be  seen 

how  far  the  return  made  to  the  states  by  the  Commonwealth  differs 

from  what  the  states  provided  for  themselves  before  federation  became 

an.  accomplished  fact.     The  following  is  a  statement  of  the.  excess  of 

revenue  over  expenditure  of   transferred   departments.     This  excess 

represents  the  amount  available  to  meet  the  deficiency  of  revenue  from 

the  departments  not  transferred  : — 


state. 

EausMB  of  Revenue  over  Expenditure,  Transferred  Sen'Ioee. 

1897-8. 

1808-9. 

1809^1900. 

1900-1. 

1901-2. 

New  South  Wales    

Victoria  

£ 

1,261,358 

1,970,102 

1,133,189 

594,132 

888,676 

362,440 

£ 

1.371,988 

2,111,533 

1,308,177 

613,679 

780,732 

414,013 

£ 

1,508,119 

2,139,763 

1,383,249 

640,762 

842,267 

434,498 

£ 

1,692,661 

2,366,312 

1,247,275 

661,915 

848,873 

471,021 

£ 
2,483,981 
2,021,474 

QueenalaDd 

South  Australia    

Western  Australia    

Tasmania* 

946,102 

647,847 

1.238,145 

398,966 

*  Year  ended  Slst  December  previous. 

The  whole  of  the  sum  shown  as  excess  on  transferred  services  in  1902 
was  not  returned  to  the  states,  as  the  expenses  of  the  Commonwealth 
had  first  to  be  deducted.  After  making  due  allowance  for  new  revenue, 
the  charges  to  the  states  under  this  head  ranged  between  £11,354  for 
Tasmania  for  the  year  ended  Slst  December,  1901,  and  £112,949  for 
New  South  Wales  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1902,  as  shown  on 
page  816. 

Taking  the  year  1898-9  as  the  last  of  the  series  for  which  the  states 
were  whoUy  responsible  so  far  as  revenue  was  concerned,  and  comparing 


ExoeeB  of  1901-2 

Deficiency  of  1901-2 

over  1898-0. 

OR  1898-9. 

£ 

£ 

1,111,999 

90,059 

362,075 

34,168 

457,413 
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die  excess  of  reyenue  therein  with  that  for  1901-2  some  ixr 
results  are  ohtained. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

QueeDsland , 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania*  15,047 

*  Year  ended  Slst  December  1901. 

To  three  of  the  states,  therefore,  the  first  complete  year  of  the 
Commonwealth  gave  a  larger  revenue  than  the  last  year  under  state 
control,  while  in  the  case  of  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania  tiie 
reverse  was  true.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  on  page  826  nrhat 
efforts  had  b€)en  made*  to  cope  with  the  restriction  of  income  which  the 
re-arrangement  of  finances  under  federation  would  inevitably  entail  in 
the  majority  of  the  states.  Placing,  side  by  side,  the  sums  representing 
the  movements  in  revenue  and  expenditure  and  the  sums  chai^ged  to 
each  state  as  its  share  of  the  new  expenditure  under  federation,  the 
position  of  affairs  in  the  Commonwealth  will  be  readily  under8t€)ocL 

Taking  the  states  individually  it  would  appear  that  for  New  Sontii 

Wales  in  1901-2,  as  compared  with  three  years  previously  (1898-9), 

there  were — 

£ 

Increased  state  expenditure 1,037.342 

New  expenditure  of  Commonwealth  charged  to  state 112,949 

1,150,291 

Increased  revenue  f roAi  transferred  services 1,111 ,993 


Difference 38,298 

The  alx)ve  statement  shows  that  in  New  South  Wales  the  whole  of 
the  new  Commonwealth  revenue  was  abBorl)ed  and  a  sum  of  £38,29S 
in  addition. 

In  Victoria  the  conditions  were  : — 

£ 

Increased  state  expenditure 593,127 

New  expenditure  of  Commonwealth  charged  to  state 99,227 


692,354 

Decreased  revenue  from  transferred  services    90,059 


Total  782,413 

The  state  finances,  therefore,  were  in  a  worse  position  to  the  extent  of 
£782,413  in  1901-2  compared  with  three  years  previously,  and  th» 
increase  in  the  state  expenditure  was  responsible  for  by  far  the  larmer 
part  of  this  sum  (£593,127).  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  a  redoctioii 
<m   customs   revenue   was    almost    inevitable    with   the    abolition  of 
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xnterstate  duties,  which,,  during  the  last  year  they  were  levied,  gave 
^Victoria  JB368,6©9. 

The  position  of  Queensland  was  as  follows : — 

£ 

iDcreued  state  expenditure 178,453 

New  expenditure  of  Commonwealth  charged  to  state 41 ,496 

219,949 
Decreased  revenue  from  tiunsferred  services 362,075 

Difference 582,024 

The  state's  financial  position  is,  therefore,  worse  than  in  1898-9  by 

je582,024,  and  of  this  sum  only  £178,453  can  be  attributed  to  the 

direct  action  of  the  state. 

In  South  Australia  the   development  since   1898—9   has   been   as 

follows  : — 

£ 

Increased  state  expenditure 309,642 

New  expenditure  of  Commonwealth  charged  to  state 29,952 

389,594 
Additional  revenue  from  transferred  services   34, 168 

Difference 305,426 

The  state's  position  is,  therefore,  worse  to  the  extent  of  £305,426 
The  cost  of  federal  services  is  a  charge  every  state  looked  forward  to 
paying,  and  as  South  Australia  has  a  larger  revenue  from  transferred 
services  than  before  the  uniform  tariff  was  adopted,  the  financial 
position  of  the  state  has  not  been  affected  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  position  of  Western  Australia  diff*ers  in  one  essential  respect 
from  that  of  the  other  states — duties  are  still  leviable  on  interstate 
produce,  and  will  continue  leviable  until  the  8th  October,  1906. 
Comparing  1898-9  with  1901-2,  the  following  shows  the  altered 
conditions.  . 

£ 

Increase  in  state  expenditure  181,101 

New  expenditure  ot  Commonwealth  charged  to  state    ...  16,001 

197,102 
Increase  of  Revenue  over  Elxpenditare  for  transferred 

services 457,413 

Difference 260,311 

Compared  with  three  years  ago  the  finances  of  1901-2  showed  an 
excess  of  £260,311  available  revenue,  which  was  about  £59,000  in 
excess  of  the  yield  of  the  interstate  duties.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  the  state  finances  of  Western  Australia  have  not  been  disturbed 
by  the  operation  of  the  uniform  tariff. 
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The  financial  position  of  Tasmania  has  heen  for  several  yean  ooe  d 
some  difficulty.  The  following  figures  show  the  changes  that  hft>i 
taken  place  during  the  last  three  years  : — 

£ 

Increase  of  state  expenditure  95^933 

New  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth  charged  to  state  1 1,354 

107,287 

Decrease  in  Revenue  from  Transferred  Services 15,047 

Total  122,334 

The  state  Treasury  was,  therefore,  in  a  less  favourable  position  00 
the  31st  December,  1901,  by  £122,334,  than  three  years  previoodj, 
but  only  <£! 5,047  of  this  sum  was  due  to  the  operation  of  the  federal 
tariff. 

Where  the  position  of  the  states  is  now  less  favourable  than  in 
1898-9,  it  may  be  attributed,  first,  to  increase  of  expenditure  upon  the 
services  remaining  with  the  state,  and  secondly,  to  the  loss  of  inter- 
state duties.  The  value  of  the  latter,  at  the  date  of  the  establishmeoi 
of  the  CJommonwealth,  was  : — 

£ 

New  South  Wales 141,061 

Victoria  r 358,699 

Queensland 144,009 

South  Australia S9,679 

Western  Australia 256,000 

Tasmania 76,829 

Western  Australia,  for  the  present,  retains  its  interstate  duties, 
while  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia  receive  back  n*ore  from 
the  new  duties  than  they  received  from  the  old  duties,  including  thoee 
on  interstate  goods.  In  the  case  of  Victoria,  the  return  by  the  Com- 
monwealth is  only  £90,059  less  than  in  1889,  and  Tasmania  ooh 
£15,047  less,  representing  in  each  instance  the  approximate  cost  of  the 
new  services  of  federation,  a  charge  which  all  the  states  might  ha^'e 
looked  forward  to  bearing  without  disturbance  to  'their  finances. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  chapter  dealing  with  State  Finance,  the 
Treasurers  of  the  states  are  seeking,  by  means  of  retrenchment  asd 
increased  taxation,  to  balance  their  accounts. 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  this  resolution  has  been  taken,  for  a  little 
consideration  will  show  that  it  is  idle,  so  far  as  concerns  some  of  the 
states,  to  expect  a  return  from  the  Commonwealth  equal  to  satisfying 
their  needs  on  the  basis  of  expenditure  indulged  in  by  them  during  1902. 
The  following  would  need  to  be  the  amount  of  customs  and  excise  dolae 
to  be  levied  by  the  Commonwealth  to  enable  each  state  to  receive  back 
sufficient  to  balance  its  finances  as  on  the  30th  June,  1 902.  In  ocder 
to  show  the  measure  of  responsibility  to  be  attached  to  the  states,  a 
column  has  been  added  showing  the  customs  and  excise  revenue  thit 
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would  have  sufficed  had  their  requirements  been  not  greatar  than  in 
1899  :— 


state. 

Customs  «id  Excise  revenue  required, 

so  that  the  return  to  each  State 

would  be  sulBcient  to  balance  its  expenditure. 

On  the  basis  of  1890. 

On  the  bajiUi  of  liX)2. 

New  South  VVaUb 

£ 
5,031,000 
8,311,000 

11,418,000 
9,537,000 
7,467,000 

10,203,000 

£ 
7.940,000 
10,588,000 
12.731,000 

Victoria   

Queensland 

South  Australia 

13,559,000 

8,835,000 

12,695,000 

Western  Austratia 

Taflmania 

It  ivill  thus  be  seen  that  whereas  a  tariff  from  which  £7,940,000  Ih 
obtainable  would,  at  the  present  time  (1902),  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  New  South  Wales  Treasurer,  it  would  take  one  yielding  £13,559,000 
to  satisfy  South  Australia,  the  other  states  occupying  positions  at 
various  intervals  between  the  extremea  If,  however,  there  had  been 
no  expansion  of  expenditure  between  1899  and  1902,  the  required  tariff 
might  have  ranged  between  £5,031,000  for  New  South  Wales  and 
£11,418,000  for  Queensland. 

It  will  have  been  observed  from  a  previous  table  in  i  his  chapter,  and 
in  the  part  of  this  volume  dealing  with  <' State  Finance,"  that  the 
requirements  of  the  State  Treasurers  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year  : 
it  would  be  hopeless,  therefore,  for  the  Commonwealth  Treasurer  to 
endeavour  to  adjust  his  revenue,  to  the  needs  of  any  state  ;  still  more 
hopeless  would  it  be  for  him  to  attempt  to  mould  his  revenue  to  suit 
the  variations  in  the  requirements  of  six  states.  Hence  the  obvious 
policy  of  fixing  a  reasonable  sum  to  be  raised  through  the  Customs 
House,  and  allowing  the  states  to  adjust  their  incomes  and  expenditures 
to  the  revenue  thus  provided. 
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THE  progress  of  all  matters  relating  to  denominational  Refigka 
since  the  early  years  of  AnstraJasian  settlement  has  been  stndr 
and  remarkable.     For  the  first  fifteen  years  after  the  foandation  of  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales,  only  a  single  denomination  was  reoognised 
by  Government  or  possessed  either  minister  or  organisation — the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England.     In  those  days  the  whole  of  Aastralasia  ▼» 
ecclesiastically  within  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  of  which  it 
formed  an  Archdeaconry ;  this  continued  until  1836,  when  the  bishopric 
of  Australia  was  constituted,  and  theEev.  William  Grant  Broughton,D.D. 
(formerly  Archdeacon),  was  consecrated  the  first  Bishop.      In  1841  the 
bishopric  of  New  Zealand  was  established,  and  in  1842  that  of  '^ 
mania.     Considerable  changes  took  plaice  in  1847,  when  the  dioceses  of 
Melbourne,  Adelaide  (including  South  Australia  and  Western  Acs- 
tralia),  and  Newcastle  (including  the  northern  portion  of  what  is  no^ 
New  South  Wales,  and  the  whole  of  Queensland)  were  established,  snd 
the  Bishop  of  Australia  was  styled  Bishop  of  Sydney  and  Metropolitw 
of  Australia  and  Tasmania.     In  1857  the  diocese  of  Perth  was  fonnw 
out  of  that  of  Adelaide,  and  in  1859  the  diocese  of  Brisbane  out  of  that 
of  Newcastle;  in  1863  the  bishopric  of  Goulburn  was  separated  fro© 
Sydney;  in  1867  the  bishopric  of  Gi'afton  and  Armidale  was  fbnwd 
out  of  part  of  the  diocese  of  Newcastle;  in  1869  Bathurst  was  septratw 
from  Sydney;  in  1875  Victoria  was  divided  into  the  two  dioceses  of 
Melbourne  and  Ballarat ;  in  1878  the  bishopric  of  Northern  Queensland 
was  established,  with  Townsville  as  seat  of  its  Bishop ;  in  1884  the 
diocese  of    Riverina  was  formed  out   of    parts  of    the   dioceses  « 
Bathurst  and  Goulburn  ;  in  1892  parts  of  the  bishoprics  of  BrisbRn^ 
and  Northern  Queensland  were  formed  into  the  new  diocese  of  B^' 
hampton ;  in  1898  the  bishopric  of  British  New  Guinea  was  establisbedf 
and  in  1900  the  new  diocese  of  Cat*pentaria  was  formed  in  Northern 
Queensland.      While    the    six    dioceses  of  New   South   Wales  v«* 


onitad  ander  a  provincial  cooatitotion,  witk  the  Biahop  of  fiydnej  as 
Metropolitan,  no  sucb  union  exiated  in  Victona  or  Queenaland,  and  the 
decision  of  the  Jjambeth  Conferonoe  of  1807,  granting  the  title  of 
Archbishop  to  Cohmial  Metropolitans  applied,  therefore,  only  to  Sydnej^ 
whose  Bishop  thereby  became  Archhishqp  of  Sydney. 

Sach  state  preserres  its  autonomy  in  church  matters,  but  the 
Archbishop  of  Sydney  is  nominal  head  or  Primate  within  the  boundaries 
of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  In  1872  the  ties  between  the  churches 
in  the  rarious  stated  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Primacy  were 
strengthened  by  the  adoption  of  one  common  constitution.  A  general 
synod  of  representatives  of  each  of  these  states  meets  in  Sydney 
every  five  years  to  discuss  Church  a&irs  in  general.  New  Zealsuid  is 
excluded  from  this  amalgamation,  and  possesses  a  Primacy  of  its  own. 
As  already  stated,  a  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  was  appointed  in  1841. 
After  rarious  ohiuiges  the  constitution  of  the  Church  in  New  Zealand 
was  finally  settled  in  1874,  when  the  whole  colony  was  divided  into  the 
six  dioceses  of  Auckland,  Waiapu  (Napier),  Wellington,  Nelson,  Christ- 
church,  and  Dunedin.  After  the  departure  of  Bishop  Selwyn,  who  has; 
been  the  only  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  the  Primacy  was  transferred  to- 
the  see  of  Christohurch,  where  it  remained  until  1 895.  In  that  year  the^ 
Bishop  of  Auckland  was  dected  Primate  of  New  Zealand.  The  mission- 
ary  Bishc^  of  Melanesia,  whose  head-quarters  are  at  Norfolk  Island,  i^ 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  Zealand  primacy.  At  present,  there- 
fore, there  are  twenty-three  bishops  in  the  states,  including  the  Bishop 
of  Melanesia,  but  excluding  assistant  bishops.  The  Synodical  system  of 
Church  Government)  by  means  of  a  legislative  body,  consisting  of  the 
clei^  and  representatives  of  the  laity,  prevails  throughout  Australasia,. 
both  in  the  individual  states  and  as  a  group. 

The  Church  of  En^and  has  a  larger  number  of  adherents  than  any 
other  church  as  well  in  each  state  as  in  the  Commonwealth  ;  its  position 
is  stronn^est  in  Tasmania  and  New  South  Wales,  where  its  doctrines  are 
professed  by  nearly  half  of  the  population  ;  in  Western  Australia  also- 
it  is  a  very  poweribl  body,  numbering  42  per  cent,  of  the  people  <rf  the 
state.  The  Churoh  is  proportionately  weakest  in  South  Australia  witb 
adhsrents  numbering  9(0*26  per  eent.  of  the  total  population.  The 
adherents  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Australia  numbered  ^44,490  in 
1871,  867,791  in  1881,  1,2S4,121  in  1891,  and  1,497,620  in  1901,  an 
lacveaR  of  853,130  in  thirty  years  ;  in  New  Zealand  the  increase  has 
been  fitn  107,241  in  1871  to  314,024  in  1901,  or  206,783  in  thirty 


In  1803  a  grudging  recognitioci  was  extended  to  Boman  Catholics, 
one  of  whose  diaplains  was  for  some  time  placed  on  the  Government 
establishment ;  but  it  was  not  until  1820  that  any  regular  provision  was 
made  for  the  due  representation  of  the  clergy  of  this  body.  Until  1834 
the  Boman  CathoUoi  <tf  Australia  and  Tasmmk  were  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  ^Aop  of  Mauritine  (the  Rev.  I>r.  UUvthome  Wiig 
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Vicar-General   from    1830  to   1834),  but  in   that  year   Sydney 
constituted  a  see,  and  the  Bev.  John  Bede  Folding,  D.D.,  vas  oollfl^ 
crated  Bishop,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  the  Oontiiient  and 
Tasmania.     In  1842  Hobart  was  established  as  a  separate  diocese,  and 
Sydney  became  an  archiepiscopal  see.     The  diocese  of  Adelaide  dates 
from  1843,  that  of  Perth  from  1845,  and  those  of  Melbourne,  MaitlaiML 
Bath'urst,  and  Wellington  from  1848.      During  this  year  a  diocese 
was  established  in  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia^  wfaidi 
since  1888  has  been  designated  the  diocese  of  Port   Victoria  and 
Palmerston.      The  bishopric  of  Brisbane  was  founded  in   1859,  and 
that  of  Qoulbum  in  1864.     In  1867  the  Abbey-nullius  of  New  Noraa 
(Western  Australia)  was  established.     The  dioceses  of  Armidale  and 
Auckland  date  from  1869,  and  those  of  Ballarat  and  Sandhurst  tram 
1874.     In  1876  Melbourne  became  an  archdiocese,  and  Cookto^wn  was 
formed  into  a  Vicariate-Apostolic.    Other  changes  took  place  in  Qaeeiii^- 
land  in  1882,  when  the  diocese  of  Rookhampton  was  founded,  and  in 
1884,   when   the   Vicariate- Apostolic   of  Biitish  New   Guinea   (witii 
residence  at  Thursday  Island)  was  established.    In  1885  the  Arcbbisbcp 
of  Sydney  was  created  a  cardinal,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  throughout  Australasia.     Following  upon  this  appoim- 
ment  great  alterations  took  place  in  the  arrangement  of  dioceees  in 
1887,  when  the  new  dioceses  of  Lismore,  Wilcannia,  Sale,  Port  AngiiaU, 
and  Christchurch,  and  the  Vicariates- Apostolic  of  Kimberley  and  Queens- 
land (the  latter  with  jurisdiction  over  all  the  aborigines  of  the  state) 
were  established,  and  Adelaide,  Brisbane,  and  Wellington  became  arch- 
dioceses.    In  1888  Hobart  was  also  made  an  archiepisoopal  see  ;  acd  a 
new  see  was  established  in  1898  at  Ceraldton,  in  Western  Australia 
At  the  present  time  there  are  six  archbishops,  sixteen  bishops^  thre^ 
Ticars- apostolic,  and  one  abbot-nullius,  or  in  all  twenty-six   heads  c>f 
the  Church  w^ith  episcopal  jurisdiction,  irrespective  of  the  Vicariate- 
Apostolic  of  British  New  Quinea  and  of  several  auxiliary  and  coadjutor- 
bishops. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  occupies  the  second  place  in  importsnee 
among  the  Churches  of  Australasia,  and  in  each  state,  except  Sovtk 
Australia,  where  the  Methodist  church  is  numerically  stronger,  and  ia 
New  Zealand  where  its  adherents  are  less  numerous  than  the  PresbT 
terians.  In  1871,  the  Boman  Catholics  returned  at  the  census  of  the 
Commonwealth  states  numbered  408,279,  in  1881,  539,558,  in  1891 
713,846,  and  in  1901,  855,800;  this  shows  an  increase  of  447,521,  in 
thirty  years.  In  New  Zealand  the  increase  was  from  35,608  to  109,8±i 
in  the  same  period,  that  is  to  say,  of  74,214.  Compared  with  the 
total  population  the  Boman  Catholic  adherents  were  23*1  per  cent  in 
1871  compared  with  21*6  per  cent,  in  1901,  thus  showing  a  slight 
decrease. 

Amongst  the  earliest  free  colonists  who  settled  in  the  Hawkesbvzt 
district  of  New  South  Wales  was  a  small  party  of  Presbyterians,  and  cat 
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tif  the  first  places  of  worship  erected  in  the  state  was  put  up  in  1810  at 
Portland  Head  by  their  yoluntary  exertions.  Services  were  conducted 
there  for  years  before  any  ordained  minister  of  the  denomination  reached 
New  South  Wales ;  indeed,  it  was  not  until  1823  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lang 
And  the  He  v.  Archibald  Macarthur,  the  first  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Aus- 
tralasia, arrived  in  Sydney  and  Hobart  respectively.  The  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  are  united  in  a  Federal  Assembly 
which  meets  every  year  in  rotation  in  the  capital  cities  of  the  states 
mentioned.  On  the  24th  July,  1901,  representatives  of  the  churches 
within  the  various  states  met  at  Sydney,  when  the  union  of  the 
Presbyterian  churches  of  the  states  of  Australia  was  accomplished,  and 
the  first  General  Assembly  met  in  pursuance  of  the  scheme  of  union 
agreed  upon  by  the  Federal  Assembly.  The  United  Church  is  known 
as  *'The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia."  New  Zealand  is  not 
included  in  this  federation,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that 
colony  is  divided  into  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zealand  and  the 
Prcebyterian  Church  of  Otago  and  Southland.  Besides  the  churches 
mentioned,  there  are  several  small  bodies  of  Presbyterians  unconnected 
with  the  larger  churches,  such  as  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Eastern 
Australia  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  Free  Church  in  Victoria. 
The  church  in  each  state,  however,  acts  independently  as  regards  local 
ecclesiastical  administration,  and  presei'ves  its  autonomy  in  respect  of 
fand«  and  property. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  is  strongest  in  New  Zealand  where  its 
adherents  number  176,503,  equal  to  23*42  per  cent,  of  the  population  ; 
in  Victoria  the  Presbyterians  form  16*16  per  cent.,  and  in  Queensland 
11*7  per  cent,  of  the  total  population;  in  none  of  the  other  states 
does  the  proportion  reach  10  per  cent.  Since  1871  the  Presby- 
terian population  of  the  Commonwealth  has  increased  from  199,195 
to  426,073,  or  by  226,878.  In  New  Zealand  the  increase  has  amounted 
to  112,879. 

The  first  Weslevan  minister  came  to  New  South  Wales  in  1815,  but 
it  was  not  until  1821  that  a  Wesley  an  place  of  worship  was  erected  in 
Sydney,  and  it  was  even  later  before  the  denomination  was  allowed  to 
share  in  the  Government  provision  for  i-eligion.  The  first  Wesleyan 
Church  in  Hobart  was  established  in  1820.  From  1815  to  1855  the 
Wesleyan  Church  in  the  colonies  was  regarded  as  a  mission  of  the 
British  Wesleyan  Church,  and  from  1855  to  1873  it  was  affiliated  to  the 
British  Wesleyan  Conference  ;  but  in  the  latter  year  it  was  constituted 
into  a  separate  and  independent  Conference  as  the  Australasian  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church.  At  the  conference  of  1890,  held  in  Sydney,  the 
church  districts  in  Queensland  were  formed  into  a  separate  body,  and 
in  1898,  the  union  of  the  Methodist  churches  took  place  in  accordance 
with  resolutions  approved  by  the  Wesleyan  Conference  and  Primitive 
I  Methodist  District  As^mbly.     The  union  of  the  Methodist  churches  of 
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South  Avstmlia  took  pkee  in  Jamiary,  1900.  Western  AmtnBi 
fomied  A  district  of  tlie  Soutli  AitfltndiAii  Oonlemioe  «Btil  Mftidi,  1899^ 
when  it  was  constituted  a  sepatmtc  ooufemicey  its  first  .mectisg  haag 
held  at  Perth  in  March,  190a  At  present  the  CSiarch  is  divided  nb 
six  Conferences,  viz.,  New  Sooth  Wales,  Victoria  and  TkiisMiiii, 
Qaeensland,  South  AnstrsUa,  Western  Aastmlis^  and  New  Zedssi 
These  Conf<!rences  meet  annaally,  while  a  Genera!  Conference  is  Md  it 
triennial  periods  within  the  boundaries  of  each  annual  OonfcnBieBa 
the  order  decided  upon.  On  the  1st  Janaary,  1902,  the  Wedejis 
Methodist,  Primitive  Methodist,  and  XJniled  Methodist  Free  dimreiMii 
eaterod  into  organic  union,  under  the  name  of  *'The  Methodist  Onsck 
of  Australaua."  The  members  of  the  varioas  Methodist  chuidMB  in 
Australia  now  number  504,154,  an  increase  of  S23,571  on  the  total  far 
1871,  which  was  returned  at  180,583.  During  the  twenty  jean  fan 
1871  to  1901,  the  number  of  adherents  in  New  Zealand  increased  froa 
22,004  to  83,789.  The  denomination  at  present  is  proportioniMr 
strongest  in  South  Australia,  where  it  forms  25*5  per  cent,  of  the  tool 
population,  and  in  Victoria  where  the  proporticm  amounts  to  15*2  per 
cent. 

A  Congregational  minister  arrived  in  Sydney  as  early  as  1798 ;  and  in 
fiobart  the  Congregational  Church  was  established  in  1830.  At  present 
there  exists  a  separate  Congregational  Union  in  each  of  the  AustraJasiss 
provinces.  Federal  meetings  have  been  held,  and  a  Congregatiooil 
Union  of  Australasia  has  been  established.  The  first  meeting  of  tbb 
body  was  held  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  in  1892.  It  is  intended  U> 
hold  similar  gatherings  from  time  to  time  in  the  capital  <aties  of  tlie 
various  states.  In  1901  the  Congregationalists  in  Australia  nambered 
73,563  as  against  41,595  in  1871.  The  membership  of  this  body  Ins. 
however,  remained  almost  stationaiy  since  1891,  when  the  adhefsnt^ 
in  Australia  numbered  72,738.  In  New  Zealand  there  were  3,1^1 
Congregationalists  in  1871,  6,685  in  1891,  and  6,644  at  the  oeasv 
of  1901. 

The  Baptist  Church  in  Australasia  dales  from  a  much  later  period, 
the  establishment  of  the  first  four  Baptist  Churdies  being  as  follows  :-* 
Sydney,  1834;  Launoeston,  1839;  Adelaide,  1840 ;  and  Melbourne,  iS4l. 
Churches  were  established  in  Auckland  in  1852,  in  Brisbane  in  1^^ 
and  in  Perth  in  1895.  The  adherents  of  this  church  in  1871  numbeicd 
33,632,  and  in  1901  92,771,  the  incnMe  in  Australia  ibr  thediir? 
yean  being  59,139.  In  New  Zealand  the  numbers  for  1871  and  1901 
were  4,732  and  16,899  respectively.  The  denomination  is  proportioe- 
ately  strongest  in  South  Australia  where  it  forms  6*2  per  cent  of  (^ 
total  population. 

The  Jewish  community  in  the  Commonwealth  had  a  memhenbip  ^ 
1901  of  15,229  as  compu«d  with  13,805  in  1891,  8,815  in  1881,  vtA 
7,059  in  1871.  In  New  Zeahmd  this  body  numbered  1,262  n  iVil 
1,536  in  1881,  1,463  in  18^1,  and  1,612  in  190}. 
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out  cf  ecmiddAratioii  aome  diurdiet  wiih  but  a  small  number 

of  adbejeAtSy  the  Salvation  Armj  may  be  aaid  to  be  the  youngest  of  the 

<lenommationB  in  Australasia.      It  oommenoed  operationa.  in  South 

Australia  towards  the  close  of  the  year  I88O9  and  in  1882  officers  were 

<ie8patched  from  Adelaide  to  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  Tasmania, 

"ior    the    purpose  of  <MrgaikiBing  corps  in  those  states.      New  Zealand 

was  invaded  in  1883,  Queendand  in  1886,  and  Western  Australia  in 

1891.    The  head-quarters  of  the  Army  are  in  Melbourne,  and  its  head 

in  Auertralasia  ranks  as  a  Commisstoner.     He  is  directly  responsible  to 

Creneral   Booth,  and  controls  the  officers  commanding  in  each  of  the 

states  who  bear  the  rank  of  colonel  or  brigadier.     Each  state  is  divided 

inti^  di&tricts,  whidb  are  placed  in  the  charge  of  superior  officers  ;  and 

eadi  of  these  districts  is  subdivided  into  local  corps  under  subaltern 

offioera,    assisted    by    secretaries,   etc.      These    subaltern  officers  are 

responsible  to  the  officers  commanding  their  division,  and  the  latter  to 

the  colonel  or  brigadier  in  charge  of  the  Army  of  the  whole  state.     In 

1891  there  were  33»428  members  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  Australia, 

and  at  the  census  of  1901  the  total  was  returned  at  30,997,  so  that 

there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  memliership  to  the  extent  of  over  2,400. 

For  New  Zealand  the  numbers  in  1891  and  1901  were  respectively 

9,383  and  7,999,  showing  a  decrease  of  1,300  adherents. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  state  all  religions  are  equal  in  Australasia,  and 
state  aid  to  the  denominations  has  now  been  abolished  in  all  the  provinces 
of  the  group.  South  Australia,  in  1851,  was  the  first  state  to  withdraw 
such  aid,  after  it  had  been  in  force  only  three  years ;  and  Queensland,  in 
1860,  shortly  after  the  assembling  of  the  first  Parliament,  abolished  the 
system  inherited  from  the  mother  colony,  and  limited  future  payments 
to  the  clergy  then  actually  in  i*eceipt  of  state  aid.  New  South  Wales 
passed  a  similar  Act  in  1862,  and  the  expenditure  on  this  account, 
^hich  in  that  year  was  over  £32,000^  had  fallen  in  1901  to  £4,281. 
The  total  amount  paid  by  the  state  up  to  the  30th  June,  1901,  amounted 
to  £565,171.  The  other  states  of  the  group  subsequently  abolished 
^tate  aid,  Victoria  withdrawing  its  denominational  grants  as  late  as 
1875.  In  Western  Australia  the  system  lasted  until  1895,  when  it  was 
abolished  from  that  year ;  and,  in  lieu  of  the  annual  gitints,  two  sums 
of  £17,715  each  were  distributed  amcmgst  the  religious  bodies  affected, 
namely,  the  Anglicans,  Roman  Catiiolics,  Wesleyans,  and  Presbyterians, 
on  the  1st  October,  1895,  and  1st  July,  1896. 

The  only  denominations  which  ever  received  State  aid  were  the 
Church  of  England,  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  Wesleyans  ; 
other  denominations  to  which  it  was  tendered  refusing  to  accept  it. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  belonged  to  these  four  per> 
suasions,  and  the  enormous  increase  of  population  during  the  last  forty* 
five  years  has  not  in  any  considerable  degree  altei*ed  tliis  condition  of 
things,  though  in  some  states  different  bodies  of  Christians  have 
i    ^presented  a  larger  proportion  of  the  people  than  in  others* 
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The  following  table  shows  the  proportions  held  by  the  principd 
denominations  to  the  total  population  of  each  state  at  the  eniii]|erati<m 
of  1871,  1881,  1891,  and  1901  :— 
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r  New  Sooth  Wales 

Victoria  . 

Queensland  

1871^  South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

^New  Zealand   

Australasia  

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Queensland  

1881  •{  South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

^  New  Zealand   

Australasia  


9  cent. 
45-5 
34-4 
36-5 
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59-0 
63-5 

41-8 


Voent. 
29-3 
23-3 
26-5 
15-2 
287 
22-3 
13-9 
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Vcent 

97 

7-9 

15-5 

12-3 

12-8 

60 

6-4 

18-9 

21 

6-6 

91 

7-2 

24*8 

8-6 

13-6 
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Voent. 
1-8 
2-5 
2-2 
3-5 
3-6 
4-0 
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2-4 
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25-5 
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67 
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18-9 
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New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland  

1891  -i  South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

^New  Zealand   

Australasia  


44-8 

25-5 

97 

9-8 

21 

1-2 

35-2 

21-8 

147 
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1-9 

2-5 

36-2 

23-6 

11-6 

7-8 

2-2 

2-6 

27-9 

147 

57 
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37 

5-5 

49-7 
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10-3 

15-8 
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77 
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I90H  South  Australia  ... 
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46-6 

26-0 
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10-3 

1-9 

1-2 

0-5 

35-8 

22-3 

16-2 

15-2 

1-5 

2-8 

0-5 

37-5 

24-6 

117 

9-5 

17 

2-6 

0-2 

30-2 

14-8 

5-2 

25-5 

3-8 

6-2 

0-2 

42-0 

23-4 

8-2 

13-6 

2-5 

17 

07 

49-6 

17-9 

6-8 

14-8 

3-3 

2-8 
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417 

14-6 

23*4 
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13-2 

0-9 

2-2 

0-2 

4U-5 

21-6 

13-5 

1-8 

2-4 

0-4 

67 
12-2 
141 

7-1^ 
4-8 

6-6 


From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  while  there  were  fluc- 
tuations in  individual  States,  the  relative  strength  of  the  prindpai 
denominations  in  the  whole  of  Australasia  showed  but  little  alteration 
during  the  thirty  years  from  1871  to  1901.  The  Church  of  England  at 
the  census  of  1871  embraced  39*1  per  cent  of  the  population,  and  it 
that  of  1901  40*5  per  cent.,  while  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  receded 
from  23*1  per  cent,  in  1871  to  22*2  per  cent,  in  1881,  and  to  21*1  per 
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cent,  in  1S91,  while  there  was  a  slight  increase  to*  21*6  per  cent,  in 
1901.     The  Presbyterian  Church  receded  from  136  per  cent  in  1871 
to  13-4  per  cent,  in  1881  and  13-0  in  1891,  rising  again  in  1901  to  13*5 
per    cent.      The  various  Methodist  bodies,  which  have  been  classed 
together,  increased  from  10*5  per  cent,  in  1871  to  10 '9  percent  in  1881^ 
11-4  per  cent,  in  1891,  and  13-2  per  cent  in  1901.     Congregationalists 
remained  almost  stationary  during  the  first  three  enumerations,  but  in 
1901  the  proportion  receded  to  r8  per  cent  of  the  total.     The  per- 
centage of  Baptists  at  the  enumeration  of  1871  was  2  per  cent,  rising 
gradually  to  2 '4  per  cent,  at  the  census  of  1901.     At  each  of  the  four 
census  periods  the  proportion  of  Jews  remained  the  same,  namely,  04 
per  cent     The  column  headed  ''All  others"  shows  a  decrease  from  8*9 
per  cent  to  6*6  per  c^t  during  the  period.     This  column  contains  all 
the  minor  denominations,  of  which  none  are  at  all  numerous  except 
Lutherans  in  Queensland  and  South  Australia ;  those  whose  denomination 
could  hardly  be  classed  as  a  religion ;  and  all  those  who,  from  con- 
scientious scruples,  took  advantage  of  the  clauses  of  the  Census  Acts  by 
which  the  filling  in  of  the  column  "Religious  Denomination''  was  left 
optional. 

The  Denominations  in  1901. 

The  numbers  of  adherents  of  the  various  denominations  in  each  State 
of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  at  the  census  of  1901  were  as 
follows  : — 


Denominations. 


New 
South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 
land. 

South 

Aus- 

tnUia. 

Wesfn 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Tfts- 

Australian 
Common- 
wealth. 


Church  of  Ensrland 

Roman  Catholic 

Presbyterian 

Wesl^«n  and  other  Methodists 

Oonnrveg^tional 

Baptist   

Lutheran    

Salvation  Army   

Christians,  Disciples  of  Christ, 

*c 
Christian  Brethren,  Plymouth 

Brethren. 
New  Church,   Swedenborgian, 

Ac. 
Catholic     Apostolic     Church, 

Irringite. 
Society  of  Friends,  Quaker  .... 
Welsh       Church,       Calvinist, 

CalrinisttoMetiiodist. 

Australian  Church 

Christedelphlan  

Protestant      (not      otherwise 

described). 

Hebrew 

Mahometans,  etc.    

others    


828,131 

423,965 

184,078 

106,987 

847,286 

268,710 

120,406 

62,193 

;     182,017 

191,427 

67,442 

18.867 

187,688 

180,278 

46,574 

90,126 

24,834 

17,148 

8,300 

18,888 

1«,«1« 

33,831 

12,717 

21.764 

7.387 

13,984 

26,470 

26,140 

9,.'i86 

8,726 

5.512 

4,030 

S,4&3 

11,426 

2,066 

6,103 

2,188 

1,680 

1,676 

348 

271 

146 

206 

167 

442 

466 

042 

88 

234 

264 

164 

79 

91 

1,260* 

147 

19 

418 

966 

•  ■  •  • 

6 

1,197 

684 

678 

220 

8,886 

9,019 

989 

8,078 

6,447 

6,897 

738 

786 

7,011 

6,482 

1,872 

8,678 

80,718 

80.898 

26,741 

16,164 

i  1,864,846 

1,201,070 

496,686 

862,604 

76,6.S4 

41,892 

14,707 

24,640 

4,404 

3,126 

1,708 

1,690 

1,188 

146 

44 


21 
41 

13 

62 

1,847 

1,260 
2,068 
9,764 


83,816 

80,314 

11,628 

24,W9 

6,644 

4,716 

887 

1,464 

1,070 

646 

1 

88 

179 

2 


2,621 

107 

880 

4,680 


184,124    172,476 


1,497,620 

865300 
426,073 
604.164 
73,663 
92,771 
76,021 
30,997 
26,239 

6,423 

835 

1.947 

931 
1,659 

1,403 

2.836 

20,884 

15,229 

20,486 

117,946 


8,771,716 


*  Including  Welsh  Presbyterians. 
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while  the  nninhexa  in  Kenr  Zeahind'  and  in  the  whcde  ol  Anatrftlasia 
aa  shown  beLaw : — 


Ptnowiination. 


*9  •  »«^  •  avi 


•■*  «  •  •  •*•  •••••••••! 


Church  of  Sngland.. 

Boman  CalhoBc 

Presbyterian      

WeBleyan  and  other  MethodiBts 

Ooogregatioiial    , 

Baptist ^ « 

Lutheran  

Salvation  Army  

Christians,  Disciples  of  Christ,  &c 

Chrisftian  Brethren,  Pfymoiith  Brethren  

New  Church,  SwedenwrgiaB,  Ac  ^.^..». 

Catholic  Apostolic  Chur(£,  Irvingite,  &c. 

Society  of  Friends,  Quakers 

Welsh  Church,  Calvinist,  CalTimstie  Methodisft 

Australian  Choroh 

Christadelphian 

Protestant  (not  otherwise  described) 

Hebrew 

Mahometans,  etc.    ^ 

Others   ^ 


»••  •••«••«  •'V  « 


Total 772,719       4»5M,434 


l^llM^ 


587,90 

lfllMR9 

79,854 


31,94 
13,997 

9m 


1,244 
1,5!3 
l»40S 


22,125 

16,841 

22,961 

149,231 
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TO  the  proper  development  of  a  country  like  Australasia,  ill-supplied 
ynih  iiay%able  rivers,  railway  constmotion  is  absolutely  essential. 
This  has  been  recognised  from  an  early  period,  and  for  the  last  forty 
years  the  Crovemments  of  the  principal  states  have  been  fully  alive  to 
the  imporUniee  of  carrying  on  the  work.     For  a  long  time,  however, 
they  were  hampered  in  their  efforts  by  the  difficulty  of  borrowing  money 
in  Londmi  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest ;  but  since  the  year  1871  con- 
sid^fiible  prepress  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  construction  ;  indeed, 
by  &r  the  greater  portion  of  the  public  debt  of  Australasia  has  been 
contraeted  for  railway  purposes.    As  the  area  of  the  six  states  and  New 
Zealand  ahnoet  equals  that  of  Europe  or  the  United  States  of  America, 
while  tile  population  numbers  a  little  over  four  and  a  half  millions,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  many  of  the  lines  run  through  districts  very 
sparsely  peopled.     This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  States  of  Queens- 
land, South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia,  where  there  are  vast 
tracts  of  territory  in  which  littie  in  the  nature  of  permanent  settlement 
has  yet  been  accomplished,  and  in  none  of  the  states  can  it  be  said  that 
the  railway  lines  traverse  thickly-settled  areas.     Indeed,  if  a  fault  may 
be  foand  with  the  State  policy  pursued  in  the  past,  it  is  that  in  some 
cases  expensive  lines  have  been  laid  down  in  empty  country  the  require- 
ments of  which  could  have  been  efibctually  met  for  many  years  to  come 
by  light  and  cheap  lines,  and  that  in  consequence  the  railway  adminis- 
trators find  themselves  heavily  burdened  with  a  number  of  unprofitable 
lines.     A  few  of  these  have  been  closed,  but  the  vast  majonty  are 
worked  at  a  loss.     Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  however,  the  rail- 
ways of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  collectively  yield  a  net  return 
equal  to  2*88  per  cent.,  and  thase  of  Australasia  2*95  per  cent,  on  the 
cost  of  construction. 

History  of  Railway  Construction. 

An  agitation  for  the  introduction  of  the  railway  into  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales  was  aloot  as  early  aa  1846,  and  in  August  of  that 
year  it  was  decided  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  Sydney  to  survey 
a  line  to  connect  the  capital  with  Groulbum.  But  no  decided  step  was 
taken  towards  oonatruction  until  September,  1848,  when  the  Sydney 
Bailroad  and  Tramway  Company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
down  a  line  between  Sydney  and  Farramatta  and  Liverpool,  to  be  aftei^ 
wards  extended  to  BalLurst  and  to  Croulbum.  The  first  sod  was  turned 
by  the  Hon.  Mrs,  Keith  *Stewarty  daughter  of  Sir  Charies  Fitzroy,  the 
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Governor  of  the  colony,  on  the  3rd  July,  1850.  AltJiough  started  daring 
a  period  of  trade  depression,  when  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of 
labour,  the  scheme  was  only  well  under  weigh  when  the  discovery  of  gold 
caused  a  stampede  from  the  city,  and  the  company  was  left  without 
workmen  to  carry  on  the  undertaking.  Undeterred,  however,  by  the 
difficulties  into  which  the  chd,nging  conditions  of  the  country  had  plunged 
the  Sydney  Railroad  and  Tramway  Company,  private  enterprise  in  1853 
essayed  the  further  task  of  constructing  a  line  between  KewcasUe  and 
Maitland ;  but  this  project  proved  no  more  successful  than  the  other, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  Government  was  forced  to  step  in  and 
carry  out  the  schemes  for  which  the  two  companies  had  been  promoted. 
From  that  time  the  work  of  construction  was  vigorously  pressed  forward, 
and  on  the  26th  September,  1855,  the  line  from  Sydney  to  Parramatta, 
14  miles  in  length,  was  opened  to  traffic ;  and  on  the  11th  April,  1857, 
Newcastle  was  connected  with  East  Maitland.  The  extension  to  Goal- 
bum  of  the  Sydney  line  was  completed  on  the  27th  May,  1869. 

While  the  Sydney  Railroad  and  Tramway  Comi>any  was  endeavoaring 
to  surmount  the  obstacles  that  had  arisen  in  its  path,  the  work  of  railway 
construction  was  begun  in  the  neighbouring  State  of  Victoria,  no  fewer 
than  three  private  companies  being  promoted  in  1853  for  that  purpose. 
Material  assistance  in  the  shape  of  land  grants  and  guarantee  of  interest 
was  afforded  by  the  Government;  and  on  the  13th  September,  1854, 
the  first  completed  railway  in  Australasia,  a  line  extending  from 
Flinders-street,  Melbourne,  to  Port  Melbourne,  was  opened  to  traffic. 
It  had  been  begun  nearly  three  years  after  the  line  to  connect  Sydney 
with  Parramatta,  but  was  only  2^  miles  long.  No  further  mileage  was 
brought  into  operation  until  May  13,  1857,  when  the  Melbourne  and 
Hobson's  Bay  Railway  Ck)mpany,  which  had  constructed  the  first  line, 
effected  communication  with  St.  Kilda  ]  and  on  the  17th  June  of  the- 
same  year  a  line  from  Williamstown  to  Greelong,  39  miles  in  length,  which 
had  been  built  by  another  company,  was  declared  open.  Meanwhile  tbe 
Government  of  the  State  had  not  remained  inactive.  In  addition  to 
assisting  private  enterprise  with  liberal  concessions,  it  had  taken  over 
in  '1855  an  unfinished  line  started  by  the  third  of  the  companies  referred 
to,  and  was  carrying  on  the  work  of  construction  on  its  own  aooonnt. 
By  the  year  1863  it  had  acquired  all  the  lines  in  the  State  with  the 
exception  of  those  owned  by  the  Melbourne  and  Hobson's  Bay  Company, 
which  were  not  purchased  until  the  year  1878. 

Although  a  line  from  €k)olwa  to  Port  Elliot,  6  miles  in  length,  over 
which  the  locomotive  now  passes,  was  opened  on  the  18th  May,  1854, 
it  was  at  that  time  merely  a  horse  tramway  ;  and  the  first  nulway  in 
South  Australia  was  a  line  connecting  the  city  with  Port  Adelaide,  l\r 
miles  long,  which  was  thrown  open  to  traffic  on  the  21st  April,  1856. 
The  following  year  saw  a  railway  constructed  as  far  north  as  Cktwler  ; 
while  on  the  1st  October,  1889,  a  line  from  Palmerston  to  Pine  Creek, 
in  the  Northern  Territory,  which  had  been  built  by  the  South  Australian 
Government,  was  opened,  the  length  being  145^  miles. 
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The  northern  State  of  Queensland  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  self- 
government  for  several  years  when,  early  in  1864,  «  line  to  connect 
Ipswich  with  Grandchester  was  commenced,  and  on  the  31st  July  of  the 
same  year  it  was  opened. 

Although  the  Tasmanian  Parliament  granted  a  sum  of  £5,000  in 
1863  for  the  survey  of  a  line  to  connect  Hobart  with  Launceston, 
the  first  railway  in  the  island  was  one  between  Launceston  and 
I>eloraine,  45  miles  in  length,  which  was  opened  on  the  10th 
February,  1871,  having  been  commenced  three  years  before.  It  was 
built  by  a  private  company,  to  whose  capital,  however,  the  Government 
had  subscribed  eight-ninths  of  the  total  amount  of  £450,000,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  interest  should  be  a  first  charge  on  the  net  receipts,  and 
on  the  3rd  August,  1872,  the  line  passed  entirely  into  the  ownership 
of  the  State.  Communication  between  Hobart  and  Launceston  was 
effected  in  1876  by  the  completion  of  a  line,  connecting  the  southern  city 
with  Evandale  Junction,  which  was  constructed  by  an  English  company. 
The  last  of  the  States  comprised  in  the  Commonwealth  to  introduce 
tbe  railway  was  Western^  Australia,  where  a  line  from  the  port  of 
Geraldton  to  Northampton  was  begun  during  1874  and  opened  in  1878. 
The  commencement  of  railway  construction  in  New  Zealand  was  due  to 
an  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  of  Canterbury,  who  were  desirous 
of  facilitating  communication  between  the  city  of  Christchurch  and  the 
port  of  L3rttleton.  The  first  portion  of  the  line,  as  far  as  Ferrymead 
Junction,  was  brought  into  use  on  the  1st  December,  1863. 

The  progress  of  railway  construction,  except,  perhaijs,  in  the  State 
of  Victoria,  was  anything  but  rapid  during  the  earlier  years.  This  was 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population  and  the 
natural  fear  that  the  return  would  not  justify  the  expenditure  which 
woald  have  to  be  incurred  in  making  lengthy  extensions  of  the  lines.  It 
was  also  due,  as  previously  pointed  out,  to  the  low  estimation  in  which 
Australasian  securities  were  held  in  London,  and  the  consequent  high 
rate  of  intei'est  at  which  money  for  railway  construction  had  to  be 
borrowed.  Since  the  year  1871,  however,  all  the  States  and  New 
Zealand  have  made  satisfactory  progress.  In  the  following  table  wiU 
be  found  the  length  of  line  opened  during  each  year,  and  the  total 
mileage  at  the  close  of  the  working  year  : — 


Miles  opened. 

Year. 

Total. 

During  each  year. 

^^;^S^"-    NewZealMd. 

Oommon* 
wealth. 

New  Zealand. 

AivtralMia. 

1854 

24  1     

24 
164 
324 

117 

132 

171 

215 

rf 

16 

844 

15 

39 

44 

2i 
14 

1855 

16J        

1856 

824            ... 

16 

1857 

VWJI                     ••••  ■••.• 

117    ,    

844 
15 

1S58 

132         

1859 

171         

39 

1860 

215         

44 

S46 
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upon  ihe  railway  and  its  equipment,  and  2,400,000 

At  three  months'  notice,  the  state  may  foiecloae  slioiild  tlie 

be  indebted  to  it  to  the  amount  ci  J^20,000. 

The  fc^owing  statement  shows  the  gange  and  length  of  tiie 
railways  of  Aostealasia,  excluding  coal,  timber,  and  ^ther  lines  winch 
are  not  open  to  general  traffic  : — 


New  Sonth  Wales— 

Demliqnin-Moams 

Cockbam-Broken  Hill 
Warwick  Farm  


Qoeenslaad — 

Mareeba  to  Chillagoe. 


Sooth  AuBtmlia — 

Glenelg  Railway  Co. 'a  lines 

Holdfast  Bay 

Victoria  Square 

Sidings,  loops,  ftc , 


Wesfcem  Australia — 

Midland  :  Midland  Junction- Walkaway 
Junction   


Tasmania —  I 

Emu  Bay-Waratah-Guildford  Junction-j 

Zeehan I 

Lyell-Straban 

Gormanston  to  Kelly's  Basin  

Dundas-Zeehan  I 


New  Zealand — 

Wellington-Manawatu 
Kaitangata-Stirling   . . . 


ft.  in. 
5    3 

3  6 

4  8i 


3    6 


5    3 

5  3 

6  3 


3    6 


3  6 

3  6 

3  6 

3  6 


3    6 
3    6 


45 

i 


102 


7 
7 
6 


96 

22 

33 

7 


S4 

4 


A  proviso  has  been  inserted  in  the  charters  of  the  companies  owning 
the  private  lines  in  New  South  Wales,  whereby  after  a  certain  date  the 
Oovemment  can,  if  disposed,  acquire  the  lines  at  a  valuation.  Similar 
conditions  are  found  in  most  of  the  charters  granted  by  the  other  states 
permitting  the  construction  of  private  lines. 

In  the  construction  of  railways  during  the  last  working  year  the 
state  of  New  South  Wales  displayed  most  activity.  Of  the  347  miles 
thrown  open  to  traffic  in  Australasia  during  the  twelve  months  ended 
30th  June,  1902,  177  were  opened  in  New  South  Wales,  comprising  Tbe 
Bock  to  Lockhart,  Clyde  to  Garlingford,  Byrock  to  Brewarrina, 
Gravesend  to  Reedy  Creek,  Cobar  to  the  Peak,  Beedy  Creek  to  In^nerell, 
and  (jk)ulbum  to  Crookwell. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  extension  of  the  railway  in  each 
state  since  1861  : — 


Stete. 

1861 

1806 

1871 

1876 

1881 

1886 

1801-2 

1901-2 

New  Soath  Wales 

Victoria    

Qaeensland  

iSonth  Anfltmlift  ........ 

1 

:    73 

114 

i      • 
56 

143 

270 

50 

56 

• 

• 

358 
276 
218 

133 

• 

45 

554 
718 
298 
308 
38 
45 

1,040 

1,247 

800 

845 

92 

168 

1,941 
1,754 
1,433 
1,226 
202 
303 

2,266 
2,903 
2.320 
1,823 

667 
425 

3,107 
3,302 
2,903 

1,901 

Western  Anttralia     . . . 
Tasmania 

• 
* 

1,990 
618 

Commonwealth  ... 
New  Zealand  

243 

• 

519 
5 

1,030 
105 

1,961 

718 

4,192 
1,334 

6,859 
1,810 

10,394 
2,011 

13,821 
2,323 

AuBtralasia 

243 

524 

1,135 

2,679 

5,526 

8,669 

12,405 

16,144 

*  RailwAjt  not  in  existence. 

In  1883  a  junction  was  effected  between  the  New  South  Wales  and 
Victorian  lines  at  the  river  Murray  ;  three  years  later  direct  communi- 
cation was  established  between  Victoria  and  South  Australia ;  and  in 
1888  the  last  mile  of  line  connecting  Sydney  with  the  northern  state 
of  Queensland  was  completed,  thus  placing  the  four  capitals,  Brisbane, 
Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide,  in  direct  communication  with  each 
other.  A  few  years  ago  proposals  were  made  to  the  Gk>yernment  of 
Western  Australia  to  construct  a  railway  upon  the  land-grant  system, 
connecting  the  eastern  districts  of  the  state  with  South  Australia.  It 
was  proposed  to  extend  the  lines  to  Eucla,  close  to  the  South  Australian 
border,  and  when  that  state  had  extended  its  railways  to  the  same 
point,  Perth  would  be  connected  with  all  the  capitals  of  the  Australian 
atates.  In  June,  1897,  the  South  Australian  Railways  Commis- 
sioner, in  a  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  estimated  the 
cost  of  construction  and  equipment  of  a  line  to  the  Western  Australian 
border,  a  distance  of  553  miles,  at  £1,903,000.  When  the  railways  of 
the  two  states  shall  have  been  connected,  as  they  will  possibly  be  at 
no  far  distant  date,  the  European  mails  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  landed 
at  Fremantle,  and  sent  overland  to  all  parts  of  the  continent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  length  of  Government  railways  in 
course  of  construction  and  authorised  on  the  30th  June,  1902  :-^ 

Mile*. 

New  South  W«l«i     426 

Victoria  232 

Qaeensland      244 

Western  Australia   159 

Tasmania    4 

Commoni^ealth 1,065 

New  Zealand 212 

Australasia 1,277 
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yotwithatapding  the  ener^iio  expaiwioa  o£  ihe  nohr^ 
throaghout  Australasia  since  1871,  there  is  ntill  room  for 
extension.     In  the  state  of  South  Auatralia  ooBstraction 
confined  to  the  aonth-ettstem  eomer  and  to  the  extension  of  the  No 
Line,  which  has  its  present  terminus  at  Oodnadatta,  686  naileB  froil 
AdeUide.     It  is  proposed  eventually  to  extend  this  line  as  far  north  ai 
Pino  Creek«  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Bort  Darwin  line.     In  the 
course  of  the  year  1896  offers  were  made  on  behalf  of  varioos  sfnclh 
cates  for  the  construction  of  tlie  Transcontinental  railwsry,  with  the 
acquisition  of  the  section  from  Palmerston  to  Fine  Creek ;   but  ths 
Government  was-  not  prepared  to  recommend  to  Parliament  the  accept- 
ance of  any  offer  based  on  the  land  grant  or  guarantee  system.     When 
this  railway  is  completed,  direct  overland  communication  will  be  estalh 
lished  between  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  continent.     The 
length  of  the  gap  between  the  terminus  at  Oodnadatta  and  that  at  Pine 
Crock  is  1,140  miles  on  the  telegraph  route. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  railway  extensions  will  be  chiefly  confined  to  ' 
perfecting  the  various  systems  already  oonstructed.  At  the  prnent  time 
several  lines  of  what  is  termed  the  "pioneer"  class  are  in  conrse  of  ooo- 
struction  in  level  pastoral  country.  These  are  of  a  light  and  cheap  kind» 
on  which  the  produce  of  the  settlers  may  be  conveyed  to  tiie  trunk 
lines  at  a  reasonable  speed  and  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  carriage  by  road. 
In  Queensland,  with  its  vast  expanse  of  partly-settled  territoiy  and 
extensive  seaboard,  the  railways  are  being  constructed  in  separate 
systems.  The  lines  commence  from  each  of  the  principal  ports  and 
run  inland,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  not  many  years  will  elapse  before 
these  systems- will  become  branches  of  a  main  trunk-line  which,  in  all 
likelihood,  will  be  the  Brisbane^/harJeville  line  extended  as  far  as 
JKormanton  at  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  In  this  state  a  system  has 
been  introduced  by  which  railways  are  constructed  under  a  guarantee 
given  by  the  local  authority  on  behalf  of  the  ratepayers  ol  the  district. 
Details  of  this  system  are  given  on  a  subsequent  page.  In  Yietona, 
Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  the  railways  are  well  developed  oosspared 
with  siae  of  territory,  and  any  future  extensions  will  hardly  be  on  so 
laige  a  scale  as  in  the  other  states.  In  Western  Austimlia  great 
activity  now  prevails  in  extending  the  lines  to  the  g<M-fields^  aad 
also  to  the  south-western  portion  of  the  state. 


Control  of  State  Railways* 

The  states  of  Yictoria,  South  Australia,  New  South  Wales,  and 
Queensland  have  found  it  expedient  to  place  the  management  and 
maintenance  of  railways  under  the  control  of  commissioners.  Victomr 
in  1 883,  was  the  first  state  to  adc^t  this  system ;  four  years  later 
South  Australia  made  the  change,  while  New  South  Wales  and  Queens- 
land followed  in  1888.      Each  of  these  states  appointed  three  officials 
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commisBioners,  and  conferred  upon  them  large   executive  powers, 
amounting  to  almost  independent  control,  the  object  aimed  at  being  to 
obtain  economical  management  of  the  lines  free  from  political  inter- 
ference.    Subsequently    Queensland,   Victoria,   and  South  Australia 
reduced  the  number  of  commissioners  to  one ;  but  in  New  South  Wales, 
where  the  administration  has  been  most  successful,  no  changes  in  the 
system  have  been  made.    The  control  of  the  New  Zealand  railways  was 
also  handed  over  to  a  body  of  three  commissioners  in  1887;  but  at 
the  beginning  of  1895  the  Government  resumed  charge  of  the  lines,  a 
general  manager  being  appointed,  responsible  to  a  Minister  for  Railways. 
In  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  an  additional  safeguard  in  rail- 
way construction  prevails.     All  proposals  for  new  lines  are  submitted 
to  committees  selected  from  Members  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
These  committees  take  evidence  regarding  the  suitability  of  the  routo 
proposed,  the  probable  cost  of  construction,  the  financial  prospects  of  the 
line,  and  the  gitules  to  be  adopted ;  and  thereupon  advise  Parliament 
to  adopt  or  reject  the  schemes  proposed.     This  supervision  of  railway 
development  may  be  said  to  have  been  attended  with  success,  although 
lines  that  are  not  likely  to  be  commercially  successful  have  been  recom^ 
mended  by  the  committee  and  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 


Diversity  of  Gauge. 

Unfortunately  for  interstate  communication,  railway  construction  iir 
Australia  has  proceeded  without  uniformity  of  gauge,  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  work,  which  it  is  everywhere  admitted  must  be  secured, . 
becomes  more  formidable  to  contemplate  as  the  years  roll  on.  In  1846 
Mr.  Gladstone  advised  that  the  4-ft.  8^-in.  gauge  should  be  adopted  for 
any  lines  constructed  in  New  South  Wales ;  and  two  years  later  this  gauge 
was  adopted  as  the  standard  by  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  for  the- 
purpose  of  determining  a  uniform  gauge  for  England  and  Scotland^ 
In  1850,  however,  the  Sydney  Railroad  and  Tramway  Company  decided 
to  adopt  the  5-ft.  3-in.  gauge,  and  in  1852  an  Act  was  passed  which 
provided  that  all  railways  in  the  state  should  be  laid  down  to  that 
gauge.  But  in  1853  the  company  mentioned,  having  changed  their 
engineer,  altered  their  views  on  the  gauge  question,  and  applied  to  have 
the  4-ft.  8|-in.  gauge  substituted  for  the  5-ft.  3-in.,  succeeding  in  repeal- 
ing the  Act  and  in  passing  another  which  made  the  naiTower  gauge 
imperative.  This  step  was  taken  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
states,  and  feeling  ran  very  high  in  Victoria  in  consequence,  as  two 
of  the  railway  companies  in  that  state  had  already  given  large  orders 
for  rolling-stock  on  the  5-ft.  3-in.  gauge.  Until  the  lines  of  the  two 
states  met  on  the  boundary  no  discomfort  was,  of  course,  experienced; 
but  since  then  the  break  of  gauge,  with  the  consequent  change  of  trains, 
has  been  a  source  of  irritation  and  inconvenience.  The  South  Austra- 
lian Government  adopted  at  the  outset  the  5-ft.  3-in.  gauge  of  Victoria ; 
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but  finding  that  the  construction  of  lines  of  this  class  involved  a 
exf^ense  than  they  were  prepared  to  face,  the  more  recent  linea  were 
built  on  a  gauge  of  3  ft.  6  in.  In  that  state  there  are  507  miki 
laid  to  the  5-ft.  3-in.  gauge,  and  1^29^  to  that  of  3-ft.  64ii.,  whidi  is 
^Iso  the  gauge  of  the  145^  miles  of  railway  in  the  Northern  Territory. 
The  line  joining  Adelaide  with  the  Victorian  border,  as  well  aa  aevenl 
of  the  other  trunk-lines,  has  been  oonstructed  on  the  wide  gauge,  to 
that  the  line  from  Melbourne  to  Adelaide  is  imiform.  The  privmte  line 
which  prolongs  the  South  Australian  system  into  New  Soudi  Wales  m 
far  cks  Broken  Hill  is  on  the  3-f t  6<in.  gauge.  All  the  Queensland  lines 
are  built  on  the  gauge  of  3  ft  6  in.,  so  that  transhipment  is  neceaaary  on 
the  boundary  between  that  state  and  New  South  Wales.  Tasmania, 
Western  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  have  adopted  the  3-ft.  6-in. 
•gauge.  The  first  line  laid  down  in  Tasmania  was  on  the  5-ft.  3-in. 
gauge,  but  it  was  soon  altered  to  3  ft  6  in.  On  the  west  coast  of  that 
isUind  an  experiment  is  being  made  in  the  construction  of  a  2-ft  gauge 
line,  at  one-fourth  the  cost  of  a  line  laid  down  to  the  Tasmanian  stand- 
ard gauga  The  advisability  of  constructing  lines  of  this  cLasB  is  also 
being  considered  in  Victoria.  The  total  length  of  line  in  Anstralasia 
laid  down  to  a  gauge  of  5  ft  3  in.  is  3,S09^  miles ;  there  are  3,025f  mileB 
^n  the  4-ft  8^-in.  gauge,  and  8, 228 J  miles  on  the  3-ft  6-in.  gauge. 

As  far  back  as  May,  1889,  Mr.  Eddy  urged  the  Government  of  New 
South  Wales  to  take  action  with  the  object  of  securing  a  uniform  gauge 
for   the  states,  and  frequently  since  that  date  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners have  directed  attention  to  the  urgency  of  dealing   witii    this 
important   question  before  the    states  incur  greater   expenditure   in 
railway  construction.      Tliey  have  suggested  that  the  settlement  of  the 
difficult  question  of  the  adoption  of  a  standard  gauge  should  be  ap- 
proached from  the  standpoint  of  which  of  the  two  gauges,  4  ft  8i  in. 
and  5  ft.  3  in.,  can  be  adopted  at  the  least  cost  and  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  inconvenience  to  the  country ;    and  tliat  the  whole  of  the 
railways  of  Ne\r  South  Wales  and  Victoria^  with  that  part  of  the  Sontb 
Australian  lines  laid  to  the  5-ft.  3-in.  gauge,  as  well  as  the  line  to  Cock- 
bum,  and  all  the  lines  in  Queensland  south  of  Brisbane  leading  to  New 
South  Wales,  shall  be  altered  to  the  standard,  the  cost  of  altering  the 
railways  uid  the  rolling  stock  necessary  to  work  them  to  be  a  natkuial 
charge. 


Comparison  of  Railway  Facilities. 

The  population  and  area  of  territory  per  mile  of  line  open  vary 
considerably  in  the  different  states  and  New  Zealand.  In  comparison 
with  i)opulation.  Western  Australia,  Queensland,  and  South  Australia — 
the  most  extensive  states — have  the  greatest  mileage;  but  in  prc^xntioa 
to  the  area  of  territory,  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  take  the 
lead.     The  annexed   table  shows  the  relation  of  the  railway  mil 
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Co  poDulation  and  to  the  area  of  each  state  and  New  Zealand  for  the  year 
190U2:— 


Bute. 

Per  Mile  of  Line  Open. 

Popolailoii. 

▲res. 

New  Sooth  Wales 

No. 
449 
3M 
177 

190 
105 

284 

SQ.  miles. 
100 

Viotoria    

26 

230 

South  Australia*    ^,. 

Western  Australia 

475 

490 

Tasmania 

43 

Commonwealth   

279 
339 

215 

New  Zealand  

45 

Avatralaflia 

288 

190 

*  Including  Northern  Territory. 


lu  the  following  table  are  giyen  the  average  population  and  area  of 
territory  i^er  mile  of  line  open  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 
Of  course  a  oomparison  can  only  bo  made  fairly  between  Australasia 
a.nd  other  young  countries  in  process  of  development : — 


Ckratitrloe. 


Length 

of 
Railway. 


United  Kingdom   

France 

Germany 

Austria-Hnugary  ...\ 

Bekpum  

Xetnerlands 

Bwitasrlaod 

8weden    

Norway 

Russia  (exclusive  of  Finland) 

Spain    

Italy 

India  (inclusive  of  Native  States) 

Canada 

Cape  Colony  

Argentine  Republic  

Brazil  

Ohm 

United  States  of  America    


Commonwealth  of  Australia 
Australasia  


miles. 

22.078 

26.730 

31,492 

22,327 

2,833 

1,730 

2,362 

6,649 

1,231 

34,711 

8,068 

9,810 

24,633 

17.657 

2,914 

10,595 

8,718 

2.880 

194.321 

13,821 

16,144 


Per  MUe  of  Line  Open. 


Population. 


No. 

1,877 

1,444 

1,789 

2,031 

2,363 

2,993 

1,403 

772 

1,819 

2,987 

2,240 

3,3(»8 

9.38L 

317 

806 

452 

1,644 

1,086 

392 

279 

288 


sq 


miles 

5-5 

7-6 

6-6 

10-8 

4*0 

7-3 

6-7 

26-0 

101  1 

56-3 

24-5 

11-3 

310 

1751 

951 

11-7 

369*1 

«7'2 

18-0 


215 

190 
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Cost  op  Construction. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1901-1902,  the  cost  of  construction  and 
equipment  of  the  State  railways  completed  and  open  to  traffic  in  the 
Commonwealth  was,  in  round  figures,  £126,943,000,  or  58*8  per  cent. 
of  the  public  debts  of  the  states  comprised  in  the  Federation,  afler 
deducting  sinking  funds.  The  construction  and  equipment  of  the  rail- 
ways of  Australasia  cost  £145,114,000,  or  54  percent  of  the  public 
debt  of  Australasia,  after  deducting  sinking  funds.  To  what  extent 
the  states  have  contributed  to  this  expenditure  will  be  apparent  from 
the  subjoined  table,  showing  the  total  cost  and  the  average  per  mile  : — 


state. 


Year. 


Length 
line  open. 


GAUg«. 


Tdtal  oottof 

Conatnictioo 

and  Equipment. 


per  mile 


New  South  Wales  . 

Victoria    

Queenaland 

South  Australia  .... 

Northern  'territory, 
Western  Australia . 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  

Australasia  


1902 


1901 


1902 


miles. 
3,026| 
d,d02i 
2,801 

1,736J 

1451 
1,360 
457i 


12,828i 
2,235 


16,063i 


ft.  in. 

4  8i 

5  3 

3  6 

5  3) 

3  6( 

3  6 

3  6 

3  6 


3  6 


£ 
40,565,073 
40,613,784 
20,119,143 

13,276,037 

1,160,767 
7,410,426 
3,799,008 


126,943,318 
18.170,722 


146,114,040 


£ 

13,407 

12,299 

7,18^ 

7,645 

7.977 
5,449 
8,304 


9,895 
8,130 


9,633 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  lines  which  have  been  constructed  most 
cheaply  are  those  of  Western  Australia,  where  the  average  ooet  per 
mile  has  only  been  £5,449,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  X9,895 
for  the  Commonwealth  and  £9,633  for  the  whole  of  Australasia.  In 
that  state  there  have  been  few  engineering  difficulties  to  contend  with^ 
and  the  lines  laid  down  have  been  of  a  light  kind.  In  New  South 
Wales,  the  average  cost,  given  as  £13,407,  has  been  somewhat  reduced 
lately,  in  consequence  of  the  construction  of  light  "  Pioneer"  lines,  built 
at  an  expenditure  of  £2,019  per  mile.     The  Slinister  for  Public  Works 
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has  constructed  10,  and  is  constructing  7  new  lines  by  day  labour,  as 
the  Railway  Construction  Department  has  had  a  somewhat  unfortunate 
experience  in  regard  to  claims  for  extras  to  contracts,  and  expensive 
litigation  in  resisting  such  claims.  In  Victoria  the  average  cost  has 
been  reduced  from  X13,153  to  £12,298  since  1891.  At  that  date  it 
was  decided  to  apply  the  "  butty-gang "  system  to  the  construction  of 
railways  in  the  state,  and  to  build  all  new  country  lines  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  and  this  principle  has  been  strictly  adhered  to.  Fairly 
substantial  permanent-way  has  been  laid  down,  with  reduced  ballast ; 
unless  absolutely  necessary,  fencing  and  gatehouses  have  been  dis- 
pensed  with ;  and  only  a  skeleton  equipment  for  stations  and  water 
supplies  has  been  provided.  As  settlement  progresses  and  traffic  is 
developed,  it  is  intended  to  raise  these  lines  to  the  requisite  standard  of 
efficiency. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  cost  of 
construction  per  mile  in  Australasia  and  in  the  densely-populated 
countries  of  Europe,  for  while  in  Europe  the  resumption  of  valuable 
ground  is  perhaps  the  heaviest  expense  in  connection  with  the  building 
of  railways,  in  the  states  and  New  Zealand  this  item  of  expenditure  is 
not  of  leaiiing  importanca  The  cost  per  mile  in  certain  sparsely-settled 
countries  is  as  follows  : — 

Canada £11,713 

Cape  Colony    10,624 

United  States 12,616 

Argentina 10,213 

Mexico 9,417 

ChiU 10,103 

Brazil    14,356 

while  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  it  is  £9,895,  and  for 
New  Zealand  £8,130. 


Revsnue  akd  Wobkikq  Expenses. 

The  avowed  object  of  State  railway  construction  in  Australasia  has 
been  to  promote  settlement,  apart  from  considerations  of  the  profitable 
working  of  the  lines ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  principle  has  been  kept  in 
view  that  in  the  main  the  railways  should  be  self-supporting,  and  some 
of  the  states  have,  with  more  or  less  success,  handed  them  over  to 
Ck>mmis8ioners  to  be  worked  according  to  commercial  principles,  free 
from  political  interference.  With  the  exception  of  South  Australia,  so' 
far  as  the  Falmerston-Pine  Creek  line  in  the  Northern  Territory  is 
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conoemed,  in  all  the  states  the  reveniie'  derived  fvom  the  ndlwajr 
traffic  exceeds  the  working  expenses.  During  1898-9  the  stales  eif 
New  South  Wales  and  Western  Australia  derived  a  profit  from  the- 
worktng  of  the  lines ;  and  for  the  year  ended  dOth  Jtme,  1900,  the^ 
states  of  South  Australia  proper  and  Western  Australia  were  silmlarly 
favoured.  During  1900-1,  the  lines  of  New  South  Wales  and  Western 
Australia,  and  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1903,  those  of  W^estem 
Australia,  not  only  paid  working  expenses  and  interest  bat  left  a  slight 
maigin  of  profit.  Even  in  New  South  Wales,  where  the  Gommia- 
sioners  have  achieved  most  commendable  results  during  the  term  of  their 
administration,  and  claim  to  have  at  last  made  the  lines  self-suppartang^ 
there  iv  still  a  deficiency  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1902,  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  the  average  price  received  for  the  loans  of  tiw» 
state  is  but  £96*41  per  £100  of  stock,  and  the  interest  payable  » 
calculated  accordingly.  The  net  sum  available  to  meet  interest  ehargea 
during  the  last  two  working  y«fars  will  be  found  in  the  fioUowing  table, 
showing  the  earnings  and  working  expenses : — 


Working  3'ear,  1900-1901. 

Working  year,  1901-190L 

SUte. 

Gross 
Earnings. 

Working 
Expenses. 

Net 

Earnings. 

Grass 

Earnings. 

Woririag    1      Nei 
Expenses.     Earnings. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

£ 
8,578,779 

8,887,7tr7 

1,818,986 

1,286,816 

13,846 

1,858,704 

202,959 

£ 
2,048,901 

2,(Kr5,289 

1,067,991 

729,089 

26,280 

1,044,920 

100,487 

£ 
1,680,678 

1,282,558 

258,966 

607,677 

(~)  11.486 

808,784 

42,472 

£ 
8^688,088 

8,867,843 

1,882,170 

1,086,175 

12,622 

1,521,429 

205,791 

£                  £ 
MB7,3e9       1,401,817 

2,166,118       1,201 .7i& 

Queensland 

902,751           88S,48b- 

South  Australia   

Koithem  Territory .... 

Western  Australia  

Tasmania* 

089,517           885,65s 
84,649     <— )2S,lSr 
1,266,870          265,0e» 
173,400            32,801 

Cominonwealth  . . 
I^ew  Zealandf  

11,086,686 
1,727,236 

7,136,147 
1,127,848 

8,899,439 
699,886 

11,243,625 
1,874,586 

7,680,174       S,668»45I 
1.252,237          62S,340> 

Attstnlaai* 

12,762,872 

8,288,906 

4»406»8n 

ia,iis,sii 

t 

8»888^1        S«Ma» 

*  Tears  ended  Slst  December,  1900  and  1901.  f  Years  ended  Stst  Harch,  1901  and  lOQC 

(^)  Denotes  defloiency  In  amount  avallabls  to  meet  working  expenses. 
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'the  proportion  of  gross  earnings  abuorbed  bj  working  expenses  during 
each  of  the  last  five  years  will  be  found  below  : — 


SUte. 

FercentecTB  of  Qrom  Eamingiyahiorbed 
by  Working  Bicpensea. 

18»7-«L 

1898-0. 

1890-1900. 

1000-01. 

1901-02. 

New  South  Wal«a ^... 

58-34 
63-24 
56-43 
61-31 
143*50 
7711 
77-04 

58-75 
62-55 
57-14 
58-33 
117-78 
70-91 
79-23 

55-98 
62*80 

64-78 
56-37 
164-47 
68-40 
7910 

57-17 
6217 
80-34 
58-95^ 
182*58 
7719 
79-07 

61*80 

Victoria    

64-31 

QufemUunl  ..............  ......... 

71 -ae 

South  AuBtrftbai ^ 

,.  63:54 
276  70 

WesfcraiL  AufltoJU 

Tasmania*^   

82-58 
84-26 

Commonwwlth  

N<>wZ^kndt ...  .  ... 

60-70 
62-30 

59-71 
63-26 

61-48 
64-80 

64-66 
65-30 

67-41 
66-80 

Auntrahuria  ............ 

60-91 

6018 

61-94 

64-75 

67*33 

*  Yean  ended  Slat  December,  1897-1001.        f  Teus  ended  Slst  March,  1898-1902. 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  percentage  of.  working 
expenses  for  the  states  comprised  in  the  Commonwealth  has  increased 
from  60-70  to  67-41  in  the  course  of  the  five  years;  the  increase  for 
Australasia  as  a  whole  being  from  60*91  to  67-33.  In  each  state  of  the 
Cixmnonwealth  and  New  ZeieJand,  the  working  expenses  have  increased 
during  the  quinquennial  period.  In  New  South  Wales,  ^e  increase 
was  8*46  per  cent ;  in  Victoria,  1*07  per  cent. ;  in  Queensland^  15'39 
per  cent. ;  in  South  Australia  proper,  2*23  per  cent.  ;  in  the  :^orthern 
Territory,  133*20  per  cent.  ;  in  Western  Australia,  5*47  per  cent.;  in 
Tasmania,  7*22  per  cent  ;  and  in  New  Zealand,  4-50  per  cent.  At  the 
present  time  the  proportion  of  gross  earnings  absorbed  by  working 
expenses  is  smallest  in  New  South  Wales,  and,  setting  aside  the 
Northern  Territory  railway,  highest  in  Tasmania. 

The  following  statement  gives  an  analysis  of  the  working  expenses 
of  the  railways  of  the  various  states,  for  ^e  year  1902  for  all  the  states 
except  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania,  where  the  figures  refer  to  the 
year  1901,  distinguishing  the  expenditure  on  maintenance,  locomotive 
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power,  repairs  and  renewals,  traffic  expenses,  and  general  charges.  The 
distribution  under  the  various  heads  is  that  made  by  the  rail^nray 
authorities,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  like  charges  have  been  grouped 
together  in  every  case ;  for  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  there  is  an 
item  "  Pensions  and  Gratuities,''  which  is  absent  from  the  returns  of 
the  other  states.  Where  gratuities  are  given  in  those  states  the  sum 
is  included  under  general  charges.  The  item  of  ''  Compensation  "  can 
be  given  for  all  the  states  with  the  exception  of  Queensland,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Zealand ;  this  item  being  also  included,  for  those  states,  under 
the  heading  of  *' General  Charges."  The  important  distinction  of  repairs 
to  carriages  and  waggons,  and  of  maintenance  of  locomotive  power  is 
unfortunately  not  observed  by  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania,  the 
manner  in  which  such  repairs  are  carried  out,  it  is  said,  does  not  admit 
of  an  exact  distnbution  of  the  various  charges.  It  is  not  proposed  to 
enter  into  a  comparison  of  the  various  branches  of  expenditure  since  the 
differences  disclosed  by  the  table  arise  not  from  exigencies  of  workings 
but  from  the  needs  of  the  Treasurers  of  the  states,  and  the  freedom  of 
control,  or  otherwise,  allowed  to  the  managers.  In  a  subsequent  part 
of  this  chapter  dealing  with  the  railway  systems  of  the  states  indi- 
vidually, an  analysis  is  given  of  the  working  expenses  for  ten  years. 


Expenditure  on — 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


South 

AUH- 

tralla 
(Pro- 
perX 


North- 
em 
Terri- 
tory. 


Western  I 

Aus- 
tralia. 


Tas- 
mania. 


Neu- 


Haintenance — 

Total £ 

Per  train  mile d. 

Per  mile  open    £ 

Looomotive  Power — 

Total £ 

Per  train  mile  d. 

Per  mile  open £ 

Carriage  and  Waggon  Re 
pslrs— 

Total £ 

Per  train  mile  d 

Per  niUe  open £ 

Traffic  Expense*— 

Total £ 

Per  train  mile  d. 

Per  mile  open £ 

Compensation- 
Total £ 

Per  train  mile  d. 

Per  mile  open £ 

Pensions  ana  Gratuities- 
Total £ 

Per  train  mile  d. 

Per  mile  open £ 

General  Charges- 
Total £ 

Per  train  mile  d. 

Per  mile  open £ 

Total  Expenses- 
Total £ 

Per  train  mile  d. 

Per  mile  open £ 


621.088 
10-76 
170-2 

876,682 
18-04 
800-6 


184,232 
8-79 
68-2 

688,088 
12*18 
202-2 

20,284 

0-42 

6-9 

6,296 

018 

2-2 

70,104 
1*46 
241 


601,988 
lO'eS 
168-8 

710,106 
16-10 
217-5 


146,869 
8-00 
44-6 

640,442 
13  «2 
196*2 

81,145 

0-66 

9-6 

98,744 

1-90 
28-7 

48,396 
0-02 
18-3 


2,267,869 
46-71 
778-4 


;l,166,118 
46-06 
663-5 


848,185 

14-76 

124-33 

317,640 

13-46 

118-89 


67.814 

2-85 

24-03 

223,821 

0-46 

79*74 


86,391 

1-54 

13-00 


992,751 

42-06 

354-49 


166,601 
9-53 
96-0 

278,889 
16*96 
160-6 


64,733 
8-70 
87-3 

162,626 
9-30 
08-6 

1,804 

0-08 

0-8 


26,284 

0*87 

8-8 


689,617 
89-44 
397-1 


29,001 

229-90 

190-4 

2,418 

19*17 

16-6 


221,461 
12-88 
163*4 

497,188 
28-02 
866-9 


60.807 

16*1 

130*3 

68,680 

17-0 

138^ 


702  I  Included  under 
6*28  >     Locomotive 


6-6 

2,108 

16*71 

14-5 

2 
0-01 


Power. 


I 


206.046 
17*22 
218-6 

6,026 
0*40 
6i 


41,188 
11-0 
80*5 


323 

2^ 

2-3 


23,310 
1-88 
17-2 


3,785 

2-3 

191 


438.847 
20-60 

loe-ir 

851,172 

16-64 

U7-«» 


90,52: 

4-71 

44-69 

SSS»211 

15^ 

140-68 


31.485 

l-«9 

1414 


84,640 

274-67 

288-8 


1.044.880 ,  178.400 
60-78  46*4 
771-1       877-3 


1«SSS.2S7 
50-SS 
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In  establishing  the  financial  results  of  the  working  of  the  lines,  it  is 
the  practice  of  the  railway  authorities  to  compare  the  net  returns  with 
the  nominal  rate  of  interest  payable  on  the  railway  loans  outstanding, 
ignoring  .the  fact  that  many  loans  were  floated  below  par  and  that  the 
nominal  is  not  the  actual  rate  of  interest  A  true  comparison,  of  course, 
is  afforded  by  taking  the  rate  of  interest  payable  on  the  actual  sum 
obtained  by  the  state  for  its  outstanding  loans.  This  information  is 
not  obtainable  for  New  Zealand ;  but  for  the  states  of  the  Common- 
wealth it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  figures  in  the  second  column  of 
the  following  table  represent  the  actual  rate  of  interest  payable,  ascer- 
tained in  the  manner  last  described.  On  this  basis,  the  only  state 
whose  lines  paid  their  way  during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1902,  was 
Western  Australia,  where  the  activity  in  gold-mining  has  resulted  in  a 
net  profit  of  007  per  cent,  after  defraying  the  interest  charge  on 
the  capital  expenditure  on  the  railway  lines  of  the  state.  In  New 
South  Wales,  where  the  Commissioners  have  announced  a  profit  after 
paying  interest  on  the  invested  capital,  there  is  still  a  deficiency  of  0*23 
per  cent.,  but  it  may  be  expected  that  this  will  be  extinguished  at  an 
early  date : — 


state. 

Interest  returned 
on  Oftpltal. 

Aotoal  r&te  of 

Interest  payable  on 

outstanding 

Loans. 

Average  Loss. 

New  Soath  Wales 

Victoria  

percent. 
3-45 

2-96 

1-93 

2-98 

(-)l-W 

3-M 

0-85 

per  cent. 
3*68 

3-72 

3-94 

3-81 

4-37 

3-47 

3-76 

per  cent. 
0-23 

0-76 

Qneenvland 

201 

Soath  Australia 

0*83 

Northern  Territory  ... 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

6-36 

•0-07 

2-91 

Commonwealth  ... 
New  Zealand 

2-88 
3-43 

3-74 
3-76 

0-86 
0*33 

Australasia 

2-95 

3-75 

0*80 

*  Average  gain. 

The  rate  of  return  on  capital  which  is  shown  in  the  foregoing  table 
represents  the  interest  on  the  gross  cost  of  the  lines.  In  some  cases  the 
nominal  amount  of  outstanding  debentures  is  less  than  the  actual 
expenditure  on  construction  and  equipment,  owing  to  the  fact  that  some 
loans  have  been  redeemed  ;  but  as  the  redemption  has  been  effected  by 
means  of  fresh  loans  charged  to  general  services,  or  by  payments  from 
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the  general  revenue^  and  not  out  of  railway  eamiiigB,  no  allowance  od 
this  account  can  reasonably  be  claimed. 

The  table  given  below  shows  the  rate  of  interest  returned  on  the 
capital  expenditure  for  each  of  the  last  five  years,  with  the  sum  which 
such  return  falls  short  of  the  actual  rate  of  interest  payable  on  cost  of 
construction.  In  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  only  the  nominai  Ibas  s 
shown ;  the  actual  loss  was  somewhat  higher  : — 


state. 


1897-& 

1886-9. 

180O-19Q0. 

IflOMn. 

Peroent. 

Percent. 

PeroenL 

PeeoenW 

iSQi-e. 


LfTKBBST  BBTURMBD  GST  CA'PrTAL  KzPSIHimrBa» 


New  South  Wales  . 

Victoria    

Qneenaland  

Sii^outh  Anatralia  .... 
Northern  Territory 
Western  Australia . 
TaBmania*    


Commoiiwealth 
New  Zealand  


Australasia 


3-74 
2-49 
2-92 
2-9S 

(— )0-53 
4-62 
1*09 


311 
3-24 


312 


3-83 
2-76 
3*15 
3-42 

(— )0-22 
4-55 
103 


331 
3-29 


3-31 


(- 


3-62 
2-83 
2-67 
3-91 
)0-82 
6-81 
1-12 


3-25 
3*42 


3-27 


3-93 
3-14 
1*31 
3*86 

(— )0*98 
4-35 
116 


3-14 
3-48 


3*18 


3-45 

2^ 
l-9ft 
2-9B 

3*54 
0^ 


2-88 
3-43 


2-95 


NCT  Loss  ON  WOBKING  LUTBS. 


New  South  Wales  

Victoria    

Queensland  

004 
1-44 
1-12 
105 
4-56 
tl*03 
2-76 

1*08 
0*85 
0*63 
417 

ti-oi 

2-79 

0*14 
1-06 
1-35 

10-02 
4-86 

t2'29 
2-69 

1019 
0-62 
2-67 
0-01 
5-03 

•fO'83 
2-62 

0^ 
016 
2-01 

South  Australia 

0*83 

Northern  Territory    

6*36 

Western  Australia 

•tO-07 
2*91 

Tasmania*    

Commonwealth 

0-79 
0-65 

0-63 
0-52 

0-59 
0-37 

(HI5           0-86 

New  Zealand  

0-30           0*33 

Australasia  

0-77 

0-52 

0-55 

0*60    '       n-M) 

1 

•Tean  1897  to  1001. 


fNetproflt. 


In  1881  the  New  South  Wales  railways  yielded  5*31  per  oent^-a 
higher  rate  of  interest  on  the  capital  cost  than  was  ever  reached  before 
or  since.     In  the  same  year  the  Victorian  lines  yielded  a  return  of  4-04 
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per  cent.)  irluch  is  Uie  higlieat  on  record  in  that  state,  with  the  excep- 
tion ^  4*18  in  the  year  1886.  The  dedine  in  the  net  profits  waa  largely 
doe  to  the  extension  of  the  lines  in  sparsely-populated  distdcts;  but 
with  the  adoption  of  a  more  prudent  policy  in  the  matter  of  construction^ 
rendered  necessary  by  the  severe  financial  pressure  to  which  the  states 
were  subjected,  and  with  more  careful  management,  the  returns,  as  will 
be  evident  from  the  foregoing  table,  are  again  showing  improvement. 

Earnings  and  Expenses  per  Mile. 

The  groes  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  eai*nings  per  average  mile 
worked  during  the  last  two  years  were  as  follow  : — 


state. 

QniM  Earniiiga. 

Expenditnre. 

NetEarninga. 

11NNM)1. 

lOOl-S. 

1900-01. 

1001-2. 

1900-01. 

1901-2. 

New  South  WalM.. 
Victoria 

£ 
1,286 

1,034 
470 
712 
95 
wv 
456 

£ 
1,359 
1,031 

493 

625 

86 

1,122 

448 

£ 

735 

643 

378 

420 

174 

771 

360 

£ 

778 

663 

354 

397 

238 

927 

377 

£ 

551 

391 

92 

292 

(-)79 

228 

96 

312 

275 

£ 
481 

368 

QneenHland    

139 

South  Australia  . . . 
Northern  Territory 
Western  AoetraUa. 
TAfflnaniA* 

228 
(-)152 
195 
71 

CommoDwealtb 
New  Zealand    

883 
794 

887 
842 

571 
519 

598 
562 

289 

280 

Anatralasia... 

870        880 

563 

592 

307 

288 

•1900  and  1901. 

For  the  states  comprised  in  the  Commonwealth  the  gross  earnings 
per  average  mile  worked  during  1901-2  were  £4:  more  than  in  the 
the  previous  year,  and  the  working  expenses  were  increased  by  £27^ 
leaving  the  net  earnings  at  £289  in  1901-2,  as  compared  with  £312  in 
1 900-1.  For  the  whole  of  Australasia  the  gross  earnings  per  average  mile 
worked  during  1901-2  were  £10  more  than  in  the  previous  year,  and 
the  working  expenses  were  increased  by  £29,  leaving  the  net  earnings  at 
£288  in  1901-2  as  against  £307  in  1900-1.  On  the  next  page  will 
be  found  a  table  giving  the  returns  per  train  mile.    The  states  with  the 
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exception  of  Queensland,  South  Australia  proper,  and  Weotem 
tralia,  show  an  increase  in  the  train  mileage  run  during  1901-2  :- 


SUte. 


Groas  Earnings. 


1900-01. 


1901-2. 


Expenditure. 


1900-01. 


d. 

New  South  Wales 7969 

Victoria '    72-39 

Queensland    04*61 

South  Australia    67*56 

Northern  Territory 109-75 

Western  Australia 78*74 

Tasmania* 69*70 


Commonwealth 74*61 


New  Zealand 

Australasia 


89*75 


73*60 


d. 
75*68 
71*63 
68*54 
62*06 
99*26 
81*00 
56*14 


70-59 
88*80 


72-72 


d. 
46*66 
46-01 
43*87 
39*83 
200*39 
60*78 
47-20 


1901-S. 


d. 
46*71 
46-06 
42-05 
39-44 
274*67 
66-89 
46*46 


Net 


46-32       47*69 


68-68 


1900-OL 


d. 
34*13 
27-38 
10-74 
27*73 
(-)90*64 
17*96 
12*60 


69*32 


47*66  I     48*96 


26-29 
31-17 


26-94 


1901-«. 


d. 


16-49 


(-)176-41 
14*11 
8-68 


23-00 
29-48 


23-76 


•  1900  and  190L 


Financial  Results  op  Foreign  Railways. 

The  interest  on  capital  cost,  the  proportion  of  working  expenses  to  tJie 
gross  revenue,  and  the  return  per  train  mile  for  the  railways  of  some 
of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  are  given  helow.  The  figures  for 
the  countries  other  than  Austi-alasia  refer  either  to  the  year  1901  or 
to  1899  :— 


Country. 


United  Kingdom  . . 

France  

Germany    

Belgium 

United  states    .... 

Canada    

Gape  Colony  

€!ommoDwealth    of 

tralia 

Australaaia    


Capital  Cost. 


Total. 


Per  Mile 
Open. 


Return 

Per 

Cent. 


Working 

Expenses: 

PPi»por- 

tion 
to  Gross 
Revenue. 


Per  Train  Mile. 


Gross 
Revenue. 


Working 


AttS- 


£ 

1,195,664,478 

648,760,000 

606,700,000 

76,861,824 

2,296,741,000 

214,278,888 

22,469,889 

126,948,318 
145,114,040 


£ 
54,151 
27,697 
20,2^7 
26,501 
12,616 
11,713 
10,524 

9.895 
9,688 


Net 

Revenue. 


p.  cent 

percent 

d. 

d. 

3-27 

68*38 

64*1 

40« 

4-27 

61-81 

tl7-l 

S4-5 

6-06 

60-09 

76-7 

46-6 

4-86 

69-60 

56-0 

384 

4^ 

66-24 

76-0 

49-0 

216 

69-06 

67-4 

46^6 

4-86 

74-08 

• 

80-0 

06-4 

2*88 

67-41 

70-6 

47-6 

2-96 

67-88 

7t-7 

49-0 

Sfl 
tt-6 
M-0 
10-8 


28*7 


The  figures  given  above  for  Cape  Colony  are  for  State  lines  only. 
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Coaching  and  Goods  Traffic. 

The  following  table  shows  the  numbei*  of  passengers  carried  on  the  lines 
of  the  various  states  during  the  years  1881,  1891-2,  and  1901-2.  The 
number  of  journeys  on  the  Vict/orian  lines  during  the  year  ended  30th 
June,  1902,  approximates  to  those  of  1888-9,  1889-90,  and  1890-91, 
and  though,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  states,  a  great  reduction 
occurred  in  1893-94,  the  traffic,  since  the  latter  year,  has  manifested 
an  upward  movement.  All  the  states  have  experienced  the  effects  of 
the  diminished  spending  power  of  the  people,  following  on  the  financial 
crisis,  but  in  every  case  a  recovery  has  taken  place.  The  number  of 
passenger  journeys  in  Tasmania  in  1901  shows  a  small  increase  compared 
with  the  1891  returns: — 


Queensland* 


*  ExclusivQ  of  JournevY  of  season  ticket-holders. 

The  amount  of  goods  tonnage  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table.  In 
the  period  from  1881  to  1891  there  was  an  increase  of  about  102  per 
cent.,  varying  from  44  per  cent,  in  New  Zealand  to  747  per  cent,  in 
Tasmania.  During  the  decennial  period  1891-2-1901-2,  the  increase 
in  tonnage  has  varied  from  4  per  cent  in  South  Australia  to  1,401  per 
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cent  in  Western  Aufitralia,  with  an  average  increase  of  nearly  63  per  oeat 
for  the  Commonweaitfa,  and  64  per  cent,  for  the  whole  of  Aostralaaa. 


SUio. 

18S1. 

1091-2.        \        1901-2. 

New  South  Wales  

tons. 

2,033,850 

1,866,603 

161,008 

646,625 

'    27,816 
21,043 

tons. 
4,296,713 
2,720,886 

768,527 

1^337,859 

2,633 

135,890 

178,224 

tona. 
6,4e7,5S2 

Victoria   

3,433,1187 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

1,725,500 
1^392.257 

Northern  Territory  

2,436 

Western  Australia 

2,040,098 

Tasmania 

314,628 

Commonwealth  

4,256,945 
1,437,714 

9,440,732 
2,066,791 

15.376.112 

New  Zealand 

3.529,177 

Australasia 

5,694,659 

11,507,523 

18,905,289 

The  percentage  of  receipts  from  coaching  traffic  to  the  total  receipts 
is  somewhat  less  in  the  states  of  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealaiad 
than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  for  the  year  1901  the  coaching 
receipts  formed  46*82  per  cent,  of  the  total  obtained  from  goods  and 
passenger  traffic.     The  figures  for  each  state  are  given  below  : — 


state. 

Coaching  Tmfflc 

Goods  TraAc. 

New  South  Wales  

per  oent. 
38-26 
48-94 
3713 
3519 
27*49 
30-73 
47-22 

percent. 
61*74 

Victoria    

51-06 

Queensland  

62*87 

South  Australia 

Northern  Territory    

64*81 
72*51 

Western  Australia 

69-27 

Tasmania 

52*78 

Commonwealth  

40*26 
38-68 

59*74 

K<^ir  ^e^lnn^^  , 

61*32 

Australasia 

40 '04 

69*96 

Average  Weight  op  Traik  Load. 


The  useful  comparisons  that  may  be  made  between  the  railway 
systems  of  the  various  atates  are  very  limited,  and  gveater  uaiiomuW 
in  the  presentation  of  the  railway  reports  is  extmnely  deairatie  in 
view  of  the  provisions  in  the  Commonwealth  Act  for  the  possihk 
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contrd  of  the  nulwaj  syatemfl  by  the  central  govemment.  An  example 
of  want  of  uniformity  in  an  important  particular  \»  the  absence  of 
information  which  would  enable  the  average  train  load  to  be  ascertained. 
This  information  can  (mly  be  given  for  two  states — South  Australia 
and  New  South  Wales — and  for  the  latter  state,  complete  returns  are 
available  for  three  years  only.  The  figures  for  South  Australia  8ho\v  a 
considerable  variation  in  the  average  weight  duiing  the  last  seven 
years;  but,  for  the  years  1899,  1900,  and  1901,  the  average  is  uniformly 
high  when  compared  with  that  for  each  of  the  preceding  three  years. 
In  1902  a  considerable  fall  occurred,  consequent  on  a  falling  oflf  in 
tonnage  carried  without  a  commensurate  reduction  in  mileage.  The 
figures  quoted  do  not  include  the  business  of  the  Northern  Territory  : — 


Avenijce 

Year. 

Goods  mileftf^. 

Ton  milea^. 

weijfht  of 
UmlB. 

tons. 

1896 

2,089,911 

1  34,9t6,  606 

64-52 

1897 

2,265,277 

159,454,588 

70-34 

1808 

2,273,537 

157,143,651 

69*11 

1809 

2,426,477 

191,041,569 

78-73 

1900 

2,569,958 

197,079,966 

7668 

1901 

2,686,789 

202,649,157 

75-42 

1902 

2,468,326 

170,523,167 

6908 

The  average  tonnage  for  goods  trains  is,  therefore,  72  tons,  which  is 
4  tons  higher  than  in  New  South  Wales,  the  only  other  system  with 
which  a  comparison  can  be  made.  The  ^ew  South  Wales  figures,  with 
the  exception  of  those  for  the  years  1900,  1901,  and  1902,  are  unsatis- 
factory, inasmuch  as  the  goods  mileage  relates  to  the  year  ended  30th 
June,  while  the  ton  mileage  is  for  the  year  ending  Slst  December 
following.     No  figures  can  be  quoted  for  1899  : — 


Year. 

Goods  mileaipe. 

Ton  mUeafpo. 

Average  «-eigfat 
of  train. 

tons. 

1896 

4,001,164 

255,621,932 

63-9 

1897 

4,244,385 

273,400,624 

64-4 

1898 

4,260,368 

314,996,969 

73-9 

1900 

4,610,343 

320,364,852 

69-5 

1901 

5,836,587 

404,740,360 

69  4 

1902 

6,586,032 

436,814,308 

66-3 

The  average  for  the  period  was  68  tons.     The  figures  for  New  South 
Wales  and  for  South  Australia  compare   very  favourably  with  the 
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returns  of  the  British  railways,  but  are  very  far  behind  those  of 
of  the  great  American  lines,  as  the  following  figures  show  : — 

British  Railways,  1900. 


OomiNuiy. 

Goods  inQeA^^. 

Ton  mtlfliig«. 

Avemge 

weight  of 

tnun. 

Lond.  North- Western 

Midland  

Great  Western  

22,668,940 

27,270,791 

23,096,578 

17,565,768 

12,027,759 

6,681,695 

8,564,851 

8,328,551 

1,311,000,000 

1,377,000,000 

1,056,000,000 

1,055,000,000 

534,000,000 

450,000,000 

822,000,000 

360,000,000 

tona. 
57 
50 
46 

North-Eastern 

60 

Great  Northern 

44i 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Great  Eastern    

67 
371 

Great  Central 

43 

Total    

126,204,933 

6,465,000,000 

51 

The  New  York  Central  shows  to  great  advantage  compared  with  the 
British  lines  ;  the  average  weight  of  train  for  the  years  quoted  was  : — 

tons. 

249 

252 


1894 
1895 
1896 


268 


1897 
1898 
1899 


270 
299 
322 


Rolling  Stock. 

The  following  table  gives  the  diffei^ent  classes  of  rolling  stock  in  the 
possession  of  the  several  Australasian  Governments  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1901-2,  and,  considerable  as  are  the  numbers  of  each  class,  thej 
could  with  advantage  be  largely  increased  in  most  of  the  states  : — 


state. 


Goods  Stock. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Qaeensland 

South  Australia 
Northern  Territory 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


Commonwealth 
New  Zealand 


Australasia 


11,183 
9,716 
6,943 
6,122 
134 
5,285 
1,170 


40,553 
12,444 


52,997 


Railway  Accidents. 

The  persons  meeting  with  accidents  on  railway  lines  may  be  grouped 
under  three  heads — passengers,  servants  of  the  railways,  and  trespassers ; 
and  the  accidents  themselves  might  be  classified  into  those  arisinff  from 
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oauses  bejond  the  control  of  the  person  injured,  and  those  due  to 
misconduct  or  want  of  caution.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
persons  killed  and  injured  on  the  Government  railways  during  1901-1902 
in  those  states  for  which  returns  are  available : — 


SUte. 


PMtengen. 


Killed. 


Injured. 


Rail'vray 
Emplbyte 


Killed. 


Injured. 


Trespeaeera,  tc 


Killed. 


Injured. 


Total. 


KiUed. 


Injured. 


New  SoQth  Wales .. 

Victoria    ., 

South  Anstrmlia  ..... 
Northern  Territory 
New  Zealand  


2 

40 

14 

750 

18 

32 

34 

4 

355 

10 

398 

26 

85 

40 

•  •  • 

2 

4 

31 

8 

3 

12 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

1 

1 

6 

17 

8 

447 

11 

175 

25 

822 

838 


The  railways  of  Australaaa  have  been  as  free  from  accidents  of  a. 
aorious  character  as  the  lines  of  most  other  countries.      In  order  to- 
obtain  a  common  basis  of  comparison  it  is  usual  to  find  the  proportion 
which  the  number  of  persons  killed  or  injured  bears  to  the  total  passengers, 
carried.     There  is,  however,  no  necessary  connection  between  the  two, 
for  it  is  obvious  that  accidents  may  occur  on  lines  chiefly  devoted  to 
goods  traffic,  and  a  more  reasonable  basis  would  be  the  accidents  to 
passengers  only  compared  with  the  number  of  passengers  carried.     The 
data  from  which  such  a  comparison  could  be  made  are  wanting  for  some 
countries.    As  far  as  t^e  figures  can  be  given  they  are  shown  in-  the- 
following  table,  which  exhibits  the  number  of  passengers  killed  and 
injured  per  million  carried      The  figures  are  calculated  over  a  period  of 
ten  years  and  brought  down  to  the  latest  available  dates : — 


Cbontry. 


Germany 

AuBtria-Hungeury. 

Belgium 

Sweden   

Franoe. 

Norway  

Holland    

Switfeerland   

Rnaaia 

United  Kingdom. 

Spain  

Cknada    

New  South  Wales 

Vietoria 

Sonth  Aomralja. . . 
NewZeakad , 

3i 


Number  of  PMsengers. 

Average  per  miUioo 
paMODgers  carried. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

582 

2,341 

01 

0-4 

191 

1,896 

01 

1-3 

139 

1,518 

0-1 

1-5 

24 

41 

O'l 

0*2 

744 

3,545 

0-2 

11 

8 

10 

01 

01 

21 

93 

01 

0-4 

177 

609 

0-4 

1-5 

541 

2,090      I 

0*9 

3'ft 

142 

5,606 

0*01 

0-ft 

155 

924 

O'O 

3-3 

109 

767 

0-7 

4-8 

e2 

471 

0-26 

20 

27 

1,447      ; 

0i)9 

31 

11 

20      ' 

0*17 

0-31 

46 

191      i 

0-94 

3-90 

n 
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New  South  Wales. 

The  progress  of  railway  construction  during  the  twenty  years  which 
followed  the  opening  of  the  first  line  was  very  slow,  for  in  1875  the 
length  of  line  in  operation  hcul  only  reached  435  miles.  From  1876  to 
1889,  greater  activity  prevailed,  no  less  than  1,748  miles  being  con- 
structed during  this  period,  but  this  rate  of  increase  was  not  continued, 
inasmuch  as  only  14  miles  were  opened  during  the  next  three  years. 
Subsequently  there  was  renewed  activity,  and  the  length  of  line  opened 
to  30th  June,  1902,  was  3,025|  miles,  the  amount  expended  thereon 
^or  construction  and  equipment  being  £40,565,073,  or  at  the  rate  of 
.X13,407  per  mile. 

The  railways  of  the  State  are  divided  into  three  branches,  each 
representing  a  system  of  its  own.  The  southern  system,  which  is  the 
most  important,  serving  as  it  does  the  richest  and  most  thickly- 
populated  districts,  and  placing  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide 
in  direct  communication,  has  several  offshoots.  From  Culcaim,  a  line 
connects  with  Corowa  on  the  Murray  River ;  from  The  Rock  a  line 
extends  to  Lockhart ;  from  Junee  a  branch  extends  as  far  as  the  town 
of  Hay  in  one  direction,  and  Finley  in  another,  and  places  the  important 
district  of  Riverina  in  direct  communication  with  Sydney.  From 
Oootamundra  a  line  branches  off  in  a  southerly  direction  to  Gundagai, 
and  another  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  Temora ;  while  from 
Murrumburrah  a  line  has  been  constructed  to  Blayney,  on  the  western 
line,  thus  connecting  the  southern  and  western  systems  of  the  state. 
From  Koorawntha  a  branch  has  been  laid  down  to  connect  Grenfell 
with  the  railway  system.  Nearer  the  metropolis,  the  important 
town  of  Goulburn  is  connected  with  Cooma,  bringing  the  rich 
pastoral  district  of  Monaro  into  direct  communication  with  Sydney. 
From  Goulburn,  a  branch  line  has  also  been  opened  to  CrookweU. 
Another  line  that  forms  part  of  the  southern  system  has  been  con- 
.  structed  to  Nowra,  connecting  the  metropolis  with  the  coastal  district 
•of  Illawarra,  which  is  rich  alike  in  coal  and  in  the  produce  of  agricul- 
ture. The  western  system  of  railways  extends  from  Sydney  over  the 
Blue  Mountains,  and  has  its  terminus  at  Bourke,  a  distance  of  503 
miles  from  the  metropolis.  Leaving  the  mountains,  the  western  line, 
ikfter  throwing  out  a  branch  from  Wallerawang  to  Mudgee,  enters  the 
Bathurst  Plains,  and  connects  with  the  metropolis  the  rich  agricul- 
tural  lands  of  the  Bathurst,  Orange,  and  Wellington  districts.  Beyond 
Dubbo  it  enters  the  pastoral  country.  At  Blayney,  as  before  stated, 
the  western  line  is  connected  with  the  southern  system  by  a  branch 
line  to  Murrumburrah ;  at  Orange  a  branch  connects  that  town  with 
Forbes  on  the  Lachlan  River,  and  from  Parkes,  one  of  the  stations  on 
this  branch  line,  an  extension  to  Condobolin  on  the  Lachlan  River  has 
been  constructed.     Further  west,  on  the  main  line  at  Nevertire,  a  short 
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Mne  extends  to  the  town  of  Warren,  and  at  Nyngan  a  branch  line 
connects  the  important  mining  district  of  Cobar  with  Sydney.  From 
Byrock  a  line  branches  off  to  Brewarrina.  The  western  system  also 
includes  a  short  line  from  Blacktown  to  Richmond  on  the  Hawkesbury 
River ;  and  a  branch  line  is  in  course  of  construction  from  Dubbo  to 
Coonamble.  The  northern  system  originally  commenced  at  Newcastle, 
but  a  connecting  line  has  been  constructed,  making  Sydney  the  head  of 
the  whole  of  the  railway  systems  of  the  state.  This  connecting  line 
permits  of  direct  communication  between  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
And  Brisbane,  a  distance  from  end  to  end  of  1,808  miles,  or  altogether 
between  the  terminus  of  Oodnodatta,  in  South  Australia,  and  Cunna- 
mulla,  in  Queensland,  there  is  one  continuous  line  of  railway,  3,100 
miles  in  length.  The  northern  system  comprises  a  branch  from 
Werris  Creek,  via  Narrabri  and  Moree,  to  Inverell,  thus  placing  the 
Namoi  and  Gwydir  districts  in  direct  communication  with  the  ports 
of  Newcastle  and  Sydney.  A  portion  of  the  North  Coast  i-ailway  has 
also  been  constructed  from  Murwillumbah,  en  the  Tweed  River,  to 
Ldsmore  on  the  Richmond  River.  A  short  line  branches  off  the  main 
northern  line  at  Homsby,  and  cornets  with  the  north  shore  of  Port 
Jackson  at  Milson's  Point. 

Up  to  October,  1888,  the  control  of  the  railways  was  vested  in  the 
Minister  for  Works,  the  direct  management  being  undertaken  by  an 
officer  under  the  title  of  Commissioner.  It  was,  however,  recognised 
that  political  influence  entered  unduly  into  the  management  of  this 
large  public  asset,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  "  Government  Railways 
Act  of  1888  "  was  passed,  with  the  object  of  removing  the  control  and 
management  of  the  railways  from  the  political  arena,  and  vesting  them 
in  three  railway  Commissioners,  who  were  required  to  prepare  for  pre- 
sentation to  Parliament  an  annual  report  of  their  proceedings,  and  an 
account  of  all  moneys  received  and  expended  during  the  preceding  year. 
While  the  avowed  object  of  state  railway  constructiun  has  been  to  pro- 
mote settlement,  apart  from  consideration  of  the  profitable  working  of 
the  lines,  still  the  principle  has  been  kept  in  view  that  in  the  main  the 
railways  should  be  self-supporting.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  subsequent 
pages,  that  the  present  management,  despite  the  fact  that  they  are 
hampered  by  a  large  number  of  unprofitable  lines,  have  succeeded  in 
placing  the  railways  of  the  state  in  a  satisfactory  financial  position. 


Bevemie  and  Working  Expenses. 

The  net  sum  available  to  meet  interest  charges  during  the  last 
decennial  period  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table,  and  the  returns  show 
that  the  Commissioners  have  achieved  most  important  results  during 
their  term  of  administration,  and  may  reasonably  claim  to  have  at  last 
made  the  lines  almost  self-supporting,  as  during  the  year  ended  30th 
June,  1902,  there  was  only  a  matter  of  £91,000  between  the  net. 
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earnings  and  the  inteFest  charge,  despite  thfr  ftxooplional  conditioiim 
that  had  to  be  contended  with  : — • 


Y&a, 

Qroii^mlosp- 

Working 
ExpttoiM.. 

Net£w»iDgiL 

Prapoctfonof 
Worldnir 

VBpCDMfttO 

. 

Grots  EtoninsSb. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Per  cent. 

1893 

2,927,056 

1,738.516 

1,188.540 

59-39 

1894 

2,813,541 

1.591,842 

1.221,699^ 

5858^ 

1895 

2,878,204 

1,567,569 

1.31X).6i5 

54^i6 

1896 

2,820,4L7 

1,551.888 

1,268.529 

66i)2 

1897 

3.014,742 

1,601,218 

1,413.524 

5311 

1S98 

3,026,748 

1.614.605 

1,412.143 

53*3« 

1899 

3,145,273 

1,600.442 

1.454,831 

63-75 

1900 

3,163,672 

1,769,520 

1.394.062 

56-93 

1901 

3,673,779 

2,043,201 

1.530,578 

6717 

1902 

1 

3,668,686 

2,267.369 

1,401,317 

61*80 

In  the  foregoing  table  will  be  fomid  ample  evidence  of  the  eoonomical 
working  of  the  State  railways  under  their  present  management,  inasmuch 
as  the  net  earnings  for  the  financial  year  ended  30th  June,  1902,  ware 
38*20  per  cent  of  the  total  earnings,  as  against  33*31  per  cent,  whea 
the  Commissioners  took  office.     The  net  earnings,  exhibited  in  the  laat 
year  of  the  table,  show  a  considerable  improvement  on  thoee   for 
the  first  year.     The  financial  depression  of  1893,  which  brought  about 
a   great  change   in   the    character    of   the  coaching   traffic,  and  the 
continued  unfavourable  character  of  the  seasons,  adversely  affected  the 
earnings  of  several  years ;   the  fall  in  earnings,  however,  was  met  by  a 
reduction  in  working  expenses,  so  that  the  financial  result  of  die 
railway  management  was  not  greatly  affected.     The  year  1900  comparea 
somewhat  unfavourably  with  the  three  years  immediately  preo^iing. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  a  much  larger  tonnage 
carried,  the  merchandise  and  lire  stock  traffic  showed,  a.  decrease  in 
freight  earned,  clearly  indicating  that  the  traffic  from  these  sources  had 
been  carried  at  less  profitable  rates  than  hitherto.     The  traffic  in  wool 
and  hay  also  showed  a  large  falling  ofiT,  but  there  was  no  further 
diminution  in  the  net  earnings  for  the  year  1901,  the  total,  £1,530,578,. 
being  the  largest  for  th^  period  shown  in  the  table.     The  revenue 
exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  by  £410,207,  towards  which  all 
classes  of  traffic  contributed.     The  increased  traffic,  the  greater  cost  of 
coal  and  materials,  and  the  more  liberal  advances  granted  to  the  wagea 
staff,  were  responsible  for  the  rise  of  £273^681  in  the  working  expeoaes. 
For  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1902,  however,  a  considerable  falling  oS 
in  the  net  earnings  occurred.     The  rise  from  57*17  to  61*80  in  the  per^ 
centage  of  working  expenses  to  gross  earnings  was  dua  to  the  inoreand. 
volume  of  traffic  carried  at  exoeptionally  low  rates,  laigely  contaributed 
to  by  the  concessions  made  in  the  carriage  of  starving  tibofk  and  fodder. 
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TDie  increased  co«rt  cl  fuel,  the  additional  repairs  to  the  rolling  stock 
■and  permanent  way,  the  necessity  for  hauling  water  lor  looomotive  and 
other  pnrpeaes,  and  the  inoremente  ^jrnmted  to  l^e  stafi;  also  contfibiited 
to  the  reduction  in  net  earnings.  Nb  appreciable  reduction  in  the  per- 
-centage  of  expenditure  to  <»arning8  is  practicable,  inasmuch  as  the 
-Commissioners  have  provided  for  concessions  in  connection  with  the 
-oarna^e  of  starving  stock  and  fodder,  and  they  will  have  to  face  a  con- 
siderable shortage  in  the  carriage  of  agriciiltural  and  pastoral  produce, 
AS  well  as  other  lines  of  general  traffic  for  the  present  year.  It  may 
4iiM>  he  mentioned  that  conjadeiuble  expense  is  being  incurred  in 
^xmnection  with  the  haulage  of  water  to  far-distant  points.  The  pro- 
portion of  working  expenses  to  earnings  is  less  in  New  South  Wales 
■than  in  any  tyther  part  of  Australia,  as  the  fol4owing  figures,  which  ar^ 
the  average  of  the  five  years  1898-1%2,  will  show  : — 

Per  cent. 

New  Sooth  Wales  |»6*61 

Victoria V. V 68'04 

Qtteet&sland   .., 6616 

SoutlL  Aastralia 61  "(W 

Western  Australia .„. „  „.  75'$8 

Tasmania >,^ 79"88 

New  Zealand   64-86 

An  analysis  is  given  hereunder  of  the  working  expenses  of  the  New 
Bouth  Wales  railways  for  the  ten  years,  1895-1902 ;  in  this  statement 
the  total  expenses  as  well  as  the  expenses  per  train  mile  and  per  mile 
of  line  in  operation,  are  given.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a 
j;eiieral  reduction  in  the  expenditure  per  train  mile,  and  this  reduction 
is  visible  in  all  the  details  included  in  the  total,  with  the  exception  of 
the  expenditure  upon  locomotive  power,  which  has  slightly  increased 
•daring  the  ten  years.  In  regard  to  the  working  expenses  generally,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  condition  of  affairs  revealed  by  the  table  is  satis- 
facrtiory.  When  the  Commissioners  took  over  the  management  of  the 
railways  in  1888,  large  renewals  of  rolling  stock  were  needed,  while 
additional  expenditure  had  to  be  incurred  on  permanent  way  and 
buildiAgs.  Tie  result  of  this  will  be  seen  in  the  high  outlay  per  tiuin 
mile  and  per  mile  open  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  de^de.  By  the  year 
189^,  the  lines  were  in  thorough  working  order,  and  have  been  so 
maintained  since  Uiat  date.  The  rolling  stock  has  been  very  greatly 
improired ;  the  tractive  power  of  the  engines  has  been  increased,  and 
types  of  locomotives  adapted  to  the  special  and  general  needs  of  the 
traffic  -ntroduced. 
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Year 

ended 

80th  June. 

Uaintenanoe 
of  Way, 

Worla,and 
BoikUngi. 

Looo- 
motlve 
Power. 

Carriage  and 

Waggon 

Bepeuaand 

BenewalfL 

Traffic 
Expentca. 

Compen- 
ntion. 

Penuona 

and 
Qratuitlei. 

Geoeial 

TMaL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 
£        >         £ 

1806 

474,142 

557,574 

129,188 

506,187 

8,690 

■  •  •  • 

70,885      l,rj8,5I6 

1894 

418,969 

507,649 

127,221 

468,011 

6,186 

10,744 

64,042   il^lJUa 

1896 

399,079 

494,667 

180,776 

441,796 

33,232 

8,446 

50,001   !l,5e7,S8i 

1896 

860,9M 

538,255 

150,073 

487,501 

16,248 

8,878 

60379 

i,mjm 

1897 

658,057 

574,256 

162,886 

444,867 

2.894 

6,206 

68,087 

1,601,218 

1898 

853,969 

507,456 

189,161 

466,546 

8,296 

4.604 

00,675 

1^4,605 

1899 

870,197 

636,146 

141,942 

4n,68C 

6,461 

08.628 

1,090,4^ 

1900 

406,014 

648,767 

169,680 

478,818 

4.164 

4,250 

673t7 

l,769,S9fr 

1901 

484,760 

761,625 

174,478 

637,227 

11,111 

4.764 

09,24« 

2,OI8,«n 

1902 

521,963 

876,582 

184,282 

588,938 

20,284 

6,296 

70,104 

t^m^m 

Per  Train  Mili. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d.      ^ 

d 

1893 

16*16 

17*83 

418 

16-09 

•11 

•  ■  *  • 

2-27 

56-99 

li«4 

14*08 

16iX> 

4*26 

15-88 

•18 

•86 

2-14 

68-29 

1896 

12in 

15*68 

4*13 

13-96 

l^K 

•27 

1*«7 

49-64 

1896 

10*91 

16*58 

4-67 

13-60 

•47 

•12 

1-89 

48-24 

1897 

10*67 

16-95 

4*51 

13-13 

-00 

•15 

1-86 

47-28 

1893 

10-18 

1719 

4-00 

18*11 

•10 

18 

1-76 

46*46 

1899 

10*09 

17-32 

8-87 

12*85 

•14 

•07 

1*78 

46-e; 

1900 

10-96 

17*51 

4*81 

12*92 

•11 

11 

1-83 

47^5 

1901 

10*81 

16-98 

8-89 

11-96 

•26 

•10 

1-65 

46*56 

1902 

1076 

18-04 

3*79 

1213 

42 

1            •« 

1*46 

4671 

Per  Mile  Open. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1898 

204*7 

2408 

55-8 

217-2 

1*6 

•  •  •  • 

ao-0 

750-6 

1894 

172*6 

2091 

52-4 

188-7 

2*1 

4*4 

26-4 

665-7 

1896 

158-9 

196-6 

52-0 

175-6 

13-2 

8-4 

28-4 

6Bri 

1896 

188-6 

210-6 

59-8 

172-9 

60 

1*6 

241 

6irf 

1897 

189-0 

223-0 

59*4 

172*7 

1-1 

2-0 

24*5 

en-T 

189S 

18S-1 

224-7 

52*3 

171*8 

1*8 

1*7 

22*8 

607-2 

1899 

186-9 

284-9 

62*5 

174*4 

2*0 

1*0 

28*6 

6&-2 

1800 

147-9 

286-4 

58-1 

174*5 

1*6 

1-7 

24-7 

644-8 

1901 

174-5 

274-2 

62-8 

198-2 

41 

1-7 

25-0 

785-5 

1902 

179-2 

800-6 

63-2 

202*2   1 

6-9 

2-2     , 

1 

24-1 

778-4 

Interest  returned  on  Capital, 

In  establishing  the  financial  results  of  the  working  of  the  lines  it  is 
the  practice  of  railway  authorities  to  compare  the  net  returns  with 
the  nominal  rate  of  interest  payable  on  the  railway  loans  or  on  the 
public  debt  of  the  state.  An  accurate  comparison  can  only  be  made  by 
taking  the  average  rate  of  interest  payable  on  the  actual  sura  obtained 
by  the  state  for  its  outstanding  loans.  On  this  basis,  the  lines  of 
the  state  have  met  the  interest  on  construction  and  equipment  during 
five  years  only,  viz.,  1881,  1882,  1883,  1899,  and  1901.  In  1901  the 
lines  yielded  a  net  sum  of  £74,000  after  paying  working  expenses, 
interest,  and  all  charges,  but  the  year  1902  showed  a  loss  of  £91,000^ 
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The  following  table  showa  the  average  loss  for  each  year  during  the 
period  1893-1902 :— 


Year. 

Intarert 

returned  on 

OftpltoL 

Actual  lUte  of 
Interest  payable 
on  Outetanding 

AvenjieLoH. 

per  cent. 

percent. 

percent. 

1888 

3-48 

3-88 

0-40 

1894 

.     3*46 

3-89 

0-43 

1895 

3-58 

3-94 

0-36 

1896 

3-44 

3-86 

0-42 

1897 

3-78 

3-81 

003 

1898 

3-74 

3-78 

0-04 

1899 

3-83 

3-76 

•0-08 

1900 

3-e2 

3-76 

014 

1901 

3-93 

374 

•019 

1902 

3-45 

368 

0-23 

*  AverBg«  gain. 

The  fluctuation  of  the  profits  is  partly  owing  to  the  extension  of  the 
lines  in  sparsely-populated  districts  ;  but  as  a  result  of  more  economical 
working  the  returns  are  showing  improvement.  In  this  connection  it 
is  worth  noting  that  there  are  sixteen  branch  lines  on  which  over 
twelve  millions  sterling  have  been  expended  which  do  not  pay  their 
way,  the  loss  on  these  lines  being  about  £'250,000  per  annum. 


Earnings  and  Expenses  per  Mile. 

Two  important  facts  which  demonstrate  the  financial  position  of  the 
railways  and  the  character  of  the  management  are  the  earnings  per 
train  mile  and  per  average  mile  open.  Although  the  returns  now  being 
realised  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  1875,  when  the  net  earnings 
per  train  mile  fell  little  short  of  5'2d.,  and  per  mile  open  of  £775,  the 
earnings,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  the  year  1902,  are  in  every 
way  encouraging.  The  falling  off  in  1902  was  largely  due  to  the 
increased  volume  of  traffic  carried  at  exceptionally  low  rates,  the  aver- 
age revenue  derived  from  all  descriptions  of  merchandise  and  live  stock 
traffic,  exclusive  of  terminal  charges,  having  decreased  from  l-13d.  to 
1  *07d.  per  ton  per  mil&  Under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners  the 
net  return  per  train  mile  has  increased  from  27'4d.  to  28-9d.,  or  5-5 
per  cent, ;  while  per  mile  of  line  open  for  traffic  the  advance  has  been 
from  £374  to  £481,  or  28*6  per  cent.    The  gross  earnings,  expenditure, 
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and  net  earnings  per  train  mile  "for  the  past  ten  years  are  shown  in  llie 


following  table : — 


Year. 

Ot(M8  BarnifiiTi 

Sxpemditure 

Net  Eaniinn 

per  trBin  railc 

4»er  train  mile. 

perttwnmtla. 

d. 

d. 

A. 

1803 

93*60 

55  59 

38-01 

1994 

94*18 

5329 

40*89 

1895 

90*96 

49-54 

41-42 

1896 

87-68 

48  24 

39*44 

1897 

88*99 

4T^ 

41*73 

1698 

87  10 

40*46 

40*64 

1899 

85*72 

46-07 

39*65 

1900 

85*36 

47*76 

37*61 

1901 

79*69 

45-66 

3413 

1902 

75-68 

46*71 

28*87 

The  grass  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  average  mile 
pen  for  the  past  ten  years,  were  as  f<^]ow  : — 


OroM  Eaminfrs 

Expenditure       Net  Eaminn 

Year. 

per  average  mile  per  aveni^  milejper  average  mfle 

open. 

open.         1         open. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1608 

1.264 

760 

514 

1894 

1,159 

656 

603 

1895 

1,144 

623 

521 

1896 

1,114 

613 

501 

1897 

1.171 

622 

549 

1898 

1.138 

607 

631 

1899 

1,163 

625                  538 

1900 

1,153 

645                  508 

1901 

1.286 

735 

551 

1902 

1,259 

778 

481 

In  many  cases  the  railways  of  the  state  pass  through  heavy  and 
mountainous  country,  involving  steep  gradients.  For  the  more  expedi- 
tious and  economical  working  of  the  traffic,  important  deviations  have 
been  and  are  being  carried  out  to  secure  better  grades  and  to  ease  the 
curves.  While  much  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  much  more 
remains  to  be  done,  as  many  of  the  lines  have  been  constructed  with 
an  unusual  proportion  of  steep  gradients,  of  which  the  worst  are  on 
the  trunk  lines,  and  are  so  situated  that  the  whole  of  tbe  traffic  must 
pass  over  them.  In  the  southern  system,  the  line  at  Cooma  reaches  an 
altitude  of  2,659  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  in  the  western,  at  the 
Clarence  station,  Blue  Mountains,  a  height  of  3,668  feet  is  attained : 
while  on  the  no>-thern  line  the  highest  point,  4,471  feet,  is  reached  at 
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'Ben  Lomond  In  no  -other  state  df  the  OosBmonwealth  or  New  Zealand 
do  the  lines  attain  such  an  aMtode.  In  QneenshuDd  the  maxknnm 
height  is  3,008  feet ;  in  Yictana,  2,4^2  feet ;  in  South  Australia,  2,024 
feet;  in  Western  Australia,  1,522  feet;  and  in  New  Zealand,  1,252 
feet  Where  heavy  gradients  prevail,  the  working  expenditure  must 
necessarily  be  heavier  than  in  ihe  states  where  the  surface  configura- 
tion is  more  leveL 

Coaddng  and  Goods  Traffic, 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the 
lines  of  the  state  during  the  year  1881,  and  for  the  last  ten  years, 
together  with  fiie  receipts  from  the  traffic,  and  the  average  receipts 
per  journey : — 


Taw. 

PunengBts 

Reoeiiyte 

fram  GoMdiingr 

Tralllc. 

Av«rAf(e 
BeoelptB  per 

No. 

£ 

1881 

6,907,312 

488,675 

16-97 

1883 

19,932.703 

1,115,042 

13*43 

1894 

19,265,732 

1,047,029 

13-04 

1885 

19,725,418 

1,022,901 

12<45 

1886 

21,005.048 

1,043,922 

11-98 

1897 

22,672,924 

1,098,696 

11-63 

1898 

23.233,206 

1,126,257 

11-63 

1899 

24,726,067 

1,158,198 

11-22 

1900 

26,486,873 

1,227,355 

11  -12 

1901 

29,261,324 

1,370.630 

11-23 

1902 

30,885,214 

1,403,744 

10-91 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  years  1896  to  1902  show  far  larger  numbers 
of  passenger  journeys  than  preceding  years,  but  less  satisfactory  results 
in  the  way  of  average  receipts  per  journey.  This  does  not  so  much 
arise  from  curtailment  of  long-<listance  travelling  as  from  the  change 
of  a  large  body  of  travellers  from  first  to  second  class — a  result  due  to 
diminished  means,  and  doubtless  to  some  extent  to  the  more  comfortable 
carriages  now  provided  for  second-class  passengers.  A  return  to  pros- 
perous times  should  show  an  increase  in  first-class  travellers,  but  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  removal  of  the  original  impelling  cause  is 
not  followed  by  a  return  to  previous  habits,  so  that  the  railways  may 
iidt<  altogether  recover  the  revenue  lost  by  the  change  on  the  part  of 
the  travelling  public. 
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The  amount  of  goods  tonnage  for  the  year  1881,  and  from  1893  to 
1902  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Tear. 

Tonnage  of  Goods  and 
Uve  Stock. 

Tarningi 

tons. 

£ 

1881 

2,033,850 

965,551 

1893 

3,773,843 

1,812,014 

1894 

3,493,919 

1,766,512 

1895 

4,075,093 

1,855,903 

1896 

3,953,575 

1,776,485 

1897 

4,567,041 

1,916,046 

1898 

4,630,564 

1,900,481 

1899 

5,248,320 

1,987,075 

1900 

5,531,511 

1,936,217 

1901 

6,398.2-27 

2,203,249 

1902 

6,467,652 

2,264,942 

The  subdivision  of  the  tonnage  of  goods  and  live  stock  for  the  jear 
ended  30th  June,  1902,  into  a  general  classification  is  set  forth  in  the 
subjoined  statement.  Particulars  of  the  tonnage  are  given  under  nine 
broad  classes,  while  the  table  also  shows  the  average  distance  goods 
of  each  class  were  carried,  and  the  average  earnings  per  ton  per  mile. 
The  last  figure,  however,  does  not  include  the  terminal  charges,  which 
would  probably  increase  the  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  by  about  0'20d., 
from  l'07d.  to  l'27d.  The  "miscellaneous"  traffic  comprises  timber, 
bark,  agricultural  and  vegetable  seeds,  in  5-ton  lots  ;  firewood,  in  5  ton 
lots  ;  bricks,  drain  pipes,  and  various  other  good&  "  A  "  and  ''  B " 
classes  consist  of  lime,  fruit,  vegetables,  hides,  tobacco  leaf,  lead  and 
silver  ore,  caustic  soda  and  potash,  cement,  copper  ingots,  fat  and  tallow, 
mining  machinery,  ore  tailings,  leather,  agricultural  implements  in  5  ton 
lots ;  and  various  other  goods. 


Deacription  of  TrafRc. 


Tons  carried. 


Average 

nnmber  of 

miles  each  tun 

of  truffle  is 

carried. 


Eamiasa 

per  ton 

per  mile. 


Coal ,  coke,  and  shale    

Firewood 

3,520,027 
215,655 

mAes.                  d. 
2193               0-51 
27 -a^                0-76 

Grain,  flour,  &c 

Hay,  straw,  and  chaff 

Miscellaneous 

387,720          233-80 
245,574    ;      201-83 
613,125             6*2-02 

0-44 

0-36 
0-72 

Wool     

Live  stock  

105,252 
238,668 

26153       ;         1-98 
228*43               1*66 

"A  "and  "B"  classes 

All  other  ffoods 

572,497 
266,459 

96-67               116 
143-66                3*30 

Terminal  charges  

6,163,977 

•••••• 

70*87 

1-07 
0180 

Total    

6,163,977 

70*87 

1-27 
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'The  charge  for  carrying  goods  one  mile  along  the  lines  of  the  state  in 
1872  was  3*6(1.  per  ton,  while  after  an  interval  of  thirty  years,  it  has 
fallen  to  1  *27d.  The  decrease,  however,  is  to  some  extent  more  apparent 
than  real,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  a  more  extensive  development  of 
the  mineral  traffic  than  of  the  carriage  of  general  merchandise  ;  but, 
when  due  allowance  has  been  made  on  this  score,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  benefit  to  the  general  producer  and  consumer  has  been  very  sub- 
stantial, and  it  may  safely  be  taken  as  indicating  generally  the 
lessened  cost  of  carriage  to  persons  forwarding  goods  by  rail. 

Victoria. 

Railway  operations  in  Victoria  began  with  the  opening  of  the  line 
from  Flinders-street,  Melbourne,  to  Port  Melbourne.  In  the  early 
years  the  lines  constructed  were  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis,  and  up  to  the  year  1865,  that  is  in  ten  years,  only  274 
miles  were  laid  down ;  during  the  next  decennial  period  a  further 
length  of  312  miles  was  constructed.  As  in  the  case  of  other  states, 
more  energy  was  manifested  during  the  decade  ended  1885,  when  no 
less  than  1,092  miles  were  constructed  ;  during  the  next  ten  years  the 
rate  of  progress  was  maintained,  and  a  further  length  of  1,444  miles 
was  opened.  The  length  of  line  open  for  traffic  on  30th  June,  1902, 
was  3,302^  miles,  upon  which  the  sum  of  £40,613,784  has  been  expended 
for  construction  and  equipment,  or  an  average  of  £12,298  per  mile. 

The  railways  of  the  state  are  grouped  under  seven  systems — the 
Northern,  North-Eastern,  Eastern,  South-Eastem,  North- Western, 
South- Western,  and  Suburban  lines.  The  Northern  system  extends 
from  Melbourne  to  Echuca ;  the  North-Eastem  stretches  from  Ken- 
sington to  Wodonga,  and  is  the  main  line  connecting  Melbourne  with 
Sydney  ;  the  Eastern  connects  Prince's  Bridge,  Melbourne,  with 
Baimsdale ;  the  South-Eastem  runs  from  Lyndhurst  to  Port  Albert ; 
the  North- Western,  joining  Laverton  with  Serviceton,  is  the  main  line 
connecting  Melbourne  with  Adelaide ;  the  South- Western  runs  from 
Breakwater  to  Port  Fairy  ;  and  the  suburban  system  makes  provision 
for  the  requirements  of  the  population  within  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  metropolis.  Included  in  the  seven  systems  are 
no  less  than  ninety  main,  branch,  and  connecting  lines.  With  the 
exception  of  the  eastern  and  extreme  north-western  portions  of  the 
state,  where  settlement  is  sparse,  the  railway  facilities  provided  are 
in  advance  of  those  of  any  other  state,  in  so  far  as  the  length  of  the 
line  open  for  traffic  is  concerned. 

Victoria,  in  1883,  was  the  first  state  of  the  group  to  adopt  the 
system  of  placing  the  management  and  maintenance  of  the  railways 
under  the  control  of  three  Commissioners.  From  the  1st  February, 
1884,  to  the  end  of  1891  the  construction  as  well  as  the  working  of  the 
lines  was  vested  in  this  body  ;  but  on  the  1st  January,  1892,  the  duty 
of  construction  was  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Land  and  Works  under 
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the  j>Tovkknia  cf  the  <"  RaQways  Act,  1891."     Daring  1S96 
mi  cenuBMsiofBeni  was  redoeed  to  ene. 
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Revenue  and  Wcrkifig  Ea^penaeg. 

The  net  earnings,  that  is  the  eani  available  to  meet  interest  <kua^ 
during  the  last  decennial  period,  are  she^m  in  the  fellowing  tabic : — 


Tesr. 

1 

jChnonEarnlxigB. 

1 

Working 

Net  CarnlngB. 

PnnKN^lon  of 

Wotkkv 
■    CicpeiiMOto 

'  Graoi  Eantiofc*. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

percent. 

1893 

2,925,948 

1,857,291 

1,068,657 

63-48 

1894 

2,7S6,lfl9 

1,651,186 

1,074.973 

60-57 

lg05 

2,581,591 

1,547,698 

1,033,883 

69-96 

1896 

2,491,392 

1,551,433 

849,959 

64-«l 

1897 

2,615,935 

1,568,365 

1,047,570 

59-95 

1898 

2,608,896 

1,649,793 

959,103 

63-24 

1899 

2.873,729 

1.797,725 

1,076.004 

62-55 

1900 

^,085,162 

1,962,540 

1,122,622 

62  89 

1901 

3,3.T7,797 

2.075,239 

1/262,558 

6217 

1902 

3,367,843 

2,166,118 

1,201,725 

€4-31 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  gross  earnings  for  the  closing  year  oC 
t^  decade  are  laq^r  than  those  of  the  opening  year,  and  the  net 
<)amuigsfor  1902  dtiow  a  decided  improvement  over  those  of  the  yetf 
189^^,  while  the  proportion  of  working  expenses  to  groes  earnings  was 
4!ilso  slightly  larger  during  the  former  year.     The  intervening  years 
i^how  siinOar  fluctuations  to  those  of  the  other  states  comprised  within 
the  Commonwealth,  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  among  the  prmcipal  d. 
which  arc — ^the  financial  crisis,  the  drought  that  has  uniformly  affscted 
the   whole   of   Australasia  for   some  years  past,  and  the  fact  that 
Victoria  adopted  the  construction  of  a  number  of  brandi  '^oockapur'* 
lines,  which  had  to  be  worked  at  absolute  loss.     In  many  instances  the 
lines  did  not  even  pay  working  expenses,  apart  from  interest.     Con- 
tinued losses  resulted  in  the  closing  to  traffic  of  some  of  these  lines 
during  1896  and  subsequent  years,  and  the  Report  for  the  year  ended 
730th  June,  1902,  shows  that  the  average  loss  per  annom  on  non-paying 
lines  is  £-294,697.     Notwithstanding  the  fall  in  1902,  the  net  revenue 
•«how8  a  gradual  tendency  to  improvement  during  the  last  seven  yea». 
the  fall  in  1898  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year  being  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  1897  the  receipts  were  swollen  by  the  exceptional  traiSe 
< occasioned  by  the  Jubilee  celebrations.    In  1898  additional  expenditnre, 
Arising  from  increases  of  pay  to  the  lower-grade  employees,  and  from 
improvements  and  renewals  of  permanent-way  wtMrks  and  rolling  sto^ 
caused  a  large  inflation  in  working  expenses.    The  proportion  of  working 
<*xpenses  to  gross  earning  shows  a  decided  improvement  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1 902 ;  and  notwithstanding  extensive  renewals  of  way,  repairs  and 
renewals  of  stock,  the  payment  of  increments  to  employees,  the  heavy 
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compensation  for  settlement  of  claims  for  personal  injury,  and  the  extra. 
price  paid  for  ooal  under  new  oontra^ts^  this  figure  now  stands  oai3r 
slightly  higher  than  it  did  at  the  commeneement  at  the  deeennial  periodL 

The  necessity  for  reducing  expenditure  has  received  serious  considera- 
tion, and,  as  a  consequence,  it  has  been  determined  to  bring  about  a 
considerable  reduction  in  train  mileage,  a  curtailment  in  the  amount  of 
leave  allowed  to  the  staff,  payment  for  overtime  at  ordinary  rates^  reduc- 
tion of  travelling  expenses,  diminution  of  expenditure  on  general  stores,, 
and  placing  the  whole  of  the  daily  paid  employees  on  short  tine*  It  i& 
eatimated  that  an  approximate  saving  of  .£180,000  will  thereby  result. 

Great  care  seems,  to  have  been  taken  to  keep  down  Hxe  working- 
expenses  during  the  first  four  years  of  the  decade  shown  in  the  following 
analysis  of  the  working  expenditure  of  Victorian  railways,  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  over  £200,000  per  annum  was  made  in  spite  of  an  addition  of  20O 
mUes  to  the  length  of  line  in  operation.  After  1896  concessions  in  the 
way  of  salary  or  wages  were  made  to  the  staff,  amounting  to  £35,000 
iiil897,and£66,312inthefollowingyear.  Inl899and  1900 additional 
concessions  were  made,  involving  an  annual  expenditure  of  £41,000. 

The  following  .analysis,  which  is  on.  the  same  boflis  aa  that  already 
given  for  New  South  Wales,  gives  the  detfdls  of  the  expenditure  during 
the  ten  years.  It  will  be  observed  thai:  there  is  an  expenditure  of 
£93,744  per  annum  on  pennons  and  gratuities.  The  charges  for  this- 
service  for  New  South  Wales  amount  to  £6,296,  and  in  none  of  the 
other  raOway  systems  is  there  any  like  expenditura 


Year 

ended  30th 
Jane. 

Miuntanance 

ofWfty, 
Works,  and 
Buildings. 

T.^.        Carriage 

TnXBiO    Gompen- 
Expenaea    sation. 

r 

Pengione 

and 
GratuitiM. 

Qeneral 
Charges. 

Total. 

1808 
1804 
18a5 
1806 
1807 
1803 
1800 
1000 
1001 
1002 

£ 
827,060 
320,081 
881,108 
885,848 
881,208 
406,887 
480, 70S 
496.450 
618,488 
501^038 

£ 
607,702 
528,300 
478,480 
450,480 
451,648 
460.002 
502,768 
687,340 
646,102 
710,106 

£ 
127.681 
104,050 
80.120 
07.853 
101.046 
111.118 
130.650 
142,-6S0 
147,153 
145,850 

£ 
668.717 
562,226 
514,131 
486,488 
407,080 
526.058 
546,754 
564,006. 
600,000 
640,442 

£ 
6,483 
4,316 
6,806 
7,321 
4,080 
7,802 
3,611 
6.862 
7,045 
31,146 

£ 
67,620 
03,620 
84,600 
04,006 
88»068 
88,720 
81,284 
06,288 
00,448 
03,741 

£ 
61,270 
37,084 
43,486 
40,204 
47,001 
61,281 
51,862 
57,003 
56,018 
48,385 

£ 
1,857,201 
1,661,186^ 
1,547.608 
1,561,43$ 
1,568,865 
1,640,703 
1,707,725 
1,002,54(» 
2,075,280 
2,166,118 

Fkb  Tbaiv  Mils. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1S06 

730 

13-64 

2-84 

14*80 

-14 

1:61 

1-14 

41 -8& 

1S04 

7*60 

12-80 

2-46 

18-80 

•10 

2-21 

-80 

30-06 

1806 

8-31 

12-00 

2-« 

12*00 

•17 

a^u 

1-00 

88*81^ 

1806 

0-77 

12-08 

2-60 

12-00 

-10 

2-68 

1-82 

41-48. 

180T 

0-02 

11-74 

2-66 

12-08 

•12 

218 

1-26 

40*70' 

uoa 

10<e2 

11-06 

2-80 

18-60 

•20 

2:17 

'    las. 

ifSS^ 

1800 

lJ-88 

12-42 

3-28 

18-51 

•00 

2-01 

1-28 

44-42 

1800 

11 -94 

U-70 

8^ 

18-41 

•» 

2-C0 

i-dft 

4517 

l»l 

11-26 

11-02 

810 

18-21 

•17 

l.'OO 

131 

46 -01 

1002 

10*68 

15-10 

300 

> 

13-62 

•66 

liW 

•02 

46'0» 
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Year 

«oded80th 

Jane. 


Maintenance 

of  Way, 
Works,  and 
Buildings. 


Looo- 
motive 
Power. 


Carriage 

and  Waggon 

Bepairaiuid 

Renewals. 


Tnfllo 
Expenses. 


Cknnpen< 
satioo. 


Pensions 

and 
Gratuities 


Oeneml 
Charges. 


TotaL 


PXB  MiLB  OpSN. 


1808 
18M 

1886 
1896 
1887 
1896 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

111-8 

207-5 

48-4 

227-9 

2-2 

28-1 

17-4 

107-7 

177-2 

84-9 

188-0 

1-6 

81-1 

12-6 

107-4 

155-1 

28-9 

166*8 

2-2 

27*6 

14-1 

117-2 

144-8 

81 -2 

156-9 

2-4 

80-8 

15-S 

122-0 

144*4 

82-6 

159  0 

1-6 

26-9 

15-3 

130-9 

147-2 

85-6 

168-7 

2-6 

26-6 

16-4 

154-0 

leiH) 

41-9 

1751 

1-2 

26-0 

16-6 

166-5 

168-7 

44-g 

177  8 

2-1 

29-9 

17-9 

100-6 

200-2 

45-6 

188D 

2-2 

28-Q 

17  4 

153*8 

217-6 

44-5 

196-2 

9-6 

28-7 

18-3 

S6S-6 

5<R-0 
4071 
501-7 
5S8-1 
S75-8 
607-2 
•«2'« 
063:5 


Interest  returned  on  Capital. 

Continuing  the  basis  adopted  in  the  case  of  New  South  Wales  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  absolute  interest  paid  on  the  loans  oi  the 
state  and  comparing  this  with  the  net  earnings,  the  following  taUe 
furnishes  a  review  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  shows  the  average  loss 
for  each  year  of  the  period  : — 


Year. 

Interest 

returned  on 

Capital. 

Actual  Bate  of 

Interest 

payable  on 

Outstanding 

Loans. 

Average  Loss. 

1893 

percent. 

2-87 

percent. 
4-01 

percent. 
1-14 

1894 

2-88 

4-04 

116 

1895 

2-73 

3-96 

1-23 

1896 

2^ 

3-98 

1-74     • 

1897 

2-74 

3-96 

122 

1898 

2-49 

3-93 

1-44 

1899 

2-76 

3-83 

1-08 

1900 

2-83 

3-S9 

106 

1901 

3-14 

3-76 

0-62 

1902 

2-96 

3-72 

076 

The  earnings  of  the  Victorian  lines  are  largely  reduced  bj  the 
necessity  of  working  fifty-two  of  the  lines  upon  which  there  is  an 
annual  loss  of  £294,697.  The  fluctuations  in  net  profits  are  due  to 
the  opening  of  new  lines  in  sparsely-settled  districts  and  the  eflect  of 
the  drought  upon  the  trafSc.  A  gradual  improvement  is,  howerer, 
manifest  in  the  returns  of  the  past  seven  years,  and  the  concluding 
jear  shows  a  slight  increase  over  the  opening  one  of  the  period. 
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Earnings  and  Expenses  per  Mile, 

While  the  present  returns  bear  no  comparison  with  those  of  1872, 
when  the  net  earnings  per  train  mile  were  73*29d.  and  per  mile  open 
J£l,342y  they  show  a  decided  improvement  per  train  mile  on  the  figures 
for  1893,  and  the  net  earnings  per  mile  oi)en  are  a  trifle  higher  than 
those  shown  for  that  year.  The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net 
earnings  per  train  mile  for  the  past  ten  years  are  set  forth  in  the 
following  table : — 


Year. 

Oron  Earnings 
per  train  mile. 

Expenditure 
per  tndn  mile. 

Net  EamlnffB 
per  train  mile. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1893 

8617 

41-36 

23-81      ' 

1894 

64-49 

3905 

25-44 

1895 

64-76 

38-82 

25-94 

1896 

6411 

41-43 

22-68 

1897 

6803 

40-79 

27-24 

1898 

67  77 

42-85 

24-92 

1899 

71-00 

44-42 

26-58 

1900 

^1-83 

4517 

26-66 

1901 

72-39 

45-01 

27-38 

1902 

71-63 

46-06 

25-57 

The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  average  mile 
open  for  the  past  ten  years  were  as  follow  : — 


Year. 


I  Oroev  Earnings 

per  averaice 
j     mile  open. 


Expenditure 

per  average 

mile  open. 


Net  Earnings 

per  average 

mile  open. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1893 

998 

633 

365 

1894 

914 

553 

361 

1895 

837 

502 

335 

1896 

769 

497 

272 

1897 

837 

501 

336 

1898 

835 

528 

307 

1899 

920 

576 

344 

1900 

949 

597 

352 

1901 

1,034 

642 

392 

1902 

1,031 

663 

368 

Hie  tables  indicate  that  while  the  gross  earnings  are  gradually 
improving,  the  strictest  economy  will  be  necessary  in  the  matter  of 
expenditure,  for  the  improvement  in  the  revenue  has  so  far  been  almost 
wholly  neutralized  by  an  increase  in  the  working  expenses. 
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CocuJdnff  and  Ooodi.  Troffia^ 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the 
lines  of  the  state  durihg  the  year  1881,  and  for  each  of  the  last  ten 
years,  with  the  receipts  from  coaching  traffic  and  the  average  receiptB 
per  journey : — 


Yean 

csuried. 

BeoeiptB  from 

CkMcliinflr 
Traffic 

Avenge 

Reoeipto 

per  journ^. 

No. 

£ 

d. 

1881 

18,964,214 

770,617 

976 

1803 

46,520,784 

1,508)867 

7-78 

V 

1894 

40,880,378 

1,359,675 

7-98 

1805 

40,210,733 

1,259^609 

7-51 

1896 

40,993,798 

1,264^219 

7-40 

1807 

42,263,638 

1,328^687 

7-56 

1898 

43,090,749 

1«325,062 

7-38 

1809 

45,805,043 

1,372^000 

719 

1900 

40,332,899 

1,469,910 

715 

1901 

54,704,062 

1,025,903 

7  18 

1902 

57,466,077 

1,648,381 

689 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the  railways  of  Victoria  reached 
its  maximum  in  1890,  when  no  less  than  58,951,796  persons  made 
use  of  the  lines.  The  reaction  following  on  the  banking  crises  of  1893 
considerably  affected  the  traffic,  and  in  1895  the  number  of  passengers 
was  reduced  to  40,210,733;  a  gradual  improvement  has  since,  however, 
been  manifest  in  the  returns.  Victoria  occupies  the  leading  position 
among  the  states  as  regards  the  number  of  passengers  carried,  the  latest 
figures  being  as  follow  : — New  South  Wales,  30,886,214  ;  Victoria, 
57,465,077  ;  Queensland,  4,636,174  ;  South  Austndia»  including  the 
Northern  Territory,  9,500,977  ;  Western  Australia,  8,158,299  ;  Tas- 
mania, 777,445  ;  and  New  Zealand,  7,356,136.  The  superiority  of  the 
Victorian  figures  results  from  the  large  number  of  paawngers  carried  on 
the  suburban  railways,  the  Melbourne  system  effectively  serving  the 
population  within  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  centre,  and 
carrying  upwards  oi  90  per  cent  of  the  total  pasaengank  The  magni- 
tude of  the  suburban  traffic  is  evidenced  by  the  ^t  that  the  average 
receipts-  per  journey  during  the  last  year  are  shown  to  be  6-89d«,  as 
against  lO'Old.  in  New  South  Wales  \  26'59d.  in  Qoeenaland ;  9-41d. 
in  South  Australia,  including  Northern  Territory- ;  12?65d.  in  Western 
Australia ;  24'18d.  in  Tasmania;  and  18*78d.  in  New  Zeidand. 
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The  amount  of  goods  and  live  stock  tonnage  in  1881,  and  for  each 
of  the  ten  years  from  1893  to  1902,  with  the  earnings  therefrom,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : — 


• 

ToniMge  of  Goods 

Year. 

and 
livestock. 

Earnings. 

Tons. 

£ 

1881 

1,366,608 

894,592 

1803 

2,568,378 

1,417,081 

1894 

2,455,811 

1,366,484 

1895 

2,435.857 

1,321,982 

1896 

2,163,722 

1,137,173 

1897 

2,383,445 

1,287,248 

1898 

2,408,666 

1,283,834 

1899 

2,779,748 

1,501,729 

1900 

2,998,303 

1,555,252 

1901 

3,381,860 

1,711,894 

1902 

3,433,627 

1,719.462 

The  table  indicates  a  gradual  increase  in  the  tonnage  carried  and 
earnings  therefrom  during  the  last  seven  years.  The  figures  for  1902 
must  be  considered  highly  satisfactory,  especially  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  harvest  conditions  generally  were  not  so  good  as  in  the  preced- 
ing year.  Particulars  of  the  subdivision  of  the  tonnage  of  goods  and 
live  stock  into  a  general  classification  are  not  available,  and  no  informa- 
tion is  furnished  that  will  admit  of  a  comparison  being  made  in  order 
to  determine  how  far  the  cost  of  carriage  per  mile  has  been  reduced 
during  the  period  under  review. 

Queensland. 

The  progress  of  railway  construction  ia  Queensland  for  the  first  ten 
years  after  the  opening  of  the  Ipswich  to  Grandchester  line  was  some- 
what slow,  only  268  miles  having  been  constructed.  In  the  decade 
ending  in  1885,  more  energy  was  displayed,  inasmuch  as  a  further  length 
of  1,167^  miles  was  constructed,  and  during  the  quinquennial  periods 
ending  in  1890  and  1895,  further  lengths  of  7 12  and  250  miles  were  con- 
structed. The  length  of  line  open  on  30th  June,  1902,  was  2,801  miles,, 
and  the  amount  expended  thereon  for  construction  and  equipment  was 
£20,119,143,  or  at  the  rate  of  £7,182  per  mile. 

The  railways  of  the  state  may  be  grouped  into  three  divisions,  com- 
prising eight  systems.     Tlie  southern  division  extends  from  Brisbane  to  - 
Wallangarra  in  a  southerly  direction,  to  Cunnamulla  in  a  westerly 
direction,  and  to  Gladstone  northerly  along  the  coast,  and  has  fifteen, 
branch  lines  connected  with  it.     The  central  division  extends  from 
Archer  Park  to  Longreach,  and  has  ^ve  branch  lines  connected  with  it. 
The  northern  division  comprises  the  line  from  Mackay  to  Eton  and! 
Mirani ;  the  line  from  Bowen  to  Wangaratta  ;  the  line  from  Townsville* 
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to  Winiom,  with  a  branch  to  Ravenswood  ;  the  line  from  Oairm  to 
Mai'eeba  ;  the  line  frcmi  €kx>ktown  to  Lania ;  and  the  line  from  Nomaii- 

ton  to  Croydon. 

For  many  years  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  control  of  the 
railways  were  canied  out  by  a  branch  of  the  Public  Works  Office,  and 
.subsequently  by  a  separate  Ministerial  Department  with  a  Secretair 
responsible  to  Parliament  and  administering  the  details  of  the  office 
in  a  manner  similar  to  any  other  Crown  Minister.  The  **  Railways 
Act  of  1888,"  however,  while  leaving  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the 
Department,  vested  the  construction,  management,  and  control  of  all 
Govei*nment  railways  in  three  Commissioners,  of  whom  one  was  to  be 
Chief  Commissioner.  The  number  was  subsequently  reduced  to  two,  and 
later  a  single  commissioner  was  appointed  holding  the  authority  formerly 
vested  in  the  three.  In  undertaking  railway  construction  the  State  is 
guided  by  other  considerations  than  those  which  would  direct  the  action 
of  private  investors,  and  is  content,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  recoup  the 
expenditure  in  an  indirect  form.  The  disastrous  result  of  the  continued 
drought  has  operated  against  successful  management  during  recent 
years,  and  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  interest  returned 
on  capital  expenditure  during  the  past  two  years  does  not  compare 
favourably  with  the  previous  years,  a  policy  of  stringent  economy  in  to 
be  pursued  in  the  management  of  the  railways,  and  the  rates  and  furs 
have  been  increased  with  the  object  of  reducing  the  deficit. 

Revenue  and  Working  Expenses, 

The  net  sum  available  to  meet  interest  charges  during  the  last 
decennial  period  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Year. 

Qro98 
Earnings. 

Worlt!n|r 
Expenses. 

Net 

Earnings. 

Proportion  of 

Working 

Expenses  to 

OrossBHmiqgB. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

percent. 

1803 

1,022,677 

638,889 

383,788 

62-47 

1894 

955,747 

598,403 

357,344 

62^1 

1895 

1,025,512 

581,973 

443,539 

5675 

1896 

1,085,494 

644,362 

441,132 

59-36 

1607 

1.179.273 

684,146 

405,127 

56-01 

1898 

1,215.811 

686,066 

529,745 

56-4S 

1899 

1,373,475 

784,811 

588,604 

67-14 

1900 

1,464,399 

948,691 

515,708 

64-78 

1901 

1,316,936 

1,057.981 

258,055 

80-34 

1902 

1,882,179 

992.751 

389,428 

71-82 
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With  the  exception  of  the  last  two  years  the  foregoiug  table  shows  a 
gradual  tendraicy  for  earaings  to  increase^  but  there  have  been  coDstder- 
«ble  fluctuations  in  the  proportion  of  working  expenses  to  gross 
earnings.  The  net  earnings  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1900,  were 
^5*22  per  cent,  of  the  total  earnings,  as  against  36*33  per  cent,  when  the 
railways  were  placed  under  their  present  control.  It  will  bo  observed 
that  the  result  seousred  for  that  year  is  considerably  lower  than  those 
of  the  preoeding  two  years,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  railways  were 
compelled  to  carry  very  large  numbers  of  starving  stock  and  large 
•quantities  of  fodder  at  unremunerative  rates.  There  were  also  heavy 
•disburaements  to  replace  and  increase  the  stock  of  locomotives,  and 
in  carrying  out  woms  which,  though  improving  the  equipment  of  the 
railwayB  and  ensuring  safe  running,  have  not  been  of  a  reproductive 
character,  while  during  the  year  substantial  increases  in  pay  were 
•conceded  to  all  classes  of  railway  employees.  There  was  consequently 
«  large  increase  in  expenditure  which  was  not  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding improvement  in  the  earnings.  For  the  year  ended  30th 
June,  1901,  the  revenue  from  passenger  traffic  showed  a  substantial 
increase ;  the  decrease  in  earnings  shown  in  the  preceding  table  was 
entirely  due  to  the  loss  of  live  stock  by  drought  and  consequent 
stoppage  of  station  improvements,  and  to  the  necessity  of  carrying 
starving  stock  and  fodder  at  merely  nominal  rates.  Tho  net  earnings 
for  the  year  were  thus  reduced  to  19*66  per  cent,  of  the  total  earnings. 
A  slight  improvement  in  the  net  earnings  was  manifested  in  the  year 
ended  30th  June,  1902,  the  percentage  gained  being  28*18  of  the  total 
earnings.  Deapite  a  shrinkage  in  the  traffic  the  receipts  show  a  slight 
improvement  consequent  on  the  increase  of  rates  and  fares.  Working 
expenses  have  been  curtailed  by  a  ixxiuction  in  the  train  mileage*  and 
by  the  exercise  of  stringent  economy  in  administration,  and  with  the 
return  of  favourable  seasons  it  is  hoped  that  more  satisfactory  results 
will  be  secured. 

An  analysis  of  the  working  expenses  of  the  Queensland  railways  for 
the  ten  years,  1893-1902,  is  given  below.  Taking  the  first  year  with 
the  last  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
total  cost,  as  well  as  in  the  rate  per  train  mile  and  per  mile  of  line 
open.  In  1899  the  expenditure  per  train  mile  haid  been  reduced 
to  32*35d.,  as  compared  with  40-82d.  in  1893  and  42'05d.  in 
1902.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  expenditure  for  1899  had 
been  reduced  below  the  point  of  safety  and  some  services  had  been 
starved,  and  this  necesitated  in  the  following  years  an  abnormal 
expenditure  in  regard  to  improvements  of  the  looomotive,  oarriage 
and  waggon  stock,  and  for  bringing  the  equipment  generally  up 
to  a  better  standard  to  ensure  the  safe  working  of  the  lines.  In 
1901  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  money  expended  on  re- 
laying and  other  heavy  works,  similar  expenditure,  or,  oA  least, 
expenditure  on  so  large  a  scale,  will  not,  of  course,  be  needed  for 
4KnDe  little  time. 
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Mainteiwnoe 

Oarria^and 

Year  ended 

of  Way. 

Locomotive 

WaipgoD 
Repairs  and 

Traflic 

General 

TMaL 

30th  June. 

Works,  and 

Power. 

Expensea. 

Chaiipaa. 

Baildingi. 

Renewals. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1893 

273,403 

149,892 

31,783 

157,806 

26,005 

638,889 

1804 

251,946 

139,231 

31,201 

150,046 

25,980 

598,403 

1895 

233,772 

141,568 

33,702 

144,483 

28,448 

681,973 

1896 

248,468 

172,373 

34,936 

161,656 

26,929 

644,3(B 

1897 

271,602 

184,817 

37,714 

164,097 

25.916 

684,146 

1898. 

261,706 

186,226 

38,719 

172,503 

26,912 

686,066 

1899 

289,005 

225,033 

45,462 

196,680 

28,631 

784,811 

1900 

335,777 

302,752 

56,256 

221,640 

32,266 

948,601 

1901 

401,013 

322,879 

68,088 

229,902 

36,099 

1,057,981 

1902 

348,185 

317,540 

67,314 

223,321 

36,391 

992,751 

Per  Traik  Mile. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

1 

d. 

d. 

T 

d. 

.1893 

17-47 

9-58 

2-as 

10-08 

1-66 

,      40-82 

1894 

16-89 

9-33 

2-10 

1006 

1-74 

'      4012 

1895 

14-32 

8-67 

207 

.  8-85 

1-74 

35-65 

1896 

1257 

8-72 

1-77 

8-18 

136 

32-60 

1897 

13-20 

8-98 

1-83 

7-97 

1*26 

33-24 

1898 

12-54 

8-92 

1-86 

8-27 

1-29 

32-88 

1899 

11-91 

9-28 

1-87 

811 

1-18 

32  35 

1900 

12-54 

11-31 

210 

8-28 

1*20 

35-43 

1901 

16-63 

13-39 

2-82 

9-53 

1-50 

43-87 

1902 

14-75 

13-45 

2-85 

946 

1-54 

42-05 

Per  Mile  Open. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

£ 

1893 

115-8 

63-6 

13-4 

66*8 

11-0 

270-5 

1894 

106  0 

58-6 

131 

63-1 

10-9 

2517 

1895 

98-3 

69-5 

14-2 

60-7 

11-9 

244-6 

1896 

104-3 

723 

14-7 

67-8 

n-3 

270-4 

1897 

111-9 

76-2 

15-5 

67-6 

10-7 

281-9 

1898 

101-2 

72-0 

150 

66-7 

10-4 

265-3 

1899 

106-5 

82-9 

16-8 

725 

10*6 

289-3 

1900 

1201 

108-3 

201 

79-3 

11-5 

339-S 

1901 

143-1 

115-3 

24-3 

821 

12-9 

377-7 

1902 

124-3 

113-4 

24-0 

79-8 

13-0 

354-5 
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Interest  returned  on  Capital, 

The  financial  results  of  the  working  of  the  lines  are  exhibited  in  the 
following  table  which  covers  a  period  of  ten  years  : — 


Tear. 

InterMt 

returned  on 

OiplUL 

Actual  Rate  of 
Intereet  payable 
on  Outstanding 

Averaife  Loss. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

percent. 

1803 

2.37 

417 

1-80 

1804 

2*18 

417 

1-00 

1806 

268 

4*16 

1-48 

1806 

2*63 

4*00 

1-46 

1807 

2-87 

404 

1-17 

1808 

2-02 

404 

1-12 

1800 

315 

4-00 

0-85 

1000 

2-67 

4-02 

1*35 

1001 

1-31 

308 

2-67 

1002 

103 

304 

2-01 

A  fair  proportion  of  the  railway  construction  of  recent  years  has 
been  in  country  of  a  purely  pastoral  character,  and  it  is  manifest  that 
a  sufficient  traffic  to  prove  remunerative  cannot  be  looked  for  immediately 
from  localities  possessed  of  only  a  scattered  and  limited  population ; 
but  it  is  confidently  expected  that  these  lines  will  ultimately  pay  interest 
on  cost  of  construction.  Unfortunately,  Queensland  in  common  with 
the  other  provinces,  suffers  from  the  construction  of  lines  of  railway  not 
w^arranted  by  existing  or  prospective  traffic,  and  which  will  always  be 
a  handicap  to  successful  management. 


EamiiigB  and  Expenses  per  MUe, 

While  the  results  now  secured  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of 
1880,  when  the  net  earnings  per  train  mile  were  a  little  over  43d.,  and 
per  mile  open  ^222,  a  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  is  disclosed  by  a  review 
of  the  figures  shown  for  earnings  in  the  subjoined  tables.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  net  earnings  per  train  mile,  as  well  as  the  net  return  for 
each  mile  of  line  open,  have,  except  in  the  last  three  years,  been  fairly 
well  sustained.     The  fall  in  1000,  1001,  and  1002,  as  compared  with 
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the  previous  three  years,  is  doe  to  the  f«ct  thmi  the  continuance  of  tlie 
drought  and  the  consequent  loss  in  sheep  have  operated  against  the 
revenue  from  the  carriage  of  wool,  while  the  increased  traffic  which 
was  obtained  consisted  lai^ely  of  the  removal  of  starving  atock  from 
and  the  carriage  of  fodder  to  drought*  stricken  districts,  a  class  of 
traffic  which  had  to  be  undertaken  at  unremunerative  rates.  The  gross 
earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  train  mile  for  the  past  ten 
years  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Year. 

Gross  Earnings 
per  tndn  mile. 

Expenditure 
per  train  mile. 

KetEarain^ 
pOT  train  mile. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1893 

65-35 

40-82 

24  53 

1894 

6418 

40-12 

24-06 

1895 

62-82 

35-65 

2717 

1896 

54*91 

3260 

2231 

1897 

57-30 

33-24 

24-06 

1898 

58-27 

32-88 

25  39 

1899 

56-62 

32-35 

94^ 

1900 

54-69 

35-43 

1926 

1901 

54*61 

43-87 

10-74 

1902 

58-54 

42^5 

1649 

Hie  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  avenge  mile 
open  for  the  past  ten  years  were  as  follow :«-» 


'Oroea  Atmlngi 

Ezpenditnre 

Net  BaniiBKi 

Tear. 

per  aversgv 

per  aveeane 

per  wem^e 

mile  open. 

mile  open. 

mDeopen. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1803 

428 

270 

158 

1894 

402 

251 

151 

1895 

431 

244 

187 

1896 

455 

270 

185 

1897 

486 

281 

205 

189S 

470 

265 

205 

1899 

506 

289 

217 

1900 

523 

339 

184 

1901 

470 

377 

93 

1902 

493 

354 

139 
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Coaching  and  Goods  Trajfic. 

Hie  nvmber  of  passengers  carried  on  the  lines  of  the  state  dnring 
the  year  1881,  and  for  the  last  ten  years,  together  with  the  receipts 
irom  the  traffic,  and  the  average  receipts  per  journey,  are  set  forth  in 
the  following  table : — 


Ymt. 

PMsengen 
carrieid. 

Reoeiptsftofli 
GofMjhing  tnSe. 

Arertge 

HBO0I|IW  p0> 

No. 

£ 

d. 

1881 

247,284 

113.400 

11014 

1803 

2,120,163 

318,730 

36-08 

M94 

2»024.450 

307,430 

80-44 

1895 

2.064.416 

308.025 

35  08 

1806 

2,274.210 

324,700 

34-27   < 

1807 

2,633,556 

350,811 

32-70 

1808 

2,742,108 

301,270 

34-24 

1800 

3,716.425 

447,123 

28-87 

1000 

4^105,841 

505,536 

27-6* 

1001 

4.760,550 

536,462 

27-05 

1902 

4.636.174 

513,257 

96-59 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  years  1899,  1900,  1901,  and  1902  show  a  far 
larger  number  of  passenger  journeys  than  preceding  years ;  this  was 
largely  dae  to  an  extraordinary  expansion  in  the  suburban  teaffic.  The 
average  receipts  per  journey  showed  a  decline,  which  may  be  expected 
to  continue  as  the  suburban  traffic  expands,  so  that  in  a  few  years  the 
receipts  per  person  carried  will  appooximate  closely  to  the  average  for 
the  rest  of  Australia,  viz.,  one  shilling  per  journey. 

Tho  amount  of  goods  tonnage  for  a  similar  period  is  shown  in  the 
following  table  : — 


Tetf. 

TOnitftffe  of 

Euninga. 

1881 

161,008 

£ 
235,100 

1803 

720,587 

703,047 

1804 

785,475 

6^,317 

1905 

000,501 

717.487 

1806 

1,026,880 

760,704 

1897 

1.243,603 

819.462 

1808 

1,323.782 

824.541 

1690 

1,684.858 

026,352 

1900 

1,688,635 

958.863 

1001 

1,530,440 

780.474 

1902 

1,725,520 

868,022 
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.  In  the  foregoing  statement  the  tonnage  of  live  stock  is  not  included, 
inasmuch  as  particulars  in  respect  thereof  are  not  available,  bat  the 
earnings  shown  include  the  revenue  derived  from  this  class  of  traffic 
The  general  traffic  is  divided  into  eight  classes,  particulars  of  which, 
for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1902,  together  with  the  receipts  for  each 
class,  are  shown  in  the  subjoined  table.  No  information  is  available 
as  to  the  average  number  of  miles  each  ton  of  traffic  is  carried,  or  tbe 
earnings  per  ton  per  mile. 


Description  of  Traffla 

Tons  carried. 

Reoeipti  from 
tnffic. 

General  merchandise 

264,445 
401,303 
28,549 
415,834 
188,579 
431,720 

£ 
339,345 

126,582 
76,896 
56,509 
24,394 
88,175 

150,333 
6,688 

Agricnltural  produce    

Wool    

Coal 

Minerals  other  than  cfial 

Timber 

Live  stock   

Non-payinir 

Total 

1,725,520 

868,922 

Gtuiranteed  Railway 8, 

Four  railways,  having  a  total  length  of  36  miles  55  chains,  have  been 
constructed  to  30th  June,  1902,  under  "The  Railways  Guarantee  Act. 
of  1895,"  by  whicli  the  local  authority,  representing  the  ratepayers  of  a 
district,  agrees  to  pay  up  to  one-half  of  the  deficiency  in  working  expenses 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital  cost  during  the 
first  fourteen  years  after  opening,  the  sum  to  be  raised  by  means  of  a 
rate  not  exceeding  3d.  in  the  £  of  value  of  ratable  lands.     Should  the 
operations  of  any  year  provide  a  surplus,  half  of  this  is  retained  by  the 
Government  and  the  other  half  paid  to  the  Local  Authority  for  distri> 
bution  among  the  ratepayers  in  return  for  the  payments  made  on 
account  of  the  deficiency  in  previous  years.     When  the  line  has  been 
payable  for  three  years,  the  Government  may  cancel  the  agreement 
The  results  of  the  working  of  thi-ee  out  of  the  four  railways  do  not 
afford  much  encouragement  to  apply  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  other 
lines  which  may  be  projected  in  the  future.     Tlie  working  of  the  Pialha 
branch  showed  a  loss,  in  the  year  1898,  of  £2,451  ;  in  1899,  of  £2,038  ; 
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in  1900,  of  £1,589;  in  1901,  of  £1,596;  and  in  1902,  of  £1,361.  In 
the  first  two  years  the  receipts  were  not  sufficient  to  cover  working 
expenses;  in  the  last  three,  however,  there  was  a  margin  of  £172  in 
1900 ;  £196  in  1901 ;  and  £459  in  1902.  As  this  line  has  shown  an 
improvement  during  each  of  the  last  three  years,  it  may  he  reasonably 
anticipated  that  eventually  the  guarantors  will  be  relieved  of  all 
responsibility.  The  Allora  bi*anch  shows  a  loss  of  £617  in  1898  ;  £308 
in  1899;  £630  in  1900;  £959  in  1901;  and  £345  in  1902.  The 
Enoggera  branch  exhibits  a  loss  of  £2,158  in  1899 ;  £3,468  in  1900  ; 
£3,218  in  1901  ;  and  £2,889  in  1902.  The  Mount  Morgan  branch, 
which  up  to  the  30th  June,  1902,  had  involved  a  capital  expenditure  of 
£84,059,  has  given  satisfactory  results,  though  the  margin  of  profit  after 
the  payment  of  working  expenses  and  statutory  interest  has  been 
considerably  reduced  during  the  past  three  years.  The  net  profit  for 
1899  was  £3,973  ;  for  1900,  £5,785  ;  for  1901,  £2,952  ;  and  for  1902, 
£1,510. 


South  Austbalu, 

While  the  beginning  of  railway  construction  in  South  Australia  dates 
as  far  back  as  1854,  very  little  progress  was  made  in  the  subsequent 
twenty  years,  and  in  1874  the  total  length  of  line  in  operation  was 
only  234  miles ;  in  1880  this  had  increased  to  627  miles ;  in  1890 
to  1,610  miles;  and  in  1895  to  1,722  miles.  The  length  of  line  in 
operation  on  the  30th  June,  1902,  was  1,736^  miles,  and  the  amount 
expended  thereon  for  construction  and  equipment,  £13, 2  7  5, 03 7 9  or  at  the 
rate  of  £7,645  per  mile. 

The  railways  of  South  Australia  proper  are  divided  for  the  purposes 
of  management  into  five  systems.  The  Midland  system,  constructed 
on  the  5ft.  3in.  gauge,  has  a  length  of  23 6f  miles,  and  extends  from 
Adelaide  to  Terowie  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  to  Morgan,  on  the 
Murray  River,  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  The  Northern  system  has 
a  total  length  of  1,008^  miles,  1,003  of  which  are  3ft.  6in.  gauge  and 
5^  miles  5ft.  3in.  gauge.  This  system  includes  that  poi-tion  of  the 
transcontinental  line  which  extends  to  Oodnadatta,  a  distance  of  550 
miles  from  Adelaide;  the  line  to  CJockbum,  which  provides  for  the 
requirements  of  the  Broken  Hill  district  of  New  South  Wales ;  and 
branches  to  Port  Augusta,  Port  Pirie,  Wallaroo,  and  Port  Wakefield. 
The  Southern  system  comprises  a  length  of  265^  miles  on  a  gauge  of 
5ft.  3in.,  and  includes  the  main  line  connecting  Adelaide  with  Mel- 
bourne, and  branches — Wolseley  to  Naracoorte  and  from  Naracoorte 
to  Kingston,  Mount  Gambier,  and  Beechport.  The  line  from  Port 
Broughton  to  Barunga  has  a  length  of  10  miles. 

During  1887  the  control  of  the  railways  was  entrusted  to  three 
commissioners;  in  1895,  however,  the  number  was  reduced  to  one,  who 
is  responsible  to  Parliament. 
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Xevenue  and  Working  Ej^xtise^, 

The  net  som  available  to  meet  interest  charges  is  set  forth  in  tfe 
following  table: — 


Yew. 

Qtom 

Earnings. 

Working 
Expenses. 

1 

1 

1 
1 
NetEwningB. 

ftvpartiflB  ef 

Expeaeerto 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1893 

1,007,059 

640,122 

366,937 

63*56 

1894 

999,707 

569,592 

430,115 

56*98 

1885 

960,155 

568,973 

391,182 

59:26 

1896 

986»500 

583,022 

403,478 

5910 

1897 

1,025,035 

614,254 

410,781 

59^2 

1898 

984,228 

603,474 

380,754 

61-31 

1899 

1,058,397 

617,380 

441,017 

58  33 

1900 

1,166^7 

657341 

509,146 

56  37 

1901 

1,236,616 

729,039 

507,577 

58-95 

1902 

l,0ffi,175 

689^517 

393,658 

03-54 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  gross  earnings  in  1901  were  the 
largest  during  the  decade,  while  the  proportion  of  working  expenses  to 
gross  earnings  was  lowest  in  1900,  the  net  earnings  in  ih»  lifter  yesr 
being  the  highest  for  the  period     The  failure  of  the  harvest  and  the 
Buccession  of  adverse  seasons  which  South  Australia  labonred  nnder 
daring  part  of  the  decennial  period  are  the  causes  of  the  laliing  off  in 
the  revenue  for  several  years.     No  other  railway  system  in  Anstralis 
depends  so  much  upon  the  carriage  of  agricwltoial  produce  for  its  UaScj 
and  years  of  shrinkage  in  the  railway  revenue  are  ooincident  with  jeus 
of  harvest  failure.     The  increase  in  working  expenses  during  the  yaiis 
1899  and  1900  was  due  to  the  renewal  of  rolling  stock,  the  rdaying 
of  portion  of  the  permanent  way,  and  other  outlay  expended  frxm  the 
improved  revenue.     The  further  increase  during  1901   is  expiaiiied  bj 
the  rise  in   the  price  of  coal  and  materials  ;    by  the  increaaad  tiain 
mileage  ;  and  by  the  fact  tiiat  opportunity  was  taken  of  a  fairiy  good 
year's  revenue  to  debit  working  expenses  with  an  unusual  ontlay  under 
the  head  of  **  replacements."    The  operations  of  the  year  ended  30th 
June,  1902,  show  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  gross  eaming8»  whidi 
is  attributable  to  the  shrinkage  in  the  Barrier  traffic  caused  by  the  Ui^ 
in  the   price  of  lead   reducing  the  outfMit  of  the  faiaes,     Mnreaver, 
consequent  on  the  decrease  in  mining  profits,  the  department  was  ttamr 
pelled  to  carry  ore  aud  concentrates  at  much  lower  rates,  so  that  them 
was  a  diminished  receipt  from  every  ton  of  a  smallM-  volume  of  traffic, 
and  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  working  expenses  to  gross  earnings. 
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The  results  secured  may  be  looked  on  «s  satisfactory,  having  regard  to 
tbe  laet  tliat  the  management  is  burdened  witli  some  very  unproductive 
lines,  notably  that  from  Hergott  Springs  to  Oodnadatta,  wluch  barely 
pays  working  expenses,  and  entails  an  annual  payment  of  about 
^44,000  in  interest. 

The  working  expenditure  of  the  8outh  Australian  lines,  an  analysis 
of  which  is  given  below,  does  not  show  very  much  variation  from  year 
to  year.  The  working  expenses  touched  their  lowest  point  in  the  year 
1900  with  37*78d.  per  tndn  mile  ;  since  then  there  has  been  a  rise  of 
about  2d.  per  train  mile,  which  the  railway  managers  attribute  to  the 
increased  price  of  coal  and  materials,  to  larger  expenditure  on  repairs 
and  rolling  stoek,  and  to  increases  in  the  wages  of  the  employees. 


Tt^T 

MalntonMioe 

OurUfreAnd 

ended 
30th  June. 

of  Way. 
Woiln»fuid 
BuUdiAfi. 

Looomoflve 
Power, 

tLaipSn  mad 
Benewab. 

Tmffio 
Expenses. 

Compen- 

Oeneral 
OhaKges. 

Total. 

£ 

« 

« 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1808 

190,890 

266,370 

46,402 

168,786 

260 

18,825 

640,122 

ISM 

141,826 

815,871 

87,202 

147,766 

166 

16,888 

560,102 

180S 

138.888 

214,271 

51,856 

147,178 

78 

M,617 

£68^8 

1806 

187,86fi 

221,706 

62,882 

146,127 

162 

14,200 

5S8J022 

1817 

lfi8,708 

8M,285 

50,646 

144«085 

718 

14,087 

6l4^fU 

1808 

15S.(Kn 

284,238 

62,828 

150.083 

886 

13,066 

6Q3,4H 

1800 

160,614 

236.604 

58,754 

146,062 

646 

13,001 

617,880 

ISOO 

168,851 

256,582 

62,832 

160,641 

687 

14,208 

657,841 

1001 

186,292 

206,013 

68,664 

164,688 

1,662 

15,029 

729,080 

190S 

166,601 

278,880 

e4,738 

162,628 

1,894 

16,234 

680,617 

Per  Tbain  Milk. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

18B3 

.      10*42 

16-77 

8-04 

10-38 

0D2 

1*28 

41*86 

1804 

0-80 

16-61 

2-68 

10*22 

0-01 

117 

39*39 

1606 

9-^ 

1616 

8-67 

10*41 

0*01 

1-17 

40*24 

1806 

0-58 

16-42 

4-87 

10*16 

0*01 

0-09 

40*58 

1807 

10-44 

16-04 

3*30 

0-47 

0*05 

0-92 

40-12 

1886 

0-82 

15*14 

3*38 

0-69 

0-06 

0*90 

88-08 

1800 

0-88 

14-66 

3-62 

9-05 

0*64 

0-86 

38*00 

uoo 

0-41 

i4Hrr 

9-91 

028 

0*04 

0*M 

87*78 

1001 

10^12 

16-06 

3-76 

81W 

0-00 

0-82 

89-88 

1002 

0-63 

16-96 

3-70 

9*80 

0-06 

0-87 

89-44 

Per  Mils  Opbk. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1893 

06-0 

164-8 

2d'0 

95-6 

0*2 

11-3 

386-1 

1894 

881 

136*7 

22-4 

88-8 

•  •  •  • 

10*1 

342-1 

1806 

80-7 

124*4 

30-2 

86-6 

•  ■  •  • 

9-6 

330-4 

1896 

80-1 

128*7 

36-5 

840 

•  •  •  • 

8-8 

388-5 

1897 

02-8 

141*8 

20*3 

84-1 

0*4 

8-1 

366-5 

1806 

88-2 

136*9 

30-4 

87-0 

0-6 

8-1 

360-1 

1880 

«S1 

187-8 

341 

85-3 

0*4 

8-0 

368-2 

1900 

04-7 

147*7 

36-3 

92-8 

0*4 

8-2 

380-1 

1901 

166*7 

16»-8 

89-5 

04-8 

01» 

8-7 

419-9 

1902 

06-0 

160-6 

37-3 

93-6 

0-8 

8-8 

3971 

892 
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Interest  returned  on  CapiiaL 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  financial  results  of  the 
the  lines  daring  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Ye&r. 

Interest 

returned  on 

Capital 

Actual  rate  of 

Interest  payable 

oaOntsfesndiny 

Loans. 

Avenge  LoHL 

percent. 

per  cent. 

percent. 

1893 

3-07 

4-28 

1-21 

1894 

3*54 

4*27 

0-73 

1895 

312 

4-22 

1-10 

1896 

3-21 

412 

0-91 

1897 

3*26 

4-05 

0*79 

1898 

2-98 

4H)3 

1-05 

1899 

3-42 

3*95 

0-53 

1900 

3*91 

3-89 

0-02* 

1901 

3*86 

3-87 

0^1 

1902 

2*98 

3*81 

0-83 

*  Represents  profit. 

The  interest  returned  on  capital  during  1900  was  the  highest  secured 
since  1892,  when  the  railways  returned  4*78  per  cent,  on  capital  ex- 
penditure, and  exceeded  by  a  slight  amount  the  interest  rate  on  the 
debt  of  the  province.  South  Australia  possesses  one  advantage  not 
shared  by  any  other  province,  namely,  a  large  and  steady  long-distance 
traffic  from  a  neighbouring  state.  The  Broken  HOI  traffic  is  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  railway  revenue,  as  the  greater  portion  of 
the  line  connecting  the  mines  with  the  seaports  runs  through  SoutJi 
Australian  territory.  The  extent  of  the  Broken  Hill  traffic  will  be 
found  mentioned  on  page  894. 

Earnings  and  Expenses  per  Mile. 
The  net  earnings  now  secured  are  very  much  below  those  of  1891 
when  the  net  earnings  per  train  mile  were  38*64d.,  and  Xd70  per  mile 
open ;  a  gradual  improvement  is,  however,  noticeable  up  to  1900,  the  fall 
in  1901  and  1902  beinc:  due  to  the  reasons  already  adverted  to  on  the 
previous  page.  The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per 
train  mile  for  the  past  ten  years  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Year. 

Gross  Earnings 

Expenditure 

Net  Eaminjra 
per  train  niUe. 

per  train  mile. 

per  train  mile. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1893 

65-85 

41*86 

23*99 

1894 

6914 

39*39 

29-75 

1895 

67*90 

40*24 

27-66 

1896 

68-57 

40-53 

28*04 

1897 

66*95 

4012 

26*83 

1898 

63-57 

38*98 

24*59 

1899 

65*14 

38*00 

27*14 

1900 

67*02 

37-78 

29-24 

1901 

67*66 

39*83 

27-73 

1902 

62*06 

39-44 

22*62 
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'    The  gix)6s  tomings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  average  mile 
open  for  the  past  ten  years  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table  : — 


OroMEAmings 

Expenditure 

Net  Earnings 

Tear. 

per  averafre 

per  avenge 

per  average 

nille  open. 

luile  open. 

mile  open. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1803 

606 

385 

221 

1894 

601 

342 

259 

1895 

658 

330 

228 

1896 

573 

338 

235 

1897 

595 

356 

239 

1898 

571 

350 

221 

1899 

614 

358 

256 

1900 

674 

380 

294 

1901 

712 

419 

293 

1902 

625 

397 

223 

In  comparison  with  1891  and  1892  there  was  a  substantial  fall  in  the 
net  earnings  per  train  mile  for  1893.  An  improvement  was,  however, 
manifest  in  the  succeeding  year,  for  while  the  gross  revenue  was  smaller 
than  that  of  1893,  the  proportion  of  working  expenses  was  considerably 
reduced.  The  results  for  the  year  1 900  may  be  viewed  as  satisfactory, 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  number  of  train  miles  run 
during  that  year  was  higher  than  in  any  previous  year  during  the 
period.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  substantial  fall  in  the  net 
earnings  per  train  mile  for  the  past  year,  due  to  the  reasons  already 
referred  to.  The  present  earnings  per  train  mile  are  slightly  above  the 
average  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole,  although  the  return  per  mile 
of  line  does  not  compare  so  favourably. 

Coaching  and  Goods  Traffic, 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the 
lines  of  the  State  during  the  year  1881,  and  for  each  of  the  last  ten 
years,  together  with  the  receipts  from  the  trattic,  and  the  average 
receipts  per  journey : — 


Year. 

PovengerB 

Receipts 
from  CooiBhing 

Average 
Receipts  per 

Traffic. 

Journey. 

No. 

£ 

d. 

1881 

3.032,714 

151,867 

1201 

1893 

5,434,047 

299,128 

13-21 

1894 

6.260,079 

274,243 

12-51 

1895 

5,224,854 

263,448 

12-09 

1896 

5,435,956 

288,694 

12-73 

1897 

6.789,297 

297,026 

12-31 

1898 

6,050,189 

291,411 

11-56 

1899 

6,171,081 

297,207 

11-56 

1900 

7.416,506 

337,723 

10-93 

1901 

8,858,470 

359,172 

9-74 

1902 

9,497,222 

369,677 

9-34 

894 
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The  table  indicates  an  impfOTBmeikt  each  year  in  the  svaiber  of 
passengers  earned ;  the  average  receipts  per  joamey  have,  howeveiv 
gradually  lessened — the  year  1893  showing  the  highest  rate. 

The  amount  of  goods  tonnage  for  the  same  period  is  shown  in  die 
following  table : — 


Year. 

Tonnage  of  Gkiods 
and  Live  Slock. 

No. 

£ 

1881 

646.825 

222,184 

1893 

970,805 

600,371 

1894 

1,014.010 

694,724 

1895 

1,000,408 

668,800 

1896 

1,056,983 

670,981 

1897 

1,146,293 

700,829 

1898 

1,189,095 

664,348 

1899 

1.408,727 

731,168 

t 

1900 

1,485,976 

798,231 

1901 

1,628,444 

843,019 

1902 

1,392,257 

681,045 

Fluctuation  in  the  tonnage  of  goods  carried  is  presented  by  the 
figures  in  the  foregoing  table,  and  the  considerable  decrease  manifested 
in  the  past  year,  in  comparison  with  1901,  is  due  to  the  continuous  €all 
in  the  metal  market  not  only  reducing  the  output  but  leading  to  a 
general  slackness  of  business  on  the  Barrier;  while,  in  addition,  ot^ 
and  concentrates  were  carried  at  lower  rates.  The  volume  of  trafic 
secured  by  South  Australia  from  the  Barrier  District  (A  New  Soath 
Wales  amounted  to  504,850  tons  out  of  the  total  of  1,392,257  tons,  and 
the  receipts  from  all  traffic  passing  through  Cockbum  to  X337,01 1  out 
of  a  revenue  of  £1,085,175. 

The  following  table  shows  a  classification  of  the  goods  carried  dunn^^: 
1902,  and  the  amount  received  for  carriage.  It  would  have  been 
interesting  to  have  also  shown  the  charge  for  haulage  dt  each  doscripticm 
of  goods  during  the  last  ten  years,  but  no  information  is  available  which 
will  enable  such  particulars  to  be  compiled.  There  has  been  a  general 
reduction  in  freight  charges,  and  the  average  charge  per  ton  per  mile 
for  all  goods  has  fallen  from  105d.  in  1897  to  0-96d.  in  1902  :— 


Description  of  Traffic. 


Tom  Carried. 


Beodpta  from 
Tkafflc. 


Minerals 

Grain    

Wool.. 

Goods  other  than  above 
Live  stock  


602.106 
149,350 

15.927 
607.828 

33^046 


£ 

947,383 
40,020 
18,047 

310.976 
64,619 
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NORTHKftX  TeRRITORT. 

Kailway  constniction  in  the  Northern  Territory  has  bee^i  confined  to 
t;1»e  line  from  Palmerston  to  Pine  Creek,  opened  on  the  1st  October, 
1 889,  and  the  returns  for  the  past  seven  years  show  that  the  traffic  does 
xiot  even  pay  working  expensea 

Rewnue  and  Working  Expenses, 
The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings,  with  the  proportion 
of  working  expenses  to  gross  earnings  of  the  line  are  set  forth  in  the 
following  tabk^  which  covem  a  period  o£  ten  years  : — 


Year. 

Qro«Xuiiing9. 

Working 
Expenses. 

NetBamtaigs. 

Proportion  of 

Workingr 

Expenses  to 

Qroes  Earnings. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

per  cent. 

1893 

15,668 

11,704 

tl,ilO« 

74-90 

1S94 

16,193 

11,403 

4,790 

70-42 

1895 

14,722 

11,477 

3,245 

77-96 

1896 

15,105 

15,280 

(— )      184 

101^2 

1897 

17,906 

18,966 

(-)  1,068 

105-91 

1898 

14,124 

20,268 

(-)  6,144 

143*50 

1899 

14,758 

17,375 

(-)  2,617 

117-73 

1900 

14,790 

24,340 

(-)  9,541 

164-47 

1001 

13,645 

25,280 

(-)11,435 

18S-59 

1902 

12^*122 

34,649 

(-)22.127 

276-70 

(— )  Denotes  Ion. 

The  ex|terience  of  the  past  seven  years  offers  no  encouragement  to  any 
further  extension  of  railways  in  the  Northern  Territory.  The  actual 
results  of  working  have  not  been  quite  so  unfavourable  as  would  appeal* 
from  the  foregoing  table,  as  each  of  the  t'.vo  years  1900  and  1901  was 
charged  with  the  payment  of  an  instalment  of  £10,000,  and  1902  with 
the  final  instalment  of  X21,931,  towards  the  reconstruction  of  the  jetty 
destroyed  in  1896,  and  on  this  account  each  of  these  years  shows  a  much 
larger  deficit  tlmn  any  of  the  previous  year& 

The  expenditure  on  working  for  190^  maybe  divided  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Maintenance  of  Permanent  Way  Buildings,  &c 29,001 

Locomotive  Power 2,418 

Carriage  and  Waggon  Repairs    792 

Traffic  Expenses 2,108 

General  Cnarges 330 

Total 34,649 

The  total  shows  a  great  increase  on  previous  years,  although  the 
mileage  open  for  traffic,  and  the  train  miles  run  have  not  changed.  The 
final  payment  in  connection  with  the  Palmerston  jetty  was  made  in 
1902,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  no  further  expenditure  will  be  required 
under  this  head  for  some  tima  The  expenditure  for  1903  will  probably 
fall  to  about  £15,000,  or  about  115d.  per  train  mile,  and  slightly  over 
J&IOO  per  mile  of  line  open  for  traffic 
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Interest  returned  on  CapUal, 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  loss  for  each  year  daring  .the 
last  ten  years,  after  the  interest  on  cost  of  construction  has  been  deducted 
from  the  net  earnings  : — 


Tear. 

Interest 

returned  on 

Capital. 

Actual  Rate  of 

Interect  payable 

on  Outifeandinff 

Loans. 

AvenM{eLo«> 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1893 

0-34 

4-08 

8-74 

1894 

0-42 

4-08 

3*66 

1896 

0-28 

422 

.      3-94 

1896 

(— )  0-02 

412 

1         4-14 

1897 

(— )  009 

4-06 

1         414 

1898 

(— )  0-53 

403 

4-66 

1899 

(     )  0-22 

3-95 

417 

1900 

(— )  0-82 

4-04 

4-86 

1901 

(— )0-98 

406 

6-03 

1902 

(— )  1-99 

4-37 

636 

(— )  Denotes  loss. 

From  the  outset  there  was  very  little  prospect  that  the  traffic  on  tins 
line  would  meet  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  construction  and  equipment ; 
and  although  for  the  first  five  years  there  was  a  margin  after  paying 
working  expenses,  the  results  of  the  past  seven  years  show  that  even 
working  expenses  have  not  been  met.  The  deficiency  is  in  part  due  to 
heavy  expenditure  necessitated  by  the  ravages  of  the  teredo  ip  the  sub- 
structure of  the  jetty  at  Palmerston,  and  the  heavy  outlay  to  repair 
damages  caused  by  the  cyclone  which  struck  Port  Darwin  in  the  early 
part  of  1897.  Fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  traffic  are  also  partly 
I'esponsible  for  the  deficiency. 

Earnings  and  Expenses  per  Mile, 

The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  train  mile  for 
a  period  of  ten  years  are  shown  in  the  following  table  ; — 


YAfLT 

Oross  Earnings 

Expenditure 
per  Train  Mile. 

Ket  Eaminin 
per  Train  Mile. 

per  Train  Mile. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1893 

121  -93 

91-08 

30  85 

1894 

12514 

88-12 

37-02 

1896 

11510 

89-73 

25  37 

1896 

114*28 

115-67 

(-)    1-39 

1897 

137-28 

146-38 

(— )    8-10 

1898 

112-97 

162-12 

(— )  49-15 

1899 

115-53 

136-02 

(-)  20-49 

1900 

114*53 

188-37 

(— )  73-84 

1901 

109-75 

200-39 

(-)  90-64 

1902 

99-26 

274-65 

(~)175-39 

(— )  Denotes  loss. 
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The  groto  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  eamingB  per  average  mile 
open  for  the  last  decennial  period  were  as  follow : — 


• 

GroM  Earnings 

Expenditure 

Net  Earnings 

Year. 

per  average 

per  average 

per  average 

mile  open. 

mile  open. 

mile  open. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1893 

108 

80 

28 

1894 

111 

78 

33 

1895 

101 

79 

22 

1896 

104 

106 

(-)      1 

1897 

123 

130 

(-)      7 

1898 

97 

139 

(— )    42 

1899 

102 

119 

(-)    17 

1900 

102 

167 

(-)    65 

1901 

95 

174 

(-)    79 

1902 

86 

238 

(— )  162 

(— )  Denotes  ices. 

The  gross  earnings  show  little  variation  from  year  to  year,  but  the 
expenditure  w&s  increased  through  the  seiies  of  accidents  at  the  terminal 
port,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

CoacJiing  and  Goods  Traffic, 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the 
Palmerston  to  Pine  Creek  Line  since  its  opening,  together  with  the 
receipts  from  the  traffic  and  the  average  receipts  per  journey  : — 


Year. 


PaBsenjrers 
carried. 


Receipts 

from 

Coaching 

Trafflc. 


Average 

Receipts  per 

Journey. 


No. 
4,567 
4,515 
4,541 
6.169 
1894 4,076 


1890  (nine  months) 

1891 

1892 

1893 


1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


2,950 
2,901 
3,080 
3,126 
3,191 
3,374 
4.097 
3,755 


£ 
4,330 
4,693 
4,159 
4,007 
3,820 
3,755 
3,772 
4,055 
3,556 
3.173 
3,556 
3,415 
3,032 


d. 
227-54 
249-45^ 
219-80 
155'8» 
224-91. 
305-48 
31204 
316-97 
27301 
238-64 
260-48 
200  05 
193-80 


The  table  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  passengers  carried 
during  1893  ;  but  the  promise  of  the  year  was  not  sustained,  and  the 
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traffic  fell  away  by  more  than  one-half  during  1895,  1896;  and  1897 
although  the  earnings  did  not  decline  in  anything  like  the  same  pro- 
portion. Since  the  year  last  mentioned  there  has  been  a  steady,  thoogii 
small,  increase  in  the  number  of  paasengers  ;  but  without  a  corres- 
ponding addition  to  the  revenue.  The  receipts  per  journey  indicate 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  traffic  is  of  a  long-distance  character. 

The  amount  of  goods  tonnage  for  a  simihir  period  is  shown  in   the 
following  table  : — 


Year. 


Toonaipe 

of  Goods  Mid 

Livestock. 


1890  (nijie  months) 

1891 

1892  

1893 

1894  

1895  

1896  

1897  

1898  

1899  

1900  

1901  

1902 


Tons. 
2,114 
2,426 
2,633 
2,328 
2,524 
2,053 
2,493 
3,150 
2,678 
3,187 
3,009 
2,981 
2,436 


£ 
7,499 
9,035 
9,267 
9,470 

10.260 
8,643 
9,149 

11,222 
8,570 

10,091 
9,626 
8,8&2 
7,996 


The  average  receipts  per  ton  per  mile  during  the  year  1902  were 
7-36d.,  as  against  8-43d.  in  1896. 


Western  Australia. 

The  iirst  railway  constructed  in  Western  Australia  was  that  from 
Geraldton  to  Northampton,  a  length  of  34  miles  17  chains,  opened  for 
traffic  on  the  26th  July,  1879.  Between  that  date  and  the  close  of 
1885,  a  further  length  of  91  miles  55  chains  was  constructed.  To  the 
end  of  1890,  only  200^  miles  were  constructed,  and  on  the  30th  June, 
1895,  there  were  573  miles  open  for  traffic.  Railway  construction 
receivefl  a  considerable  impetus  subsequent  to  1895,  and  on  the  30th 
June,  1902,  there  were  1,360  miles  open  for  traffic,  at  a  cost  of 
X7,410,426  for  construction  and  equipment,  or  at  the  rate  of  X5,449 
per  mile. 

The  State  railways  of  Western  Australia  are  comprised  in  five 
systems.  The  Eastern  system  has  a  length  of  167  miles,  and  includes 
the  line  from  Fremantle  to  Northam,  with  branches  to  Newcastle, 
Beverley,  GreenhiUs,  Perth  Racecourse,  and  Owen's  Anchorage,  and 
the  ^Mahogany  Creek  deviation ;    the    Eastern    Gold  Fields  sjsleiB 
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extends  eMtward  from  Northam,  and  includes^  the  Kanowaa,  Menzies, 
•and  Boulder  branches,  the  total  length  being  411  miles;  the  South- 
vrestern  sjsteoi  comprises  the  line  from  East  Perth  to  Bunbury,  with 
branches  to  Colliefielde,  Bridgetown,  Busselton,  and  Canniog  and 
Bunbury  Baoecounses,  and  has  a  length  of  234  miles  22  chains ;  the 
Northern  eyfitem  includes  the  line  from  Geraldton  to  Cue,  with  branches 
to  Walkaway,  MuUewa,  and  Northampton^  the  total  length  being  305 
miles  45  chains;  and  the  Great  Southern  system,  from  Beverley  to 
Albany,  is  243  miles  in  length. 

The  control  of  the  State  railways  is  vested  in  the  Comimissioner  for 
Railways,  as  member  of  the  Government,  but  the  active  management 
ia  undertaken  by  an  ofl&cer  with  the  title  of  General  Manager. 


Bevenue  cmd  Working  Expenses. 

The  net  sum  available  to  meet  interest  charges  during  the  last  ten 
years  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Year. 


1892     ,.. 

1893  (half-year) 

1894     

1895 

1896     

1897     

1898     

1809     

1900     

IWl     

1902     


Grow 
EamiiigB. 


Workini;;: 
Expenaes. 


Net 
Eamiags. 


Proportion  of 
w<«king 
ExponacH 
to  Gross 
Karaingg. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

94.201 

90,664 

3,547 

54,668 

47,069 

7,500 

140,564 

103,078 

36,501 

296,000 

182,046 

113,054 

629,616 

263,704 

265,912 

915,483 

577,655 

337,828 

1,019,677 

786,318 

233,359 

1,004,620 

712,329 

292,291 

1,259,512 

861,470 

398,042 

1,353,704 

1,044,920 

308,784 

1,521,429 

1,256,370 

265,059 

per  cent. 
96*23 

86*10 

73-96 

61-60 

49-79 

63-00 

7711 

70-91 

68-40 

77  10 

82-58 


.From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  gross  earnings 
liave  increased  fi-om  J&94,201  in  1892  to  £1,521,429  ux  1902.  The 
rush  to  the  gold-fields  of  Western  Australia  has  brought  an  enormous 
amoimt  of  traffic  to  the  railways  of  that  Btate,  and  the  lines  stand  in 
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a  position  which  it  is  impossible  for  those  of  any  other  province  to 
attain,  except  under  similar  circumstances.  The  proportion  of  working 
expenses  to  gross  earnings  during  the  ten  and  a  half  years  has  ben 
reduced  from  96-23  per  cent,  to  82*58  per  cent.,  the  intervening  year* 
showing  considerable  irregularity.  The  rates  for  the  carriage  of  mer- 
chandise are  so  low  that  the  revenue  derived  from  the  traffic  is  hardlr 
sufficient  to  pay  for  working  it,  and  with  a  view  to  economy  durio* 

1899  the  train  service  was  considerably  curtailed,  and  trains  previooslj 
confined  to  passenger  traffic  were  converted  into  mixed  trains,  conveying 
both  passengers  and  goods,  the  result  being  a  substantial  reduction  in 
working  expenses  proportionately  to  the  gross  earnings. 

The  relation  of  working  expenses  to  gross  earnings  for  1901  showed 
u  percentage  of  77*19,  as  compared  with  68*40  and  70*91  during  the 
two  preceding  years.  The  increase  of  8*79  per  cent,  for  the  year  is 
attributed  to  many  circumstances.  There  was  a  substantial  addition 
to  the  tonnage  of  coal,  timber,  and  goods  hauled  at  low  rates,  bat  no 
profit  was  returned  therefrom,  the  receipts  only  about  equalling  the 
working  expenses  in  connection  therewith.  A  heavy  expenditure  was 
incurred  on  locomotive  repairs,  and  among  other  contributing  causes 
were  the  rise  in  price  of  coal  and  stores,  and  increased  rates  of  wages. 

Western  Australian  lines  show  much  greater  variation  from  year  to 
year  than  the  lines  of  any  other  State.  During  the  ten  years  1892- 
1901,  the  lowest  expenditure  was  in  1894  with  38*92d.  per  train  mile> 
which  rose  to  60'78d.  in  1901.  The  conditions,  however,  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  decade,  when  little  more  than  200  miles  of  line  were  open  for 
traffic,  and  the  train  miles  run  amounted  only  to  234,000,  were  entirelr 
different  from  those  of  1901  with  1,355  miles  open  for  traffic  and  an 
aggregate  train  mileage  of  4,126,000.  In  1899  there  was  a  reduction 
in  the  total  working  expenses,  brought  about  mainly  by  the  curtailment 
of  the  mileage;  this  was  accomplished  by  reducing  the  number  of 
passenger  trains  and  adopting  a  system  of  mixed  trains.     In  the  year 

1900  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  locomotives,  and  in 
the  repairs  to  carriages,  waggons,  <S:c.  This  increase,  so  far  as  can  be 
Heen,  was  attributable,  partly  to  the  natural  development  of  the  traffic, 
and  chiefly  to  the  inadequate  w^orkshop  accommodation  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  water  supply  for  railways  was  both  inferior  and  expensive. 
The  want  of  proper  workshop  accommodation  was  a  serious  drawback, 
and  had  the  effect  of  causing  an  increase  in  the  expenditure  on  repairs. 
The  year  1901  showed  a  great  advance  in  the  cost  of  the  railways,  the 
expenditure  per  train  mile  rising  from  49*04d.  to  60*78d.,  every  branch 
participating  in  the  increase.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  fifty-foar 
hours  per  week  system  was  introduced,  involving  the  employment  of 
an  increased  wages  staff,  and  in  addition  thereto  there  was  a  genend 
increase  in  the  rates  of  wages.  The  conditions  of  working  at  Fremantle 
locomotive  shops  entailed  a  large  outlay,  and,  in  addition,  there  wa^ 
an  increased  expenditure  on  locomotives  due  to  the  compulsory  u^  of 
bad  water,  and  the  overwork  of  rolling  stock  owing  to  a  shortage  of 
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liauling  power  and  waggons.     There  can  be  no  question  that  in  the 
year  named  the  railways  were  worked  at  a  very  great  disadvantage. 


Yew. 


Hainien- 
anceof 

Worlu, 

and 

Buildings. 


1892,  3lBt  Dec.  .. 
1803,  aOth  Jane* 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


£ 

12,746 

7.732 

20,493 

36,202 

56,036 

07,184 

176,741 

165,277 

183,006 

221,451 


Locomottve 

Power, 

Carriage 

and 
Waggon 
RepSra. 


TraflRc 
Expennes. 


£ 

49,115 

22,434 

47,129 

86,453 

101,692 

221,884 

316,006 

297,500 

406,565 

497,188 


£ 

23,839 

14,170 

31,250 

50,725 

94,388 

^,615 

266,167 

227,225 

252,750 

296,045 


Ooinpeni 
tion. 


General 
ChainireB. 


£ 

£ 

4,964 

2,733 

5,101 

8,666 

11,588 

11,651 

21,321 

9,803 

18.541 

3,568 

18,759 

4.465 

14,604 

6,926 

23,310 

Total. 


90,654 
47,069 
103,973 
182,046 
283,704 
577,665 
786,318 
712,329 
861,470 
1,044,920 


Pkr  Train  Miuc 


1892.  3l8tl>ec.  ... 

1893,  30th  Tune*.. 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


d. 

d. 

d. 

7-53 

29-00 

14-08 

7-91 

22-94 

14-49 

7-67 

17*64 

11-70 

8-71 

20-80 

12-21 

8-72 

15-83 

14-69 

9*19 

20-99 

21-34 

11-74 

20-92 

17-6S 

12*18 

21-92 

16-74 

10-42 

2315 

1439 

12-88 

28-92 

17-22 

d. 

d. 

•  •«• 

2-93 

*  •  •  • 

2-79 

•  ••• 

1-91 

•  •  •  • 

2-08 

•  •  « ■ 

1-81 

1-10 

2-02 

0-65 

1*23 

0*26 

1-38 

0-26 

0-83 

0-40 

1*36 

d. 
53-54 
48*13 
38-92 
43-80 
4105 
64-64 
62*22 
62-48 
49-04 
60-78 


Per  Milk  Opkn. 


1892,  3l8tDec.  ... 

1893,  30th  JuDe* 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

62-8 

241-9 

117*4 

244 

38-1 

110-5 

69-8 

13-6 

[        63-8 

146-8 

97*4 

16*9 

65-8 

157*2 

92-2 

16-8 

96-6 

175-3 

162-7 

20-0 

117-1 

267-3 

271-8 

140 

25-7 

181-5 

323-5 

273*3 

10-0 

190 

130-1 

234-3 

178-9 

2*8 

14*8 

136-1 

300-0 

186-5 

3-3 

10-8 

163-4 

366-9 

218-6 

61 

17-2 

£ 
446-5 
231-9 
323-9 
3310 
464-6 
696-9 
807-3 
660-9 
635-7 
7711 


*  Half  year  only. 
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Interegi  reiumed  on  Capital, 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the^average  interest  earned  by  the 
railways  on  the  money  invested  in  them,  and  affords  a  oomparison  with 
the  interest  paid  on  the  public  debt  of  the  state  : — 


Year. 


•  Actual  Rate 
Interest        of  Itotem* 
returned    ,  payable  on 
on  Capital.  '  Ovtetaadlng 
LoangL 


g»UL 


jg92 

1898  (half-year) 

1894.... 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

190«... 


per  cent. 

per  cent. 

0-37 

409 

0-79 

4-09 

312 

409 

5-45 

4-67 

11-48 

3-84 

9^ 

301 

'4-02 

3-il9 

4-55 

354 

5-81 

3*52^ 

4-35 

3*52 

3*54 

3-47 

percent. 

♦3-72 

•330 

•OW 

0-88 

704 

6-44 

103 

1-01 

2-29 

0-83 

'     0-07 


*  Avenge  \om. 

The  railways  of  Western  Australia  have  not  only  met  working 
expenses  during  the  past  eight  years,  but  have  left  a  margin  after  making 
provision  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  capital  expenditure.  In  the 
construction  of  these  railways,  few  engineering  dilficulties  were  met 
with,  and  the  lines,  which  are  of  a  light  character,  were  oonstmcted  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  those  of  any  other  State.  This  fact,  together  with 
the  enormous  increase  in  coaching  and  goods  traffic,  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  gold-fields,  has  been  instrumental  in  securing  such  & 
favourable  return. 

JEamingi  a/nd  Expevises  per  Mile, 

The  gross  earnings;  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  train  mile  for 
the  last  ten  and  a  half  years  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Year. 


OroM 

Elamtngvper 
train  mile. 


Expenditure 

per 
tnUn  mile. 


Net  Earnings 

per 

tiaiamtle. 


]gg2 

1893  (hAily^r)' 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1001 

1902 


d. 

d. 

5502 

58-54 

65-87 

4813 

52-59 

38-92 

71-22 

43-80 

82-44 

41*05 

86-59 

54*64 

67-72 

02-22 

74-01 

52-48 

7170 

4904 

78-74 

60-78 

81-00 

66-89 

d. 

2-08 
7-74 
13-67 
27-42 
4l-»» 
31-95 
15-50 
21-53 
22-66 
17-96 
14  11 
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XHe  gross  earnings,  .expenditure,  and  net  eanllings  per  average  mile 
cqpen.  for  the  past  ten  and  a  half  years  were  as  follow : — 


YMr. 


• 

Qrom 

Expenditure 

Ewningsper 

P«    . 

avenge 

average 

mile  open. 

mile  open. 

Net  Eftrnings 

per 

average 

mile  open. 


1892 „.... 

1893  (half-year) 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

IflOl 

1902 


£ 
18 
37: 
lU 
207 
459 
401 
240 
230 
294 
228 
106 


While  the  gross  earnings  per  train  mile  have  increased  from  55'62d. 
in  1892  to  81'00d.  in  1902,  the  net  earnings  show  a  great  improvement 
during  the  period,  having  risen  from  2'lOd.  in  the  former  year  to  14-1  Id. 
in  the  latter.  Hiie  causes  that  have  led  up  to  this  have .  alrebdy  been 
indicated.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  expenses  per  train  mile  for 
1902  are  the  highest  for  the  period.  From  1898  to  1900  inclusive  a 
reduction  w«e  seoui^d  by  the  adoption  of  mixed  trains.  The  volume  of 
coaching  and  goods  traffic  carried  during  1898  was.  larger  than  in 
previous  years,  but  the  net  earnings  per  average  mile  -open  show  a 
marked  reduction.  The  increased  traffic,  of  course,  necessitated  extra 
expenditure ;  and  being  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  i-ates,  had  the 
temporary  effect  of  reducing  the  net  earnings.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
adoption  of  the  new  rates,  as  compai^  with  the  old,  involved  a  loss 
during  1898  of  at  least  ^232,000  in  the  working  of  the  Northam, 
Southern  Oross,  Goolgardie,  and  Elalgoorlie  railways,  but  the  wisdom 
of  tlie  railway  policy  of  the  country  was  justified  by  the  results  of  the 
following  two  yean.  The  abnormal  rise  in  the  expenditure  for  1901 
has  already  becni  explained. 
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Coeuihing  and  Goods  Traffic 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the 
lines  of  the  state  during  the  year  1887,  the  earliest  for  which  particulars 
are  available,  and  for  the  last  ten  and  a  half  years,  together  with  the 
receipts  for  the  traffic,  and  the  average  receipts  per  journey : — 


Year. 


Pusengera 
carried. 


Receipte 

from 

Coaching 

Traffic. 


Average 
Receipte 

per 
Joamey. 


1887.- 

18d2 

1893  (half-yeiir) 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 


No. 

£ 

173,656 

19,032 

456,631 

39,499 

286,520 

20,921 

617,080 

64,409. 

1,022,248 

122,051 

1,679,816 

188,765 

3,607.486 

410,750 

5,669,444 

458,402 

5,872,200 

364,687 

6,225,068 

402,500 

6,823,453 

407,319 

8,158,299 

430,093 

d. 
26*29 
20-76 
17-52 
2606 
28-65 
26-97 
27  33 
19-41 
14-90 
15-52 
14-33 
12-65 


The  statement  shows  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  each  year ;  the  gradual  reduction  in  the  average  receipts  per 
journey  indicates  the  expansion  of  the  suburban  and  local  traffic. 

The  amount  of  goods  tonnage  for  a  similar  period  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 


Year. 


Eamingt. 


1887  

2gg2 

1893  (haif'-year) 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901  

1902 


62,151 

135,890 

86,004 

204,686 

255,839 

436,855 

858,748 

1,203,911 

1,132,246 

1,384,040 

1,719,720 

2,040,092 


£ 

20,380 

54,702 

33,747 

76,155 

173,949 

340,850 

494,733 

561,275 

639,933 

857.012 

946.885 

970,684 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  the  goods  traffic  has  been  con- 
siderable since  1897,  while  the  tonnage  in  1902  was  nearly  two  and  a 
half  times  that  of  1897.  'Owing  to  reduction  in  the  charges  for 
carnage,  the  earnings  have  not  shown  so  considerable  an  expansiou. 
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Tasmania. 

The  progress  of  railway  construction  in  Tasmania  has  been  somewhat 
sloWy  for  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  island  is  small  and  possesses  numerous 
harbours,  the  railways  have  had  to  face  severe  competition  with  sea-borne 
traffic.  As  stated  earlier  in  the  chapter,  the  line  from  Launceston  ta 
Deloraine,  45  miles  in  length,  was  opened  on  IQth  February,  1871,  and 
though  an  agitation  long  existed  for  the  construction  of  a  railway 
between  the  principal  centres,  Hobart  and  Launceston,  it  was  not  till 
the  1st  November,  1876,  that  it  was  opened  for  traffic.  No  further 
extension  was  carried  out  until  1884,  when  an  increase  of  48  miles  was 
made,  and  up  to  1890  the  total  mileage  opened  was  only  398,  of  which 
48,  opened  in  1884,  were  constructed  by  a  private  company.  The 
length  of  State  railways  opened  to  31st  December,  1901,  was  457^  miles, 
at  a  cost  of  £3,799,098  for  construction  and  equipment,  or  at  the  rate 
of  £8,304  per  mile. 

The  lines  of  State  railway  in  operation  in  Tasmania  are  the  Western, 
from  Launceston  to  Bumie,  with  branch  to  Chudleigh ;  the  Main  line 
from  Hobart  to  Jjaunceston,  with  branches  from  Launceston  to  Scotts- 
dale,  Parattah  to  Oatlands,  Conara  Junction  to  St.  Mary's,  Bridgewater 
to  Glenora,  and  Brighton  J  unction  to  Apsley ;  the  Sorell  line,  from 
Bellerive  to  Sorell ;  and  the  West  Coast  line,  from  Strahan  Wharf  to 
Maestris. 

The  control  of  the  railways  is  vested  in  the  Department  of  J^ands  and 
Works,  the  active  management  being  undertaken  by  an  officer  with  the 
title  of  General  Manager. 

Jievenue  and  Working  Expenses. 

The  net  sum  available  to  meet  interest  charges  in  connection  with  the 
railways  of  the  state  for  each  of  the  years  during  the  last  decennial 
period  was  as  follows  : — 


Ymt. 

Oron  Eornlngt. 

Working 
Bxponaes. 

Net  EuningB. 

Proportion 

of  Working 

Expenaetto 

Oro«  Eomingii. 

1892   

£ 
176,926 
152,083 
144,488 
149,642 
162,932 
166,834 
178,180 
193,158 
202,959 
205,791 

£ 
161,586 
136,468 
122,850 
120,351 
122,171 
128,544 
141,179 
152,798 
160,487 
173,400 

£ 
15,340 
15,615 
21,638 
29,291 
40,761 
38,290 
37,001 
40,360 
42,472 
32,391 

£ 
91*32 

1893   

89-73 

1894   

85-02 

1895   

80*42 

1896   

1897    

1896   

74-98 
77  04 
79*23 

1899   

79*10 

1900   

79i)7 

1901    

84-26 

9o6 
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The  cost  of  working  the  Tasmanian  railways  is  comparatively  bigh, 
and,  as  in  New  Zealand,  the  lines  have  to  £ace  severe  competition  with 
searbome  traffic,  while  there  are  no  large  inland,  aentrea  that  oould 
support  railways.  There  is  a  macked  decrease  year  bj  year  in 
Australian  traifio  vid  Launceston,  which  ia  attributed  to  the 
improvement  in  the  direct  steamer  service  between  MelboBme 
Hobart. 

The  following  analysiB  of  the  working  expenses  of  Tasmanian 
for  the  ten  years  1892-1901  does  not  call  for  special  commsnt.  Thi 
of  late  years,  been.a  slight  upward  tendency  in  tJie  cost  of  tnin  mileage, 
partly  due  to  the  enhanced  price  of  ooaL  In  the  yesra*  1895,  1896, 
and  1897  it  is  evident  that  neceraary  expenditure  on  rolling  nlotlr 
was  not  carried  out,  thus  throwing  the  burthen  of  repaim  on  to  latae 
years — ^this  was  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  locomotive  xepaiis.  La 
1901  there  were  extensive  renewals  of  locomotive  boilers,  but  a  portion 
of  the  expenditure  in  connection  therewith  might  have  been  saved  by 
earlier  attention ; — 


T«ar  endad  81st  December. 

MftlotenMioe 

of  Way, 

Works,  and 

Buildings. 

Power,  Ganiafce 
and  Benewalt. 

Tktmo 
ExpenscsL 

G^MMnd 
Chssges. 

TotaL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1502 

61,642 

65,277 

37,110 

7,557 

161,586 

1893 

60,191 

48,623 

31,152 

6,502 

136,488 

1894 

44,762 

42,483 

29,507 

6,008 

1SS.86U 

1895 

46,548 

38,381 

29,424 

5,998 

120,351 

1896 

46,813 

38,326 

30.909 

6,123 

122,171 

1897 

48,561 

40,683 

32,989 

6,311 

128,544 

1896 

64,927 

45,180 

38,765 

7,307 

141,179 

1899 

56,238 

51,662 

37,370 

7,528 

152,798 

1900 

58,862 

53,865 

39,300 

8,460 

100.487 

1901 

59,897 

63,580 

41,138 

8,785 

173,400 

Feb  Tbain  Mile. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1892 

16-2 

14*6 

9-8 

2-0 

42-6 

1893 

151 

14*6 

9-3 

1-9 

40-9 

1894 

14-2 

13  5 

9*3 

1-9 

38-9 

1805 

15-4 

12-6 

9-7 

2-0 

397 

1896 

15-2 

124 

10  0 

2-0 

39^ 

1897 

15-2 

12-8 

103 

2-0 

40-3 

1898 

17-3 

14-2 

10-7 

2-3 

44-5 

1899 

16-7 

15-4 

111 

22 

45*4 

1900 

17-3 

15-8 

11-6 

2-5 

47-2 

1901 

161 

170 

11-0 

2-3 

46-4 
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Slat 


of  W»j?, 
Works,  and 
BidkliOKii 


Locomotive 

Power,  Carriage 

and  WacngoD 

Repairs 
and  Renewale. 


Tmffio 
Expentesb 


Genenl 
Ghargee. 


T6taL 


Feb  Mile  Open. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1892 

147-7 

132*4 

89-0 

18-1 

1893 

117-5 

113'8 

72-9 

15-2 

1894 

104-8 

99*4 

69-0 

14-3 

1805 

1090 

89*8 

68-8 

140 

1896 

109-6 

89-7 

723 

14-3 

1897 

112-4 

94*1 

76-3 

14-5 

189» 

128-3 

101-5 

75-8 

16*4 

1809 

126-3 

1160 

83-9 

16-9 

1900 

1821 

120-9 

88-2 

lO'O 

1901 

130-3 

138-4 

89-5 

191 

£ 
387-2 
319*4 
287-5 
281-6 
285-0 
297*3 
317-<>' 
343*1 
360*2 
377-3 


Intereti  returned  on  Capital. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  loss  on  the  working  of  the 
Tasmanian  railways  for  each  year  daring  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Teav. 

InterMt 

fetmmed  on 

CaikitaL 

Aotaaliateof 

Interest 

jM^rableon 

outstanding 

LoatisL 

▲vengeLosi. 

1892 

per  c^t. 
0-43 

peroent. 
4-09 

par  cent. 
3-66 

1893 

0*44 

411 

3-67 

1894 

0-61 

3-96 

3-35 

1895 

0-83 

3-88 

3  05 

1896 

116 

3-87 

2-71 

1897 

1*09 

3-85 

2-76 

1898 

1*03 

3*82 

2-79 

1899 

1*12 

3*81 

2*69 

1900 

1-16 

3-78 

2-62 

1901 

0-86 

3-76 

2-91 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  there  was  a  slight  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  railway  revenue  during  the  five  years  preceding 
1901.  During  1901  the  interest  returned  on  capital  expenditure  fell 
to  nearly  that  of  the  year  1895.  Among  the  causes  leading  to  this  was 
the  reduction  in  passenger  fares,  in  the  case  of  single  fares  by  45  per 
cent.,  and  return  fares  by  27^  per  cent.  These  ]arge  reductions  did  not 
result  in  the  fulfilment  of  anticipations,  and  on  the  Ist  December,  1901,  a 
revised  scale  was  adopted,  which  is  still  20  per  cent,  below  that  in  force 
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in  1900.    The  competition  of  the  Emn  Bay  Company  and  the  low  prices 
ruling  for  lead  and  silver  have  brought  about  a  decrease  in  revenue 
on  the  Government  West  Coast  line.   Working  expenses  have  abeorbed 
84*26  per  cent,  of  total  revenue,  and  the  large  increase  over  the  previoiLs 
five  years  is  due  to  increased  mileage,  more  extensive  renewals  of  loco- 
motive boilers  paid  for  out  of  working  expenses,  and  the  increased  price 
of  coal.     The  competition  already  referred  to,  together  with  the  h^vy 
initial  cost  of  the  railways  themselves,  especially  of  the  main  line  con- 
necting Hobart  with  Launceston,  for  which  the  price  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  its  resumption  was  at  the  rate  of  £9,069  per  mile,  as  against  an 
average  of  £8,304  per  mile  for  the  lines  of  the  state  generally,  render 
it   extremely   difficult,  even  with  the   most  careful   management^  to 
effect  any  considerable  diminution  in  the  average  loss.     Even  in  the 
case  of  the  Western  Hue  from  Launceston  to  Bumie,  which  passeR 
through   the   finest  agricultural  land  in  the  State,   the  return,    after 
paying  working  expenses  for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1901,  was 
only  1*17  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  construction  and  equipment. 

Earnings  and  Expenses  per  Mile. 

The  following  tables  indicate  the  gross  earnings,  expenditure^  and 
net  earnings  per  train  mile  and  per  mile  of  line  open.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  net  earnings  per  train  mile  reached  13d.  in  1896,  a 
point  beyond  which  it  does  not  seem  likely  there  will  be  much  expansion. 
The  considerable  reduction  in  net  earnings  during  1901,  in  comparison 
with  the  previous  ^ve  years,  is  due  to  the  shrinkage  of  revenue  conse- 
quent on  the  reduction  of  fares,  and  the  contraction  in  revenue  from 
goods  traffic  already  referred  to.  This  compares  very  unfavourably  with 
the  results  for  other  parts  of  Australia. 


Year. 

Oro88  Kiuming*' 
per  train  mile. 

Expenditure 
per  train  mile. 

Net  Earning 
per  train  mile. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1892 

46*73 

42*68 

4-05 

1893 

45*63 

40*94 

4*69 

1894 

45*83 

38-96 

6-87 

1895 

4936 

39-69 

9*67 

1896 

52-85 

39*63 

13*22 

1897 

52*34 

40*33 

1201 

1898 

6617 

44*50 

ll'«7 

1899 

67*50 

45*49 

12-01 

1900 

69*70 

47*20 

12-50 

1901 

55*14 

46*46 

8*68 

J 
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The  earnings  and  expenditure  per  average  mile  open  were  as  follows :— 


Grow  Earnings 

Expenditure 

Net  Earnings 

Yeftr. 

per  avenge 

per  ftvemge 

per  average 

mile  open. 

mile  open. 

mile  open. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1802 

421 

387 

37 

1893 

356 

319 

37 

1894 

338 

287 

51 

1895 

350 

281 

69 

1896 

381 

286 

95 

1897 

386 

297 

89 

1898 

400 

317 

83 

1899 

434 

343 

91 

1900 

456 

360 

96 

1901 

448 

377 

71 

The  peculiar  position  of  Tasmania  has  already  been  referred  to.  The 
portions  of  the  lines  at  first  constructed  were  within  the  more  densely 
populated  districts,  and  the  later  extensions  were  projected  into  the 
more  thinly-peopled  areas,  which  were  without  sufficient  production  to 
afford  a  payable  traffic.  In  comparison  with  the  other  States  the  pro- 
portion of  expenses  to  gross  earnings  is  extremely  high,  and  while  for 
the  five  years  ended  1900  an  improvement  was  shown,  the  increase  in 
1 901  indicates  that  it  is  not  possible  under  present  conditions  to  reduce 
expenditure. 

Coaching  and  Goods  Traffic. 

Particulars  in  respect  of  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the 
State  lines  of  Tasmania  during  the  year  1881,  and  for  the  last  ten 
years,  together  with  receipts  from  the  traffic  and  the  average  receipts 
per  journey,  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table : — 


Passengers 

Receipts  from 

Average 

Year. 

Coaching 

Receipts  per 

camccis 

Traffic. 

Journey. 

• 

No. 

£ 

d. 

1881 

102,495 

10,396 

24-34 

1892 

704,531 

87,506 

29-80 

1893 

546,671 

64,428 

28-28 

1894 

514,461 

68,070 

27  09 

1895 

526,814 

57,947 

26-39 

1896 

542,825 

69,771 

26-43 

1897 

603,530 

62,447 

24-88 

1898 

617,643 

68,317 

26-54 

1899 

640,587 

73,147 

27-40 

1   00 

'683,015 

76,184 

26-77 

190L 

777,445 

78,328 

2418 
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It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  year  1892  there  was  a 
large  number  of  passengers  carried.  This  was  due  to  the  resumption  d 
the  main  line  connecting  Hobart  with  Launceston,  the  returns  for  tht 
years  in  question  being  swollen  by  the  traffic  over  the  increased  leaagth  of 
line.  The  traffic,  however,  was  not  sustained,  for  in  the  subsequent  year 
a  large  diminution  in  the  number  of  persons  making  use  of  the  lines  wu 
recorded.  There  has  since  been  a  revival,  and  there  are  good  grounds 
for  supposing  that  this  improvement  will  be  continued.  The  average 
receipts  per  journey  do  not  vary  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  amount 
of  suburban  traffic  properly  so-called  being  very  smalL  The  fall  in  thf 
average  receipts  per  journey  during  1901  is  largely  due  to  the  con- 
siderable reduction  in  fares  already  alluded'  to. 

The  amount  of  goods  tonnage  for  a  similar  period  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 


Yeor. 

ToniMM  of  CkxMb 
and  Lire  Stock. 

Earning*. 

« 

£ 

1881 

21,043 

6,332 

1S92 

178,224 

76,182 

1893 

164,962 

73,490 

1894 

,            174,457 

73,6210 

1805 

204,480 

78,797 

1896 

229,707 

85.780 

1897 

1            229,620 

86,941 

1898 

235,096 

93,620 

1899 

312,446 

107,661 

1900 

308,453 

111,904 

1901 

314,628 

108,608 

K  o  information  is  available  showing  the  subdivision  of  the  toniia^ 
of  goods  and  live  stock  for  the  year  into  a  general  classification.  Tlie 
average  distance  each  ton  of  goods  was  carried  was  40*93  miles,  and  the 
average  receipts  per  ton  per  mile  1-7 3d. 

New  Zealand. 

The  continuance  of  the  native  war  in  New  Zealand,  militated  against 
the  rapid  extension  of  the  railways,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1870 
there  were  only  46  miles  in  operation.  In  1875  the  length  of  line 
opened  for  traffic  had  increased  to  542  miles;  in  1885,  to  1,613  miles  ; 
in  1890,  to  1,842  miles  ;  and  in  1895  to  2,014  miles.  The  length  of  line 
opened  to  31st  March,  1902,  was  2,235  miles,  at  a  cost  of  £18,170,722 
for  construction  and  equipment,  or  at  the  rate  of  £8,1  «)0  per  mile. 

The  railway  system  of  the  colony  is  divided  into  ten  sections.  The 
Kawakawa  and  Whangarei  sections,  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  North 
Island,  are  short  lines  to  coal-Relds,  and  the  Kaihu  section  was  built  f<ir 
the   purpose  of  tapping   large  timl^er  areas  inland.     The   Auckland 
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lection  forms  the  Borthem  portion  of  the  North  Island  main  trunk 
i-i^ilway,  which,  when  complete,  will  terminate  at  Wellington,  on  the 
aUores  of  Cook's  Strait.     The  Wellington-Napier-New  P]3rmouth  section 
oompriaes  the  group  of  lines  which  serve  the  southern  portion  of  North 
Island.     In  the  northern  portion  of  Middle   Island,   the  Westland, 
'Westport,  Nelson,  and  Picton  sections  form  only  the  first  link  in  the 
chain  of  through  communication.    On  the  East  Coast  of  Middle  Island, 
the  actual  working  portion  of  the  main  trunk  line  is  to  be  found.     The 
present  terminus  is  at  Culverden,  from  whence  extension  will  be  made 
northward.     This  is  known  as  the  Huruaui-Bluff  section,  and  includes 
the  service  to  Christchurch,  Dunedin,  Invercargill,  and  the  Bluff. 
During  the  year  ended  March,  1901,  the  whole  of  the  Midland  rail- 
.  -wikjB  were  formally  taken  possession  of  by  the  Government,  and  incor- 
porated with  the  Westland  section  of  the  Government  railways.     They 
had  previously  been  worked  by  the  Government  as  a  trust.     The  total 
length  of  these  lines  was  about  83  miles. 

The  management  of  the  railways  of  New  Zealand  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  tliree  Commissioners  in  1887,  but  early  in  1895  the  Govern- 
ment resumed  charge  of  i^he  lines,  the  active  control  being  vested  in 
an  officer  with  the  title  of  General  Manager,  who  is  responsible  to  the 
Minister  for  Railways. 

J^venue  and  Working  Eospenaes, 

The  net  sum  available  to  meet  interest  charges  during  each  year  of 
the  last  decennial  period  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table : — 


Y^r 

Grow 

Working 

Net 

Proportion 
of  Working 

ACBT* 

Earnings. 

Expenses. 

Earnings. 

Expenses  to 
Gross  Earnings. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1803 

1,181,522 

732,142 

449,380 

61-97 

1894 

1,172,763 

735,360 

437,433 

62-70 

1895 

1,150,851 

732,161 

418,690 

63-62 

1896 

1,183,041 

761,368 

431,673 

63-51 

1897 

1,286,158 

789,054 

497,104 

61-35 

1898 

1,376,008 

857,191 

518,817 

62-30 

1899 

1,469.665 

929,738 

539,927 

63-26 

1900 

1,623,891 

l,052,a58 

671,533 

64-80 

1901 

1.727,238 

1,127,848 

599,388 

65-30 

1902 

1,874,586 

1,252^37 

622,849 

66-80 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  serious  fluctuations  that  at  times 
characterise  the  returns  of  the  states  oh  the  mainland  of  Australia  are 
absent  from  those  of  New  Zealand,  the  configuration  of  the  islands  and 
their  higher  latitude  rendering  them  to  a  very  great  extent  immune  from 
the  periodical  droughts  to  which  the  Australian  states  are  so  subject 
The  proportion  of  working  expenses  to  gross  earnings  does  not  vary  to 
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any  concdderable  extent,  and  the  viae  during  the  past  four  years  is 
attributed  to  the  payment  of  an  increased  rate  of  wa^ges  to  employees, 
replacing  old  engines  with  new,  heavy  repairs  due  to  the  increased 
of  the -stock,  and  the  rela3ring  of  a  portion  of  the  permanent  ^nay 
heavier  rails.  The  traffic  has,  in  many  places,  practically  outgrown  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  lines,  which  wero  originally  intended  as  the 
pioneers  of  settlement,  and  were  not  built  to  cope  with  a  business  such 
as  still  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  colony.  The  traffic  over  the  railways 
has  now  assumed  dimensions  which  render  the  employment  of  the 
heaviest  tjrpe  of  locomotive  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
interests  of  economy,  and  the  running  of  trains  at  frequent  intervals 
and  high  speeds  a  matter  of  necessity.  There  are,  however,  considerable 
portions  of  main  line  still  laid  with  light  rails,  and  until  such  time  as 
these  can  be  replaced  with  rails  of  a  heavier  type,  and  the  bridges 
strengthened  to  carry  the  heavier  class  of  engine,  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  the  best  resulte  of  working. 

The  analysis  of  the  working  expenses  of  the  New  Zealand  railways 
for  the  ten  years,  1893-1902,  which  is  here  presented,  shows  that  there 
has  been  a  regular  increase  since  1895,  in  which  year  the  expenditnie 
amounted  to  ^732,161,  equal  to  54*54d.  per  train  mile  compared  with 
59-32d.  per  train  mile  in  1902. 

The  New  Zealand  railways  were  not  originally  constructed  to  carry 
the  present  traffic,  and  during  the  period  under  review  there  has  been 
continued  expenditure  due  to  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  weight  of 
rails  and  strengthening  the  bridges  and  aqueducts.  In  the  year  1902 
the  Minister  for  Railways  speaks  of  the  increasing  age  of  the  lines,  the 
necessity  for  employing  heavier  rolling  stock,  and  of  the  accelerated 
speed  which  render  the  efficient  maintenance  of  the  track  an  imperative 
necessity;  if  the  Minister's  ideas  are  fully  carried  out  an  increased 
expenditure  may  be  looked  for.  The  advance  in  the  cost  of  working 
from  £372  to  £562  per  mile  of  line  open  is  of  no  significance,  such 
expenditure  being  due  merely  to  the  continued  growth  of  the  traffic. 


Maintenance 

Carrlajreand 

t 

Year  ended 

of  Way, 

Locomotive 

Watnron 

Ti-ftfflc 

General 

1       TotML 

3l8t  March. 

Works,  and 

Power. 

Repairs  and 

Expenses. 

Charjcea. 

Buildings. 

Renewals. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1S93 

262,600 

183,774 

53,962 

202,153 

29,653 

732,142 

1894 

268,451 

177,833 

«6,470 

201.166 

31,440 

733.  aeo 

1895 

272.718 

175,758 

50,949 

201,641 

31,095 

732,161 

1896 

282,593 

185,669 

54,692 

207,253 

21,161 

751,368 

1897 

301,981 

190,543 

65,825 

213,914 

16,791 

789.054 

1898 

327,987 

209,289 

65,344 

232,646 

21,925 

857.191 

1899 

357,189 

231,532 

73,680 

244,932 

22,405 

929, 73H 

1900 

394,619 

295,542 

76.555 

262,552 

23,090 

1,052,35S 

1901 

426,405 

293,383 

91,532 

296,159 

20,369 

1,127,84$ 

1902 

436,847 

351,172 

99,522 

a33,2ll 

31,485 

1.252,237 
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Year  ended 
aut  March. 


Maintenance 
of  Waj', 

Works,  and 
Buildinjcs. 


Looomotive 
Power. 


Carriage  and 

Wugon 

Bepairaand 

Renewals. 


Traffic 
Expenses. 


Oeneml 
Charges. 


ToUl. 


Pes  Train  Milk. 


d. 

'  d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1893 

20-99 

14-69 

4-32 

16-16 

2-37 

58-53 

1894 

20-70 

13-71 

4-35 

15-51 

2-42 

56-69 

1895 

20-32 

13-09 

3-79 

1502 

2-32 

54-54 

1896 

20-51 

13-47 

3-97 

1604 

1-54 

54-53 

1897 

21-28 

13-41 

4-64 

1506 

1-18 

55-55 

189S 

21-47 

13-70 

4-27 

15-23 

1-44 

56-11 

1899 

21-60 

14-00 

4-46 

14-81 

1-35 

66-22 

1900 

22-61 

16-93 

4-39 

1506 

1-33 

60-31 

1901 

2215 

15-24 

4-75 

15-38 

106 

58-58 

1902 

20-69 

16-64 

4-71 

15-79 

1-49 

59-32 

Per  Mile  Open'. 

£ 

£  . 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1893 

140-18 

98-12 

28-82 

107-94 

15-83 

390-89 

1894 

140-35 

92-96 

29-52 

105-15 

16-43 

384-41 

1895 

138-67 

89-31 

25-89 

102-45 

15-80 

372-02 

1896 

141-45 

92  93 

27-37 

103-74 

10-59 

376-08 

1897 

149-77 

94-50 

32-65 

106  09 

8-33 

391-34 

1898 

160-53 

102-43 

31-98 

113-86 

10-73 

41953 

1899 

172-92 

11209 

35-67 

118-56 

10-85 

450-09 

1900 

187-99 

140-80 

36-47 

125-08 

1100 

501-34 

1901 

19614 

134-95 

4211 

136-23 

9-37 

518-80 

1902 

196-17 

157-69 

44-69 

149-63 

1 

14-14 

562-32 

Intf^'est  Returtied  on  Capital. 

The  basis  employed  in  the  case  of  the  states  comprised  within  the 
Commonwealth  for  ascertaining  the  net  interest  payable  on  the  railway 
debts  cannot  l)e  adopted  for  New  Zealand,  the  necessai-y  data  not  being 
available.  The  nominal  loss  is,  therefore,  shown  in  the  following  state- 
ment, the  actual  loss  being  somewhat  higher : — 


Year. 


Interest 

Returned 

on  Capital. 


Average  rate 
of  Interest 
payable  on  Out- 
standing Loans. 


Average  Loss. 


Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

1893 

3-05 

4-57 

1-52 

1894 

2-88 

4-59 

1-71 

1895 

2-73 

4-00 

1-27 

1896 

2-80 

3-94 

114 

1897 

319 

3-92 

0-73 

1898 

3-24 

3-89 

0-65 

1899 

3-29 

3-81 

0-62 

1900 

3*42 

3-79 

0-37 

1901 

3-48 

3-78 

0-30 

1902 

3-43 

3-76 

0-33 

3    M 
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Tlie  foregoing  table  indicates  tbat  the  railways  are  approaching  the 
stage  of  being  Belf-supporting,  the  interest  returned  on  capital  cost  for 
the  past  eight  years  showing  an  improvenieot  each  j^ar. 

Earnings  and  Usepenaes  per  MU^. 

^  The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  train  mile  for 
the  psist  ten  years  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Year. 

Grow  EaminsTB 

Expandtture 

Net  Eamtoffs 

per  train  mile. 

per  (cBio  mile. 

per  Ui^n  mfle. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1893 

94*80 

56-53 

85-97 

1894 

90-25 

66*09 

83-56 

1895 

85-75 

54-54 

31-21 

1896 

85-75 

54-53 

31-22 

1897 

99-50 

55-55 

34-95 

1898 

90^ 

56-11 

33-89 

1899 

89-00 

56-22 

32-78 

1900 

9300 

60-31 

32-e9 

1901 

89-75 

58-58 

31-17 

1902 

88-80 

59*32 

39-48 

The  gross  earnings  per  train  mile  have  inaried  very  little  daring  the 
ten  years,  the  lowest  point  touched  being  85|A,  and  the  highest,  94icL, 
while  the  expenditure  has  varied  even  less.  The  expenditure  dnra^ir 
1900  was  higher  than  in  any  other  year  during  the  deoennial  period. 
The  gross  earnings  per  train  mile  for  the  past  two  years  were  leas  than 
those  of  1900,  and  the  net  earnings  show  a  slight  but  gradual  reducticHi 
during  the  past  five  years.  The  results,  however,  compare  very  favour- 
aWy  with  the  other  states,  and  are  only  exceeded  by  those  of  New  South 
Wales,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  just  closed,  when  New  Zealand 
showed  a  slightly  higher  net  return. 

W  The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  average  mile 
^open  for  the  past  ten  years  are  as  follow  : — 


t 

OMMaEamincTB 

Expenditure 

Net  Earning* 

Year. 

per  aveiaice 

peraveraire 

per  averagv 

• 

mile  open. 

Diile  open. 

mile  open. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1893 

626 

391 

235 

1894 

613 

384 

229 

]895 

585 

372 

213 

1896 

592 

376 

216 

1897 

638 

391 

247 

189S 

673 

419 

254 

1899 

712 

450 

262 

1900 

774 

501 

273 

1901 

794 

519 

276 

1902 

842 

562 

280 
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The  fbr^oing  table  indicates  that  the  gross  earnings  ha^  increased 
from  £626  per  average  mile  open  to  £842,  and  the  net  oamings  from 
J&235  to  £280,  the  r'etum  for  last  year  being  the  highest  secured  during 
the  decennial  period — evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  extensions  in  recent 
yc^rs  have  been  judicious,  and  that  the  volume  of  traffic  has  been 
maintained. 

Coaching  and  Goods  Traffic, 

The  following  table  shows  the  iiumber  of  passengers  carried  on  the 
lines  of  the  Colony  during  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1882,  and  for 
the  last  ten  years,  together  with  the  receipts  from  the  traffic,  and  thr 
Average  receipts  per  journey  : — 


Yeiur. 

Fuaengen 
carried. 

Reoeipts  from 
Coaching  traffic. 

Average 

Receipts  per 

Journey. 

No. 

£ 

a. 

1882 

2,911,477 

329,492 

2716 

1893 

3,759,044 

367,594 

2347 

1894 

3,972,701 

378,480 

22-89 

1895 

3,905,578 

360,243 

2214 

1896 

4,162,426 

359,822 

20-74 

1897 

4,439,387 

378,684 

20-47 

1898 

4,672,264 

399,262 

20-61 

1899 

4,955,553 

438,367 

21-23 

1900 

5,468,284 

474,793 

20-83 

1901 

6,243,593 

603,051 

19-34 

1902  - 

7,356,136 

575,697 

18-78 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  was  a  falling  off  during  the  decennial 
period  in  the  average  receipts  per  journey.  The  continued  increase  in 
the  number  of  passengers  carried  is,  however,  very  marked,  the  advance 
for  the  closing  year  of  the  period  being  upwards  of  1,112,000,  while  the 
receipts  from  the  traffic  ixwe  by  over  £72,000.  Taking  the  returns  for 
the  year  ended  31st  March,  1884,  as  a  basis,  it  has  been  found  that 
those  for  1902  show  an  increase  of  only  29  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
passengers  who  travelled  first-glass,  while  the  increase  in  those  who 
travelled  second-class  was  not  less  than  108  per  cent.  While  the 
marked  prosperity  of  the  past  four  years  has  induced  more  passengers 
to  travel  first-class,  it  is  none  the  less  evident  that  the  tendency  is 
towards  one  class  of  carriage,  as  already  exists  in  the  case  of  tramways. 
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The  amaant  of  goods  tonnage  for  a  similar 
following  taUe : — 


in 


Yew. 


Tonaa^  of  Goods 
exdoBTe  of  Live 


I 


1 
1 

'     £ 

1882 

1,437,7U 

481,037 

1893 

2,193,390 

707,78« 

1894 

2,000,645 

686,469 

1895 

2,048,391 

683,726 

1896 

2,087,798 

608,115 

1897 

2,368,927 

774,163 

1898 

2,518,367 

837,500 

1899 

,   2,624,059 

882,077 

190() 

3,127,874 

085,723 

1901 

3,339.687 

.  1,051,605 

1902 

3,529,177 

.  1,110,575 

1 

The  large  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  goods  carried  during  1900 
over  preceding  years  was  caused  by  the  bountifnl  harvest  in  the 
Middle  Island,  which  was  carried  at  freight  rates  averaging  20  per 
cent,  below  those  ruling  in  the  previous  year.  The  further  increase  of 
211,813  tons  for  1901,  was  contributed  to  by  all  descriptions  of  goods* 
with  the  exception  of  wool.  The  grain  traffic  for  1901  compared  with 
that  of  1 899  shovvs  an  increase  of  84  per  cent.  The  increase  during 
1902  over  the  traffic  of  1901  was  189,490  tons.  Increases  occur  under 
all  the  various  headings,  the  largest  being  in  grain  and  timber,  the 
traffic  in  each  class,  with  the  exception  of  wool,  1)eing  the  largest  en 
I'pcord. 

The  sulxli vision  of  the  tonnage  of  goods  and  live  stock  for  the  year 
«nded  31st  March,  1902,  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  Particulars  of 
the  goods  traffic  are  set  forth  in  seven  classes,  but  the  average  distance 
for  which  goods  of  each  class  were  carried  cannot  be  given,  and  there 
i\  re  no  data  available  showing  the  average  earnings  per  ton  per  mile. 


I>eflcription  of  Traffic. 


Lime  and  Chaff 

Wool 

Firewood 

Timber 

Grain  

Merchandise   .. 

Minerals  

Cattle   

8heep 

Pig"  


Tons  curied. 


Number  carried. 


86,378 
101,878 
100,236 
427,153 
813,345 
556,395 
1,443,792 


83,458 

2,724,860 

55,159 
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Tramways. 

In  all  the  Australasian  states  tramways  are  in  operation,  but  it  is 
chiefly  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  the  inhabitants  of  which  numbered 
at  the  latest  date  496,990  and  501,580  respectively,  that  the  density  of 
settlement  has  necessitated  the  general  adoption  of  this  mode  of  transit 

In  New  South  Wales  the  three  systems  of  electric,  cable,  and  steam 
traction  are  in  vogue.     Within  the  metropolitan   area,  however,  the 
electric  is  being  substituted  for  steam  power.     The   length  of  line 
under  electric  traction  on  the  30th  September,  1902,  was  45  miles  15 
chains,  comprising  11  miles  67^  chains  at  North  Sydney;    2  miles  27 
chains,  Ocean-street,  Woollahra,  to  Dover  Road ,  3  miles  36  chains, 
George-street-Harris-street  tramway ;    4  miles  1 1  chains.  Glebe  Junc- 
tion to  Newtown,  Marrickville,  and  Dulwich  Hill ;    2  miles  73  chains. 
Forest  Lodge  Junction  to  Leichhardt ;   2  miles  57^  chains,  Newtown 
to  St.  Peters  and  Cook's  River ;    1  mile  53  chains,  RaUway  to  Bridge- 
street  ;  5  miles  55  chains,  Waverley  and  Bondi ;  2  miles  28  chains,  Rail- 
way to  Glebe  and  Forest  Lodge ;    2  miles  66  chains.  Forest  Lodge  to 
Balmain  ;  1  mile  26  chains,  Redfern  to  Moore  Park  ;  3  miles  20  chains, 
Pitt  and  Castlereagh  streets  to  Fort  Macquarie  ;  and  55  chains,  Greorge- 
street  to  Miller's  Point.     The  only  line  worked  by  cable  traction  is 
that   from   King-street,   Sydney,   to  Ocean-street,   in  the   suburb   of 
.  Woollahra,  a  distance  of  2  miles  32  chains.      On  the  remaining  lines 
steam  motors  are  still  used.      The  length  of  Government  tram  lines 
open  to  30th  June,  1902,  was  104  miles,  which  had  cost  for  construc- 
tion and   equipment  J&2,829,363.      The   receipts  for  the    year  weie 
£631,757,  and  the  working  expenses  £541,984,  leaving  a  profit  cf 
£89,773,  or  3*17  per  cent,  on  the  invested  capital.      The  number  of 
passengers  carried  during  1902  was  108,135,111. 

In  Victoria  the  cable  system  is  in  operation  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
the  lines  having  been  constructed  by  a  municipal  trust  at  a  cost  of 
£1,705,794.  The  tramways  are  leased  to  a  company,  and  the  receipts 
for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1902,  were  £474,835.  The  number  of 
passengers  carried  during  the  year  was  47,261,571.  The  miles  of  track 
operated  on  were  43|  cable  and  3|  horse  lines,  or  47  J  miles  of  double 
track.  Besides  the  lines  of  the  Tramway  Trust,  there  are  additional 
suburban  systems  worked  by  limited  liability  companies,  as  follows  : — 
Horse,  8  J  miles ;  electric,  4  miles ;  and  cable,  2  J  miles. 

In  Queensland  there  is  a  system  of  electric  trams  controlled  by  a 
private  company.  The  only  information  available  shows  that  the 
capital  of  the  company  is  £750,000  fully  paid  up,  and  that  there  are 
also  debentures  to  the  amount  of  £400,000.  Particulars  as  to  receipts 
and  disbursements  are  not  available,  but  the  report  presented  to  the 
shareholders  in  London  during  May,  1 902,  showed  a  net  profit  of  £42,81 5 
for  the  period  from  20th  November,  1900,  to  3l8t  December,  1901. 
The  length  of  the  tramways  is  25  miles,  or  43  miles  of  single  line. 
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The  company  owned  seventy-nine  electric  cars,  and  during  the  year  1901^ 
16,183,801  passengers  were  carrwd. 

In  South  Australia  there  are  no  Crovernment  tramways,  but  horse 
trams  are  run  in  the  principal  streets  of  Adelaide  by  prirate  cofnpaniejk 
No  particulars  have  been  collected  respecting  the  length  of  the  linesy 
nor  of  the  returns  therefrom.     A  proposal  is  und^  consideratioo  far- 
the  substitution  of  electric  traction  on  these  lines. 

The  Western  Australian  Government  owns  a  line  of  horse  tramway 
on  a  2-foot  gauge  between  Roebume  and  Cossack,  a  length  of  SI  miles- 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  £23,467.  For  the  year  ^ided  30tJi  Jwa^y 
1901,  the  gross  earnings  were  £1,981,  and  the  working  expenaea^ 
£2,285,  leaving  the  loss  on  working  expenses  at  £304. 

In   Tasmania  there  is  an  electric   tramway  from   Hobart  raflw^ 
station,  about  9  miles  in  length,  owned  by  a  private  company.     Tli» 
cost  of  construction  and  equipment  was  £90,000 ;  and  the  companj 
possesses  20  cars.     For  the  year  ended  3 1st  December,  1 901 ,  the  receipts^ 
amounted  to  £16,097,  and  the  working  expenses,  to  £1 2,342.     The- 
passengers  carried  during  the  twelve  months    numbered   1,284,553. 
There  is  also  a  steam  system  at  Zeehan,  2  miles  in  length,  constmcted 
at  a  cost  of  £3,212.     No  information  is  available  as  to  the  receipts^  but 
the  working  expenses  for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1899,  wtere^ 
£1,948.     The  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  twrfre  months. 
was  24,2ia 

There  are  also  tramways  in  existence  in  New  Zealand  under  mani> 
c^al  and  private  management,  but  no  particulars  in  regard  to  them 
at  present  available. 
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T£L£  first  Austraksian  poBt-office  vhua  estabtiBhed  by  Governor  Mac- 
quarie  izL  the  jeax  1&10»  Mr.  Isaac  Nichols  being  appointed  Post* 
naaster.  The  office  waa  in.  High-street  (now  known  as  George-street), 
Sydney,  at  tha  residence  of  Mr.  Nichols,  who  was,  '^  in  consideration.  o£ 
tbe  trouble  and  expense  attendant  upon  this  duty,"  allowed  to  charge  on 
delivery  to  the  addressee  8d.  for  every  English  or  foreign  letter  of 
whatever  weight,  and  for  every  paveel  weighing  not  more  than  20  Ib.^ 
Is.  6d.,  and  exceeding  that  weight,  3a.  The  c^*gB  on  Oolcmial  letters 
was  4d.,  irrespective  of  weight ;  and  soldiers'  letters^  or  those  addressed 
to  their  wives,  were  charged  Id.  Very  little  improvement  in  regard  to 
postal  matters  took  place  ibr  some  years. 

In  1825  an  Act  was  passed  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  with  the  advice 
o£  the  Council,  ^'  to  regulate  the  postage  of  letters  in  New  South.  Wales,'' 
giving  power  for  the  esiablishment  of  post-offices,  and  to  fix  the  rates  at 
postage;  It  was  not^  however,  until  1828  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  were  put  into  full  force.  The  rates  of  postage  appear  to  have 
depended  upon  the  distanee  and  the  difficulty  of  transmissicxu  The 
lowest  single  inland  rate  was  3d.,  and  the  highest  12d.,  the  postage  o& 
a  letter  increasing  according  to  its  weight,  which  wa»  fixed  for  &  sin^e 
letter  at  ^unce.  Leetters  between  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen'a 
Land  were  charged  3d.  each  (ship  rate),  and  newspapers  Id.  Other  ship 
letters  were  chained  4d.  single  rate,  and  6d,  for  any  weight  in  excess. 
The  privilege  of  franking  was  allowed  to  the  Governor  and  a  number  of 
the  chief  public  officials,  and  letters  to  and  from  convicts  passed  free 
tinder  certain  res^ulations. 

In  1831  a  twopenny  post  was  estabHshed  in  Sydney;  and  in  18^, 
under  Sir  Richard  Bourke^  the  Aet  of  1825  was  repealed  and  anetlier 
Act  was  passed,  fixing  the  charge  on  a  single  letter  at  4d.  ion  Id^mileai. 
5d.  for  20  mUes,  6d.  for  30  miles,  and  se  on  up  to  Is.  for  300  miles. 
In  1837  a  post-office  was  established  in  Melbourne,  and  a  fortnightly 
mail  was  established  between  that  city  and  Sydney.  Stamps  were 
introduced  in  the  same  year  in  the  shape  of  stamped  covers  or  en  vdiopes, 
which  are  believed  to  have  been  the  first  postage-staiapa  ever  issued. 
By  1838  there  were  40  post-offices  in  the  state  of  New  South  Walesy 
which  at  that  time,  of  course,  included  the  territmy  now  known 
as  Victoria  and  Queensland ;  and  in  the  Sydney  office  about  15  peraonB 
were  employed.  Hie  revenue  of  the  Department  for  tbe  year  waa 
£8,390,  and  the  expenditure  £10,347  ;  while  payments  were  made  by 
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the  New  South  Wales  Government  to  the  post  office  at  Kororareka,  in 
New  Zealand,  which  was  not  created  a  separate  colony  until  1841.  In 
1847  an  overland  mail  between  Sydney  and  Adelaide  was  establidied. 
Stamps  in  their  present  form  were  issued  in  1849,  and  the  postage  rates 
were  fixed  at  Id.  per  ^  oz.  for  town  and  2d.  for  country  letters,  at  which 
they  remain  in  most  of  the  states  to-day. 

Regular  steam  mail  communication  with  Great  Britain  was  first  es- 
tablif^ed  in  1852.  Until  that  time  the  Australian  colonies  had  to 
depend  upon  the  irregular  arrival  and  despatch  of  sailing  vessels  for  the 
carriage  of  mails  ,*  but  in' the  year  mentioned  the  steamships  Australia, 
Ghusan,  and  Great  Britain  were  despatched  from  England,  making  the 
voyage  in  60  days,  and  causing  a  strong  desire  in  the  minds  of  the 
colonists  for  a  more  frequent  and  steady  system  of  steam  communication 
with  the  Old  World.  The  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  in  1854 
hindered  for  a  while  the  accomplishment  of  this  object ;  but  in  1856 
a  line  of  steamers  was  c^in  laid  on,  and  the  service  was  carried  on 
by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  and  the  Royal  Mail  Company 
for  some  years,  but  without  giving  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  public 
as  might  have  been  expected. 

As  far  back  as  1854  a  proposal  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
line  of  mail  packets  uia  Panama,  and  negotiations  on  the  subject  were 
carried  on  for  several  years  between  the  British  Government  and  the 
Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand.  The  result  was 
that  in  1866  the  service  was  started,  and  continued  in  operation  until 
the  end  of  1868,  when  it  was  terminated  through  the  failure  of  the 
company  by  which  it  had  been  carried  out.  In  the  following  year 
New  South  Wales,  in  conjunction  with  New  Zealand,  inaugurated  a 
mail  service  via  San  Francisco,  which,  with  a  few  interruptions  and 
under  various  conditions,  has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  establishment  of  a  mail  route  via  America  had  the  effect  of 
stimulating  the  steamship-owners  who  were  engaged  in  the  service  via 
Suez,  and  from  that  time  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
steamers  employed,  as  well  as  in  the  punctuality  and  speed  with  which 
the  mails  were  delivered.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  have 
carried  mails  for  the  colonies  almost  from  the  inception  of  the  ocean 
steam  service,  with  very  few  interruptions.  Towards  the  end  of  1878 
the  Orient  Company  commenced  carrying  mails  between  Australia  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  have  continued  to  do  so  ever  since.  In  the 
year  1883  the  line  steamers  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes  of  France 
■entered  the  service,  followed  in  1887  by  the  North  German  Lloyd's, 
so  that  there  are  now  sometimes  two  or  even  three  mails  reoeived 
and  despatched  every  week,  and  a  voyage  to  Europe,  which  was 
formerly  a  formidable  xmdertaking,  involving  great  loss  of  time  and  much 
discomfort,  is  regarded  as  a  mere  pleasure  trip  to  fill  up  a  holiday. 

In  the  year  1893  another  mail  service  was  established,  by  a  line  of 
steamers  running  from  Sydney  to  Vancouver  Island,  in  British  Columbia. 
This  line  seems  likely  to  open  up  a  valuable  trade  between  the  Australian 
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states  and  British  North  America.  There  is  also  a  line  of  steamers 
ranning  between  Brisbane  and  London,  but  the  states  other  than 
Queensland  make  little  use  of  these  vessels. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  5l8t  clause  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  Constitution  Act,  the  control  of  the  Post  and  Telegraph 
services  became  vested  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  by  proclamation  these 
services  were  taken  over  on  the  Ist  March,  1901.  The  systems  of 
administration,  and  the  rates  levied  in  force  in  each  state  at  the  date 
of  union  were  however  continued  until  the  Commonwealth  Postal  Act 
was  brought  into  operation  on  the  Ist  November,  1902,  thus  securing 
uniformity  in  all  the  states. 


Growth  op  Postal  Business. 

The  growth  of  postal  business  in  each  of  the  states  during  the 
forty-one  years  from  1861  to  1901  is  shown  below.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  number  of  letters  for  all  Australasia  in  1861  was  less  than  is 
now  transacted  by  any  individual  state,  Tasmania  excepted.  The  true 
total  for  Australasia  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  found  by  adding  the  figures 
of  the  several  states  together,  as  interstate  letters  are  counted  both  in 
the  state  from  which  they  are  despatched  and  in  that  in  which  they  are 
received  for  delivery.  A  second  total  is  therefore  given  from  which 
this  excess  has  been  excluded  : — 


Stote. 

PostOfllees. 

Letters  and  Post- 
cards. 

Newspapers. 

Pockets. 

1861. 

1901. 

1861. 

1901. 

1861. 

1901. 

1861. 

1901. 

Slew  South  Wales.... 
Victoria  

S40 

869 

24 

100 

•  • 

100 

•  • 

2,206 

1.687 

1.234 

718 

187 

870 

4,869,468 

6.109,029 

515,211 

1,540,472 

198,817 

885,878 

82,783,467 
88,005,029 
23,260,126 
21,818,724 
17,460,878 
11,178,493 

3,884,245 

4,277,179 

427,489 

1,089,424 

187,476 

895,666 

52,817,650 

27,126,261 

12,804,902 

9,921,641 

7.976,208 

7,440,146 

105,338 

■  •  ■  ■ 

3,556 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

■  ■  •  ■ 

15,216,387 
18,431,970 

<2uecDsUnd    

South  Australia    .... 
Western  Aottralia  .. 
TMPnivnla   .,.,,,,  ^ , , 

7,629,348 
1,843,622 
4,121,672 
2,238,632 

Commonwealth    . . 

0.855 

18.504,265 
12,844,800 

239,600,717 

10,211,409 

117,584,798 

•  •  •  * 

44,331.637 

OommoDwealth  (ex- 
clndiuff  Inter>9tate 
ezoess)  

•  • 

•  • 

220,593,000 

0.008,000 

108,000,000 

•  ■  •  • 

39,775,000 

New  Zealand 

•   • 

1.789 

1,286,708 

54,0!»,987 

1,428,851 

18,978,632 

■  •  •  « 

1  18,530,008 
02,867,645 

,  57,818,000 

Australasia 

•  * 

8,094 

14,801,088 

298,650,054  'll,639,820  |186,558.480 

•  •   ■  • 

Austnla8ia(«xclnd- 
ing  intercolonial 
excess) 

•  • 

■  * 

14,061,000 

278,582,000 

10,041,400 

121,000,000 

«  •   •  a 

ga2 
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A  (XMTesponding  table  to  that  already  given,  skowing  the  innibar 
of  letterS)  newspapers,  and  packets  per  bead  of  pepirlation,  is 
appended  : — 


state. 

Letters  and  PoBt- 
auda. 

N<ywBp^p€g8a 

P!M*«ii. 

ISOL 

190L 

lan.        mk 

liMH. 

la&L 

New  South  Wales   ' 

12 

11 
17 
13 
12 
9 

60 
69 
46 
60 
93 
64 

10           38 

8  22 
14             25 

9  27 
9            42 

10            42 

1 
*'l 



11 

Victoria 

11 

Queensland 

15 

South  Australia   

4 

Western  Australia  

23 

Tasmania  

13 

Commonwealth 

11 

63 

8      1      31 

11 

New  Zealand 

14 

69 

16      1      24 

•  «^  •■•  * 

24 

Australasia* 

11 

59 

9            26 

13 

*  Interstalfc  excess  excladed. 


Western  Australia  takes  the  lead  in  the  transmission  of  letters  and 
.  quals  Tasmania  in  newspapers,  and  is  only  surpassed  by  New  Zealand 
n  the  matter  of  packets ;  while  Yictona  in  letters  and  postcards,  and 
New  South  Wales  in  newspapers  come  second.  A  oonparison  of  the 
average  number  of  letters  and  postcards  per  head  of  population  in  Aus- 
tralasia with  similar  figures  for  the  principal  countries  o£  the  world  is 
afforded  by  the  table  given  below.  It  will  be  seen  tiiat  on  a  population 
basis  the  correspondence  of  Australasia  exceeds  that  of  any  of  die 
countries  named,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  Kingdom  : — 


Coantiy. 

Letten  aad 
Poftt-carda 
per  heed. 

Country. 

Letten  Mad 
PDstHsards 
perbeadL 

(Jnited  Kingdom 

Australasia 

66 
59 
40 
51 
51 
30 
40 
38 
34 
50 
30 

1 

France 

Norwi^ — 

28 
25 

Switzerland 

Hancrary 

IT 

Germany. ...„. 

Sweden.  ^,.^ „.. 

Denmark. .M.. 

Austria 

1  ■•»»""g«*»  J  • •• 

Portug^ 

Italv 

Chill 

12 

10 

J 

5 

4 

Belgium   ^... 

Argentine  RepuUic ... 
Netherlands  

Geeece  

Russia  

1 

3 

4 
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Rates  of  Postage. 

The  inland  letter  postage  is  Jd.  per  ^  oz.  on  town  and  2d.  on  country 
letters  in  all  the  states  of  the   Commonwealth  of  Australia,  except 
Victoria  and  Soath  Australia.    In  Victoria  the  rate  is  Id.  per  ^  oz.,  and 
in   South  Australia  2d.  per  ^  oz.  on  all  letters  posted  for  delivery  within 
the  state.     In  Victoria  the  minimum  charge  was  altered  in  ISQ'O  from 
2d.  per  oz.  to  1  d.  per  ^  oz. ;  but  the  loss  at  that  time  wals  too  great,  and 
in  1 892  the  rate  was  again  raised  to  2d.  per  oz. ;  in  1901  it  was  once  more- 
reduced  to  Id.  per  ^  oz.     In  New  South  Wales  the  city  and  suburban 
rate  of  Id.  per  ^  oz.,  which  is  in  force  in  the  Metropolitan  Suburban 
District^  is  also  in  operation  within  a  1 2-mile  radius  of  Newcastle,  and 
a  13-mile  radius  of  nearly  sixty  of  the  other  principal  country  towns. 
The    inter-state   and   intercolonial  rate  is  uniformly  2d.  per  ^  oz.  in 
Australasia.     On  the   1st  January,   1901,  New  Zealand    adopted   a 
universal  peony  postage,  and  the  loss  attendant  thereon  for  the  year 
may  be  set  down  at  about  X34,000.     By  arrangement  with  the  Com- 
monwealth, New  Zealand  tetters  come  to  Australia  for  Id.,  but  letters 
to  "New  Zealand  are  charged  2d.     When  this  matter  was  settled  it  was 
further  arranged  that  New  Zealand  should  reduce  its  terminal  rate  on 
cable  messages  exchanged  with  Australia  from  Id.  to  id.  per  word ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Commonwealth  made  a  liberal  concession  by 
reducing  its  terminal  rate  from  Id.  per  word  per  state  to  a  uniform  Id. 
for  the  whole  of  Australia. 

The  diverse  rates  imposed  on  the  carriage  of  newspapers  in  the  various 
states  of  the  Commonwealth,  prior  to  the  union,  continued  after  the 
control  became  vested  in  the  Federal  Government,  and  up  to  the  Ist 
November,  1902,  when  a  uniform  rate  was  imposed  under  the  Post  and 
Telegraph  Kates  Act,  1902.  On  all  newspapers  posted  for  deliv^y 
within  the  Commonwealth  by  registered  newspaper  proprietors,  or  by 
newsvendors,  or  returned  by  an  agent  or  newsvendor  to  the  publishing 
office,  without  condition  as  to  the  number  contained  in  each  addressed 
wrapper,  a  charge  of  Id.  per  20  oz.  on  the  aggregate  weight  is  imposed,  and 
on  all  other  newspapers  posted  -within  the  Commonwealth  for  delivery 
therein,  |d.  per  10  oz.  or  fraction  thereof  for  each  newspaper  is  levied. 
In  New  Zealand  a  charge  of  id.  each  is  levied  upon  all  newspapers,  town 
and  inland.  The  intercolonml  postage  is  Id.  each  to  all  the  states  except 
Qaeensland,  to  which  province  the  charge  is  Id.  each  if  not  exceeding^ 
4  oz.,  and  ^d.  additional  for  every  succeeding  2  oz. 

Registered  Letters. 

The  number  of  registered  letters  and  packets  passing  through  the 
post-offices  of  the  Australasian  states  has  largely  increased  ol  late 
jearStf  In  New  South  Wales  the  nomber  of  such  letters  in  1901  waa 
1,213)277.  This  number  has  bees  exceeded  in  previous  years,  fer 
instance  in  1892,  when  the  number  was  1,075,241,  but  this  total 
wa»    largely     made     up     of    correspondence    relating    to    so-called 
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"  consultations/'  or  lottery  sweeps  connected  with  horse-racing,  iRrbiA 
were  established  in  Sydney,  and  to  support  which  large  sums  of 
money  were  sent  to  that  city  from  all 'parts  of  Australasia,  iks  well 
as  from  other  countries.  Probably  not  less  than  600,000  of  the 
total  for  New  South  Wales  in  1892  were  associated  with  these  lotteriee. 
The  Government  of  that  state  dealt  with  the  evil  in  an  amending 
Postal  Bill  in  1893,  and  this  illicit  branch  of  the  postal  traffic  was 
removed  to  Queensland,  where  the  number  of  registered  letters  at  cmoe 
greatly  increased,  and  numbered  541,148  in  1895.  But  in  189G  the 
Parliament  of  Queensland  passed  an  Act  making  these  lotteries  iUe^aL 
and  the  evil  was  transferred  to  Hobart,  the  registrations  in  the  northern 
state  in  1901  numbered  581,752.  In  South  Australia  254,138 
registered  letters  were  dealt  with  during  the  year.  In  Western  Ans*- 
tralia  431,417  registered  letters  and  packets  were  passed  through  the 
head  office ;  while  in  New  Zealand  the  registered  articles  dealt  with 
numbered  599,308.  For  Victoria  and  Tasmania  no  jMurticalars  of 
registrations  are  available.  ^ 

Parcels  Posts. 

Excepting  Western  Australia,  where  there  was  no  inland  serrioe, 
there  were  inland,  intercolonial,  and  international  parcels  posts  in  opem- 
tion  in  1901 ;  but  statistics  of  the  services  on  a  uniform  basis  are  not 
obtainable.  During  the  year  736,496  parcels,  weighing  2,716,917  Ih., 
and  having  a  value  of  £622,496,  passed  through  the  post-office  of 
New  South  Wales,  the  postage  collected  amounting  to  £48,099  ;  in 
Victoria  310,734  parcels,  yielding  a  revenue  of  £15,770,  were  dealt 
with  ;  in  Queensland  the  number  of  parcels  which  passed  through 
the  post-office  was  296,264,  weighing  1,028,511  lb.,  and  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  service  amounted  to  £16,822 ;  in  South  Australia 
45,063  parcels  weighing  117,765  lb.  were  forwarded  and  the  revenue 
received  was  £2,938  ;  in  Western  Australia  33,647  parcels,  the 
declared  value  of  which  was  £62,147,  and  which  yielded  a  revenue  of 
£999,  were  dealt  with ;  in  Tasmania  .18,535  inland  and  2,825  ship 
parceU  were  posted  during  the  year,  while  21,865  packets  and  parcels, 
valued  at  £30,104,  were  received  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
other  states;  and  in  New  Zealand  the  parcels  dealt  with  mimbered 
273,442,  weighing  928,237  lb.,  of  which  39,951,  weighing  142,141  lb., 
and  valued  at  £109,683,  were  received  from  places  outside  the  state ; 
and  11,588,  weighing  29,762  lb.,  and  valued  at  £16,154,  were  despatched 
from  the  colony. 

,  Monet  Orders  and  Postal  Notes. 

In  all  the  states  there  are  money  order  and  postal  note  systems  in 
operation ;  and  in  all  the  states,  except  Victoria,  Queensland,  and 
South  Australia,  post-office  savings  banks.  In  Queensland  there  is  a 
Government  Savings  Bank,  but  it  is  not  placed  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Postmaster-General.     The  Victorian   Post  Office  Savings 
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Bank  was  amalgamated  with  the  Commissioners'  Savings  Bank  in 
September,  1897.  Particulars  of  the  working  of  these  services  will 
be  found  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  Private  Finance. 

Postal  Facilities. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  the  area 
in  square  miles  to  each  post-office  for  the  year  1901.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  most  sparsely  populated  states  have  the  greatest  number  of 
post-offices  in  comparison  with  their  population,  but  in  order  to  judge 
of  the  relative  extension  of  postal  facilities  the  area  of  country  to  each 
office  must  also  be  taken  into  account : — 


I 


State. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia , 

Taamania 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand  

Australasia  


Ntunber  of 

Inhabitants  to  each 

Post  Office. 


626 
738 
414 
512 
1,042 
463 


Number  of  ^uare 

Miles  of  Territory  to 

each  Office. 


141 

54 

542 

1,267 

5,219 

70 


603 
453 


468 
60 


671 


380 


Ocean  Mail  Services. 

Tlie  Federal  Ocean  Mail  Service,  which  is  carried  on  by  the  Orient 
and  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Companies,  is  sulxsidised 
by  the  United  Kingdom  and  all  the  Australian  states.  New  contracts 
were  entered  into  on  the  1st  Februaiy,  1898,  for  a  period  of  seven 
years.  The  total  amount  of  the  subsidy  is  £170,000,  of  which  £98,000 
is  payable  by  the  Imperial  authorities  and  £72,000  by  the  states  in 
proportion  to  their  population.  The  sea  transit  rates  collected  from 
other  countries  and  colonies  making  use  of  the  service  are  credited  to 
the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  their  contribution  towards  the  subsidy.  The  following  table  shown 
the  amount  of  the  subsidy  payable  by  each  of  the  states  during  1901, 
on  the  basis  of  the  population  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year.  In 
addition  to  the  subsidy,  there  are  other  charges  in  connection  with  the 
service,  such  as  transit  rates  in  France  and  Italy  and  in  Australia. 
After  adding  these^  and  deducting  the  postages  collected  in  the  states, 
and  the  proportion  of  sea  transit  rates  payable  by  other  countries  using 
the  service,  the  net  cost  charged  to  New  South  Wales  in  1901  wa» 
£1»871»  and  to  Victoria  £425,  as  shown  in  the  table  on  the  next 
page.     For  the  other  states,  the  net  cost  of  the  service  is  not  obtainable. 
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Xew  Zealand,  although  not  a  eontntcting  party,  jet  avails  iteelf  of  the 
Federal  Servioe  for  Uie  carriage  of  mail  matter,  and  its  net  loss 

the  year  amounted  to  iB2,674  : — 

Subsidy,  190L  Kec  Cost.  1901. 

United  Kingdom  £98,000  90,900 

Australasia — 

New  South  Wales £25.889        £1,871 

Victoria  22.836        425 

Queensland 9,569        

South  Australia 6,924        ...^,  

Western  Australia    3,488        

Tasmania    3,904        

£72,000  


Total   £170,000 


The  mail  service  has  been  perfprmed  with  great  regularity  and 
expedition.  The  average  time  occupied  by  the  outward  and  homeward 
ser\'ices  in  1901  was  as  follows  : — 

Orient.  P.  and  O. 

London  to  Sydney 33^  days.  32^  days. 

Sydney  to  London 32f^    „  33^    f» 

On  several  occasions  the  mails  from  London  have  been  delivered  in 
Sydney  in  31  days. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  Ocean  Mail  Service  via  Suez,  New  South 
Wales  and  New  Zealand  until  November,  1890,  subsidised  the  Union 
Steamship  Company,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany, for  a  four-weekly  sendee,  via  San  Francisco,  to  the  amount  of 
X37,000,  of  which  New  South  Whales  paid  £25,750,  and  New  Zealand 
£11,250.  Under  the  new  contract  which  was  entered  into,  tlie  amoant 
of  the  subsidy  was  largely  reduced,  the  contribution  being  based  on 
the  weight  of  mail  matter  carried,  and  New  South  Wales  made  an 
annual  payment  of  £4,000  to  the  New  Zealand  Government,  subject  t<« 
ap})ropriation  by  Parliament.  Various  extensions  of  the  contract  have 
l)een  made,  and  at  present  the  New  Zealand  Government  is  workinjif 
under  a  temporary  agreement  with  the  J.  D.  Spreckels  Company  (the 
Oceanic  Steamship  Company  of  San  Francisco).  Until  the  whole 
question  of  ocean  mail  services,  as  affecting  the  Commonwealth  and 
New  Zealand,  which  was  a  subject  for  discussion  at  the  Premier's  Con- 
ference in  London  recently,  has  been  dealt  with,  no  contract  for  a 
definite  period  will  be  entered  upon.  During  the  year  1901  the  net 
cast  of  the  service  to  New  Zealand  was  £17,094;  to  New  South 
Wales,  nil ;  and  to  Victoria,  £256  in  1900.  The  average  time  occupied 
in  carrying  the  mails  by  the  San  Francisco  route  during  the  same  year 
was  as  follows  : — 

London  to  Sydney S^^l  days. 

Sydney  to  London 35^1-    „ 

During  1893  a  calendar  monthly  sendee  between  Sydney  and  Vaii«> 
couver  was  established  by  the  Canadian- Australian  Boyal  Mail 
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<kl:ie  state  ^  Kew  South  Wmlee  granting  an  aTRreal  eubsidy  of  £10,000, 

.m«id.  the  Canadian  Dominion  one  of  £25,000.     This  action  was  taken 

«nor«  m  the  intiereflts  of  trado  between  the  great  British  colonies  in 

A^nstnilasia  «ad  America  than  in  those  of  the  postal  service.     The 

<Jiovemment  of    New   Zealand   gaaranteed  a  minim  am   payment   of 

.£7,500  ammally  to  this   Une  in  coostderation  of  Wellington  being 

<a  port  of  call.     But  on  the  expiry  of  this  oontraet  on  the  31st 

L,  1€99,  a  fresh  agreement,  to  hold  for  foar  years,  was  made  by 

tihe  Shipping  Company  with  the  Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and 

Queensland  by  which  Brisbane  was  substituted  for  Wellington  as  a 

port  of  call,  on  condition  that  Queensland  paid  a  subsidy  of  £7,500. 

New  Zealand,  therefore,  does  not  now  subsciibe  to  the  Vancouver 

service.     During  1901  the  net  cost  of  the  Vancouver  service  to  New 

.Sonth  Wales  was  £8,330 ;  and  to  Victoria  £404.     The  average  time 

occupied  by  the  mails  in  transit  from  Sydney  to  Ijondon  was  37tV  days. 

The  Qi^eensland  Une  of  steamers,  sailing  from  Brisbane,  via  Torres 

HtimitSy  carries  mails  for  the  Queensland  Government,  payment  being 

made  according  to  weight     This  route  is  from  four  to  ten  days  longer 

tlian  those  previously  mentioned.    Queensland,  under  a  former  contract, 

paid  the  company  an  annual  subsidy  of  £55,000.     This  arrangement 

^^iPfSk^f^  in  January,  1890,  and  under  a  new  contract  the  state  agreed  to 

pay  the  company  an  annual  subsidy  of  £19,800  for  a  four- weekly,  or 

J&32,500  for  a  fortnightly  service.     The  latter  service  was  4>ommeneed 

on  1st  July,  1890,  the  monthly  service  having  lasted  nearly  six  months ; 

but  in  November,  1891,  the  contractors,  on  account  of  the  heavy  losses 

under  the  fortnightly  system,  were  allowed  to  revert  to  the  four-weekly 

service,  the  subsidy  being  reduced  to  the  smaller  amount  mentioned 

above,   viz.,   £19,800.       When  the  contract  expired,   an  agreement 

was  arrived  at  for  the  institution  of  a  subsidised  service  for  purely 

commercial  purposes.      This  arrangement  lasted  but  a  short  time,  when 

the  subsidy  was  abandoned  by  the  shipping  company,  who  preferi'ed  to 

run  their  steamers  without  restriction.     Payment  is  now  only  made  in 

accordance  with  the  weight  of  the  mails  carried.     The  amount  of  mail 

matter  despatched  from  the  other  states  by  the  Torres  Straits  route  is 

very  small. 

Besides  those  mentioned,  the  other  steamship  companies  trading  with 
the  Australasian  states  carry  mails,  notably  the  Messageries  Maritimes 
Company  and  the  North  German  Lloyd's,  sailing  from  Sydney ;  and  the 
Shaw,  Baville,  and  Albion  Company,  and  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company,  sailing  from  Lyttelton,  via  Magellan  Straits.  The  companies 
are  paid  by  the  states  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  mail  matter 
carried,  but  the  Messageries  Maritimes  Company  and  the  North  German 
Lloyd's  are  in  receipt  of  large  subsidies  from  the  French  and  German 
Governments  respectively. 

The  postage  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  reduced  in  January,  1891, 
from  6dL  per  |  ounce  tna  Italy,  and  4d.  via  the  long  sea  route,  to  the 
uniform  rate  of   2^d.      In  1891  the  states  were   represented   at   the 
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Congress  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  held  in  Vienna,  and  on  tine 
4th  July  a  convention  was  signed  on  their  behalf,  by  which  thej  joiiied 
the  Union  from  the  1st  October  of  that  year.  From  that  date  the  nte 
of  postage  to  all  British  colonies  and  possessions  and  foreign  oountries 
included  in  the  Union  was  reduced  to  2^d. 

A  common  scale  of  postage  on  newspapers  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  foreign  countries  has  been  adopted  by  the  Australasian  -states^ 
the  rate  being  Id.  for  the  first  4  ounces,  and  ^.  for  eveiy  additional 
2  ounces. 

Telegraphs. 

The  electric  telegraph  was  introduced  into  these  states  almost  at  the 
time  of  the  earliest  railway  construction.  The  first  telegraph  messages 
were  sent  in  New  South  Wales  in  1851.  In  Victoria  the  tel^;raph  line 
from  Melbourne  to  Williamstown  was  opened  in  1854.  The  first  line 
in  South  Australia,  from  Adelaide  to  Port  Adelaide,  was  opened  in 
1856  ;  and  the  first  Tasmanian  line  was  completed  in  1857.  In  New 
Zealand  the  first  telegraph  office  was  opened  in  1862  ;  and  the  line  from 
Brisbane  to  Rockhampton,  the  first  in  Queensland,  was  opened  in  1864. 
Telegraphic  communication  was  established  between  Sydney,  Melboame, 
and  Adelaide  in  1858,  The  first  telegraph  in  Western  Australia  was 
opened  in  1869,  and  communication  between  that  state  and  all  the 
others  of  the  group  was  completed  in  1877. 

All  the  states  show  very  rapid  progress  in  regard  to  telegraphic 
matters  during  the  period  from  1871  to  1881.  In  the  case  of  Queens- 
land this  increase  was  largely  a  result  of  the  construction  of  the  line  to 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  ;  and  in  the  case  of  South  Australia,  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  lines  to  Port  Darwin  and  to  Eucla,  on  the  boundary  oi 
Western  Australia.  The  following  table  shows  the  length  of  telegraphic 
lines  in  each  state  at  the  last  five  census  periods,  so  far  as  the  rettims 
are  available : — 


state. 

1861. 

1871. 

1S81. 

1891. 

190L 

New  South  Wales    ... 
Victoria 

1,616 

"169 
697 

♦4,674 

*2,295 

2,525 

1,183 

♦650 

♦291 

8,516 
3,360 
6,280 
4,946 
1,585 
928 

11,6»7 
6,840 
9,996 
5,640 
2,921 
2,082 

14,272 
6.467 

Oueensland    

10,246 

South  Australia    

Western  Australia  ... 
Tasmania    

5.763 
6.173 
2,187 

Commonwealth . . . 

11,618 
2,015 

25,604 
3,824 

39,176 
5.349 

45,10ft 
7.i6fl 

"»*'*'          •  I  — •— 

Australasia    



13,533 

* 

29,428 

44,525 

62,677 
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The  next  table  gives  similar  particulars,  but  the  figures  represent 
miles  of  wire  instead  of  miles  of  line  : — 


SUte. 

1S6L 

1871. 

1881. 

1801. 

1001. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  .«f 

( 

1,981       5,579 
,     3.472 

14,278 
6,626 
8,585 
7,228 
1,593 
1,167 

24,780 

13,989 

17,646 

tl2,707 

3,546 

3,178 

46,133 
13,480 

Qaeensland   

South  Australia   

Western  Australia  ... 

169 
915 

••«  •  • 

2,614 

1,718 

•750 

241 

20,537 

17.853 

9,104 

3,565 

Commonwealth .. 
New  Zealand 

14,374 
3,287 

39,467 
9,653 

75,846 
13,235 

110,672 
i     21.705 

Australasia   

17,661 

49,120 

89,081      132,377 

1 
1 

*  In  1878.       t  Including  telephone  wires. 

The  number  of  telegrams  passing  along  the  wires  of  each  state 
and  the  revenue  received  by  the  Telegraph  Departments  during  the 
year  1901  were  as  appended.  In  the  total  for  Australasia  a  correction 
has  been  made  for  inter-state  telegrams  recorded  in  both  the  despatching 
and  the  receiving  state : — 


state. 


Number  of 
Tol^inuns. 


Revenue 
received. 


New  South  Whales 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Commonwealth  

Do           (Inter-State     excess 
'excluded). 
New  Zealand  ^ 

Australasia  

Do         (Intercolonial  excess  ex- 
cluded). 


3,449,315 
2,429,590 
1,374,727 
1,224,109 
1,225,599 
363,414 


10,066,754 
8,707,353 
4,296,820 


14,363,574 
12,939,753 


£ 

191,664 

120,385 

83,939 

106,853 

82,533 

17,064 


602,438 


151,934 


754,372 


In  the  whole  of  Australasia  there  were  on  31st  December,  1901, 
4,118  telegraph  stations,  of  which  978  were  in  New  South  Wales,  843 
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ill  Victoria,  481  in  Queensland,  286  in  South  Australitf,  167  in  Western 
Australia,  325  in  Tasmania,  and  1,038  in  New  Zealand. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  lias  the  development  of  telegraphic  ooo- 
niunication  been  so  rapid  as  in  Australasia,  and  in  none  has  it  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  public  to  anything  like  the  same  extrat 
Taking  Australasia  as  a  whole,  there  are  only  four  countries  that  posaeb 
a  greater  extent  of  telegraph  lines,  and  only  seven  in  which  a  Isigtr 
number  of  messages  is  actually  sent.  In  no  other  cottntries,  however, 
except  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Cape  Colony,  does  the 
number  of  messages  bear  anything  approaching  the  same  mtio  to  the 
population.     The  following  table  illustrates  these  remarks : — 


Countr}'. 


Length 
of  Telegraph    * 
Lines. 


United  Kingdom   

Prance 

Belgium 

Netherlands* 

Oermany  

Denmark , 

Sweden    , 

Norway 

Austria-Hungary  

Switzerland 

Italy 

Spain    

Poi*tugal  

Russia  . 

Koumania    

United  Statest  

Canada 

Cape  Colony   

Argentine  Republic  

Commonwealth  of  Australia 
Australasia ' 


miles. 

46,295 

90,170 
3,975 
3,831 

84,016 
3,762 
9,049 
9,040 

38,662 
5,698 

26,427 

19,885 
5,180 

98,570 

4,344 

193,589 

34,623 
7,467 

27,584 

45,108 
52,577 


M  eaaaieee  per 
Mcisagea.        head  of  popu- 


No. 

89,576,961 

48,144,151 

14,411,487 
5,393,872 

46,008,795 
2,153,552 
2,643,742 
2,267,915 

29,427,615 
3,950,162 
9,060,484 
5,058,104 
3,42a453 

18,376,969 
2,224,539 

6o.6o7,049 
5,036,814 
3,562,039 
5,296,184 

8,707,353 
12,939,753 


No. 
2-15 
1-25 
215 
1-04 
0-«2 
0-8S 
0-51 
1-01 
0-05 
1-19 
0*^ 
0-28 
0-63 
017 
0-38 
0S6 
0-»4 
2-33 
110 

2-3 
2-8 


*  Oovemment  lines  only.        f  Western  Union  Compeny  only. 


From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  in'  Australasia  durins^  the  year 
over  t\^o  and  a  half  messages  were  sent  over  the  telegraph  for  each  inhabi- 
tant In  the  United  Kingdom  the  number  was  two  and  Uirec-twentiethj? 
for  each  inhabitant ;  and  in  the  United  States  of  America  about  one 
message  to  every  inhabitant  The  return  for  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, includes  only  the  lines  of  the  Western  Union  Company,  which  owns 
the  principal  part  of  the  telegraph  system  of  that  country.  The  other 
countries  shown  in  the  table  sent  messages  ranging  from  two  and  a  third 
per  inhabitant  in  the  case  of  Cape  Colony,  to  one-sixth  per  inbabitsnt 
in  the  case  of  Russia. 
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Tblkgraph  Ra'tes. 

The  rates  for  the  transmission  of  telegrams  within  the  Common wealtli 
-were  determined  by  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Kales  Acts,  1902,  and  came 
into  force  on  the  let  November,  1902.  For  ordinary  telegrams,  ni»t 
-exceeding  sixteen  words,  including  the  address  and  signature,  the  charges 
4ire  6d.  in  town  and  suburban  districts  within  prescribed  limits  or  within 
15  miles  from  the  sending  station,  9d.  to  other  places  within  the  state,  and 
Is.  for  inter-state,  that  is,  from  any  one  state  to  any  other,  are  levied, 
and  for  each  additional  word,  an  extra  charge  of  Id.  in  each  case  is 
made.  On  telegrams  from  and  to  Tasmania,  the  cable  charges  are 
«dded  to  those  already  specified,  and  double  rates  are  imposed  for  the 
transmission  of  telegiiims  on  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  and  Grood  Friday, 
4ind  for  "urgent "  telegrams.  In  New  Zealand  a  charge  of  6d.  for  the 
first  twelve  woixls,  including  address  and  signature,  and  Id.  for  each 
additional  word  on  all  inland  telegrams  is  made.  Urgent  messages  arc 
transmitted  upon  payment  of  double  the  ordinary  rates. 

Cable  Services. 

Australasia  ia  in  teliBgraphic  communication  with  Europe  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  means  of  five  cables  three  of  which  are  connected 
with  the  various  AJsiatic  continental  lines,  one  by  America,  and  one  by 
Durban  and  along  the  West  Coast  o£  Africa.  The  first  of  the  tbreo 
-cables  by  Asia,  which  were  all  laid  by  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph 
-Company,  Limited,  was  opened  in  October,  1872,  joining  Fort  Darwin 
to  Banjoewangie,  in  Java,  whence  communication  is  provided  with 
Europe  by  way  of  Batavia,  SingaiH>re,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  In  1879 
«  duplicate  cable  was  laid  down,  the  states  of  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  AVestern  Australia,  and  Tasmania  agreeing 
to  pay  the  company  a  subsidy  of  £32,400  per  annum  for  a  period  of  20 
years,  the  amount  to  be  apportioned  between  the  states  on  the  basis 
of  population.  At  Fort  Darwin  the  cables  connect  with  an  overland 
wire,  which  extends  to  Adelaide,  a  distance  of  1,971  miles,  and  to  con- 
struct which  cost  the  South  Australian  Government  about  half  a  million 
sterling.  The  total  length  of  line  between  Adelaide  and  London  is 
12,57G  miles,  of  which  9,146  miles  are  submarine  cable,  and  3,424  miles 
-overland  wire.  The  third  cable  whs  laid  in  1888  from  Broome,  in  Boo- 
back  Bay,  Western  Australia,  to  Banjoewangie.  The  length  of  line  by 
this  route  from  Perth  to  London  is  12,296  miles,  10,811  being  cable 
and  1,485  land  wire.  The  eastern  states  are  connected  with  Broome 
by  a  line  running  from  Adelaide,  via  Port  Augusta,  Eucla,  and  Albany, 
to  Perth. 

The  cable  joining  Tasmania  to  the  continent  of  Australia  waA  laid  in 
1869,  the  length  being  about  170  miles.  It  starts  from  the 'township  of 
Flinders,  near  Cape  Schanck,  in  YictoriaT,  and  terminates  at  Low  Head, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar,  in  Tasmcmia.  This  line  is  subsidised  to  the 
extent  of  £4,200  yearly  by  the  states  of  New  South  Wales,  YiGtoria, 
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South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania^  the  contributioos 
being  based  on  the  population  figures. 

New  Zealand  was  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  cable  laid  in  1876^ 
the  length  being  about  1,191  miles.  The  line  has  its  Australian 
terminus  within  sight  of  the  spot  where  Captain  Cook  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Botany  Bay,  and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  monii- 
ment  of  La  Perouse.  The  New  Zealand  terminus  of  the  cable  is  at 
Wakapuaka,  near  Nelson,  on  the  Middle  or  South  Island,  whence 
another  cable,  109  miles  in  length,  is  laid  to  Wanganni,  in  the  North 
Island,  with  an  alternate  line  from  White's  Bay  across  Cook  Strait  t^ 
Wellington.  For  the  first  ten  years  after  its  opening,  the  New  Zealand 
cable  was  subsidised  by  the  Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and  New 
Zealand,  their  annual  contributions  being£2,500and  j&7,500  respectively. 
Under  agreement,  dating  from  the  1st  January,  1893,  the  Company 
which  laid  the  cable  was  guaranteed  JC26,258  per  annum  in  return  for  the 
reduction  of  the  cable  rates  from  8s.  6d.  for  the  first  ten  words  and  lOd.  for 
every  additional  word  to  2s.  and  3d.  respectively,  the  Company  to  bear 
one-fourth  of  any  loss.  On  the  1st  May,  1885,  an  amended  agreement 
came  into  operation  under  which  the  guarantee  was  reduced  to 
£20,000,  and  the  Company  ceased  to  share  in  any  loss.  This  agree- 
ment expired  on  the  30th  April,  1900,  and  the  Company  in  proposing- a 
renewal  claimed  that  the  guarantee  should  be  increased  to  X26,OO0l 
This  was  absolutely  declined  by  New  Zealand,  and  the  Company  tiien 
determined  on  a  uniform  word  rate  of  3d.,  and  abolished  the  mimmain 
charge  of  2s.  for  the  first  ten  words.  This  was  agreed  to  pending  the 
laying  of  the  Pacific  Cable. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  cable  of  which  the 
sections,  Queensland-Norfolk  Island  and  Norfolk  Island-New  Zealand, 
were  opened  for  business  on  the  23rd  April,  1902,  the  charges  for  New 
Zealand-Austmlian  telegrams,  except  to  and  from  Tasmania,  were 
reduced  to  one  uniform  rate  of  4^d.  per  word,  and  to  Tasmania  to  5|d.; 
the  additional  Id.  to  Tasmania  is  to  cover  the  transmission  over  the 
Australia-Tasmania  cable.  In  addition  to  the  I'eduction  of  the  rates 
for  telegrams  to  and  from  Australia,  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  cable 
has  benefited  senders  of  cable  telegrams  to  places  beyond  Australia,  br 
bringing  about  a  general  reduction  of  the  rates  in  New  Zealand  to  the 
more  favourable  rates  obtaining  in  New  South  Wales  and  some  of  the 
other  Commonwealth  states.  The  rates  on  ordinary  telegrams  from 
New  Zealand  to  Europe  were  reduced  from  Ist  June,  1902,  hx>m  5&  2d. 
to  3s.  4d.  per  word. 

A  cable  connecting  New  Caledonia  with  Queensland  at  Bundaberg  was 
opened  in  October,  1893.  It  was  constructed  by  a  French  company, 
and  is  guaranteed  by  the  French  Government  to  the  extent  of  £SfiCKK 
and  by  the  states  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  to  the 
amount  of  X2,000  each  annually  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  in  return 
for  which  the  Governments  of  these  states  are  entitled  to  use  the  caUe 
for  the  transmission  of  ofiicial  messages  up  to  the  amount  of  the  guarantee. 
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I>uriiig  the  year  1890  the  states  opened  negotiations  with  the 
JSastem  Extension  Telegraph  Company-  for  a  reduction  in  the  cable  rates 
to  Curope,  which  at  that  time  were  9s.  4d.  per  word  for  ordinary 
messages  and  2s.  8d.  per  word  for  press  messages  sent  from  New  South 
"Wales ;  and  at  a  conference  of  the  postal  and  telegraphic  authorities 
A  proposal  to  reduce  the  tariff  to  4s.  per  word  for  ordinary  messages  and 
la.  lOd.  per  word  for  press  messages  was  agreed  to,  the  states  con- 
tributing to  the  subsidy  undertaking  to  make  good  half  the  loss  which 
the  company  would  sustain  by  this  reduction  in  the  schedule  of  charges, 
and  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
2Tew  Zealand  at  the  same  time  agreeing  to  pay  to  South  Australia  a 
proportion  of  the  loss  to  the  revenue  of  that  state  which  the  lower 
<2harge8  would  cause  in  the  working  of  the  overland  wires.  The 
^unended  tariff  came  into  force  in  May,  1891,  and  the  amount  to  be 
jy^uaranteed  to  the  company  for  the  portion  of  the  year  during  which 
the  contract  was  in  existence  was  £158,491.  The  sum  earned  by  the 
company  for  the  same  period  was  ^£120,141,  so  that  the  deficiency  on  the 
eight  months'  business  was  £38,350,  one-half  of  which  was  made  good 
by  the  contributing  states  according  to  population.  But  this  sum, 
combined  with  the  amount  of  the  subsidy,  was  more  than  the  states 
were  prepared  to  bear,  and  on  the  1st  January,  1893,  the  rates  were 
fixed  at  4s.  lid.  per  word  from  Sydney  to  London  for  ordinaiy 
messages,  and  Is.  lOd.  for  press  messages.  Even  at  these  charges 
there  was  a  loss  to  be  borne,  the  total  amount  payable  to  the  cable 
company  being  £21,778  in  1893  (as  compared  with  £27,520  in  1892)^ 
and  £6,191  in  1894  ;  and  to  the  South  Australian  Government 
£7,675  in  1893  (as  compared  with  £10,415  in  1892),  £822  in  1894,  and 
£1,125  in  1895.  Since  the  years  mentioned  the  amounts  guaranteed — 
£227,000  to  the  cable  company,  and  £37,552  to  the  South  Australian 
Government — have  been  met  by  the  revenue,  and  the  states  have 
therefore  not  been  called  upon  to  contribute.  Queensland  later  joined 
the  other  states  in  the  guarantee. 

The  agreement  between  the  Australian  Governments  and  the  Company 
expired  on  the  30th  April,  1900.  In  July,  1899,  the  Company  offered 
to  lay  a  cable  to  Australia,  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  reduce  the 
tariff  per  word  from  4s.  1  Id.  to  4s.  at  once,  and  later  to  2s.  6d.  under  a 
sliding  scale,  if  the  states  would  agree  to  certain  conditions.  South 
Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania  accepted  the  terms  offered 
and  now  enjoy  the  reduced  rates.  The  other  states  refused,  but 
notified  the  Company  that  they  also  would  accept  if  certain  alterations 
were  made  in  the  agreement,  these  alterations  being  intended  to  safe- 
guard the  Pacific  cable,  to  which  these  states  were  definitely  committed. 
On  the  16th  January,  1901,  New  South  Wales  entered  into  the  agree- 
ment. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  paid  by  each  state  towards 
cable  subsidies  and  guarantees  during  the  year  1901.     From  the  1st 
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May,  1901,  the  whole  of  the  subsidy  in  connection  yni*k  the  Tj 
cable  has  been  paid  by  Tasmania. 


state. 

Vletoril^- 
lYisinania 
Subsidy. 

Qussnsland- 

NewOaledoniai 

Quanntssu 

TotaL 

New  South  Wales    

£     8.  d. 

497  19    8 
501  11    1 
17S    8    2 
140  18    0 
a  17  11 
2,864  10    1 

£      SL    d. 
2»000    0    0 

£      B.   d. 

2,497  10    S- 

Victoria  

501  11     1 

Queensliuid 

2,000    0    0 

2,173    3    i 

South  Auatralia   

IM  IS    ft 

Western  Aastialia 

»«••*..••• 

21  17  11 

Tasmania 

2,884  10    1 

Total 

4,200    0    0 

4.000    0    0 

8,200   0    a 

The  desirability  of  constructing  a  Pacific  cable,  which  shall  toacb 
only  British   territory  on   its  way  from  Australia  to  America,  wa» 
acknowledged  by  the  Governments  of  most  of  the  Australasian  colonies  as 
'w^ell  as  by  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  and  an  informal 
Conference  was  held  in  London  in  July,  1898,  of  representatives  of 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland.  South 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  when  it  was  suggested  that  Great  Britain 
should  pay  one-third  of  the  cost  of  laying  such  a  cable,  Canada  two-ninthsr 
and  the  Australian  colonies  the  remaining  four-ninths.     This  proposal 
was  eventually  adopted,  and  in  July,  1899,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
London  by  the  representatives  of  the  countries  interested,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  cable  should  be  laid  and  that  the  capital  necessary  to- 
construct  and  manage  it  should  be  raised  and  controlled  by  a  Board 
designated  tlie  Pacific  Cable  Board,  comprising  Sir  Spencer  Walpole^ 
as   president,  representing   the   United   Kingdom :   Lord  Strathcona, 
Canada ;   and  the  Australian  Agents-General  their  respective  states. 
A  contract  was  entered  into  with  the   Telegraph  Construction  and 
Maintenance  Company  of  Greenwich,  and  the  Australian  shore  end  of 
the  cable  was  laid  at  Southport,  Queensland,  on  the  13th  March,  1902, 
and  the  cable  was  completed  to  Vancouver,  and  opened  for  traffic  on 
the  3rd  November,  1902.     The  cable  comprises  four  seetions,  with  a 
branch  to  New  Zealand  from  Norfolk  Island,  the  length  of  the  sections 
being :  Brisbane  to  Norfolk  Tsland,  834  nautical  miles  ;  Norfolk  Island 
to  Fiji,  961  miles ;  Fiji  to  Fanning  Island,  2,093  miles ;  and  Fanning 
Island  to  Vancouver,  3,240  miles,  the  branch  from  Norfolk  Iriand  to 
New  Zealand  measuring  537  miles. 
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The  direct  Cape  cable,  from  Darban  to  Fremantle^  which  provides  an 
alternative  all-British  route  to  that  of  the  FaciiiCy  was  completed  on  the . 
19Ui  Ootober,  1901. 

Telephones. 

Ju  connection  with  the  telegraph  departments  of  the  various  states,  . 
telephone  exchanges  have  been  established  in  the  capitals  and  oth«r 
imxKurtant  centres  of  population.  In  order  to  popularise  the  use  of  the 
instnunent,  the  charges  in  some  of  the  states  have  within  the  last 
few  years  been  reduced,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  a  satisfactory  extension . 
of  this  means  of  communication.  Information  regarding  telephones  in 
the  different  states  during  1901,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  will  be 
found  in  the  following  table  : — 


state. 


Exchanges. 


Telephones. 


Tiengih  of 
Telephone  Wires. 


Revenue. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Qaeensland 

South  Australia.. 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand 

Australasia 


Nq> 
48 

20 

15 


No. 
18.778 

6,049 

2,978 


10 

1,641 

12 

2,764 

13 

1,437 

118 

28,647 

58 

9,260 

176 

37,907 

1 

miles* 

17.351 
4,359 
3,935 
4,503 
1,238 


81,862 
62,019 
20,038 
20,617 
26,950 
6,339 


7,767 


218,716 
55,542 


274,257 


*Not  ascertained. 

In  the  Australasian  states  the  rates  for  telephones  at  places  of 
business  range  from  £5  to  XIO  for  the  minimum  length  of  wire — 
generally  one  mile,  the  colonies  with  a  half-mile  radius  being  New 
Zealand  and  Queensland — and  the  charge  is  higher  in  the  city  than  in 
the  country.  In  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  the  city  and  suburban 
rates  are  J£9  per  annum,  and  the  country  rates  £8  in  the  former  State, 
and  £7  in  the  latter.  In  South  Australia  the  city  rate  is  higher,  being 
£10  ;  but  in  the  suburbs  and  country  the  rates  range  from  £6  to  £8. 
Qneensland,  for  a  radius  of  half-a-mile,  has  a  uniform  rate  of  £6,  which 
is  also  the  charge  made  in  Tasmania,  for  a  one  mile  radius,  in  Hobart, 
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Launceston,  and  Zeehan,  while  for  the  suburbs  and  country  distrkts 
the  rate  is  a  matter  of  arrangement.  In  New  Zealand  a  distinctacm  is 
drawn  between  exchanges  continuously  open  and  those  not  continaooslj 
open,  the  charges  being  respectively  £7  and  X5;  while  in  Western 
Australia,  in  the  towns  of  Perth,  Fremantle,  and  Guildford,  the  rate  in 
J&7,  and  £10  where  the  exchange  has  less  than  100  subscribers.  The 
charges  for  telephones  at  private  residences  is,  of  course,  less  than  for 
places  of  business.  In  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand, 
the  rate  is  uniformly  £o  ;  and  in  Queensland,  £6.  In  South  Australia 
the  charge  is  £6  for  the  city,  and  from  £0  to  £8  in  the  suburbs  and 
country  ;  in  Tasmania,  it  is  £i  10s.  in  Hobart,  Launceston,  and  Zeehan, 
and  a  matter  of  arrangement  in  the  suburbs  and  country;  while  in 
Western  Australia,  at  Perth,  Fremantle,  and  Guildford,  the  charge  in 
£5,  and  £6  where  the  exchange  has  less  than  100  subscribers. 


Postal  and  Telegraphic  Finances. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Postal 
and  Telegraph  Departments  of  the  States  during  1901  : — 


state. 


Rerenne. 


PocM. 


Expenditaiv. 


Teleffrapht.    Tfelephonet.  i      Total. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria. 

Queensland 

Sonth  Australia 

Western  Australia. 

Tasmania 

Commonwealth  .... 
New  Zealand 

Australasia  


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

596,552 

191,664 

81,852 

870,068 

790,783 

437,894 

120,385 

62,019 

620,298 

517.609 

203,128 

83,939 

20,938 

308,005 

389,332 

148,336 

106,853 

20,617 

275,806 

240,846 

109,335 

82,533 

26,950 

218,818 

251,289 

72,009 

17,064 

6,339 

95,412 

97.470 

1,567,254 

602,438 

218,715 

2,388,407 

2,287,^9 

281,097 

151,934 

55,542 

488,573 

.  465.756 

1,848,351 

764,372 

274,257 

2,876,980 

2.753,085 

In  the  expenditure  shown  in  the  table,  interest  on  the  outlay  on  post- 
office  buildings  and  telegraph  lines  and  maintenance  of  buildings  is  not 
taken  into  account.  If  allowance  be  made  for  these,  so  far  as  is  possible 
from  the  very  imperfect  returns  concerning  the  expenditure  on  post-office? 
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in  each  State,  the  total  expenditure  and  the  deficiency  in  revenue  would 
Ije  as  follow  : — 


State. 

Uepsrtmental 
Expenditun. 

Interest  and 

MainteiMuioe  of 

Works  Mid 

BuUdings. 

Total  ohabTge. 

Deflclenoy  in 
Revenue. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
790,783 
517,609 
389,332 
210,846 
251,289 
97,470 

£ 
117,864 
94,873 
65,091 

£ 
908,647 
612,482 
454.423 

£ 
38,579 

Victoria  

•7,816 

146,418 

tiouth  Australia 

59,398           366,244 

26,429           277,718 

8,892            106.362 

24,438 

"Western  Australia    

58,900 

TTasmania 

10,950 

> 

Commonwealth  

New  Zealand 

2,287,329 
465,756 

372,547 
72.942 

2,659,87& 
538.608 

271,469 
50,125 

«^,  v*^              1                  _,^__ 

2,753,085 

445,489         3.198.574 

321,594 

—  J ,—   w     - 

*  Excess  of  Revenue. 


With  the  progress  of  settlement  and  the  increase  of  population,  the 
expenditure  on  the  postal  and  telegraphic  services  naturally  expands 
year  by  year,  and  it  is  apparent  that  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  needs  of  the  community  the  de^^artment  must  be  administered 
ordinary  business  principles.     Hitherto   the   application   of  such 


on 


principles  has  not  been  obvious,  and  perhaps  it  has  not  been  possible, 
but  now  that  the  affairs  of  the  six  states  are  centred  under  one  control, 
much  of  past  extravagant  expenditure  will  be  avoided,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  of  the  service  becoming  self-supporting — that  is,  returning 
a  revenue  sufficient  not  only  to  meet  current  expenditure,  but  provide 
a  surplus  to  cover  maintenance  of  works  and  buildings,  together  with 
interest  on  capital  cost. 
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MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

ALMOST  all  the  principal  metals  of  economic  value  are  found  in 
Australasia,  and  many  are  common  to  several  of  the  States.  In 
dealing  with  the  occurrence  and  value  of  mineral  deposits,  a  classifica- 
tion has  been  made  into  noble  and  other  metals,  carbon  minerals^  salts, 
stones  and  clays,  and  diamonds  and  other  gem  stones. 

Gold. 

Grold,  the  most  valuable  of  noble  metals,  is  found  throughout  A  ustadasia, 
and  the  important  position  at  present  occupied  by  these  States  is  lacgely 
due  to  discoveries  of  this  metal,  the  development  of  other  industries  being, 
in  a  country  of  varied  resources,  a  natural  sequence  to  the  aoquifition 
of  mineral  treasure.    Settlement  in  Australia  was  still  young  when  many- 
tongued  rumour  spoke  of  the  existence  of  the  precious  metal,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  16th  Febniary,  1823,  that  the  Government  was  officially 
apprised  of  a  discovery  destined  to  be  the  precursor  of  a  prosjierit j  seldom 
surpassed  in  the  history  of  nations.    On  the  date  mentioned  'M  r.  Ajssistant- 
Surveyor  M*Brien  reported  that  at  a  spot  on  the  Fisli  River,  about  15 
miles  east  of  Batlmrst,  he  had  discovered  gold.      Mention  is  made  in 
the  early  records  of  New  South  Wales  of  several  other  finds,  but  it 
remained  for  Count  Strzelecki  and  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  to  demonstnite 
the  existence   of    the  precious   metal   in   payable    quantities,   and  to 
assert  their  belief  in  its  abundance,  an  opinion  strongly  support4^  in 
England  by  several  eminent   authorities,  and   substantiated   by   Hfir- 
graves'  discovery  in  the  year  1851.     The  gold:field8  of  Lewis  Ponds  and 
Summer  Hill  Creek  had  hardly  been  opened  up  when,  on  the  day  that 
witnessed  the  severance  of  the  Port  Phillip  district  from  the  mother  colony 
of  New  South  Wales,  Mr.  J.  M.  Esmond  discovered  gold  in  Victoria. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  rush  set  in  for  Ballarat,  and  the  gold  fever  took 
possession  of  Australia.     Tlie  following  year  (1852)  saw  gold  found  in 
South  Australia  and  Tasmania ;  the  rush  to  Canoona,  in  what  is  now 
Queensland,  took  place  in  1858  ;   and   gold   was  discovered  in   New 
Zealand  in  the  same  year,  though  it  was  not  until  1861  that  a  large 
population  was,  by  the  prospect  of  rapidly  obtaining  wealth,  attracted  to 
the  last-mentioned  colony.     The  last  of  the  States  in  which  extensive 
deposits  of  the  precious  metal  were  found  was  Western  Australia,  and 
the  mines  there  are  now  the  richest  in  Australasia,  and  have  proved  an 
enormous  source  of  wealth  to  the  State. 

From  the  date  of  its  firSt  discovery,  gold  to  the  value  of  nearly  460 
million  pounds  sterling  has  been  obtained  in  Australasia  Towards  thi^ 
total  Victoria  has  contributed  no  less  than  260  millions,  and  for  many 
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years  that  State  was  the  largest  gold  prodncer  of  Australasia.     In  the- 
year  1897,  however,  for  the  first  time,  the  production  was  surpassed  by 
tiiat>  of  Western  Atistndia^  and  the  latter  State  has  increased  its  ad  van* 
ta^^  each  year  until  in  1901  the  output  was  valued  at  £7,285,653,  a» 
against  £3,102,753  in  Victoria*     The  yield  of  gold  in  Yiotoria  has  been 
'well  maintained  for  many  years,  and  each  successive  year  from  1893  to 
1899  showed  an  inorease.     In  1900,  however,  the  output  fell  consider- 
ably short  of  that  in  1899,  being  only  807,407  oz.  compared  with 
854,500  oz.,  and  in  1901  there  was  a  further  reduction  to  789,562  oz.,. 
valued  at  £3,102,753.     In  1901  the  Bendigo  district,  with  212,026  oz.,. 
supplied  the  largest  portion  of  the  gold  yield  of  the  State,  followed  by 
the  Ballarat  district  with  169,433  oz.,  and  Beechworth  with  114,331  oz» 
The  number  o£  men  engaged  in  gold-mining  duiing  1901  was  27,777,  of 
whom  12,886  were  alluvial  miners  and  14,891  quartz  miners,  the  total 
Ijeing  1,258  less  than  the  number  in  1900.     Tlie  dredging  operations- 
carried  on  during  the  year  were  attended  with  fair  success.    The  quantity 
of  material  treated  was  about  6,000,000  cubic  yards,  from  which  28,717 
oZb  of  gold  were  recovered.     The  number  of  men  engaged  was  919. 

Queensland  promised  at  one  time  to  overtake  Victoria  in  the  annual 
pnxiuotion  of  gold,  but  so  far  the  southern  State  has  maintained  its. 
position,  although  the  production  of  Queensland  advanced  steadily  up 
to  the  year  1900.     In  1889  the  pixxiuction  was  valued  at  £2,586,860^ 
bat  it  then  diminished,  and  this  amount  was  not  again  reached  until  1898 
when  the  value  was  £2,750,349.     In  1899  it  increased  to  £2,838,119, 
and  in  1900  to  £2,871,709,  being  the  highest  value  yet  recorded.     In 
1901  the  gold  won  amounted  to  835,553  oz.  or  589,382  oz.  fine,  valued 
at  £2,541,892,  showing  a  decrease  of  £329,817  on  the  value  of  the 
preceding  year.     The  decrease  is  not  attributed  to  the  waning  piXH 
duotiveness  of  the  mines,  but  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  creek  sands  and 
the  heaps  of  old  tailings  that  have  for  some  yeaiv  past  helped  to  swell 
the  output.     The  scanty  water  supply  on  some  of  the  fields,  especially 
Mount  Morgan,  where  partial  closing  of  the  mines  was  necessitated,  alsi^ 
tended  to  diminish  production.     The  attempt  to  recover  gold  by  th€^ 
process  of  dredging  has  so  far  proved  a  failure.      During  1901  five 
dredges  were  at  work,  but  not  one  was  even  moderately  successful,  the 
ron^ness  of  the  ground  and  want  of  water  being  the  causes  of  failure. 
For  many  years  the  Charters  Towers  field  has  been  the  chief  gold- 
producing  centre,  and  the  year  1901  was  no  exception,  although  the 
output  was  considerably  less  than  in  1900.     The  production  in   1901 
amounted  to  366,431  oz.,  valued  at  £999,545,  being  88,248  oz.  less  than 
in  1900.     The  decrease  is  due  to  the  extinction  of  the  industry  having 
for  its  object  the  recovery  of  gold  which  had  lodged  in  the  beds  of  those 
creeks  which  in  times  past  had  served  as  channels  for  the  escape  of 
residue  from  the  mills.     Charters  Towers  is  a  field  of  deep  sinking,  and 
a  gold-bearing  reef  has  been  intersected  at  a  depth  of  1,815  feet,  while 
operations  ai*e  now  in  progress  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  cut  one  of  the^ 
largest  reefs  at  depths  of  2,500  and  3,000  feet  respectively. 
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The  yield  of  the  Mount  Morgan  field  in  1901  amounted  to  li>5,888 
oz.,  valued  at  £615,679,  and  of  this  quantity  no  leas  than  155,421  oe. 
were  obtained  from  the  celebrated  Mount  Morgan  mine.  This  mine 
continues  to  yield  payable  ore  as  fast  as  the  treatment  works  can  deal 
with  it,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  up  to  30th  June,  1901,  no  less 
than  2,333,105  oz.  of  gold,  valued  at  £9,516,694,  had  been  obtained. 
The  output  for  1901  was  39,617  oz.  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but 
this  was  caused  by  the  scanty  supply  of  water.  The  machinery  employed 
in  the  Mount  Morgan  mine  on  the  3ist  December,  1901,  was  valued  at 
£517,228,  while  about  2,000  men  were  employed  in  the  mine  and  w<H-ka 
The  total  number  of  men  engaged  in  gold-mining  in  Queensland  at  the 
end  of  1901  was  9,438,  of  whom  7,340  were  quartz  mmers  and  2,098 
alluvial  miners,  465  of  the  latter  being  Chinese.  As  in  Victoria,  the 
number  of  Chinese  engaged  in  gold-mining  is  decreasing. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  greatest  annual  production  of  gold  occorred 
in  1852,  soon  after  the  first  discovery  of  the  precious  metal,  when  it 
was  valued  at  £2,660,946.     The  only  other  year  which  saw  a  produc- 
tion in  excess  of  two  millions  sterling  was  1862,  the  amount  reaching 
£2,467,780.     In  1874  the  yield  had  fallen  to  271,166  oz.,  valued  at 
£1,041,614,    and    thenceforth  the  industry  declined  considerably  in 
importance,  reaching  its  lowest  point  in  1888,  when  only  87,541  oc, 
valued  at  £317,241,  were  produced.     From  that  date  a  steady  improve- 
ment took  place,  and  in  1894  the  Government  took  the  step  of  furnish- 
ing large  numbers  of  the  unemployed  with  miners'  rights  and  free 
railway  passes,  and  sending  them  to  the  abandoned  alluvial  fields  as 
fossickers.     This  action,  with  the  inci'ea8e<l  attention  paid  to  quartz- 
mining,  nearly  doubled  the  production,  the  quantity  obtained  during 
the  year  being  set  down  at  324,787  oz.,  valued  at  £1,156,717 ;  while 
in  1895  the  yield  reached  360,165  oz.,  of  a  value  of  £1,315,929— the 
highest  since  1873.     In  1896,  however,  this  yield  was  not  maintained, 
the  production  amounting  to  296,072  oz.,  valued  at  £1,073,360.     From 
1897  to   1899  the  yield  showed  a  decided  improvement,  and  in  1899 
the  production  was  496,196  oz.,  valued  at  £1,751,815,  being,  with  the 
exception  of  five  years,  the  highest  total  recorded.     In  1900  it  fell  to 
345,650  oz.,   valued  at  £1,194,521,   while  in   1901    the  production 
declined  still  further,  and  showed  a  total  of  only  267,061  oz.,  valued  at 
£921,282.     The  total  quantity  of  gold  won  up  to  the  end  of  1901  was 
13,475,633  oz.,  valued  at  £49,661,815.     The  yield  for  1901  is  the  lowest 
since  1893,  and  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  dry  season  and  thf 
reduced  number  of  gold-seekers.     Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labour  in 
the   country  districts   and,  consequently,   the  higher   rate   of   wages 
prevailing  many  prospectors  were  induced  to  abandon  their  claims  in 
favour  of  employment  less  precarious  and  more  remunerative.     In  the 
Western  district  most  of  the  mines,  including  Cobar,  the  chief  gold- 
producing  centre,  were  hampered  in  their  operations  by  the  want  of 
water,  while  others  were  compelled  to  close  altogether  during  part  of 
the  year.    The  great  hopes  entertained  as  to  the  future  of  gold-dredging 
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have  only  been  partly  realised,  and   until  more  care  is  exercised  in 

tlie  selection  of  suitable  sites,  a  large  measure  of  success  cannot  be 

looked  for.     The  quantity  of  gold  saved  by  dredges  during  1901  was 

23,585  oz.,  valued  at  £89,628.     The  number  of  plants  erected  or  in 

process  of  erection  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  43,  and  the  value 

JC273,333.     The  principal  seats  of  alluvial  mining  in  the  State  are 

the   Bathurst  and  Mudgee  districts,  and  the  country  watered  by  the 

vai-ious  feeders  of  the  Upper  Lachlan,  and  also  the  Tumut  and  Adelong 

and  Braidwood  districts ;  while  the  principal  quartz-veins  are  situated 

near  Adelong,  Amiidale,  Bathurst,  Cobar,  Hill  End,  Orange,  Parkes, 

and  Wyalong.     Of  the  mines  recently  developed,  that  at  Mount  Boppy, 

near  Cobar,  is  by  far  the  most  promising.     The  lode  is  of  good  depth 

and  has  already  been  traced  over  1,000  feet  on  its  course,  and  the  mine 

now  ranks  as  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  State.     Cobar  again  maintained 

the  position  occupied  in  the  preceding  year  as  the  chief  gold-producing 

centre,   the  output  for  1901   being  42,299  oz.      The  next  fields  in 

importance  were — Wyalong,   21,717  oz.  ;    Hillgrove,  14,749  oz.  ;    and 

Araluen,  12,380  oz.      The  estimated  value  of  the  machinery  on  the 

gold-fields,  including  dredging  plant,  at  the  end  of  1901  was  £1,080,065, 

and  the  men  engaged  in  the  industry  numbered  12,064. 

Until  a  comparatively  I'ecent  date,  Western  Australia  was  considered 
to  be  destitute  of  mineral  deposits  of  any  value,  but  it  is  now  known  that 
a  rich  belt  of  mineral  country  extends  from  north  to  south.  The  Orst 
important  discovery  was  made  in  1882,  when  gold  was  found  in  the 
Kunberley  district,  but  it  was  not  until  a  few  years  later  that  this  rich 
and  extensive  area  was  developed*  In  1887  gold  was  found  at  Yilgarn, 
about  200  miles  east  of  Perth,  the  find  possessing  importance  as  the 
precursor  of  the  discovery  of  the  immense  tracts  of  gold-bearing 
country,  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  which  has  drawn  population 
from  all  parts  of  Australasia  and  brought  the  State  into  the  prominent 
position  which  it  occupies  at  the  present  time.  General  attention  was 
first  attracted  to  these  fields  bv  further  discoveries  at  Southern  Cros.3, 
to  the  east  of  Yilgarn  ;  and  the  sensational  finds  at  Coolgardie,  which 
followed  in  1892,  resulted  in  a  rush  to  Western  Australia  which  was 
reminiscent  of  the  experiences  of  the  fifties  in  the  older-settled  portions 
of  the  continent.  Thereafter,  before  the  march  of  the  prospector,  the 
known  gold-bearing  area  was  rapidly  extended,  and  in  1894  the  country 
was  divided  into  separate  gold-fields,  so  extensive  were  the  preparations 
for  its  exploitation.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  nineteen  gold-fields 
in  the  State,  the  most  important,  from  the  point  of  production  in  1901, 
being  East  Coolgardie,  Mount  Margaret,  and  North  Coolgardie,  in  the 
eastern  district ;  and  Murchison,  in  the  central  district.  For  the  past 
four  years  Western  Australia  has  held  the  premier  position  among  the 
Australasian  States  for  its  gold  production,  and  the  wonderful  progress 
of  the  industry  in  preceding  years  has  not  only  been  fully  maintained 
during  1901,  but  has  surpassed  anticipations.  The  total  production 
for  the  year  amounted  to   1,879,391   oz.,  valued  at  J&7,235,653,  as 
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compared  with  1,580,950  oz.,  valued  at  i&6,007,610  in  1900.  The  ootpat 
^vas  the  largest  yet  recoi-ded,  exceeding  that  for  1899,  which  had 
hitherto  been  the  highest  by  235,514  oz.  Steady  progress  has  been 
made  on  all  the  fields,  but  the  most  substantial  increases  were  obteined 
from  the  Murchison,  East  Murchison,  Mount  Margaret,  North  Cool- 
bardie,  and  East  Coolgardie  fields,  the  yields  ranging  from  39  to  18  per 
cent,  higher  tlian  those  of  the  preeedhig  year.  As  there  were  no 
•discoveries  of  note  made  in  1901,  and  tho  Phillips  River  field  which 
was  proclaimed  during  the  year  has  developed  but  slowly  owing  to  the 
absence  of  crushing  facilities,  the  increased  output  may  be  ascribed  tc» 
the  moi^e  scientific  methods  employed  and  the  improved  dass  of 
machinery  in  use.  The  number  of  men  engaged  in  gold-mining  at  the 
•«nd  of  1901  was  19,771,  of  whom  16,765  were  quartz  miners  and  3,016 
alluvial  miners. 

New  Zealand  was  for  many  years  a  large  producer  of  gold,  and  from 
1865  to  1871  the  value  won  amounted  to  over  JB2,000,000  each  year. 
8ince  then  the  production  has  declined  until  in  1894  it  was  only 
X887,839,  but  this  amount  has  been  considerably  increased  of  late 
years,  and  in  1901  the  production  was  455,561  oz.,  valued  at  J&  1,763,783, 
the  highest  yield  {since  1873.  The  increase  of  late  years  is  due  to  the 
introduction  of  English  capital  into  the  mines  which  has  enabled  the 
claims  to  l>e  opened  up  to  greater  depths,  and  to  the  establishment  of  the 
gold  dredging  industry,  which  is  being  carried  on  sueceasfully  in  many 
parts  of  the  colony.  A  great  deal  of  attention  is  being  paid  -to  the 
auriferous  deposits  in  river  beds  and  in  deep  wet  ground  on  thefiouthem 
gold-fields,  and  in  1901  there  were  "145  dredges,  valued  at  i£528,600, 
working  in  the  Otago,  Nelson,  and  "West  Coast  districts.  As  showing 
the  prolitable  nature  of  dredging,  the  value  of  the  gold  obtained  in  this 
manner  during  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1901,  was  i>287,061,  while 
the  industry  gave  employment  to  965  meiL  The  number  of  men 
engaged  in  gold-mining  in  1901  was  12,533. 

Although  payable  gold  was  found  in  Tasmania  in  1852,  yet  it  was 
not  until  the  seventies  that  the  metal  was  mined  for  on  an  extensive 
«cale,  the  total  production  to  the  end  of  1870  being  less  than  4,000  oz. 
In  1878  the  value  of  gold  produced  suddenly  rose  to  £100,000,  and 
this  total  has  }3een  gradually  increased,  until  in  1899  it  was  valued  at 
JB327,545,  being  the  highest  yet  recorded.  The  production  in  1901 
amounted  to  75,831  oz.,  valued  at  j£295,176,  and  showed  a  slight 
decrease  on  the  values  in  the  two  preceding  years.  Beaconsfield  is  the 
principal  gold-field  in  the  State.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  Tamar,  26  miles  north-west  of  Launcestou,  and  formerly  prodaeed 
a  large  quantity  of  alluvial  gold,  while  there  is  also  a  deep  lead  carrying 
good  gold.  The  Tasmania  mine,  on  this  (leld,  is  the  largest  gold-producer 
in  the  State,  and  up  to  30th  June,  1901,  yielded  520,614  oz.,  valued  at 
£1,907,279,  out  of  which  £745,072  has  been  paid  in  dividends.  Tb«^ 
Lefroy  field  has  been  another  important  centre  of  gold-]>roduction,  and, 
aided  by  Government  assistance  to  the  amount  of  £2,000,  an  effort  is 
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t>eing  made  to  cut -the  reef  by  driving  at  the  l;200-foot  level.  At 
I^Iatliinna  a  large  quantity  of  gold  has  also  been  obtained.  Tbe  prin- 
<3ipal  mine  on  this  field  is  the  New  Golden  Gate,  the  deepest  in  tbe  State, 
its  main  sbaft  being  1,330  feet.  This  mine  has  yielded  174,097  oz.  of 
gold,  valued  at  about  j£643,654,  and  up  to  30th  June,  1901,  had  paid 
J&300,000  in  dividends.  At  Mangana,  active  pros])ecting  has  been 
^oing  on  for  some  time,  and  rich  stone  has  been  obtained  from  th(« 
Grolden  Enti^nce  and  Fingal  Reefs  mines.  In  the  Western  District  a 
little  alluvial  gold  is  obtained,  while  north  of  the  Pieman  Eiver  there 
is  &  large  extent  of  auriferous  countiy,  but  owing  to  the  dense  vegetation 
prospecting  is  difficult  Attempts  are  being  made  to  recover  gold  by 
the  process  of  dredging,  and  three  dredges  were  at  work  on  30th  June, 
1901,  but  the  results  were  disappointing.  The  men  engaged  in  gold- 
m  ining  during  1 9 0 1  n  umbered  1,112. 

■Of  all  the  AiLstralian  States,  South  Australia  has  produced  the 
smallest  quantity  of  gold,  the  total  output  from  the  commencement  of 
mining  operations  being  valued  at  less  than  £2,400,000.  The  highest 
production  was  in  1893,  when  it  reached  £153,132;  but  it  has  gradually 
declined,  and  the  value  has  not  amounted  to  £100,000  in  any  of 
th^  last  four  years.  In  the  state  proper  the  yield  is  very  small, 
amounting  to  but  4,918  oz.  in  1901,  the  balance  of  22,572  oz.  being 
obtained  from  the  Northern  Territory,  tbe  total  value  amounting  to 
X93,222.  The  mines  in  the  Northern  Territory  are  largely  in  the 
hands  of  Chinese,  but  a  number  of  properties  have  been  acquired  by  an 
Cnglifih  company,  which  has  erected  the  works  necessary  for  their 
development  The  total  number  of  men  engaged  in  gold-mining  in 
Bouth  Australia  was  2,000,  of  whom  1,000  were  in  the  Northern 
Territory,  the  majority  of  the  latter  being  Chinese.  About  a  fourth 
of  these  Chinese  are  physically  incapable  of  doing  a  fair  day's  work,  and 
are  dangerous  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  Possessed  of  no  means 
ivhatever,  and  with  no  proper  tools  for  the  search  for  the  precious  metal, 
they  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  by  mining  a  little  alluvial  gold. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  gold  raised  in  each  State  up  to 
the  end  of  1901,  and  its  proportion  to  the  total  amount : — 

I  Production  of  Gold. 


OJMW. 

Valve. 

Proportion  raked  in 
oach  State. 

New  South  Wales  

£ 

49,661,815 

260,489,201 

52.751,675 

2,388,197 

30,149,712 

4,893,588 

per  cent. 
10-8 

Victoria    

56-7 
11-5 

South  Australia  

0-5 

Western  Australia 

6-5 

Tasmania  

11 

Commonwealth   

400,334,188 

59,159,883 
459,494,071 

87*1 

New  Zealand    ...  

12-9 

Australasia  

100-0 
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It  will  bo  readily  nndcratood  from  thi§  and  the  following  Ubk  bow 
Victoria,  although  in  area  the  smallest  of  the  group  with  the  exoeptaon 
of  Tasmania,  achieved  the  foremost  poation  anioi^;st  the  Aaatrsluian 
States,  and  retained  that  place  bo  long  as  the  powerful  attnwstion  of  gold 
continued,  while  the  source  of  Western  Australia's  progreas  is  also  foSj 
disclosed.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  gold  raised  in  the 
various  States  during  each  year  for  which  records  are  available,  bat,  for 
reasons  which  are  explained  in  the  next  paragraph,  discrepancies  exist 
in  the  total  values  shown  for  several  of  the  States ; — 

■n»-       SouOi       Wectern  L^ 


nt,ut 
im.iot 


'  1,118,11* 
'  l.tt.Kt 


TT*,m 
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These  figures  do  not  in  all  oaaefl  add  up  to  the  total  value  of  the  pro- 
duction given  elsewhere,  as  the  information  regarding  earlier  years  is 
imperfect.  The  total  for  Victoria  is  £297,952  less  than  the  actual  value 
of  production,  while  for  Queensland  the  amount  is  de6cient  to  the  extent 
of  Je3,442,948,  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  prior  to  1878  the  figures 
only  represent  the  gold  sent  by  escort.  There  is  a  deficiency  of  X68,61 1 
in  South  Australia  which  cannot  be  traced  owing  to  the  imperfect  nature 
of  the  returns  available  in  earlier  years.  The  figures  shown  for  Western 
Australia  are  £427,061  less  than  the  total  value  of  gold  produced,  as  prior 
to  1899  they  only  show  the  value  of  gold  exported.  There  is  also  a  slight. 
deficiency  of  £2,869  in  the  total  shown  for  Tasmania.  The  gross  pro- 
duction of  gold  in  each  State  during  1901  and  the  contents  in  fine  gold,. 
are  given  below  : — 


state. 


Weight  of  Gold. 


OroM.      '  Fine^old. 


ValiMofQoId. 


Total. 


Proportion' 

raised  in 

each  State. 


New  South  WAlee 

Victoria    

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand  

Australasia 


oz. 

oz. 

£ 

267,061 

216,888 

921,282 

789,562 

730,453 

3,102,753 

835.053 

698,382 

2,541,892 

27,490 

21,939 

93,222 

1,879,391 

1,703,416 

7,285,653 

75,831 

69,491 

295,176 

3,874,888 

3,340,569 

14,189,978 

455,561 

412,855 

1,753,783 

4,330,449 

3,753,424 

16,943,761 

1 

per  cent.. 

5-8 
19  5 
15-9 

0-6- 
45-4 

1-8 

89  0. 

ii-cr 

100-0 


The  number  of  men  engaged  in  raining  for  gold  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  average  value  of  gold  won  by  each 
miner  is  X1S8  58.  Od.  per  annum.  It  is  probable  that  the  number  of  gold^ 
miners  in  several  of  the  States  is  largely  overstated,  otherwise  the  industry 
must  be  carried  on  at  a  great  loss;  and  this  will  be  the  more  apparent 
when  it  is  remembered  that  a  fairly  large  quantity  of  gold  is  obtained 
with  other  metals,  the  men  employed  at  the  working  of  which  are  not 
claaedfied  aa  gold-miners.  Most  likely  many  of  the  men  employ  them- 
selves in  mining  for  only  a  portion  of  their  time,  and  devote  the  rest 
to  more  remunerative  pursuits.  But  when  full  allowance  is  made  on 
this  score,  it  will  be  evident  that,  in  some  of  the  States  at  least,  the  search 
for  gold  i»  not  a  profitable  occupation.  The  small  return  for  South 
Australia  is  due  to  the  large  number  of  Chinese   engaged  in  the 
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industry)  many  of  them  not  possessing  proper  appliances  for  working 
the  claims. 


SUte. 


Minen 
Employed. 


Avenge  twodnetioa  cf  GoU. 


New  Sonth  Wales. 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia.... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


No. 
12,064 
27,777 

9,438 

2,U00 
19,771 

1,112 


oz. 
2214 
28-43 

88-53 
13-75 
95-06 
68-19 


Commonwealth 


72,162 


53-70 


£    s.  d. 

76    7  4 

111  14  0 

269    6  6 

46  12  3 

365  19  6 

265    8  11 

196  12  10 


New  Zealand  .......... 

12,533 

36  35 

139  18     H 

Australasia 

84,695 

1 

51-13 

188    5    0 

The  greatest  development  of  quartz-reefing  is  found  in  Victoria,  som** 
of  the  mines  being  of  a  great  depth.  At  the  end  of  1901  there  were* 
eight  mines  in  the  Bendigo  district  oter  3,000  feet  deep,  and  fourteen 
over  2,500  feet  deep.  In  the  Victoria  mine  a  depth  of  3,750  feet 
had  been  reached,  and  in  the  Lazarus  Mine,  3,424  feeL  On  other 
fields  there  were  six  mines  over  1,500  feet  deep,  the  deepest  of 
which  were  the  South  Star  mine  in  the  Ballarat  district,  where  the 
shaft  is  down  2,520  feet,  and  the  North  Long  Tunnel  mine  in  the 
Walhalla  district  where  a  depth  of  2,516  feet  has  been  reached. 

A  notice  of  gold-mining  would  be  incomplete  without  some  referenct^ 
to  the  remarkably  large  finds  made  at  various  times.  Information  on 
this  point  is  meagre  and  not  altogether  reliable,  as  doubtless  many 
nuggets  were  unearthed  of  which  particulars  were  never  published. 
Victoria's  record  is  the  best,  and  includes  the  following  nuggets : — 

lb.  OE.  dwl 
'' The  Welcome  Stranger,*'found  9th  February,  1869 190    0    0 

••The  Welcome,"  found  9th  June,  1858    184    9  16 

Nugget  found  at  Canadian  Gully,  3l8t  January,  1853  134  11    0 

And  others  of  the  following  weights : — 98  lb.  1  oz.  17  dwt.,  93  IK  1  OL 
11  dwt.,  84  lb.  3  oz.  15  dwt,  69  lb.  6  oz.,  52  lb.  1  oz.,  80  lb.  11  ot 
8  dwt.,  and  30  lb.  11  oz.  2  dwt. 
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New  South  Wales  can   boast  of  having  produced  some  splendid 
specimens.     In  1851  a  mass  of  gold  was  found  on  the  Turon,  weighing 
106  lb.;  another,  from  Burrandong,  near  Orange,  produced  when  melted 
at   the  Sydney  Mint  98  lb  6  oz.  6  dwt.  of  pure  gold  ;  and  a  third,  the 
"  Brennan,"  was  sold  in  Sydney  in  1861  for  £1,156.     During  1880-82 
several  nuggets  were  discoveiiBd  at  Temora,  weighing  from  59  oz.  to 
1,393  oz. ;  and  others,  of  367  oz.,  347  oz.  (the  "Jubilee'*),  200  oz.,  47  oz., 
and  32  oz.  respectively,  were  found  during  the  year  1887  in  various 
parts  of  the  State.      Veins  of  gold  of  extraordinary  richness  have 
been  worked  in  New  South  Wales.     In  January,  1873,  at  Beyers  and 
Holterman's  claim,  at  Hill  £nd,  1  *02  cwt.  of  gold  was  obtained  from  10 
tons  of  quartz,  and  a  mass  of  ore,  weighing  630  lb.  and  estimated  to 
contain  £2,000  worth  of  gold,  was  exhibited.     The  Mint  returns  for  this 
mine  during  the  year  1873  were  16,27963  oz.,  valued  at  £63,234  12s., 
obtained  from  415  tons  of  stone.     Fi*om  Krohman's  claim,  at  Hill  End, 
gold  to  the  value  of  £93,616  lis.  9d.  was  obtained  during  the  same  year. 
The  foregoing  figures,  however,  are  insignificant  when  compared  with 
the   enormous  yield  of  the  Mount  Morgan  Mine,  in  Queensland,  which 
lias  paid  over  £5,750,000   in    dividends.     This  mine,  which  may  be 
designated  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  is  a  huge  mound  of  ore, 
highly  ferruginous,  the  peculiar  formation,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment  Geologist  of  Queensland,  being  due  to  the  action  of  thermal 
springs.     To  the  end  of  May,  1901,  2,330,106  oz.  of  gold  had  been  won 
from  1,509,424  tons  of  ore,  yielding  an  average  of  1  oz.  10  dwt.  21  gr. 
per  ton  of  ore  treated. 

For  the  ten  years  ended   1901,  the  world's  production  of  gold  \s 
estimated  to  have  been  as  follows : — 


Year. 

Value. 

Year. 

1 

Valae. 

£ 

£ 

1892 

29,260,000 

1897 

49,023.000 

1893 

31,110,000 

1898 

59,038,000 

1894 

.  38,035,000 

1899 

64,299,000 

lS9d 

41.413,000 

1900 

53,679,000 

1896 

44,077,000 

igoi 

54,421,000 

Of    the    production    of  £54,421,000  in  1901,  Australasia  produced 
29*3  per  cent. 

Silver. 

Silver  has  been  discovered  in  all  the  States,  cither  alone  or  in  the 
form  of  sulphides,  antimonial  and   arsenical   ores,  chloride,  bix)mide9 
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iodide,  and  chloro-bromide  of  silver,  and  argentiferona  lead  cm,  tlie 
largest  deposits  of  the  metal  being  found  in  the  laat^iientKwed  ConiL 
The  leading  silver  mines  are  in  New  South  Wales^  the  reiDnui  fna 
the  other  States  being  comparatively  insignificant.  Up  to  the  jmi 
1882  the  quantity  of  silver  raised  in  New  South  Walea  was  veary  flnsll, 
but  in  that  and  the  following  years  extemdve  discoveries  of  the  racial, 
associated  principally  with  lead  and  copper  ore,  wiHre  made  in  vanoi» 
parts  of  the  State,  notably  at  Boorook,  in  the  New  £nglaDd  diatiid^ 
and  later  on  at  Sunny  Comer,  near  Bathurst,  and  at  S^^erton  and 
Broken  Hill  on  the  Barrier  Ranges  in  the  Western  district.  The  Swdbt 
Corner  Silver  mines  in  1886  paid  handsome  dividends,  and  prodactd 
J£  160,000  worth  of  silver,  but  since  that  period  the  yield  has  laigeily 
fallen  off. 

The  fields  of  the  Western  district  of  New  South  Walea  hav«  proved 
to  be  of  immense  value.  The  vield  of  silver-lead  ore  in  the  Broken  Hill 
and  Silverton  districts  during  1901  was  valued  at  £1,491,547  ;  whOe  the 
machinery  employed  was  valued  at  £640,887.  This  is  much  less  than 
the  value  set  down  some  years  ago,  the  reduc^n  being  chiefly  dneto  the- 
removal  of  machinery  to  Port  Pirie,  in  South  Australia^  where  the- 
smelting  operations  of  the  Proprietary  Company  are  now  whoUy  cairied 
on.  The  aggregate  output  of  the  mines  in  the  Barrier  country  to  the 
end  of  the  year  named  was  valued  at  £29,892,157.  This  rich  silver- 
field,  which  was  discovered  in  1883  by  Charles  Basp,  a  bonndaiy  rider 
on  Mount  Gipps  Bun,  extends  over  2,500  square  miles  of  country,  and 
has  developed  into  one  of  the  principal  mining  centres  of  the  world 
It  is  situated  beyond  the  river  Darling,  and  close  to  the  boundair 
between  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia.  In  the  Barrier  Bao^ 
district  the  lodes  occur  in  Silurian  metamorphic  micaceous  schists* 
intruded  by  granite,  porphyry,  and  diorite,  and  traversed  by  nuroeroa» 
quartz  reefs,  some  of  which  are  gold-bearing.  The  Broken  Hill  lodeis- 
the  largest  as  yet  discovered.  It  varies  in  width  from  10  feet  to  20(> 
feet,  and  may  be  traced  for  several  miles,  the  country  having  bt^n 
taken  up  all  along  the  line  of  the  lode,  and  subdivided  into  numeroas> 
leases,  held  by  raining  companies  and  syndicates. 

The  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company  hold  the  premier  position. 
They  have  at  Port  Piiie,  in  South  Australia,  a  complete  smelting  plsnt 
on  the  latest  and  most  approved  principles.  From  the  commencement 
of  mining  operations  in  1885  to  the  end  of  May,  1902,  the  conipany 
treated  5,908,610  tons  of  silver  and  silver-lead  ores,  producing 
114,346,940  oz.  of  silver  and  533,284  tons  of  lead,  valued  in  the  London 
market  at  £24,440,000.  Dividends  and  bonuses  to  the  amount  of 
£7,496,000  have  been  paid,  besides  the  nominal  value  of  shares  from 
the  several  '*  Blocks."  The  sum  spent  in  the  erection  and  constmctioD 
of  plant,  from  the  opening  of  the  property,  has  been  about  £1,223,725. 
The  mine  wages  and  salary  sheet  for  the  twelve  months  represented  s 
sum  of  £648,298,  including  £131,791  paid  to  contractors,  and  £22,705 
for  quarrying.     The  net  profit  for  the  year  was  £91,260. 
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Tke  quaatitj  and  valne  of  silver  and  silver-lead  ore  exported  bj  New- 
South  Wales  to  the  end  of  1901  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Silver. 

SUTM^Lead. 

Valtto. 

Ymt. 

<|ttaiitHy. 

ViUne. 

Qoanttty. 

Total  value. 

Ore, 

HetoL 

Up  to 

oz. 

£ 

tons   cwt. 

tons  cwt. 

£ 

£ 

1882 

765,397 

187,429 

203  12 

5,385 

192,814 

1883 

77|066 

16,488 

W)5  17 

•  • 

1,625 

18,113 

1884 

93,660 

19,780 

4,668     1  ' 

4          * 

123.174 

142,954 

J885 

794,174 

.  159,187 

2,095  16 

190    8 

107,626 

266,813 

1886 

1,015,434 

197,544 

4,802    2 

294,485 

492,029 

1887 

177,308 

32,458 

12,529    3 

541,952 

574,410 

1888 

375,064 

66,668 

11,739    7 

18il62    5 

1,075,737 

1,142,405 

1889 

416,895 

72,001 

46,965    9 

34,579  17 

1,899,197 

1,971,198 

1890 

496,552 

95,410 

89,719  15 

41,319  18 

2,867,144 

2,762,554 

3891 

729,590 

134,850 

IK>,383  11 

55,396    3 

3,484,739 

3,619,589 

1892 

350,661 

56,884 

87,504  15 

45,850    4 

2,4^,952 

2,477,836 

A893 

531,972 

78,131 

155,859     1 

58,401    3 

2,953.589 

3,031,720 

1894 

846,822 

94,150 

137,813    8 

42,513    2 

2,195,339 

2,289,489 

1895 

550,142 

81,858 

190,192  19 

29,687    7 

1,660,813 

1,642,671 

1896 

202,789 

26,518 

267,363    1 

19,573    4 

1,758,933 

1,785,451 

1897 

150,005 

16,711 

270,913  14 

18,105    7 

1,681,528 

1,698,239 

189S 

533,059 

59,278 

388,460    4 

10,108  13 

1,644,777 

1,704,055 

1899 

692,036 

76,913 

424,.337    4 

20,289  10 

1,993,744 

2,070,657 

19O0 

774,203 

90,243 

420,909  11 

17,928    6 

2,513,874 

2,604,117 

1901 

448,501 

50,484 

400,156  18 

16,921    5 

1,803,979 

1,854,463 

Total 

10,021,330 

1,612,985 

3,008,723    9 

428,966  12 

30,728,592 

32,341,577 

This  amount  was  approximately  made  up  of  148,711,736  oz.  of 
-silver,  valued  at  £23,391,985;  and  of  698,610  tons  of  lead,  valued  at 
£8,949,592.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  production  of  silver  in  New  South 
Wales  rapidly  increased  until  1891,  when  it  exceeded  in  value  the  largest 
;aQnaal  production  of  gold,  even  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  diggings. 
€(ince  that  year,  however,  there  has  been  a  decreased  output  consequent 
-upon  the  lower  grade  of  the  ores  now  being  worked,  while  the  value 
has  been  still  further  reduced  by  the  serious  decline  in  the  prices  of  silver 
:and  lead.  The  heavy  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  has  been  severely  felt 
•of  late  years  in  mining  circles,  and  in  1901  the  strain  was  still  further 
^accentuated  by  a  fall  in  the  price  of  lead.  Owing  to  the  low  price  of 
•silver  many  of  the  lower-grade  mines  at  Broken  Hill  were  only  worked 
^  a  profit  through  the  high  value  of  lead  contained  in  the  ore,  and  the 
iall  of  over  £6  per  ton  in  the  price  of  lead  caused  the  closing  of  all  the 
Barrier  mines  but  three.  The  serious  effects  caused  by  the  decline  may 
l)e  judged  from  a  comparison  of  the  employment  afforded  by  the  industry 
<luring  the  last  three  years.  The  number  of  miners  engaged  in  silver 
«nd  lead  mines  in  1899  was  7,893,  and  the  average  value  of  mineral 
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won  by  each  miner  engaged  amounted  to  JS262  6a  lOd. :  in  1900.  ovia^ 

to  the  increase  in  lead  values^  the  nomber  of  men  emplored  roee  u> 

8,196,  and  the  average  value  to  £317  14s.  7d  ;   while  in  1901  tbe 

engaged  numbered  onlj  6,298,  and  the  average  value  of  the 

won  was  £294  98.  Id. 

There  are  two  lar<^  smelting  works  in  New  South  Wales  sitomml  at 

Cockle  Creek,  near  Newcastle,  and  at  Dapto.     These  works  have  pror^ 

of  great  ser\ice  to  the  mining  community,  and  the  quantity  of  ore,  the 

product  of  the  State,  treated  during  the  year  was  32,525  tons^  the  metal 

obtained  being  as  follows : — 

Gold  ...        ...        •••        •..        ...  17t4^  oe. 

Silver  ...         ...        ...        ...        ...  661,187  ok. 

Lead  6,466  tona. 

Copper  548  tfioa. 

Tbe  number  of  men  employed  on  these  works  during  1901  was  796. 

Although  indications  of  silver  abound  in  all  the  other  States,  no  fields 
of  great  importance  have  yet  been  discovered,  the  value  of  the  yield  of 
Australasia  to  the  end  of  1901,  exclusive  of  that  of  New  South  Waies^ 
being  only  £4,540,346. 

The  only  other  State  where  silver  has  been  produced  to  any  extent  is 
Tasmania.  The  industry  has  been  steadily  developed,  and  tbe  pro- 
duction for  the  last  few  years  shows  a  considerable  advance  on  that  in 
foioner  years.     The  value  of  the  output  during  each  of  the  last  five 

years  was — 

£ 

1897  197,225 

18d8  270,893 

1S99  377,788 

19(K)  252,080 

1901  207,228 

In  this  State,  as  in  New  South  Wales,  the  result  of  the  fall  in  silver 
and  lead  values  is  seen  in  the  diminished  value  of  production,  and  in 
this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  decline  in  price  not  only 
decreases  the  value  of  the  output,  but  checks  production  inasmuch  as 
operations  are  restricted  to  dealing  only  with  lugher-grade  ores.  The 
principal  silver  fields  are  in  the  West  Coast  District,  where  the  most  im- 
portant mines  are  the  Western,  Zeehan-Montana,  and  Mount  Zeehan ; 
and  in  the  North- Western  District  where  the  Mount  Magnet  mine  i« 
located.  The  largest  output  of  silver,  however,  is  from  the  Mount  Lyell 
mice,  where  it  is  found  in  conjunction  with  copper,  and  the  output  from 
this  and  the  three  mines  first  mentioned,  together  with  that  from  tbe 
Silver  Queen  and  Oonah  mines,  comprises  nearly  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
duction, as  but  little  work  has  been  done  at  Mount  Magnet  pending 
the  completion  of  the  tramway  to  connect  with  the  Emu  Bay  railway. 

Silver  is  found  in  various  districts  in  Queensland,  but  generally 
associated  with  some  other  mineral,  and  the  mines  where  silver  pre- 
dominates are  but  few.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  Silver  Spur  mine  in 
the  Stanthorpe  district,  on  the  border  of  New  South  Wales,  from  which 
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76,055  oz.  of  silver,  valued  at  JB8,443,  were  obtained  during  1901.  The 
year  1901  saw  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  production  of  silver,  and 
this  in  the  face  of  a  great  decline  in  the  prices  of  silver  and  lead.  The 
production  for  the  year  was  571,561  oz.,  valued  at  £62,241,  being  the 
highest  total  recorded  since  1887,  when  it  amounted  to  £80,092.  The 
.s^eat  advance  made  in  copper- mining  during  the  year  is  responsible  for 
the  increased  silver  production,  as  tliese  minerals  are  usually  found  in 
association.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  Herberton 
district,  which  was  the. chief  copper-producing  centre  in  1901,  also 
contributed  the  greatest  share  of  the  silver  produced. 

In  New  Zealimd,  silver  is  found  in  various  localities,  principally  on 
the  Te  Aroha,  Thames,  and  Coromandel  fields,  but  the  metal  is  generally 
obtained  in  conjunction  with  gold.  The  production  of  the  colony 
daring  the  year  1901  was  valued  at  £65,258. 

There  are  no  silver-mines  in  Victoria  or  Western  Australia,  the  small 
amount  of  silver  produced  in  those  States  being  usually  found  associated 
with  gold.  During  1901  the  value  of  the  silver  produced  in  Western 
Australia  was  only  £7,609,  while  there  was  no  production  in  Victoria. 
The  production  of  silver  in  South  Australia  is  very  limited,  the  value 
in  1901  being  only  £12,067,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  argentiferous 
lead-ore  fields  of  Broken  Hill  and  Silverton,  which  are  almost  on  the 
border  of  the  two  States,  are  exclusively  confined  within  the  boundaries 
of  New  South  Wales. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1901  New  South  Wales  had  produced  87*7  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  silver  raised  in  Australasia ;  Tasmania  came  second 
with  6-5  per  cent  ;  and  of  the  remaining  small  proportion,  Victoria 
claimed  the  largest  share.  The  total  production  of  silver  in  Australasia 
in  1901,  and  up  to  the  end  of  that  year,  was  as  follows : — 


state. 


Value  of  silver  produced— 


During  1901. 


To  end  of  1001. 


New  South  Wales .. 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Augtralia 

Western  Australia.. 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

Australasia 


£ 
1,854,463 

62,241 

12,067 

7,609 

207,228 


2,143,608 
65,258 


2,208,866 


£ 

32,341,577 

856,539 

788,042 

118,630 

11,453 

2,384,886 


36,501, 127 
380,806 


36,881,933 
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The  world's  production  of  silver  daring  the  tea  years  ended  1901 
estimated  to  have  been  as  follows : — 


Tear. 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 


OnnoM. 


Tear. 


152,940,000 
163,102,000 
178,668,000 
182,220,000 
176,707,000 


1897 
1898 
1809 
1900 
1901 


182,081,000 
170,292,000 
177;8»7,0OD 
]8QiiO98,00O 
17^661»000 


The  output  of  New  South  Wales  during  1901  therefore  re] 
about  4*3  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  of  silver. 


GOPPBB.. 

Copper  is  known  to  exist  in  all  the  States,  and  has  been  mined  for 
extensively  in  South  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  on  a  smalkr  softie  in 
New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  The  fluctuations  in  the  markaft 
value  of  the  metal  have  always  been  a  check  to  the  |MX)greB  d  tbt 
industry,  and  during  1901  some  of  the  lower-grade  mines  were  com- 
pelled to  suspend  operations.  South  Australia  has  prodoced  the 
greatest  quantity  of  copper,  but  during  late  years  Tasmania  has  had  by 
far  the  larger  output.  In  Tasmania  deposits  were  worked  on  a  limited 
scale  for  a  number  of  years ;  but  the  discovery  of  a  rich  belt  of  copper- 
bearing  country,  extending  from  Mount  Lyell  past  Movnt  T^ndall, 
Mount  Read,  Mount  Murchison,  and  north  of  the  Pieman  to  the  Rocky 
and  Savage  Rivers,  has  completely  changed  the  character  of  the  mining 
industry  in  the  State,  and  from  a  small  export  of  copper  ore  valued  at 
XI, 659  in  1896,  the  annual  production  has  become  the  largest  in 
Australasia.  The  following  table,  which  shows  the  annual  production 
during  the  last  five  years,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  progress  made : — 

1897 323,650 

1898 882,640 

1899 1,227,532 

1900 901,660 

1901 917,787 

The  chief  mines  belong  to  the  Mount  Lyell  Mining  and  fijulway 
Company  which  is  reported  to  have  spent  over  £400,000  on  railway 
construction  and  developmental  work  at  the  mines  belore  receiving  any 
return.     The  company  possesses  reduction  works  at  Queenstown,  ^m 
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^^nrliich  a  ndlway  has  been  oonBtnicted  through  most  difficult  country  to 
TIjeepookana  and  thenoe  to  Strahan.  The  output  from  these  mines 
<liijnng  the  year  ended  3(>th  June^  1901,  was  9,132  tx>ns  of  copper, 
<619,734  oz.  of  siiver,  and  22,911  oz.  of  gold,  and  a  bonus  of  £13,750 
-vTAs  paid  in  addition  to  dividends  amounting  to  £110,000. 

The  discovery  of  copper  had  a  marked  elTect  upon  the  fortunes  of 

^cmth  Australia  at  a  time  when  the  young  and  struggling  colony  was 

JSuxTOunded  by  difficulties.     The  first  important  mine,  the  Kapnnda, 

opened  up  in  1842.     It  is  estimated  that  at  one  time  2,000  tons 

YTO  produced'  annually,  but  the  mine  was  closed  in  1879.     In  1845 

t\k^  oelefarated  Burra  Burra  mine  was  discovered.     This  mine  proved  to 

be  very  nch,  and  paid  £800,000  in  dividends  to  the  original  owners. 

S'or  a  -number  of  years,  however,  the  mine  has  been  suffered  to  remain 

idle,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  deposits  originally  worked  were  found 

to  be  depleted.     For  many  years  the  average  yield  was  from  10,000  to 

13,000  tons  of  ore,  yielding  from  22  to  23  per  cent,  of  copper.     For  the 

period  of  thiity  years  during  which  the  mine  was  worked  the  output  of 

ove  amcunted  to  234,648  tons,  equal  to  51,622  tons  of  copper,  valued 

a.t  £4,749,224.     Boring  operations  were  conducted  at  the  mine  for  the 

purpose  of  determining  whether  payable  ore  exists  at  greater  depths 

-than   those  retu^ed   by  the  original  workings.     One  bore  was   put 

down  to  a  depth  of  1,004  feet,  and  in  the  the  opinion  of  the  Govern-* 

meat  Geologist,  the  i^esult  was  highly  satisfactory,  as  it  proved  the 

continuance  downwards  of  the  copper-bearing  strata  sufficiently  to 

^irarrant  the  reopening  of  a  portion  of  the  mine.     For  the  purpose  of 

further  testing  the  ground  a  second  site  for  boring  has  been  selected. 

The  Wallaroo  and  Moonta  mines,  discovered  in  1860  and  1861,  proved 

to  be  even  more  valuable  than  the  Burra  Burra.     The  Moonta  mine 

employed  at  one  time  upwards  of  1,600  hands,  and  still  keeps  1,138 

men  at  work.      In  1890   these  mines  were  amalgamated,   and   the 

estimated  value  of  the  copper  produced  to  the  end  of  1898  is  set  down 

at  £9,218,482,  out  of  which  about  £7,000,000  had  been  expended  in 

wages.     About  1,800  miners  are  now  employed.     The  total  dividends 

paid  by  these  mines  is  stated  to  be  upwards  of  £1,700,000.     The  pro-- 

duction  of  copper  in  South  Australia  during  the  last  few  years  has 

again  increased,  the  output  in  1899  being  valued  at  £406,208 ;  in  1900, 

^386,015;  and  in  1901,  £500,077. 

The  copper-mining  industry  in  New  South  Wales  has  been  subject  to 
^;reat  variations.  The  production  reached  its  highest  point  in  1883, 
when  its  value  was  £472,982^  From  that  year,  however,  there  was 
a  general  decline,  and  in  1894  the  value  was  only  £63,617.  As  in 
the  other  States,  however,  increased  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
industry  of  late  years,  and  the  production  in  1900  and  1901  amounted 
to  £425,301  and  £412,292  respectively.  The  principal  deposits  of 
copper  are  found  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  between  the  Maoquarie, 
Bogan,  and  Darling  Rivers.  Deposits  have  also  been  found  in  the  New 
England  and  Southern  districts,  as  well  as  at  Broken  Hill,  showing  that 
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the  mineral  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  State.  In  additioD 
to  the  mines  already  established,  a  new  mine  was  opened  in  1901  at 
Orowl  Creek)  about  30  miles  from  Nymagee  ;  and  from  this  miney  now 
known  as  Shuttleton,  high-grade  ore  to  the  value  of  several  thousand 
pounds  sterling  has  already  been  obtained.  Owing  to  the  unexpected 
fall  in  the  price  of  the  metal  much  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  the  position 
of  the  copper-mining  industry,  and  the  gravity  of  the  situation  was 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  mines  are  situated  in  the 
Western  district,  which  has  suffered  severely  through  the  drought  By 
the  exercise  of  many  economies,  however,  although  the  output  was 
i^stricted,  all  the  large  mines  were  enabled  to  continue  their  op^^ations ; 
but  some  of  the  less  important,  and  those  working  on  low-grade  ores, 
were  compelled  to  suspend  operations,  as  at  the  prevailing  prices  the 
ore  would  not  realise  a  profit  on  the  cost  of  raising  and  carnage  to  the 
smelting  works  at  Ck)ckle  Creek  or  Dapto. 

The  largest  proportion  of  the  output  of  copper  is  obtained  from  the 
Cobar  mining  district.  The  value  of  the  metal  raised  in  this  district 
during  1901  amounted  to  £246,820,  of  which  £192,989  was  received 
from  the  Cobar  division,  where  the  Great  Cobar  and  Cobar^Chesney 
mines  are  situated.  The  former  of  these  is  the  leading  copper  mine  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  in  the  mines  and  works  about  600  men  are 
employed.  The  Nymagee  division  of  the  Cobar  district,  the  locality 
of  the  Nymagee  and  Shuttleton  mines,  produced  copper  to  the  value 
of  £42,191,  and  in  the  Mount  Hope  division  an  estimated  value  of 
£11,640  was  raised.  The  principal  mines  in  the  latter  district  are 
the  New  Mount  Hope  and  Great  Central,  and  at  each  of  them  woi^ 
is  now  being  vigorously  proceeded  with.  In  the  Burraga  division  of 
the  Bathurst  district  one  of  the  leading  mines,  the  Lloyd  Copper- 
mine, is  situated,  and  from  this  mine  21,508  tons  of  ore,  valo^  at 
£64,599,  were  raised  during  1901.  The  lode,  which  averages  5  feet  in 
width,  still  maintains  its  richness,  and  there  are  sufficient  supplies  in 
sight  to  last  some  years.  The  company  employs  about  500  men  in  the 
mine  and  works,  which  are  lighted  throughout  by  electricity.  The 
total  number  of  men  engaged  in  copper-mining  during  1901  was  2,964, 
a  decrease  of  370  on  the  numbers  of  the  preceding  year. 

Copper  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Queensland,  the  principal  deposits 
being  in  the  Herberton,  Mount  Perry,  and  Cloncurry  districts.  In 
earlier  years  the  State  occupied  a  prominent  position  as  a  producer  of 
copper,  but  the  output  in  recent  years  was  very  small.  The  year  1901, 
however,  saw  a  sudden  revival  in  this  branch  of  the  mining  industry, 
despite  the  great  fall  in  prices,  and  the  value  of  the  production  rose 
from  £23,040  in  1900  to  £194,227  in  1901,  being  the  highest  value 
recorded  with  the  exception  of  1872,  when  it  reached  £196,000.  A 
noteworthy  feature  of  the  revival  was  the  re-opening  of  the  Mount 
Perry  mine,  which  again  promises  to  rank,  as  in  former  years,  amongst 
the  foremost  mines  in  the  State.  The  chief  copper-producing  centre  in 
J  901    was   the    Herberton   district,   and   it   is,   indeed,   unfortunate 
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ihat  a  serious  difficulty  should  have  arisen  at  the  Chillagoe  mines 
which  has  caused  a  cessation  of  operations.  Of  the  copper^mines 
in  this  district,  and  in  the  State  as  a  whole,  the  foremost  is  Mount 
Garnet,  which  has  produced  copper  and  silver  to  the  value  of 
XI  63,000.  The  mine  is  well  equipped  with  machinery,  and  a  railway 
is  now  in  couree  of  construction.  One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the 
successful  development  of  copper  and  silver-mining  has  been  the  lack 
of  facilities  for  transport,  but  with  increased  advantages  in  this  respect, 
which  are  being  afforded  yaar  by  year,  the  output  of  copper  and  silver 
may  be  expected  to  increase  materially. 

In  Western  Australia,  copper  deposits  have  been  worked  for  some 
years.  Very  rich  lodes  of  the  metal  have  been  found  in  the  Mount 
Malcolm,  Northampton,  Murchison,  West  Pilbarra,  and  Phillips  River 
districts,  but  operations  appear  to  be  carried  on  systematically  only  in 
the  first  mentioned.  The  ore  raised  in  this  district  is  treated  locally, 
while  in  the  others  it  is  exported  for  treatment,  and,  as  the  cost  of 
carriage  is  heavy  and  the  facilities  for  transport  not  too  favourable, 
only  high-grade  ores  can  be  profitably  worked.  The  unfortunate  fall 
in  the  price  of  copper  has,  no  doubt,  restricted  operations,  but  as  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  eminently  payable  copper  lodes,  carrying  a  little 
gold,  exist  in  the  State,  it  is  surprising  that  the  success  of  the  last  three 
years  has  not  further  stimulated  the  progi*ess  of  the  industry.  The 
copper  ore  raised  in  the  State  during  1901  was  10,156  tons,  valued  at 
£75,246,  of  which  the  Mount  Malcolm  district  contributed  7,660  tons, 
valued  at  £40,738.  The  quantity  of  ore  raised  during  1900  was  6,183 
tons,  valued  at  £43,673,  and  in  1899  the  production  was  valued  at 
£35,938.  The  number  of  men  engaged  in  copper-mining  id  1901  was 
321,  as  against  218  in  the  preceding  year. 

Copper-mining  has  not  attained  any  great  proportions  in  Victoria^ 
although  deposits  have  been  found  in  several  parts  of  the  State,  particu- 
larly in  the  Beechworth  district,  where  they  have  been  traced  over  an 
area  of  some  50  square  miles.  The  value  of  the  total  production  is 
estimated  at  £206,395,  but  there  has  not  been  any  output  during  the 
last  few  years. 

The  copper  deposits  of  New  Zealand  have  been  worked  to  a  small 
extent  only,  and  for  a  number  of  years  have  been  almost  entirely 
neglected,  the  output  in  1901  being  valued  at  only  £105. 

Copper  is  sometimes  found  in  the  Australasian  mines  in  a  virgin 
state,  and  beautiful  specimens  of  the  pure  metal  have  been  exhibited  at 
different  times,  but  it  occurs  generally  in  the  form  of  oxidised  copper  ores, 
carbonates,  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  silicates  of  copper.  The  museums 
of  South  Australia,  Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales  contain  striking 
samples  of  azurite  and  malachite,  magnificent  blocks  of  which  have 
been  shown  from  time  to  time  at  exhibitions,  not  only  in  Australasia, 
but  also  in  Europe  and  America.  Copper  sulphides  and  arsenides  are 
generally  found  in  deep  sinkings.  The  metal  has  also  been  found 
associated  with  tin  in  the  form  of  stannine. 
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The  total  value  of  copper  produood  in  each  State  during  1901  and  op 
to  the  end  of  that  year  are  given  below  : — 


Vftlae  of  Copper  produoad. 


9toto. 


Daring  19QL 


To  end  of  jcm*  1901 


1 

£ 

New  South  Wales 412,292 

Victoria    

£ 
5,857,073 
206,395 

OneennlAnd 

194,227 

500,077 

75,246 

917,787 

2,249,692 

South  Australia 

22,82«,046 

Wftstem  Australia 

326,072 

Tasmania 

3,921,495 

Commonwealth  

19'ew  Zealand  « 

2,099,629 
105 

35.3S3,673 

18,088 

2,099,734 

35,401,761 

In  June,  1872,  copper  realised  as  much  as  i&112  per  ton,  xvhilat  in 
December,  1 886,  the  lowest  price  on  record  until  that  time  was  touched, 
and  only  £i4:  could  be  obtained  for  South  Australian  copper.  At  the 
•end  of  1887  the  price  had  risen  to  £70  per  ton,  and  in  September,  1888, 
to  £93.  In  March,  1889,  there  was  a  great  fall  in  the  price  of  the 
metal,  and  ia  April  of  that  year  the  quotation  in  London  was  as  low  as 
£43  per  ton.  This  was  the  lowest  price  reached  until  June,  1894,  when 
it  fell  to  £41  10s.  From  that  date  there  was  an  upward  movement,  as 
the  following  quotations  will  show.  At  the  close  of  1896  the  London 
price  of  copper  stood  at  £52  lOs.  per  ton  ;  in  February,  1807,  £54  10s. 
was  reached  ;  and  at  the  3 1st  December,  1898,  £60  was  the  market 
value.  This  price  was  further  increased  during  1899,  and  in  September 
of  that  year  no  less  than  £77  per  ton  was  quoted.  The  price  was 
well  maintained  during  1900,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  stood  at 
£7o  per  ton  ;  but  during  1901  a  heavy  fall  occurred,  and  the  quotations 
ior  the  last  week  of  the  year  were  as  low  as  £49  15s.  per  ton. 


Tin. 

Tin  was  known  to  exist  in  Australasia  almost  from  the  first  years  of 
colonisation,  the  earliest  mention  of  the  mineral  ap|)earing  in  a  report 
of  a  discovery  by  Surgeon  Bass  on  the  north  coaat  of  Tasmania.  Ia 
the  form  of  cassiterite  (oxide  of  tin)  it  occurs  in  all  the  states,  bat 
the  richest  deposits  have  been  found  in  Tasmania — the  Mount  Bischoff 
being  the  most  celebrated  tin-mine  in  Australasia.  The  wealth  of 
<^eensland  and  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia  in  this 
mineral,  according  to  the  reports  of  Mr.  Jack,  a  €k>v6mment  Geologist 
of  the  former  State,  and  the  late  Rev.  Tenison  Woods,  appears  to  be 
very  great. 
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Tasmania  has  been  the  largest  prodaoer  of  tin  in  Australasia.  As  in 
2^ew  South  Wales,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  metal  hitherto  pro- 
duoed  has  been  from  alluvial  deposits,  and  the  want  of  water  has  proved 
a  great  drawback  to  the  successful  development  of  the  industry.  There 
are,  however,  many  promising  lodes  in  the  island,  and  the  Waratah, 
Blue  Tier,  Ben  Lomond,  St.  Helen's,  Derby,  and  West  Coast  districts- 
all  produce  large  quantities  of  the  metal.  In  the  district  first  mentioned 
is  situated  the  Mount  Bischoff  mine,  worked  as  an  open  quarry,  which,, 
during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1902,  produced  1,291  tons  of  tin,, 
and  paid  £60,000  in  dividends.  In  the  Blue  Tier  district,  the  Liberator,. 
Australian,  and  Anchor  n^nes  are  all  working  on  good  payable  stone, 
and,  at  the  latter  mine,  wages  amounting  to  £10,727  were  paid  during^ 
the  year  ended  30th  June,  1901.  Tin  ore  is  distributed  more  or  lesa 
over  the  whole  of  the  Ben  Lomond  district,  which  promises  to  develop 
into  a  very  important  field  in  the  near  future.  On  the  West  Coasts 
the  Federation  mine  has  been  working  successfully,  while  a  parcel  of 
5  tons  of  ore,  obtained  from  the  North  Dundas  mine,  has  given  satis- 
factory results.  Tin  dredging  has  been  carried  on  in  some  parts  of  the 
island ;  but,  so  far,  only  a  moderate  measure  of  Buooess  has  been 
achieved.  The  production  of  tin  daring  1901  was  valued  at  £216,186^ 
the  corresponding  value  for  1900  being  £176,802. 

In  New  South  Wales  lode  tin  occurs  principally  in  the  granite  and 
stream  tin  under  the  basaltic  country  in  the  extreme  northern  portion 
of  the  State,  at  Tenterfield,  Emmaville,  Tingha,  and  in  other  districts  of 
New  England.  The  metal  has  also  been  discovered  in  the  Barrier  Ranges,. 
at  Poolamacca  and  Euriowie ;  near  Bombala  in  the  Monaro  district ;  at 
Gundle,  near  Kempsey ;  at  Jingellic,  on  the  Upper  Murray;  at  DoraDora^ 
on  the  Upper  Murray ;  and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Lachlan  ;  but  in  n<me  of 
these  districts  has  it  been  worked  to  any  extent.  The  mineral  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  so  far  back  as  the  year  18«53,  but  the 
opening  of  the  tin-fields  of  New  South  Wales  only  took  place  in  the  year 
1872.  The  industry  soon  attained  considerable  importance,  the  value  of 
the  output  in  1881  amounting  to  £568,795.  In  1889  the  total  production 
had  fallen  to  £207,670,  and  in  1893  to  £126,114,  while  in  1898  the 
•  lowest  point  was  reached,  when  the  ^*alue  was  only  £45,638.  Owing  to  a 
recovery  in  prices  there  was  an  increase  in  value  of  production  in  1899 
and  1900  when  the  totals  were  £90,482  and  £142,724  respectively,  but 
in  1901  there  was  a  decline  to  £76,544.  The  fluotoations  in  the  market 
-  price  of  the  metal  have  always  had  a  discouraging  effect  on  the  industry 
and  the  fall  from  £125  to  £104  per  ton  no  doubt  tended  to  diminish  the 
production  during  1901.  In  addition  to  the  fall  in  prices,  the  industry 
had  to  contend  with  a  long*sustained  drought,  and  as  a  large  proportkwi 
of  the  tin  obtained  is  recovered  from  alluvial  deposits,  any  scarcity  of 
water  retards  successful  washing  operations.  A  rich  find  of  tin  waR 
made  during  1901  at  a  place  distant  about  5  miles  from  Inverell,  and  a 
.  promising  lode  has  been  opened  up.  There  is  a  large  body  of  ore  of 
good  quality,  and  the  prospects  of  the  mine,  known  as  the  Leviathan^ 
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are  very  encoura^ng.  What  appears  to  be  an  extension  of  the  lode 
has  been  discovered  5  miles  distant,  where  the  Dolcoath  Syndicate  has 
opened  a  mine.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  the  dredging 
industry,  and  the  results  obtained  are  fairly  satisfactory.  At  Copes 
Creek,  the  yield  was  up  to  expectations  ;  but  a  larger  plant,  with  moiv 
efficient  saving  appliances,  was  found  to  be  necessary,  and  steps  in  th]» 
direction  are  now  being  taken.  At  Glen  Elgin  and  Wy lie's  Creek 
dredges  have  been  working  with  fair  success.  The  total  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  tin-mining  during  1901  was  1,428,  of  whom  456 
were  Chinese. 

In  Queensland,  the  value  of  tin  produced  ^during  1873  was  J&(>06,184, 
and  ranked  next  to  gold,  but  it  steadily  declined,  until  in  1898  it  was 
only  £36,502.  Since  that  year,  however,  there  has  been  an  upward 
movement,  and  in  1901  the  value  reached  £93,723.  The  Herberton 
district  was  the  chief  producing  centre,  the  output  being  valued  at 
£61,040.  The  most  important  mines  in  this  district  are  the  Vulcan 
and  Tornado,  which  produced  447  tons  of  black  tin  during  1901,  and 
had  the  crushing  plant  been  available  this  output  could  have  betn 
•considerably  increased.  Of  the  newer  mines  opened,  the  Coolgarra  i< 
one  of  the  most  promising.  The  lodes  are  numerous,  and  during  the 
short  period  from  October  to  December  the  mill  crushed  2,563  tons  of 
j)tone,  yielding  67  tons  of  tin.  A  new  discovery  of  both  lode  and 
alluvial  tin  was  made  at  Smith's  Creek,  near  Mount  Garnet,  from 
which  good  results  are  expected.  Although  there  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  duting  the  past  few  years,  it  is  surprising  that  greater 
efforts  have  not  been  made  to  take  advantage  of  the  satisfactory  prices, 
which,  despite  the  fall,  are  still  remunerative.  At  present  the  mills 
are  quite  insufficient  to  cope  with  the  output  from  the  mines,  and  this 
<>onstitutes  a  great  drawback  to  the  industry. 

In  Western  Australia,  tin  has  been  found  to  exist  in  large  quantities, 
but  the  ore  is  not  very  rich,  and,  until  recent  years,  but  little  attentioa 
was  directed  to  tin-mining  owing  to  the  superior  attractions  ai  the 
goldfields,  the  average  annual  production  for  the  three  yean  ending 
with  1698  being  only  £3,960.  The  increased  price  in  1899,  however, 
stimulated  the  progress  of  the  industry,  and  the  output  increased  to 
£25,270,  a  total  that  has  been  exceeded  in  1900  and  1901,  when  the 
values  were  £56,702  and  £40,000  respectively.  Of  the  production  in 
1901,  which  amounted  to  734  tons,  the  Greenbushes  district  contributed 
321  tons,  valued  at  £18,852,  and  the  Pilbarra  tield,  in  the  Marble  Bar 
district,  413  tons,  valued  at  £21,148.  In  both  districts  the  supply  of 
water  for  treating  the  tin  is  inadequate,  and  consequently  the  reaouroetf 
of  the  fields  cannot  be  thoroughly  developed. 

The  yield  of  tin  in  Victoria  is  veiy  small,  and  until  lately  no  fields  of 
importance  had  been  discovered,  but  towards  the  latter  end  of  1890 
extensive  deposits  were  reported  to  exist  in  the  Gippsland  district  at 
Omeo  and  Tarwin.  In  1901  only  77  tons  of  tin,  valued  at  £4,lSlf 
were  produced. 
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Xn  South  Australia  very  little  tin  is  produced.  During  1901  the 
production  was  83  tons  of  ore,  valued  at  £5,584,  of  which  the  Northern 
Territory  was  responsible  for  80  tons,  valued  at  £5,498.  There  is  no 
record  of  any  production  of  tin  in  New  Zealand. 

The  tin-mining  industry  has  been  subject  to  frequent  fluctuations, 
especially  of  late  years.  The  value  of  the  metal  in  the  European  market 
was  £159  per  ton  in  1872,  £52  in  1878,  £114  in  1880  and  1882,  and 
j672  in  1884.  A  gradual  recovery  then  took  place,  until  in  1888  the 
price  reached  £121.  During  the  ten  years  from  1888  to  1898  tin  was 
subject  to  an  almost  continuous  fall  in  price,  realising  in  1898  only  one- 
half  of  that  obtained  a  decade  before.  The  metal,  however,  made  a 
^reat  advance  in  price  dui-ing  1900,  London  quotations  in  December 
being  £125  10s.  per  ton,  as  compared  with  £82  in  1898,  and  £63  in 
1897,  and  although  this  value  was  not  maintained  during  1901,  the 
prices  current  at  the  end  of  the  year  averaged  £109  10s.  per  ton  ;  and 
at  this  figure  tin-mining  should  prove  highly  remunerative. 

The  value  of  the  production  of  tin  in  Australasia  during  1901,  and 
jxp  to  the  end  of  that  year,  was  as  given  below  : — 


SUtc. 

• 

Value  of  Tin  produced. 

During  1001. 

To  end  of  year  1901. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
76,544 

4,181 
93,723 

5,584 

40,000 

216, 186 

£ 
6.601.806 

Victoria    

715,408 

Qtieenvlftnd  .......  ,.,...  ... 

4,603,866 

South  Australia 

32,680 

Western  Australia 

198,109 

Tft^nnmia ,,.,.,., 

7,276,294 

Australasia 

436,218 

19,518,243 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  tin-mining  in  1901  was  as 
follows: — In  New  South  Wales,  1,428  ;  Tasmania,  1,065  ;  Queensland, 
1,148;  and  Western  Australia,  413. 


Iron. 

Iron  is  distributed  throughout  Australasia,  but  for  want  of  capital 
in  developing  the  fields  this  industry  has  not  progressed.  In  New 
South  Wales  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore  exist  in  the  Mittagong, 
Piper's  Flat,  Ooulburn,  Queanbeyan,  and  Fort  Stepliens  district. 

At  Carcoar  and  Cadia  there  are  large  deposits  of  rich  ore,  the 
quantities  in  sight  being  estimated  by  the  Government  Geological 
surveyor  at  3,100,000  and  39,000,000  tons  respectively.  The  pig  iron 
produced  from  the  Carcoar  or^  would  be  admirably  adapted  for  foundry 
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purposes,  and  is  suitalde  for  use  in  the  basic  proeess  of  steel  maanitctarp, 
while  the  ore  at  Cadia  contains  little  phosphorus  and  could  be  atiiiaed 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the  chea(>er  acid  processes.  Conaaderable 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  question  of  establishing  ironworks  ia 
this  State,  capable  of  supplying  the  requirements  of  Austislia^  and  in 
1 901  the  idea  assumed  a  definite  shape.  Two  schemes  were  advooAted — 
one  to  smelt  ore  at  Lithgow  from  tbe  Carcoar  and  Cadia  deposits,  mnd 
the  other  to  bring  ore  from  the  Blythe  River,  Tasmania,  and  smelt  it  in 
Sydney  or  elsewhere  on  the  seaboard*  Had  the  Bonus  for  Manufactares 
Bill,  introduced  into  the  Federal  Parliament,  been  passed  in  the 
form  as  submitted,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  of  these 
would  have  been  adopted  and  the  industry  established  immediately  by 
private  enterprise.  The  amendments  made  in  the  Bill,  however,  provide 
only  for  a  bonus  to  works  established  by  a  State  of  the  Cammonweaitlv 
and  in  view  of  tbe  importance  of  the  question,  the  Federal  Govenunent 
has  appointed  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  whole  matter. 

The  principal  works  in  New  South  Wales  for  the  manu&ctore  of 
iron  from  the  ore  are  situated  at  Eskbank,  near  Lithgow,  where  red 
siliceous  ores,  averaging  22  per  cent.,  and  brown  hematite,  yielding  50 
per  cent.,  metallic  iron,  have  been  successfully  treated.     Abundance  of 
coal  and  limestone  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood.     This  establish- 
ment, however,  has  for  some  time  abandoned  the  manufacture  of  pig- 
iron,  for  which  it  was  originally  built.      The  work  now  carried  on 
consists  of  the  re-rolling  of  old  rails,  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  bars* 
rods,  and  nails,  and  of  ordinary  castings.     The  quantity  manufactured 
from  scrap  during  1901  was  10,424  tons,  valued  at  £123,750.     Liarge 
quantities  of  iron  ore  have  been  raised  fiom  the  deposits  situated  in 
the  Manilan,  Picton,  and   Carcoar  districts  and  despatched  to  the 
smelting-works  at  Dapto  and  Cockle  Creek,  where  they  have  been  used 
as  flux,  the  gold  contents  of  the  ore  helping  to  defray  the  extra  cost 
of  railway  carriage.     The  total  raised  in  1901  was  27,803  tons,  valued  ' 
at  £22,900.     A  considerable  quantity  of  iron  oxide  is  also  raised  each 
year  and  used  for  flux,  while  there  is  also  a  slight  export,  amounting, 
in  1901,  to  128  tons,  valued  at  £229. 

In  Tasmania  a  huge  deposit  of  iron  ore  has  long  been  known  to  exist 
at  the  Blythe  River,  near  Burnie.  During  1901  the  deposit  was  tested 
by  tunnelling  and  found  to  maintain  its  size  and  quality,  and  although 
arrangement^  for  its  exploitation  are  not  yet  completed,  tliere  is  little 
doubt  that  in  the  near  future  it  will  prove  an  important  addition  to  the 
industrial  wealth  of  the  State.  Up  to  the  present  the  production  of 
iron  ore  has  not  been  great,  but  in  1899  3,577  tons,  valued  at  £3,474,. 
and  in  1900  5,375  tons,  valued  at  £5,995,  were  exported. 

In  Queensland,  deposits  of  iron  ore  have  been  found  at  Stanthorpe,. 
and  430  tons,  valued  at  £215,  were  raised  during  1901. 

Magnetite  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  Western  Australia,  together 
with  hematite,  which  would  be  of  enormous  value  if  ^eap  labour  were 
abundant     A  considerable  quantity  of  ironstone  is  raised  in  the  Stale 
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and  used  for  flnxing  purposes,  the  production  in  1901  being  20,569  tons, 
valued  at  £13,246. 

Groethite,  limomte,  and  hematite  are  found  in  New  South  Wales,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Hawkesbury  sandstone  formation  and  the  Wiana- 
jnatta  shale  near  Nattai,  and  are  enhanced  in  value  by  their  proximity 
to  coal-beds.  Near  Lithgow  extensive  deposits  of  limoDito  or  clay-band 
ore  are  interbedded  with  coaL  Siderite  or  spathic  iron  (carbonate  of 
iron)  and  vivianite  (phosphate  of  iron)  are  found  in  New  Zealand. 
The  latter  also  occurs  in  New  South  Wales,  intermingled  with  copper 
and  tin  ores. 

The  Government  of  South  Australia  has  offered  a  bonus  of  £2,000. 
for  the  first  500  tons  of  pig-iron  produced  in  that  State. 

Antimony. 

Antimony  is  widely  diffused  throughout  Australasia,  and  is  some- 
times found  associated  with  gold.  The  low  price  of  the  metal  during 
late  years  has  discouraged  operations  in  this  branch  of  the  mining 
industry,  and  the  output  in  all  the  States  has  fallen  away  considerably. 
In  New  South  Wales,  deposits  of  antimony  occur  in  various  places, 
chiefly  in  the  Armidale,  Bathurst,  and  Rylstone  districts ;  and  at 
Bowra\'ille  on  ihe  North  Coast.  The  production,  however,  is  confined 
to  the  Hillgrove  mines,  and  in  1901  was  valued  at  only  £1,183,  the 
total  production  to  the  end  of  the  year  being  £194,233. 

In  Victoria  the  production  up  to  the  end  of  1898  was  valued  at 
£177,174,  and  there  has  been  no  further  production  since  that  year, 
while  in  Queensland  the  production  ceased  in  1899,  when  the  value 
raised  was  only  £200.  In  New  Zealand  also,  the  production  of 
antimony  has  practically  ceased,  although  during  1901  there  was  an 
export  of  3  tons,  valued  at  £101.  Good  lodes  of  stibnite  (sulphide  of 
antimony)  have  been  found  near  Koeboume,  in  Western  Australia ;  but 
no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  work  them. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  antimony  produced  in  Austral- 
asia up  to  the  end  of  1901  : — 


StAtO. 


Voluo. 


Hew  South  Wales  

Victoria , 

Queensland  , 

Commonwealth 

NewZealaad   

Australasia  .... 

3p 


£ 

194,2.33 

177,174 

35,4o8 


406,865 
62,462 


450,327 
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Bismuth. 


Bismuth  is  known  to  exist  in  all  the  Australian  States,  but  op  to 
the  present  time  it  has  been  mined  for  in  New  South  Wales,  QaeenslaDd, 
South  Australia,  and  Tasmania  only.  The  demand  for  the  metal  is 
limited,  and  the  price  is  carefully  regulated  by  the  Bismuth  Association. 
The  output  in  New  South  Wales  during  1901  was  valued  at  X6,665, 
and  in  Queensland  £3,684,  while  the  total  production  for  each  State  up 
to  the  end  of  the  year  was  £63,185  and  £64,412  respectively. 

Manganese. 

Manganese  probably  exists  in  all  the  States,  de|K>sits  having  l>een 
found  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.     Little,  however,  has  been  done 
to  utilise  the  deposits,  the  demands  of  the  local  markets  being  extremely- 
limited  ;  but  in  the  event  of  the  extensive  iron  ores  of  New  South  Wales 
being  worked  on  a  large  scale,  the  manganese  deposits  in  that  State  will 
become  of  commercial  importance.    The  ore  generally  occurs  in  the  form 
of  oxides,  manganite,  and  pyrolusite,  and  contains  a  high  percentage  of 
sesquioxide  of  manganese.     The  production  has  never  attained  much 
importance  in  any  of  the  States  ;  the  value  of  the  output  in  New  South 
Wales  during  1901  was  £24,  making  a  total  of  £1,401  up  to  the  end 
of  that  year,  in  Queensland  the  value  during  1901  was  £795  and  the 
total  value  £7,991,  while  in  New  Zealand  tlie  value  during  190O  was 
£588,  and  the  total  raised  to  the  end  of  that  year  £60,232.     In  South 
Australia  there  was  an  export  during  1901  of  132  tons,  valued  at  £330. 

Platinum. 

Platinum  and  the  allied  compound  metal  iridosmine  have  been  found 
in  New  South  Wales,  but  so  far  in  inconsiderable  quantities,  the  latter 
occurring  commonly  with  gold  or  tin  in  alluvial  drifts.  At  present 
mining  operations  are  confined  to  the  deposits  in  the  Fifield  district, 
which,  however,  give  evidence  of  depletion.  A  lease  of  1 30  acres  has 
been  taken  up  at  Macauley's  Lead,  about  20  miles  from  Woodbum, 
while  the  old  claims  at  Little  Darling  Springs  and  Mulga  SpringB,  in 
the  Broken  Hill  district,  are  again  to  be  thoroughly  prospected.  The 
value  of  the  production  during  1901  was  £779,  and  the  total  to  the 
end  of  that  year,  £13,211.  Platinum  and  iridosmine  have  also  been 
found  in  New  Zealand. 

Tellurium. 

The  noble  metal  tellurium  has  been  found  in  New  Zealand,  associated 
with  gold  and  silver  (petzite)  and  with  silver  only  (hessite).  It  has  also 
been  discovered  in  New  South  Wales  at  Bingara  and  other  parts  of  the 
northern  districts,  as  well  as  at  Tarana,  on  the  Western  Line,  though 
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present  only  in  such  minute  quantities  as  would  not  repay  the  cost 
o£  working ;  while  at  Captain's  Flat  it  has  been  found  in  association 
"^vith  bismuth. 

At  many  of  the  mines  at  Kalgoorlie,  Western  Australia,  large  quan- 
tities of  ores  of  telluride  of  gold  have  been  discovered  in  the  lode 
formations. 

Lead.. 

liead  is  found  in  each  of  the  Australasian  States,  but  is  worked  only 

"w^hen  associated  with  silver.     In  Western  Australia  the  metal  occurs  in 

the  form  of  sulphides  and  carbonates  of  great  lichness,  but  the  quantity 

of    silver  mixed  with  it  is   small,  and  the  production  of  late  years 

has  been  very  limited.     In  1900,  268  tons  of  lead  ore  were  raised,  the 

value  being  £533,  while  in  1901  only  9  tons,  valued  at  £109,  were 

obtained.     In  Queensland  the  lead  raised  during  1901  amounted  to  561 

tons,  valued  at  £6,993,  and  from  South  Australia  lead  to  the  value  of 

X722  was  exported  during  the  year.     As  will  be  gathered  from  the 

remarks  made  in  a  previous  portion  of  this  chapter,  the  association  of 

lead  with  silver  has  proved  a  source  of  much  wealth  to  the  silver  mines 

in  New  South  Wales — those  at  Broken  Hill  particularly — several  of 

these  mines  being  only  enabled  to  continue  operations  owing  to  the 

high  price  of  the  lead  contained  in  the  ore. 

Other  Metals. 

Mercury,  in  the  form  of  sulphides  or  cinnabar,  is  found  in  New  South 
Wales,  Queensland,  and  New  Zealand.  In  New  South  Wales,  in  the 
form  of  cinnabar,  it  has  been  discovered  on  the  Cudgegong  River,  near 
Kylstone,  and  it  also  occurs  at  Bingara,  Solferino,  Yulgilbar,  and 
Oooma.  In  the  latter  place  the  assays  of  ore  yielded  22  per  cent,  of 
mercury.  Very  large  and  rich  deposits  have  been  found  on  Noggriga 
Creek,  near  Yulgilbar,  and  three  40-acre  blocks  have  been  taken  up. 
Cinnabar  leases  have  also  been  applied  for  in  the  Bingara  district. 

Titanium,  of  the  varieties  known  as  octahedrite  and  brookite,  is  found 
in  alluvial  deposits  in  New  South  Wales,  in  conjunction  with  diamonds. 

Wolfram  (tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese)  occurs  in  most  of  the 
States,  notably  in  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania,  Queensland,  and  New 
Zealand.  For  some  years  there  has  been  a  small  output  in  Queensland, 
and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  mineral  so  stimulated  the  industry  that 
in  1899  the  production  reached  £10,060.  As  the  demand  is  limited, 
the  increased  price  soon  led  to  overproduction  and  a  consequent  fall  in 
prices,  and  at  present  they  are  not  suflBciently  remunerative  to  encourage 
search  for  this  mineral.  The  value  of  the  production  in  1901  was  only 
£1,145.  There  was  a  little  wolfram  exported  from  South  Australia 
during  1901,  the  quantity  being  5  tons,  valued  at  £175.  Since  1899 
Tasmania  has  shown  a  small  output  of  wolfram,  the  value  in  1900 
amounting  to  £2,058.     Scheelite,  another  vaiiety  of  timgsten,  is  found 
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in  Qaeenslaiid  and  New  Zealand,  a  little  mining  being  curied  od  in  the 
latter  colony.  Molybdennm,  in  the  form  of  molybdenite  (snlpbide  oi 
molybdenum),  ia  found  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Qoeendaad^ 
bat  only  in  the  ]a8t-mentioned  State  was  there  any  {uroductum  during 
1901,  the  value  being  £1,609. 

Zinc  ores,  in  the  several  varieties  of  carbonates,  silicates,  onde^ 
sulphide,  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  have  been  found  in  several  of  the 
Australasian  Stat^  but  have  attracted  little  attention,  except  in  New 
South  Wales,  where  the  metal  is  usually  found  associated  with  silver,  leacL 
and  copper ;  and  various  experiments  are  being  made  for  the  purpoas  of 
ascertaining  whether  it  can  be  profitably  extracted.  For  some  yean^ 
attention  has  been  directed  by  the  Broken  Hill  Companies  to  the 
production  of  a  high  grade  zinc  concentrate  from  the  sulphide  ores,  and 
a  fair  measure  of  success  has  attended  their  efforts.  The  Snlpfatde 
Corporation  has  a  magnetic  separating  plant  in  operation,  and  ia  |Mro 
ducing  high- grade  zinc  concentrates  from  the  old  dump  of  middlings,. 
while  the  Australian  Metal  Company  has  patented  a  very  simple 
machine,  which  is  doing  excellent  work.  A  zinc  distillation  plant  waa 
in  course  of  operation  at  Cockle  Creek  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
profitable  extraction  of  the  zinc  contents  of  products  hitherto  regarded 
as  waste,  must  have  an  important  effect  on  the  future  progress  of 
Broken  Hill.  The  value  of  zinc  produced  in  the  State  and  exported 
during  1901  was  £4,057,  the  values  in  1899  and  1900  being  £49,207 
and  £44,187,  while  the  total  to  the  end  of  1901  was  £161,123. 

Nickel,  so  abundant  in  the  island  of  New  Caledonia,  has  up  to  the 
present  been  found  only  in  Queensland  and  Tasmania ;  but  few  attempts 
have  been  made  to  prospect  systematically  for  this  valuable  mineral 
In  1894  Ttismania  produced  136  tons  of  nickel  ore,  valued  at  £544  ; 
but  none  has  been  raised  since  that  date. 

Cobalt  occurs  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  and  efforts  have  been 
made  in  the  former  State  to  treat  the  ore,  the  metal  having  a  high 
commercial  value  ;  but  the  market  is  small,  and  no  attempt  has  yet 
been  made  to  produce  it  on  any  large  scale.  The  manganese  ores  of  the 
Bathurst  district  of  New  South  Wales  often  contain  a  small  percentage 
of  cobalt — sufficient,  indeed,  to  warrant  further  attempts  towards  its 
extraction.  The  only  deposits  being  worked  at  the  present  time  are  ar 
Port  Macquarie,  where  very  promising  ore  has  been  opened  up.  During 
1901,  110  tons,  valued  at  £1,051,  were  exported. 

Chrome  iron  or  chrome  ore  has  been  found  in  New  Zealand  and  Tas- 
mania. In  New  South  Wales  chromium  is  found  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  State  in  the  Clarence  and  Tamworth  districts,  and  also  near  Gun- 
dagai.  It  is  usually  associated  with  serpentine.  Mining  operations  in 
New  South  Whales  have  been  confined  to  the  deposits  at  Gobarralong, 
near  Gundagai,  as  it  is  uncertain  whether  those  at  Bowling  Alley  Point 
could  be  profitably  worked.  The  export  of  chrome  ore  in  1901  was 
valued  at  £7,774,  the  values  in  1899  and  1900  being  £17,416  and 
£11,827  respectively,  while  the  total  value  exported  to  the  end  of  1901 
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^wras  jS90,576.  Jn  New. Zealand  chrome  ore  to  the  value  of  £37,367 
"was  extracted  tetween  1858  and  1866,  but  there  was  no  further  pro- 
<lueti0n  until  the  jear  1900,  when  the  Talue  amounted  to  only  £110. 

Sulphur  exiBts  in  large  quantities  in  the  -volcanic  regions  of  New 
Zealand,  where  it  will  doubtless  some  day  become  an  important  article 
of  commeree.  The  output  in  1900  was  1,692  tons,  valued  at  £4,^824. 
It  is  also  sud  'to  occur  in  small  quantities  at  Mount  Wingen,  in  the 
Upper  Hunter  district  of  New  South  Wales ;  at  Tarcutta,  near  Wagga 
Wagga  ;  and  at  Louisa  Creek,  near  Mudgee. 

Arsenic,  in  its  welUkBOwn  and  beautiful  forms,  orpiment  and  realgar, 
as  found  in  New  fionth  Wales  and  YietoriaL  It  usually  occurs  in 
4»aoetation  with  other  minerals,  in  veins. 

Coal. 

Australasia  has  been  bountifully  supplied  by  Nature  with  mineral 
fueL  Five  distinct  varieties  of  bJack  coal,  of  well  characterised  types, 
may  be  distii^uished,  and  these,  with  the  two  extremes  of  brown  coal  m* 
lignite,  and  anUiracite,  form  a  perfectly  continuous  series.  For  statistical 
purposes,  however,  they  are  all  included  under  the  generic  name  of 
*^  coal,"  and  Hierefore  these  minerals  will  be  considered  here  only  under 
-the  three  main  heads — ^lignite,  coal,  and  anthracite. 

Brown  coal  or  lignite  occurs  principally  in  New  Zealand  and  Victoria 
Attempts  have  frequently  been  made  to  employ  the  mineral  for  ordinary 
fuel  purposes,  but  its  inferior  quality  has  prevented  its  general  use.  In 
Victoria  there  is  a  small  annual  output,  the  quantity  raised  in  1901 
•amounting  to  150  tons.  The  fields  of  lignite  in  New  Zealand  are 
roughly  estimated  to  contain  about  500  million  tons;  the  quantity 
xaiaed  annually  is  increasing,  and  in  1900  it  amounted  to  42,538  tons. 

Black  coal  forms  one  of  the  principal  mineral  resources  of  New  South 
Wales ;  and  in  the  other  states  and  New  Zealand  the  rich  deposits  of 
-this  valuable  substance  are  rapidly  being  developed.  That  they  form 
4in  important  source  of  commercial  prospeiity  cannot  be  doubted,  as 
^e  known  areas  of  the  coal-fields  of  this  class  in  New  South  Wales 
liave  been  roughly  estimated  to  contain  about  79,198  million  tons, 
^md  in  New  Zealajul  5.00  million  tons.  New  Zealand  also  possesses  a 
superior  quality  of  bituminous  coal,  which  is  found  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  Middle  Island.  An  estimate  of  the  probable  contents  of  these 
<soal-fidld8  is  given  as  200  million  tons.  Coal  of  a  very  fair  description 
-was  discovered  in  the  basin  of  the  Irwin  River,  in  Western  Austealia, 
AS  far  back  as  the  year  1846.  It  lias  been  ascertained  from  recent 
axpkmiions  that  the  area  of  carboniferous  formation  in  that  state 
extends  from  the  Irwin  northwards  to  the  Gascovne  River,  about  300 
miles  distant,  and  probably  all  the  way  to  the  Kimbcrley  district.  The 
most  important  discovery  of  coal  in  the  state  so  far  is  that  made  in 
4.he  bed  of  the  Collie  River,  near  Bunbury ,  to  the  4BQuth  of  Perth.  The 
<x>al  has  been  tested  and  found  to  be  of  .good  quality  ;  and  there  are 
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grounds  for  supposing  that  there  are  250  miUioa  tons  on  this  ML 
Mr.  Jack,  formerly  Government  Creologist  of  Qaeendand,  gare  h 
as  his  opinion  that  the  extent  of  the  coal-fields  ui  that  state  i» 
practically  unlimited,  and  that  the  carboniferous  formations  extend  to 
a  considerable  distance  under  the  Great  Western  Plains.  It  is  itra^j 
estimated  that  the  Coal  Measures  at  present  practically  explored  extend 
over  an  area  of  about  24,000  square  miles.  In  Tasmania  and  Tidom 
large  deposits  of  coal  have  also  been  found ;  and  in  all  the  states  die 
industry  is  being  prosecuted  with  vigour. 

Coal  was  first  discovered  in  New  South  Wales  in  the  year  1797,  netr 
Mount  Keira,  by  a  man  named  Clark,  the  supercargo  of  a  Tesael  called 
the  Sydney  Cove  which  had  been  wrecked  in  Bass  Stimit&  Later  ia 
the  same  year  Lieutenant  Shortland  discovered  the  river  Hunter,  with 
the  coal-beds  situated  at  its  mouth*  Little  or  no  uae,  however,  was 
made  of  the  discovery,  and  in  1826  the  Australian  Agricnltoral  Com- 
pany obtained  a  grant  of  1,000,000  acres  of  land,  together  with  the 
sole  right,  conferred  upon  them  by  charter,  of  working  the  ooal-fieams 
that  were  known  to  exist  in  the  Hunter  River  district.  Ahhoagh 
the  company  held  this  valuable  privilege  for  twenty  years,  tot  httk 
enterprise  was  exhibited  by  them  in  the  direction  of  winning  coal 
and  it  was  not  until  the  yeai-  1847,  when  their  monopoly  ceased  and 
public  competition  stepped  in,  that  the  coal-mining  industry  began  to 
show  signs  of  progress  and  prosperity.  From  the  40,732  tons  extracted 
in  1847,  the  quantity  raised  had  in  1901  expanded  to  the  large  figure 
of  5,968,426  tons,  n^lued  at  £2,178,929,  both  the  output  and  value  in 
the  latter  year  being  the  highest  on  record.  To  the  end  of  1901,  the 
total  quantity  of  coal  extracted  from  the  New  South  Wales  mines,  from 
their  opening,  amounted  to  97,445,059  tons,  valued  at  £39,494,844. 

The  coal-fields  of  New  South  Wales  are  classed  in  three  districts — 
the  Northern,  Southern,  and  Western  districts,  but  it  is  thought  that 
coal  deposits  extend  over  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  searooast 
The  first  of  these  comprises  chiefly  the  mines  of  the  Hnnter  Biver 
district ;  the  second  includes  the  Illawam  district  and,  generally,  the 
coastal  regions  to  the  south  of  Sydney,  together  with  Berrima,  on  the 
table-land ;  and  the  third  consists  of  the  mountainous  r^ons  on  tbe 
Great  Western  Railway,  and  extends  as  fiur  as  Dubbo.  The  total  area 
of  the  carboniferous  strata  of  New  South  Wales  is  estimated  at  23,950 
square  miles.  The  seams  vary  in  thickness  One  of  the  ridiest  has 
been  found  at  Greta,  in  the  Hunter  River  district ;  it  contains  ac 
average  thickness  of  41  feet  of  clean  coal,  and  the  quantity  nnd^yin^ 
each  acre  of  ground  has  been  computed  to  be  63,700  tona 

It  has  long  been  known  that  a  seam  of  coal  existed  under  Sjdoer 
Harbour,  and  in  1899  a  syndicate  was  formed  to  determine  at  what 
depth  the  deposit  was  situated.  After  boring  operations  had  been 
carried  on  to  a  depth  of  2,917  feet,  a  seam  of  coal  10  feet  3  indkes— 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  that  at  Bnlli — was  struck,  and  the 
syndicate  now  known  as  the  Sydney  Harbour  CeJlieiiftB  (linuterfj 
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acquired  mining  rights  extending  over  10,167  acres.  Some  difficulty 
occurred  in  the  selection  of  a  site,  but  it  was  at  length  determined  to 
sink  the  mine  at  Balmain,  and  a  small  seam  of  coal  was  found  at  a 
depth  of  2,880  feet,  while  two  other  seams  were  struck  at  depths  of 
2,933  feet  and  2,950  feet.  It  is  fully  expected  that  these  seams  will 
be  found  to  unite  at  a  distance  of  about  300  yards  from  the  shaft,  and 
Hhoald  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  the  effect  on  the  industrial  progress  of 
Sydney  should  be  most  important.  At  present  the  output  from  the 
mine  is  limited,  but  the  coal  is  of  good  quality,  and  its  capabilities  for 
steaming  purposes  have  been  very  favourably  spoken  of. 

The  number  of  coal-mines  under  inspection  in  New  South  Wales  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1901  was  96  as  compared  with  95  in  the  previous 
year.  They  gave  employment  to  12,191  persons,  of  whom  9,644  were 
employed  under  ground,  and  2,547  above  ground.  The  average  quantity 
of  coal  extracted  per  miner  was  619  tons,  as  against  an  average  of  6^12 
tons  in  the  previous  year,  and  559  tons  in  1899.  For  the  ten  years 
ended  1901,  the  average  quantity  of  coal  extracted  per  miner  was  530 
tons,  which,  at  the  mean  price  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth,  was  equivalent 
to  £166  lis.  8d.  Taking  all  persons  employed  at  the  mines,  both  above 
and  under  ground,  the  average  for  the  ten  years  would  be  428  tons 
equivalent  to  £134  10s.  6d.  per  man.  This  production  is  certainly  large, 
and  compares  favourably  with  the  results  exhibited  by  the  principal 
coal-raising  countries  of  the  world,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  following 
figures,  giving  the  averages  for  the  leading  countries,  based  on  the 
number  of  persons  employed  :— 


Country. 


Quantity  of 
ooal  raised 
per  miner. 


Value  at  the 

pifs  mouth  per 

ton. 


Total  value  of 

coal  raised  per 

miner. 


New  South  Wales 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

Germany 

France , 

Belgiam  

Austria 


tons. 
428 
272 
536 
317 
203 
174 
605 


8.  d. 

6  3 

10  1 

5  6 

7  3 

11  9 
13  5 

6  3 


£    8.  d. 

134  10  6 

137    2  8 

147    8  0 

114  18  3 

119  15  3 

116  12  6 

189    1  3 


A  large  proportion  of  the  coal  raised  is  consumed  in  the  state,  and 
out  of  a  total  production  of  5,968,426  tons  in  1901,  2,497,441  tons<-or 
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41*84  per  cent. — were  used  locally.  The  exports  to  AnstaLksian  porti 
atuoaoted  to  2,130,-638  tons,  or  3570  per* cent.,  and  no  ports  ontsiib 
Austsalaitta  1,340,347  tons,  or  22*46  per  teeat.  Hie  quantity  requiied 
for  home  consumption  increases  every  year,  and  themmnal  consomplion 
per  head  of  popalation  has  risen  from  16  cwt.  m  1877  "to  36  cwt.  in 
1901.  'Hie  increased  steam  power  employed  in  the  Hannfaetiirii^ 
industries  and  on  the  railways  acooonts  for  a  grea;t  deal  of  the  adTBBce 
in  consumption,  while  the  quantities  of  coal  used  in  saielthig  worics  and 
gas  works  also  account  for  a  large  proportion,  but  it. must  he  borne  in 
mind  that  the  figures  include  the  bunker  ooal  used  in  the  oeean-gomg 
steamers,  and  this  amounted  in  1901  to  about  430,000  4ons. 

The  progress  of  the  export  trade  of  Kew  South  Wales,  from  1881  to 
1901,  is  shown  in  die  following  taUe: — 


Exported  to~ 


Qaairtl^'. 


1881. 


188(1. 


WQl. 


188L 


1881. 


Australasian  states 

New  Zealand 

India,  Ceylon,  and  China 

Mauritius    , 

Paotliclalands 

United  States    

South  America 

Other  countries    

Total    


tons. 
621,015 
U6,U0 
ISG.Sll 

19,5Se 

150,002 

8,017 

52,404 


1,029,844 


tons. 
1,842,056 
l(Ki,ini 
183,000 

19,700 
141,055 
865,623 
221,700 

67,254 


tons. 

1,883,^654 

246,984 

60,120 

10,898 

461,785 

215,618 

482,280 

210,146 


2,514,368  I  3,470,965 


£ 

•00.829 

54,743 

59,944 

2,414 

8,011 

68,172 

8,843 

20,174 


£ 
064,847 

W),S8S 
105.208 

10,813 

75,8118 
200,851 
128,186 

85,310 


£ 
1U,508 


187,585 

iu.3ao 

«a5.9n 
108,229 


417,680      1,806,080    IJKiJBM 


None  of  the  other  states  is  in  a  position  to  export  coal,  but  Xew 
Zealand  is  slowly  working  up  an  export  trade,  the  progress  of  which 
since  1881  is  shown  below. 


Exported  to— 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1881. 

1801. 

1901. 

AuBtraksiao  States    

United  Kinedom 

tons. 
6,049 

""21 
551 

tons. 

14,277 

68,871 

3,282 

5,234 

tons. 
25,428 
88,909 

8.115 
37,191 

£ 
5.022 

""25 
563 

£ 

8,488 

76,027 

2.469 

4.189 

£ 

20,903 

85,259 

5.999 

30,015 

^3 

Fiji  and  Norfolk  Liland  ... 
Pacific  T^landfi,  Ate. ......... 

Total 

6,621 

91,664 

159,643 

5.610 

91.173 

142,176 

The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  New  Zealand,  as  well  as 
from  New  South  Wales,  consisted  entirely  of  bunker  coal  for  the 
steamers.  Most  of  the  coal-beds  of  the  former  colony  are  on  the  AVest 
coast  of  the  South  Island  The  total  value  of  the  coal  produced  in  1901 
was  £676,174,  while  the  production  in  1900  amounted  to  1,093,990 
tons,  valued  at  £588,778.  The  chief  mines  are  situated  at  Westport, 
Otago,  and  Grey  mouth,  and  the  production  in  these  districts  during 
1900  amounted  to  380,146,    266,213,  and  207,919  tons  respectiveij. 
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Tkere  is  u  steady  inerease  in  tbe  quantity  of  ooal  raised  in  the  colony, 
mad  a  oomsponding  decrease  in  tb(^ importation.  In  .1901  tbere  were 
145  coalnninee  in  operation  in  J^ew  Zealand,  giving  employment  to 
2y754  men,  vhoae  average  eamiags  were  J&133  lis.  7d. 

As  showing  the  Taiions  kind^  of  coal  found  in  New  Zealand  the 
ff^lowiog    figures    relating    to   the    production    in    1901  will    be   of 

Bitanxsous coal 754,053  tons. 

Pitch  ooal  14.584    „ 

Brown  coal 405,152    „ 

XigDite  62,949 


Total  1,227.«38 


>i 


ti 


Coal4nining  is  an  estfiblished  industry  in  Queensland,  and  is  pi*o- 
gresrag  ^satisfactorily.  Tho  production  is  steadily  increasing  and  in 
1901  it  amounted  to* 539,472  tons,  valued  at  ^189,877,  both  production 
and  value  being  in  excess  of  the  total  for  any  previous  year.  The 
eoUisries  now  in  operation  are  situated  in  the  Ipswidi  and  Wide  Bay 
districts,  on  the  Darling  Bowns,  and  at  Clermont ;  but  coal  deposits 
mxe  kaown  'to  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kockhampton  and  Glad- 
atone.  Operations  are  being  conducted  with  the  view  of  developing  the 
coal  beds  in  these  localities ;  nine  shafts  have  been  sunk  and  a  Isi^ 
aeam  of  coal  penetrated  which  is  thought  to  extend  a  considerable 
distance.  33kould  these  mines  prove  successful  they  may  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  an  export  trade,  as  their  proximity  to  the  coast  gives 
them  an  advantajre  over  other  mines  in  the  state.  Of  the  total  pro- 
ductioQ  of  539,472  tons  during  1901,  420,500  tons  i^ere  obtained  in 
the  Ipswidi  district,  110,849  tons  at  Wide  Bay,  and  7,000  tons  in  the 
Clermont  district.  There  were  1,265  men  engaged  in  the  industry  in 
1901. 

In  Tasmania  ooal  of  good  quality  has  been  found  in  the  Lower  Measures 
of  the  Permo-Carboniferous  rocks,  principally  in  the  basins  of  the  Mersey 
and  the  Bon  in  the  north,  and  at  Adventure  Bay  and  Port  Cygnet  in 
the  south,  as  well  as  in  the  Upper  Measures  of  the  Triassic  or  Jurassic 
rocks,  which  are  extensively  developed  in  the  eastern  and  north-eastern 
parts  of  the  state.  The  seams  of  coal  known  to  exist  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Denison  and  Douglas  Bivers,  and  at  Landaff,  are 
now  being  tested  by  means  of  the  diamond  drill.  In  the  parish  of 
Boultbee,  on  the  east  coast,  it  is  stated  that  three  seams  of  coal— 10  ft. 
€  in.,  4  ft.  9  in.,  and  2  ft.  7  in.  in  thickness — have  been  discovered.  At 
the  Jubilee  mine,  St.  Mary's,  a  tunnel  has  been  driven  over  100  feet  in 
a  seam  of  coal  6  feet  thick,  which  can  he  worked  profitably.  The  pro- 
duction of  coal  in  the  state  during  1900  amounted  to  43,010  tons, 
valued  at  X2r,711 ;  and  the  output  from  the  different  collieries  was — 
Cornwall  21,799  tons,  Nicholas  17,962  tons.  Mount  Cygnet  2,345  tons, 
Dulverton  495  tons,  and  York  Plains  409  tons. 
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Tasmania  still  relies  largely  on  New  South  Wales  to  supply  ooal  for 
local  requirements.  Since  1896  t)ie  export  of  ooal  from  New  Soath 
Wales  to  Tasmania  has  increased  from  57,000  tons  to  97,000  iooa 
During  1901  there  were  174  men  engaged  in  coal-mining  in  the  state 
and  the  output  amounted  to  45,438  tons,  valued  at  £38,451. 

Black  coal  has  been  discovered  in  Yietoria,  and  is  now  being  raised 
in  increasingly  large  quantities.  In  1901  the  production  amounted  to 
^209,329  tons,  valued  at  X147,191,  as  compared  with  22,834  tons,  valued 
at  £19,731,  in  1891.  There  is  still  a  large  export  of  coal  from  New 
South  Wales  to  Victoria,  however,  the  quantity  in  1901  amounting  to 
943,336  tons.  The  principal  collieries  in  the  state  are  the  Outtrim 
Howitt,  Jumbunna,  and  the  Coal  Creek  Proprietary,  the  output  from 
these  during  1901  being  118,  168,  60,237,  and  30,924  tons  respectively. 

In  South  Australia,  coal-beds  were  discovered  at  Leigh's  Creek,  north 
of  Port  Augusta,  but  the  results  of  a  trial  on  the  Government  railwajs 
proved  the  coal  to  be  unsuitable  for  use.  There  was  no  output  doling 
1901.  The  export  of  coal  from  New  South  AVales  to  South  Australia 
during  1901  was  540,282  tons. 

The  only  coal-field  in  Western  Australia  is  situated  at  Collie,  and 
during  1901  the  production  was  1 17,836  tons,  valued  at  £68,561.  This 
was  574  tons  less  than  in  1900,  owing  to  a  fire  at  the  Wallsend,  one  of 
the  principal  collieries,  and  the  fact  that  the  West  Collie  mine  was 
working  on  an  unprofitable  seam  of  coal.  Satisfactory  tests  of  CoUie 
coal  have  been  made,  and  ic  is  now  used  extensively  on  the  Government 
railways  and  on  the  gold-fields,  and  it  has  also  been  proved  suitable  for 
naval  purposes,  one  great  advantage  being  that  it  gives  out  little  or  no 
smoke. 

The  quantity  of  coal  extracted  annually  in  Australasia  now  exceeds 
8,108,000  tons,  valued  at  about  £3,299,000.  The  production  of  each 
state  during  the  year  1901  was  as  follows : — 


Qunntitj. 

Value. 

state. 

Total. 

Proportion 

rmlaedinoach 

State. 

New  South  Wales 

tons. 

5,968,426 

209,329 

539.472 

117,836 

45,438 

£ 

2,178,929 

147,191 

189.877 

68,561 

38,451 

percent 
66-0 

Victoria  , 

4-5 

Queensland 

5-8 

Western  Australia    

2*1 

Tasmania 

1-2 

Commonwealth  

6,880,601 
1,227,638 

2,623,009 
676,174 

79-5 

New  Zealand 

20  5 

Anstralaaia 

8,108,139 

3,299,183 

100*0 
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The  total  quantity  and  value  of  the  coal  produced  in  Australasia 
up  to  the  end  of  1901  are  shown  below.  A  small  quantity  has  been 
raised  in  South  Australia,  but  is  not  yet  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  inclusion  in  the  table  : — 


state. 


New  South  Wales  , 

Victoria    

Queensland  , 

Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


tons. 

97,445,059 

1,947,893 

6,695,523 

294,090 

800,264 


Commonwealth  107,182,829 

Kew  Zealand  15,780,508 


Australasia 


122,963,337 


Value. 


39,494,844 

1,042,358 

2,821,989 

150,972 

445,465 


43,955,628 
8,364,567 


52,320,195 


Daring  the  year  1901  this  industry  gave  direct  employment  in  and 
about  the  mines  to  the  following  numbers  of  persons  in  the  several 
states: — 

No. 

New  South  Wales 12,191 

Victoria    877 

Queensland  1,265 

South  Australia 50 

Western  Australia 383 

Tasmania 174 

New  Zealand  2,754 

The  average  price  of  coal  per  ton  varies  considerably  in  the  states. 

In  New  South  Wales,  from  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  mining  to 

the  end  of  the  year  1901,  the  average  price  obtained  has  been  8s.  Id., 

but  the  mean  of  the  last  ten  vears  has  not  been  more  than  6s.  3d.     In 

1901   the  average  price  per  ton  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth  was  as 

follows : — 

s.  d. 

New  South  Wales  7    4 

Victoria    14    1 

Queensland  7    0 

Western  Australia 11    8 

Tasmania 16  11 

Commonwealth  7    7 

New  Zeaknd  11    0 

Australasia  8    2 
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Anthvaeite  is  .found  in  aeveral  of  the  Anstmlastan  states.  Tt  is  a 
bard  Had  heavy  uiineml,  burning  with  difficaltj,  and  ponocunm  v«i¥ 
little  oommereial  value  in  countries  where  ordinary  Goal  aboands. 

Attention  has  lately  been  directed  to  the  question  of  mining  for  this 
mineral  in  Queensland,  and  50  tons  are  being  obtained  from  tke  seam 
discovered  at  the  Dawson  River  with  a  view  of  testing  its  utility.  At 
Daaringa  a  bore  is  about  to  be  sunk  at  a  specially  selected  site,  and 
the  Government  has  agreed  to  grant  a  sum  of  money  in  aid  of  tbe 
undertaking. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  coal  production  of  the  principal 
•countries  of  the  world.  The  figures  refer  to  the  year  1 900,  except  those 
for  Great  Britain,  United  States,  and  Australasia,  which  refer  to  the 
year  1901  :— 


Conniry. 


Tnitoft,«01b. 


Great  Britain   .... 
United  States  .... 

Germany   

Aastria-Hungary 

France   

Belgium 

Canada  

Australasia   


219,047,000 

266,079,000 

147,381,000 

38,^)2,000 

32,867,000 

23,066,000 

4,760,000 

8,106,000 


*  Including  lignite. 

Kerosene  shale  (torbanite)  is  found  in  several  parts  of  New  South 
Wales.  It  is  a  species  of  cannel-coal,  somewhat  similar  to  the  boghead 
mineral  of  Scotland,  but  yielding  a  much  larger  percentage  of  volatile 
hydro-carbon  than  the  Scottish  mineral.  The  richest  quality  yields 
about  100  to  130  gallons  of  crude  oil  per  ton,  or  17,000  to  18,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas,  with  an  illuminating  power  of  35  to  40  sperm  candles  when 
gas  only  is  extracted  from  the  shale.  The  New  South  Wales  Shale  and 
Oil  Company,  at  Hartley  Vale,  and  the  Australian  KeixMene  Oil  and 
Mineral  Company,  at  Joadja  Creek  and  Katoomba,  not  only  raise 
kerosene  shale  for  export,  but  also  manufacture  from  it  petroloam  oil 
and  other  products.  From  the  year  1865,  when  the  mines  were  first 
opened,  to  the  end  of  1901,  the  quantity  of  kerosene  shale  raised  has 
amounted  to  1,073,468  tons,  worth  £1,970,623.  The  average  price 
realised  during  that  period  has  been  XI  16&  9d.  per  ton.  The  prices 
ruling  in  1 90 1 ,  when  54,774  tons  were  extracted,  averaged  1 5s.  2d.  per  ton, 
representing  a  total  value  of  £41,480  for  the  production  of  that  year. 

Extensive  formations  of  oil  shale  have  been  found  in  New  Zealand, 
in  Otago  and  at  Orepuki,  in  Southland,  where  a  mine  has  been  opened 
and  extensive  works  erected  to  treat  the  mineral  for  the  extraction  of 
oils,  paraihti  wax,  ammonia,  &c.  A  large  amount  of  capital  has  been 
sunk  in  the  venture,  and  great  hopes  are  entertained  of  its  success. 
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The  annual  importr  of  kerosene  oil  into  Australasia,  based  on  the 
returns  of  the  last  three  years,  is  shown  below  : — 


state. 

Qunitity. 

ViUtie. 

New  South  Wales 

gallons. 
4.876,467 
4,552,454 
1,803,728 
1,479,971 
1,552,732 

312,208 

£ 
181,222 

Victoria    

151,935 

Qneeimland  ......  ...................... 

74,869 

South  Australia  

Western  Australia 

44,651 
51,062 

Tasmania .,.,...... 

12,365 

Commonwealth 

14,577,560 
2.301,221 

516,104 

New  Zealand 

89.739 

Australasia 

16,878,781 

605,843 

Other  Carbon  Mineraul 

Of  all  the  mineral  forms  of  carbon  the  diamond  is  the  purest ;  but 
as  it  is  usual  to  class  this  precious  substance  under  the  head  of  gem» 
that  custom  will  be  followed  in  the  present  instance. 

Grajihite,  or  plumbago,  which  stands  second  to  the  diamond  in  point 
of  purity,  has  been  discovered  in  New  Zealand,  in  the  form  of  detached 
boulders  of  pure  mineral  It  also  occurs  in  impure  masses  where  it 
comes  into  contact  with  the  Coal  Measures.  This  mineral,  up  to  the 
present  time,  has  not  been  found  in  any  of  the  other  states  except 
New  South  Wales,  where  in  1889  a  lode  6  feet  wide,  but  of  inferior 
quality,  was  discovered  near  Underdiff,  in  the  New  England  distiict ; 
and  in  Western  Australia,  where,  however,  owing  principally  to 
difficulties  of  transit,  very  little  of  it  has  been  worked. 

Ozokerite,  or  mineral  wax,  is  reported  to  have  been  found  at  Coolah, 
in  New  South  Walea 

Slaterite,  mineral  caoutchouc,  or  elastic  bitumen,  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  N^w  South  Wales  and  South  Australia  In  the  last-named 
state  a  substance  very  similar  to  daterite  has  been  discovered  in  the 
Coorong  Lagoons,  and  has  received  the  name  of  coorongite.  Up  to 
the  present  time  neither  the  extent  of  these  finds  nor  their  commercial 
value  has  been  ascertained. 

Bitumen  is  known  to  exist  in  Victoria,  and  is  reported  to  have  been 
found  near  the  township  of  Coonabarabran,  in  New  South  Wales. 

Slanri  gum,  a  resinous  substance  somewhat  resembling  amber  in 
appearance,  and  like  that  product  an  exudation  fh>m  trees,  is  found 
only  in  tl^e  Auckland  province  of  New  Zealand,  and  is  included  under 
the  head  of  minerals,  although  more  logically  entitled  to  be  considered 
as  a  vegetable  product.     The  best  is  that  dug  out  of  the  ground  ; 
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hut  considerable  quantities  of  inferior  grades  are  taken  from  the  forks 
of  standing  trees.  In  New  Zealand  an  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce 
is  carried  on  in  kauri  gum.  It  is  computed  that  the  total  value  of 
this  product  obtained  from  1853  to  the  end  of  1901  was  j£  10,775,945. 
In  the  year  1901  the  quantity  obtained  represented  a  value  of  X446,114, 
■and  gave  employment  to  about  7,000  persons,  both  European  and 
Maori.  Kauri  gum  is  included  in  the  figures  in  this  chapter  giving  the 
total  mineral  production. 

Salts. 

Common  rock  salt  has  been  found  in  rock  crevices  in  several  parts 
of  New  South  Wales,  but  it  is  not  known  to  exist  in  deposits  lai^ 
enough  to  be  of  commercial  importance.  Large  quantities  of  salt  an^ 
obtained  from  the  salt  lakes  in  South  Australia  by  means  of  evaporation. 
The  principal  source  of  supply  is  Lake  Fowler,  and  in  summer  the 
entire  area  is  covered  with  a  deposit  of  salt.  In  1900  them  were 
between  300  and  400  men  employed  in  collecting  the  salt,  while  73 
hands  were  employed  in  refining  works.  The  quantity  of  salt  gathered 
during  the  year  amounted  to  32,574  tons. 

Natron  is  said  to  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Namoi  River,  in 
New  South  Wales.  It  appears  as  a  deposit  from  the  mud-wells  of  that 
rep;ion.  Epsomite,  or  epsom  salt  (sulphate  of  magnesia),  is  seen  as  an 
efflorescence  in  caves  and  overhanging  rocks  of  the  Hawkesbury  sand- 
stone formation,  and  is  found  in  various  parts  of  New  South  Wales. 

Large  deposits  of  alum  occur  close  to  the  village  of  Bulladelah, 
30  miles  from  Port  Stephens,  New  South  Wales.  Up  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1901,  15,742  tons  of  alunite  had  been  raised  there,  most  of  which 
had  been  sent  to  England  for  treatment  It  is  said  to  yield  well,  and  a 
quantity  of  the  manufactured  alum  is  sent  to  Sydney  for  local  consump- 
tion. During  1901  the  Bulladelah  mine  yielded  3,146  tons  of  stone, 
valued  at  £9,438. 

Stones  and  Clays. 

Marble  is  found  in  many  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania.  In  New  South  Wales  marble  quarries 
have  been  opened  in  several  districts,  and  some  very  fine  specimens  of 
the  stone  have  been  obtained. 

Lithographic  stone  has  been  found  in  New  Zealand,  where  another 
beautiful  species  of  limestone  known  as  Oamaru  stone  is  also  procured. 
This  stone  has  a  fine,  smooth  grain,  and  is  of  a  beautiful  creamy  tint 
It  is  in  great  demand  for  public  buildings,  not  only  in  the  colony  where 
it  is  found,  but  in  the  gi'eat  cities  of  continental  Australia,  which  import 
large  quantities  of  the  stone  for  the  embellishment  of  public  edifices. 

Limestone  is  mined  for  in  New  South  Wales,  and  at  Capertee  the 
industry  is  assuming  important  dimensions,  as  extensive  work^  capable 
of  producing  20,000  tons  of  cement,  are  being  erected.     In  various 
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other  parts  of  the  state  limestone  is  raised,  and  the  total  production  in 
1901  was  20,855  tons,  valued  at  £16,247.  In  Western  Australia  a 
<M>nBiderahle  quantity  of  limestone  is  raised  for  fluxing  purposes,  the 
production  in  1901  being  20,569  tons,  valued  at  £13,246.  The 
-establishment  of  the  cyanide  process  for  the  recovery  of  gold,  in  which 
lime  is  freely  used,  has  led  to  the  opening  up  of  limestone  mines  in 
Tarious  parts  of  Queensland,  and  the  production  in  1901  amounted  to 
€,514  tons,  valued  at  £4,901. 

Gypsum  is  found  crystallised  in  clay-beds  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
in  isolated  crystals  in  the  Salt  Lakes  of  South  Australia,  where  a  small 
proportion  of  sulphate  of  lime  is  present  in  the  water.  It  is  also  found 
in  portions  of  Victoria.  This  mineral  is  of  commercial  value  for  the 
manufacture  of  cement  and  plaster  of  Paris,  and  also  as  a  fertiliser.  A 
company  in  South  Australia  has  recently  raised  a  considerable  quantity 
for  this  latter  purpose.  It  is  found  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  salt  in 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand. 

Apatite,  another  mineral  of  considerable  commercial  importance,  and 
very  valuable  as  a  manure,  occurs  in  several  districts  of  New  South 
Wales,  principally  on  the  Lachlan  River,  at  the  head  of  the  Abercrombie, 
and  in  the  Clarence  River  district. 

QuaHz  is  of  common  occurrence  in  all  parts  of  Australasia.  Rook 
crystal,  white,  tinted,  and  smoky  quai'tz  are  frequently  met  with,  as 
well  as  varieties  of  crystalline  quartz,  such  as  amethyst,  jasper,  and 
agate,  which  possess  some  commercial  value. 

Tripoli,  or  rotten  stone,  an  infusorial  earth,  consisting  of  hydrous 
silica,  which  has  some  value  for  commercial  purposes,  has  been  found 
in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand.  Meerschaum  is 
reported  to  have  been  discovered  near  Tamworth  and  in  the  Richmond 
River  district,  in  New  South  Wales. 

Mica  is  also  found  in  granitic  country,  chiefly  in  the  New  England 
and  Barrier  districts.  In  Western  Australia  very  good  mica  has  been 
found  at  Bindoou,  and  also  on  the  Blackwood  River,  near  Cape  Leeuwin. 
Several  attempts  at  mining  were  made,  but  they  proved  unsuccessful, 
and  have  been  abandoned.  Some  promising  discoveries  have  been 
made  near  Herberton,  in  Northern  Queensland.  In  the  Northern 
Territory  of  South  Australia  mica  has  been  obtained  on  a  small  scale. 
In  1895  the  production  was  valued  at  £2,638,  and  in  1896  at  £732  ; 
but  of  late  years  there  has  been  no  production. 

Kaolin,  fire-clays,  and  bnck-clays  are  common  to  all  the  states. 
Sxcept  in  the  vicinity  of  cities  and  townships,  however,  little  use  has 
been  made  of  the  abundant  deposits  of  clay.  Kaolin,  or  porcelain  clay, 
although  capable  of  application  to  commercial  purposes,  has  not  as  yet 
been  utilised  to  any  extent,  though  found  in  several  places  in  New 
^outh  Wales  and  in  Western  Australia. 

Asbestos  has  been  found  in  New  South  Wales  in  the  Gundagai, 
Bathurst,  and  Broken  Hill  districts — in  the  last-mentioned  district  in 
comiderable  quantities.     Several  specimens  of  very  fair  quality  have 
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also  heexL  m«t  with  in  Western  Anstralift ;  and  the  Goremment  of  the 
state  offMred  a  bonus  not  exoeeding  J&500  for  the  expott  of  50  teas 
of  asbestosi  of  a  value  of  not  least  than  J&IO  per  ton.  In  TasHMoia,  id 
the  vicinity  of  Beaconsfield,  aabestoe  is-  known  to  exist  in  coMnderdble 
quantitieSk 

Gems  and  Gemstones. 

Many  descriptions  of  gems  and  gemstones  have  been  dtsoowred  ia 
various  ^Mirts  of  the  Austrabwinn  states,  but  sjsteniatic  searok  hss 
been  made  principally  for  the  diamend  and  the  noble  opaL 

Diamonds  are  found  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Qaeenskuid, 
South  Australia,  but  only  in  the  first-named  state  have  any 
been  made  to  work  the  diamond  drifts.  The  existence  of 
and  other  gemretones  in  the  territory  of  New  South  Wales  had 
known  for  years  before  an  attempt  was  made  to  work  the  deposits  ]» 
1872.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year  several  deposits  of  adaman- 
tif erous  wash  were  discovered  at  Bingara,  in  the  New  En^and  ctiatrict. 
The  output  has  never  been  very  considerable,  the  largest  valuer  realised 
in  any  year  being  £15,375.  In  1899  the  value  amounted  to  J£l 0,350 ; 
but  the  output  has  declined  in  the  last  two  years,  although,  owing  to- 
an  increase  in  prices,  the  value  has  not  decreased  in  like  proportioa, 
as  in  1901  it  reached  £9,756.  The  total  value  of  the  diamondir 
produced  up  to  the  end  of  1901  was  £65,291 ;  but  this  amgmnt  i» 
believed  to  be  considerably  understated. 

The  finest  opal  known  is  obtained  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  fonnation 
at  White  Cliffs,  near  Wilcannia,  New  South  Wales,  and  there  are  about 
900  miners  on  the  field.  During  the  year  1895  good  stone  was  found  at> 
a  depth  of  50  feet,  and  as  the  lower  levels  are  reached  the  patches  of  opal 
appear  to  improve  in  quality  and  to  become  more  regular  and  frequent. 
On  block  7  a  patch  of  stone  was  found  which  realised  over  £3,000.  It 
is  difficult  to  state  with  exactitude  the  value  of  the  production,  but  it 
is  believed  that  stone  to  the  value  of  £576,600  has  been  sold  up  to  thf^ 
end  of  1901.  During  1901  a  Special  Commission  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  matters  connected  with  the  opal  industry  at  White  Cli& 
Their  investigations  tended  to  show  that  the  annual  value  of  production 
for  some  years  had  amounted  to  £100,000,  and  they  recommended  that 
the  Government  should  redeem  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  leases  held 
by  the  White  Cliffs  Opal  Mines,  Limited,  extencUng  over  300  aens, 
and  that  the  land  should  be  revested  in  the  Crown  and  thrown  open 
for  mining  in  small  ai'eas  under  miners'  right  or  mineral  leases.  No 
definite  reply  has  yet  been  received  to  the  offer  of  porchase  by  the^ 
Crown,  but  an  alternative  recomm^idation,  that  in  lieu  of  the  tribute^ 
system  the  area  should  be  let  in  blocks  at  a  small  rental,  haa  been 
adopted  by  the  Company,  and  is  working  satisfactorily.  The  value  <^ 
opal  won  during  1901  is  estimated  at  £120,000. 

In  Queensland  the  opal  is  found  in  rocks  of  the  desert  sandstone 
formation,  sometimes  on  the  surface,  but  generally  at  a  depth  of  about 
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14  feet.  The  chief  fields  are  at  Cunnaniulla,  Paroo,  and  Opalton,  in 
the  far  western  and  north-western  parts  of  the  State,  but  the  scanty 
water  supply  has  been  a  great  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  industry. 
During  1901  the  production  w^s  valued  at  £7,400,  and  there  were  293 
men  on  the  fields,  although  in  most  cases  they  only  worked  in  tirae 
spared  from  other  occupations. 

Other  gem-stones,  including  the  sapphire,  emerald,  oriental  emerald, 
ruby,  opal,  amethyst,  garnet,  chrysolite,  topaz,  caimgoiTii,  onyx,  zircon, 
etc.y  have  been  found  in  the  gold  and  tin-bearing  drifts  and  river 
gravels  in  numerous  localities  throughout  the  states.  The  Emerald 
Proprietary  Company,  in  the  Emmaville  district,  near  Glen  Innes, 
New  South  Wales,  have  sunk  two  shafts,  100  feet  and  50  feet  re^ 
spectively;  and  25,000  carats  have  l)een  won  in  a  rough  state.  Their 
value  when  cut  and  finished,  if  of  the  best  quality,  is  about  £2  per 
carat.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  extraction,  and  the  low  price  of  the- 
gems  in  the  London  market,  the  mines  were  closed  for  three  years.  In 
1897  they  were  again  opened  up,  and,  although  worked  for  some  time 
during  1898,  they  are  now  closed,  the  company  having  obtained  a 
suspension  of  the  labour  conditions.  No  gems  Mere  produced  during 
the  year. 

The  sapphire  is  found  in  all  the  States,  and  considerable  attention 
has  lately  been  directed  to  the  sapphire  fields  of  Anakie,  in  Queensland. 
During  1901  the  Assistant  Government  Geologist  inspected  the  locality, 
and  his  report  indicates  that  the  field  is  a  large  one,  and  the  extent  of 
sapphire  wash  second  to  none  in  the  world.  The  gems  are  of  a  (peculiar 
colour,  quite  distinct  from  those  of  any  other  country,  and  this  seems 
to  have  slightly  prejudiced  their  value.  The  value  of  the  production  of 
sapphires  in  Queensland  during  1901  was  estimated  at  £6,000.  The 
oriental  topaz  has  been  found  in  New  South  Wales.  Oriental  amethysts 
also  have  been  found  in  that  State ;  and  the  ruby  has  been  found  in 
Queensland,  as  well  as  in  New  South  Wales. 

According  to  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  gemstones,  rubies^ 
oriental  amethysts,  emeralds,  and  topaz  have  been  chiefly  obtained  from 
alluvial  deposits,  but  have  rarely  been  met  with  in  a  matrix  from  which 
it  would  pay  to  extract  them. 

Turquoises  have  been  found  near  Wangaratta,  in  Victoria. 

Chrysoberyls  liave  been  found  in  New  South  Wales ;  spinel  rubies,  in 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria;  white  topaz,  in  all  the  states;  and 
yellow  topaz,  in  Tasmania.  Chalcedony,  carnelian,  onyx,  and  cat's-eye 
are  found  in  New  South  Wales ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  also 
to  be  met  with  in  the  other  states,  particularly  in  Queensland.  Zircon, 
tourmaline,  garnet,  and  other  gemstones  of  little  commercial  value  are 
found  throughout  Australasia. 

In  South  Australia  some  very  fine  specimens  of  garnet  were  found, 
causing  some  excitement  at  the  time,  as  the  gems  were  mistaken  for 
nibies.     The  stones  were   submitted  to   the  examination  of  experts,. 
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whose  reports  disclosed  the  true  nature  of  the  gems,  and  dispelled  tbr 
hopes  of  those  who  had  invested  in  the  supposed  rubj-mineB  of  Sosti 
Australia. 

Production  of  Mink&ajls. 

The  foregoing  pages  show  that  Australasia  possesses  invalaahlp 
mineral  resources,  and  although  enormous  quantities  oi  minerals  of  tU 
kinds  have  been  won  since  their  first  discoveiy,  yet  the  deposits,  wit^ 
the  exception  perhaps  of  gold,  silver,  and  coal  have  only  reached  th» 
first  period  of  their  exploitation*  The  development  of  the  depoaitB  d 
various  other  minerals  has  not  reached  a  sufficiently  advanced  sti^  to 
enable  an  exact  opinion  to  be  expressed  regarding  their  commereiii 
value,  though  it  is  confidently  held  by  mining  experts  that  this  must  br 
enormous.  The  mineral  production  of  the  various  states  in  1 901  will 
he  found  below : — 


state. 

Total  Value. 

Propottionor 
eacfaSUAe. 

value  per 
headT 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
5,854,150 
3,312,162 
3,114,702 
613,930 
7,445,772 
1,675,290 

per  cent. 
23-4 
13-3 
12-5 

2-6 
29-8 

6-7 

£    8.   d. 
4    5    4 

Victoria  

2  15     1 

Qn4Mf nslftiid  .     ........ 

6    3    6 

«Soatfa  AuBtralia 

1  13  10 

"Western  Australia    

39  14    2 

TftiimaniA.  ..................... 

9  13    0 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

22,016,006 
2,956,001 

88-2 
11-8 

5  15    9 
3  15  11 

Aufltralaaia 

24»972,007 

1000 

5    9    0 

The  total  value  of  the  minerals  raised  in  Australasia  during  1901 
was  £24,972,007,  being  £114,198  in  excess  of  the  value  for  1899,  which 
had  hitherto  been  the  highest.  The  great  advance  of  gold-mining  in 
Western  Australia  and  the  increased  activity  displayed  in  coal-mininjs 
in  New  South  Wales  were  the  chief  contributing  factors  to  this  desirable 
result.  Gold  has  always  constituted  the  largest  proportion  of  the  value 
raised,  but  the  search  for  this  mineral  has  led  to  the  expansion  ^  oiber 
branches  of  the  mining  industry  which  are  commanding  more  attention 
each  year.  At  the  present  time  the  number  of  persons  in  Austrakos 
who  gain  their  livelihood  by  mining  is  greater  than  at  any  previosB 
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period.     The  total  employment  in  each  branoh  of  mining  during  1901 


Number  of  Persons  enga^^  In  Mining  for- 

state. 

etold. 

surer  and 
'    Uad. 

Copper. 

Tin. 

CoaV 

Colce.  and 

Shale. 

Other 
Minemlt* 

PSMiOOfl 

Btonee. 

Total. 

New  Soath  Walefl  .... 
VIetori*    

12,064 

87,777 

0,438 

8/100 

181,771 

1,118 

0,296 

40 

ISO 

2 

•  •  •  •      * 

2.064 

4 

814 

4,057 

821 

t4.M8 

1.488 

1,148 

418 
1,066 

12,416 

877 

1JB6 

60 

383 

174 

1,446 

12 

647 

760 

6 

20 

86,615 
28,670 
18,862 

7,007 
801,805 

6,028 

iJimnmliiMl 

South  AostralU 

WeeternAwftnlla.... 
'Ttemianiii 

OommOBWCAlth  . . 
N#w  Zealand  

72,162 
12,688 

6,400 

• 

12,703 

« 

4.0M 

« 

U,164 
8,754 

2.860 

• 

113,462 

• 

64,605 

17,918 

*  Mo  inf  onnation. 


t  Indudee  silver  niinars. 


The  greatest  number  of  persons  engaged  in  mining  is  in  New  South 
l^ales,  where,  owing  to  the  large  employment  afforded  by  the  coal- 
mines, the  total  is  36,6  ]  5  ;  the  greatest  qumber  of  gold-miners  is  in 
Victoria.  The  total  number  of  persons  in  the  Commonwealth  engaged 
in  mining  pursuits  is  113,462,  and  in  view  of  the  known  resources  which 
Await  development,  this  number  is  likely  to  be  still  further  increased. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  mineral  production  of  each 
xtate  during  the  four  jears  1871,  1881,  1891  and  1901,  as  well  as  the 
value  per  inhabitant  for  the  whole  of  Australasia : — 


SUts. 

1S71.          1         188L 

1 

1681.                     1001. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 

1,650,000 

5,400,000 

806,000 

725,000 

£ 

2,121,000 

3,467,000 

3,165,000 

421,000 

11,000 

604,000 

£ 

6,396,000 

2,339,000 

2,300,000 

366,000 

130,000 

filAQOO 

5,854,150 

"Victoria    

3.312,162 

3.114,702 

Soath  Australia 

613,030 
7,445,772 
1.675.290 

l^Mtem  Australia 

5,000 

Tasmania 

25,000 

Commonwealth 

8,611,000 
3,100,000 

9,789,000 
1,528,000 

12,047,000 
1,841,000 

22.016.606 

"New  Zealand 

2,950.001 

24,972,007 

r  Total    

11,711,000 

1U317,000 

13,888,000 

(Per  head  

£   6.   d. 
6    1    0 

£   8.   d. 

4    1    6 

£  s.   d. 

3  12    3 

£  8.  d. 

5    9    0 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  mineral  production  of  1901  vas 
over  eleven  millions  more  than  that  of  1891.  There  were  increans  in 
all  the  states  with  the  exception  of  New  South  Wales,  in  which  state 
a  decrease  of  slightly  over  i^542,000  has  to  be  recorded,  owing  to  ^ 
fall  in  the  value  of  silver  and  lead.  The  most  notable  increases  were  in 
Western  Australia  and  Tasmania ;  the  production  of  the  former  state 
exceeded  that  of  1 89 1  by  nearly£7y31 6,000,  mainly  on  account  of  the  great 
increase  in  the  gold  yield,  which  advanced  in  value  from  XI 15, 182  to 
£7,235,653  during  the  period  under  review.  The  large  increase  in  the 
Tasmanian  production  was  due  to  the  output  of  the  Mount  Lyell  Copper- 
mines.  In  the  other  states,  the  increases  were  also  pubstantial,  ranging 
from  42  per  cent,  in  Victoria  to  68  per  cent,  in  South  Australia. 

Comparing  the  value  of  the  mineral  production  in  1901  with  the  ^pnla- 
tion,  the  largest  amount  is  shown  by  Western  Australia,  with  £39  14s.  2d. 
per  inhabitant;  Tasmania  ranks  second,  with  X9  13s.  Od.  per  in< 
habitant  ;  Queensland  third,  with  £6  3s.  6d.  ;  New  South  Wales 
fourth,  with  £4  5s.  4d.  ;  and  New  Zealand  fifth,  with  £3  15s.  lid. 
Victoria  follows  with  an  average  of  X2  15s.  Id.  per  head,  and  in  South 
Australia  the  production  per  inhabitant  was  only  £\  13s.  lOd.  The 
average  per  inhabitant  for  Australasia  was  £5  9s.  Od.,  and  the  average 
for  the  states  constituting  the  Commonwealth  was  £5  15s.  9d.  per  head. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  production  in  each  of  the 
states  during  1901,  distinguishing  the  principal  minerals.  With  regard 
to  some  of  the  states  the  data  are  (le^^^^'e  ^  respect  to  "  other 
minerals,^'  but  not  to  sr'^h  an  extent  as  to  seriously  affect  the  gross  total. 
The  column  "  other  minerals "  includes  kerosene  shale  in  New  South 
Wales  and  kauri  gum  in  New  Zealand  : — 


state. 


Gold. 


SUverand 
Silver-       Copper, 
lead.     I 


Tin. 


CoaL 


Other    > 

lliDeials. 


TbtaL 


New  South  Wales  . . 

Yictom    

i^oeenaland 

South  Australia .... 
Western  Australia. . 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand  

Australasia  .... 


£ 

£ 

£ 

921,282 

1,854,468 

412,292 

8,102,758 

2,541,892 

62,241 

194,227 

03,222 

12,067 

500.0n 

7,286,658 

7,609 

75,246 

293,176 

207.228 

917,787 

14,189,978 

2,148,008 

2,099,629 

1.758,788 

65,258 

105 

15,948,761 

2,208,866 

2,009,784 

£ 
76,544 

4,181 
93,723 

40,000 
216,186 


£ 
2,178,929 
147,191 
189,8n 


68,561 
88.461 


I 


486,218  !  2,628,000 


676,174 


8,290,183 


£ 

410,640 

68,037 

32,742 

2,960 

18,708 

462 


£ 
5,SS4.15a 
8,812,10$ 
3,114.7CS 

ei3;»> 

7.445,7:1 
l,6^^9(^ 


623,864      22,016,016 


•400.681       2,966,001 


984.245     S4,9n,Ui': 


*  Inclusive  of  kauri  gum  of  the  value  of  £446,114. 
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The  total  mineral  production  to  the  end  of  1901  is  shown  in  tho 
'following  table,  in  which  the  column  '^  other  minerals''  again  includes 
kerosene  shale  and  kauri  gum : — 


Stote. 

Gold. 

SOverand 

Silver- 

lead. 

Copper. 

Tin. 

CoaL 

other 
Minerals. 

ToUl. 

JKew  Sooth  Wales .... 
Victoria    

£ 

4e»661,816 

260,480,201 

62,761,676 

2,888,107 

80,140,712 

4,808,688 

£ 

82,841,677 

866,680 

788,042 

118,680 

11,468 

2,884,886 

£ 

6,867,078 
206,806 

2,240,602 

22,822,046 

826,072 

8,021,406 

£ 

6,601,806 

716,406 

4,608,866 

88,680 

108,100 

7,276,204 

£ 

80,404,844 

1.042,868 

2,821,060 

160,072 
445,466 

£ 
4,200,047 
846,081 
820,410 
600,642 
414,684 
886,062 

£ 
188,257,062 
268.666.022 

<2aeen8land 

68,626,674 
26,871,006 
81,261,842 
10,268,660 

South  AnstraliA 

Wectern  Australia. . . . 
TMvnftnis, 

Commonwealth . . 
IfewZealand  

400,884,188 
60.160,*888 

86,501,127 
380,806 

86,888,678 
18,088 

10,618,848 

43,066,628 
8,864,567 

6,227,896 

641,020,866 
78,068.801 

Australasia 

460,404,071 

86,881,088 

85,401,761 

10,618,848 

62,320,106 

17,367,943 

620,874,246 

*  Inclusive  of  kauri  gum  of  the  value  of  £10,775,045. 

Coal  was  the  only  mineral  raised  in  New  South  Wales  prior  to  1852, 
and  its  production  up  to  that  date  was  valued  at  £279,923.  Deducting 
thai  amount  from  the  total  value  of  Australasian  minerals  raised  up  to 
the  end  of  1901,  the  remainder,  £620,594,323,  represents  the  value  of 
mineral  production  from  1852,  equal  to  an  average  of  £12,411,886  per 
Annum  for  the  fifty  ye^rs. 
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THE  functions  of  government  are  much  alike  throughoot  Anstnl- 
a»ia,  and  it  is  only  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  similar  items 
of  expenditure  should  be  found  in  the  budgets  of  the  variooB  states. 
The  chief  point  of  difference  is  the  extent  to  which  local  reqiiirementa 
are  provided  for  out  of  general  revenue.     In  most  of  the  states  pn>- 
vision  for  local  improvements  is  a  matter  of  which  the  state  has  long 
since  divested  itself  ;  but  in  New  South  Wales  and  Western  AustraUa 
the  central  government  still  charges  itself  with  the  construction  of  works 
of  a  purely  local  character,  especially  in  the  rural  districts  ;   hence  the 
appearance,  in  the  statements  of  public  expenditure  of  those  states, 
of  items  of  large  amount  which  find  no  parallel  in  the  other  states. 
Also,  when  comparison  is  made  with  outside  countries,  other  praits  of 
difference  are  found.     In  Australasia,  as  in  other  young  oomtaanitieB^ 
it  has  been  necessary  for  the  state  to  initiate  works  and  services  which 
in  older  countries  have  come  within  the  province  of  the  local  authorities. 
or  have  been  left  to  be  undertaken  by  private  enterprise.     Even  at 
the   present   day  it  is  deemed  Ikivisable  that  the  Government  should 
retain  the  control  of  services,  such  as  the  railways,  which  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  some  other  countries  are  not  regarded  as  forming  part<  of 
the  functions  of  the  state,  and  it  is  on  account  of  the  administration 
of  these  services  that  the  budgets  of  the  Australasian   states   reach 
such  comparatively  high  figures. 

The  revenues  of  the  Australasian  states  have  been  subject  to  consider- 
able fluctuations,  due  not  so  much  to  changes  in  the  incidence  of  the 
revenue,  as  to  variation  in  the  amount  of  the  imports,  for  it  was  upon 
taxation  of  imports  that  the  states  have  most  largely  depended  for 
revenue.  The  years  of  highest  revenue  ought,  under  normal  conditions,, 
to  be  coincident  with  the  years  of  greatest  prosperity ;  but  some  of  the 
states  have  been  able  to  efface  the  effect  of  unfavourable  seasons  by  lavish 
borrowing,  and  the  inflow  of  loans,  as  represented  by  taxable  goodsy 
has,  at  times,  more  than  counterbalanced  the  shrinkage  in  the  imports, 
due  to  failure  in  the  wool  or  wheat  crops,  for  which  these  imports  are- 
payment.  This  effect  of  the  borrowing  policy  of  the  various  stat«t 
upon  their  revenue  was  not  so  great  in  the  last  decade  as  in  the  previoost 
one,  but  that  it  was  considerable  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  ten  vears  1891-1901  the  various  State  Governments  contrived  to 
borrow  and  spend  £70,000,000,  obtained  in  London.  The  unsteadiness  of 
the  railway  revenue,  due  to  variations  in  the  seasons,  is  another  cauRe  of 
disturbance  to  Australian  finance,  and  one  which  will  not  be  obviated 
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until  the  reeonroes  of  tb«  sta-bea  are  k  developed  that  wool  and  wheat 
will  no  longer  play  the  important  part  tbey  do  at  present  in  the  railway 
trade  of  tha  countiy.  In  1895  large  reductions  were  made  in  the  New 
South  Wales  tariff;  these  acoount  for  a  reduction  in  the  revenue  of  the 
state  during  that  and  the  tJiree  following  years,  while  to  other  influences 
must  be  added  the  financial  crisis  of  1693,  which  had  a  numbing  efl*ect 
upon  trade  throughout  the  states  comprised  in  the  Commonwealth.  It 
wall  be  observed  from  the  table  that  Western  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
are  in  a  different  position  to  the  more  important  mainland  states.  The 
financial  poxiLiou  of  Western  Australia  ia  exceptional,  being  due  to  the 
opening  up  of  the  goldfielils,  and  the  influx  of  a  large  amount  of  capital, 
and,  as  the  tariff  was  of  a  wide  range,  the  importation  necessarily  involved 
a  large  custom?  revenue,  while  the  trade  exiianaion  increased  the  earnings 
uf  the  railways.  The  configuration  of  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  renders 
it  to  a  very  great  extent  immune  from  the  droughts  that  so  much  affect 
tJie  mainland  of  Australia,  and  the  financial  crisis  of  1893  hod  only  a 
oomparatively  slight  influence  on  its  trade  ;  the  prepress  of  trade  in  that 
colony  was,  therefore,  fairly  regular  during  the  years  when  the  finances 
of  the  mainland  states  were  most  disturbed. 

The  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  1st  January.  1901, 
necessitated  the  transfer  of  ihe  Customs  Department  to  the  Federal 
Qovemntent ;  and,  by  proclamation,  the  Postal,  Telegraph,  and  Defence 
Departments  were  taken  over  on  the  let  Slarch  of  the  same  year.  The 
receipts  of  the  six  states  are  inclusive  of  Uie  surplus  returned  by  the 
Commonwealth,  but  the  expenditure  excludes  all  Federal  transactions. 
The  finances  of  the  Commonwealth  are  dealt  with  on  page  812. 

The  revenue  for  each  state  during  the  past  ten  yeare  is  shown  id 
the  following  table.  For  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  the 
figures  shown  for  the  years  1893  to  1895  inclusive,  are  those  for  the 
twelve  months  ended  on  the  31st  December  of  the  previous  year; 
while  for  the  remainder  of  the  period  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  the 
30th  June  in  the  formrr  state,  and  on  the  31st  March  in  New  Zealand. 
The  amounts  given  for  Tasmania  are  for  the  year  ended  31st  December 
prior  to  the  years  shown,  while  for  the  remaining  states  the  financial 
year  ends  on  the  30th  June  : — 
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The  revenue  per  inhabitant  for  each  state  during  the  past  ten 
was  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

New 

South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 
land. 

South 
Australia, 
ineludinir 
Northern 
Territory. 

Western 
Australia. 

OoDunoii* 
wealth. 

1 

New 

'^ 

£   s.  d.    £  ■.  d. 

£8. 

d. 

£s.   d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£   «. 

d.    £  t.  4. 

1883 

8  11    0     5  18    5 

S    8 

6 

7  10    0 

8  16    4 

5    3    1 

7    7 

7    6 

6     7    7  S 

1894 

7  17  11     5  U  10 

8    0 

0 

7    8    6 

10    8    5 

4  12    0 

7    0 

T    1  11  ,  7   0  J 

1895 

7  12    6     5  14    6 

7  18 

4 

7    1  11 

13  14    6 

4    8    6 

6  19 

e  11 

0  ;  6  17   8 

1886 

7    4    1     6  10    1 

8    5 

1 

7    6    0 

18    7    2 

4  16  10 

6  18 

6  11 

0  '  61S  S 

1897 

7    2    5     5  13  10 

8    0 

6 

7  10    6 

20  12    2 

4  17    8 

7    4 

6  15 

1  '  7  2  a 

1886 

7    2  11  '  6  18    7 

8    8 

8 

7    5  11 

17    0    S 

6    0    1 

7    4 

7    0 

1^ 

7   3  9 

1899 

7    4    8 

6    7    2 

8  17 

1 

7    8    7 

14  14  10 

6    4    8 

7    8 

7    « 

t 

7   7  4 

1900 

7    8    6 

6    8    1 

8  10 

S 

7  13  11 

16  16    3 

6    6    0 

7  14 

7  11 

4     7  13  T 

1801 

7  16    7 

6    8    0 

8    4 

6 

7  18  10 

16    9    1 

6    2    3 

7  16 

5 

7M 

4     7  15   1 

1802 

7  18    7  1  6  15  11 

6  18 

6 

6  15  10 

17    4    2 

4  16    2 

7    7 

2 

7  16 

3     7   8   7 

1 

The  following  statements  show  that  the  expenditure  of  the  six 
Commonwealth  states  has  increased  from  £25,983,968  in  1893,  to 
£29,240,334  for  the  year  1901-2,  while  the  amount  per  inhabitant  has 
decreased  from  £7  198.  Ud.  to  £7  12s.  7d.  The  expenditure  oi 
Australasia  has  increased,  during  the  same  period,  from  £30,308,95$ 
to  £35,155,249,  while  th^  amount  per  inhabitant  has  deereaspd  from 
£7  16s.  Id.  to  £7  12s.  Od.  The  expenditure  for  each  state  during 
the  past  ten  years  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table  : — 


Year. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queens- 
Und. 


South 
Australia, 
including 
Nortbera 
Territory. 


Western 
Australia. 


Tto- 
mania. 


CommOD- 
wealth. 


Nev 


1808 

1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1800 
1001 
1802 


£ 

10,108,272 

10,062,188 

8,328,353 

8,688,881 

8,316,620= 

8,288,41i; 

8,562,738| 

10,066,186 

10,728,74lj 

11,020,105! 


£ 
7,888,757 
7,810,246 
6,760,488 
6,640,182 
6,668,832 
6,828,850 
7,001,663 
7,280,680 
7,688,078 
7,407,781 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

3,667,620 

2,784,145 

628,372 

818,802 

8,351,636 

2,748,061 

656,357 

836,417 

3,308,434 

2,661,884 

838,728 

788,806 

3,567,847 

2,640,688 

1,823,863 

748,846 

8,604,264 

2,778,110 

2,838,468 

750,244 

3,747,428 

2,750,868 

3,256,812 

785,026 

4,024,170 

2,777,614 

2,638,358 

880.168 

4,540,418 

2.836,618 

2,615,675 

871,454 

4,624,478 

3.007,034 

8,051,331 

823,731 

3,967,001 

2,823,578 

8,1.'>1.427 

870,442 

£ 

25,863,868 
24,886,836 
23.786,685 
25,090,617 
26,868,623 
26,768,686 
26,735,712 
28,331.041 
30.018,885 
28,240,334 


4,324,800  3D,306,t» 
4,465,116  »,440,96I 
4,266,712  28.0S3»4ar 
4,870,481  28,3BQ,9K 
4,500,881  |3(V3B^m 
4.002,372  ,3I,sn^9» 
4,858,511  31.504,01 
6,140.128  '3S.4n4* 
5,478,703  ^498JW 
5,814.815  .35,]S&,dl» 
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The  expenditure  per  inhabitant  for  each  state  for  the  last  ten  years 
follows : — 


New 
Sooth 
Wales. 


Victorift. 


Queens- 
land. 


South 
Australia, 
includin(r 
Northern 
Territory. 


Western 
Australia. 


Tas- 
mania. 


CoDunon- 
wealth. 


New 
Zealand. 


Austral- 
asia. 


1807 


HMO 
1:901 

mos 


£  s.   d. 

£  8.    d. 

£  8.   d. 

£  8.    d. 

8  11    8 

6  17    2 

8  18  11 

8    5    4 

8    7    7 

6    4  11 

8    0    4 

7  18    6 

7  12    1 

6  16    8 

7  14    5 

7  11    8 

7  IS    8 

5  11    6 

8    10 

7    8    1 

7    5    9 

5  16  10 

8    0    1 

7  15    0 

7    2  10 

5  17    2 

8    2    0 

7  12    6 

7    4    6 

5  18    4 

8  10    8 

7  12    2 

7  10    1 

6    8    1 

9    8    8. 

7  18    5 

7  17    8 

6    8    4 

9    5    8 

8    6    6 

7  19  10 

6    2    7 

7  16    5 

7  14  10 

£    8.  d. 

10  14  7 

10  1  9 

11  8  8 
18  0  4 
20  11  8 
20  2  3 
15    2  1 

15  5  10 

16  18  9 
16    8  6 


£ 
6 
5 
6 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 
6 


8. 
0 


d. 
4 


8  10 
1    4 

14    2 
11  10 


18 

15 

17 

7 

0 


£ 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


8.   d. 

19  11 

10  10 

1    8 


5 

7 

7 

6 

12 

19 

12 


9 

11 

10 

10 

5 

1 

7 


£  8.  d. 

6  14  8 

0  14  9 

6    5  8 

6    5  8 

6    7  0 

6    6  11 

6  11  4 

6  16  6 

7  2  8 
7  10  2 


£  s.  d. 
7  16  1 
7    8    7 

6  18  11 

7  2  9 
4  9 
4  3 
2  8 
9    8 

7  16  3 
7  12    0 


7 
7 
7 

7 


Below  will  be  found  a  statement  showing  the  total  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  each  state  for  the  financial  year  1901-2,  with  the  amounts 
per  head  of  population.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  from  the  revenue 
a^d  expenditure  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  as  given  in  the  table,  refunds  are 
excluded  ;  while  for  Queensland  and  Western  Australia  there  is 
nothing  in  the  published  statements  to  show  whether  the  amounts  are 
.^pross  or  net : — 


state. 

Year  ended— 

Total. 

Per  head  of  population. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Vev  South  Wales 

Victoria   

SO  June,  1002.. 
80  Jane,  1902.. 
80  4une,  1902.. 
80  June,  1902.. 

80  June,  1902.. 

81  Dec.,  1901.. 

£ 
11,007,856 
7,006,833 
3,535,062 
2,477,432 
8,354,128 
826,168 

£ 
11,020,105 
7,407,781 
3,967,001 
2,823,578 
8,151,427 
670,442 

£  8.   d. 

7  19    7 

5  15  11    - 

8  18    6 

6  16  10 
17    4    2 

4  16    2 

£  8.   d. 
7  19  10 
6    2    7 

Oueensland 

7  16    6 

€k>uth  Australia*  

Western  Australia    

7  11  10 

16    8    5 

5    0    8 

Oommonwealth  

TTew  SEealand ,  . 

81  Mar..  1902.. 

28,206,460 
6,152,889 

29,240,884 
5,914,915 

7    7    2 
7  16    3 

7  12    7 
7  10    2 

34,350,308 

35,155,349 

7    8    7 

7  12    0 

*  InoludinflT  Northern  Territory. 

As  will  be  seen  from   the  table,   the   revenue  of  the  states  in- 
cluded  in   the   Commonwealth    for    the  financial  year   1901-2   was 
J&28, 206,469,  or  £7  7s.  2d.  per  head  of  population,  and  the  expend! 
tore  X29,240,334,  or  £7  12s.  7d.  per  head,  showing  a  total  deficiency  on 
the  twelve  months'  transactions  of  XI, 033,865.     The  revenue  of  the 
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whole  of  Australasia  was  £34,359,308,  or  £7  8s.  7d.  per  hemi  d| 
populatLon,  and  the  expenditure  £35,155,249,  or  £7  12s.  per  bf^ 
showing  a  deficiency  of  £795,941.  The  only  states  wbi^  had  d 
surplus  were  Western  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 


SocncES  OF  Revenue. 

• 

The  revenue  of  the  states  is  mainly  derived  from  taxation  and  paUic 
services.  During  the  year  1901-2  the  customs  and  excise  duties,  mad 
postal  and  telegraph  revenue  of  tlie  states  forming  the  GoDunon wealth 
were  collected  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  balance,  after 
deducting  expenses  of  the  transferred  and  new  servicer,  was  returned  to 
the  states.  These  balances  amounted  to  £7,438,094,  and  other  forms 
of  taxation,  £2,654,873  ;  while  the  railways  and  tramways  returned  a 
revenue  of  £11,806,022,  making  altogether  a  sum  of  £21,898,989 
derived  from  these  sources,  or  77-6  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts. 
For  New  Zealand,  customs  and  excise  duties  yielded  £2,291,349  and 
other  taxation,  £821,730  ;  railways  returned  £1,869,489,  and  postsand 
telegraphs,  £488,573 ;  the  receipts  from  the  sources  mentioned  being 
£5,471,141,  or  88*9  per  cent,  of  the  toUl.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  for 
the  whole  of  Australasia  the  collections  under  the  headings  mentioned 
amounted  to  £27,370,130,  or  79*7  per  cent  of  the  gross  revenue.  A 
division  of  the  revenue  of  each  state  is  appended  : — 


»                              _ 

Taxation. 

Public 
Lands. 

Surplus 
Common- 

wealth 
Revenue 
returned 
toStete. 

All 

Other 

Soureas. 

state. 

Import 

and 
Excise 
Duties. 

Other. 

Bailways  'Posts  and 

aiid           Tele- 
Tramwaj's  graphsi 

Total 
Beresoe. 

New  South  Walee 

Victoria    

Queensland ...... 

South  Australia. . 
Western  AuBtralia 
l^wmaoia    

£ 

£ 
1,108,770 
71»,446 
276,770 
287,790 
173,682 
111,616 

4,324,432 
3,362,044 
1,31«.M29 
1,107.146 
1,4KS,674 
206,097 

£ 

•  •  •  • 
■  ■  •  « 

•  •  •  • 

•20,^ 

£ 
2,001,674 
364,196 
680,688 
156,018 
188,489 
78,970 

£               £               £ 
2.386,906  ,1,186,«75  11,007.356 
l,9a),Ui4      652,674    7,O0i,S» 

004.776      466,066    SJSa^tm. 

623,682  i    312,001  <  2,477.ias 
1,226.076 1    278,408    S,S64.US 

sn.78S       S&,500 ,     88M« 

1 

ComnMMiwealth 
New  Zealand  .... 

2,291,349 

2,664,873 

821,780 

11,806,022 

1,869,489 

•20,390 

488,678 

3,866,774 
249,619 

7,488,094 
.... 

2,931.807  '28.2a6.4ii 
4fti,0<9  i  «,U18SP 

i3.6caLaB8  JAJfiOiiii 

1 

Australasia 

2,291,849 

3,476,608 

13,676,611 

606,972 

ffjH1>6j89B 

7,438,094 

*  Two  months  only. 

Below  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  revenue  in  1901-2  on  the 
basis  of  ]K)pulation.  The  average  for  the  states  included  in  the 
Commonwealth  was  £7  7s.  2d.,  and  for  the  whole  of  Australasia  vaa 
£7  8s.  7d.  per  head,  the  amount  ranging  from  £4  15&  2d.  in  Tasmania 
to  £17  4s.  2d.  in  Western  Australia.  The  high  revenue  in  the  latter 
state  is  attributable  to  the  influx  of  foreign  capital  consequent  on  tbe 
discovery  of  the  gold-fields.    While  oversea  goods  entering  the  state  are 
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■aBject  to  the  Federal  tariff,  importations  from  the  other  states  are 
duti&ble  under  the  Special  Western  Australian  TarifE^  and  as  a  conse- 
<|ixeiice  a  large  importation  of  capital  necessarily  means  a  large  citstoma 
revenue  and  increased  traffic  and  earnings  of  the  railways : — 


state. 


Taxation. 


Import 

and 
Excise 
Dutiea. 


Oilier. 


Bailway» 

and 

Tmm- 

waya. 


PottiaDd 

Tele- 

giapha 


Public 
Lands. 


Surplus 
Cotcmon- 
wealth 
Revenue 
returned 
to  State. 


All 

other 

Sources. 


Total 
Revenue: 


Kew  South  Wales  .. 

Victoria  

Qv&cwnslaDd    ,., 

South  Australia... 
Australia., 


£  8.  d.  I  £  s.  d. 


16 
11 


1 
10 


0 

0 

0  10  10 

0  14  8 
17  10 
W  10 


0 
0 


£  8.  d.  .  £  8.  d. 

8    2    8 

2  16    8 

2  11    7 

S    0    0 

7  12    0 

1    810  •0    2    4 


£  s.  d.    £  8.  d. 


1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 


9 
6 
2 
8 
10 
8 


0 

10 

0 

7 

4 
6 


1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
2 


14 
11 
IS 
14 
6 
8 


7 
0 
6 
2 
9 
7 


£    8. 

d. 

0  17 

8 

0  10  10 

0'  17  11 

0  17 

8 

1  8 

6 

0  4 

1 

d. 

T 


£  8. 
7  19 
6  16  11 
6  18  6^ 
0  16  10 
17  4 
4  15 


2 


Commonwealth  .. 
N«wZealand  


....     I  0  18  10     8    1    7 
2  18    2>1    0  10     2    7    e 


►0    0    1 
0  12    6 


10    9  11  I  0  16    0     2  19    2  I  0    2    2 

!  I  .  ( 


0  17 
0  6 

0 

4 

1  J8  10 

*  •  •  • 

0  16  4 
0  11  0 

0  16 

7 

1  IS  2 

0  14  7 

7    7    2 
7  10    & 

7    8    T 


*  Two  months  only. 

Dividing  the  revenue  derived  from  taxation  into  that  payable  (a) 
directly  and  (6)  indirectly  by  the  people,  the  former  including  land  and 
inoome  taxes,  stamp  duties,  &c,,  and  the  latter  customs  and  excise, 
license  fees,  (Jbc,  the  appended  figures  are  obtained.  The  figures  for 
the  Commonwealth  States  include  the  collections  of  the  Federal 
Government  within  each  state  as  shown  on  page  815.  As  already 
stated,  the  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  were  collected  by  the  Common- 
wealth Government  during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1902,  and  from 
the  9th  October,  1901,  were  not  determined  by  the  state,  but  by  the 
Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth. 


SUte. 


Total  Taxation,  1901-2. 


Per  head  of  population. 


Direct 


Indirect. 


Total 


Direct 


Indirect 


Total. 


Xew  South  Wales  . . 

Victoria    

i^eensland 

SofUth  Australia 

Westarn  Australia. . 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth 
Now  Zealand 

Austndaaia 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£  8.  d. 

£.   s.  d. 

984,882 

2,987,100 

8.921,492 

0  14  8 

2  2  7 

700,866 

2.392,073 

8,092,929 

0  11  7 

1  19  7 

219,791 

1,854,644 

1,674.486 

0  8  7 

9  13  1 

248,120 

718,850 

900,482 

0  18  7 

1  19  6 

148,947 
94\496 

1,866,248 

1,609,196 

0  14  9 

7  0  1 

300,160 

484,060 

0  10  11 

2  4  11 

2,801,648 

9,167,641 

11.649,189 

0  12  0 

2  7  9 

821,780 

2,291.849 

8,118,079 

1  0  10 

2  18  2 

8,218,278 

11,448,990 

14,662,268 

0  18  11 

2  9  7 

£   8.   d. 
2  16  10 
2  11 
8    1 
2  18 

7  14  10 
2  16  10 

8  0    8 

8  19    0 


2 

8 
0 


3    8    6 


Comparing  these  figures  with  the  returns  for  the  year  1881,  whidi 
are  given  below,  it  will  be  found  that  the  general  tendency  has  been  to 
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increase  the  direct  taxation  of  the  people,  on  account  of  the 
land  sales  and  the  shrinkage  in  other  revenue. 


state. 


Total  Taxation,  1881. 


Direct. 


Indirect. 


Total. 


Direct 


New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria    

Queenbland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia. . 
Tasmania 

(Commonwealth 
New  Zealand 

Australasia  . . . . 


£ 

£ 

192,50S 

1,678,845 

847,782 

1,686,845 

40,311 

606,443 

14,528 

660,617 

1,206 

114,010 

66,748 

288,398 

672,072 

4,700,067 

405,802 

1,480,607 

1,077.874 

6,270^M 

£ 

1,770,848 
1,088,127 
667,764 
684,180 
116,125 
360,146 


s.  d. 
6    0 

8    1 


£ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0    0  10 

0  11    6  ' 


£    8.    d. 
SIS 

1  18    O 

4    71    2  16    7 

11       2    2    7 

8  17  10 

2  8    0 


£   w.t 

2    6   2 

2  6  1 
Si: 
i  t  % 
S  18  I 
S  10  u 


5.462,180    :    0    6  11 
1,886,300        0  16    6 


2    1  U 
8    0    1 


2  71S 

3  18   r 


7.348.448    ,    0    7  10 


2    5    8 


21s   « 


In  respect  of  the  proportion  of  revenue  raised  at  the  present  tioie 
by  direct  taxation,  the  states  differ  considerablj.  Thus,  no  less  thu 
11 '44  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  of  Tasmania  in  1901-2  was  derived  from 
that  source  ;  while  in  New  Zealand  the  proportion  was  13*36  per  cent. : 
in  Queensland,  6*22  per  cent. ;  in  Victoria,  10  per  cent. ;  in  Westen 
Australia,  4*29  per  cent. ;  in  South  Australia,  10*02  per  cent. ;  and  in 
New  South  Wales,  only  8*94  per  cent.  The  comparison,  however,  is  chieflj 
interesting  as  showing  the  large  territorial  revenue  that  New  Soutk 
Wales  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess. 

In  all  the  states  probate  duties  are  levied,  and  except  in  Western 
Australia  and  Queensland,  land  and  income  taxes.  In  QueensUnd, 
with  few  exemptions,  all  incomes  are  taxed  as  well  as  the  dividends 
of  joint-stock  companies,  and  in  Western  Austialia  a  dividend  and 
companies  tax  has  also  been  introduced  since  the  dose  of  the  financial 
year  1898—9.  In  the  edition  of  this  work  for  1895-6  the  changes  in 
the  probate  and  succession  duties,  and  in  the  land  and  income  taxes, 
were  traced  ;  the  description  given  below  deals  only  with  the  duties  as 
they  stand  at  the  present  time. 


Probate  and  Succession  Duties. 

j^ew  South  Wales, — In  this  state  a  duty  of  1  per  cent,  was  paymUe 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1899  on  the  value  of  the  real  and  personal  estate 
of  a  testator  or  intestate,  and  on  settlements  of  property  taking  efect 
after  death,  provided  the  value  of  the  property  was  less  than  X5,000 ; 
2  per  cent,  was  payable  on  estates  of  the  value  of  J&5,000  and  under 
£12,500  ;  3  per  cent  upon  £12,500  and  under  £25,000  -,  4  per  cent 
upon  £25,000  and  under  £50,000  ;  and  5  per  cent,  upon  £50,000  aod 
upwards.  Estates  not  exceeding  £200  in  gross  value  were  exempt  from 
duty.     On  the  22nd  December,  1899,  an  amending  Act  was  assented 
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o,  under  which  the  following  duties  on  the  estates  of  deceased  persons 
ire  now   payable: — 


Exoeeding^- 


exoeedlnflr— 


Bate. 


Exoeeding>— 


Not 
exoeeding- 


te. 


£ 


1,000 

5,000 

«,000 

7,000 

8,000 

9,000 

10.000 

12,000 

14.000 

16,000 

18,000 

20,000 

22,000 

24^000 

26,000 

28,000 

80,000 

82,000 


£ 

per  cent. 

£ 

1,000 

NU. 

84^000 

6,000 

2 

86,000 

6,000 

8 

88,000 

7,000 

H 

40,000 

8,000 

H 

44,000 

9,000 

H 

48,000 

10,000 

»l 

62,000 

12,000 

4 

66,000 

14,000 

4^ 

60,000 

16,000 

H 

64,000 

18,000 

H 

68,000 

20,000 

H 

72,000 

22,000 

5 

76,000 

24,000 

6* 

80,000 

26,000 

H 

84,000 

28,000 

Bi 

88,000 

80,000 

5| 

92,000 

82,000 

6 

96.000 

84,000 

6]t 

100,000 

£ 

36,000 
88,00D 
40,000 
44.000 
48,000 
52,000 
56,000 
60,000 
64,000 
68,000 
72,000 
76,000 
80,000 
84,000 
88,000 
92,000 
96,000 
100,000 


per  cent. 

en 

6J 

6f 
7 

7* 

I* 
8 

8* 
8* 
8| 

8* 
9 

H 

H 
10 


Only  one-half  of  these  rates  is  payable  on  the  net  amount  received 
by  the  widow,  children,  and  grand-children  of  the  testator  or  intestate, 
provided  the  total  value  of  the  estate  is  not  more  than  £50,000  after 
all  debts  have  been  paid. 

Victoria, — ^The  succession  duties  in  force  in  Victoria  are  the  same 
as  those  levied  in  New  South  Wales  under  the  1899  Act,  with  the 
exception  that  on  estates  exceeding  £1,000,  but  not  exceeding  £5,000, 
an  exemption  of  £1,000  is  allowed  in  Victoria.  The  conditions  as  to 
half-rates  payable  by  widows,  children,  and  grand-children,  on  amounts 
received  by  them,  are  the  same  as  in  New  South  Wales. 

Queensland. — A  succession  duty  of  2  per  cent,  is  levied  in  Queens- 
land on  property  acquired  by  a  person  on  the  death  of  its  former 
owner  when  the  value  of  the  property  is  £200  and  under  £1,000;  3  per 
cent,  is  chargeable  upon  property  valued  at  £1,000  and  under  £2,500  ; 
4  per  cent,  upon  £2,500  and  under  £5,000 ;  6  per  cent,  upon  £5,000 
and  under  £10,000 ;  8  per  cent  upon  £10,000  and  under  £20,000 ; 
and  10  per  cent,  upon  £20,000  and  upwards.  No  duty  is  levied 
on  estates  under  the  net  value  of  £200.  When  the  successor  is 
the  wife  or  husband  or  lineal  issue  of  the  predecessor,  one-half  of 
these  rates  only  is  charged  ]  and  when  the  successor  is  a  stranger  in 
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blood  to  the  predecessor  double  rates  are  ofaax|;ed.    Tlie  fbUowing 
probate  duties  are  ako  payable  on  the  net  value  of  the  property : — 


Value.  Probatoi.  AdmfauatasifiB. 

Under  £50   NiL  NiL 

£50  and  not  exceeding  £100 lOt.  £1 

Over  £100  and  not  exceeding  £200 £1  £2 

„    £200        „  „         £600 £2  £4 

„     £500    £5  £10 

Succession  duty  is  chargeable  on  all  property  held  within  the  stale. 
although  the  testator  or  intestate  may  have  been  domiciled  elsewhere ; 
but  power  is  taken  to  compound  the  duty  and  to  acoept  one  som  in 
respect  of  all  successions,  present  and  futui%,  where  the  deceased 
has  been  domicikd  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  a  British  possessiock 
and  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  assess  the  value  of  the  succesciofL 
Also,  where  the  British  Government  or  the  Government  of  a  Britisii 
possession  exempts  from  duty  property  held  in  Queensland  by  a  pence 
domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  British  possession  referred  to, 
no  duty  is  chargeable  by  the  Queensland  Govenuuent  on  property  held 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  such  British  possession  by  a  perK>n  domiciled 
in  the  state. 

South  Australia. — Succession  duties  are  imposed  on  real  and  personal 
property  derived  from  the  estate  of  a  deceas^  person  ;  on  aettlementj^ 
of  property  to  take  effect  after  the  death  of  the  settlor ;  and  on  propertr 
made  over  by  deed  of  gift  during  the  lifetime  of  the  donor,  and  not 
made  before  and  in  consideration  of  marriage,  or  in  favour  of  a  bona- 
Jide  purchaser  or  encumbrancer  for  valuable  considenttion.    Hie  dntj  is 
levied  on  the  net  present  value,  and  is  fixed  at  10  per  cent,  wben  tlie 
legatee  or  beneficiary  is  a  stranger  in  blood  to  the  person  from  whom 
the  property  is  received.     When  the  person  taking  the  proper^  is  the 
widow,  widower,  descendant,  or  ancestor,  it  is  subject  to  a  duty  of 
1^  per  cent,  if  tlie  value  is  £500  and  under  £700 ;   if  £700  and  ooder 
£1,000,  2  per  cent. ;  £1,000  and  under  £2,000,  3  per  cent. ;  £2,000 
and  under  £3,000,  3^  per  cent. ;  £3,000  and  under  £5,000,  4  per  cent ; 
£5,000  and  under  £7,000,  4^  per  cent  ;  £7,000  and  under  £10,000, 
5  per  cent.  ;  £10,000  and  under  £15,000,  5^  per  cent. ;.  £15,000  and 
Tinder  £20,000,  6  per  cent.  ;  £20,000  and  under  £30,000,  6i  per  cent. ; 
£30,000  and  under  £40,000,  7  per  cent.  ;  £40,000  and  under  £60,000, 
7^  per  cent. ;  £60,000  and  under  £80,000,  8  per  cent. ;  £80,000  aad 
Tinder  £100,000,  8J  per  cent. ;  £100,000  and  under  £150,000,  9  per 
<jent.  ;  £150,000  and  under  £200,000,  ^  per  cent ;  and  £200,000  and 
Tip  wards,  10  per  cent.  ;  one-half  of  these  rates  only  to  be  charg^  wfaes 
the  person  taking  the  property  is  tlie  diild  (under  21  years  of  age)  or 
the  widow  of  the  deceased,  and  the  net  present  value  of  the  whoif 
estate  is  under  £2,000.     When  the  prope&rty  is  taken  by  a  brother  or 
aister,  or  a  descendant  of  a  brother  or  sister,  or  a  person  in  any  other 
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degree  of  collateral  consanguinity  to  the  deceased  p»w)n,  settlor,  or 
donoTy  a  duty  of  1  per  cent,  is  charged  if  the  net  present  value  is  under 
JC200  ;  if  £200  and  under  J&300,  1^  per  cent ;  X300  and  under  £400, 
2  per  cent, ;  £400  and  under  £700,  3  per  cent. ;  £700  and  under 
JB1,000,  3J  per  cent. ;  £1,000  and  under  £2,000,  4  per  cent. ;  £2,000 
and  under  £3,000,  5  per  cent.  ;  £3,000  and  under  £5,000,  6  per  cent. ; 
£5,000  and  under  £10,000,  7  per  cent ;  £10,000  and  under  £15,000, 
1$  per  cent. ;  £15,000  and  under  £20,000,  9  per  cent. ;  and  £20,000  and 
upwards,  10  per  cent. 

Western  Australia, — ^Probate  duty  is  payable  on  the  estates  of  deceased 
persona,  and  upon  settlements  of  property  to  take  effect  after  the  death 
of  the  donor,  with  the  exception  of  ante-nuptial  settlements,  on  all  post- 
nuptial settlements  made  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  entered  into 
before  marriage,  all  settlements,  on  or  for  the  wife,  or  her  issue,  or  the 
issue  of  the  settlor,  of  property  which  has  accrued  to  the  settlor  after 
the  marriage  in  right  of  his  wife ;  and  upon  all  settlements  made  in 
favour  of  a  purchaser  or  encumbrancer  in  good  faith  and  for  valuable 
consideration.  The  duty  is  imposed  on  the  net  value  of  the  estate 
after  all  debts  have  been  paid.  The  lowest  sum  subject. to  taxation 
is  £1,500,  and  this  sum  is  likewise  exempted  when  the  net  value  of  the 
estate  is  less  than  £2,500, .  but  when  this  value  is  exceeded  no 
exemption  is  made.     The  rates  of  duty  are  as  follow  : — 

£1,600  and  under  £2,500  (on  exceae  of  £1,500}    1  per  cent. 

£2,500         „         £5,000  2 

£5,000         „         £10,000 3 

£10,000       „          £20,000 4 

£20.000       „         £30,000 5 

£30,000       „          £40.000 6 

£40,000       „         £00.000 7 

£80,000       „          £80,000 8 

£80,000       „          £100,000  9 

Over  £100,000 10 

with  half  these  rates  when  the  beneficiaries  comprise  the  parent^  issue, 
husband,  wife,  or  issue  of  husband  or  wife  of  the  deceased. 

Tasmania, — In  this  state  duties  are  imposed  on  probates  of  wills  and 
letters  of  administration.  The  duty  is  levied  on  the  net  value  of  the 
X>ersonal  estate  of  the  testator  or .  intestate.  When  the  amount  is 
under  £100  no  duty  is  payable  ;  when  it  is  £100  and  not  more  than 
£500  the  duty  is  2  per  cent. ;  and  when  it  is  £500  and  upwards  the 
duty  is  3  per  cent.     Life  policies  are  exempt  from  taxation. 

Ifew  Zealand, — The  following  duties  are  imposed  in  New  Zealand  on 
the  final  balance  of  the  real  and  personal  property  left  by  a  testator  or 
intestate ;  on  settlements  of  property  taking  effSdct  after  the  death  of 
the  settlor ;  and  on  property  made  over  by  deed  of  gift  taking  efire<^ 
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during  tlie  lifetime  of  the  donor,  and  not  being  property  granted  beloie 
and  in  consideration  of  marriage,  or  in  favoar  of  a  hona-fide 
or  encumbrancer  in  return  for  valuable  consideration: — 

Not  exceeding  £100 NiL 

£100  and  not  exceeding  £1,000— 

On  first  £100 NU. 

On  remainder 2^ 

Over  £1,000  and  not  exceeding  £5,000    3i         „ 

Over  £5,000  and  up  to  £20,000 7  „ 

On  £20,000  and  upwards    10  „ 

• 

with  3  per  cent,  additional  in  the  case  of  strangers  in  blood,  except 
adopted  children.  It  is  provided  that  no  duty  shall  be  payable  oa 
property  passing  absolutely  into  the  possession  of  the  widow  of  the 
deceased,  or  of  the  widower  of  the  deceased ;  and  that  only  half-rates 
shall  be  payable  on  property  acquired  by  the  children,  step-children,  and 
grand-children  of  the  testator  or  intestate.  It  is  further  provided  that 
in  the  case  of  property  in  which  a  life  estate  or  interest  is  acquired  bj 
the  widow  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  or  by  the  widower  on  the  death 
of  his  wife,  payment  of  duty  shall  be  made  in  ordinary  course  if  the 
property  possesses  a  capital  value  which  would  give  an  annual  retam  o£ 
not  less  than  £500  if  invested  at  6  per  cent.,  and  when  the  property  is 
of  lower  value  the  widow  or  widower  shall  obtain  a  refund  not  exceeding 
50  per  cent,  of  the  duty. 


Land  and  Income  Taxation  in  New  South  Wales. 

In  New  South  Wales,  land  tax  is  levied  on  the  unimproved  value  ; 
the  present  rate  being  id.  in  the  £.  An  exemption  of  £240  is  allowed, 
and  if  tbe  unimproved  value  is  in  excess  of  this  sum  a  deduction  equal 
to  the  exemption  is  made,  but  when  a  person  or  company  holds  several 
blocks  of  land  only  one  sura  of  £240  may  be  deducted  from  the  aggn?- 
gate  unimproved  value.  Also,  when  a  block  of  land  is  mortgaged,  the 
mortgagor  is  allowed  to  deduct  from  the  amount  of  his  tax  a  sum  which 
is  equal  to  the  income  tax  chargeable  to  the  mortgagee  on  the  inteivst 
rlerived  from  the  mortgage  of  the  whole  property,  including  improve- 
ments. The  exemptions  from  taxation  comprise  Crown  lands  not 
subject  to  right  of  purchase,  or  held  under  special  or  conditional  lease^ 
or  as  homestead  selections ;  other  lands  vested  in  His  Majesty  or  his 
representatives ;  lands  vested  in  the  Railway  Commissioners ;  lands^ 
1>elonging  to  or  vested  in  local  authorities  :  public  roads,  reserves,  parks, 
cemeteries,  and  commons;  lands  occupied  as  public  pounds,  or  used 
exclusively  for  or  in  connection  with  public  hospitals,  benevolent  insti- 
tutions, and  other  public  charities,  churches  and  chapels,  tbe  University 
and  its  affiliated  colleges,  the  Sydney  Grammar  School,  and  mechanics* 
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institutes  aud  schools  of  arts;  and  lands  dedicated  to  and  vested  in 
tmstees  and  used  for  zoological,  agricultural,  pastoral,  or  horticultural 
show  purposes,  or  for  other  public  or  scientific  purposes.  Should  the 
tax  remain  unpaid  for  a  period  of  two  years  after  it  becomes  due  the 
Commissioners  may,  after  giving  another  year's  ^otice,  let  the  land  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  three  years,  or,  with  the  permission  of  a  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  sell  so  much  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
payment  of  the  tax,  with  fines,  costs,  and  expenses  added. 

A  tax  is  also  imposed  upon  so  much  of  every  income  as  may  be  in 
excess  of  X200,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  derived  from  the  ownership 
or  use  or  cultivation  of  land  upon  which  land  tax  is  payable  ;  the  present 
rate  being  6d.  in  the  X.  The  exemptions  include  the  revenues  of  local 
authorities  ;  the  income  of  life  assurance  societies  and  of  other  societies 
and  companies  not  carrying  on  business  for  purposes  of  profit  or  gain, 
and  not  being  income  derived  from  mortgages  ;  the  dividends  and  profits 
of  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  Post  Ofiice  Savings 
Bank ;  the  funds  and  income  of  registered  friendly  societies  and  trade 
anions ;  the  income  and  revenues  of  all  ecclesiastical,  charitable,  and 
educational  institutions  of  a  public  character ;  and  income  accruing  to 
foreign  investors  from  Government  stock.  The  regulations  provide  that 
in  the  case  of  every  company  its  income  shall  be  taken  as  the  income  of 
the  company  in  New  South  Wales  and  from  investments  within  the 
state.     Public  companies  are  not  allowed  the  exemption  of  £200. 

The  receipts  from  the  land  and  income  •  taxes  since  their  imposition 
were  as  follows.     The  amounts  are  exclusive  of  refunds  : — 


Year. 


Land  Tax. 


Income  Tax. 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1000 
1901 
1902 


139,079 
364,131 
253,901 
286,227 
288,369 
301,981 


£ 
27,658 
279,76a 
144,269 
171,27a 
166,051 
205,30* 
190,315 


The  irregularities  noticeable  in  the  first  three  years  are  due  to  the 
difficulties  inseparable  from  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  direct 
taxation;  the  returns  for  1899  and  subsequent  years  are  under  normal 
conditions. 

The  value  of  land  assessed  for  taxation  purposes  is  £124,015,000; 
bat  the  owners  of  estates  valued  at  £10,000,000  could  not  be  discovered, 
while  £13,200,000  represents  the  value  of  land  falling  below  the 
minimum  taxable  value  (£240).  As  an  exemption  of  £240  is  allowed 
for  each  person,  the  taxable  amount  is  further  reduced  by  £9,600,000  ; 
exemptions  in  respect  of  mortgages  described  in  the  text  still  further 
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reduce  the  taxable  balance  br  £14,400|000,  and  balances  doe  on  laai 
conditionally  purchased  from  the  state  by  X7, 2 15, 000,  so  that  the  actual 
taxable  value  is  £69,600,000. 

The  number  of  persons  owning  land  in  New  South  Wales  is  ahcmt 
110,000,  but  the  deductions  allowed  by  law  reduced  the  actual  Bnmber 
of  taxpayers  to  40,000. 

The  incomes  liable  to  taxation  do  not  vary  greatly  either  in  regaid  to 
their  number  or  amount,  and  during  the  last  three  years  were  is 
follows : — 


Year. 


Namber  of 
Inooiues. 


OroM  Inomue. 


Netlnoocne. 


1S99 

1900 

1901 


19,775 
30,051 
19,991 


£ 
23,046,181 
25.770,057 
26,293,249 


£ 

11,123.343 
12,140,669 
12,065,842 


The  difference  between  the  gross  and  the  net  income  represents  the 
-deductions  allowed  to  taxpayers  on  account  of  cost  of  earning  their 
incomes,  and  certain  allowances  for  life  assurance  on  premium  payments 
up  to  £50  per  annum.  A  distribution  of  the  incomes  subject  to  taxa- 
tion according  to  amounts  taxable  is  given  below  for  the  same  three 
years.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  represent  only  a  proportion 
of  the  incomes  derived  from  New  South  Wales,  as  incomes  derived  fnND 
land,  or  the  use  or  occupancy  of  land,  are  not  taxable.  The  amountB 
given  are  the  net  earnings  : — 


1899. 

19U0. 

190L 

Grade. 

Incomes. 

locomet. 

Ineomes. 

No. 

Net. 

No.             Net. 

1 

No.             Net. 

1 

£200  and  under  £250 

250         „              300 

300         „              400 

400         „              500 

500         „              700 

700         „           1,000 

1,000         „           1,200 

1,200         „           2.000 

2,000         „           5,000 

6.000         „         10,000 

10,000         „         20.000 

20,000  and  upwards  ... 

6.138 
3,814 
3,819 
1,768 
1,710 
.  1,028 

;U5 

623 
386 

32 

1       23 

£ 

1,370,404 

1,024,882 

1,295,990 

778,768 

992.752 

848,779 

378,713 

936,024 

1,131,300 

679,392 

432,469 

1,253,880 

5,824 

3,830 

3,946 

1,840 

1,783 

1,184 

326 

690 

434 

111 

54 

29 

£ 

1,292,501 

1,035,180 

1,338,668 

814,349 

1,035,137 

964,218 

354,290 

1,032,815 

1,238,487 

748,346 

709,028 

1,677,550 

5,726 

3,923 

3,968 

1,836 

1,830 

1,071 

300 

671 

428 

99 

46 

26 

19,991 

£ 
1,277,561 
1,060,673 
1,358,333 

810,742 

1,068,134 

879,489 

392,947 

i,o»,en 

1,252,634 
<I67.483 
617,970 

1,659,»7 

Total  

19,775 

11,123,343 

20,051 

12,140,669 

12,€66»8IS 
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The  Land  Tax  Act  in  iofce  in  Victoria  was  passed  with  tlie  object  of 
33Feaking  up  large  holdings.  For  this  parpose  it  was  declared  that  all 
"**  landed  estates  "  should  be  subject  to  taxation  ;  that  a  *'  landed  estate  '* 
should  consist  of  one  or  more  blocks  of  land  not  more  than  5  miles  apart 
which  possessed  an  aggregate  area  of  upwards  of  640  acres  and  a  capital 
value  of  more  than  £2,500  ;  that  the  value  in  excess  of  £2,500  should 
be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  1^  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  that  only  one 
exemption  should  be  allowed  to  a  person  or  company  owning  more  than 
one  "  landed  estate  '* ;  and  that  the  assessment  of  the  capital  value  of 
the  "  landed  estate  "  should  be  based  upon  the  average  number  of  sheep 
which  it  was  estimated  to  be  able  to  maintain,  £4  per  acre  being  fixed 
AS  the  value  of  land  which  could  carry  2  sheep  or  more  to  that  area  ; 
£3  per  acre  if  it  could  carry  only  1 J  sheep  ;  £2  per  acre  if  it  could 
«arry  only  1  sheep,  and  £1  if  it  could  not  maintain  an  average  of  a  single 
«heep  to  the  acre. 

The  rate  of  income  tax  payable  in  the  state  varies  according  to  the 
source  whence  the  income  is  derived  and  the  taxable  amount  of  such 
income.  On  incomes  derived  from  personal  exertion  4d.  in  the  £ 
is  payable  up  to  £1,200  ;  on  every  £  in  excess  of  this  sum  up  to 
£2,200,  6d. ;  and  on  every  £  in  excess  of  £2,200,  8d. ;  double  these  rates 
being  payable  on  incomes  the  produce  of  property  within  the  state.  All 
incomes  of  and  under  £200  escape  taxation,  and  this  sum  is  exempted 
in  all  cases  in  which  the  income  is  higher,  but  no  exemption  is  allowed 
if  the  taxpayer  has  jbeen  absent  from  Victoria  for  six  consecutive 
months  in  the  year  during  which  the  income  was  received.  Land  and 
buildings  used  by  the  owner  for  residential  purposes  are  regarded  as  re- 
turning an  income  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value  ;  and  the  income  of 
companies  whose  head  office  is  not  within  the  state  is  taken  to  be  such 
a  proportion  of  the  total  dividends  of  the  company  as  the  receipts  or 
assets  and  liabilities  (as  may  be  prescribed)  in  Victoria  bear  to  the  total 
receipts  or  assets  and  liabilities.  It  is  provided  that  shipowners  whose 
principal  place  of  business  is  outside  the  state  shall  pay  £5  for  every 
£100  received  for  the  carriage  of  Victorian  passengers,  goods,  and  mails. 
In  the  case  of  sales  of  property,  where  the  principal  is  not  a  resident  of 
Victoria,  the  taxable  amount  of  his  income  derived  from  such  sale  or 
<]isposal  of  property  is  assessed  at  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  for 
which  the  property  was  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  unless  it  should 
be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner  that  the  amount 
received  was  less  than  5  per  cent.,  when  a  corresponding  reduction 
will  be  made.  The  exemptions  include  the  income  of  the  state, 
local  authorities,  savings  banks.  University  of  Melbourne  and  affiliated 
<x>Uege8,  Working  *  Men's  College,  schools  of  mines,  technical  schools, 
religious  bodies,  registered  friendly  societies,  building  societies,  and 
trade  unions  ;  of  societies  and  public  bodies  not  carrying  on  business  for 
purposes  of  gain  to  shareholders  or  members ;  of  mutual  life  assurance 
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companies  whose  head  offices  are  in  Australia  ;  of  insurance  companies 
(other  than  life)  taking  out  an  annual  license  under  the  Stamps  Act; 
and  of  mining  companies,  also  such  dividends  derived  from  niining 
companies  as  may  not  be  in  excess  of  calls  paid  up  during  the  year ; 
and  income  derived  by  foreign  investors  from  the  stock  of  Government 
or  local  bodies. 

The  land  tax  of  Victoria  affects  an  area  of  7,424,542  acres  of  the 
nominal  value  of  £11,775,026,  the  actual  value  being  probably  twice 
that  amount.  Private  land  having  an  area  of  15,865,401  acres  and 
]and  values  to  the  extent  of  about  £100,000,000  therefore  escape 
taxation.  The  classification  of  land  for  taxation  purposes  has  been 
given  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  and  the  following  table  gives  the 
number  of  taxpayers  of  each  class,  with  the  area,  assessed  capital  valitey 
and  other  particulars  of  taxable  land. 


Classiflcation  of  Und. 

No.  of 
Proprieton. 

Area. 

Capital 
Vftiue. 

Net  taxable            ^ 

value        >        3 

allowing              at 

deduoUon  of  '         ? 

£2,500  for             * 

proprietor.           ^ 

I.  f2  sheoD  D6r  acre) 

95 
199 

acres. 

266.765 

683,480 

2,202,547 

4,271,760 

7,424,542 

£ 

1,104,482 
2,155,673 
4,240.058 
4,274,813 

£                 £ 
866,982       10.S3S 

II.  (li  sheeD  D€r  acre)  

1.658,173       20.72i5 

III.  (1  sheep  per  acre) 

IV.  (less  than  1  sheep  per  acre) 

313 
300 

3,457,558 
3,524,813 

43,220 
44,C60 

Total  

907 

11,775.026 

9,507,526 

118,844 

The  number  of  payers  of  income  tax  in  Victoria  is  34,513,  of  whom 
28,464  are  residents,  and  6,049  aro  non-residents,  the  majority  of  the 
latter  having  incomes  less  than  i£200  a  year.  The  taxpayers  are  divid«i 
into  persons  deriving  income  from  personal  exertion  and  income  from 
property,  and  18,536  belong  to  the  former  and  13,871  to  the  latter 
class,  while  1,053  belong  to  both  classes.  Tlie  following  is  a  statement 
of  the  taxpayers  and  their  incomes  according  to  the  latest  assessment, 
the  tax  payable  being  for  the  year  1901  : — 


Total  Taxpayers. 


Taxable  Incomes. 


I 


Incomes. 


Pentoiial 
ExertioD. 


I       From 
Property.      Personal 
Exertion. 


From 
Property. 


Total 


Under  £200  

£201  to  £1,200 

£1,201  to  £2,200  .... 
£2,201  and  upwards 

Total  


No. 

No. 

469 

4,559 

18,285 

9,975 

438 

239 

I        397 

151 

;   19,589 

14,924 

£ 

27,960 

3,304,560 

519,080 

1,624,560 


5,476.160 


£  £ 

168,310  186,270 

1,060.690  4,365,290 

283,880  i  802,960 

573,465  :  2,198,025 


2,066,345  7,542,505 
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He  exemption  of  £200  is  not  allowed  to  absentees,  hence  the  appear- 
ance in  the  table  of  incomes  under  that  amount.  This  denial  of  the 
usual  exemption  of  £200  to  absentees  benefits  the  revenue  to  the  extent 
of  about  £11,750. 

The  number  of  absentees  and  the  incomes  were  as  shown  in  the 
following  statement ;  included  in  the  total  taxpayers  were  seventy-nine 
persons  obtaining  income  both  from  personal  exertion  and  property,  so 
that  the  actual  number  of  absentee  income-tax  payers  was  5,970 : — 


] 
Abaentee  Taxpayers,  i                   Taxable  Incomes. 

1 

Incomes. 

Personal 
Exertion. 

1 

p.i.i^.^..  '     Personal 
Pioperty.     gxertion, 

1 
1 

Property. 

ToUL 

Under  £200  

No. 

469 

187 

28 

21 

No. 
4,559 
655 

84 
46 

£ 
27,960 
92,820 
32,680 
65,580 

£ 

158,310 

294,570 

96,700 

183,315 

£ 
186,270 
387,390 
129.380 

£201  to  £1,200 

£1,201  to  £2,200  

£2,201  and  upwards    

248,895 

Total 

705 

5,344 

219,040 

732,895 

951,935 

The  annual  assessments,  and  the  revenue  obtained  from  all  sources 
since  the  imposition  of  the  income  tax,  were  as  follows : — 


Tear. 


xAX  A899wBQCI« 


Personal 
Exertion. 


Property. 


Revenue. 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


£ 
79,928 
85,977 
89,140 
89,444 
122,620 
116,326 


£ 
92,793 
85,133 
90,373 
83,976 
93,699 
89,005 


£ 
169,946 
168,320 
178,619 
172,721 
213,295 
194,141 


The  revenue  in  arrears  is  the  difference  between  the  total  of  the 
second  and  third  columns  and  the  last  column. 


Income  and  Dividend  Taxes  in  Queensland. 

The  Income  Tax  Act  became  law  in  November,  1902,  and  provided 
for  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  the  income  of  all  persons,  except  males 
under  the  age  of  21  years  and  all  females  whose  incomes  do  not 
respectively  amount  to  XI 50.     The  rates  levied  are  :  (1.)  If  the  total 
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income  does  not  amount  to  £100,  a  fixed  sum  of  lOs.  (2.)  If  tlie  total 
income  exceeds  £100,  but  does  not  amount  to  £150,  a  fixed  sum  of  £L 
(3.)  If  the  total  income  amounts  to  £150  and  upwards,  on  the  first 
£150  a  fixed  sum  of  £1,  and  on  income  over  £150,  6d.  per  £  from 
personal  exertion;  and  1&  per  £  from  produce  of  property.  Thfr 
incomes,  revenues,  and  funds  not  liable  to  taxation  are :  Oovemor^s- 
salary  and  incidental  expenses ;  revenues  of  local  bodies ;  incomes  of 
Mutuad  Assurance  Companies ;  incomes  of  societies  and  institationa 
not  carrying  on  business  for  profit  or  gain  ;  funds  of  friendly  societiea 
and  trade-unions ;  incomes  of  religious,  charitable,  and  educational 
institutions ;  income  from  dividends  which  have  paid  dividend  duty  ; 
income  derived  by  absentees  from  debentures,  stock,  or  treasury  bills  ; 
sums  expended  on  the  maintenance  of  infirm,  aged,  and  indigent 
relatives  up  to  the  amount  of  £26  ;  premiums  on  life  assurance  up  to- 
£50 ;  payments  for  superannuation  or  into  friendly  societies  up  to  £50  ; 
calls  or  contributions  to  companies  in  liquidation. 

Dividend  tax  is  collected  in  Queensland  on  the  dividends  declared  by 
public  companies.  The  rate  is  Is.  per  £  on  dividends  declared  by  aQ 
companies  having  their  head  office  or  chief  place  of  business  in  Queens- 
land, provided  that  when  the  operations  of  such  a  company  extend 
beyond  the  state  duty  shall  only  be  payable  on  so  much  of  the  dividends 
as  is  proportionate  to  the  average  capital  employed  within  the  state^ 
In  the  case  of  companies  which  have  not  their  head  office  in  Queensland^ 
and  which  are  not  companies  carrying  on  insurance  business  only,  the 
duty  is  payable  on  so  much  of  the  total  dividends  as  is  proportionate  to 
the  average  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  state  during  the  year  as 
compared  with  the  total  average  capital  of  the  company ;  and  in  the 
case  of  insurance  companies  duty  is  payable  at  the  rate  of  20s.  for  every 
£100  or  part  of  £100  of  gross  premiums  received.  An  exemption  is. 
allowed  in  the  case  of  mining  companies,  the  tax  of  Is.  per  £  being 
payable  only  on  dividends  over  and  above  those  applied  in  repayment 
of  the  expenditure  actually  incurred  by  the  company  before  the  declara- 
tion of  the  first  dividend  in  respect,  of  labour  or  material  ^nployed  in 
developing  the  mine,  and  in  repayment  of  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of 
machinery  erected  for  the  raising  of  ores  and  other  materials  from  the 
mine. 

An  additional  tax,  called  the  "  Totalisator  Tax,"  is  imposed  at  the- 
rate  of  2^  per  cent,  on  all  moneys  received  by  conductors  of  authorised 
totalisators  in  connection  with  horse  races. 


liASD  AND  Income  Taxation  in  South  Austraua. 

In  South  Australia  the  land  tax  is  calculated  on  the  vnimpreved 
value,  the  rate  being  ^d.  in  the  £,  with  an  additional  tax  off  |d. 
on  every  £  in  excess  of  £5,000.  The  amount  of  tax  payable  by  an 
absentee,  who  is  defined  as  a  person  who  has  been  absent  fiom  or 
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resident  out  of  the  state  for  two  years,  is  increased  by  20  per  cent  The 
exemptions  to  the  land  tax  comprise  Crown  lands  which  are  not  subject  ta 
any  agreement  for  sale  or  right  of  purchase,  park  lands,  public  roads, 
public  cemeteries,  and  other  public  reserves,  and  land  used  solely  for 
religious  or  charitable  purposes,  or  used  by  any  institute  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Institute  Act  of  1874.  It  is  provided  that  an  assessment 
shall  be  made  every  three  years,  and  that  the  distribution  of  the  tax  shall 
be  made  according  to  the  proprietary  interest  held  in  the  land.  It  is 
further  provided  that  if  the  payment  of  the  tax  has  been  in  arrear  for 
a  period  of  two  years  the  Commissioner  may,  after  giving  another  year's 
notice  of  his  intention,  let  the  land  from  year  to  year,  and  after  deducting 
from  the  rents  the  amount  of  tax,  with  costs  and  expenses,  hold  the 
balance  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner ;  or  he  may  even  go  so  far  as  to 
petition  the  Supreme  Court  for  permission  to  sell  so  much  of  the  land  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  tax  and  costs  and  expenses. 

The  income  tax  varies  according  to  the  source  whence  the  income  is 
derived.  On  incomes  derived  from  personal  exertion  the  rate  imposed 
is  4|d.  in  the  £  up  to  and  including  £800,  and  6d.  for  every  £  ia 
excess  of  that  sum,  with  double  these  rates  on  incomes  the  produce  of 
property.  The  sum  exempted  from  taxation  is  £200,  without  any 
limitation.  The  exemptions  from  taxation  comprise  the  incomes  of 
municipal  corporations  and  district  councils;  of  companies,  public 
bodies,  and  societies  not  carrying  on  business  for  purposes  of  gain  to  be 
divided  amongst  shareholders  or  members;  and  of  friendly  societies. 
Land  and  buildings  occupied  by  tlie  owner  for  residential  purposes  are 
taken  as  retumiog  an  income  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value,  and 
the  income  of  a  company  is  declared  to  be  the  produce  of  property  for 
taxation  purposes. 

The  net  receipts  from  land  tax  during  the  past  ten  years  are  shown 
l)elow.  The  unimproved  value,  determined  on  the  settlement  of  appeals 
from  assessment,  is  at  present  £27,538,316,  and  as  the  receipts  show, 
there  has  been  no  great  alteration  in  the  assessed  value  since  the  tax 
was  first  imposed. 


Ymt. 

Land  Tax. 

Year. 

Land  Tax. 

£ 

X, 

1892 

88,953 

1897 

78,130 

)%93 

74,909 

1898 

78,534 

1894 

70.666 

1809 

78,228 

1895 

86,912 

1900 

77,931 

1896 

78,532   1 

1901 

78,983 

The  payers  of  income  tax  duiing  1901  number  9,632,  viz.,  7,922  on 
personid  exertion,  752  on  property,  and  958  on  both  personal  exertion 
and  property.     The  taxable  incomes  from  personal  exertion  amount  to 
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^£2,200,319,  and  from  property,  £962,104.     The  incomes  for  the  three 
years,  1899  to  1901,  were:— 


Year. 

Number  of  Taxable 
Inoomea. 

Arooont 
of  Asaeaiment. 

1899 
1900 
1901 

12,761 
8,528 
9,632 

£ 
3,050,396 
3,384,928 
3,162,423 

• 

These  sums  do  not  represent  the  total  income,  being  exclusive  of  the 
exemptions  allowed  by  law  to  incomes  under  £200.  For  the  year  1901 
the  total  incomes  subject  to  taxation  were  : — 

9,632  incomes,  exclusive  of  exemption  £3, 162,423 

Exemption  of  £200  on  8,868  incomes 1,771,600 

£4,934.023 

Included  in  the  t^axable  incomes  are  those  of  135  persons  not  resident 
in  the  state,  and  182  companies,  both  local  and  with  head  offices  outside 
the  state. 

The  receipts  from  income  tax  during  the  last  ten  years  are  shown  in 
the  following  table  : — 


Year. 


Income  Tax 
Reoeived. 


Year. 


Income  Tax 
Received. 


£ 

1 

£ 

1892 

48,763 

1897 

86,476 

1893 

60,235 

1896 

82,396 

1894 

70,863 

1899 

84,184 

1895 

55,969 

1900 

92,281 

1896 

86,570 

1            1901 

1 

85,746 

Dividend  and  Companies  Tax  in  Western  Australia. 

Of  all  the  states,  Western  Australia  was  the  last  to  intrxxlnce  the 
system  of  direct  taxation  ;  but,  the  field  of  taxation  was  restricted  to 
the  income  and  dividends  of  companies.  The  Act  authorising  this 
taxation  is  known  as  the  Companies  Duty  Act  of  1899.  The  main 
object  aimed  at  by  Parliament  in  sanctioning  this  partial  taxation  of 
incomes  was  to  secure  to  the  state  some  portion  of  the  golden  harvest 
of  the  mining  fields  ;  and  although  the  Act  has  not  been  sufficientlT 
long  in  operation  to  enable  a  full  estimate  of  its  effects  to  be  obtained, 
it  is  quite  plain  that  the  fears  of  its  opponents — that  it  would  scare 
capital  away  from  the  state — have  not  been,  and  are  not  likely  to  be, 
realised.  It  was  originally  proposed  that  the  charges  should  be^^ — 5  per 
cent,  on  dividends,  whether  called  by  the  name  of  dividends,  bonuses, 
^profits,  interest,  or  any  other  term ;  but  on  bonuses  of  insurance  com- 
panies, 1  per  cent.  only.     Ultimately,  life  insurance  companies   were 
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exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  Act,  and  fire  and  marine  insurance 
companies  were  required  to  pay  on  their  net  premiums.  All  other  in- 
corporated companies  and  banks,  were  to  pay  on  their  declared  profits, 
and  local  compiBmies  on  their  dividends.  In  view  of  the  Act  being 
regarded  as  legislation  of  an  experimental  character,  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  limit  its  existence  to  a  period  of  about  three  years.  Pro- 
vision was  therefore  made  that  the  measure  should  only  remain  in 
force  until  the  31st  December,  1902. 

The  net  receipts  from  the  tax  on  companies  during  the  past  three 
years  were  as  follows  : — 

Year.  Amount  of  Tax  received, 

£ 

1899 6,117 

1900 83,971 

1901  81,175 

Land  and  Income  Taxation  in  Tasmania. 

The  land  tax  payable  in  Tasmania  is  at  the  rate  of  ^d.  in  the  £  on 
the  total  capital  value  of  land,  with  a  deduction  of  ^d.  in  the  £  on 
account  of  mortgages.  The  exemptions  comprise  land  the  property  of  a 
municipal  corporation  or  other  local  authority,  or  of  a  registered  friendly 
aodety ;  the  site  of  a  State  school  under  the  Education  Department; 
of  a  public  library  or  museum ;  of  the  Tasmanian  Museum ;  of  a  hos- 
pital or  benevolent  asylum  or  other  building  used  solely  for  charitable  or 
religious  purposes,  or  land  vested  in  trust  for  public  purposes ;  public 
roads ;  cemeteries  which  are  not  owned  by  joint-stock  or  public  com- 
panies ;  and  public  reserves,  gardens,  and  recreation  grounds.  Crown 
lands  held  on  lease  are  also  exempted  from  taxation,  bat  if  they  have 
been  purchased  on  credit  the  occupier  is  required  to  pay  tax,  provided 
one-half  of  the  price  has  been  paid  or  has  become  due.  The  owner  of 
the  land  is  looked  to  directly  for  the  amount  of  the  tax,  unless  he 
resides  out  of  the  state  or  cannot  be  found,  in  which  case  the  occupier 
becomes  responsible,  but  is  allowed  to  deduct  the  sum  from  the  amount 
of  his  rent.  The  Commissioner  has  power  to  let  the  land  if  the  tax 
remains  unpaid  six  months  after  it  has  become  due,  or,  with  the  approval 
of  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  sell  it  if  the  tax  has  remained 
unpaid  for  two  years ;  and  it  is  provided  that  the  balance  of  the  pro- 
ceeds, after  the  amount  of  the  tax,  with  costs  and  expenses,  has  been 
deducted,  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  owner  of  the  rented  property  or 
the  original  owner  of  the  property  which  has  been  sold.  As  the  value 
of  the  land  rated  is  declared  by  law  to  be  the  sum  which  the  fee  simple 
would  sell  for,  the  tax  is  not  purely  a  land  tax,  but  a  tax  on  real  estate 
The  Income  Tax  Act  formerly  in  force  in  the  state  provided  that  8d. 
per  £  should  be  payable  on  incomes  derived  from  personal  exertion, 
Is.  per  £  on  incomes  the  produce  of  property,  and  Is.  per  £  on  the 
profits  of  public  companies.  The  chief  exemptions  were  the  revenues 
of  municipal  corporations  and    other    local    authorities;  incomes    of 
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oompanies,  societies,  or  public  bodies  or  trusts  not  carryiDg  on  hnmnem 
with  a  view  to  a  distribution  of  profits  amongst  their  shareholders  or 
members ;  the  funds  and  incomes  of  registered  friendly  fiocietiee  and 
trade  unions;  income  accruing  to  foreign  investors  in  Tannaniaii 
Government  stock ;  rents  from  land  subject  to  land  tax ;  inoomw  of 
banking  and  insurance  companies  which  have  not  their  head  offioea  in 
the  state  (and  which  are  specially  taxed) ;  and  incomes  of  persons  who 
had  not  been  resident  in  the  state  for  at  least  twelve  months.  It  was 
provided  that  persons  deriving  income  from  sources  outside  the  state 
should  not  be  taxed  in  respect  of  the  same  if  income  tax  had  been  paid. 
upon  the  money  in  the  state  or  country  whence  it  was  derived.  In  the 
case  of  incomes  derived  from  personal  exertion,  an  exemption  was  made  of 
all  incomes  not  exceeding  £150  ;  on  incomes  exceeding  XI 50  and  not 
exceeding  £400,  the  sum  of  £120  escaped  taxation ;  but  all  incomes 
exceeding  £400  in  amount  were  taxed  to  the  full  extent.  Where  the 
income  was  the  produceof  property,  incomes  not  exceeding  £100  In  amount 
were  exempt  from  taxation ;  but  only  £80  was  exempted  when  the  income 
exceeded  £100  and  did  not  exceed  £400  ;  and  no  exemption  was  allowed 
when  the  income  was  in  excess  of  £400  per  annum.  It  was  also  provided 
that)  when  the  income  was  derived  from  both  sources,  no  tax  should  be 
payable  if  the  total  amount  exceeded  £150  and  the  part  derived  from 
property  was  less  tlian  £100  ;  but  when  the  income  from  the  combined 
sources  exceeded  £150  in  amount  and  was  less  than  £400,  a  certain 
deduction  was  made,  provided  the  part  derived  from  property  was  leas 
than  £100,  or  the  part  derived  from  personal  exertion  was  less  than  £150; 
the  deduction,  however,  was  to  be  made  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
amount  of  tax  payable  should  not  be  less  than  if  the  whole  of  such  income 
had  been  derived  either  from  property  or  from  personal  exertion.  This 
Act  expired  on  the  31st  December,  1897,  and,  in  the  latter  year,  an 
Amending  Act  was  passed,  providing  for  the  continuation  of  so  much 
of  the  original  Act  as  related  to  dividends  and  incomes  of  companies 
only,  and  further  continuing  Acts  have  been  passed,  the  latest  of  which 
became  law  in  1899,  extending  the  period  to  the  31  st  December,  1902. 

The  land  tax  of  Tasmania  is  levied  on  a  capital  value  of  ov^r  20 
millions  sterling,  and  yields  from  £30,000  to  £40,000  a  year.  The 
estates  subject  to  taxation  in  1901  numbered  44,417.  The  following  is 
the  result  of  six  years'  working : — 


y^tmr 

Ectatet  subject 

Capital  Value  of 

Amount  of 

I QSC* 

to  Tax. 

Land. 

Tmx, 

No. 

£ 

£ 

1806 

34,806 

19,376,559 

37.609 

1897 

34,980 

19,218,591 

37.226 

1808 

34,987 

19,261,841 

37,531 

1899 

42.739 

20,020,051 

88.223 

1900 

43,132 

20,026,162 

30.231 

1901 

44,417 

20,258,393 

42,209 
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The  income  tax,  or  more  properly  companies  dividend  tax,  is  levied 
on  from  thirty  to  forty  companies,  the  major  part  of  the  tax  being 
obtained  from  a  few  large  mining  companies.  The  returns  for  the  last 
four  years  were — 


Yew. 


Companies. 


Xo. 


Taxable* 
Dividends. 


Tax  Paid. 


1898 


1899 


1900 


1901 


Mining 

Other    

7 
22 

Total  

29 

Mining 

16 
23 

Other    

Total  

30 

Mining 

13 

27 

Other 

Total  

40 

Minintr 

9 
25 

Other    

Total  

34 

£ 

284,850 

45,746 


330,596 


£ 
14,242 
2,287 


16,529 


365,437        18,272 
45,732  I       2,286 


411,169        20,558 


505,123 
47,963 


553,106 


25,250 
2,399 


27,655 


302,823 
47,934 


15,141 
2,397 


350,757 


17,538 


Land  and  Income  Taxation  in  New  Zealand. 

In  New  Zealand  the  Land  and  Income  Tax  Assessment  Act  imposes 
a  tax  npon  incomes  and  an  ordinary  tax  upon  land  and  mortgages,  the 
amount  of  which  it  is  provided  shall  be  fixed  annually  by  a  Rating 
Act ;  and  also  an  additional  graduated  tax  upon  the  unimproved  value 
of  land,  the  rates  of  which  are  fixed  by  the  Assessment  Act.  The  rate 
of  the  ordinary  tax  upon  land  and  mortgages  at  present  stands  at  Id* 
in  the  £  of  capital  value.  It  is  provided  that  the  owner  of  any  land 
shall  pay  the  tax  on  the  actual  value  of  his  land,  and  also  on  the  value 
of  any  mortgages  which  he  may  hold  over  other  land,  less  the  value  of 
improvements,  and  of  any  mortgage  which  may  be  o^dng  on  his  land. 
If,  then,  the  net  value  does  not  exceed  J&  1,500,  an  exemption  of  £500 
is  allowed,  but  for  every  J62  by  which  the  net  value  exceeds  the  sum  of 
£1,500  the  exemption  of  £500  is  reduced  by  £1,  so  that  when  the  value 
reaches  the  sum  of  £2,500  there  is  no  exemption  at  all  In  the  case  of 
land  owned  and  mortgages  held  by  persons  incapacitated  by  age,  ill* 
health,  or  other  cause  from  earning  further  income  from  business  or 
employment,  the  exemption  of  £500  is  raised  to  £2,000  if  the  annual 
income  produced  by  the  land  and  mortgages  does  not  amount  to  a  larger 
sum  than  £200.  Mortgages  are  treated  as  land,  and  the  holder  is 
allowed  the  exemption  of  £500  from  the  ordinary  tax. 
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The  graduated  land  tax  is  imposed  on  all  land  po^essing  n 
unimproved  value  of  £5,000  and  upwards,  an  important  difierenee 
between  the  two  taxes  being  that  the  mortgagee  escapes  the  graduated 
tax,  and  no  deduction  is  allowed  to  the  mortgagor  in  oonsiden- 
tion  of  any  sum  which  may  be  advanced  on  the  property.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  on  an  linimproved  value  of  £5,000  and  under  £10,000,  ^ 
per  £  shall  be  payable  ;  on  £10,000  and  under  £15,000,  4d.  ;  £15,000 
and  under  £20,000,  |d. ;  £20,000  and  under  £25,000,  |d.  ;  £25,000 
and  under  £30,000,  |d. ;  £30,000  and  under  £40,000,  |d.  ;  £40,000 
and  under  £50,000,  |d. ;  £50,000  and  under  £70,000,  Id.  ;  £70,000 
and  under  £90,000,  l|d.;  £90,000  and  under  £110,000,  IJd.;  £110,000 
and  under  £130,000,  Ifd.  ;  £130,000  and  under  £150,000,  1^; 
£150,000  and  under  £170,000,  Ifd.;  £170,000  and  under  £190,000, 
lU. ;  £190,000  and  under  £210,000,  l|d. ;  and  £210,000  and  over, 
2a.  per  £. ;  and  it  is  further  provided  that  an  absentee,  who  is  dedared 
to  be  a  person  who  has  been  absent  from  or  resident  out  of  the  cc^onj 
for  a  period  of  three  years  or  more,  shall  pay  a  graduated  tax  of  20  per 
cent,  additional  to  the  schedule  rates. 

It  is  provided  that  returns  of  land  and  mortgages  shall  be  made 
biennially.  Purchasers  of  Crown  lands  on  credit  are  liable  to  taxation, 
and  the  owner  of  a  leasehold  interest  in  land  is  liable  to  taxation  in 
respect  of  the  value  of  such  interest.  The  exemptions  comprise  Crown 
lands ;  lands  vested  in  the  Bailway  Commissioners  and  in  local  govern- 
ing bodies ;  land  used  solely  in  connection  with  a  place  of  worship  or 
a  place  of  residence  for  the  clergy  of  any  religious  body,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  public  schools  established  under  the  Education  Act  of  1877, 
or  with  any  other  school  not  carried  on  exclusively  for  gain  or  profit, 
but  the  maximum  area  of  land  exempted  for  the  purposes  of  any  school 
carried  on  for  profit  is  15  acres ;  the  site  of  a  university  or  college,  or 
school  incorporated  by  any  Act  or  Ordinance,  or  the  site  of  a  public 
library,  athenieum,  mechanics'  institute,  or  school  of  mines ;  a  public 
cemetery  or  burial-ground  ;  the  ground  or  place  of  meeting  of  any  agri- 
cultural society,  provided  it  be  the  property  of  such  society  ;  the  place 
of  meeting  of  a  friendly  society  or  Masonic  lodge,  or  of  a  registered 
building  society  ;  land  used  for  the  pui'poses  of  public  charitable  instita- 
tions  constituted  under  the  Hospitals  and  Charitable  Institutions  Act, 
and  of  other  charitable  institutions  not  carried  on  for  gain  or  profit ;  public 
gardens,  domains,  or  recreation  or  other  public  reserves  not  occupied  by 
a  tenant,  and  all  public  roads  and  streets  ;  land  owned  and  oocapied  hy 
Maoris,  and  not  leased  to  or  occupied  by  any  person  other  than  the 
Maori  owner  ;  and  any  public  railway,  including  the  land  occupied  and 
used  as  permanent  way  and  for  yards,  stations,  and  sheds,  and  all  build- 
ings used  for  the  purposes  of  railway  traffic  only.  Further  exemptions 
comprise  all  land  owned  and  mortgages  held  by  any  friendly  society 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act ;  all  land  owned  and  mortgagee  held  by 
any  savings  bank  constituted  under  the  Savings  Bank  Act  of  1858  ;  idl 
]and  owned  and  mortgages  held  by  the  Commissioners  of  Sinking  Funds 
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tinder  thd  Public  Debte  Sinking  Funds  Act  of  1868,  or  by  the  trustees 
of  any  local  authority  whose  revenues  are  exempt  from  taxation  ;  and 
all  mortgages  held  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  charitable  institution. 

Still  another  exemption  is  provided  for,  namely,  all  land  owned  and 
mortgages  held  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  religious  body,  the  proceeds  of 
which  land  and  mortgages  are  devoted  to  the  support  of  aged  or  infirm 
ministers,  or  of  widows  or  orphan  children  of  ministers.  It  is  ako 
declared  that  native  land  occupied  by  any  other  person  than  the  Maori 
owner  shall  be  subject  to  one-half  of  the  ordinary  land  tax  in  respect 
of  the  Maori  landowner's  interest  therein,  while  being  exempt  from  the 
graduated  tax,  and  that  all  mortgages  held  by  or  in  trust  for  Maoris 
shall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  ordinary  land  tax.  Mortgages  held 
by  banking  companies  are  reached  by  the  income  tax  ;  and  land  owned 
and  mortgages  held  by  any  registered  building  society  are  exempted 
from  taxation,  the  profits  derived  by  members  being  subject  to  income 
tax.  In  the  event  of  land  being  undervalued,  the  Commissioner  may 
give  notice  to  the  owner,  within  twelve  months  of  the  signing  of 
the  assessment  roll,  that  he  must  increase  the  value  of  the  land  to  the 
sum  placed  upon  it  by  the  taxation  authorities.  If  the  owner  is  not 
willing  to  increase  the  value  to  the  sum  notified  by  the  Commissioner, 
he  may  appeal  to  the  Resident  Magistrate  to  assess  the  value ;  but 
should  he  neither  adopt  this  course  nor  consent  to  the  Commissioner's 
valuation  within  thirty  days,  the  Commissioner  may  recommend  that 
the  Govermnent  shall  purchase  the  land  at  the  returned  value  plus 
10  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  owner  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
value  at  which  the  land  has  been  assessed,  whether  by  the  Board  of 
Keview  or  not,  he  may  call  upon  the  Commissioner  to  reduce  the  valua- 
tion to  a  certain  sum  or  to  purchase  the  land  at  this  price. 

The  income  tax  is  payable  upon  income  derived  from  employment  and 
from  business,  including  investments  other  than  those  in  mortgages  of 
land,  upon  which  ordinary  land  tax  is  levied.  An  exemption  of  <£300 
is  allowed  to  every  person  domiciled  in  the  colony,  this  concession  being 
withheld  from  absentees;  but  no  exemption  is  allowed  to  a  public 
company.  The  rate  of  tax  is  6d.  in  the  £  on  the  first  taxable  £1,000, 
and  Is.  on  every  additional  £,  except  in  the  case  of  public  companies, 
which  pay  Is.  per  £  on  the  whole  sum.  The  income  of  public  companies 
is  declared  to  be  the  amount  of  dividends  earned,  sums  carried  to  reserve 
fund,  and  any  other  profits  made  or  income  derived  by  such  companies. 
To  this  provision  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  banking  companies, 
insurance  companies,  shipping  companies,  and  loan,  building,  and 
investment  companies.  It  is  provided  that  every  banking  company 
shall  be  assessed  for  income  tax  at  the  rate  of  7s.  6d.  per  £100  of 
the  average  of  the  total  liabilities  and  assets  for  the  four  quarters 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  shareholders  of  loan,  building,  and  invest- 
ment companies  are  personally  taxed  upon  the  amount  of  income  derived 
from  such  societies.  The  regulations  declare  that  a  person  or  company 
engaged  in  business  as  the  owner  or  charterer  of  shipping  shall  be 
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assessed  upon  tbe  income  derived  from  sach  business  carried  on  in 
New  Zealand  and  with  places  beyond  the  colony;  and  that  wben 
the  head  ofiice  of  a  person  or  company  engaged  in  such  buflanesB  is 
•outside  the  colony  the  agent  shall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  ineome 
tax  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  from  the  carriage  of  paiMcugcfs. 
j^oods,  and  live  stock  shipped  at  New  Zealand  ports.  It  is  also  prorided 
by  these  regulations  that  the  income  of  every  insurance  company  sfaaD 
be  taken  as  the  income  derived  from  business  carried  on  in  the 
colony,  and  from  investments  within  the  colony  other  iban  those  in 
land  and  in  mortgages  of  land.  The  exemptions  to  the  income  tax 
comprise  the  revenues  of  any  county  council,  borough  council,  town 
board,  road  boaixl,  harbour  board,  public  university,  public  school, 
education  board,  school  commissioners,  licensing  committee,  and  erefr 
other  local  authority  receiving  revenue  of  any  kind  for  the  parposes 
of  or  in  relation  to  local  self-government;  the  income  of  friendly 
iKxdeties  and  building  societies,  and  of  all  public  bodies  and  societies  not 
carrying  on  business  for  purposes  of  gain  to  be  divided  amongst  the 
shareholders  or  members ;  and  income  derived  by  the  owner  or  occupier 
from  any  land  on  which  land  tax  is  payable,  and  from  mortgages  of  such 
land.  The  income  of  any  savings  bank  constituted  under  the  Savings 
Bank  Act  of  1858,  and  the  income  of  any  public  charitable  institution, 
are  also  exempted.  Also,  when  a  person  occupi^  for  purposes  of 
business  or  employment  land  on  which  he  pays  land  tax,  he  is  allowed  to 
deduct  from  his  income  a  sum  equal  to  5  per  cent,  on  the  amount  on 
which  he  is  liable  to  pay  land  tax.  It  is  imperative  that  a  person  wh<» 
does  not  reside  permanently  in  the  colony,  and  who  offers  or  exposes 
goods  for  sale  or  disposition  by  sample  or  otherwise,  shall  take  out  an 
annual  license,  the  fee  for  which  is  fixed  by  regulation  at  X50. 

There  are  about  110,000  land  owners  in  New  Zealand  and  of  these 
17,500  pay  tax,  the  remainder  being  exempted  from  one  cause  or 
another.  The  land  tax  yielded  £313,000  for  the  year  ended  Slst 
March,  1902,  of  which  £234,000  came  from  ordinary  land  tax  and 
£79,000  from  graduated  tax,  the  latter  amount  including  £6,000  col- 
lected from  absentees.  The  total  value  of  land  subject  to  taxati<«  iK 
about  £30,175,000  out  of  a  total  unimproved  \*alue  of  £61,466,000. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  tax  levied  during  the  past  fire 
years  : — 


Year  ended  Slrt  March.        ^Sf^'rix 

1 

Oraduated 

lAtid  Tax. 

Total  Amonnt 
of  Land  Tax. 

£ 
1898                   196,000 
lSii9                  21.),000 

1900  214,000 

1901  222,000 

1902  1      234,000 

1 

£ 
73,000 
8.3.CO0 
SO.COO 
72,000 
79,0C0 

£ 
269,0C0 
298,000 
294,000 
294,000 
313,000 
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The  income  tax  returns  have  shown  great  expansion  daring  the  last 
tiwo  yeara ;  indeed,  the  yield  shows  substantial  increases  in  almost  every 
year  since  the  first  imposition  of  the  tax.  The  revenue  obtained  during 
<«ach  of  the  last  ten  years  was  as  follows  : — 


V«ar  ended 
Slst  March. 


Inoonie  Tax 
Paid. 


Year  ended 
Slst  Maruh. 


Income  Tax 
Patd. 


» 

1 
£ 

£ 

1893 

67,367 

1898 

115,210 

1894 

75,238 

1899 

]  15»480 

1895 

89,891 

1900 

128,721 

1896 

92,778 

1901 

173,809 

1897 

105,504 

1902 

179,397 

The  number  of  taxpayers  for  1902  was  6,556,  including  620  absentees 
sind  538  companies.  The  total  incomes  assessed  for  taxation  amounted 
to  J&6, 105,464,  but  the  taxable  amount  was  reduced  to  £4,486,064  by 
exemptions.  The  incomes  of  companies  are  assessed  at  £1,989,734, 
^nd  of  absentees  £153,218. 

Rkvknub  from  Direct  Taxation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  revenue  received  from  the 
various  sources  of  direct  taxation  during  the  year  1901-2  : — 


state. 


Stamp  Duties. 


Probate. 


Other. 


Land 
Tax. 


Income 
Tkx. 


Dividend 
Tax. 


Total. 


I        £  £ 

Ifew  South  Wales !  257,727  !  2.14,309 

Victoria    217,796  j  164,569 

<}aeen8land 146,513 


JSouth  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia. 
Tasmania 


Commonwealth 
2^ew  Zealand  


Australasia 


61,106 

13,624 

8,629 


29,776 
4i»,433 
23,455 


£ 
301,981 
97,862 


82,738 
42,209 


1,201,937 


110,621 


218,876   312,836 


524.780 


£ 
190,315 
220,629 

ft  ■  •  .  •  • 

74,506 
i7,'538 


•73,278 


+85,890 
+2,665 


£ 
984,332 
700,856 
219,791 
248,126 
143,947 

94,496 


502,988 
179,397 


161,833  2,391,548 
i  821,730 


1,531,434 


837,626 


682,385  ,  161,833  ,  3,213,278 


*  Includes  £7,073  frum  Totaliaator  Tax.        f  From  Companiee'  Tax. 


Land  Reyenck. 

The  practice  of  treating  as  ordinary  revenue  money  derived  from  the 
aale  and  occupation  of  Crown  lands  obtains  in  all  the  states,  and  the 
money  so  raised  forms  one  of  the  largest  items  of  their  income.  The 
propriety  of  so  doing  is  open  to  grave  doubt,  but  the  argument  used  in 
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its  justification  is  that  the  sums  so  obtained  have  enabled  the  GoTem- 
inent  either  to  construct  works,  which  both  enhance  the  value  of  the 
remaining  public  lands  and  facilitate  settlement,  or  to  endow  mimict- 
palities,  and  thus  enable  them  to  carry  out  local  works.  The  revenne 
from  land  sales  is  declining  year  by  year,  both  absolutely  and  as  compared 
with  population.  In  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia  the  falling- 
off  has  been  most  noticeable ;  in  the  former  stat«  the  revenue  from 
this  source  is  now  some  J^l, 2 14,000  less  than  was  the  case  in  1881,  while 
in  South  Australia  the  revenue  from  land  sales  is  only  slightly  over 
i&41,000. 

Adopting  the  division  of  land  revenue  into  receipts  from  sales  and 
receipts  from  occupation,  the  following  table  shows  the  income  for 
1881  :— 


state. 


Total  Land  Rerenae,  1881. 


From 

Auction 

•Dd  other 

classes 

of  sales. 


Occupa- 
tion, &c., 
of  Crown 
lands. 


land  Bevenne  per  bcsd. 


From 

Auction 

and  other 


of8al« 


OcCUMt- 

tioo,  «c., 
of  CrawD  I 


New  Soath  Wales, 

Victoria   , 

Queensland 

South  Australia .... 
Western  Australia , 
Tasmania , 


£ 

2,483,338 

701,276 

435.664 

651,914 

5,750 

37,269 


Commonwealth  4,315,211 

Xew  Zealand  376,461 


Australasia 4,691,672 


£  8.   d. 


337,6512,820,989  3  4  11 

135,194    836,470  0  16    4 

186,893    622,557  2  0 

97,042    748,956  2  8 

34,695      40,445!  0  3  11 

39,487      76,756  0  6    6 


£  8.    d.  £  8.   d. 


0 
0 

6|  0  17 
9!  0 

1 

0 


8  10  3  13    9 

3    2  0  19    6 

5  2  17  II 
a  2  16    0 

6  17    5 
9"  0  13    2 


3 
6 


830,9625,146,173   1  17  10  0    7    Si  2    5    1 
174,479    550,940  0  15    4  0    7     1    1    2    5 


1,005,4415,697,113   1  14    2  0    7    4|  2    1    5 


Compared  with  1881,  the  land  revenue  for  1901-3  shows  a  large 
decline,  amounting  to  £1,790,399  fbr  the  states  included  in  the 
([Commonwealth,  and  to  £2,091,720  for  the  whole  of  Australasia.  The 
falling-off  is  found  entirely  in  the  amount  of  revenue  from  sales,  that 
derived  from  rents  having  largely  increased.  However,  general  remaiia 
applicable  to  all  the  states  can  scarcely  be  made.  New  South  Wak^ 
obtained  £2,483,338  from  land  sales  in  1881,  out  of  a  total  of  £4,691,672 
for  all  the  states,  or  more  than  one-half ;  while  from  occupation  its 
revenue  was  £337,651  out  of  £1,005,441,  or  little  more  than  one-third. 
In  1901-2  the  revenue  of  the  state  from  sales  amounted  to 
£1,269,559 — still  a  large  amount,  but  £1,213,779  short  of  the  reeeipte 
of  1881.  In  regard  to  occupation,  a  different  condition  of  things  is 
disclosed.  The  receipts  in  New  South  Wales  during  1901-2  totalled 
£732,015,  or  an  increase  of  £394,364  as  compared  with  1881,  and 
amounting  to  48*8  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  the  states  comprising  the 
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Common wealUi,  or  to  43*6  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  AnAiraJasia.     Tke 
following  are  the  figures  for  1901-2  : — 


SUte. 


Total  Luid  Beveniw,  IQOl^ 


From 
Auction 


Oocnpa- 


and  other  :  *ftl'  **^'» 


Total. 


Land  Revenne  per  head. 


From 

Auction 

and  other 


of 


Oocapa- 

tion,  sc., 

of  Crown 

lands. 


Total. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria   

QneeDsland , 

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  


Australasia 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1,269,659 

732,015 

2,001,574 

255,823 

98,372 

354,195 

219,310 

361,3-23 

580,683 

41,130 

115,783] 

156,913 

36,723 

151,766 

188,489 

35,698 

38,272 

73,970 

1,858,243 1,497,531 

3,355,774 

68,0U;  181,608 

249,619 

1,926,254 

1,679.139 

3,605,393 

£  8.  d. 

0  18    5 

0  4 

0  8 

0  2 

0  3 

0  4 


£    s.  d. 
0  10 
0    1 
0  14 
0    6 


0    9    8 
0    1    9 


0  15 
0    4 


0    7  10 
0    4    7 


0    8    4  0    7    3 


£    B.  d. 

1    9  0 

5  lOi 

2  9* 

8  7 

0  19  ^ 

0    8  & 


0 
1 
0 


0  17  efc 

0    6    4 


0  15 


In  all  the  states,  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  excepted,  a  general 
sinking  fund  is  established  to  assist  in  the  redemption  of  public  loans 
on  maturity,  and  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  special  Binking 
funds  have  been  inaugurated  in  connection  with  portions  of  the  local 
funded  stocks.  The  desirability  of  establishing  a  general  sinking  fund 
is  on  all  sides  admitted,  and  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  land  sales 
could  with  advantage  be  set  apart  from  the  general  revenue  and  devotedi 
to  this  purpose.  Victoria  deals  with  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  froini 
the  sale  of  Crown  lands  apart  from  the  general  revenue,  and  at  th^ 
close  of  the  financial  year  1890-1  a  sum  of  £578,740  derived  fron\ 
that  souixse  had  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Railway  Construction 
Account ;  while  since  that  year  various  sums  amounting  to  £678,532: 
have  been  appropriated  on  account  of  the  *'  Land  Sales  by  Auction 
Fund"  for  expenditure  on  public  works,  and  a  total  of  £298,686  has 
been  received  from  sales,  &c.,  leaving  a  debit  balance  of  £379,846  on 
the  30th  June,  1901. 

Heads  of  Expenditube. 

The  amoimt  disbursed  by  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  is  far 
larger  than  that  expended  by  any  other  state  of  the  group  ;  in  the  last 
financial  year  it  exceeded  the  expenditure  of  Victoria  by  £3,612,324, 
was  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  New  Zealand,  and  was  over 
one  million  more  than  the  united  expenditure  of  Queensland,  South 
Australia,  and  Western  Australia.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  absence 
of  a  complete  system  of  local  government  in  New  South  Wales  and 
the  system  of  centralisation  already  referred  to.     Below  will  be  found  a 
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statement  of  the  expenditure  of  each  state  daring  the  financial  jear 
1901-2  :— 


state. 


Railways 

and 
Tramways. 


Posts 
and  Tele- 
graphs. 


Public 

In- 

strucdon. 


Interest 

and 

chaiiKeson 

Public 

Debt. 


All 


TMsIKk- 


New  South  Wales    . 

Victoria 

Queensland      

oouth  Australia  . . . 
Western  Australia., 
Tasmania    

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand 

Australada    ... 


£ 

2,806,161 

2,090,498 

990,761 

781,072 

1,209,619 

178,422 


•7,568 


8,001,618 
1,280,997 


•7,668 
468,817 


9,282,516  I       471»885 


£ 
862,200 
647,806 
287,875 
169,899 
102,859 
.'>7,106 


£ 
2.778,300 
2,048,816 
1,480,376 
1,056,944 
002,138 
327,822 


2,106,246 
589,817 


2,646,662 


8,283,895 
1,822,089 


10,106,384 


£ 

£ 

4,588,444 

U.0»,1«B 

2,685.067 

7.407.7S1 

1,206,489 

s.987,an 

877.163 

1,177,311 

s,i&i,4s: 

804,524 

8ni|.44S 

10,841,008  :  S»,240,SM 
1,807,845  ;    5,n4,»16 


12,619.453  :  S5,U5,S4B 


•  Two  months  only. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statement  that  for  the  states  of 
the  Commonwealth  27*4  per  cent  of  the  whole  expenditure  is  for 
working  the  railways — ^a  service  not  undertaken  by  the  Government 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Public  instruction 
accounts  for  7*2  per  cent,  and  interest  on  the  public  debt,  28-3  per 
cent.  For  the  whole  of  Australasia  the  corresponding  percentages 
are: — Railways,  26*4;  public  instruction,  7*5;  and  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  28*7  per  cent.  ^ 

Adopting  the  classification  of  ex]ienditure  used  in  the  preceding  table, 
the  amounts  per  inhabitant  of  each  province  are  given  below.  It  may  be 
iiere  mentioned  that  in  New  South  Wales,  and  to  some  extent  in  Boutii 
Australia  and  Western  Australia,  the  tramways  are  the  property  of  thr 
State,  and  are  under  the  same  management  as  the  railways,  with  which 
they  are  included  in  the  various  statements  in  this  sub-chapter  relating 
to  i*e venue  and  expenditure : — 


state. 

Bailws^'s 

and 
Tramways. 

Posts  and 
Telegraphs. 

Puhlie 
Instruction. 

Interest 

and 

chanres  on 

Public 

Debt. 

AU 

other 

Servloea. 

T^iCal 

Expendi. 

tare. 

New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria 

Oueensland    

£    s.    d. 
2    0    8 
1  13    7 

1  18  10 

2  0     1 
6  10    .3 
10    0 

£    8.    d. 

•0     0  10 

£    B.    d. 
0  12    4 
0  10    9 
0  11     3 
0    8    9 
0  10    6 
0    6    7 

1 
£    8.    d.    £    8.    d.      £  a.    d. 
2    0    3     3    6    7       7  19  10 

1  13  10     2    4    5  '    6    2    7 

2  18    0     274       7  15    5 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia.. 
Tasmania  

2  17  11  1  2    8    1       7  14  10 

3  1  10     6    0  10     16    3    5 
117     9     115     1        502 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand 

2     1     9 

1  12    6     0  11     9 

0  11     0     2    3    3 
0  13    8  1  2    8    4 

2  16    7       7  12    7 
2    6  n       7  10   S 

Australasia 

2    0    2 

0    2     1 

0  11    5 

2    3    9 

2  14    7 

7  12    0 

*  Two  months  only. 
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The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  *  general  expenditure  of  the 
Australasian  states  is  the  largeness  of  the  amount  required  to  pay 
interest  and  charges  on  the  public  debt,  both  in  regard  to  the  rate  per 
head  and  the  proportion  of  total  revenue  thus  hypothecated.  The 
proportion  for  the  states  of  the  Commonwealth  is  28'33  per  cent,  of 
the  total  expenditure,  or  £2  3s.  3d.  per  head  of  population,  and  for  the 
whole  of  Australasia  28*75  per  cent,  or  £2  3s.  9d.  per  head.  The  actual 
expenditure  for  each  state  during  1901-2  was  as  shown  below.  The 
amounts  given  are  actual  payments  made  during  the  financial  year, 
nnd  do  not  represent  the  interest  liabilities  of  that  period,  the  amoiuits 
of  which  will  be  found  on  page  1020 : — 


Interest  and  Charires  on  Public  Debt 

state. 

Total. 

Per  head 

of 

Population. 

Proportion  of 

1V>tal 
Expenditure. 

1 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria   

£ 

2,773,300 
2,043,815 
1.480,376 
1,055,944 
602,138 
327,822 

£    8.    d. 

2    0    3 

1  13  10 

2  18    0 

2  17  11 

3  1  10 
1  17    9 

per  cent. 
2516 
27-59 

Queensland 

37-32 

South  Australia 

37*40 

Western  Australia 

19-11 

Tavmania ........................ 

37*66 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

8,283,805   - 
1,822,939 

2    3    3 
2    6    4 

28*33 
30*82 

Australasia 

10,106,334 

2    3    9 

28*75 

A  casual  glance  at  the  figures  quoted  will  lend  colour  to  the  suggestion 
sometimes  hazarded  that  the  Rtates  are  too  rapidly  mortgaging  their 
i-esources,  and  that  the  expense  of  the  public  debt  will  prove  a  greater 
burthen  than  can  easily  be  borne.  However  true  this  may  be  so  far  as 
any  individual  state  is  concerned,  it  is  certainly  erroneous  a?  regards 
the  whole  of  Australasia.  Out  of  the  sum  of  £8,283,395  required  to  pay 
interest  and  charges  on  the  public  debt  by  the  states  of  the  Common- 
wealth during  1901-2,  J&3,804,504  was  directly  recouped  by  the  net 
revenue  from  public  railways,  while  water  supply  and  sewerage  yielded 
a  further  sum  of  £371,457  making  a  total  of  £4,175,961.  For  the 
whole  of  Australasia,  the  sum  required  to  pay  interest  and  charges  on 
the  public  debt  was  £10,106,334,  but  of  this  £4,763,887  was  directly 
recouped,  viz.,  £4,392,996  by  the  net  revenue  from  railways,  and 
J&370,891  by  water  supply  and  sewerage.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  large 
indirect  revenue  obtained  by  each  of  the  states  from  the  opening-up  of 
its  public  lands,  and  from  the  construction  of  breakwaters,  wharves, 
bridges,  and  other  works  of  public  utility.  But  even  these  advantages 
might  have  been  bought  at  too  high  a  price  if  production  had  not 
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correspondingly  advanced.  Fortunatdj  such  has  been  the  case,  aB  vill 
be  seen  from  the  chapters  in  this  Tolume  which  deal  with  the  leading 
items  of  Australasian  prodnction. 


Adjusted  Eevenue  and  Expenditure 

The  form  in  which  the  public  accounts  of  the  states  are  presented  has 
led  to  a  great  deal  of  misconception  regarding  the  actual  requironents 
of  the  various  Governments  for  public  purposes.  Nor  has  it  been 
possible  to  do  other  than  follow  that  form  in  the  foregoing  pages,  aa 
otherwise  the  iigures  quoted  would  differ  from  the  various  Treasofj 
statements,  and  add  another  element  of  confusion;  nevertheless,  it 
would  be  well  before  closing  the  remarks  on  this  branch  of  public 
finance  to  make  a  separation  of  the  items  of  revenue  and  expenditnrr 
according  to  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  presentation  of  the 
public  accounts.  This  is  effected  by  treating  the  services  which  ar& 
generally  regarded  as  outside  the  functions  of  the  central  Government, 
namely,  railways  and  tramways,  and  water  supply  and  sewerage,  as 
matters  apart  from  the  general  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  only 
crediting  the  State  with  the  surplus  from,  or  debiting  it  with  the 
cost  of  these  services,  after  deducting  working  expenses  and  making, 
allowance  for  the  estimated  intei^est  on  the  invested  coital.  Posts  and 
telegraphs  have  not  been  excluded  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  but  the 
exclusion  has  been  made  from  the  returns  of  the  six  states  of  the 
Commonwealth  as  the  administration  is  now  with  the  Federal 
GoverDment.  The  adyusted  revenue  for  the  year  1901-2  will  be  found 
below  : — 


State. 

Revenue, 
exdudinir 
Ser\ice8.« 

Net  Revenue 

from 

Services.* 

Tot&I 
adjusted 
Revenue. 

Per  heaiP 

of 
PopulatiCB. 

New  Routh  Wales        ....... 

£ 
6,306.138 
,3,605,617 
2,218,233 
1,261,340 
1,850,515 
619,166 

£ 

1 
£ 

6,306,138 

£    s.    d. 
4  11     5 

Vic^toiiA        •••*•••. 

3,805,617  1      2  19    N 

OuAAnslftiid. 

2,218,233  '      4    6  If 

Soiitli  AuiitrfkliA t  - 

1,261,340 
1,850,515 

3    9    2 

Western  AiiBtralia 

9    9  1> 

TiLAiniuiift     

619,166         3  11    4 

Commonwealth 

New  ZealAiid   ..........  w  ^  t  ^ ,  - 

15,861,009 
4,279,373 

15,861,009        4    2    9 

4.279,378 

5    8    8 

Australaaia 

20,140,387 

20,140,387 

4    7    2 

•  Railways,  tnanways,  water  supply  and  sewerage. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  none  of  the  states  obtained  a  revenue  from  its 
<iervices  daring  1901-2,  after  working  expenses  and  interest  on  capital 
had  been  allowed  for,  owing  chiefly  to  the  decrease  in  the  revenue  of 
most  of  the  states,  due  to  the  prolonged  drought.  The  next  table  shows 
the  adjusted  expenditure : — 


state. 


Expenditure, 
excluding 
ServioeB." 


Net 

Expenditure  on 

Servioee.* 


Total 

adjusted 

Expeodtture. 


Per  head 

of 
Population. 


New  Sonth  Wales 


Victoria. 


Queensland  

South  Australia  ... 
IVestem  Australia 


Tasmania 


Commonwealth 


Kew  Zealand 


Australasia 


6,118,610 
3,702,356 
2,124,768 
1,362,886 
1,549,930 
500,696 


15,409,248 
3,908,148 


19,317,391 


200,277 
304,709 
625,404 
244,600 
97,889 
112,747 


1,485,626 
133,311 


1.618,937 


6,318,887 
4,007,065 
2,660,172 
1,607,486 
1,647,819 
663,445 


16,894,874 
4,041,454 


20,936,328 


£    8.  d. 

4  11    7 

3  6    4 

5  3  10 

4  8  2 
8  9  1 
3  16    6 


4    8    2 

6    2    7 


4  10    8 


*  BaUwayv,  tramway's,  water  supply  and  sewerage. 


The  figures  just  givfm  show  that  the  actual  cost  of  govemuient  is 
materiallj  less  in  the  states  than  would  appear  from  the  ordinary  state- 
cnent  of  revenue  and  expenditure. 


Position  of  Revenue  Accounts. 

The  following  tahle  has  been  compiled  with  the  view  of  showing  the 
IKMtition  of  the  Revenue  Account  of  each  state  at  the  close  of  the  last 
tinanoial  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  five  of  the  states  have  large  over- 
•drafts,  partly  cash  and  partly  in  the  form  of  Treasury  bills,  and  that  to 
•establish  the  necessary  equilibrium  between  income  and  outgo  a  restricted 
•expenditure  by  future  administrations  will  be  absolutely  necessary. 
For  Tasmania  the  figures  refer  to  the  end  of  the  year  1901  ;  for  New 
Zealand,  to  the  Slst  March,  1902  ;  and  for  the  other  five  states,  to  the 
30th  June,  1902.  The  figures  given  in  the  last  column  of  the  table 
represent  the  total  debit  balances  at  these  dates.     It  is  very  necessary 
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that  this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  it  often  happens  that  tiie 
official  statements  of  the  states  show  only  the  cash  overdraft^  the  amoant 
represented  by  outstanding  Treasury  bills  being  omitted  from 
tion : — 


state. 


Cr.  Balanoe. 


Dr.  Balance. 


Overdraft    * 
liquidated  by 

Treaauiy 
BUla. 


Oatfh 
Oferdraft. 


Dr. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Qneensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia    

Tasmania 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

Australasia 


123,185 


123,185 
543,852 


£ 

2,477,626 

150,000 

529,189 

849,500 


4,006,315 


£ 

236,781 

2,463,377 

481,940 

353,789 


96,835 


3,582,722 


667,037 


4,006,315 


3,582,722 


£ 
2,714,407 
2,613,377 
961,129 

1,^ 


96,835 


7,589,037 


i,«>a«,uo« 


It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  state  of  New  South  Wales  the  table  shows 
an  overdraft  of  X2,477,626  which  has  been  liquidated  by  Treasuiy  btU^ 
and  a  cash  overdraft  on  30th  June,  1902,  of  £236,781,  inclusive  ol 
£152,187  brought  forward  from  the  previous  year.  In  reference  to  the 
South  Australian  cash  overdraft  of  £353,789,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  £239,174  represents  the  debit  balance  for  South  Australia  proper, 
and  £114,615  for  the  Northern  Territory,  while  the  overdraft  liquidated 
by  Treasury  bills  belongs  entirely  to  the  Northern  Territory.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  issue  Treasury  bills  to  the  amount  of 
£239,000  to  liquidate  portion  of  the  deficiency  for  the  state  proper. 

The  condition  of  the  revenue  accounts  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
and  New  Zealand  needs  further  explanation.  In  New  South  Wales  land 
was  resumed  in  1889  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  certain  improvementa 
in  connection  with  a  street  facing  the  General  Post-office,  Sydney,  and  it 
was  determined  that  the  sum  jiaid  for  resumption  should  not  be  treated 
as  a  matter  of  ordinary  expenditure,  but  be  held  in  suspense  pending  the 
sale  of  the  land  resumed,  or  so  much  of  it  as  was  not  needed  for  the 
formation  of  the  Post-office  street.  Another  resumption  of  land  by  the 
Government  of  New  South  Wales  was  authorised  by  the  Centenary 
Celebration  Act  of  1887,  which  provided  for  the  acquisition  of  a  lai^pe 
area  of  land,  close  to  Sydney,  for  the  formation  of  a  public  park  to 
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eommemorate  the  centenary  of  the  state.     Of  the  area  so  acqaired, 
640  acres  were  to  be  set  aside  for  the  park,  and  the  remainder  was  to 
be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  placed  against  the  expenditure.     So  far  no 
sales  have  been  effected,  and  in  1894  the  payments  on  account  of  the 
formation  of  the  park  were  transferred  from  the  Consolidated  Revenue 
Fund  Account  to  a  special  Suspense  Account.   On  the  30th  June,  1901, 
the  debit  balance  of  the  Centennial  Park  Account  was  £228,417,  and 
of  the  General  Post-office  New  Street  Resumption  Account,  £376,762^ 
neither  of  which  amounts  is  included  in  the  above  table.     Legislation 
has   been  passed,  and   Treasury  bills  have  been  issued  covering  the 
liability  under  the  Suspense  Accounts  referred  to,  and  the  replacing  of 
£150,000  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund  for  Railway  Loan,  53  Vic. 
No.  24,  which  was  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  balance  of  Railway 
Loan,  31  Vic.  No.  11.     The  authority  was  for  the  issue  of  Treasury  bills 
to  the  amount  of  £755,179,  which  will  cover  all  deficiencies  to  30th  June, 
1902,   with  the  exception  of  the  debit  balance  of  the  Consolidated 
Revenue  Fund.     Provision  is  made  that  on  the  31st  December,  1902, 
and  on  the  same  day  in  each  year  thereaft<er,  until  all  the  payments 
provided  for  have  been  made,  the  sum  of  £100,000  is  to  be  paid  from 
the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  to  the  credit  of  the  respective  accounts 
mentioned.     Such  annual  sums  are  in  the  first  place  to  be  paid  to  the 
credit  of  a  special  Trust  Account.     In  addition  to  the  annual  sum  of 
£100,000,  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  unsold  portions  of  the 
land  resumed  under  the  Greneral  Post  Office  (Approaches  Improvement) 
Act  of  1889,  and  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  unsold  portions  of 
the  land  referred  to  in  the  Centenary  Celebration  Act  of  1887  (Centen- 
nial Park),  are  to  be  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  account.     The  moneys  at 
credit  of  such  account  are  to  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  redeenung  the 
bills  issued  under  the  Treasury  Bills  Deficiency  Acts  of  1901  and  1902, 
and  when  all  such  bills  have  been  redeemed  the  account  is  to  be  closed. 
The  appropriation  of  £100,000  is,  however,  to  continue  to  redeem  bills 
issued  under  the  Deficiency  Act  of  1889,  and  on  the  redemption  of 
these  bills,  the  same  annual  appropriation  is  to  be  applied  to  redeem 
bilk  issued  under  the  Deficiency  Act  of  1895.     When  this  has  been 
effected  the  appropriation  is  to  lapse.     Thfi  aiinual  appropriation  of 
£150,000  under  the  Deficiency  Act  of  1889  continues,  so  that  the  total 
annual  appropriation  for  the  liquidation  of  the  unfunded   debt  for 
revenue  purposes  will  be  £250,000. 

In  Victoria  certain  public  works  to  the  amount  of  £678,624  were 
tmdertaken  on  the  undei'standing  that  the  cost  should  be  defrayed  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  certain  lands  specifically  set  apart  for  the 
ptirpose.  These  works  have  been  constructed,  but  the  sales  have  fallen 
short  to  the  extent  of  £379,913,  and  this  sum  has  been  placed  to  a 
Suspense  Account,  which  is  likewise  excluded  from  the  debit  balance 
given  above.  In  the  credit  balance  of  New  Zealand,  shown  on  page  1014, 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  transactions  of  several  Suspense 
Accounts,  viz.,  the  State  Forests  Account,  the  Local  Bodies  Account, 
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and  the  Dq)Osits  Account  ,*^bat  in  order  to  place  the  revenae  and 
diture  of  that  colony  on  the  same  footing  as  these  of  the  other  provineei^ 
the  openntions  on  the  accounts  referred  to  have  not  been  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  table  on  page  983.  Hie  credit  balanee  of  the  Gob- 
aoHdated  Revenue  Fund  proper  amounted  to  £270,489. 

The  practice  of  issuing  Treasury  bills  for  the  purpose  of  liquidaling  an 
overdraft,  which  is  illustrated  by  the  above  table,  obtaina  in  all  the 
states,  the  bills  being  in  this  respect  somewhst  like  the  exchequer 
bills  issued  by  the  British  Treasuiy.  This,  however,  is  the  only  point 
of  resemUance  between  the  two.  The  British  exchequer  bills  besr 
interest  at  a  rate  which  is  fixed  from  year  to  year,  and  at  the  end 
of  every  twelve  months  the  holder  has  the  option  of  retaining  tfaeas  or 
presenting  them  at  the  Treasury  for  payment.  They  are,  therefore, 
readily  saleable,  and  are  used  with  great  freedom  in  commercial  trail*- 
actions,  for,  as  will  be  seen,  they  combine  the  two  advantages  of  ready 
money  and  money  becuring  interest  The  Treasmy  bills  of  these  states, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  only  payable  at  the  Treasury  on  the  expiry  ol 
the  period  for  which  they  are  issued,  and  they  carry  interest  at  &  fixed 
rate  during  the  whole  term  of  currency  ;  consequently  they  are  not  uaed 
to  any  extent  in  commeree.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  British  system 
seems  to  prevail  in  New  Zealand,  where  Treasury  bills  to  the  amoont  of 
^700,000  were  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  bat  are 
not  included  in  the  public  debt.  With  the  exception  of  these  New 
Zealand  bills,  Treasury  bills  are  regarded  as  unfunded  or  floatii^ 
debt,  and  until  wiped  off  form  part  of  the  public  debt. 


Trust  Funds. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  here  that  all  the  Governments  in  Austral  mis 
hold  sums  in  trust,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  In  some  instances  these 
sums  are  considerable,  and  are  found  extremely  useful  in  adjusting  the 
finances,  forming  a  strong  reserve  which  a  Government  is  able  to  use  in 
tiding  over  temporary  difficulties.  It  is,  however,  very  questionable 
whether  the  existence  of  a  large  balance,  out  of  which  a  necessitous 
Treasurer  can  make  advances  to  an  overdrawn  Revenue  or  Loana 
Account,  is  desirabla  In  past  years  it  has  led  to  much  extravagance  that 
a  Treasurer  forced  to  rely  on  the  legitimate  revenue  of  the  country  womld 
have  been  compelled  to  avoid.  Several  states  have  seen  this,  and  in 
Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Australia,  public  trustees  have  been 
appointed  to  control  Trust  Funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Government ;  but 
in  the  other  states  these  funds  are  directly  subject  to  the  Treasuiy. 
The  following  are  the  balances  of  the  Trust  Funds  at  the  close  of  the 
financial  year,  exclusive  of  the  Funds  now  dealt  with  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  figures  for  New  South  Wales,  Queenriand,  and 
South  Australia,  are  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1902  ;  for  Victoria, 
and   Western   Australia,  for  the  year  ended  30t^  June,  1901 }  for 
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Taanmiia,  for  the  jear  ended  31  st  December,  1901 ;  and  for  New 
Zeaiaod,  for  the  year  ended  Slat  March,  1902  : — 


8.^ 

lareslea. 

UniiivMied. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
6,560,340 
5,168,183 
3,086,513 
56,715 
1,736,628 
536,612 

£ 
6,100,549 
3,984,829 
976,614 

384,806 

420,392 

23,210 

£ 
11,720,889 

Victoria  

9,188,012 

QaeenslaiMl 

4,063,027 

South  Australia 

Western  Aostralia    

441,521 
2.157,020 

Tasmania , 

559,822 

ConmonwBalth 

17,129,991 
8,073,464 

10,960,300 
961,137 

28,080,291 

New  Zealand 

9,034,601 

Australasia 

25,203,455 

11,911,437 

37,114.892 

Tlie  New  Zealand  figures  include  £2,467,614  in  the  hands  of  the 
Fuhlic  Tro&tees. 

Growth  op  Public  Debt. 

The  practice  of  raising  money  for  State  purposes' by  means  of  public 
loans  was  begun  in  1842,  when  New  South  Wales  issued  debentures 
redeemable  in  two  years  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent. 
per  annum.  The  sum  raised — £45,900 — was  devoted  to  immigration 
purposes.  This,  as  well  as  the  succeeding  loans,  nine  in  number,  raised 
prior  to  1855,  was  obtained  locally;  in  the  year  named,  however,  New 
South  Wales  placed  on  the  London  market  the  first  instalment  of  a  5  per 
cent.  loan  for  £683,300,  which  was  the  first  external  loan  raised,  and 
may  be  rightly  said  to  mark  the  commencement  of  the  present  Aus- 
tralasian indebtedness. 

Bo  far  as  most  of  the  states  are  concerned,  their  public  debts  date 
from  about  the  time  of  their  assuming  the  control  of  their  own  affairs ; 
but  Western  Australia,  which  obtained  responsible  government  in  1890, 
incurred  liabilities  iu  London  as  far  back  as  1872.  In  the  case  of  that 
state,  however,  the  granting  of  Parliamentary  government  was  unduly 
delayed.  The  following  table  is  interesting  as  showing  the  liabilities  of 
each  (jI  the  provinces  at  tho  date  of  its  taking  charge  of  its  own  affairs: — 


8tat«. 

Date  of  obtaining 
BMponaible 
GovenuDcnt. 

Amoont  ol  Debt 
Lbkbllityat  that  date. 

New  South  Walea 

1855 
1855 
1859 
1856 
1890 
1855 
1856 

1,366, 7:f0 

Victoria    

480,000 

Oneensland 

Nil 

8o«th  Australia 

Western  Aostralia 

294,900 
1.367,444 

Tasmania 

Nil 

New  Zealand  

Nil 

toi8 
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N^o  feature  of  Australasian  finance  is  so  astonishing  as  tlie  growth  of 
the  public  indebtedness,  and  this  fact  has  formed  the  gravamen  of  tlie 
many  indictments  which  have  been  urged  against  the  states  during 
recent  years.  The  debts  have  undoubtedly  grown  at  a  much  more 
ittpid  pace  than  the  population ;  but  as  the  states  were  in  an  entirely 
undeveloped  state  when  public  borrowing  first  came  into  favour, 
the  more  rapid  growth  of  their  indebtedness  as  compared  with  tlie 
population  was  in  a  sense  the  corollary  of  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
various  Governments — that  the  State  should  reserve  to  itself  the  con* 
struction  of  railways  and  similar  undertakings  which  in  other  countries 
are  prosecuted  by  private  enterprise.  Even  with  this  explanation,  how- 
ever, the  figures  in  the  following  statement  are  sufficiently 


state. 


1861. 


1871. 


1881. 


1891. 


lSOl-2. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria    

£ 

4,017,630 

6,345,060 

70,000 

866,500 

.     1,750 

Nil 

£ 

10,614,530 
11.994,800 

Queensland  

4,047,850 
2,167,700 

Nil 
1,315,200 

iSouth  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

£ 
16,024,019 
22,426,502 
13,245,150 
11,196,800 
511,000 
2,003,000 


£ 
62,950,73S 
43,638,897 
29,457,134 
20,347,125 
1.613,594 
7,110,290 


£ 
7I,5fl2,4eS 
53,547,6«l 


27,k- 
14,M^3IO 
9,095,7; 


Commonwealth . . 
New  Zealand  


11,300,940 
60P,761 


30,139,880    66,306,471 


8,900,991 


Australasia 11,901,701 


39,040,871 


29,659,111 


155,117,773 
38,844,914 


|215,78»,16l 
52,966,447 


95,965,582  193,962,687 


268,755,608 


The  Queensland  figures  are  exclusive  of  £1,079,750  for  Savings 
Bank  Inscribed  Stock. 

The  amounts  for  the  year  1901-2  represent  both  funded  and  un- 
funded debt.  In  round  figures  the  increase  for  the  states  of  the 
Commonwealth  from  1861  to  1871  was  19  millions ;  from  1871  to  1881, 
36  millions  ;  from  1881  to  1891,  89  millions ;  and  from  1891  to  1901-2, 
60  millions ;  or  for  the  whole  of  Australasia,  from  1861  to  1871,  27 
millions;  from  1871  to  1881,  57  millions;  from  1881  to  1891,  98 
millions ;  and  from  1891  to  1901-2,  75  millions.  It  must  be  pointed 
out  that  the  figures  in  the  last  column  show  the  public  indebtedness  as 
represented  by  outstanding  debentures  or  stock;  but  the  real  sum  is 
less  by  the  amount  of  sinking  funds  in  the  case  of  all  the  states 
viz.,  New  South  Wales,  £655,796;  Victoria,  £429,138;  Queenshuid, 
£9,079  ;  South  Australia,  £92,985  ;  Western  Australia,  £486,737  ; 
Tasmania,  £186,446  ;  and  New  Zealand,  £1,128,816.  In  New  South 
Wales,  sinking  funds  have  been  established  in  connection  with  some  of 
the  recent  loans  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  portions  of  the  ex- 
penditure on  works  of  an  unproductive  character,  the  total  amount 
accrued  to  30th  June,  1902,  being  £205,796.     There  are  also  annual 
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payments  on  account  of  one  of  the  railway  loans  and  the  Treasury  bills 
in  aid  of  revenue,  but  the  instalments  in  the  latter  case  are  deducted 
annually,  and  the  net  indebtedness  is  shown  in  the  statement  of  the 
public  debt,  while  for  the  redemption  of  the  railway  loan  an  amount  of 
J&450,000  was  in  hand  at  the  same  date,  inclusive  of  £150,000  from 
proceeds  of  Treasury  Bills. 

The  figures  showing  the  total  amount  of  the  debt  of  each  state 
would  be  incomplete  without  corresponding  information  respecting  the 
debt  per  head  of  |)opulation.  In  1861  the  public  debt  of  the  states 
included  in  the  Commonwealth  stood  at  <£9  13s.  8d.  per  inhabitant; 
in  1871,  at  £17  138.  lid.  ;  in  1881,  at  £28  10s.  9d. ;  in  1891,  at 
X47  14s.  Id.;  while  in  1901-2  it  was  £55  17s.  4d.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  Australasia  were :  in  1861,  £9  8s.;  in  1871,  £19  IGs.  4d.;  in 
1881,  £34  Os.  2d.;  in  1891,  £49  18s.  4d.;  and  in  1901-2,  £57  15s.  lid 
For  each  state  the  figures  are  as  follows  : — 


state. 

1861. 

1871. 

1831. 

1891. 

1001-2. 

New  Soath  Wales 
V^ictoria    

£    8.     d. 

11    4    5 

11  14    3 

2    0    9 

6  16    8 

0    2    3 

Nil. 

£   s.    d. 

20  10    0 
16-  0  11 
32    6  11 

11  13    7 
Nil. 

12  18    5 

1 

£    8.     d. 

21  14    8 
25    9    7 
58    7    2 
39    2    1 
17    0    « 
16  16  10 

£     8.     d. 

45  10    8 
37  14    4 
73  12    5 
62    9  11 
30    5    8 

46  11  10 

£  s.  d. 
51  6  a 
44    7    6 

Queensland 

76    8    6 

Soath  Australia  ... 
Western  Anstraha 
Tasmania 

75  2  10 
71  14  6 
52    4    1 

Commonwealth . 
Xew  Zealand  

9  13    8 
6    14 

17  13  11 
33    6    9 

28  10    9 
59    4    2 

1 

47  14    1 
61    5    3 

55  17  4 
67    4  11 

Australasia  

9    8    0 

19  16    4 

34    0    2  !    49  18    4 

1 

57  15  11 

The  figures  in  the  subsequent  tables  relating  to  the  Public  Debt  differ 
slightly  from  those  shown  in  the  previous  pages,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
complete  details  of  the  Victorian  debt  on  the  30th  June,  1902,  are  not 
yet  available,  and  consequently  the  amount  shown  for  Victoria  repre- 
sents the  debt  on  the  30th  June,  1901,  as  shown  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Audit. 

Of  the  £215,312,777  which  constituted  the  debt  of  the  states  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  1901-2,  £207,013,151  i-epresented  funded  debt  raised 
either  as  debentures  or  as  funded  or  inscribed  stock,  and  £8,299,626- 
unfunded  or  floating  debt.  For  the  whole  of  Australasia,  the  total 
debt  of  £268,279,224  was  divided  into  £259,979,598  of  funded  debt 
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and  £8,299,626  of  unfunded  debt.     The  particulars  for  each  state  viD 
be  found  below  : — 


1 

Debentore 
Bonds. 

Inscribed 

and  Funded 

Stodc. 

state.                  Date. 

For 
Works. 

In  aid      '      '*'^■■ 
of  BeveinM^.' 

Mew  South  Waiee.. 
Victoria  

30  June,  1902 

30  June,  1901 
SO  June,  1902 
SO  June,  1902 
90  June,  1902 

31  Dec.,  1001 

•8,777,260 
20.206,796 
13,960,180 

9,351,500 
276.000 

8483,500 

57,881,109 
31,360,480 
24,888,t47 
17,071,545 
14,666.310 
5,962,886 

18,006,600 
1,186,000 

s,477.ai  •  n.nMB6 
250,000  1  sxflnjss 

<>ueenslMid    

^oath  Australia    .. 
Western  .Australia.. 
TiMmsnia    

581,000  i  mjaa^ar 

810,500  i    C^nMi 

lOttSM 

ftjOH^TS 

Commoiiwealtb . . 

56,774,225 
0,153,697 

151,288,926 
48,812,750 

4,191,600 

4.108.126  '  tlSJ31jm 

XewZoaland 

81  Mar.,  1002 

SS,906^4«7 

64,027,922 

196,0&1.676 

4a91,S0O  1     4,108.126     288271^291 

*  £1,^0  overdue. 


t  £6,600  orerdoe. 


The  relative  burthen  of  the  public  debt  of  the  various  states  is  not  to 
be  determined  only  by  comparing  the  gross  amounts  with  Uie  population, 
for  the  rate  of  interest  payable  must  also  be  taken  into  oonsideratioii. 
Thus  the  general  average  interest  payable  by  Western  Australia  is  3 '36 
per  cent,  while  South  Australia  jiays  3*75  per  cent.,  so  that  a  debt  of 
XI 00  in  the  former  is  not  more  burthensome  than  £89  1 2s.  Od.  in  the 
latter  state.  A  more  exact  basis  of  comparison  is  obtained  by  taking 
the  interest  liability,  which  is  shown  below.  The  interest  given  is  <m 
the  supposition  that  the  debt  is  outstanding  for  the  whole  of  the  year 
following  the  day  on  which  the  amounts  are  made  up.  The  whole  debt^ 
funded  and  unfunded,  has  been  included  : — 


SUto. 

Average  rate  of  Interest. 

amount  of  Intereik. 

Funded 
Debt 

Unfunded 
Debt. 

Total. 

Amount                   p^ 

New  South  Wales 

percent. 
3-56 

per  cent. :  per  cent. 
3-38         3-55 
3-71          3-50 

£            1  £    a    d. 
2,540,625         1  1R  10 

Victoria 

3-59 
3-70 
3-76 
3  36 
3-47 

1,923,013 

1,456.928 

1,024,060 

502,729 

315,026 

1  12    0 

Qneensland    

4-00 
3*50 

3-70 
3-75 
3-36 
3-47 

2  IT    1 

South  Australia    

2  16    2 

Western  Australia. 

2  11     T 

Tasoiania   

1  16    4 

Com  Dion  wealth 

3-60         3-40 

3-60 
3-76 

7.763,001 
1,992,743 

2    0    6 

New  Zealand 

3-76 

2  10    7 

Australasia  

3-63 

3-49 

3-63 

9,755.744 

2    2    3 

In  1884  the  nominal  rate  of  interest  on  New  South  Wales  loans  floated 
in  London  was  reduced  to  3^  per  cent,  at  which  rate  stock  to  the  amoant 
of  £29,326,200  and  Treasury  bills  for  £2,000,000  had  been  sold  to 
June,  1902.  This  example  was  not  followed  by  any  of  the  other  states 
an  ill  1888,  when  Queensland  successfully  floated  a  loan  of  £2,920,000 
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at  th«  reduced  rate  ;  and  in  1889  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Tasmania,. 
and  New  Zealand,  in  the  order  named,  were  suooessful  in  iecuing  Bto<^ 
at  a  similar  nominal  rate.  Through  the  pressure  of  the  financial  crisis^ 
the  nominal  rate  for  those  states  which  iasuad  in  1893  was  increased  to 
4  per  cent  £arly  in  the  following  year,  Jiowever,  South  Australia  and 
Tasmania  again  placed  loans  on  the  market  at  the  lower  rate.  New 
Zealand,  in  May,  1895,  was  the  first  colony  to  issue  a  3  per  cent,  loan 
— an  example  which  was  followed  by  New  South  Wales  in  October  of 
the  same  year,  and  by  all  the  states  since  that  date.  Tasmania,  however,, 
did  not  place  a  3  per  cent,  loan  in  London  till  1901,  but  local  inscribed 
stocks  had  been  previously  sold  at  the  rate  mentioned.  Below  will 
be  found  the  amount  of  the  total  debt  under  each  rate  of  interest.  For 
Victoria,  the  figures  refer  to  the  30th  June,  1901 ;  for  Tasmania,  to  the 
31 8t  December,  1901;  for  New  Zealand,  to  the  31st  March,  1902;  and 
for  all  the  other  states  to  the  30th  June,  1902  : — 


Rtttel     New 
of  In-     South 
tersBt.'   Wales. 


Vlctoriiui'^^ 


South 
Aus- 
tralia. 


We«t«ni 

AUB- 

tralia. 


TB8- 


Common- 
wealth. 


New 
Zealand. 


Austml- 


Funded  Debt. 


oeat.         £ 

KiL  1,650 

5  12,800 

6  M0,000 
•H  8,700  5,000,000 
4       11,065,44090,810,705 


8| 
3 
Total 


80,800,197 
14,285,072 


12,000,000 
8,325,'480 


66,108,85951,636,275 


21,884,800 

11,624,'484 

6,888,'608 


88,807,427 


588,900 
290,000 

16,862,400 

8,868,000 

5,g63.'745 


49,100 

78,6U0 

8,005,280 

4,464^ 

7,850,000 


»  •  •  « 

8,100 
100 

4,1»,600 

4,8b7,i07  65,859,118 

24,918  24,918 

780,910  42,503,900 


£ 

1,650 

549,800 

799,200 

5,077,800 

92,197,765 


56,000 
600,400 


£ 

1,660 
605,800 
1,406,600 


20,428,04514,942,810,9,095,785:207,018,151 


52,900'     5,180,20r» 

33,427,8521125,025,617 

849,000!       849,00(^ 

10,488,888'  76^297,466 

24,918 

8.082,957  50,536,857 

52,966,447259,979,598 


UxruKDED  Debt.    (Treaturif  BilUt  for  Work*  and  Dtfidendes  in  J^evenue.) 


NIL 

4 

8 

6,500 
1,181,500 
2,000,000 

2,3i6,'l26 

t 

750,000      581,000 
410,000;      .... 
275,000       .... 

•  ■  ■  • 

846,500 

a  «   •  • 

«  •  •  ■ 

6,600 

2,413,500 

8,259.500 

275,000 

2,346,126 

6,600 

2.412,600 

8,259,600 

275,600 

2,346,12G 

Total 

5,484,126,  1,485,000      581,000 

849,500 

.  •  • » 

«  ■    a  « 

8,299,626 

•  •   •  > 

8,299,02& 

TMal 
Debt 

71,692,485  58,071,275  80,338,427 

27,272,646 

14,942,810 

9,096,785 

215,812,777 

52,966,447 

268,279,224 

The  treasury  bills  of  New  Zealand  do  not  rightly  form  part  of  the 
public  debt,  and  such  of  these  as  were  outstanding  have  therefore  been 
excluded  from  the  foregoing  statement. 


Redemption  of  Loans. 
Loans  are  either  redeemed  or  renewed.      In  the  former  case,  the 
amount  of  the  obligations  of  the  state  to  its  public  creditors  is  reduced  ; 
in  the  latter  case,  the  liability  remains  the  same  or  is  only  slightly 
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altered.     'Repayments,  however,  are  chiefly  effected  under  the  head  of 
renewals,  the  amount  of  loans  redeemed  from  revenue — by  ninking  fund, 
annual  drawings,  or  directly  from  the  general  account — bein^  smalL 
•The  principle  of  extinguislimg  public  debt  by  the  operation  of  sinking 
funds  or  by  annual  drawings  ^oes  not  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  pablir 
debt  of  Australasia,  and  the  loans  affected  do  not  amount  to  a  lar]ge 
In  the  case  of  sinking  funds,  the  money  is  held  until  the  date  of 
tion ;  but  exactly  the  opposite  course  is  followed  where  annual  drawings 
are  provided,  for  in  such  cases  the  Government  retire  a  certain  amount 
of  their  debentures  yearly,  and  thus  effect  a  gradual  extinction  of  the 
loan.     As  already  explained,  all  the  states  have  sinking  funds  in  opera* 
tion,  the  amounts  to  the  credit  of  which  will  be  found  on  {Mge  1018. 
The  system  of  annual  drawings  has  been  adopted  to  a  very  limited  extent 
only  by  New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales,  and  Western  Australia  :  the 
only  loan  so  issued  by  New  South  Wales  has,  however,  been  redeemed. 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  small  amounts  of  perpetual  or 
interminable  stock,  all  the  Australasian  loans  are  i-edeemable  at  pre- 
scribed dates ;  hence  the  Crovemments  frequently  find  themselves  at  the 
jnercy  of  an  adverse  market  when  they  are  comj^elled  to  raise  a  loan  to 
pay  off  stock  falling  due.    Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  practica] 
steps    have    bt^en    taken   by   Victoria,    Queensland,   South   Anstialia» 
Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania  to  avoid  this  disability,  the  Govern- 
ments of  those  states,  in  their  late  issues,  having  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  option  of  redeeming  at  a  minimum  or  a  maximum  date,  or 
any  intervening  period,  on  giving  the  necessary  six  or  twelve  months' 
notice.     Canada  was  the  first  of  the  British  possessions  to  introduce 
this  principle. 

Datrs  op  Maturity. 

Australasian  loans  have  been  issued  for  fixed  periods,  and  the  amount 
maturing  in  each  year  is  given  in  the  following  statement.  No  com- 
bined action  is  taken  to  regulate  the  raising  of  loans,  each  state  acting; 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  its  Government,  regardless  of  the  financial 
condition  of  its  neighbours.  Tlie  placing  of  a  loan  on  the  London  market, 
•especially  if  it  be  for  a  large  amount,  generally  results  in  an  all  round 
fall  in  the  prices  of  Australasian  stocks,  and  subsequent  issues  of  other 
states  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  if  the  market  is  approached  before 
it  has  recovered  its  tone ;  in  fact,  the  states  have  in  this  respect  all 
the  evils  of  disintegration  and  all  the  liabilities  of  federation,  without 
any  of  the  advantages  which  federation  would  give.  The  evil  effects  of 
this  lack  of  consultation  between  the  Australian  Treasurers  wiH  be 
seen  from  the  table  on  the  opposite  page.  In  ten  years  only  of  the 
next  fifty  is  there  no  loan  to  be  renewed  or  to  be  paid  off,  and  the 
amounts  to  be  met  range  as  high  as  £31,323,199.  Happily,  the 
amounts  to  be  redeemed  during  the  next  decade  are  moderate,  and  the 
fact  of  heavy  obligations  requiring  to  be  met  in  any  remote  year  may 
prove  of  advantage,  as  it  will  simplify  negotiations  when  the  time  u 
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ripe  for  the  conve^rsion  of  Anstralasian  loans  into  one  conBolidated 
stock.  Only  one  colony — New  Zealand — is  at  present  systematically 
working  with  tliis  end  in  view,  but  so  far  it  has  treated  the  question 
from  a  provincial  standpoint  only.  The  principle  of  adopting  a  minimum 
and  a  maximum  date  for  repayment  has  been  so  recently  introduced 
that,  in  the  table  now  given,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  specially 
the  amounts  to  which  it  is  applicable,  the  period  of  redemption  in  each 
case  being  assumed  to  be  the  more  remote  date. 


South    iVlctartth 


Naw        Auitnl- 


Fi;!i>in>  I 

nn. 

O'er- 

£ 

^ 

£ 

X 

£ 

£ 

« 

i 

t 

1,SW 

1.860 

3,000,000 

iot.'SQO 

5T0|741 

MO.'lOI 

e3B,8ii 

IKK 

Loosjoo 

'ifcooo 

'it, KB 

ib3;tm 

1,748.994 

68,000 

^^67ioo^^ 

BASOf 

7,W.1,2B« 

1«W 

«»,80a 

ilmiss 

1,B70.». 

234!.1M 

HOT 

,KM,000 

(,o«6;oao 

i.m'.M 

233^31 1 

se:4i8 

B.OOsioK 

1,76B;80. 

«;eS3:7i8 

IMS 

^aeiliu 

1.000,000 

1,961,100 

343,816 

401>,4a8 

7,seo.s6» 

381.000 

MM,700 

116,483, 

&fii&.l» 

WIO 

4,883,700 

eo.soD 

88,800 

1,334,380 

20.SOS 
1.024.881 

J.OKM] 

493,324 

7,S38,0« 

85.000 

1.000 

7.MB,049 

ms 

4,oo6;ooo 

i,i«;5oo 

«,soo 

36.000 

M«,B60 
BOO.OOO 

6,069,450 
836,000 

4se,'3oa 

331,800 

tl,7Js;B0O 

»i.ooo 

11,783.800 

3,800 

1918 

9.B»,9eo 

l,3W,W0 

"ico 

8,834.080 
1.383,800 

12,700 

8,846,780 

i.s«s.eoo 

i»i» 

li.S2e,M. 

4,o6d'ooo 

1,47<,M0 
M.000 

14,300,600 
4,271,030 

14,300,600 
427^050 

iwo 

6,000,000 

338,300 

Bob^ooo 

8,836,801 

6.636,300 

170,  ISl 

600^000 

■«.'noD 

8S,00i 

«8!ooo 

igu 

7.7M.7W 

7.746,706 

7,748,785 

is,aw.uu 

ll,97!;8M 

I,Mi,MO 

81.W3.19B 

SI,SS3,10D 

m,iu 

*"'ioD 

iS2,SM 

222,336 

iws 

7,io7;000 

aai.wo 

87,800 

8,014,100 

8.014.100 

1K7 

»,soo,'ooo 

!.600,000 

200,000 

200,000 

eB.iw;302 

2«|86fl|302 

im 

£32^106 

3,70*  ,800 

4,237,»6 

4.ttr7.a96 

IMl 

i.8!e;ooo 

1,878,000 

o,esa>xi 

B,»ise,soo 

9;B«6,800 

im 

975;mo 

976.030 

BTJ.9S0 

lau 

afiiib'fioo 

l.MO^WI 

a.s8o,oDi> 

18,040.400 

19M 

i,6is,soo 

1,100.000 

S,fllS,S0O 

sloie^soo 

S.71»,800 

*,719,B0O 

i.719,800 

ma 

4,M«'.ua 

4,006.900 

11.087,867 

1M5 

2,000,000 

2,000,080 

8,032;b57 

10.032,967 

IWT 

i,4«e,«93 

4,493,893 

4.498.693 

1«U 

4MI*1S 

4.683,418 

4,583,418 

w» 

BM,'80a 

034,800 

934,800 

min- 

i,oo«sooo 

1,000,000 

1.000.000 

>ble. 

SM,8M 

SSS,8»0 

6S2,SM 

'p^V 

128,000 

t»,ooo 

289,400 

616,300 

CSt 

flwj 

S.I»,S7J 

W0.O00 

4JS.68S 

4,070.187 

4,070,in 

Total 

»M0B,36» 

SLflwim 

38,»07,1» 

».4!S.W6 

4,M2.SI0  9.0M.7BB 

e07,013,16l'6S,»eS,44- 

269.9TD.69S 

1024 
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Sonth 

Aus- 

timUa. 


Due 
Dates. 


Mew 
SoQth 
WalM. 


ViotorU. 


Queen 
lud. 


Weetern 

Aus- 

trnUa. 


'    r  ' 


I 


UirruxDiD  Dbr.    (Treatury  BOls/or  Works  and  Ikfieimticiu  in  Bt wemmw.} 


Over- 
due.. 
1902 
1908 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1900 
1910 
1911 
1912 

Aanval 
Dr»w- 
iagB... 


«,600 


2,000,000 
1,000,000 


2,477,e26 


Total    6,484,126 


TotAl  ! 

Debt    71,602,486 


£ 

986,000 
275,000 
26,000 
26,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 


1,486,000 


£ 


1,000 


682,900 


680,000 


531,000 


58,071,27589,888,427 


849,500 


27,272,546 


£        I 

«,S0O< 

086,000 

278,000 

841,000' 

2,657,900 

1,026,000! 

26,000 

26,000 

26,060 

25,000 

25,000 

666,000: 


2,477,626. 


2,417 


8,280^ai6i 


I  1  i 

14,042,810,9,006.786  216,818,7nj52.0M,447|90B,2»,a4 


Expenses  of  Negotiation. 

From  1855,  when  the  first  New  South  Wales  loan  was  plaoed  on  tlie 
London  market,  until  the  present  time,  the  Australasian  states  have 
obtained  from  the  same  source  a  large  proportion  of  the  money  whicfa 
thev  have  borrowed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  raised  locally,  and  in  Londoner 
but  small  sums  raised  in  states  other  than  those  incurring  the  debt 
have  been  included  with  the  London  flotations  : — 


state 

EUiiBed  bxmlly. 

Raised 
in  Londco. 

Total  Debt         "^tSoft 
Total  Dott. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
13,838,035 

£ 
57.7iU.450 

£          ' 
71.592.485           19-33 

Victoria  

Queenilfind , 

5,423,862      47,647,413 
4,689,080  ;    34,649,347 
4,045,745  !    23,226,800 
1,334,380       13.607.930 

53,071,275           10-»l 
39.338.427           11-92 

South  AuwtrftliAr ,.,--.-,....-- 

27,272,545           14*83 

Western  Australia    

14.942.310  ,          8-93 

Tasmania  

1,265,485 

7,830,250 
1A4.716.1IN) 

9,095,735           13-91 

Commonwealth 

30,596.587 

215,312,777  ,         14*21 

Now  Zealand 

6,354.721  '    46.611.726 

52.966,447           12-00 

231,327,916 

Australasia.' 

36,951,308 

268,279.224  .        13-77 

The  dependence  on  the  English  market  was  originally  due  to  lack  of 
local  capital ;  but  even  in  late  years,  when  buch  capital  has  been  fairly 
abundant,  the  Governments  have  still  turned  to  London,  and,  strange  to 
say,  have  offered  the  London  investor  a  higher  rate  than  that  at  which 
they  have  been  able  to  place  the  smaJl  loans  raised  locally. 

The  charges  incidental  to  the  floating  of  an  inscribed  stock  loan  in 
England  are  heavy.  The  chief  expense  is  the  stamp  duty  of  128.  6d.  per 
cent,  imposed  by  the  British  Government  on  inscribed  stock,  the  otiwr 
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charges  being  for semces  rendered.  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and 
New  Zealand  iaeue  their  stock  through  the- Bank  of  England;  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank  acts  for  Victoria  and  Western  Australia ; 
South  Australia  issues  its  loans  through  its  Agent-Genei*al  in  London  ; 
while  in  the  case  of  Tasmania  also  the  Agent-General  is  the  channel 
through  whom  the  loans  are  placed,  but  he.  has  the  assistance  of  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank. 

The  cost  of  negotiation  by  the  Bank  of  England  is  ^  per  cent,  com- 
mission; and  by  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  ^  per  cent 
Brokerage  costs  \  per  cent.  In  addition  to  these  charges  and  the  stamp 
duty  referred  to  above,  there  has  usually  to  be  added  4d.  or  5d.  per  £100 
for  incidental  expenses.  The  charges  annually  made  by  the  Bank  of 
England  for  the  inscription  and  management  of  stock  and  the  payment 
of  the  half-yearly  dividends  were  formerly  £600  per  million  for  the- 
first  ten  millions,  X550  for  the  next  five,  and  £500  per  million  for  all 
subsequent  amounts.  In  1895,  however,  these  rates  were  reduced  by 
£100  per  million  to  the  three  states  employing  the  Bank ;  while  from 
May,  1899,  all  amounts  raised  through  the  agency  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  oti  behalf  of  New  South  Wales,  are  charged  £200  per  million. 
The  charges  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  were  £500  per 
million  for  the  first  ten  millions,  £450  for  a  second  like  sum,  and  £400 
per  million  for  any  subsequent  amount  to  the  end  of  1897,  when  the 
Victorian  Government  arranged  with  the  Bank  to  reduce  its  rates  for 
inscription  of  stock  to  £250  per  million,  without  regard  to  the  tota) 
amount  inscribed. 

On  the  old  form  of  debenture  the  stamp  duty  imposed  is  2s.  6d^ 
per  cent.,  or  £1,250  per  million.  The  expenditure  per  £100  deben- 
tures or  inscribed  stock  floated  in  London  of  those  states  for  which 
information  is  obtainable  is  given  in  the  subjoined  table.  The  debenture^ 
loans  shown  are  some  of  the  la«t  issued.  It  aWU  be  seen  that  the  cost  of 
floating  inscribed  stock  loans  is  much  greater  than  that  under  the  deben- 
ture system,  but  the  extra  outlay  is  inappreciable  when  compared  with 
the  advantages  gained  : — 


State. 

.1 

Prinoipal. 

Expenses 

per £100 

liebenture 

and  Stock. 

Class  of  Stock. 

Rale  of 
Interest 

Amount. 

New  South  Wales 

1883 

1889 

1891 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1898-^ 

1901 

1902 

4 
3i 

H 
4 

3i 

3 

3 

3 

3 

£ 
2,000,000 
3,500,000 
4.600,000 
2,600,000 
832,000 
4,000,000 
1,600,000 
4,000,000 
3,000,000 

£  s.    d. 

'0  11     5 

1     7  10 

1    7    9 

1    8    0 

19    5 

1    7  10 

1    8    5 

•2  12    8 

•2. 12  11 

Debentuff^a, 
Inscribed. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

*  lAOlndinff  uAderwrNliiff  commfation. 


3  T 
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State. 


I 


Principal. 


Bate  of 
Interest. 


Amoont. 


£100 


and  Stock. 


otSboA. 


r 


Victoria 


\ 


( 


Queensland 


South  Australia. 


'xVVestem  Australia    ... 


- 


Tasmania 


i 


i 


New  Zealand 


1880 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1899 
1901 

1881 
1890 
1891 
1893 
1S95 
1896 
1900 
1901 

1883 
1889 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1894 
1896 
1897 
1899 
1900 

1891 
1892 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1898 
1900 
1900 

1886 
1889 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1901 

1895 
1899 
1901 


H 
34 

3i 
4 
3 
3 

4 

34 

34 

34 

34 

3 
3 
3 

4 
34 

34 

34 

34 
34 

3 
3 
3 
3 

4 
4 

4 

34 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

34 

4 

34 

34 

4 

34 
3 

3 
3 
3 


£ 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,107,000 
1,600,000 
3,000,000 

1,089,500 
2,264,734 
2,500,000 
1,182^400 
1,250,000 
1,500,000 
1,400,000 
1,374,213 

1,438,500 

1,317,800 

932,300 

125,000 

475.600 

200,000 

839,500 

500,000 

1,500.000 

1,000,000 

250,000 

400,000 

540,000 

750,000 

750.000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

880,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

600,000 

1,000,000 

750,000 

450,000 

1,500,000 
1.000,000 
1,000,000 


£  s.    d. 
0  17    94 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


2 
3 
3 


9 
0 
0 


2  11 
8    0 


0  15  9 
18  0 

1  8  2 

2  18  8 

1  11  7 

1  9  4 

2  15  0 
2  15  0 

0    9  0 

0  19  1 
112 


12    5 

1  0  11 

2  4    5 
2    7    7 


13  6 
1  3  7 
5  6 
3  7 
3  8 
3  7 
3  11 

1  3  11 

2  9    0 
2  12    3 


0  18  0 

1  3  6 
3  5 
3  8 


1    4   ,5 


2    2    8 
1  13    0 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Debentorea. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Debeatarer 
Inscribed. 

da 

do. 

da 

da 

da 

da 

da 

da 

da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
do. 
do. 
da 
da 
do. 

Debenturet. 
Inscribed. 

da 

da 

do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 


Against  several  loans  the  expenses  have  not  been  stated,  as  tbe 
information  has  not  been  published  by  the  state  interested.     The  high 
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rate  of  expenses  on  the  1893  Queensland  loan  is  accounted  for  partly 
by  the  fact  that  the  amount  was  underwritten  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent. 
The  latest  loans  issued  by  all  the  States  and  New  Zealand  have  also 
been  burdened  with  a  charge  for  underwriting. 

Quotations  of  Stock. 

In  another  chapter  the  growth  of  Australasian  indebtedness  on 
private  account  has  been  traced  over  a  period  of  about  thirty-one  years, 
and  it  has  been  shown  that  during  that  time  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
advances  made  to  the  various  State  Governments,  and  nearly  one  hundred 
and  eight  millions  of  private  advances,  have  been  obtained  in  Great 
Britain.  This  condition  of  dependence  on  external  capital  for  the 
development  of  the  country  has  on  more  tlian  one  occasion  proved  a 
great  danger  to  Australasia,  but  never  to  the  same  extent  as  during 
the  crisis  of  1892-93,  when  the  withdrawal  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  British  investor  caused  widespread  confusion  in  almost  every 
•department  of  industry,  and  intense  financial  unrest,  from  which  some 
of  the  states  have  not  yet  recovered,  although,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
appended  table,  Australasian  stocks  are  now  quoted  at  satisfactory  prices. 

The  quotations  for  Colonial  stocks  in  the  London  markets  at  the 
close  of  June,  1892,  1893,  1894,  and  1902  are  given  below,  the  price  in 
every  instance  being  "cum  dividend."  With  one  exception — India — 
the  quotations  are  for  loans  raised  on  the  security  of  the  local  revenues 
of  the  country  borrowing ;  in  the  case  of  India  tliere  is  an  Imperial 
guarantee.  This  advantage  has  also  been  extended  to  some  Canadian, 
Mauritius,  and  New  Zealand  loans,  but  these  are  not  quoted  in  the 
following  list.  In  passing,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  guarantee  of 
the  British  Crovernment  is  certainly  to  the  advantage  of  the  depi;n- 
dencies  to  which  it  has  been  extended,  as  in  addition  to  the  absolute 
security  afforded,  it  carries  the  right  of  trustees  in  the  United  Kingdom 
to  invest  trust  funds  in  the  stock — a  privilege  which  was  not  extended 
to  Australasian  securities  till  September,  1901 : — 


Coantry. 


Class  of  Stock. 


Soiling  Price,  "  cum  dividend.** 


Australasia — 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

QueeDsland 

South  Australia... 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  

Canada  

CapeCk>lony    

Natal 

India 


3^  per  cent. 
3i       do 


4 
4 

4 

4 
4 
3 

4 
4 
3 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Inscribed 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
Stocks 


m 

93 

m 

97 

88i 

971 

103i 

99 

104 

106 

103 

106{ 

103i 

104 

lOS 

103 

98i 

103 

104i 

104^ 

108} 

944 

96 

97 

106 

108 

112 

103 

lOB 

109 

97i 

9Si 

99J 

104 

103 

109 

1064 

112 

104i 

113 

102 

106 

118 

lOli 


leaS 
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In  order  to  make  the  compariaojoi  between  difiermt  stoeks  qeile  fan; 
other  things  than  bare  quotatioaB  on  a  given  dato^— cMefly  the 
interest  and  the  unexpired  currexkcy*  of  the  scrip — have  to  be 
sidered.  A  uniform  date  for  the  payment  ol  inteisai  om  loans  has  net 
been  adopted,  so  that  the  amount  of  interest  accrued  at  the  aboTe- 
quoted  dates  varies  with  each  loan ;  while  tha  date  on  which  the  loan  is> 
repayable  is  a  factor  not  to  be  neglected  in  estimating  the  price  ol  a 
stock.  The  return  obtained  by  investors  from  the  inscribed  stock  of  each 
colony  on  the  basis  of  previous  quotations^. allowing  for  interest  aocmed 
and  redemption  at  par  on  maturity,  is  given  below  : — 


Nominal 

roe  of 

Intereat. 

SeUiner 

Price, 

"ex 

divklend." 

rency. 

EffectiTe  aannal  Rate 
of  Interest  per  i£100  iinlii». 

Oonntiy. 

If  no  aitomuMse 

is  made  for 

redemption  at 

par  on 

Itaite 

if  Slock  » 
beUtiU 
datftol 

mmuuiij. 

^  cent. 

£          Years. 

£     s.     d.          £     B      d. 

June*  1892. 


AQstraUuBia — 
New  South  Wales 

Victoria    , 

Qneenaland 

South  Australia... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Canada    

Cape  Colony  

Natal    

India 


34 

34 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
3 


96*19 

32 

95-46 

31 

101-72 

32 

106-22 

44 

101-72 

42 

101*22 

16 

104-05 

37 

93-17 

46 

105*89 

31 

102-55 

34 

96^ 

56 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


13 
13 
19 
16 
19 
19 
17 

4 
16 
18 

2 


5 
HI 

O 

94 
5 

10 

8 

104 
35 

«4 


3  14 
3  16 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


19 
16 
19 
19 

17 
5 


I 


3  15 
3  IH 
3    2 


U 

14 

4 
S 
0 

14 

n 

44 

9 


June,  1893. 


Aiistralaflia— 

New  South  Wales. 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  itustralia. . . . 

Western  Australia. 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand ....... 

Canada    

Cape  Colony  

NaUl  

India    


34 

34 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
3 


92-33 

86-97 

97-25 
102-23 
102-25 

96-75 
104-06 

94-68 
107-90 
107-56 

97-92 


31 
30 
31 
43 
41 
15 
36 
45 
30 
33 
55 


3  16 

4  1 


3 
19 
19 

3 
17 

3 


4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3  14  104 

3  15  1| 

3  1  8i 


5i 

24 
1 

04 

6 

8 

10 


3  18 

^ 

4    4 

3* 

4    3 

74 

3  18  16 

3  18 

H 

4    6 

04 

3  17 

1 

3    4 

54 

3  13 

^ 

3  13 

91 

3    1 

04 
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1 

Nominal 

rate  of 

lotareat. 

8e!Un(t 

Prtoe, 

"ex 

dividend." 

Cur- 
renoj. 

Bfftectiv^Miiiiial  Bate 
^Interest  per  £100  aterling. 

Gooatvy. 

If  Doanowaoce 

ianuklefer 

redemption  at 

par  on 

maturity. 

Rate 

if  Stock  is 
held  tUl 
date  of 

viatority. 

^oent 

£ 

Yean. 

£     a.    d. 

£     '8.     d. 

June,  1894. 


^QstralaAia — 

New  South  WiOes,, 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia...., 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania    , 

New  Zealand , 

Canada    

Cape  CSolony  

Natal   

Jft4^fi\     


H 

.08-21 

30 

34 

»5-92 

29 

4 

102-26 

30 

4 

106-74 

42 

4 

106-25 

40 

4 

101-25 

14 

4 

108-45 

35 

3 

95-68 

44 

4 

111-91 

29 

4 

108-57 

32 

3 

98-68 

54 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


11 
13 
19 
16 
16 
19 
14 
3 
12 


3  14 
3    1 


lOf 

7J 
Oi 
5 

Oi 

H 

6 
21 

24 
5 

3 


3  12 
3  14 


4 
8 

3  18    64 
3  15  104 
15    4i 
18 


3 
3 


3  13 
3  3 
8  9 
3  12 
3    1 


9 

24 

8 

6 

9i 

44 


June,  1902. 


Australasia — 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Qeeeasland 

South  Australia . . . 

'Western  Australia 

Tasmania    

FKew/ZeaUnd 

Canada    

Cape  Oolony  

Natal   

India   


34 

103-22 

22 

34 

101-36 

34 

4 

10712 

22 

4 

105-61 

34 

4 

11012 

32 

4 

102  62 

6 

4 

112-44 

27 

3 

100-59 

36 

4 

105-78 

21 

4 

11711 

24 

3 

100-83 

46 

3    8  6 

3    9  8 

3  15  5 

3  16  6 

3  13  44 

3  18  8{ 

3  11  101 

3    0  1 

3  16  44 

3    9  0 

3    0  2 


3  4  94 
3  9  5 
3  12  7i 
3  15  8| 
3  11  54 
3  11  8 
'3    8    6 

2  19  111 

3  13  10} 
3  3  2| 
3    0    1 


The  figures  given  in  the  last  column  of  the  table  show  the  relative 
|M»itionB  of  the  various  stocks  quoted.  As  will  be  seen,  the  credit 
of  each  division  of  Australasia  was  somewhat  better  in  1894  than 
in  1892,  notwithstanding  the  financial  panic  which  occurred  betweea 
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those  dates.  In  1893  there  was  naturallj  a  heavy  fall,  as  cDinpazed 
with  the  preceding  year,  in  all  Australasian  securities  except  those  of 
New  Zealand  and  Western  Australia.  Victorian  stock  showed  the  largnt 
fall — which  was  only  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  panic 
originated  in  that  state,  and  Victorian  finances  generally  were  at  t 
low  ebb.  The  quotation  for  New  Zealand  stock  at  the  middle  of 
1893  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  year,  which  seemed  to  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  London  market  did  not  consider  the  intereBiB 
of  New  Zealand  to  be  bound  up  with  those  of  the  states  on  the  main- 
land. In  1895  a  great  improvement  took  place  in  the  prices  of  stock 
of  all  the  states,  and  the  rise  has  since  been  well  maintained.  To 
illustrate  the  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  colonial  securities,  the  rata 
obtained  during  1892,  1893,  1894,  and  1902  are  given  below  in  a 
simpler  form  than  in  the  preceding  table.  During  the  same  periods 
British  consols  were  selling  at  98^,  97,  99,  and  96^ : — 


Oountey. 
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Australasia — 
New  Soath  Wales 

Victoria  

Queensland 

Soath  Anstralia  .. 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania     , 

New  Zealand 

Canada 

Cape  Colony   

Natal     

India    , 


£  s.  d. 

3  U  2$ 

3  15  0 

3  19  1} 

3  16  4 

3  19  3 

3  19  0 


£8.    d.  .    £a    d.  I    £s.d. 


3  18    2i     3  12    4 

4  4    3i     8  14    8 


3    4  9| 

3    9  9 

4    3    71     3  18    6i     3  12  7i 

3  18  10       3  15  10};    3  15  ^ 

3  18    9i     3  15    4^     3  11  5^ 

4  6    Oi     3  IS    9       Z  II  9 


3  17 

11 

3  17 

1 

3  13 

2* 

1 

3    8   C 

3    5 

74 

3    4 

5i 

3    3 

1 
8 

2  19  111 

3  15 

li 

3  13 

2i 

3    9 

1 

5 

3  ISlOf 

3  18 

H 

3  13 

9f 

3  12 

«ii 

3  3  2r 

3    2 

9 

3    1 

OJ 

3    1 

4it 

3    0    I 

So  far,  only  the  return  yielded  to  the  investor  has  been  considered. 
The  following  table  shows  the  average  prices  obtained  by  the  Austral- 
asian Governments  for  some  of  their  last  issues,  and  the  quotations  for 
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the  same  stocks  in  June,  1902,  the  latter  prices  being,  of  course,  "ex 
dividend  " : — 


SUte. 


Date  of 
Negotiation. 


Rate 
percent. 


New  South  Wales 

Do 

Victoria 

Do     

Do     

Queensland    

Do  : 

Do  

Soath  Aastralia 

Do  

Do  

Do  

Western  Anstralia  

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Tasmania   

Do         

New  Zealand 

Do         

Do         


1895 

3 

1898 

3 

1901 

3 

1893 

4 

1899 

3 

1901 

3 

1897 

3 

1900 

3 

1900 

3 

1896 

3 

1897 

3 

1899 

3 

1900 

3 

1897 

3 

1898 

3 

1898 

3 

1900 

3 

1900 

34 

1895 

H 

1895 

3 

1895 

3 

1899 

3 

1901 

3 

Amount  of 
Issue. 


£ 

4,000,000 

1,500,000 

4,000,000 

2,107,000 

1,600,000 

3,000,000 

1,500,000 

1,400,000 

1,374,213 

839,500 

500,000 

1,500,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

880,000 

750,000 

450,000 

1,500,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 


Net  average 

price 

realised. 


Quotation, 
ex*dividend, 
June,  1902. 


£ 

£ 

9514 

95-33 

98-65 

95-33 

91-12 

0 

96-00 

101  13 

93*21 

• 

89-86 

0 

95-61 

93-59 

91-26 

• 

91-50 

* 

95-34 

94-09 

96-05 

9409 

92-67 

94-09 

90-81 

9409 

a3-45 

93-59 

94-76 

93-59 

91-96 

93-59 

89-66 

93-59 

97-39 

0 

98-30 

.  102-59 

• 

93-73 

95-33 

96-55 

95-33 

• 

*  No  quotation. 


Character  of  Stock  Issued. 

By  far  the  larger  pai-t  of  Australasian  loans  is  inscribed,  and  the 
outstanding  issues  under  the  debenture  system  are  being  converted 
into  inscribed  stock  as  quickly  as  circumstances  permit.  New  Zealand 
was  the  first  colony  to  introduce  inscription  in  1877,  in  which  year  was 
passed  the  Consolidated  Stock  Act,  a  measure  made  necessary  by  the 
abolition  of  the  Provincial  Councils.  Under  this  Act  the  liabilities  of 
the  various  provinces  were  merged  into  the  general  debt  of  the  colony  > 
and  under  the  same  Act  and  its  amendment  of  1884  the  Government 
has  worked  systematically  to  consolidate  the  debt  by  conversion 
and  inscription,  so  that  in  March,  1902,  the  whole  of  the  public 
liabilities  were  inscribed,  with  the  exception  of  £9,153,697  represented 
by  debentures.  The  Consolidated  Stock  Act  of  New  Zealand  was  assented 
to  in  December,  1877 ;  and  in  August  of  that  year  the  Imperial  Parliament 
passed  the  Colonial  Stock  Act,  which  provided  for  the  inscription  and 
tiHnsfer  of  Colonial  stock  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Certain 
Bteps  were  required  to  be  taken  before  a  colony  could  take  advantage  of 
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t lie  proviaioos  of  ihe  Imperial  Act.  As  okteMj  raeiUianed,  i^w 
passed  the  necessary  legislation  at  the  end  of  1877  ;  bat^othixtg  was 
done  by  the  'Other  states  until  1^2,  when  Victoria  and  -Cknttli  Avs- 
tmlia  paased  'Imicribed  Stoc^  Acts  ;  New.  South  Wales  and  QueenslaiBd 
passed  Hsimilar  legislation  in  the  following  year,  Western  Australia  in 
J884,  andlTasmania  in.l889.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a«gEadaal  change 
in  the  mode  of  floating  loans  for  public  purposes  has  been  going  on  sance 
1877,  and  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the  whole  debt  of  each 
state  will  be  represented  by  one  class  of  sto(^.  In  1879,  or  -two  yeazs 
after  passing  : the  Consolidated  Stock  Act, 'l7ew;Zealand  plaeed  on  tbe 
market  a  5  per  cent  loan  of  £5,000,000  at  ^97^  in  the  form  of  deben- 
tures, the  subscribers  having  the  option  up  to  iMarch,  1881 ,  of  exdumging 
for  4  per  cent,  inscribed  stock,  at  the  rate  of  £120  of  stock  for  each  XlOO 
of  debentures.  The  loan  was  succsrafiilly  floated,  and  within  the  stated 
period  £4,476,000  of  the  £5,000,t)00  debentures  were  exchanged  for 
£5,371,200  inscribed  stock  at  4  per  cent.  The  other  colonies  issued 
iusoribed  stock  loans  shortly  after  passing  the  respective  Acts. 

The  Imperial  **  Colonial  Stock  Act,  1877;*'  ss  previously  mentioned, 
provides  for  the  inscription  and  transfer  of  stock  raised  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  for  -stamp  duty  to  be  levied  thereon.  It  also  defines  the 
position  .of  the  British  Gt)vernment  as  regards  Colonial  indebtedness, 
and  provides  that  every  document  connected  with  stock  tfansactions 
shall  have  printed  upon  it  a  distinct  intimation  that  no  liability,  direct 
or  indirect,  is  incurred  by  the  British  Government  in  respect  of  such 
stock,  unless  the  loan  is  under  Imperial  guarantee. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Colonial  Stock  Act,  1900,  trustees  are 
empowered  to  invest  in  Australasian  securities  after  certain  conditions 
have  been  complied  with,  and  these  conditions  were  proclaimed  in  the 
London  Gazette  of  6  th  September,  1901. 

The  difference  between  registered  and  inscribed  stock  is  practicaUy 
small.  Transactions  under  the  former  head  are  confined  to  a  few  old 
funded  stock  loans.  Debentures  and  inscribed  stock  form  the  principal 
classes  of  securities,  and,  as  previously  pointed  out,  the  debenture  form 
is  rapidly  giving  way  to  inscription.  Debenture  coupons  are,  like 
ordinary  scrip,  negotiable  by  bearer,  and  are  liable  to  the  risk  of 
forgery.  By  inscription  the  possibilities  of  fraud  in  transfer  are  mini- 
mised, as  the  stock  is  inscribed  in  the  books  of  the  bank,  and  transfer- 
able therein  by  the  stock-holders  personally  or  by  their  attorneys, 
without  the  issue  of  certificates  of  stock.  In  the  ease  of  v^gistarsd 
stock,  certificates  are  issued  transferable  by  deed. 

The  practice  of  issuing  Treasury  bills,  either  in  anticipation  of  or  to  make 
ji^ood  deficiencies  in  revenue,  obtains  in  each  state,  and,  as  pvevioosly 
explained,  is  an  old-established  custom ;  but  Treasury  bills  have  been  made 
to  serve  another  purpose,  and  money  has  been  raised  by  their  sale  to 
meet  certain  obiigaticms  for  public  works.  This  is  an  innovation  which 
could  not  well  be  avoided  in  the  disturbed  markets  of  the  last  few  yean. 
The  bills  are  in  reality  ordinary  loans  with  short  currencies,  and  cany 
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^^necaUv  a  higher  imte  of  interest  tiian  inuesrof  tke  funded  debt.     The 

.  anaaiiifaotory  ststeof  Australasian  finance. does? not  a]low  of  the  absolute 

redamption  of  .these  -bilk  ;  conaeqnenily  they  will  either  have  to  be 

.'vanewed  or  .convstfted  .into  stook,  an  operation  .which  will  entail  an 

additional  expenditure  to  the  charges  of  first  negotiation.     The  New 

Zealand  Treasury  bills  are  issued  direct -by  the  Treasury  at  par,  and  the 

eacpenaes  of  n^gdifciation  are  small.      The  bills  are  usually  redeemed 

<laring  the  year  of  issue,  and  for  this  reason  they  have  not  been  included 

with. or  considered  as  rpart  of  the  public  debt  of  New  Zealand,  though 

in  the  >caae  <d  the*  other  states  Treasury  bills  have  been  so  included. 

Anatxalaaian  Treasury  bills  are  like  the  British  Treasury  bills  in  name 

only,  but  they  have  some  points  in  common  with'tbe  British  exchequer 

bills. 

GONVBBSION  AND   CONSOLIDATION  OF   LOANS. 

Conversion  and  consolidation  as  applied  to  loans  are  not  interchange- 
able terms,  but  represent  two  distinct  transactions  in  so  far  related  that 
without  conversion  consolidation  would  be  impracticable.  All  the 
states  are  systematically  converting  their  old  loans  into  inscribed 
^tock,  and  by  so  doing  they  are  taking  a  step  towards  consolidation. 
Since  the  Consolidated  Stock  Act  was  passed  in  1877,  New  Zealand 
has  been  engaged  in  converting  its  old  loans  into  inscribed  stock,  and 
consolidating  the  whole  debt  by  adopting  three  uniform  interest  rates  of 
4,  3^,  and  3  per  cent,  and  fixing  the  dates  of  maturity  at  1929,  1940,  and 
1945  respectively.  The  transactions  in  conversion  and  consolidation  in 
^ew  Zealand  from  1877  to  31st  March,  1901,  were  as  stated  below. 
In  addition  to  the  transactions  shown,  old  debentures  to  the  amount  of 
J&6,225,500  were  converted  into  short-dated  debentures  under  tlie  1884 
Consolidated  Stock  Act,  pending  subsequent  conversion  into  inscribed 
stock ;  of  these  short-dated  debentures,  J&4,257,700  have  since  been 
<»nverted  into  4  per  cent,  stock,  and  are  included  in  the  J£l  9,724,400 
shown  below.  The  amount  of  these  debentures  outstanding  on  31st 
March,  1901,  was  £1,967,800  :— 


Amount  of  Old 
DelMBtaraB 

Additional 
Capitftl  added  to 

Prineip&I 

by  Ooovemioji 

or  Ooneolldation. 

New  stock  Issued. 

Converted 
orBedcccned. 

Nominal  Rate  of 
Interest. 

Amonnt. 

Date  of  Maturity. 

:£ 

19,724,400 

5;780,550 

3,324,252 

£ 
1,800,902 
440.617 
40,058 

4  per  cent. 

H      » 
3        ,. 

£ 
21,325,302 
0.161,167 
3,373,810 

1929 
1940 
1045 

The  loading  of  the  .principal  by  conversion  appears  hearvy ;  but  New 
Zealand  was  saddled  with  a  number  of  small  loans,  much  after  the  type 
of  municipal  borrowings,  which  it  was  most  desirable  should  be  con- 
solidated without  delay,  and  some  sacrifice  was  made  to  accomplish  this ; 
besides,  the  compensation  obtained  in  a  lower  rate  of  interest  must  be 
set  against  the  increased  capital     The  annual  saving  in  interest  on  the 
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amount  converted  to  the  3l8t  March,  1901,  is  stated  as  X199,520,  ▼»., 
.£102,114  on  the  4  per  cent.,  £59,262  on  the  3}  per  cent.,  and  X3&144 
on  the  3  per  cent,  stock.  All  conversions  into  short-dated  debenluves 
took  place  at  par,  the  saving  in  interest  thereby  amounting  to  J&7,990 
annually,  in  addition  to  the  J&l  99,520  shown  abova  The  subject  of  the 
New  Zealand  conversion  is  a  large  one,  and  inquirers  should  consalt  the 
publications  of  the  Gk>verninent  of  that  colony,  which  give  details  that 
would  hardly  be  in  place  in  a  volume  such  as  this. 

In  Victoria  the  4  per  cent,  stock  floated  in  Melbourne  to  the  amoinii 
of  £2,089,613  has  been  converted  into  3  per  centb  stock,  with  the 
exception  of  £120,062  subsequently  redeemed.  The  saving  in  intereit 
by  the  conversion  is  £19,696. 

Late  Issues  of  Loans  and  Treasury  Bills. 

As   late  as    the  year  1890  the  states  could  borrow  in  Jjoodaa  on 
very  favourable  terms,  but  in  the  year  named  the  conditions  were  no 
longer  satisfactory.     This  change  had  for  its  immediate  cause  a  oooditioii 
of  things  not  of  Australasia's  own  creation,  the  Baring  failure  and  the 
Argentine  crisis  being  primarily  responsible  for  the  sU^page  of  Aii£- 
tralasian   credit ;   but  there  is   no   reasonable  ground   for  supposing 
that  if   the  Baring  failure  had  not  taken  place  the  London  markets 
would  have  been  much   longer  open  to  the  Australasian  states.     The 
Treasurers  of  the  various  provinces  were  entirely  unprepared  few  this 
revulsion  in  credit.     They  were  committed  to  engagements  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  works  which  they  could  not  terminate ;  contracts 
had  been  entered  into  for  large  sums  on  the  assumption  that  fands 
would  be  available  ;  besides  this,  no  preparations  had  been  made  to  meet 
debentures  falling  due  in  a  short  time.      The  sudden  stoppage  of  credit 
greatly  embarrassed    the   Governments,  and   most  of  the  states  bad 
recourse  to  treasury  bills  to  enable  them  to  adjust  their  finances  to 
the  altered  circumstances.     The  amounts  received  from  the  sale  of  tbefae 
bills  were  devotetl  to  meeting  loans  maturing,  and  providing  funds  for 
public  works  ali*eady  contracted   for.      Pressing  necessities  and   the 
improved  condition  of  the  London  market  encouraged  several  of  the 
states  during  1893  and  1894  to  place  ordinary  loan  issues,  whi<di  were 
successfully  negotiated ;  and  the  proceeds  of  these  loans  relieved  thf 
liabilities  on  matured  treasury  bills  and  current  obligations.     In  1895 
the  credit  of  the  Australasian  states  was  fully  re-established  in  London. 

New  South  Wale8,-^ln  1892  and  1893  the  Treasury  had  authority  to 
issue  i&3,000,000  of  4  per  cent,  funded  stock  at  a  minimum  price  of  par. 
Up  to  the  30th  June,  1902,  £2,549,350  had  been  disposed  of,  lea\'injr 
stock  to  the  amount  of  £450,650  yet  to  be  raised,  the  cost  of  the  insoe 
being  practically  nil. 

The  Loan  Acts  58  Vic.  No.  14,  59  Vic.  No.  6,  60  Vic.  Na  32,  61 
Vic.  No.  43,  62  Vic  No.  36.  and  63  Via  No.  42,  passed  in  1894,  1895, 
1896,  1897,  1898,  and  1899  respectively,  provided  for  the  establidunent 
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of  other    local    stocks.     The   stocks  under    the  first-mentioned    Act 

are  known  as  New  South  Wales  1924  stock  and  Funded  Stock,  the 

latter  rvLnning  pari  passu  with  the  stock  floated  under  56  Vic.  No.  1, 

the    amounts  outstanding  on    30th  June,  1902,  being  £198,065  and 

J&863,947  respectively ;  the  stocks  under  the  1895  Act  are  known  as 

l^ew  South  Wales  1925  Stock  and  Funded  Stock,  the  latter  also  being 

sabject  to  the  same  conditions  as  that  floated  under  56  Vic.  No.  1 

(Funded  Stock  Act  of  1892).     The  amounts  outstanding  on  the  30th 

June,  1902,  were  £222,255  and  £1,332,945  respectively.     The  stocks^ 

under  the  1896  Act  are  known  as  New  South  Wales  1927  Stock  and 

Funded  Stock,  and  are  subject  to  conditions  similar  to  those  imposed 

in  respect  of  the  issues  under  the  1894  and   1895  Acts.     Up  to  the 

30th  June,  1902,  sales  of  funded  stock  had  been  effected  to  the  extent  of 

£1,802,810.     The  rate  of  interest  on  the  stock  is  3  per  cent.,  and  tl>e 

date  of  maturity,  1912.     No  sales  of  the  1927  stock  have  yet  been 

effected.     The  stocks  under  the  1897  Act  are  known  as  New  South 

Wales   1928  Stock  and  Funded  Stock,  nnd  are  issued  under  the  same 

conditions  as  those  already  referred  to.     The  amount  of  Funded  Stock 

sold  to  30th  June,  1902,  was  £973,997,  the  rate  being  31  per  cent,  and 

the  date  of  maturity,  1912.     The  only  expense  attached  to  the  issues 

was  a   smaU   amount  for  brokerage.      Provision    has   been  made  for 

sinking  funds  to  liquidate  certain  portions  of  the  loans  expended  on 

works    of  an   unproductive    character.      With   regard   to   the   loans 

authorised  under  the  Loan  Acts  of  1897,  1898,  and  1899,  it  must  be 

mentioned  that  no  sales  have  yet  taken  place  under  these  Acts,  but  the 

annual  instalments  for  the  Sinking  Funds  have  been  appropriated  each 

year. 

The  Loan  Act  of  1899  gave  authority  for  the  local  issue  of  £500,000 
inscribed  stock  at  8  per  cent.,  and  maturing  in  1919,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  advances  to  settlers.  Of  this  stock,  £245,050  were  issued 
to  the  30th  June,  1902.  As  in  the  case  of  the  4  per  cent,  funded 
stock,  the  only  expense  in  connection  with  the  later  local  issues  of 
funded  and  inscribed  stock  was  a  small  amount  of  brokerage. 

In  October,  1 893,  an  inscribed  stock  loan  of  £2,500,000  was  floated 
in  London,  the  rate  of  interest  being  4  per  cent.,  and  the  currency  forty 
years.  The  minimum  price  was  fixed  at  98^,  and  the  average  price 
realised  was  £100  lis.  lO^d.  The  rate  paid  by  the  Government, 
allowing  for  redemption  at  par  on  maturity,  was  £4  3s.  O^d. ;  while 
the  return  to  investors  was  £4  Is.  8^d. 

During  1894  several  small  5  per  cent,  loans  matured,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  £832} 000.  In  September  of  that  year  a  3^  per  cent, 
covering  loan  was  successfully  issued,  the  average  price  realised  on  the 
gross  proceeds  being  £101  15s.,  which  is  reduced  to  £99  13s.  6d.  if 
allowance  be  made  for  accrued  interest  and  charges.  The  rate  paid  by 
the  Government  is  £3  10s.  lid.  per  cent,  and  the  interest  yielded  to 
investors,  £3  9s.  4^d.  The  loan  was  subscribed  over  five-fold,  the 
amount  tendered  being  £4,268,000. 
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In  October,  1^5,  an  inseribed  stock  loan  for  d^,000,000  was  flo«ted« 
the  rate '  of  interest  bein^  3  per  cent.,  and 'the  currency  fbrtj  jflMra. 
The  minimum  price  wbs  feed  at  94,  and  the  gross  proceeds  averaged 
J&96  18s.  3d.  The  next  flotation  on  the  London  mai^et  to6k  place  in 
January,  1898,  when  a  loan  of  XI, 500,000,  bearing  interest 'at  3  per 
eent.,  with  a  minimum  of  99,  was  successfully  floated,  the  gross  proceeds 
being  ^1,506,269.  The  actual  rate  paid  by  the  GoTemment  w«s 
J&3  ls.-6d.,  and  the  yield  to  investors,  allowing  for  redemption  at  par, 
was  £3  Os.  4^d. 

In  September,  1901,  stock  to^the  amount  of  X4,000;000  was  authorised 
to  be  •raised  for  the  purpose- of  resuming  wharfs  and  other  premiaeB  and 
aervices.  generaliy.  The  loan  was  negotiated  at  94,  the  nominal  rate 
being  3  per  cent.,  and  the  duo  date  1935.  The  actual  cost  to 
Government  was  £3  '9s.  p<*r  cent.,  while  the  yield  to  investors 
X3  58.  lOd.  In  May,  1902,  a  3  per  cent,  loan  of  X3,000,000 
placed  in  London  at  a  fixed  price  of  94^,  the  total  applications  beiiq^ 
.£35,420,000.  The  gross  proceeds  amounted  to  £2,835,000,  and  tlie 
net  proceeds  available  for  expenditure,  after  allowing  for  aecrved 
interest,  underwriting,  and  other  expenses,  were  £2,737,191,  or 
£90  188.  Ud.  per  £100.  The  actual  rate  per  cent,  payable  by  the 
€rovemment,  allowing  for  redemption  at  par  on  maturity,  is  £3  6s.  7d. 
per  £100,  and  the  yield  to  investors  £3  Os.  1  Jd. 

In  1895  authority  was  given  to  issue  treasury  bills  to  the  amount  of 
£1,174,700  to  cover  the  accumulated  deficiencies  in  revenue  on  ihe 
30th  June  of  that  year.  The  rate  of  interest  allowed  is  3  per  cent., 
and  a  sum  of  £150,000  is  set  aside  annually  for  the  repayment  of  the 
debt,  together  with  the  treasury  bills  issued  under  the  Act  of  1889. 

In  1899  the  London  market  was  practically  closed  to  the  Btate 
Oovernmeiit,  chiefly  on  account  of  ^he  South  African  war  :  and,  as 
money  was  urgently  required  t3  complete  existing  contracts,  and  to 
provide  for  urgent  works,  authority  was  obtained  under  Act  63  "Vic 
No.  46  for  the  issue  of  short  dated  Treasury  Bills  to  the  amount  of 
£4,000,000.  The  first  instalment,  viz.,  £1,000,000  at  4  per  cent,  was 
negotiated  in  liondon,  the  net  proceeds  realising  £99  12s.  per  £100 — 
the  cost  to  the  Government  being  £4  9s.  1  Ifd.,  and  the  yield  to  investors 
£4  6s.  0^.  The  second  instalment,  amounting  to  £500,000,  was  placed 
locally  at  3i  per  cent,  the  net  average  price  realised  being  100 '14  per 
£100.  The  actual  cost  to  the  Government  was  £3  lOs.  7|d.,  and 
the  yield  to  investors  £3  9s.  6d.  During  1900-1  three  instalments 
of  £500,000  each  at  3.V  per  cent,  were  sold  at  the  Treasury  in  Sydnev. 
The  net  averages  per''£100  were  9992,  9971,  and  99-37  respectively, 
and  the  corresponding  amounts  paid  by  the  Government  were 
£3  10s.  llfd.,  £3  lis.  9|d.,  and  £3  13s.  3id.,  the  yield  to  investow 
being  £3  10a.  S^^d.,  £3  lis.  4^.,  and  £3  128.  9d.  respectively.  The 
balance,  viz.,  £1,000,000,  was  floated  in  London  at  4  per  cent.,  the  net 
price  per  £100  being  98*63 — ^the  cost  to  Government,  £4  8s,  Id.,  and 
the  actual  yield  to  investors,  £4  6s.  Id.     During  1901  Treasury  bilk  to 
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tbe  amount  of  £755,179  were  iasuedto  ooTer  defioienoiea  in  reyenueto 
the  30tfa  June,  1902,  exclusive  of  the  debit  balano&of  the  Consolidated 
He  venue  Eund.  The  rate  allowed,  is  3  per  oe^,. and  the  hills  art? 
repayable  by  annual  inBtalments  of  J£l  00,000. 

Victories. — An  inscribed  stock  loan  ot  J62,107,000  was  floated  in 
XiOndon  in  October,  1893,  the  rate  of  interest  being  4  per  cent,  and! 
the  date  of  maturity  between  1911.  and  1926,  at  the  option  of  the 
Government  on  due  notice  being  given.  A  3  per  oent.  inscribed  stock 
loan  of  £1,600,000  was  floated  in  London  in  February,  1899^the 
minimum  price  fixed  being  J&95.  The  gross  proceeds  amounted  to 
£1,522,635,  and  the  net  proceeds  to  £1,491,355,  or  to  £93  48.  2d.  per 
£100.  The  date  of  maturity  is  from  1929  to  1949^  Four  per  cent. 
debentures  were  also  disposed  of  locally  from  March,  1893,  to  June,. 
1901*  to  the  amount  of  £746,795,  and  3  percent,  debentures,  amounting; 
to  £1,063,000,  had  been  sold  in  Melbourne  to  the  same  data 

During  1896  an  Act  was  passed  providing  for  the  conversion  of  the 
4  per  cent,  stocks  on  the  Melbourne  register  into  a  3  per  cent,  stock. 
Tbe  amount  of  4  per  cent,  stock  sold  from  January,  1895,  to  June, . 
1901,  waa  £249,130,  holders  of  which  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  conversion.  The  amount  of  new  3  per  cent,  stock  sold  under 
the  Conversion  Act  to  30th  June,  1901,  was  £2,290,482. 

In.  December,  1898,  an  Act  was  passed  providing  for  the  issue  of 
local  inscribed  stock  at  3  per  cent,  to  the  amount  of  £300,000,  and  on 
the  30th  June,  1901,  the  total  sales  a^nounted  to  £160,911:  Another 
Act  for  the  same  purpose-  beoame  law  in  November,  1899,  the  amount 
authorised  being  £500,000  at  3  per  cent.,. of  which  £204,951  had  been 
sold  to  30th  June,  1901. 

An  issue  of  4  per  cent,  treasury  bills  in  aid  of  revenue  to  the  amount 
of-  £1,250,000  was  authorised  in  1893  ;  in  1898,  however,  the  amount 
was  reduced  to  £250,000.  The  amount  sold  to  30th  June,  1901,  wat& 
£250,000. 

In  September,  1896,  authority  was  given  for  the  issue  of. £375^000. 
treasury  bills  for  public  works  and  services.  The  amount  sold  to  the 
30th  JunOy  1901,  was  £350,000,  bearing  interest  at  3j^  per  cent;,  and 
repayable  in  annual  instalments  of  £25,000  each.  The  total  amoimt  of* 
treasury  biUs  outstanding  under  this  Act.  on  the  30th  June,  1901,  was 
£275,000. 

A  further  issue  of  £1,000,000  treasury  bills  was  authorised  in 
December,  1898,  and,  to  the  30th,  June,  1901,  bills  to  the  amount'  of 
£410,000  were  sold  locally  at  3^  per  cent,  interest,  and  to  the  amount 
of  .£500,000  at  4  per  oent.  interest  in  London.  These  bills  have  been 
renewed  from  year  to  year,  and  the  total  amount  of  treasury  biUft 
outstanding  on  30th  June,  1901,  was  £1,435,000. 

On  the  22nd  March,  1901,  a  loan  of  £3,000,000  at  3  per  cent,  was 
floated  in  London  for  conversion  purposes,  the  price  being  fixed  iat>9d^. 
The  expenses  were  increased  by  a  charge  of  1^  per  cent,  for  under- 
'vritin^  and,  consequently,  the  net  proceeds  reaUsed  only  £89  1?8.  3d. 
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per  £100.  Debentures  to  the  amooat  of  £500,000  at  3  per  cent. 
•disposed  of  locally  on  the  21st  August,  1900,  realising  £96  10&  5d.  per 
£100,  and  a  further  instalment  of  £500,000,  sold  on  4th  June,  1901, 
realised  £96  8s.  Id.  per  £100.  Local  3  per  cent.  Inscribed  Stock, 
amounting  to  £86,833,  was  also  taken  up  during  1900-1,  at  par  or  a 
slight  premium. 

Queefisland,  in  January,  1893,  placed  a  3^  jjer  cent,  loan  of  £1,182,400 
on  the  London  market,  the  average  price  obtained  being  £88  14s.  O^dL 
The  charges  were  heavier  than  usual,  as  the  loan  was  underwritten  at 
the  rate  of  1  per  cent. 

In  June,  1895,  another  3^  per  cent,  loan  for  £1,250,000,  with  a 
currency  of  fifty  years,  was  placed  on  the  market.  The  gross  price 
obtained  was  £101  12s.  7d.,  and  deducting  accrued  interest  the  Govern- 
ment received  about  £100  Os.  2d.  In  addition,  stock  to  the  amoont 
of  £750,000  was  sold  locally,  the  net  proceeds  being  £743,750,  or 
£99  3&  4d.  per  £100. 

In  June,  1897,  a  3  per  cent  loan  for  £1,500,000,  repayable  in 
1947,  was  floated  in  London,  the  average  price  realised  being  £97  Is.  5d. 
Local  sales  of  3  per  cent,  stock  were  also  negotiated  during  the  year, 
the  total  issued  being  £124,480,  which  was  sold  at  the  average  price 
obtained  in  London. 

In  July,  1898,  an  amount  of  £100,000  at  3  per  cent,  was  sold  locally 
at  £97  Is.  5d.  per  £100,  and  in  December,  1899,  further  sales  to  the 
extent  of  £750,000,  also  at  3  per  cent.,  took  place  at  an  average  of  97. 
In  July,  1900,  loans  amounting  to  £150,000  at  3  per  cent.,  and 
£1,400,000  at  the  same  rate,  were  floated  in  Brisbane  and  London 
respectively,  the  average  prices  realised  being  £97  for  the  former  issue, 
and  £94  Os.  2d.  for  the  latter.  The  expenses  of  the  London  issue  were 
largely  increased  owing  to  an  underwriting  commission  of  1^  per  cent. 
In  1900,  further  sales  to  the  amount  of  £2,374,213  took  fdaoe, 
£1,000,000  of  which  bearing  interest  at  3^  per  cent,  were  sold  locally, 
and  the  balance,  which  carries  3  per  cent.,  in  London.  The  former  realised 
£99  76.  7Jd.  (net)  per  £100,  and  the  latter,  £88  12s.  4d  per  £100. 

Another  class  of  stock  was  authorised  in  1895,  viz..  Government 
Savings  Bank  Stock.  The  object  of  the  establishment  of  this  class  of 
security  was  to  enable  depositors  of  over  £200  to  earn  interest  on  such 
excess.  On  the  30th  June,  1902,  the  amount  outstanding  was 
£1,079,750,  of  which  £989,060  is  bearing  interest  at  3^  per  cent.,  and 
£90,690  at  3  per  cent. 

During  1893  three  issues  of  treasury  bills  were  placed  locally,  viz., 
£222,500  in  January,  £5,000  in  April,  and  £1 1,000  in  December.  The 
rate  of  interest  was  4  per  cent.,  and  the  bills  have  been  redeemed.  In 
January,  1894,  bills  to  the  amount  of  £1,000  were  also  disposed  of  locally, 
the  rate  being  the  same  as  for  the  previous  issues,  and  the  date  of 
redemption,  1903.  Bills  to  the  amount  of  £286,000,  which  were  issoed 
during  1897-8,  under  the  1893  Act,  have  been  purchased  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  Savings  Bank  Stock.     Under  the  Treasury  Bills  Act 
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of  1901,  authority  was  given  for  the  issue  of  bills  to  the  amount  of 
J&o3O,000  to  cover  deficiencies  in  revenue.  The  rate  of  interest  was 
fixed,  at  4  per  cent.,  and  the  due  date  is  1912.  The  total  amount 
realised,  less  expenses,  was  £535,119,  or  £100  19s.  5d.  per  £100. 

SofUh  Aiistralia, — In  1893  a  small  loan  of  £125,000,  being  portion  of 

the  1 890  loan  of  £1,532,900,  was  floated  in  London.    The  rate  of  interest 

is  3^  per  cent,  and  the  loan  is  redeemable  in  1939.     An  instalment 

of  t£e  £1,013,279  loan  of  1892  was  placed  in  Adelaide  in  February, 

1894.     The  amount  of  the  issue  was  £200,000,  the  price  realised  ])er 

J&IOO  being  £92.     The  rate  of  interest  is  3^  per  cent.     In  June,  1895, 

a  farther  issue  of  £311,000  was  floated  in  Adelaide.      In  February, 

1896,  a  loan  of  £839,500  was  issued  in  London,  bearing  interest  at  3 

per  cent.,  and  redeemable  in  1926.    The  net  proceeds,  after  allowing  for 

charges  and  accrued  interest,  amounted  to  £800,406,  or  £95  6s.  lOcf. 

per  cent.     In  May,  1897,  the  first  of  a  number  of  loans  under  the 

''Consolidated  8tock  Act"  was  floated  in  London, amounting  to  £500,000. 

Further  issues  took  place  in  Adelaide  for  £295,835  and  £606,800  ;  in 

London  and  Adelaide,  for  £1,500,000  ;  and  in  Adelaide,  for  £249,075. 

Of  the  last  issue,  £36,000  were  sold  at  par,  on  condition  of  being  placed 

on  the  London  Register,  while  the  balance  realised  £98  17s.  3d.  per 

cent.     The  first  issue  of  £500,000  was  sold   for  £94  78.   4d. ;   the 

£295,835  for  £99  18s.  8d.  ;   the  £606,800,  for  £98  3s.  9d. ;  and  the 

£1,500,000,  for  £94  17s.  lO^d.  per  cent.     The  total  issues  under  the 

'' Ck>nsolidated   Stock   Act'*   to  the   30th  June,   1902,  amounted   to 

£5,094,245.     All  these  loans  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent., 

and  mature  in  1916.     On  the  4th  April,  1900,  an  issue  of  £1,000,000 

at  3  per  cent,  was  floated  in  London,  being  part  of  the  loan  authorised 

under  the  "Public  Purposes  Loan  Act  of  1898,"  the  minimum  price 

being  fixed  at  94^.     The  net  proceeds,  after  allowing  for  charges, 

amounted  to  £92  38.  l^d.  per  £100.     During  1899-1900,  stock  to  the 

amount  of  £518,970  was  disposed  of  in  Adelaide,  the  net  price  realised 

being  £95  7s.  lid.,  while  in  1900-1,  further  local  sales,  amounting  to 

£384,325,  were  effected  at  an  average  price  of  £94  7s.  6|d.     These  issues 

bear  the  same  rate,  and  are  redeemable  on  the  same  date,  as  the  former 

Consolidated  Stock  I^oans.     During  1901-2,  a  small  parcel  of  £64,240 

was  sold  locally,  but  no  particulars  relating  to  the  flotation  are  yet  to  hand. 

In  June,  1892,  treasury  bills  were  issued  to  the  amount  of  £349,225 

with  interest  at  the  rate  of  £4  lis.  3d.  per  cent.,  and  payable  in  five 

years ;  and  in  March  and  July,  1893,  further  issues  of  £250,000  each 

were  made  bearing  the  same  rate ;  the  bills  have  all  been  redeemed. 

In  order  to  liquidate  the  debt  due  by  the  Northern  Territoiy  to  South 
Australia  proper,  authority  was  obtained  in  1901  to  issue  treasury  bills 
to  the  amount  of  £849,500  at  3^  per  cent.  The  whole  of  the  bills  were 
floated  at  par,  and,  with  the  exception  of  £200,000  sold  in  London, 
were  negotiated  locally. 

Western  Australia. — In  June,  1894,  a  loan  of  £540,000,  at  4  per 
cent.,  was  floated  in  London  at  a  minimum  of  102,  tbe  average  price 
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realiaed  b^ng^lOS  <>«.  Id.     In  May,  1895,  the  state  floated  a  3| 
cent  IcMrn  of  ^7^0,000^  having  a.  forty  yemaf  oanrency,  but 
fix>m  1915  on  turelve  month*'  notice  being  given.     The  mitiimin^ 
was  fixed  at  99,  and  the  aven^  obtained  wae  X103  la.  5d.,  or, 
aocmed -interest,  j£l 01  9s.  2d. 

In  May,  1896,  Western  AostraliRy  following  the  example  of  N( 
Zealand  and  New  South  Wales^  placed  on  ih»  market  a  3  per  oent. 
loan  for  JS750,000,  having  a  oonrencj  until  1935,  bat  redeemable  fnoan 
1915  on  twelve  monihs'  notice  being  given.  A  anking  fand  is  to  be 
established  in  connection  with  this  loan,  oommencing  three  yeaos 
flotation,  the  contribution  bmng  1  per  oent^  per  annmn.  Hie 
price  obtained  was  JBIOO  IGs.  8d:,  and  the  aocraed  interest  amomited 
to  about  78.  6d.,  so  that  the  Government  obtained  J&IOO  9iL  2d.  Tfais 
is  the  cheapest  loan  yet  ftbated  by  any  of  the  Australasian  state&. 

In  May,  1897,  an  issue  of  £1,000,000  was  floated  in  London,  tfa» 
minimum  price  being  fixed  at  95,  and  the  rate  ol  interest  3  per  centi 
The  loan  is  redeemable  in  1935,  and  the  net  proceeds  per  J&IOO,  after 
allowing  for  charges  and  accrued  interest,  amounted  to  £9Z  Ss.  lid. 

In  January,  1898,  an  issue  of  £1,000,000  was  placed  in.  Londoiv 
being  the  first  instalment  under  the  Goolgardie  Gold-fields  Water.Sii|^T 
Loan  Act,  the  minimum  price  being  fixed  at  £95,  and  the  rate  ol  interact 
3  per  cent.  For  this,  applications  to  the  amount  of  £2,891,251 
received.  The  loan  matures  in  1927,  and  the  net  proceeds 
£94  158.  3d.  per  £100. 

In  July,  1898,  a  further  issue  of  £1,000,000  was  floated  in  LondoD, 
being  the  second  instalment  under  the  Loans  Act  of  1896,  the  minimnm 
price  being  fixed  at  £94,  and  the  rate  of  interest  3  per  cent.  At  the 
public  tendering  only  £550,000  were  offered,  whidi  brought  an  avwafce 
price  of  £94  3s.  4d.  l^e  balance  was  sold  afterwards  at  the  raininrnm, 
which  brought  the  average  down  to  £94  Is.  lOd.  per  cent.  The  lean 
is  redeemable  in  1935,  and  the  net  proceeds  per  £100  amomited  to 
£91  19s.  4d. 

In  March,  1900,  another  issue  of  £1,000,000  was  floated  in  Lotiden, 
the  minimum  price  being  fixed  at  £934,  and  the  rate  of  interest  3  par 
cent.  The  amount  oflered  was  £1,570,000,  and  the  aven^  priee 
obtained  was  £93  12s.  9|d.  per  cent.,  while  the  net  proeeeds  per  £100:, 
after  deducting  accrued  interest  and  expenses,  came  to  £69  13s.  2d.  In 
November,  1900,  loans  to  the  amount  of  £880,000  were  negotiated, 
the  rate  of  interest  being  raised  to  3^  per  cent.  The  net  proeeeds  ptr 
£1 00  were  £96  8s.  3d.  and  the  rate  paid  by  tlie  Govemmeot,  allowing  for 
redemption  at  par  at  the  latest  date  of  maturity  (1935)  waa£3  13a.  8d., 
while  the  corresponding  yield  to  original  investon  wua  £3  lis. 

The  Govenunent  has  authority  to  issue  treasury  biUs,  but  there  were 
no  bills  outstanding  oo  the  30th  June,  1902. 

Tasmania,  in  March,  1893,  issued  a  3|<per  cent,  lean  of  £800,000, 
which  was  part  of  the  £2,100,000  authorised  in  Deoember,  1892.  Hie 
loan  was  only  a  partial  suooeas,  £600,000  bdi^  taken  up  and  the  balaaee 
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withdra^wn.  The  average  price  realised  per  £100  was  £d2  2s.  2d.  Tn 
1894  a  loan  of  £1,000,000  was  negotiated  in  London,  the  rate  of  interest 
being  4  per  cent.,  and  the  date  of  maturity  between  1920  and  1940,  at 
the  option  of  the  Government  on  12  months'  notice  being  given.  The 
average  amount  realised  per  £100  was  £101  4s.  3d.  In  February, 
1895,  a  3^  per  cent,  loan  of  £750,000  was  floated,  redeemable  in  1940, 
or  from  1920  on  12  months'  notice  being  given.  The  price  realised 
was  X98  68.  Id.  In  1901,  stock  to  the  amount  of  £450,000  was  sold  in 
London,  being  the  first  3  per  cent,  loan  placed  in  London.  The  amount 
realised  averaged  92  per  £100,  but  no  other  particulars  are  available. 

In  1 895  authority  was  given  for  the  issue  of  £250,000  "  local  inscribed 
stock  "  to  cover  deficiencies  in  revenue,  and  in  1896  and  1897  further 
.sums  of  £250,000  in  each  year,  and  a  sum  of  £100,000  in  1898,  were 
authorised.     Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Appropriation  Act  of  1899  the 
whole  of  the  local  inscribed  stock  hitherto  raised   in   the   state   was 
placed  in  the  Treasury  books  to  an  account  for  stock  raised  temporarily 
in  aid  of  Consolidated  Revenue  ;  but  as  the  amount  raised  was  far  in 
excess  of  revenue  requirements,  and  was  largely  being  used  to  meet 
expenditure  on  loans  and  public  works  accounts,  which  had  not  other- 
wise been  provided  for,  a  transfer  of  the  whole  of  the  local  inscribed 
stock  then  issued,  and  maturing  subsequently  to  the  year  1900,  was 
effected  by  that  enactment,  and  was  marked  as  an  addition  to  the  funded 
debt  of  the  state.     The  amount  so  treated  was  £510,747,  leaving  a 
!«um  outstanding  on  the  31st  December,  1899,  of  £91,727,  which  has 
been  duly  paid  off. 

Local  inscribed  stock  for  general  purposes  was  sold  during  1900  to 
the  amount  of  £270,258,  the  rate  of  interest  being  3  per  cent.,  while 
during  1901,  £136,000  was  sold  at  3  per  cent.,  £25,000  at  3Jper  cent., 
and  £252,000  at  3^  per  cent. 

During  1894,  treasury  bills  to  the  au^ount  of  £96,900  were  negotiated, 
in  the  state,  viz.,  £40,500  at  4  per  cent,  and  £56,400  at  4  J  per  cent., 
the  bills   having  a  currency  until  1899  and   1900  respectively.     The 
total  amount  of  treasury  bills  floated  was  £215,000,  and  they  have 
been  all  redeemed. 

JTew  Zealand. — Under  the  amending  Consolidation  Act  of  1884,  short- 
dated  debentures  are  issued  pending  the  sale  of  inscribed  stock  under  the 
Act  of  1877.    In  May,  1895,  New  Zealand  placed  a  loan  for  £1,500,000 
on  the  market.     With  the  exception  of  some  New  South  Wales  treasury 
bills,  this  was  the  flrst  3  per  cent,  loan  floated  by  any  of  the  Australasian 
colonies.     The  loan  has  a  currency  of  fifty  years,  and  the  minimum  price 
was  fixed  at  90.    The  average  gross  price  obtained  was  £94  8s.  9d.,  so  that, 
after  deducting  accrued  interest,  the  Government  obtained  £93  14s.  6d. 
In  February,  1899,  a  further  issue  of  £1,000,000  was  placed  in 
Ix)ndon,  the  minimum  price  being  fixed  at  £96,  and  tlie  rate  of  interest 
3  per  cent.     For  this  stock  applications  to  the  amount  of  £3,027,500 
were  received.     The  loan  is  redeemable  in  1945,  and  the  avera^te  price 
secured  was  £96  lis.  per  cent.     This  was  the  last  flotation  in  London 

3  u 
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till  November,  1901,  when  a  loan  of  £1,000,000  was  floated  at  3  per 
cent.  The  price  of  issue  was  £94  per  £100,  and  the  loon  was  under- 
written at  a  fee  of  £1  per  cent  No  further  particulars  are  yet  aTaO- 
-able.  Debentures  and  stocks  have  been  sold  locally,  £500,000  boag 
disposed  of  in  1900-1,  beaiing  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  and  £250,0011 
in  1901-2  at  the  same  rate  of  interest 

The  amount  of  treasury  bills  outstanding  on  the  3l8t  March,  1901, 
was  £700,000 ;  the  issue  during  the  ensuing  twelve  months  amoanM 
to  £1,380,000,  while  bills  representing  £1,380,000  were  paid  o€;  kavn^ 
the  amount  outotanding  on  the  31st  March,  1902,  at  £700,000.  As, 
however,  allowance  is  made  for  thdto  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
when  carrying  forward  the  balance  of  the  Revenue  Account^  the  Uahthty 
is  practically  wiped  out 

The  particulars  of  the  latest  issues  of  the  Funded  Debts 
in  London  for  which  particulars  are  available  are  as  follows  :- 


state. 


Year 

of 
lastie. 

Tear 

of  Matu- 
rity. 

NomiDal— 

Net  Proceeds, 

hamdtmign 

and  accrued 

latereet. 

Inter- 
ert. 

Amoant 
of  Loan. 

Total 

P*r 

cent. 

pakl^ 


Nominal 


on  net 
rTOceeoa.  i  a» 


llew  South  Walea.. 

»•  •  • 

»» 

»» 

»» 

•t              •  • 
Tktoria 

f»     

»     

%t     .-••...... 

Queensland 

t»  

»•  ...... 

«i  

t*  ...... 

JSouth  Australia  . . 

»» 

ft 

-»»  .  • 

»» 

»f  • . 

Western  Australia 

»t  .  • 

»»  •  • 

»t  •  • 

t» 

•1  •  • 

t» 

f»               •  • 
Tasmania 

»»         •• 

NewZealand   

»»     .... 
»»     ... 


188S 

1894 
1895 
1808 
19D1 
1902 
1692 
1SU3 
1899 
1901 
1893 
1806 
1806 
1900 
1900 
1890-4 
1892-4 
1896 
1897 
1890 
1900 
1892 
1804 
1806 
1806 
1807 
1898 
1898 
1900 
1900 
1898 
1896 
1001 
1895 
1899 
1901 


1983 
1018 
1936 
19S6 
1936 

192i-96 
1911-26 
1926-49 
1926-49 
1930 
1946 
1947 
1960 
1947 
1939 
1939 
1926 
1916 
1916 
.  1916 
1911^1 
1911-^1 
1915-35 
1916-36 
1916-^ 

1927 
1915-36 
1915-35 
1920-35 
1920-40 
1920-40 


1945 
1945 


per 

cent. 

4 

8i 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8* 

4 
3 
3 

^ 

3 
8 
8 

3 
8 
8 
8 

4 
4 

»i 
3 

3 

3 
8 
3 

Si 

4 

^ 
3 

3 

8 

8 


£ 

2,500,000 

832,000 

4,000,000 

1,500,000 

4.000,000 

3,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,107,0Of> 

1,600.000 

3,000,000 

1,182,400 

1,250,000 

1,600,000 

1,400,000 

1,374,213 

1,63^,900 

513,200 

839,500 

600,000 

1,600,000 

1,000,000 

400,000 

640.000 

750,000 

750,000 

1,000,000 

1.000,000 

1,000,000 

1,0*0,000 

880,000 

1,000.000 

750,000 

450,000 

1,500,000 

1.000,000 

1,000,000 


£ 

2,440,649 

829,551 

3,804,573 

1,479,746 

3,644,918 

2,727,191 

1,810,608 

1,990,733 

1,491,866 

2,606,«»75 

1,014,162 

1,230.274 

1,434,122 

1,277,600 

1,217,790 

1,417,457 

497,062 

800,406 

480,246 

1,8M,0(M 

908,125 

898,211 

644,964 

760,034 

744,642 

934,466 

947,610 

919,648 

896.668 

848.426 

904,912 

737,306 


1,804,117 
•983,375 


£ 

97*62 
90-70 
96  14 
96*66 
91  12 
PO-91 
90-63 
94-91 
98*21 
89-80 
85-77 
96-42 
96-61 
91-26 
88-61 
92-47 
96*85 
96-34 
96-06 
92-67 
90-81 
96-30 
100-92 
101*46 
90*27 
93  45 
94*76 
91*96 
89-66 
96*41 
9»-49 
96-31 

•  •  •  • 

92*94 
08-34 


£  a.  d. 
4  2^ 
3  10  10 
3  3 
8  1 
8  6 
8  6 

3  18 

4  5 
8  4 

3  7 

4  2 
3  11 
8  3 
3  6 
3  8 
3  16 
3  12  11 
3  8  5 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
8 
8 
3 


2 

4 

6 
0 

li 

4 

4 
9 

n 

3 


6  ^ 

51 


2 
0 
9 
0  I0| 

4  8i 
3  4 

5  8 
7  5 

3  12  7 

4  1  24 
3  11  10 


£  ■.  d. 

4  s  •! 

3  !•  11 
'  8  4  Si 

I  a  1  c' 

3  9  • 

3  8  7 
8  19  ^ 

4  8* 
3  5  7 

3  8  3 

4  4  4* 
8  U  Ui 
3  3  7i 
3  7 

5  9 
3  17 
8  0 
8  4 
3  5 
3  10 

3  14 

4  2 
4  • 
3  9 
8  1 
3  6 
8  5 
8  7 
3  9  6 

3  11  • 

4  I 
3  IS 


0 

H 

4i 

1 

^ 

& 

•I 

s 

8 


3 
O 


8  6  0| 
3  4  9 


3  5  if 
3  9  f 


*  At*proximate. 
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The  treasury  bills  outstanding  on  the  30th  June,  1902,  were  issued 
to  cover  deficiencies  in  revenue,  with  the  exception  of  X3,006,500  in 
New  South  Wales,  of  which  a  sum  of  £6,500  is  overdue,  and  £1,185,000 
in  Victoria.  The  expenses  incurred  in  these  issues  were  practically  nil 
— except  for  the  flotations  by  New  South  Wales  in  London,  the  usual 
charges  being  made  for  brokerage,  commission,  and  stamp  duty — as  the 
bills  were  sold  at  par,  or  a  very  small  discount^  and  in  some  cases  even 
At  a  premiam.  Particulars  of  the  cost  of  treasury  bills  negotiated  prior 
to  1896  will  be  found  in  previous  editions  of  this  work. 


Expenditure  from  Loans. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  the  chief  points  dwelt  upon  have  been  the 
amount  of  the  public  indebtedness  and  the  credit  enjoyed  by  each 
jitate  as  tested  by  the  selling  price  of  its  loans.  Before  closing  this 
chapter  it  would  be  well  to  consider  for  what  purpose  the  debts  were 
incurred.  The  services  u)>on  which  the  proceeds  of  the  public  loans  were 
•expended  are  various,  but  the  bulk  of  the  expenditure  may  be  placed  to  the 
nocount  of  the  construction  of  railways,  water  supply  and  sewerage,  and 
electric  telegraphs.  In  the  early  stages  of  Australasian  borrowing  the 
expenditure  was  moderate^  loans  being  difficult  to  raise  and  interest  high ; 
but  latterly,  as  the  conditions  under  which  loans  coiild  be  contracted 
became  favourable,  especially  since  1881,  few  of  the  states  have  set 
any  bounds  to  their  requirements.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the  old 
experience — the  opportunity  engendered  the  desire,  and  the  open  purses 
of  the  investors  tempted  the  states  to  undue  borrowing  and  lavish 
expenditure.  W^hat  is  termed  a  ^  vigorous  public  works  policy"  was 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  works  were  pressed  forward  which  under  other 
circumstances  would  either  not  have  been  undertaken,  or  have  been  held 
back  until  the  growth  of  population  warranted  their  construction.  The 
plethora  of  money  has  been  harmful  in  many  ways,  the  most  apparent 
being  the  construction  of  not  a  few  branch  railways,  in  outlying  and 
«parsely*8ettled  districts,  which  do  not  pay  even  their  working  expenses. 
But  when  every  allowance  is  made  for  unwise  or  improvident  expenditure^ 
it  will  be  found  that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  loans  has 
been  well  expended.  In  some  instances  it  will  be  years,  taking  a  most 
hopeful  view  of  the  situation,  before  many  of  the  revenue-producing 
works  will  yield  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  working  expenses  and  interest ; 
nevertheless,  a  practical  consideration  of  the  conditions  which  surround 
Australasian  settlement  will  demonstrate  that  in  some  instances  the 
construction  of  these  works  was  justifiable,  for  apart  from  the  con- 
sideration that  they  will  ultimately  be  self-supporting,  they  have  ed  ready 
materially  assisted  in  developing  the  country's  resources,  and  have 
largely  enhanced  the  value  of  the  public  estate.  Whether  their  cost 
in  all  cases  should  have  been  charged  against  the  loans  account  i$  a 
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different  matter,  seeing  that  the  rents  obtained  from  public  laodis, 
and  proceeds  of  sales,  invariably  go  into  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
states. 

The  following  statement  gives,  nnder  a  convenient  claadfiGatioiiy  tlw 
loan  expenditure  of  each  state  dnring  1901-2 : — 


Stote. 


Year  ended. 


Amoant  epent  on  World  jfddfng  direct    | 
BcTenue. 


BidlwajB. 


tSS^   I     Tele-     :    ToteL 


I 


New  South  Wales .. 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia 


I 


SO  June.  1902  |  2,248,672  486.S05 

90  June,  1902       461,824  '  88,902 

30  June,  1902,     751,461  '  7,462 

90  June,  1902  I     118,674  '  212,506 

Western  Austrslia./  80  June,  1902  j    578,085  •  781,969 

'Htsmania   '  31  Dec,  1901 1      80,948'     


I 


£       £       £ 
80,287  '  2,700,164  S,l«9,0«8 

8,910    554.686 
17,561  '  776,464 1  886,225 
12,466  '   843,696 

'  1,810.074 

11,520         92,468 


iaci.«8» 


I 


Conuuonwealth. 
New  Zealand 


'4,235.564    1.587.064 


31  Mar.,  1902    1,838,911         15,825 


84,724     5,847,842 


8,506,788      ft.44Xl» 


81,720  .  1,880,906  1 1,008,087      S^SM^BSS 


Australasia 5,569,406    1,642,880 


116,458  !  7.228,387 


6,400,726     12.n8^0aB 


The  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth  states  during  1901-2  from 
funds  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  loans  was  £9,443,130.  Of  this 
amount,  the  sum  of  £5,847,342  was  spent  on  services  directly  revenut^ 
producing,  and  the  remainder  was  chiefly  devoted  to  works  such  as  the 
construction  of  roads  and  bridges,  the  improvement  of  harbours  and 
rivers,  and  the  erection  of  lighthouses,  schools,  and  public  buildings,  less 
obviously  a  proper  charge  against  loan  votes.  The  loan  expenditure 
of  the  six  Commonwealth  states  and  New  Zealand  during  1901-2  waj^ 
£12,728,062,  of  which  amount  £7,228,337  was  spent  on  works  directly 
revenue-producing. 

In  most  of  the  states  the  expenditure  from  loans  was  greatly 
reduced  during  the  years  1893  to  1896.  In  some  cases  this  was  to 
1)6  attributed  to  a  settled  policy  of  retrenchment ;  but  in  others,  the 
difficulty  of  raising  a  loan  in  London  affords  a  more  probable  expla* 
nation.  The  expenditure,  however,  since  1897-8,  shows  a  tendency  to 
increase,  the  figures  for  the  last  financial  year  being  largely  in  exceis  of 
the  previous  five  years  in  the  states  of  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Zealand.  The  expenditure  was  chiefly  on  account  of  revenue- 
producing  works ;  and  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand  and  Queensland 
large  advances  trom  loans   were  also  made  to  local   bodies.       The 
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expenditure  of  each  state  during  the  last  &ye  years  is  given  in  the 
following  table : — 


state. 

1897-8. 

1808-9. 

1809>1900. 

1900-1. 

1001-2. 

:Xew  South  Wales 

"Victoria    

£ 

1,653,143 

462,094 

937,066 

495,193 

1,896,145 

79,602 

£ 
2,025,944 

775,841 
1,054,787 

581,577 
1,032,690 

130,257 

£ 

2,400,943 

1,033,588 

1,182,668 

602,650 

878,329 

176,267 

£ 
2,788,120 

939,890 
1,212,020 

422,343 
1,495,292 

283,537 

• 

£ 
4,938,212 
889.331 

Queenaland 

1,161,689 
566.081 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Taamania 

1,545,823 
341,994 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  

5,523,243 
1,428,502 

5,601,096 
1,836,863 

6,274,435 
2,051,899 

7,141,202 
2,246,221 

9,443,130 
3,284,932 

Australasia  

6,951,745 

7,437,959  |  8,326,334 

9,387,423  12,728,062 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  proceeds  of  loans  from  the  commence- 
ment of  borrowing  to  the  end  of  the  financial  year  1901-2  for  the  six 
Commonwealth  states  was  £206,118,355,  and  for  the  whole  of  Austra- 
lasia X257,702,272.  Of  these  sums,  £161,158,989,  or  over  three-fourths, 
was  spent  by  the  Commonwealth  states,  and  £181,278,705,  or  nearly 
three-fourths,  by  the  six  states  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  the 
<x>nati4[ction  of  railways,  water  supply  and  sewerage  works,  and  electric 
telegraphs;  and  the  balance  was  expended  on  services  which,  though  non- 
productive, were  claimed  by  their  proposers  as  being  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  national  development.  The  expenditure  on  defence  and  the 
payments  made  to  meet  deficiency  in  revenue  are  the  exceptions  to  the  rule 
which  has  governed  the  expenditure  of  the  proceeds  of  loan  issues.  The 
expenditure  to  cover  deficiency  in  revenue  has  not  been  large,  and  is 
looked  upon  as  but  a  temporary  charge  on  the  loan  funds ;  while  the 
expenditure  on  defence  has  l^n  extremely  small  in  all  the  states 
except  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand.  The  following  table  shows 
the  total  loan  expenditure  of  each  province  up  to  the  close  of  the  last 
financial  year : — 


ExpenditTure 
to— 

Amount  spent  on  works  yielding  direct 
Revenue. 

Other 
Works 

and 
Services. 

state. 

Railways. 

Water 

Supply 

and 

■Sewerage. 

Electric 

Tele- 
graphs. 

Total. 

Tota' 

27.  S.  Wnlee   .... 

Victoria 

Queensland    .... 
^mith  Australia.. 
West'm  Aostralia 
Tasmania    

80  June,  1902 
80  June,  1902 

50  June,  1902 
ao  June,  1902 
80  June,  1902 

51  Dee.,  1901 

45,414,488 
87,740.161 
22,692,617 
13,460,880 
7,647,949 
3,997,878 

£     ;     £ 

10,865,088  1,294,887 

8,569.618         8,866 

358,389  1,084,578 

6,051,646      992,214 

2,829,365      269,308 

141,717 

67.074,408 
46,818.045 
28,985,684 
19.494,740 
10,146,622 
4,189,690 

£ 

15,206,841 
4,202,848 

11,460,980 
6.8(XI,068 
3,324,412 
4,455,782 

£ 
72,280,749 
50,520,888 
85,465,514 
26,794,796 
13,471,034 
8,595,872 

Commonwealth 

180.743,968 
18,601.967 

26,678,966  '3.741.070 

161,158,989 
20,119,716 

44,959,866 
81,464.201 

206,118,355 

New  Zealand 

81  Mar.,  1902 

679,862 

987,887 

61,583,917 

Australasia .... 

149,246,980 

27.353,818  4.678.057 

181,278,706 

76,428,567 

267,702,272 
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In  the  New  Zealand  returns,  old  provincial  debts  oontractecl  |»ior  to 
1876,  amounting  to  £11,535,469,  have  been  included  under  the  hmd 
**  Other  works  and  services,"  as  there  is  no  available  record  o£  the- 
services  upon  which  the  loans  of  the  old  Provincial  Governments  were- 
expended,  except  where,  such  was  for  the  construction  of  nulways. 
The  figures  given  for  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia^  Western 
Australia,  and  Tasmania  under  the  head  of  '*  BaDways "  iiidude  lean 
expenditure  on  State  tramways,  but^  except  in  the  case  of  the  first- 
mentioned  state)  the  amount  thus  expended  ia  unimportant^  as  this 
service  in  the  other  states  is  generally  in  the  hands  of  mnnictpsl 
authorities  or  private  companies.  The  Oovemments  of  New  South 
Wales  and  New  Zealand  nave  borrowed  money  for  the  purpose  of 
making  advances  to  settlers  for  the  improvement  of  their  holdings,  such 
advances  being  interest  bearing  and  repayable  by  instalments.  The 
sums  advanced  by  the  respective  Governments  named  were — New  Sofatk 
Wales  to  the  30th  June,  1902,  £268,902,  and  New  Zealand  to  Slst 
March,  1902,  £3,073,685. 

In  the  preceding  table  a  large  sum  has  been  placed  under  the  Iiesd 
ol  "Other  works  and  services";  in  the  following  statement  this  amoont 
has  been  subdivided  and  is  shown  under  several  heada  In  regard  to 
New  Zealand,  the  sum  under  the  heading  of  *<  MiscellaneoQS  *  also 
includes  the  provincial  loans  prior  to  1876  ;  but  it  is  certain  that! 
large  proportion  of  this  miscellaneous  expenditure  was  incurred  for 
purposes,  the  cost  of  suppressing  the  Maori  risings  between  1860  and 
1870  being  charged  to  loan  votes  : — 


state. 

Roads  and 

Bridges, 

Harbours, 

ae, 

Defenoe 
Works. 

Immiinra' 
tion. 

1 

1 

Ad^-anossto     MisceUa- 
Settlers.          neoas. 

TMsL 

New  Soulk  Wii1«8    .. 
Victoria 

8,898,906 
784,473 
8,900,217 
2,909,753 
1,977J49 
2.645.144 

S 

1,492.967 

1S7,4S5 

858,779 

289,290 

1S7.SSA 

0 
& 

194,480 

2,965»826 

27,697 
285,000 

268,908 

4,487.746 
8,280,986 
4,275,614 
8,aa.915 
1.318.966 
1,547,804 

15,206,811 
4,902,3<$ 

Qtieenaland   

South Ausinlia   .... 
Western  AostraUa  .. 

11.468,99r« 
6,300,06!s 
8,324,4U 
4,455,7% 

1 

Oommoow^alth 
New  Zealand 

20,849,642 
7,007,152 

2,336,^ 
696,836 

8,892,458 

2,147,859 

268,902 
8,078,688 

18^586,669 

4*,999,3Bs 

8i,4«t,an 

Anstnlasia    

27,896,794 

8,088,125 

5,&IO,812 

• 

8»8tt,587 

86,650,749 

76»423,Hr 
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Tn  the  case  of  New  South  Wales  a  sum  of  £724,733  was  spent  on 
immigration  before  the  inauguration  ef  the  General  Loan  Account, 
but  it  is  not  included  in  the  above  table.  The  total  expenditure  on 
immigration  in  the  states  comprising  the  Commonwealth  was,  therefore, 
^&4, 117,186,  and  for  Australasia,  £6,265,045. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  expenditure  per  inhabitant  on  the 
batds  of  the  figures  given  in  the  table  on  page  1045  : — 


state. 


Amotuit  vpetit  on  Works  yielding 
oireot  Revenue. 


BftUiraye. 


Water 

Supply 

and 

Sewemge. 


Electric 
Telegraphs 


Totd. 


other 
Works 

and 
Services. 


Total. 


New  Booth  Wales 

V! 

Q 

Soinli  Anstnlla. . . . 

Wotem  Anstralla 

DOMlla    

Oommonwealth 
New  Zealand 

▲ustnlatla 


£  s.  d. 

£  S.  d. 

£  •.  d. 

£  8.  d. 

82  IS  4 

7  10  8 

0  18  9 

41  7  4 

81  i  6 

> 

7  1  10 

0  0  2 

88  6  6 

44  6  1 

0  14  1 

8  0  0 

46  19  8 

80  17  6 

IS  le  11 

2  14  6 

63  8  0 

88  14  7 

11  19  0 

17  8 

62  1  8 

23  0  7 

0  16  4 

28  16  11 

34  2  4 

6  19  8 

0  10  0 

42  1  1 

23  9  9 

0  17  8 

1  8  10 

25  10  10 

82  6  1 

6  18  6 

10  8 

89  4  9 

£   8.  d. 
11    0    6 

9 

9 

6 

1 


8 

22 
17 
17 


25  IS 


6 
4 
6 
2 
4 


11  14    8 
89  18  11 


16  10  10 


£    SL  d. 

62    7  9 

41  15  11 

60    9  0 

70  14  2 

69    2  6 

49  10  8 


68  15    9 
66    9    9 


56  U    7 


Expenditure  by  the  Government  and  Local  Bodies. 

The  question  of  Local  Government  is  dealt  with  in  another  chapter. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  give  here  a  statement  of  the  total  amount  which 
passes  through  the  hands  of  the  general  and  local  governments.  The 
sam  can  in  no  sense  he  taken  as  the  cost  of  governing  the  various 
states ;  as  will  appear  from  page  1013,  this  may  be  taken  as 
JCI 6,894,874  for  the  six  Ck)mmon wealth  states,  or  £20,996,328  for  the 
whole  of  Australasia. 

The  total  sum  expended  by  the  general  and  local  governments  of  the 
Commonwealth  states  during  the  year  1901-2  was  j&41,46d,629,  or 
JBIO  16s.  5d.  per  head,  and  for  Austi^asia  £51,969,820,  or  £11  4s.  9d. 
per  head.  Of  these  large  sums^  £29,240,334,  or  £7  126.  7d.  per 
inhabitant,  was  spent  by  the  general  governments  of  the  six  Common- 
wealth states  from  their  revenues,  and  £9,443,130,  or  £2  9s.  4d.  per 
inhabitant,  from  loans  ;  the  local  expenditure — exclusive,  of  course,  of  a 
sum  equal  to  the  Government  endowment — was  £2,782, 165,  or  14s.  6d. 
per  inhabitant     For  the  six  Commonwealth  states  and  New  Zealand  the 
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expenditure  by  the  general  government  from  revenue  was  J&35, 1 55,249. 
or  £7  12s.  Od.'  per  inhabitant,  and  from  loans  ^£12,728,062,  or 
£2  158.  Id.  per  inhabitant ;  while  the  local  expenditure,  exclusive  ol 
government  endowment,  amounted  to  £4,086,509,  or  17s.  8d.  per 
inhabitant. 

The  following  table  shows  the  general,  loan,  and  local  expenditure  for 
each  state  : — 


state. 


General  Qovemment. 


FrcHn 
Revenue. 


Local 
GoTemmeot. 


From  Loans. 


I 


£ 

New  South  Wales 11,020,105 

Victoria  7,407,781 

Queensland ;    3,967,001 

2,823,678 

3,151,427 

870,442 


South  Australia.... 
Western  Australia. 
Tasmania 


Commonwealth i  29,240,334 

New  Zealand 5,914,915 


Australasia j  35,155,249 


£ 
4,938,212 

889,331 
1,161,689 

566,081 
1,545,823 

341,994 


£ 
791,719 
1,034,968 
432,262 
231,008 
157,169 
135,039 


£ 
16,750,036 
9,332,09) 
5,560,952 
3,690,667 
4,854,419 
1,347,479 


9,443,130      2.782,165  I  41,465,639 
3,284,932  .    1,304,344  I  10,504,19] 


12,728,062      4,086,509 

I 


51,969.820 


The  expenditure  per  inhabitant,  under  the  same  classification^  will  he 
found  below.  The  distribution  of  the  expenditure  for  New  South  Wales, 
between  general  and  local  government,  is  to  some  extent  misleading, 
as  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  population  live  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  municipalities : — 


state. 


General  Government. 


From 
Revenue. 


From  Loans. 


Looal 
Government. 


TotaL 


:  £    8.    d. 

New  South  Wales..'  7  19  10 

Victoria    6    2    7 

Queensland  7  15    5 

South  Australia  ...  7  14  10 

Western  Australia.  16    3    5 

Tasmania 5    0    3 

Commonwealth  7  12    7 

New  Zealand   7  10    2 

Australasia  ...  7  12  0 


£  8. 

3  11 

0  14 
2  5 

1  11 
7  18 
1  19 


d. 

7 
8 
6 
0 
7 
5 


2  9  4 
4  3  5 


2  15  1 


£  8.  d. 

0  11  5 

0  17  2 

0  16  11 

0  12  8 

0  16  2 

0  15  7 


0  14  6 

1  13  1 


£  8. 

12  2 
7  14 

10  17 
9  18 

24  18 
7  15 


d. 

10 
5 

10 
6 
2 
3 


10  16  5 
13  6  8 


0  17  8  t  11  4  9 
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IT  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  trade  of  the  states  which  now  form 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and  the  colony  of  New  Zealand 
would  increase  as  quickly  as  the  population ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  its 
grow^th  for  many  years  was  much  more  rapid,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
total  commerce  of  Australasia  per  head  of  population  is  exceeded  by 
that  of  no  country  except  Belgium,  half  of  whose  trade  consists  of  goods 
in  course  of  transit  to  and  from  the  north-western  and  central  parts  of 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Below  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  trade 
of  Australasia  for  various  periods  since  the  year  1825,  prior  to  which 
data  no  information  is  available  : — 


Yeftr. 


Trade  of  Aoetralasia. 


Total  Value. 


Value  per  head. 


1825 
1841 
1851 
1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


£ 
511,998 

5,573,000 

8,957,610 

52,228,207 

69,435,524 

101,710,967 

144,766,285 

122,761,263 

117,172,258 

109,691,901 

112,810,793 

129,139,621 

138,101,106 

147,287,268 

161,248,140 

165,860,269 

167,663,713 


£    8.   d. 
10  13  11 


22 

4 

0 

18 

10 

7 

41 

19  10 

35  17  10 

36 

12 

7 

37  14  11 

31 

5 

10 

29 

5 

8 

26  17  10 

26 

2 

9 

30  10 

0 

32 

0 

5 

33  12 

1 

36 

5 

8 

36  15 

6 

36  11 

8 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  value  of  trade  per  inhabitant 
increased  by  £1  17s.  Id.  during  the  twenty  years  extending  from  1871, 
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to  1891,  of  which  the  period  from  1881  to  1891  acoocinted  for  no  less 
than  £1  2s.  4d.  This,  however,  does  not  show  the  full  extent  of  the 
growth  in  trade,  for  the  prices  of  produce — especially  of  wool,  which 
has  been  the  staple  product  since  very  early  years — had  &Uen  heavily 
during  the  same  period.  From  1891  till  1894,  the  trade  of  Australasia 
seriously  declined,  a  state  of  affairs  partly  brought  about  by  the  con- 
tinued fall  in  prices  and  partly  resulting  from  the  financial  crisis  of 
1893.  Since  1894,  however,  as  shown  by  the  table,  the  value  hu 
steadily  increased,  reaching  its  maximum  in  1901  with  a  anun  of 
£167,663,713,  the  largest  total  yet  recorded,  and  thus  proving  that  the 
states  have  now  shaken  off  to  a  great  extent  the  ill  effects  <^  the 
period  of  depression. 

The  following  series  of  tables  shows  the  distribution  of  the  total  trade 
of  Australasia,  and  also  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  for  the  years 
1881,  1891,  and  1901,  with  the  average  value  per  head  of  pc^olatioii. 
The  first  table  represents  the  imports : — 


state. 


Total  Value  of  Imports. 


188L 


1801.. 


1901. 


Value  per  InfaaMtaat 


18SL 


New  South  Wales   . 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia  . . . 
Western  Australia  . 
Tasmania  

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

Australasia    . . . 


£ 

17,587,012 

16,718,521 

4,063,625 

5,320,540 

404,831 

1,431,144 


£ 

25,383,307 

21,711.608 

5,079,004 

10,051,128 

1,280,098 

2,061,964 


45.525,682 
7,457,045 

66.567,180 
6^608,840 

52,962,727 

72,061,068 

£ 
26,028,218 
18,027,840 
6,376,280 
7,417.700 
6,454,171 
1,065,100 


£  a.  d. 

28  2  7 

19  4  3 

IS  5  8 

10  4  3 

IS  14  8 

12  5  0 


£    8.  d 
22    4 

18  19 
It  16 
31  8 
25  14 


£ 
t 
4 
S 


£  a  d. 
10  li  6 
15  14  8 
IS  IS  10 
20  8  7 
34    8    4 


13  15    6  I    11    6    5 


66,068,906 
11,817,915 


70,886,861 


10  18  7 
16  S  7 


19  1  7 


SO  9  1 
10  6  6 


17  17  U 
15  3  4 


18  15  •   17  8  I 


The  values  of  the  total  exports  for  the  same  years  were 
below  : — 


given 


state. 

Total  Value  of  Exports.             '         Value  per  Inhabitant. 

188L 

1801. 

1901.        '     1881. 

> 

180L      1      1001. 

New  South  Wales    

Victoria 

£ 

16,307,805 

16,252,108 

8,540,366 

4,608,754 

602,770 

1,555,576 

£ 

25,044,020 

16,006,743 

8,306.387 

10,642,416 

700,466 

1,440,818 

£          i  £   a.  d.      £   s.  d.  !     £   s.  d. 
27,351.124     21    9    0     22  U    S  1     10  IS    8 
18,646.007     18  IS    6  '  IS  19    7       16  10    A 

Queensland    

9,249,366     16  18    6     20  18  11       18    6    S 
8,187,471     16    57     3300       2S110 
8,515,623     17    08'16    12       4583 
2,945,767     1363,9130       16  194 

South  Australia   

Western  Australia 

Tasmania   

Commonwealth    

New  Zealand 

42,667,874 
6,060,866 

63,133,850 
0,666,307 

74,805,438     18  13    6 
12,881,424     12    6  11 

10  13  11       10  13  10 
16    3    8  I    16  10   8 

48,728,240 

72,705,247 

87,776,862     17  11    0 

18  19    2  '     19    9    1 

COMMERCE. 
The  total  trade,  Bimilarly  classified,  was  as  follows : — 
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state. 


Valne  of  Total  Trade. 


1881. 


1891. 


1801. 


Value  per  Inhabitant. 


18S1. 


1801. 


1901. 


New  South  Wales   . 

Victoria 

Qticsenaland   

South  Aosiralia  . . . 

Australia  . 

a 

Ckmunonwealth 
New  Zealand 


M 

a 

« 

£  ■.  d. 

S8;8M,817 

61»t27,417 

64,879,848 

44  11  7 

82»970,024 

37,718,861 

87.578,487 

87  17  9 

7,003,091 

18,384,891 

15,025,005 

84  4  S 

0,820.S0S 

20,003,539 

15,005,240 

85  9  10 

007,001 

2,079,550 

14,908,794 

80  14  11 

2,08B|7iO 

8.498,782 

4,910,966 

25  11  8 

£    g.  d. 

44  18  8 

82  18  9 

38  15  1 

64    3  4 

41  15  6 

23    9  0 


88,108,066 
18,617,911 


101,710,967 


128,096,089 
16,070,246 


144,700,285 


142,964,374 
24,690,339 


88  12  2 
27  8  6 


I 


167,668,718 


86  12  7 


40  8  0 
25  10  1 


87  14  11 


£  flL  d. 

89  11  2 

31  4  » 

30  19  6 

42  19  7 

79  18  7 

28  5  9 


37  11  9 

31  14  0 


36  U  t^ 


The  point  most  notable  in  this  series  of  tables  is  the  vepy  marked 
impetus  which  the  trade  of  South  Australia  received  during  the  period 
1881-91 — ^a  trade  of  £64  3s.  id.  per  inhabitant,  the  value  transacted 
by  that  state  during  1891,  being  almost  without  parallel  in  any  im> 
portant  ccmntry.  This  huge  trade  was,  however,  not  drawn  altogether 
from  its  own  territory,  for  in  1891  more  than  £5,731,000,  or  about 
JE17  15s.  per  inhabitant,  and  in  1901,  £2,589,188,  or  £7  28.  7d.  per 
inhabitant,  was  due  to  the  Barrier  District  of  New  South  Wales,  of 
ivhich  South  Australia  is  the  natural  outlet;  and  it  must  also  be 
remembered  that  considerable  quantities  of  goods  on  their  way  to 
Broken  Hill  are  entered  as  imports  in  South  Australia  when  they  arrive 
in  that  state,  and  as  exports  to  New  South  Wales  when  they  cross  the 
border.  Of  the  total  shrinkage  of  £21  3s.  9d  per  head  from  1891  to 
1901,  £7  3s.  3d.  must  be  attributed  to  the  falUng-off  in  the  Barrier 
trade.  The  large  production  of  the  gold-fields  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  trade  of  Western  Australia,  which  will  be- 
noticed  when  comparing  the  years  1891  and  1901. 

The  trade  of  New  South  Wales  in  1891  was  valued  at  no  less  than 
£51,327,417.  Five  years  later,  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  same 
influences  as  affected  the  trade  of  Australia  generally,  the  total  had 
faUen  to  £43,571,859;  but  for  1901,  the  last  year  shown  in  the  table, 
the  total  stood  at  £54,279,342,  the  largest  amount  yet  recorded.  In 
1901,  the  returns  for  imports,  exports,  and  total  trade  are  in  ever^r 
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case  higher  than  the  corresponding  figures  for  1881,  while,  as  ccMnpared 
with  1891,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania  show  a  decrease  in 
imports,  South  Australia  in  exports,  and  in  total  value  of  trade  Victoria 
and  South  Australia  each  show  a  decrease.  If  the  figures  for  the  years 
1901  and  1891  be  compared  for  the  states  comprising  the  Common- 
wealth, it  will  be  found  that,  there  is  an  increase  of  upwards  of 
£2,500,000  in  the  total  value  of  imports,  and  the  exports  show  an 
increase  amounting  to  XI  1,756,588,  while  the  value  of  the  total  tnde 
advanced  during  the  period  in  question  from  J&l  28,696,039  to 
£142,964,374,  representing  an  expansion  of  upwards  of  £14,268,000. 

Interstate  Trade. 

The  trade  shown  in  the  above  series  of  tables  represents,  not  only  the 
business  transacted  with  countries  outside  Australasia,  but  the  trade 
maintained  by  the  states  of  the  Commonwealth  with  one  another,  and 
also  with  New  Zealand.  This  trade,  which  forms  a  con:«iderable 
proportion  of  the  total  which  has  just  been  dealt  with,  reached  a  total 
of  £58,061,610  in  1901,  which  in  proportion  to  population  is  somewhat 
lower  than  that  for  the  previous  census  years.  The  following  figures 
represent  the  total  value  of  this  important  branch  of  the  general  trade, 
as  well  as  the  value  per  inhabitant.  It  is  ob\'ious  that  the  total  inter- 
state trade  which  is  shown  by  the  table  represents  in  reality  twice  the 
actual  value  of  goods  passing  from  one  state  to  another,  the  same 
merchandise  figuring  in  one  place  as  exports,  and  in  another  as  imports. 
The  value  of  goods  passing  through  a  state  on  their  way  to  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  of  goods  imported  from  abroad  and  re-ex port»i, 
is,  of  course,  also  included  in  the  figures.  The  actual  movement  ia 
therefore  less  than  half  of  the  values  given  below : — 


Tear. 


1861 
1871 
1S81 
1891 
1901 


TbteL 

Value  per  InhaMtaot 
of  Austnlaoa. 

^ 

£   8.    d. 

17,166,925 

13  16    0 

29,745,068 

15    7    6 

37,156,280 

13    8    4 

60.114,797 

15  12  11 

58,061,610 

12  13    4 

The  figures  given  in  the  following  table  represent  the  total  inter- 
state trade  of  each  state  in  1881,  1891,  and  1901,  and  althon^ 
they   are  affected  by  the  circumstances  just  mentioned,  they  afford 
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interesting  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  the  prosperity  of  one  province 
is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  o&ers  : — 


state. 

laai. 

I8di. 

1901. 

1881. 

1891. 

1001. 

ICew  South  Wales.. 

Victoria 

Queensland   

£ 
13,211,372 

10)686,172 

4,810,286 

3,089,466 

341,156 

2,027,781 

2,990,056 

£ 
22,730,348 

13,575,205 
6,822,366 

11,034,215 

822,125 

2,411,428 

2,719,110 

£ 
20,368,098 

12,896,896 

7,819,177 

7,256,407 

3,267,607 

2,480,274 

3,973,151 

percent 
35-6 

28-8 

12-9 

8-3 

0-9 

5-5 

8-0 

percent 
37-8 

22-6 

11-3 

18*4 

1-4 

4-0 

4-5 

percent 
35  1 

222 

13*5 

South  Australia   ... 
Western  Australia. 

Tasmania  

2^ew  Zealand 

12-5 
5-6 
4-3 
6-^ 

Aastralasian 
Exports  &  Imports 

37,156,289 

60,114,797 

58,061,610 

100-0 

100-0 

100  0 

Extra-Australasian  Trade. 

If  Australasia  be  regarded  as  a  whole,  and  an  elimination  made  of 
the  real  trade  which  the  provinces  carry  on  with  each  other,  as  well  as. 
the  value  of  the  goods  which  pass  through  one  state  on  their  way  to 
another,  as  shown  under  the  heading  of  Intei-state  trade,  the  total 
and  average  amounts  will,  of  courae,  be  greatly  reduced.  Such  an  elimi- 
nation has  been  made  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  growth 
since  1861  of  what  may  be  called  the  external  trade — that  is,  trade 
ti-ansacted  with  all  countries  outside  of  Australasia  : — 


Year. 

External  Trade. 

Total  Value. 

Value  per,  head. 

1861   

£ 
35,061,282 
39,729,016 
64,554,678 
84,651,488 
109,602,103 

£     8.    d. 
28    3  10 

1871   

20  10  10 

1881  

23    6    a 

1891  

22    0    8 

1901    

23  18    4 

10S4 
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By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  external  trade  of  Aastralaam  is  cairied 
on  with  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  of  the  remainder  the  larger  propor 
tion  is  transacted  with  foreign  countries,  principally  the  United  St^et, 
Oermany,  France,  and  Belgium.  The  trade  with  British  poaBeasioDs, 
which  for  a  few  years  had  considerably  declined  in  value,  reached  in 
1901  a  total  of  £15,387,679,  a  figure  largely  in  excess  of  that  for  any 
previous  year  shown  in  the  table.  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  distri- 
bution of  the  external  trade  with  the  three  divisions  named  : — 


Trade  with— 

1861. 

1871.  ' 

1881. 

1801. 

IflOL 

/Imports   .. 
The  United  Kinpiom-<J  ^^^ 

V    Total.... 

£ 
13,467,870 
12,207,223 

& 
12,006,410 
18,486,708 

£ 
25,002,186 
24,842,422 

£ 
90,823,474 
.32,688,841 

92,lttjBB 
S4,400,2ftv 

25,674,508 

80,403,122 

60,004,007 

63,462,815 

e6,ns»iei 

/Imports   . . 
British  Possessions..-:  ^^P^'*'     ' 

1.7€7,S91 
8.656,065 

2,382,148 
704,652 

3,078,105 
4,257,961 

8,004,417 
2,231,608 

lI,4SS,17t' 

^    Total.... 

6,423,466 

8,146,800 

7,886,156 

5,326,085 

16,387,6^* 

^Imports  .. 

Exports 
Forcii^n  Countries  . . -, 

3,216,788 
746,490 

2,246,124 
8,843,970 

4,608,820 
2.610,&89 

7,490,424 
8,372,724 

14,49Mfr4 
1S,17Q,7U» 

1 

^    Total.... 

8,068,228 

6,080,004 

7,213,016 

1 

16,888,148  •    t7,601,S8 

* 

^Imports   . . 

Tow -;'^^'**  ■• 

18,451,400 
16,600,788 

16,688,601 
28,005,326 

88,848,706 
31,210,972 

41,408,816  1    S0,4STfi» 
48,243,173  ;    80.144477 

t 

V.    Total.... 

85,061,282 

89,720,016 

64,654,678 

1 
84,661,488     1flO,aoe,UB 

Prior  to  the  year  1883  the  European  trade  of  Austi^asia  was  almost 
exclusively  earned  on  with  the  United  Kingdom,  but  since  that  timt* 
direct  commercial  relations  have  been  established  with  the  leading 
Continental  countries.  The  British  trade  increased  during  the  t«n  years 
ended  1891  by  £13,457,708,  equal  to  nearly  27  per  cent. ;  while  the  trade 
with  foreign  countries  increased  during  the  same  penod  by  £8,649,233, 
or  nearly  120  per  cent.  From  1891  to  1901,  chiefly  due  to  the  culti\*a- 
tion  of  direct  business  relations  with  the  Continent  of  Europe,  tradt* 
with  the  United  Kingdom  only  increased  £3, 150,846  ;  while  the  foreign 
trade  increased  during  the  same  period  by  the  large  sum  of  £1 1,738,1 1,>. 
The  trade  with  British  possessions  was  returned  in  1901  as  £15,387,679, 
2is  against  £5,326,025  in  1891,  and  £7,336,156  in  1881.  As  comparvHl 
with  1^91,  the  year  1901  shows  an  increase  in  trade  with  the  United 
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Ivingdom  of  4*96  per  cent.,  while  with  British  posBessions  there  was  an 
increase  of  188*91  per  cent.,  and t  with  foreign  conntriea  an  increase  of 
74-0  per  cent. 

The  tables  of  imports  and  exports  shown  below  give  the  direct  trade 
'with  foreign  countries,  in  accordance  with  the  returns  furnished  to  the 
various  statistical  offices.  With  respect  to  some  countries,  however, 
principally  France  and  Belgium,  and  in  a  less  degree  other  European 
countries,  a  certain  proportion,  both  of  the  import  and  export  trade,  is 
carried  in  British  vessels  to  London,  and  thence  distributed — in  some 
instances  at  a  much  later  date.  It  is  impossible  to  expect  that  the 
'whole  of  this  trade  could  with  absolute  exactitude  be  referred  to  the 
country  of  origin,  particularly  when  it  is  considered  that  in  all  countries 
of  the  world  consignees  of  various  lines  of  goods  do  not  always  furnish 
reliable  information  as  to  ultimate  origin  or  destination  of  merchandise. 
The  defects  above  referred  to  are  not  common  to  the  Australasian  trade 
returns  alone,  but  more  or  less  disfigure  those  of  every  country. 

The  following  table  shows  separately  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia and  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  the  value  of  the  goods  imported 
direct  from  each  of  the  principal  countries  during  the  years  1891  and 
1901  :— 


Imports  direct  from^ 


Conimon  wealth  of 
AufltialJa. 


New  Zealand. 


1891. 


1901. 


1891. 


1901. 


AuBtralasia. 


1891. 


1901. 


British  Empire— 

Coffnmonwealth  of  AustmHa. 

New  Zealand 

United  KiDcdom   

India  and  Ceylon 

Canadian  Dominion 

Capo  Colony  

¥\y\     

Manrititis    

Hangkong:   

StralU  Settlements   

Other  Posseasiones 


Total 


Foreign  Conntriee— 

France  and  New  Caledonia. 

Germany 

Italy 

Belgium    

Sweden  and  Norway 

United  States 

Netherlands  and  Java 

South  Sea  Islands 

China    

Japan    

Other  Countries 


Total 

Total,  British  and  Foreign 


1J9S,088 

■2M53,»41 

98*2,824 

149,786 

87S 

155,067 

3£8>629 

6S6,882 

178,516 

54,256 


80,783,112 


359,951 
1,707,175 

66.617 

814.434 

459,046 

2,558,820 

652,517 

12,792 
680,3*28 

52,887 

73,874 


6,927,941 


37.711,063 


1,814,516 

25,287,032 

1.683,586 

330,960 

6,365 

45,423 

119.232 

284,963 

Sfl),584 

178,841 


80v021,511 


486.175 

2,800,34-2 

•156.389 

567,803 

506,457 

5.854,239 

808,778 

78,966 

159,485 

288,216 

525^486 


12,412.386 


42.433,847 


1,018,549 


4,309.633 

275,248 

1,941 

9 

in,707 

70,660 

21.903 

10,055 

671 


5,941,866 


9,064 
66,102 

1,807 

6,591 

36S 

361,796 

2,143 
65,498 
18,815 

8,399 
21,826 


562,483 


6,503,849 


£ 
1.979,320 


6,885,831 

467.489 

83,588 

830 

849,706 

442 

18,245 

25,588 

39,258 


9,799,697 


27,714 

198,521 

9,211 

63.083 

11,963 

1,415,260 

100,730 

68,733 

15.324 

45,465 

62,214 


2,018,218 


11,817,915 


30,823,474 

1,258,072 

151,727 

382 

832.774 

459,179 

648,785 

188,571 

54,927 


£ 


32,122,863 
2,151,075 
864.607 
6,695 
396,129 
119.674 
303.208 
846,122 
218,099 


33,917,891  86,027,872 


369,035 
1,773,277 

58,484 

321,025 

459,414 

2,920,115 

654,660 

78,285 
669.143 

61,286 

95,700 


518,889 

2,996,863 

165,600 

630,886 

518,420 

7,260,499 

1,094,506 

142.G99 

1 74,809 

833,681 

687,700 


7,490,424  14,480,554 


41,408,315  50,457,926 


105B  ccaasBBCx. 

If,  again,  a  compBriaon  be  maile  of  Ute  total  trade  transacted  by  tie 
United  KiAgdiHa  with  all  Gouatrids  during  the  year  1901,  it  will  U 
found  that  the  trade  with  Australasia,  amounting  to  £64,394,148,  wa> 
only  eseeeded  by  that  carried  on  with  three  countries,  n&melj,  tlK 
United  3tat«a,  witli  a  total  of  £178,666,615  ;  France,  with  Je74,9l4,344: 
and  Germany,  with  £66,428,294.  The  amounts  t&ken  by  other  coantries 
will  lie  found  below,  and  it  must  be  noted  that  the  Taluos  given,  do  nol 
.  include  specie : — 


Oomtrj. 

188L 

IWL 

IMl. 

at  lloitad  ElBtd^ 

J    1             M 

■1       JS 

£ 

ee.iu.i3« 

90,&2B,7S7 

16,060. use 

10;!7S,»» 
l.M>S,aM 

*7,ssi.3ai 

11. 970.968 

74.OT4.Mi 

60,428,294 
J7,aS0,77« 
48,mS,Wll 
1B,4I»S.JI»7 

i7a,BB(i,eis 

1MS7,MS 
(•.M7.8M 

47.7S1.S91 

ie,ae2.ei7 

'",.T"~^':'"«' 

Spuu  

Klf«.-si.i^-:::::::::::::::; 

0< 
0-3 

*■*  ;     *5 

VnfUAy 

OommODwalcholAiiKnUa 
NewZeslind 

«H    '<      s-s 

Tcrtal.  Austnluii 

.      W,86B.1S1 

M,lM,31fl 

«W,aM,148 

r^  1    e-o  i     7-1 

Tradk  with  Foreios  CotfSTBIKe. 

Every  year  steaiuers  of  greater  tannage  and  higher  q>eed  are  TisiUng 
the  Commonwealtli  of  Australia  and  the  colony  of  l^ew  Ze&land  fram 
Europe,  and  a  conaiderable  expansion  of  commerce  must  of  neoenty 
take  place,  owing  to  the  new  outlets  for  trade  which  have  been  opeoed 
up  thereby,  The  values  of  the  imports  from  the  principal  foreign 
countries  for  the  years  1891  and  1901  are  separatoiy  shown  below  for 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  : — 


Country 

N«»Z..liu«l, 

1B»1. 

1901. 

1391. 

1(»1. 

.»..  1  1«.. 

jfto'.eei 

e«7.303 
"»l«,i78 

2.143 
1.W7 

18,319 

36 1 '798 
tl.lWl 

100.730 

iiS 

£ 

..ii 

HI,A<6 

!.9io,iis 
u&,70n 

^ 

F»o«>ndNcwC^'kdoiii>    .... 

&1W« 

«r>2.si; 

thlnn     .,, 

6X0,328        i.'>9,485 
M,(RJ7        238,218 

2,^.u!s2U     S.8M.231I 
73.874        6Sfi.4» 

s« 

rnl[«tSI»te. 

Ulhn  Ftedgn  CountriH    

"ifc'.'M 

Tot»I 

0.M7.841   12.412,»30 

«K,iM 

t.01B,»8 

7.490.4S4 

u.tja.ui 

efmKgucE. 
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The  expcurts  from  Australasia  to  the  countries  n^ntioned  in  the  pre- 
ledii^^  -table  are  appended  : — 


Conatry. 


Oommonweakh  of 

Australia. 


1801. 


1901. 


NewrZealamd. 


1891. 


1901. 


AutfcniMia. 


1891. 


1901. 


nranoe  mnd  New  Galedonuk 

^Icnnany  

KfifMifriBndB  and  Java 

Italy  

Sweden  aad  Norway 

<3hu>a     

•JaipMi     

8<rath  8«a  Manda 

C^nited  States 

Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1,484,073 

1,605,686 

1,«58 

1^7,905 

2,475,406 

27,879 

869,557 

2,552,468 

4,258 

92^15 

822,970 

27,956 

180,166 

48 

a  •      •  •  t 

4,040 

80,185 

128,976 

664 

16,485 

128,356 

03 

65,963 

107,857 

98,407 

2,764,053 

3,878,876 

515,208 

581,286 

1,758,833 

19,506 

7,710,108 

12,192,072 

662,616 

£ 
14 

1,771 

10,470 

100 

""*e92 

16,407 

1,640 

109,460 

610,079 

20,004 


£ 

1,485,781 

1,886,784 

868,815 

92,646 

27,999 


678,687 


80,749 
16,578 

149,370 
8,269,261 

600,792 


8,372,724 


£ 
1,606,649 

2,477,177 

2,503,928 

3983^070 

189,166 

4,782 

144,883 

124,906 

217,317 

8,892,965 

1,778  337 


18,170,709 


From  the  year  1861  to  1901  the  total  imports  to  Australasia  from 
foreign  countries  were  as  under  : — 


Counfcr}'. 


1861. 


1871. 


1881. 


1891. 


1901. 


BelgiBU  

France  and  New  Caledonia 

<3«rman7 

^'echerlands  and  Java 

Italy 

Srjraden  and  Norway    

Chin»    

Japan    

South  flea  Islands 

United  States 

Other  foreign  Countries. . . 

Total 


186,124 
109,172 
114,804 

"^666 
827,347 

"'40^266 

1,080,673 

886.252 


158,992 

8,880 

194,519 

108,726 
874,925 

'135,066 
616,625 
154,884 


3,216,738    2,245,124 


£ 

26,713 

340,750 

225,672 

466,444 

7.874 

269,166 

1,430,998 

23,245 

124,447 

1,598,088 

104,944 


£ 

321.026 

369,035 

1,778,277 

654.660 

58,484 
460,414 
699,143 

61,286 

78,285 
2,920,115 

96,700 


£ 

080,886 

613,889 

2.996,603 

1,094,608 

165,6(y> 

618^20 

174.809 

888,681 

142,699 

7,209.499 

687,700 


4,608,326  I  7,490,424 


14,480,554 


The  following  table  shows  the  exports  from  Australasia  to  foreign 
countries  during  the  years  1861-1901  : — 


Country. 


1861. 


1871. 


1881. 


1891. 


1901. 


Belffluni  

Vrainoe  and  New  Caledonia 

Oennany 

Netheriands  and  Java 

Italy 

Sweden  and  Norway   

China   

Japan    

South  Sea  Islands 

tJnited  States 

Other  foreij^n  Countries. . . 

Total 


£ 

26^793 
'8,907 


114.149 

1,805 

86,130 

76,154 

487,66-J 


746,490 


£ 

ioi',768 
'3b',5i7 


29,137 

9,470 

153,568 

867,361 

3,148,159 


3,843,970 


£ 

100,487 

336,496 

70,422 

52,192 

162,914 

*  78,599 

6,872 

140,290 

1,206.905 

373,451 


£ 

1.486,731 

1,835.784 

868,815 

02,645 

27,999 

'80,749 

16,678 

149.870 

3,269,201 

600,792 


2,610,580 


8,372,724 


£ 

1,606.640 

2,477,177 

2,662.928 

323,070 

139,166 

4,792 

144,383 

124,995 

217,317 

8,892,955 

l,n8,«87 


18,170,709 
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The  commerce  with  foreign  countries  from  the  oommenoement  of  the 
period  under  i^view  exhibits  very  satisfactory  progress;  the  imporb 
have  increased  348 '61  per  cent,  while  the  exports  have  grown  to  orer 
seventeen  times  their  original  value,  the  increase  in  the  total  trade 
being  596*43  per  cent.  This  expansion  is  chiefly  due  to  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  European  continental  trade,  consequent  on  the  diversioii  of 
part  of  the  wool  business  from  London,  which  was  largely  brought  about 
by  the  display  of  local  resources  at  the  Sydney  and  Melbourne  Inter- 
national Exhibitions  of  1879  and  1880.  The  annual  increase  per  cent 
of  the  trade  of  Australasia  with  the  four  principal  foreign  countries 
with  which  they  have  commercial  relations  is  shown  below,  the  period 
covered  being  the  twenty  years  extending  from  1881  to  1901  : — 


Country. 


Belgium 

France  and  New  Caledonia 

Germany  

Qnited  States 


percent. 
1711 

2-08 
13-81 

7-89 


percent. 

14*50 

10-63 

19-60 

5-64 


peroenL 
15-15 

7-78 
I5-8a 

6-99 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  on  the  previous  page  that  trade  with 
these  countries  has  now  reached  a  fairly  large  volume,  but  its  beginnings 
were  small,  hence  the  large  percentage  of  increase  just  shown.  Turning 
to  individual  countries,  Germany  exhibits  the  greatest  prepress,  and' 
Belgium  ranks  second.  From  Antwerp,  in  the  latter  country,  a  great 
portion  of  German  and  French  manufactures  is  shipped.  This  port  i'* 
also  the  distributing  centre  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  wool  destined 
for  the  Continent,  and  large  quantities  of  this  product  landed  there 
ultimately  find  their  way  to  Germany,  France,  and  other  countries. 
Tlie  French,  early  in  1883,  wei-e  the  first  to  establish  direct  commercial 
relations  with  Australia,  the  steamers  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes,  a 
subsidised  line,  making  their  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  Australian 
waters  in  the  year  named.  In  1887  the  vessels  of  the  Norddeutscher 
Lloyd  Company,  of  Bremen,  commenced  trading  with  Australasia  ;  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  1888  a  line  of  German  cargo-boats  opened  up  further 
communication  between  the  great  wool-exporting  cities  of  Sydney,  Mel- 
bourne, and  Adelaide  and  the  ports  of  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  and  Dunkirk. 
Belgium  has  also  established  a  line  of  steamships ;  and  the  latest 
foreign  testimony  to  the  growing  importance  of  Australasia  is  the 
regular  running  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha's  steamers  between 
Japanese  ports  and  Sydney,  and  a  line  of  steamers  which  run  between 
San  Francisco  and  Sydney,  calling  at  New  Zealand.  In  addition  t<> 
the  companies  mentioned,  some  British  lines  run  their  vessels  direct  to 
Continental  ports. 
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The  result  of  these  efforts  to  establish  commercial  relations  is  evident 
from  the  increase  of  trade  which  the  foregoing  table  diBcloses,  and  from 
the  diversion,  now  rapidly  being  effected,  in  the  channel  by  which  the 
wool  required  for  Europe  reaches  the  market  The  example  of  the  South 
American  Republics,  the  bulk  of  whose  produce  now  finds  a  market  at 
the  ports  of  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  Havre,  and  Dunkirk  without  passing 
through  London,  was  not  lost  on  Continental  buyers.  It  was  manifest 
that  direct  shipments  of  wool  to  Europe  could  as  readily  be  made  from 
Sydney  or  Melbourne  as  from  Buenos  Ayres  or  Montevideo;  hence 
the  presence  in  the  local  markets,  in  increasing  numbers,  of  buyers 
representing  Continental  firms. 

Australasia  has  for  many  years  maintained  important  commercial 
relations  with  the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  1901  America's 
share  of  the  trade  of  Australasia  with  foreign  countries  was  40*4  per 
cent.  The  greater  part  of  this  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  states  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria,  and  the  colony  of  New  Zealand.  The  main 
exports  to  the  United  States  are  specie,  wool,  coal,  kauri  gum,  and  New 
Zealand  flax — chiefly  the  two  first  mentioned  ;  so  that,  though  large  in 
its  nominal  amount,  the  trade  is  less  valuable  than  would  at  first  sight 
appear.  The  export  of  wool,  which  had  formerly  been  unimportant, 
amounted  in  1891  to  £514,551 — an  increase  of  £325,314  over  the  total 
of  the  previous  year;  but  this  high  value  has  not  been  maintained,  and 
owing  to  tariff  changes  in  the  United  States  there  was  a  fall  to 
£228,040  in  1894,  followed  by  a^rise  to  £441,049  in'  1896,  while  the 
figures  for  1901  stood  at  £273,933. 

Under  present  conditions  little  extension  of  commercial  relations  with 
the  United  States  can  be  looked  forward  to ;  but  trade  with  the  East 
gives  good  promise  for  the  future,  especially  with  India,  China,  Japan, 
and  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  where  markets  for  Australasian  wool 
will  possibly  in  time  be  found,  little  in  that  direction  having  been 
accomplished  up  to  the  present  time.  As  mentioned  above,  Japan  has 
established  a  national  line  of  steamers  to  foster  the  trade  between  that 
country  and  Australasia ;  and  with  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  wool,  and 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  wearing  woollen  clothing  impressed  upon 
the  people,  there  ought  to  be  a  good  opening  in  that  country  for  the  staple 
product  of  these  States.  The  foundation  of  such  a  trade  has  already 
been  laid  down,  the  exports  of  wool  from  New  South  Wales  ports 
to  Japan  in  1901  being  valued  at  £32,000.  A  large  amount  of 
business  is  already  transacted  with  India  and  Ceylon,  and  this  trade 
bids  fair  to  increase,  particularly  in  the  tea  of  those  places,  which  now 
strongly  competes  with  the  Chinese  leaf  in  public  estimation.  The 
^ue  of  the  direct  import  of  Indian  teas  increased  from  £280,780  in 
1890  to  £826,276  in  1901 ;  while  the  imports  of  this  article  from  China 
decreased  from  £788,943  in  1890  to  £92,612  in  1901. 

For  1901  the  total  of  the  Australasian  exports  to  China  was  recorded 
«s  £144,383.  The  Customs  returns,  however,  do  not  represent  the  whole 
amount  of  the  trade  with  China,  as  a   considerable   portion  of  the 
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oommeroo  widi  Hongkong  ib  in  reality  trauBacted  with  thb 
Empire,  Hongkong  being  to  a  large  extent  a  distributing  centre  lor 
Empira    In  view  of  this  fact,  the  following  table,  showing  the 
with  the  Chinese  Empire  and  Hongkong,  has  been  compiled  : — 


,! 

Commonwealth  of   i 

Aastralia.          | 

New  Zealand. 

Ansln 

^ 

Cflnn^'v 

1 
II 

—J. 

189L 

! 

1901. 

1 

1 

189L 

1 

1981. 

1 

1 

1 

ISOSL 

Chinese  Empire  . 

(Imports.... 
(Kxpoits 

08(^828 
90,185 

159,485 
128,976 

18,^6 

564 

U.S24 
15,407 

aMi,ia 

80,749 

17^flB» 

U4.ass 

HoDgkotijs    

( Imports 

(Exports 

eM,882 
4^,503 

284,988 
413,711 

21,908 
7.406 

18,245 
29,792 

648.785 
401,771 

44a^s8a 

/"Imports 

1,307,210 

r 

444,448  1 

40,n8 

38,569 

I,SC7,9S8 

475^017 

Total 

.  j  Exports — 

'     514,548 

512,687  ! 

7,«r2 

45.199 

fi22,5SB 

6S:jB» 

.Total  Trade 

• 

1,821,758 

987,135 

1 

48,690 

78,768 

1,870,448 

l^dOS^MS 

Trade  with  the  South  Pacific  Islands,  which  on  tJie  whole  nmj  be  said 
to  be  increasing,  consists  mostly  of  the  importation  of  raw  articles  in 
exchange  for  Australasian  produce.  The  bulk  of  the  tnule  is  done  witb 
Fiji  azid  New  Caledonia,  the  French  oolonj  dealing  principallj  with 
New  South  Wales,  as  Sydney  is  the  terminal  port  for  the  mail-steamns 
of  the  Messageries  lina  But  owing  to  the  enforcement  of  the  new 
French  Customs  tariff  which  is  highly  protective  in  its  character^  in  the 
colonies  of  that  country  as  well  as  in  France  itself,  the  New  Caledoaiaii 
trade  bids  fair  to  be  lost  to  Sydney ;  for  while  the  exports  hwm  New 
South  Wales  to  New  Caledonia  in  1892  amounted  to<£ld4,128,  they  lad 
fallen  in  1901  to  X165,020,  or  by  more  than  10  per  cent  The  trade  with 
New  Guinea  is  at  present  but  small,  though  when  the  reeourcea  ol  that 
prolific  island  come  to  be  developed  a  huqge  increase  may  be  expected. 
Besides  the  countries  mentioned,  Australasia  maintains  a  not  iDoon' 
eiderable  trade  with  Java  and  Scandinavia,  but  it  oonaistB  mainly  of 
imports. 

The  figures  relating  to  the  trade  of  each  State  with  oountms  outside 
Australasia  would  be  extremely  interesting  if  they  could  be  given  witb 
exactness.  Unfortunately  this  is  impossible,  as  the  destination  of  g9od» 
exported  overland  cannot  be  traced  beyond  the  State  to  which  tbej  are 
in  the  first  instance  despatched — all  that  can  be  given  is  the  trade  hj 
sea,  which  the  following  series  of  tables  shows.     The  imports  froo 
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oonntries  outsiflle  Australasia  for  tbe  states  comprising  the  Common- 
wealth, toother  with  the  total  for  Australasia,  were  as  follows  : — 


Stnte. 


Total  Value. 


1881. 


1891. 


1901. 


Value  per  Inhabitant. 


1881. 


1891. 


1901. 


Bev  Sootlk  Wal«B 

Victoria 

(^aeexkfllttDd   

South  Aostealla  .. 
Wefliem  Australia 


GommoD  wmlth. . 


Kew  Zealand. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£    8.  d. 

1M67,006 

14^256,219 

17,560,207 

14  18    9 

10,766,791 

13,045,498 

12,686,880 

12    7    6 

1,492,305 

3488,200 

3,515,667 

6  14    8 

8,666,917 

4,038,768 

8,064,744 

12  17    7 

206,748 

685,358 

8,805461 

7    16 

445,576 

698,973 

811,198 

3  16    8 

27,889,428 

35,018,016 

42,433,847 

12    3    9 

6,504;278 

5,490,800 

11,817,915 

11    3    4 

88,848,706 

41,406,315 

54,251,762 

12    0  10 

£  8.  d. 
12  9  4 

11  7  9 
7  18  6 

12  10  1 

13  12  11 
4  13  10 


£  a.  d. 
12  15  11 
10  10  11 

6  19  5 
10  18  5 
20  15  5 

4  13  5 


11  4  1 


8  14  4 


10  15  7 


11  3  1 


35  3  4 


U  10  9 


This  statement  is  somewhat  defective,  for  whereas  in  1901  it  has 
been  necessary  to  treat  New  Zealand  as  a  place  beyond  Australia,  for 
the  other  years  shown  tbe  trade  of  the  different  states  with  New 
Zealand  was  not  so  counted.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  recast  th<e 
figures  for  1881  and  1891,  but  without  satisfactory  results,  and  the 
original  figures  have  been  allowed  to  stand.  The  difference  in  the 
method  makes  the  1901  returns  comparatively  larger  than  would  have 
been  the  case  otherwise,  the  extent  of  the  difference  being  about  ten 
shillings  per  inhabitant.  The  exports  to  countries  outside  Australia 
en  the  same  basis  as  the  imports  were  as  foUows : — 


Stai;». 

Total  Value. 

Value  per  Inhabitant. 

U»l. 

1881.       ,       1901. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

New  South  Wales   

Victoria 

£ 

9,826,849 

11,516,661 

1,901,400 

3,172,920 

357,702 

518,363 

£ 

14,840,830 

11,097,608 

3,878,816 

5,620,661 

562,076 

888,881 

£ 
18,210,627 
1S>0«,289 
4,883,846 
4,461,969 
7,941,001 
1,092456 

1 
£    8.  d. 

12    5    4 

IS:   4    8 

5  17    1 

11  9    2 

12  2    4 
4    7  10 

£    8.  d. 
12  10  10 

8    8    8 
17    8    0 
11    0    7 

2  11    4 

£    8.  d. 

13    5    6 
10  17    4 

Qaeensland   

8  11  10 

Sooth  Auetralla  

12    5    !> 

Western  Aurtralia 

42    0  11 
9  15    0 

Oomnionwealth 

Hsv  Zealand 

26,187,395 
6,02S,6n 

85.382,337 
7,860,886 

49,715,458 
12,881,424 

11    9    3 
10    8  10 

11  0    9 

12  9    7 

18    1    A 
16  10    8 

81,210,972 

43,248,173 

6S,596,aS2 

11    5    5 

11    5    1 

13  13    2 

io54 
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The  total  extra- Australasian  trade  was  therefore  as  follows : — 


state. 


Total  Value. 


1881. 


1891. 


1901. 


Yalue  per  iDliaUluit. 


188L 


lan. 


1901. 


New  South  Wal<>s    . 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Auitralla  . . . 
Western  Australia  . 
^Dumania  

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

AuBtralaria 


£ 

£ 

£ 

4  s.  d. 

20,688,445 

88,697.069 

86,770,884 

27  4  1 

22,284,4&2 

24,148,146 

26,762,189 

25  12  2 

2,798,706 

6,662,026 

7,849,618 

U  11  4 

6,789,837 

9,660.824 

8,428,718 

24  6  9 

666,446 

1,267,484 

11,886,162 

19  3  9 

958,989 

1,081,864 

2,608,964 

8  4  1 

64,0a6»828 

71,800,862 

92,149,805 

28  18  0 

10,627,866 

18,861,136 

24,099,889 

21  7  2 

64,664,678 

84,661,488 

116,848,644 

28  6  3 

4    iL  d. 

2ft    0  S 

21    1  6 

16    e  0 

29  18  1 

24  IS  e 


80    1    4 

21  8  S 
15  U  S 
28  4  2 
68    2   4 


7    5    2  t    li    8 


22    4  10  ,     24    4    C 
21    8  n       81  14    « 


22    0    8       26    8  11 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  growth  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of 
the  various  states  has  not  been  uniform.  The  imports  of  New  South 
Wales  in  1891  exceeded  those  in  1881  by  nearly  3  millions  sterling, 
while  in  1901  they  were  only  about  £6,203,000  in  excess  of  the  returns 
for  1881.  The  exports  of  1891  exceeded  those  of  1881  by  over  5  millions, 
but  from  1891  to  1901  they  increased  by  £3,870,000.  The  Victorian 
imports  increased  from  1881  to  1891  in  about  the  same  ratio,  but  in 
1901  they  were  £358,600  less  than  in  1891 ;  while  the  exports,  which  in 
1891  had  decreased  by  £418,000,  showed  an  increase  in  1901  of  almost 
£1,978,000  on  the  figures  for  1891.  The  Tasmanian  import  trade  in 
1901  shows  an  increase  of  about  £366,000  on  that  of  1881,  while  the 
exports  in  1901  exhibit  an  increase  of  229  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
those  of  1881,  and  of  over  342  per  cent,  on  those  of  1891.  The  SouUi 
Australian  imports  in  1901  were  only  £397.827  more  than  they  were  in 
1881  ;  while  the  exports,  which  in  1891  nearly  doubled  those  of  1881, 
shrunk  by  about  £1,158,000  dunng  the  next  ten  years.  The  vmlne  of 
the  New  Zealand  imports  in  1901  was  about  £6,314,000  more  than  in 
1881,  but  the  exports  increased  during  the  period  by  pver  156  per  cent. 
The  Queensland  imports  more  than  doubled  from  1881  to  1891,  and 
from  the  latter  year  they  had  increased  by  about  £332,000  in  1901  ; 
the  exports,  however,  increased  steadily,  and  in  1901  were  over  233  per 
cent,  larger  than  in  1881.  The  imports  of  Western  Australia  increaaed 
from  1881  to  1891  more  than  threefold,  and  from  1891  to  1901  by  over 
460  per  cent.,  while  the  exports  increased  over  fourteen  times  from  1891 
to  1901,  about  half  the  Western  Australian  gold  being  exported  by  way 
of  the  other  states.  No  rigid  deductions,  however,  can  be  drawn 
from  the  facts  ]ust  given ;  for,  as  is  well  known,  some  of  the  states — 
notably  Queensland  and  Tasmania^are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  maintain 
a  direct  foreign  trade,  and  in  a  forced  comparisorwith  the  re»t  of 
Australasia  are  apt  to  suffer. 

If  the  total  trade  of  1901  be  considered,  New  South  Wales  heads 
the  list  with  a  commerce  valued  at  £3»%7 70,834 ;  Victoria,  with 
£25,762,139,  being  second;  while  New  Zealand  ranks  third,  with  a 
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trade  of  ^24^699,339.  Taking  all  the  states  together,  the  external 
imports  and  exports  combined  equal  a  trade  of  X25  9s.  lid.  per 
inliabitant — an  increase  of  £3  9s.  3d.  as  compared  with  1891,  and  of 
£2  OS.  8d.  as  compared  with  1881.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
volume  of  the  external  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and 
the  colony  of  New  Zealand  witli  the  latest  returns  of  other  countries. 


Total  Trade. 

Per 
Inhabitant. 

Country. 

Mercbandiae. 

andSSion.            ^o^- 

United  KLngdom 
France  

£ 
869,854,000 
460,406,000 
554,445,000 
132,970,000 
275,677,000 
72,903,000 
74,910,000 
480,645,000 

£ 

58,232,000 

39,771,000 

20,930,000 

952,000 

11,783.000 

1,057,000 

3,484,000 

47,334,000 

£ 
928,086,000 
500,179,000 
575,375,000 
133,922,000 
287,460,000 
73,960,000 
78,394,000 
527,979,000 

£     8.    d. 
22    4    7 
12  16    9 

Offrniftny  .....  ... 

10    2    7 

Italy  

4    2    6 

Bel^utn 

Spam 

42  18  11 
4    11 

Canada  

14  11     6 

United  States  ... 
Commonwealth 
of  Australia... 
New  Zealand 

6  16    0 

74,282,208 
22,404,060 

17,867,097 
2,295,279 

92,149,305 
24,699,339 

24    4    6 
31  14    0 

Anstralasia  

96,686,268 

20,162,376 

116,848,644 

25    9  11 

The  trade  of  Australasia  per  head  of  population  exceeds  that  of  any 
country  appearing  in  the  list  with  the  exception  of  Belgium. 

An  excess  in  the  value  of  imports  over  exports  was  for  many  years  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  trade  of  Australasia  taken  as  a  whole,  although 
in  some  states  the  reverse  was  the  case.  The  surplus  of  imports  was 
due  to  two  causes :  (1)  the  importation,  by  the  Grovernments  and  local 
bodies  of  the  various  states,  of  money  to  cover  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  public  works  ;  and  (2)  the  private  capital  sent  to  Australasia  for 
investment.  Taking  the  states  as  a  whole,  these  two  items  combined 
exceeded  the  payments  made  for  interest  on  past  loans,  both  public  and 
private,  and  the  sums  drawn  from  the  country  by  absentees ;  but  as 
some  of  the  states  have  ceased  to  borrow,  and  the  amount  borrowed 
by  the  others  has  fallen  below  their  yearly  payments  for  interest,  the 
whole  of  Australasia  now  shows  an  excess  of  exports,  and  the  same  fact 
is  also  exhibited  in  the  trade  returns  for  1901  for  all  the  states. 
The  present  excess  of  exports  and  its  cause  come  more  properly  within 
the  parts  of  this  work  dealing  with  Public  and  Private  Finance,  and  are 
dealt  with  at  some  length  there. 


Exports  op  Domestic  Produce. 

The  values  of  the  exports  of  Australasia  and  of  its  various  provinces 
have  been  given  in  the  previous  pages  without  respect  to  the  countries 
where  the  articles  were  produced.      It  is  important  to  find  to  what 
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extent  the  exports  bave  been  the  prodnee  ol  eacb  of  the  states  whenee' 
they  were  shipped.  The  following  table  shows  the  vidne  of  tbe  expeste 
of  domestic  produoe  of  eaeh  state  as  returned  bj  the  Oustotna  for  th» 
years  188>,  1891,  and  1901,  and  the  value  thereof  per  inhabitant : — 


state. 


Total  Valut. 


Value  per  Inhatnl 


1881. 


180L 


1001. 


1881. 


1S8L 


UNO. 


New  South  Wales   .. 

Victoria 

QuoensUnd    

South  Auttralia  .... 
Western  Austialia  . . 
Tasmania    

Commonwealth.. . . 
New  Zealand 

Australaaia    


£ 

£ 

£ 

£  B.  d. 

10,784,827 

21,066,712 

19,915,884 

14  1  11 

12,480,567 

18,028,426 

14,134,028 

14  6  10 

8,478,87« 

7,979,080 

9,009,686 

16  12  11 

8,765,781 

4,810,512 

4,892,864 

18  U  8 

4g8,(«4 

788,873 

8,216,718 

16  17  10 

1,548,116 

1,867,927 

2,988,878 

IS  6  0 

S2,.H5,801 

49,068,580 

68,602,568 

14  4  11 

5,783,250 

9,400,004 

12,600,460 

IL  13  9 

38,808,051 

58,458,624 

71,296,028 

18  15  11 

£  a. 

18  8 
11  7 

19  17 

14  17  10 

15  9  7 
9  3  8 


d. 

9 
6 

4 


£  a.  d. 

14  M  3 
11  14  11 
17  17  3 
13  1  11 
43  16  4 
M  18  V 


15  16  1  ,  IS  8  2 
14  IS  6  I  16  6  » 


15  4  4  15  11  1 


These  figures,  however,  most  be  regarded  as  merely  apfirozimate^ 
for  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  exactitude  tlie  domestic  exports  of 
some  of  the  states,  chiefly  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and 
Victoria.  In  the  last-mentioned  state,  a  large  proportioo  of  the 
domestic  export  of  wool  consisted,  in  former  years,  of  New  South  Wales 
produce,  but  the  amount  so  stated  is  now  comparatively  small  Tber^ 
is  also  an  export  by  South  Australia,  as  local  produce,  of  wool  ^»rown  in 
New  South  Wales,  but  the  value  thereof  is  by  no  means  large.  WooU 
chiefly  from  Queensland,  has  in  some  years  been  exported  as  doneatic 
produce  by  New  South  Wales,  but  in  1901  no  sndi  overstatement  took 
place.  Also,  as  regards  New  South  Wales,  tin  and  copper  ore,  the 
former  chiefly  from  Queensland  and  Tasmania  and  the  latter  from  Sloath 
Australia,  which  are  imported  for  the  purpose  of  being  refined,  are 
exported  as  domestic  produoe.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  remove 
these  elements  of  error  from  the  returns  as  they  are  presented  by  the 
Customs,  and  the  amounts  shown  in  the  following  table  may  be  aooBpted 
as  the  true  values  of  domestic  produce  exported  by  each  state  during 
1901 :— 


state. 


Total  Value. 


Proportion 
toTMaL 


Value  per 


I           £  per  cent. 

New  South  Walea 19,837,223,  27-9 

Victoria 13,882,24*  19-e 

Queensland '  9,009,696  i  12-7 

South  Australia i  4,384,684  |  6*2 

Western  Australia ,  8,216,718  UH 

Tasmania 2,933,878  41 

New  Zealand  12.690,460  17  9 

Australasia 70,954,805  100*0 


£  e.  d. 
14  9  2 
n  10  9 
17  17  S 
12  1 
43  16 
16  18 
16    5 


6 

4 
0 
9 


15    9    8 
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the  table  Aowb,  the  largest  values  per  inhabitant  were  returned  by 
^Weukem  Auatimlia  and  Queensland,  with  £43  168.  4d.  and  £17  17&  ScL 
respectivBly  per  head  of  population.  The  growth  of  the  domestic 
exports  of  Western  Australia  has  been  extremely  rapid,  the  total  vahie 
rising  from  £1,273,638  at  the  end  of  1895  to  £8,216,718  for  the  year 
1901,  an  increase  of  545  percent  Of  coarse,  this  great  expansion  is 
in  the  main  due  to  the  export  of  gold,  the  value  of  the  total  export 
of  the  precious  metal  being  returned  at  £3,941,797  in  1901  as  against 
£879,748  in  1895.  With  regard  to  Queensland,  a  great  inoreaee  han. 
taken  place  in  the  exports  of  such  articles  as  gold,  pearl  shell,  sugar, 
and  various  pastoral  products.  Tasmania  also  shows  a  large  increase 
both  in  aotual  and  comparative  value  of  domestic  export  trade,  the 
returns  for  1901  showing  a  total  value  of  £2,933,878,  with  £16  18s. 
per  head  of  p<7pulation,  as  against  £1,473,283  and  £9  Os.  3d.  in  1896. 
The  phenomenal  mineral  export  of  Tasmania  for  the  year  1901,  when 
the  gross  total  reached  the  sum  of  £1,778,500,  is  chiefly  cuicountable 
for  this  expansion,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  there  is  every  prospect 
of  this  being  sustained. 

Placing  the  values  of  the  external  exports  of  domestic  production  of 
Aastralasia  side  by  side  with  those  of  some  of  the  more  important 
countries  of  the  world,  a  useful  comparison  is  afforded,  and  from  what- 
ever standpoint  the  matter  be  viewed  these  states  appear  in  a  very 
favourable  light.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  domestic 
exports,  exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion,  of  some  of  the  principal  countries 
of  the  world,  the  figures  referring  to  the  year  1900.  The  figures  for 
Australasia  only  represent  the  external  exports  of  domestic  produce  ; 
in  the  preceding  table  the  values  include  the  domestic  produce  of  each 
state  consumed  in  the  other  provinces  : — 


Cioimtiy. 


Exports  of 
Domestic  Produce 

(exclusive  of 
Coin  oimI  Bullion). 


Value 
per  Inhabitant. 


United  Kingdom    . 

France  

Germany  

Austria-Hungary  . 

Italy 

Belgium  

Caiubda 

Argentine  Republic 
United  States 

Australasia  


£ 

291,19-2.000 

164,.34a,000 

290,570,000 

80,917,000 

53,530,000 

76,915,000 

35,486,000 

30,920,000 

302,710,000 

38,151,000 


£  8.  d. 
7  0  6 
4  4  4 
4  12 
1  15  6 
1  13    0 

11     9  10 

6  12    1 

7  12  11 
3  18    0 

8  6    6 


The  extent  to  which  the  geographical  position  of  a  state  enables 
it  to  benefit  by  the  production  of  its  neighbours  is  illustrated  by  the  pro- 
portion which  the  non-4omestic  bear  to  the  total  exports.  The  following 
table  shows  the  value  of  the  total  re-export  trade  and  the  proportioD 
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which  it  bears  to  the  total  export  trade  of  each  state  in  1901  ;  and  k 
would  appear  that  South  Australia,  New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria,  in 
the  order  named,  benefit  largely  by  their  position,  the  re-export  tnde  of 
the  other  states  being  insignificant : — 


SUte. 

Total  Be-exporfeB. 

Proportion  to 
Total  Exports. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 

7,435,240 

4,512,069 

239,670 

3,795,107 

298,905 

11,879 

per  oent. 
27-18 

Victoria    

24-20 

Qneenslaod 

2-59 

South  Australia 

46*35 

Western  Australia 

3*51 

0*40 

Commonwealth   

16,292,870 
190,964 

21*75 

New  Zealand   

1-48 

Anstralasia 

16,483,834 

18-78 

More  than  one-half  of  this  re-export  trade  is  external,  the  amount 
being  £8,911,658,  as  compared  with  £7,572,176  of  interstate  trade. 


The  Wool  Trade. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Continental  wool  trade  daring  the  periods 
from  1881  to  1891,  and  fi-om  1891  to  1901,  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
table,  which  shows  the  value  of  the  staple  exported  direct  to  the 
principal  countries,  and  the  proportion  of  the  total  amount  taken  by 
each : — 


Ck>untr7'. 

Value. 

1 

Proportion. 

1881. 

189L 

1001. 

1881. 

1891, 

190L 

United  Kingdom ... 
Belfiium 

£ 
15,777,327 
96,557 
53,809 
26,965 
132,699 
48,725 

£ 
19,891,218 
1,453,755 
782.676 

£ 
13,497,871 
1,146,349 
1,852.053 

percent 
97-8 
0-6 

percent 
82-7 
6*0 

pereent 
71-3 
6-0 

Oermany 

0-3 
0-2 
0-8 
0-3 

3-3 

9-8 

France     

1.386,768 

2.003.197 

5*8        lOK 

United  States   

Other  Countries   . . . 

514,551 
34,259 

273,933 
147,460 

21          1-5 

01         0-8 

Total 

16,136,082 

24,063,227 

18.920.863  '   100-0 

100*0  I    100-0 

As  the  table  shows,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  over  £2,784,000 
in  the  value  of  wool  shipped  from  Australasia  since  1881.    Since  1891, 
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tio^v^ever,  there  has  been  a  decline  in  yalue  to  the  extent  of  £5,142,000. 

This  decline  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  during  the  last  few  years 

tHe  total  number  of  sheep  has  decreased  enormously,  owing  to  severe 

ajid  protracted  droughts.     In  1891,  the  sheep  depastured  in  the  Ck>m- 

monnvealth  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  numbered  124,548,000,  but 

at  the  end  of  1901,  the  total  had  fallen  to  92,359,000  ;  a  decrease  of 

over  32  millions.     It  will  be  observed  that  since  1881  the  wool  exported 

to    the  United   Kingdom   has  decreased    in  value  to    the  extent   of 

.£2,279,000,  or  from  97 '8  to  71-3  per  cent,  while  the  exjwrt  to  foreign 

countries,   with  one  exception,   has    increased    both    absolutely    and 

relatively. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  here  that  all  the  figures  in  the  present 
chapter  dealing  with  the  export  of  wool  are  based  on  the  Customs 
returns  of  tlie  different  states,  and  represent  the  values  placed  on  the 
^w^ool  by  the  exporters.  The  figures  relating  to  the  value  of  the  wool 
clip  which  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  pastoral  industry  are  less  than 
those  just  giveUj  the  difference  being  made  up  of  the  cost  of  carriage  and 
other  charges  from  the  sheep-runs  to  the  ship's  side. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  and  proportionate  value  of  the 
iv'ool  shipped  direct  to  countries  outside  Australasia  by  each  state  : — 


state. 


Value. 


1881. 


1891. 


1901. 


ProporUon. 


1881. 


1891. 


1901. 


New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria 

Queensland  

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia. 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand    


£ 

4,485,295 

5,327,934 
99fi,047 

1,747,696 
256,689 
416,672 

2,905,849 


Australasia  ...I  16,136,082 


£ 
7,917,587 
7,070.661 
2,438,321  i 
1,888.107 
311,925  i 
313,422 
4,123,204  I 


£ 

percent 

per  cent 

7,743,473 

27-8 

32-9 

4,318,332 

33-0 

29-4 

1,438,028 

6-2  1  101  1 

1,103.994 

10-8 

7'8 

373,959 

1-6 

1-3 

242,207 

2-6 

1-3 

3,700,870 

180 

17-2 

18,920,863 

100-0 

100  0 

percent 

40-9 

22-8 

7-6 

5-8 

2  0 

1-3 

19-6 

100*0 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  just  given  that  Victoria  was  credited 
in  1881  with  exporting  wool  to  a  considerable  value  in  excess  of  that 
of  NewSouth  Wales.  In  1891  and  1901,  however,  the  positions  were 
reversed.  In  1881  the  wool  produced  in  other  states,  chiefly  New- 
South  WaleSj  but  credited  to  Vi<;toria,  was  valued  at  £2,780,600 ;  in 
1891,  £2,767,000  ;  but  in  1901,  a  careful  discrimination  was  made  by 
the  Victorian  Customs  Department  between  wool  of  actual  Victorian 
production  and  that  produced  by  the  other  states.  The  wool  imported 
from  other  states  and  credited  to  New  South  Wales  for  the  year  1891 
was  £109,000,  while  for  1901  there  was  no  such  over-statement.  South 
Australia  also  receives  a  large  quantity  of  New  South  Wales  wool  for 
shipment,  though  not  nearly  to  so  great  an  extent  as  Victoria. 
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In  connection  whh  tbk  subject,  a  statement  of  ike  value  €if 
of  its  own  production  which  each  state  exports  direct  and  by  waj 
the  other  states  may  not  be  without  interests     The  figoree^  whid 
given  below,  relate  to  the  year  1901 ; — 


state. 


I^oinestic  Wool  Ezportod. 


Direct. 


B  J  w*y  of  the 
other  stateau 


IbtaL 


Kew  South  Wales  .. 

Victoria 

Qtteeualand  

South  Australia   

Western  Australia  . 
Tasmania  

New  Zealand    

Australasia 


£ 

7.417,862 

2,733,488 

1,438,028 

917,438 

373,959 

242,207 


3,603,945 


16,816,917 


£ 

1,617,565 

28,513 

693,836 

118,190 

4,176 

38,140 


£ 
9,035,437 
2,762,001 
2,131,664 
1,035,628 
378,135 
280,347 


5,158  I     3,669,103 


2,505,598      19,322,515 


46-8 

14-3 

11-0 

5-3 

l-S 


19*1 


100-0 


In  the  table  gi^en  on  the  preceding  (lage  the  value  of  the  direct 
<3xport  of  wool  is  quoted  at  £18,920,863.  The  apparent  discrepancy. 
however,  is  of  no  moment  when  it  is  remembered  that  about  one-fiftli  of 
the  clip  of  Australasia  is  subject  to  valuation  first  at  the  border  of  the 
state  in  which  it  is  produced,  and  again  at  the  port  from  which  it  is 
iinally  shipped  to  Europe  or  America.  In  the  amount  of  £19,322,515 
shown  above  is,  besides,  included  the  value  of  such  wool  as  was  exported 
during  1901  to  one  of  the  adjacent  states,  and  there  held  over  for  the 
sales  in  January  of  the  following  year. 

The  following  figures  serve  to  illustrate  the  development  of  the  local 
wool  sales  in  those  states  where  such  sales  are  held,  viz.,  in  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  for 
the  ten  seasons  from  1892-93  to  1901-1902.  The  seasons  are  taken  as 
extending  from  the  1st  July  to  the  30th  June.  The  number  of  bales 
«old  during  each  period  shown  was  as  follows : — 


Season. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queensland. 

South 
Australia. 

•New 

Zealand. 

1 

TotaL 

1892-93  

bales. 
362,688 
401,185 
425,135 
415,538 
401,048 
444,808 
447,517 
399,893 
398,946 
522,003 

bales. 
310,828 
305,700 
328,142 
315,543 
310,835 
2S6,625 
278,482 
312,571 
273,641 
321,482 

bales. 

bales. 

54,285 

65,000 

64,056 

80,234 

63,804 

51,287 

60,531 

70,717 

42,637 

65,239 

1 

bales. 

1     85,505 

I     82.547 

82,547 

82,965 

,     82,515 

100,514 

>     90,806 

*   108,846 

90.235 

100,860 

Ues. 
813,306 

1893-94  



854,432 

1894-95  

1895>96  

899,880 
894,289 

1896-97  

858,202 

1897-98  

1898-99  

1899-1900... 
1900-1901  ... 
1901-1902  ... 

io,*92S 

27,015 

13,453 

'     25,936 

883.234 

8^,261 
,     919,012 

806,912 
,  1,035,580 
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TThe  importance  of  the  pastoral  industry  to  Austi'alssia  will  be  made 
<cl«ar  in  another  part  of  this  vohime.  Its  value  to  each  state  varies 
oouaiderably,  as  the  statement  hereunder  shows.  In  no  state,  however, 
^W^estern  Australia  and  Tasmania  exoepted,  does  the  proportion  of 
exports  of  this  class  £all  below  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  domestic 
fyrodttce  exported.  In  the  case  of  New  South  Wales  it  reaches  over  63 
per  cent.,  while  in  New  Zealand  it  is  54  per  cent.,  and  in  Queensland 
^3  per  cent : — 


Stete. 

Wool 

other 
PMtoial 
Products. 

TelaL 

Proportion  of 

Exports  of  PaatoBd 

Produce  to  Total 

Exports  of  I>ainfiStlc 

Products. 

Xew  South  Wales  

Victoria 

£ 
9,035,437 
2,762,001 
2,131,864 
1,035,628 
378,135 
280,347 
3.699,103 

£ 

3,524,237 

1,521,098 

2,667,979 

595,361 

113,067 

125,248 

3,202,837 

£ 

12,559,674 

4,283,099 

4,799,843 

1,630,989 

491,202 

405,596 

6,901,940 

percent. 
63*3 
30-9 

Queensland  

South  Australia  

53-3 
37-2 

WertemAostrsKa 

T4k«n>M»m  

6-0 
13*8 

New  Zealand   

54*4 

Aastralasia-^ 

All  Domestic    

19,322,515 

11,749.827 

1 

31,072.342  ]            43-8 

1 

External  Domestic. 

16,816,917 

8,396,709 

25,213,626 

50-2 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  figures  given  in  this  table  are  not  those 
furnished  hy  the  various  Customs  Dei>artments;  they  have  been  corrected 
in  the  manner  already  explained  in  order  to  allow  for  the  incorrect 
information  furnished  by  shippers  in  regard  to  the  state  of  origin. 


MovEME!n«  OF  Gold. 

Since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  year  1851  large  quantities  of  the 
fuetal — in  the  form  of  coin  as  well  as  of  bullion — have  been  exported 
from  the  Australasian  states  every  year.  In  the  figures  given  below, 
showing  the  excess  of  exports  of  gold  of  each  state,  no  attempt  has 
l)een  made  to  exclude  the  interstate  trade.  The  largest  exporters,  it 
will  be  found,  are  also  the  largest  producers,  namely,  Victoria,  New 
Zealand,  and  Queensland.  The  other  states,  except  Western  Australia, 
now    produce    very    little    more    than    what    suffices   to  meet   their 
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requirements.  The  returns  of  the  gold  imports  and  exports  for 
South  Wales  are  swollen  by  large  quantities  of  Queensland  gold  sent  to 
Sydney  to  be  minted  and  then  exported  in  the  shape  of  coin,  but  only  tiie 
excess  of  exports  appears  in  the  following  table  : — 


state. 

1851-60. 

1861-70. 

1871-80. 

1881-90.    1891-190a       1001.        186I-190L 

New  South  Wales 

Viotoria  

1 
£                £                £        ;        £ 
8,887,067  18,666,650    5,248.994  |     277,500 
86,842,184  62,609,M2  87,222,682  28,106,871 

1,768,575    9,480,187  11,540,245 

1,900,955     »395,633  *1,100,309      *078,548 

19,586        ♦88.000       •44.820 

848,029       *84,255        165,040  1      872.754 
48,961  20,291.822  14,215,143  \  7,637,331 

£       '       £                   £ 

7.478,424 1     881.055      S5,S71,«» 

21.908.902  1  S-i(U.oii     «u.tRajtf 

Queensland    

South  Australia 

Western  Australia.... 
Tasmania 

21,672,494 
1,206,945 

19,286,987 
1,509,258 
9,488,861 

2,008.774 

88,286 

6,749,717 

192,104 

'    4«.'4«;2S 
071^ 

New  Zealand 

1,324,141  ,    w,a5a,>rf» 

ports 

97,472,166 

97,918,737  i65,148,687 

1 

42,716,892 

82.660  781  13  794  048    MB  IVI&  Tin 

Average  per  annum . . 

9,747,217 

9,701,879  '  6,511,864 

4,271,639 

8.266.073  'lS,794.048  j 

1                    1 

7,885,40: 

*  Excess  of  Imports. 


Distribution  of  Imports  in  Regard  to  Consumption. 

Former  tables  show  the  import  of  goods  into  the  Commonwealth,  bat 
do  not  show  their  ultimate  destination,  and  it  will  therefore  be  inter- 
esting to  follow  these  goods  to  the  point  of  consumptidn.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  total  imports  into  the  states  were  £68,068,936 ;  of  this 
amount  £25,635,089  represented  inter-state  trade,  and  £42,433,847 
imports  from  countries  outride  the  Commonwealth.  Of  the  total 
import  £50,369,707  was  retained  for  home  consumption,  the  balance 
being  re-exported,  and  of  the  former  amount  £41,167,791  represented 
the  value  of  goods  coming  from  places  outside  the  Commonwealth,  and 
£9,201,916  were  inter-state  goods.  From  these  totals  the  value  of 
bullion  and  specie  has  been  excluded. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  goods  of  other  states  consumed 
in  each  state  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  well  as  the  imports  from 
countries  outside  the  Commonwealth,  whether  such  goods  are  imported 
direct  or  through  another  state. 


state. 


Home  Consumption  of  Imported  Goods. 


Australian  ^oods       Forei^  goods 

enterinfrinto  local       entering  into 

oonsuniptlon.  consumption. 


New  South  Walea '  3,505,686 

Victoria   ,  1,864,363 

Queensland '  1,312,079 

South  Australia '  164,598 

Western  Australia 1.903,860 

Tasmania '  451,440 

Total     I  9,201,916 


£ 
15,987,302 
11,357,201 
4.647.770 
3.422,132 
4,261,416 
1,601,880 


41,167,791 


Total 


£ 
19.492,978 
1 3,221  ,.%4 
6.959.849 
3.686,739 
6,165.206 
1,933,320 

50,369,707 


I 
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The  value  of  all  foreign  goodn  brought  to  Australia  amounts  to 
JB42, 433,847.  Of  this  amount  £942,511  is  bullion  re-exported  in  the 
shape  of  coin,  and  therefore  not  properly  speaking  an  import  for  con- 
sumption, and  £323,545  goods  re-exported  to  places  outside  Australia, 
so  that  the  net  consumption  of  foreign  goods  is  £41,167,791,  as  shown 
above.  Dividing  this  sum  again,  £2,664,302  represents  the  value  of 
narcotics  and  stimulants,  and  £38,503,489  of  general  merchandise.  A 
careful  analysis  of  the  tariff  now  in  force  for  the  Commonwealth  shows 
that  the  last-mentioned  goods  to  the  amount  of  £28,246,160  are 
dutiable,  and  £10,257,329  are  non-dutiable,  so  that,  excluding  narcotics 
and  stimulants,  the  proportion  of  free  goods  to  general  merchandise  is 
26*64  per  cent.,  which  varies  in  difierent  states  of  the  Commonwealth, 
ranging  between  24*6  per  cent  in  the  case  of  Tasmania  to  31*3  per 
cent,  in  that  of  Western  Australia. 

The  value  of  the  two  classes  of  goods  entering  into  consumption  in 
each  state  of  the  Commonwealth  is  as  follows  : — 


state. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria   

Queensland 

South  Australia... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

Total 


Narootioi  and 

General 

Stiniolants. 

Merchandise. 

£ 

£ 

1,144,684 

14,842,70$ 

664,826 

10,692,375. 

352,416 

4,295,354 

139,553 

3,282,679 

303,168 

3,948,248 

59,655 

1,442,225 

2,664,302 

38,503,489 

The  tariff  of  the  Commonwealth  on  dutiable  merchandise  averages 
16*7  per  cent.,  and  on  all  merchandise,  excluding  of  course  narcotics 
and  stimulants,  the  average  is  12*2  per  cent. 

For  further  information  in  regarid  to  Customs  duties  the  reader  is 
referred  to  page  818. 
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A.borigine8,  551 

Campaign  against  in  Tasmania,  161 
Conflicts  with,  72.  75,  79,  103,  128, 

158 
Tasmania,   removal  to  Flinders 

Island,  leS 
Tasmania,  treatment  of  by  Convicts, 
157,  158 
Absentee  Incomes,  755 
Accidents,  Deaths  from,  526 

on  Railways,  864 
Accumulation,  770 

Adelaide,  Annual  and  Capital  Value  of, 
488 
Foundation  of  University,  115 
Population  of,  543 
RainfaU  of,  353 
Advances  to  Farmers,  622 
Advances  to  Settlers  Act,  New  Zealand, 

250 
Ages  of  the  People,  536 


Supporting,  804 
riculti 


Agricultural  Banks,  622 
Colleges,  621 
Land  Selection  in  Victoria,  437, 438, 

445' 
Selection  in  Queensland,  451,  452 
Agriculture,  579 
Area  TiUed,  582 

under  Crop,  1861-1901,  682 
Minor  Crops,  620 
Production  from,  579 
Progress  from  1872-1893,  412,  413, 

during  Gold  period,  392 
Revival  of,  after  Gold  period,  397, 

398 
Rise  of  the  Industry,  383 
Value  of  Crops,  579 
Akaroa,  French  Settlement  at,  200 
Alcohol,  Consumption  of,  362,  704 
Alien  Races,  552 
Allan  Cnnningharo,  Explorations  of,  15, 

68 
Alum,  974 


Anti-Chinese  Agitation,  1861,  406 

Antimony,  961 

Appeal  Cfourt,  Land,  New  South  Wales, 

428 
Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  30,  154 
Areas  and  Boundaries,  346-349 
Arms  Importation  Oi'dnanccj  210 
Arrests,  698 
Arsenic,  965 

Artesian  Bores,  31,  92,  625 
Arthur,  Governor,  160 
Asbestos,  975 
Assurance  Companies,  789 

Assets  and  Liabilities,  793,  794 

Expenses  of  Management,  795 

Industrial,  796 

In  various  Countries,  795 

Life,  789 

Receipts  and  Expenditure,  792 

Sums  Assured,  792 
Auckland,  Annual  and  Capital  Value, 
492 

Gold  Discoveries  in  Province,  239 

Rainfall  of,  355 
Auction.  Sales  of  Land  by,  and  effect, 
478 

New  South  Wales,  434 

Victoria,  442 

Queensland,  453 

Western  Australia  462 
Auriferous  Areas,  Land  Selection  within, 

Victoria,  441 
Australasian  Auxiliary  Squadron,  741 

Settlement,  476 
Australasia,  Population  of,  530 

Trade  of,  1049  | 

Australia,  Chronological  Table  for,  328- 
340 

Discovery  of,  1 

Geographical  Position  of,  346-350 

Naming  of,  14 
Australia  Felix,  16 
Australian  Federation,  256 
Auxiliary  Squadron,  37,  741 
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Babbage,  Explorations  of,  110 
Backhouse  and  Walker,  70 
Bacon,  average  price  yearly  since  1840, 
372,  373 

Consumption  of,  356 

Production  of,  (i55 
Bald  Hills,  Battle  of,  231 
Ballance,  John,  246 
Ballarat,  Temperature,  352 
Ballot,  Vote  by,  introduced  into  New 

South  Wales,  21  ;  Victoria,  50 
Bank,  New  Zealand,  251,  253 

State,  South  Australia,  117 
Bank  Failures,  90 

New  Zealand,  241 

Victoria,  61 
Banking  Business,  expansion  from,  1872- 

1891,  419 
Bankruptcies,  802 
Banks,  Agiricultural,  622 

Established  in  Tasmania,  162 

Failure  of,  175 

Financial  Crisis  of  1893,  37 

Post  Office,  780 

Savings,  780 
Banks  of  Issue,  770 

Assets  and  Liabilities,  772 

Business  in  each  State,  775 

Capital  Resources,  770 

Dei)osits  in,  784 

Expenses,  778 

Metallic  Reserves  of,  777 

Reserve  Funds,  771 

Results  of  Working,  774 
Barkly,  Governor,  49 
Barlev,  598 

Ba»s  Straits,  Discovery  of,  42 
Bathurst  Federal  Convention,  258 
Batman,  John,  42 
**  Bay  ley's  Reward,"  148 
Beauchamp,  Governor,  40 
Beef,  average  price  yearly  since  1820, 
369.  370 

Consumption  of,  356 

Frozen,  Exports,  646 
Beer  (Colonial),   average   price  yearly 
since  1842,  372,  ^3 

Consumption  of,  362,  365 
Beeswax,  Production  of,  655 
Beet,  Cultivation  of,  614 
BelmorejFGovemor,  27 
Birthplaces,  545 
Births  and  Birth  Rate,  501 
Biscboff,  Mount,  Discovery  of  Mineral 

Deposits,  167 
Bismuth,  962 
Bitumen,  973 
Blackall,  Governor,  83 
"  Black  Wednesday,"  56 


Bligh,  Governor,  12 
Blue  Mountains,  Crossing  of,  14 
Blue  (washing),  Consumption  of,  380 
Boards  and  ^usts.  New  South  WiJi 
493,  495,  498 

New  Zealand,  497 

Other  States,  496 

Receipts  and  Expenditure  of,  49r 

Victoria,  495,  496 
"  Boom  "  period,  416,  417 
Borrowing,  State  and  Local,  754,  756 
Botany  Bay,  Foimdation  of  Settlement,  S^ 
Boncaut,  Lieutenant-Governor,  115 
Bourke,  Governor,  16 
Bourke,  Temperature,  352 
Bowen,  Governor,  23,  55,  77,  234 

Establishes  Settlement  at  Riadon 
(Tasmania),  155 
Boyd  Massacre,  184 
Brassey,  Governor,  62 
Bread,  Average  Price  Yearly  since  182lV 

369,  370 
Breadwinners,  805 
Breweries,  673 
Brisbane,  Annual  and  Capital  Value,  469 

Population  of,  543 

Rainfall  of,  353 

Temperature  of,  3S3 
Brisbane,  Governor,  14 
Brisbane  River,  Discovery  of,  14,  66 
Broken  Hill,  Discovery  of  Silver  at,  3^ 

Proprietary,  948 
Bronze  Coinage,  788 
Broome,  Governor,  141 

Mission  to  Ei^land  of,  147 
Bruce,  (Governor,  133 
Brunner  Mine  Disaster,  232 
Buckley,  WMlliam,  42 
BuUi  CoUiery  Disaster,  32 
Bullion  Act,  105 

Mint  Issues,  787 
Burgess  Gang,  240 
Burke  and  W^ills,  50,  76 
Burra  Buna*  Discovery  of  Copper  at^ 

103 
Busby,  James,  190 
Bush  Fires,  45,  120 

Gippsland,  63 

Victoria,  64 
Bushranging,  47,  240 

in  New  South  Wales,  411 

in  Tasmania^  158,  159,  loO,  168 

the  Kelly  Gong,  57 
Bushranging  Act,  )5,  27 
Butter,  Average   Prioa   Yeiariy 
1820,  369,  370 

Consumption  of,  356 

Export  of,  652 

Exports  to  United  Kingdom, 
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Butter-- 

Imports,  653 
Price  Levek,  €S7 
ProdncUon  <tf,  652 

Ruxton,  Governor,  117 


Oable  Cknuraanioatkm  with  fiagUnd,  29 

with  New  Zealand,  30 
enable  Services,  931 

Australia  aod  Tasmaniii,  172 
from  Broome  to  Baajoewangie,  147 
The  Pacific  Gable,  270 
<];aink8.  Governor,  86,  114 
Oamela,    Introductioii   ol,    by  Sir   T. 

Elder,  112 
HZ^ancer,  Deaths  from,  5S2 
Candle  Factories,  666 
Candles,  OoosomptioQ  of,  360 
Cannibalism,  New  Zealand,  163 
Canoona,  Gold  Bush  to,  75 
Canterbory,  Land  Boom,  240 

Gold  Disooyeriea,  239 
Canterbury  Pilgrims,  214 
Capital,  Importation  of,  763 

Introduction  of,  by   Immigranta, 
756 
Carnegie,  Explorations  of,  142 
Carrington,  Governor,  34 
Cattle,  Export  of  Live,  650 

History  of  Breeding,  403,  635 
Number  of,  636 
Price  Levels  of,  657 
Slaughtering  Returns,  ^7 
Census  of  1961,  Birthplaoee,  545 
Education  at,  576 
Habitations,  719 
Population  at,  530,  531 
Centenary  Celebrations,  29 
Centralisation  of  Population,  542 
Charities,  603 
Charters  Towers,  Discovery  of  Gold  at, 

76 
Cheese,  Average   Price    Yearly    since 
1820,  369,  370 
Consumption  of,  356 
Export  ot  652 
Imports  of,  653 
Pi'oduction  of,  652 
Chennside,  Governor,  06 
ChUdbirt^,  Deaths  in,  525 
China,  Naval  Contingents  to,  40,  120 

Trade  with,  1062 
Chinese,  553 

Agitation  Against,  406 
Influx  to  Anstralia,  406 
on  Gold-fields,  32,  85 
Restriction,  24,  82,  33,  86 
Chrome  Ore,  964 


Chronological   Table,    Auatralia     and 
Xkamania,  328 
New  Zealand,  341 
Church  and  School  Lands,  25,  81 
Chute,  Lieutenant-Governor,  27 
Circulatory     System,     Deaths     from 

Diseaaes  of,  524 
Cities,  Population  and  Annual  Value, 

493,544 
Clarke,  Governor,  65 
Clean  ShiH  Ministry,  218 
Climate,  350 
Climatic  Diaturbaaces  between    1862- 

1870,  401,  402 
OiMtr  Settlement,  South  Australia,  460 

yiotoria,448 
Clothiqg  Faotoriee,  674 
aunie,  Captain,  70 
Coal,  965 

N«w  South  Wales,  966 
Queensland,  969 
South  Australia,  970 
Tasmania,  969 
Victoria,  970 
Western  Australia,  970 
Coal,  Exporto  of,  968 
Mines,  979 
Miners  employed,  971 
Prices  of,  971 

ProdncUon  of,  395,  412,  967,  980 
Anatralasia,  070. 
Principal  Countries,  972 
Cobalt,  964 
Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Consumption  of, 

360 
Coffee,  Averafce  price  yearly  since  1837, 
372.  373 
Consumption  of,  356 
Coinage,  786 
Coin  and  Bullion,  Imports  and  Exports 

of,  1072 
Collins,  Lieatenant-€rovemor,  Death  of, 
158 
Expedition  of,  to  Tasmania,  156 
Transfers    Settlement    from    Port 
Phillip  to  Tasmania,  156 
Commeroe  (<fe  also  <' Trade*'),  1049 
Committals,  705 
Commodities,  Prices  of,  368 
Condensed  Milk,  Consumption  of,  360 
Commonwealth,  Action  regarding  troops 
for  South  Africa,  271 
Affairs,  Conference  in  London,  271 
Customs  Receipts,  813 
Constitution,  Act  of  the,  274 

Executive  Government  of,  286 
Finance  and  Trade,  2S9 
Judicature  of  the,  287 
New  States  in,  295 
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Commonwealth — 

Seat  of  Government,  296 
States,  the,  294 
Electorates,  Rearrangement  of,  272 
Expenditure,  1901,  814 

00  New  Services,  814 
External  Trade  of,  1055,  lOflS 
Finance,  812 

Actual  and  Probable  Costoms 

Revenue,  820 
Customs  and  Excise,  818 
Customs  Revenue  required  to 
balance  State    expenditure, 
831 
Effects  of  Federation  on  State 

Finance,  825,  828,  830 
Estimated  and  Actual  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  from  Posts 
and  Telegraphs,  824 
Estimated  Customs  Revenue, 

1902-3,  819,  820 
Postal  Revenue,  824 
Proliable  Expenditure,  1902-3, 

817 
Probable    Return    to    States, 

1902-3,  817 
Probable  Revenue  and  Expen- 
diture, 1902^,  817 
Probable  Revenue  from   Cus- 
toms and  Excise,  1902-3,  819 
Financial  Operations,  1902,  814 
Historical  Sketch  of,  266 
Income  and  Expenditure,  813 
Parliament  of  the,  275 
Population  of,  530 
Postal  and  Telegraphic  Revenue  and 

Expenditure,  824 
Revenue,  1901.  813 
Revenue  and  Expenditure,  1902, 815 

Forecast  of,  1902-3,  816 
Religions  in,  840 
Takes  over  New  Guinea,  270 
Tariff,  289,  272 
Companies,  Assurance,  789 

investment,  779 
Conditional  Purchase  of  Land,  System 

in  Western  Australia,  4iS2 
Conference,  Intercolonial  at  Melbourne, 

26 
Conference  of  Premiers,  63 
Conjugal  Condition,  548 
Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth,  274 
Alteration  of  the,  296 
Powers  of  Parliament,  282 
States,  294 
Constitution  Act,  1855,  19 
Constitutional  Diseases,  Deaths  from,  520 
Constitutional  Government,  granted  to 
Tasmania,  160 


Constitutions,  New  South  Walea,  29$ 
New  Zealand,  217,  325,  326 
Queensland,  317,  318 
South  Australia,  108,  319,  320 
Tasmania,  324 
Victoria,  313 
Western  Australia,  321 
Contingents  for  Soath  Africa,  40,  64,  M, 
95,  119,  120,  152,  180,253,254, 
271,  739 
Continuous  Ministry,  241 
Conventions  on   Federation,  257.  SSS, 

259 
Convictions,  705 

Convicts,  Ill-treatment  of,  in  Tasnumia, 
163 
Liberation  of,  in  Tasmania,  157 
Number  sent  to  Australia,  17 
Cook,  Captain,  Disooveriea  of,  4 
Enters  Storm  Bav,  155 
Voyage  to  New  Zealand,  183 
Cook  Islands,  Annexation  of,  254 

Included    in  New  ZeaUnd  Boun- 
daries, 254 
Protectorate  over,  247 
Cooktown,  Gold  Rush  to,  85 
Coolgardie,  Discovery  of  Gold-field,  148 
Exhibition,  152 
Water  Supply  Scheme,  154 
Cooma,  Temperature  of,  351 
Co-operative  Settlements,  Qneensland, 

453 
Copper,  952 

Discovery  in  Queensland,  84 
South  Australia,  103 
Yorke's  Peninsula,  109 
Miners,  979 

Mines,  New  South  Wales,  953 
New  Zealand,  955 
Queensland,  954 
South  Australia,  953 
Tasmania,  952 
Victoria,  955 
Western  Australia,  955 
Production,  980 

of  Australasia,  956 
Corowa  Conference  on  Federation,  25$ 
Cost  of  Living,  356,  365 
Cotton,  26 

Cultivation  at  Moreton  Bay,  09 
Courts,  Higher,  Convictions,  &c.,  705 

Magistrates,  701 
Cowper  Ministry,  24 
Credit  Sales  of  Land,  Tasmania,  468 
Crime,  696 

Serious,  701 
Crisis  of  1842-3,  379,  380 

Of  1893  and  its  results,  423,  424 
Industrial,  Queensland,  89 
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Oroup,  Deaths  from,  517 
Oro^wn  Lands   Alienation  Bill,  24  {see 
also  "  Land  '*) 
Occupation  Bill,  24 
(JultiTation,  582 
Cunningham,  Allan,  Explorations  of,  15, 

68 
Carrants  and  Raisins,  Consumption  of, 

360 
<>urrency,  786 

(*ii8tom8,  Commonwealth  Receipts,  813, 
818 
Act,  Deep  Sea  Vessels  Dispute,  271 
and  Excise,  Revenue  required  to 
balance  State  Expenditure,  831 

Dairy  Cattle,  No.  of,  651 
Farming,  651 

Production,  Value  of,  656 
Dalley  and  Parkes,  Immigration  Mis- 
sion of,  23 
Recall  of,  from  England,  26 
Dalrymple,  Explorations  of,  86 
Daly,  Governor,  111 
Dampier,  Voyages  of,  3,  123 
Darling  Downs,  Discovery  of,  68 
Darling,  Governor,  15,  53 
Dates,  Consumption  of,  360 
Davey,  Lieutenant-Governor,  158 
Deas-Thomson,  and  Wentworth,  Mis- 
sion to  England,  19 
Deaths,  Ages  at,  507 
Causes  of,  510 
from  Accidents,  526 
Cancer,  522 

Constitutional  Diseases,  520 
Croup,  517 

Developmental  Diseases,  522 
Diarrhceal  Diseases,  518 
Dietetic  Diseases,  520 
Diphtheria,  516 
Diseases  of  Circulatory  System, 

524 
Diseasesof  Nervous  System,  523 
Local  Diseases,  523 
Measles,  513 
Parasitic  Diseases,  520 
Phthisis,  520 
Scarlet  Fever,  514 
Specific    Febrile   or    Zymotic 

Diseases,  512 
Typhoid,  519 
Violence,  526 
Whooping  Cough,  516 
in  Childbirth,  525 
Number  and  Rate  during  1901,  503 
under  one  year  old,  509 
Debt,  Public  {see  also  ''Finance"),  1,017 
Interest  and  Charges  on,  1010 


Defence,  736 

Contingents  to  Transvaal,  730 

Cost  of,  743 

Loan  Expenditure  on,  744 

Naval,  37,  739 

Strength  of  Various  Forces,  737 
Denison,  Governor,  19,  165 

Land  Regulations  of,  166 
D'Entrecasteaux,  Visit  to  New  Zealand, 

184 
De  Quiros,  1 
De  Surville,  5 
Developmental  Diseases,  Deaths  from, 

522 
Diamonds,  976 

Diarrhoeal  Diseases,  Deaths  from,  518 
Dietetic  Diseases,  Deaths  from,  520 
Dillon,  Captain,  185 
Diphtheria,  Deaths  from,  516 
Dirk  Hartog,  Voyage  of,  2  , 
Dividend  and  Companies  Tax,  Western 

Australia,  1000 
Dividend  Tax,  Qaeenaland,  997 
Divorce,  711 

Dodds,  Lieutenant-Governor,  180 
Domestic  Produce,  Decline  in  Quantity 
and  Prices,  1891,  418 

Export  of,  in  1850,  385 

Exports  of,  1,065 
Drunkenness,  703 

Du  Cane,  Lieutenant-Governor,  172 
Duff,  Governor,  39 
Du  ITresne,  155 

Duke  of  Ekiinburgh,  Attempted  Assas- 
sination, 28 

Visit  to  Queensland,  83 
Victoria,  55 
Duke  of  York,  Visit  to  Australia,  40 
Dunbar,  Wreck  of,  20 
Dunedin,  Rainfall  of,  355 
Dutch  Discoveries,  123 
*•  Duyfken,"  Voyage  of,  2 
Dwellings  of  the  People,  719 


Eardley-Wilmot,  Governor,  163 

Death  of,  165 
Early  Closing  Act,  40,  120 
Edinburgh,  Duke  of,  Visits  to  Australia^ 

28,  55,  83,  112,  172 
Education,  556 

at  Census  periods,  576 

Cost  of,  564 

Secondanr,  567 

Technical,  573 

University,  572 
Eggs,  Export  of,  655 

Prices  of,  372 
Elaterite,  973 
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Electoral    Qualifications,   Mew    Soitfii 
Wate,  306 

New  Zealand,  327 

Queeaalaiid,  319 

South  Australia,  wl20 

TasaMiiia,  324,  325 

Victoria,  31B 

Western  Aiutraiia,  322,  323 
Efeotoratea,  Fedesal,  272 

Quota,  273. 
Emigration,  532,  535 

Early,  from  Tasmania,  167 
JSmployment  aad  Produotioii,  804 
Enaowments  to    Local    Goventments, 
New  South  Wales,  482 

New  Zealaad.  4tt2 

-Qaeenslaiid,  486 

South  Australia,  488 

Tasmmm,  491 

Victoria,  484 

Westran  Aootralia,  489 
Estates,  exceeding  £100  in  value,  753 

Value  of,  7fil 
Eureka  Stockade,  49 
Executive,  New  South  Wale^,  304 

CooncU,  Western  Auiitralia,  133 

Councils,  CompoettibDn  and  Powers, 
AustnUan  SUtes,  303,  315,  317, 
321,  324 

Government  of  the  CoHiiroDwealth, 
286 
Exhibition,  Coolgard^  152 

International,  29,  30 

MelboQine  Intemationaly  59 

Queensland,  78 

Second  HeHxmmelBtematioDal,  60 

South  AustraUan,  1 15 

Taanudan,  178 
Expenditure,   Government  and  Local, 
1047 

Of  the  People  on  Living,  307 

State,  984 

Heads  of,  1009 
Exports.     (See  also  Trade.) 

Decline  in  Prices  of,  378 

Impetus  to,  from  1872-1891,  418 

Increase  of,  in  gold  period,  808 

Price  Levels  of,  375,  876 
Eyre,   Edward  John,  Explorationa  o( 
101,  134 


Factories.     (See  Manufaetories.) 

Factories  and  Shops  Act,  38,  95 

Farm  Settlements,  Improved,  in  New 

Zealand,  474 
Favenc,  Explorations  of,  142 
Fawkner,  John  Pascoe,  42 
Febrile  Diseases,  Deaths  from,  512 


Federal  Capital,  Claiuflii 
TefiBcriiig  to,  29B 
Inspection  of  ^tos,  !w«,  Zi 
Federal  Conference,  Sobart,  178 

Melbourne,  34,  60 
Federal-OonveMtioi,  Addaide,  118 
Melbonine,  63 
fiydii^,37 
Council,  256 

Meeting  in  Hobait,  59 
Cttstoflu,    CoiifiMt    wiHi 

Companies,  271 
Eleetrana,  984, 9K,  272 
Etootorates,  272 
EodUingfiili,  Vaotona,  62 
Western  Australia,  150 
Finance.      (Sae     Coouoob. 

Finance.) 
Fiscal  laaaeB,  JM5 
Jadiaatwc^Pixmoaed 

lishing,  270 
Ministrjr,  £iiat,  263 


Attitude  of 

aoney  bilk,  267 
Gefwrttor-Geaeral^  Speecii, 
Immigration  B«slricsti«B  BUI, 


Labour  Party  in,  985,  2B8 

Opening  of ,  266 

Polyneaian  Labour  HisH  i  ietion, 

268 
Senate  and  Tanfl^  232 
Tariff  tntrodiiioafl,  268, 5969  ^ 
Referendum,  BnaUiag  Act,   New 
South  Wales,  39 
South  Austr^ia,  118 
Federation.     (See  aleo  CcMUBonwealth) 
Alterations   in    Cooetifution    sug- 
gested by  New  Sc/atin  Wales,  261 
Attitude  of  the  laBperinl  Govern* 

ment,  262,  263 
Bill  of  1898,  259 

Confersttoe  at  Melbonne,  1890,  257 
of  Pwnuers,  1699,  262 
atHobftrt,25B 
Constitation  Aot  finally  aas^ed,  263 
Constitution  altered  for  Mew  South 
Wales,  262 
BiU  ol  189U  258 
Convention  to  fmae  fiie  Constitu- 
tion, 259 
Corowa  Conference,  1899^  258 
Draft  BUI  adopted,  87 

Constitiitum  ado|ytad,  259 
Efiect  of,  on  State  Ekmrnet^ 
Enabling  Aet,  39 

Acts  pmsad  1896;  S59 
QneoMbMid.  94 


J 
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First  Referendom,  Si60 
InaugaratiiMitiltiwCaniinoinraalth, 

264 
MavenMDt  in  Qiwapahaid,  94 

in  Western  ABSknOia,  15Q,  151, 

152 
to^i^ards  Union,  296 
National  Austrsbaian  Convention, 

257 
New  Zealawi  and,  254 
Opposition  in  New  South  Wales, 

2i8 
People^s  Convention  at  Bathurst, 

258 
Privy  Connoil  Appeal*,  263 
Second  Ref erenanm,  262 
Select  Committee  appcMnted,  20 
Fencibles,  New  Zealand,  218 
Fergusson,  Governor,  112,  240 
Fertility  of  Marriages,  Q2S 
Fiji,  Annexation  o^  29 
Finance   and   Trade,    Comnonvealth 

Constitution  regarding,  289 
finance,  CommonweaEk  (See  Common- 
wealth) 
State,  082 

Effect  <rf  Federatioii,  925 
Gqsis  of  18931,  97 
of  1893,  and  its  resute,  428,  424 
New  Zealand,  241 
Queensland,  81 
South  Australia,  115 
Tasmaua,  175 
Vioteria,60 
Finniss,  Governor,  107 
Fish  (tinned)  Conssmption  of,  360 
Fitogerakl,  Govwnor,  131 
Fitzroy,  Governor,  18,  204 
Fleming,  Lieutenant-Govemor,  174 
Ftinders,  Circumnavigation  of  Tas- 
mania, 155 
Floods,  90.  21,  84,  90 
Foodsand  Beverages,  Annual  Coat  of,  366 
Food,  Consumption  of,  ^6 
Stuffs,  PnoB  Levels  of,  874 
Price  of,  during  gold  period,  388^ 

890  ' 

Retail   Prices   in   Sydney,  Mel- 
bourne and  Adelaide  1859-71, 
408,  409,  410 
Variation  in  Prices  of,  871 
Sai»ly,  856 

of  Australasia,  856 
Thermo-dynamic  Powor  of,  858 
Forbes,  Sir  Fninoia,  15 
Forest  Lands,  Seleotion  of,  in  Victoria, 

443 
Forrest,  Alexander,  Expedition  of,  140 


Forrest  John,  £xpkxratkni8  of,  135 

Fjnnokiae,  Federal,  272 

Frmkliii,  Governor,  162 

Fraser,  Lientenant-Goveznor,  148,  172 

Free  Settlers,  Introduction  of ,  1 1 

Frenoh  in  New  Zealand,  192,  197 

Settlement,  Rumours  of,  16 
Friendly  Societies,  798 
Frome,  Captain,  £zplorati(HU  of,  104 
Frozen  Meat,  645 
Fumeauz,  Voyages  of,  155 
Furniture  and  fibdding  Factories,  679 
Fyans,  Captain,  70 


Gardens  and  Orchards,  617 
Gate  Pa,  232 
Gawler,  Governor,  100 
Gems  and  Gemafcones,  976 
Giblin,  LienteDant-Govemor,  175 
Gilbert,  Captain,  Explorations  of,  124 
Giles,  Ernest,  Expirations  of,  189 
Gipps,  Governor,  17 
Gippsland,  Discovery  of,  44 
Glasgow,  Governor,  247,  248 
Gold,  Coinage  at  Mints,  787 
Diacoveries,  18 

New  Zealand,  238,  239 
Pilbarra,  147 
Port  Curtis,  21 
Tasmania,  174 
Victoria,  45 
Western  Australia,  145 
Effects  of,  167,  386 
Exported  from  Australia  1851*58, 

391 
History  of  Diseovery,  938  . 
Kimberley  Rush,  145 
Miners,  979 

and  Production,  946 
Wages  of.  387 
Movements  of,  1,071 
Nuggets,  946 

Production  of,  397,  41 1«  424,  980 
Gross  and  Fine,  1901,  945 
States,  948,  944 
Robbery  from  Ship  Nelson,  47 
Rush  to  Cooktown,  85 

to  Gympie,  82 
World^s  Production  of,  947 
Yilgarn  Field,  146 
Goldfields,  Bill  relating  to,  28 
Disturbances  in  Victoria,  48 

Western  Australia,  152 
Immigration  from  Tssmania  to,  167 
Gonneville,  Sieur  de.  Voyage  of,  123 
Gordon,  Governor,  243 
Gore- Browne,  Governor,  170, 219 
Gorman,  Lieutenant,  70 
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GormanitOD,  Governor,  176 
Governors,   Constitutional  Powers    of, 
Australasian    States,    299,    315, 
317,  321,  322,  324 
New  Zealand,  326 
Grant,  Lieutenant,  Discoveries,  42 
<T rape  Culture,  606 
Graphite,  073 
Gravatt,  Commander,  70 
Grazing  Areas,  Selection  in  New  Zea- 
land,  474 
Leases,  Queensland,  451 
Tasmania,  470 
Victoria,  437,  439 
Gregory,  Expedition  in  Search  of  Leich- 
hardt,  76 
Explorations  of,  134 
Grey,  Explorations  of,  134 
Grey,  Governor,  101.  210,  229 
Grey,  Sir  George,  Bntry  into  Politics, 

240 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  Discovery  of,  2 
Gypsum,  975 


Habitations,  719 

Hamilton,  Governor,  175 

Hampden,  Governor,  39 

Hampton,  Governor,  132 

Harbour  Trust,  Sydney,  40 

Hau  Hauism,  232,  233,  234,  236 

Hanson,  Lieutenant-Governor,  113 

Havelock,  Governor,  180 

Hay,  603 

Heads,  Traffic  in  Preserved,  189 

Henty  Brothers,  Settlement  at  Portland 

Bay,  16 
Hides,  Price  Levels  of,  657 
Hindniarvh,  Governor,  98 

Recall  of,  100 
Hobart,  Annual  and  Capital  Value,  491 

Conference  on  Federation,  258 


Population  of,  543 
Rainfall  of,  354 


Temperature  of,  354 
Hobson,  Captain,  193 
Holdings,  Number  and  Area,  in  Aus- 
tralasia, 478 
Homestead  Associations  Victoria,  447 

Leases,  Western  Australia,  466 

Selections,  New  South  Wales,  432 
South  Australia,  459 
Hone  Heke,  208,  209 

Death  of,  211 
Honey,  Consumption  of,  360 
Hongi,  Career  of,  187 
Honff  Kong.  Trade  with,  1062 

Production  of,  655 


Hopetoon,  First  Govemor-CSeDcral, 

Resignation  of,  271 
Horrocks,  EzpIcmitaODS  of,  106 
Horses,  Exports  to  India,  63tf 

Exports  to  SoQth  Africa,  640 

Number  of,  638 

Value  of,  640 
Hospitals,  694 

for  Insane,  095 
Hotham,  Governor,  47 
House  of  RepresentativeB,  CoDsthntMB 

of  the,  278 
Houses  and  rents  during  gold  period, 

390 
Howitt,  A.  W.,  Explorations  of,  50 
Hume  and  Hovell,  14,  43,  77 
Hunter,  Governor,  11 
Hunter  River,  1 1 
Hutt,  Governor,  131 

Illegitimacy,  710 
Immigration,  532,  535 

Abolition  of  State-aided,  34 
Assisted,  534 

186M870,  410 
1872-1893,  420 
Institution  of,  16 
to  Queensland,  78 
Influx  cd,  after  Gold  IHscoTeries, 

387,391 
Mission  of  Parkes  and  DaUey,  23 
Prior  to  1850,  380,  382 
Restriction,  268 
Imperial  Conference  in  London,  271 
Import  and  Excise  Duties,  822 
Importation  of  Capital,  753 
Imports  (see  also  Trade) 

and  Exports,  Relative  fall  in  Prict 

Levels,  378 
Decline  in  Prices,  378 
Distribution  of,  as  regards Coasunp- 

tion,  1072 
Excess  over  Exports  in  borrowing 

ynars,  419 
Price-levels  of,  377 
Value  of,  1899-1894,  424 
Incomes,  764 

Absentee,  755 
Classification  of,  765 
Income  Tax,  992,  1007 
Indebtedness  of  Australasia,  757 
Index  of  MortaUty,  506 
Industrial  Arbitration  and  Conciliation, 

40,250 
Industrifld  Assurance,  796 
Industrial  Crisis,  Queensland,  89 

Disturbances,  33 
Industrial  Periods — 

Prior  to  1851,  379,  385 
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In«la8trial  Periods— 

1851-8,  385,  806 
1859-1S62,  396,  400 
1863-1872,  400,  411 
1872-1893,  411 
Industrial  Progress,  379 

Efifects  of  the  Gold  Discoveries, 
386-396 
Insanity,  714 

Causes  of,  718 
IntercoIoDial  Conference,  Melbourne,  28, 
31,  50,  54 
Exhibition,  29 
Investment  Coin|ianies,  779 
Iron,  New  South  Wales  Mines,  959 
Queensland,  960 
Tasmania,  960 
Western  Australia,  960 
Irri^tion,  621 
Irwin,  Governor,  130 

Jersey,  Governor,  35 

Jervois,  Governor,  114,  243 

Johnston,  Major,  13 

Judicature  of  the  Commonwealth,  287 

Judicial  Separations,  711 

Jury,  Institution  of  Trial  by,  15 

Kanaka  Question,  The,  89 
Kanakas,   Introduction  of^  to  Queens- 
land, 82 
Kaolin,  975 

Kapunda,  Discovery  of  Copper  at,  103 
Elauri  Gum,  240,  973 
Kelly  Gang,  57 
Kempt,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  23 
Kennedy,  Explorations  of,  73,  74 
Kennedy,  Governor,  86,  132 
Kerosene  Oil,  Imports  of,  973 

Consumption  of,  360 
Kerosene  Shale,  972 
Kiama,   Speech  of  Sir  Henry  Parkee 

at,  28 
Kimberiey,  Gold  Rush  to,  145 
King  George's  Sound,  Settlement  at,  124 
King,  Governor,  11 
King,  Lieutenant,  Surveys  of,  124 
King,   Movement,  New  Zealand,  222, 

223,  225,  230 
Kintore,  Governor,  115 
Koheroa,  Engagement  at,  229 
Kororareka,  Settlement  of,  189 
Kosciusko,  Mount,  Discovery  of,  41 


Labour  Colonies,  Queensland,  454 

Victoria,  448 
Labour  in  Politics,  35 


Labour  Party   in  Federal  Parliament, 
265,  267,  268 
New  Zeahind,  246 
Labour  Settlements,  New  South  Wales, 

434 
Labour,  Skilled  and  unskilled,  Condition 
of,  1S96-1901,  425,  426 
Distress,  1866,  404 
Position  in  1861-1871,  405,  406 
Prior  to  Gold  Discoveries,  381,  382 
Wages  during  Gold  Period,  387-389 
Lalor,  Peter,  49 
Lamb,  Frozen,  Exports  of,  646 
Lambing  Flat  Disturbances,  406,  408 

Miners'  Riot  at,  22 
Lamington,  Governor,  92 
Land,  alienated  in  Australasia,  477 
Land  and  Income  Assessment  Act  (1891) 

New  Zealand,  247 
Land  Taxation,  New  South  Wales,  992 
New  Zealand,  1003 
South  Australia,  998 
Tasmania,  1001 
Victoria,  995 
Land  and  Settlement,  425-478 
Land  Company  of  New  2^1and,  196 
Land,  Crown,  of  Australasia,  477 
Land — 

Early  legislation  regarding,   New 
South  Wales.  427,  428 
New  Zealand,  470 
Queensland,  449 
South  Australia,  454 
Tasmania,  466 
Victoria,  435 
Western  Australia,  461 
Grants,  Abolition  of,  in  Tasmania, 
162 
Western.  Australia,  126 
Laws,  New  South  Wales,  427-434 
New  Zealand,  470-476 
Queensland,  449-454 
South  Australia,  454-461 
Tasmania,  466-470 
Victoria,  435-449 
Western  Australia,  461-466 
Leased  in  Australasia,  477 
Legislation,  1859  to  1862,  398,  399 
Purchase  in  New  Zealand,  194 
Regulations,  New  Zealand,  216 

South  Australia,  113 
Revenue,  1009 

from    Sales    and    Occupation, 
1008 
Sales,  First  in  Tasmania,  161 
Speculation  in  the  Forties,  379 
Titles,  Disputes  in  New  Zealand,  199 
Troubles  in  New  Zealand,  205 
Value  of,  747 
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Lane,  William,  90 
Laoglois,  Captain,  193 
Laon^,  Quillaunife,  163 
Lard,  Pkiodactioii  of,  655 
Latrobe,  Governor,  44,  165 
XaiUKsestafn,  Annual  and  Capital  Value, 
491 

Development  of  Settlement  at,  159 

£arlj  Settlement,  157 

Foundation  of,  157 
Lawiey,  Governor,  153 
Lead,  963 
Leaae  of  Land  with  right  of  Purohase, 

South  Australia,  455 
Lefroy,  Governor,  175 
Legislative  Assembly,  New  South 
Wales,  308 

New  Zealand,  327 

Queensland,  319 

South  Australia,  321 

Tasmania,  325 

Victoria,  316 

Western  Australia,  326 
Legislatures,  Composition  and  Powers — 

New  South  Walea,  305 

New  Zealand,  326 

Queensland,  318 

South  Australia,  320 

TaAmania,  324 

A^ctoria,  315 

Western  Australia.  322 
Legislative  Council,  New  South  Wales, 
308 

New  Zealand.  326 

Queensland,  318 

South  Australia,  107,  320 

Taamsiiia,  162,  167,  325 

Victoria,  316 

Western  Australia,  326 
Le^gudative  Council,  Appointment  of 
Life  Members,  24 

Enlargement  of,  17 

Eetab&shment  of,  15 

Increase  of  Membership,  Victoria, 
60 
Western  Australia,  145 

Reform  of,  in  Victoria,  59 
Leichhardt,   Explorations  of,    72,    73, 

74 
lie  Testu,  Guillaume,  1 
Letters  and  Post  Cards,  921 

Carriage  of,  692 
Libraries,  578 
Life  Assurance,  789 
Light,  Colonel,  98 
Limestone,  974 

Lindsay,  David,  Expedition  of,  116 
Live  Stock,  &^0 

in  Australia  during  Gold  Period,  394 


Live  Stock — 

Number  in  186S,  387 

depastored,  1861-1671,  403 
fnMB  1871-1893,  413 
Living,  Cost  of,  in  Aostialaaia,  356 
Loan  Expenditore,  Increase  froB  USS- 
1892,  414,  41d 

Contraction  after  1892.  415 
Loans,  Character  of  Stock,  1081        

Conversion  and  Conaolidaaai^  1939 

Dates  of  Maturity,  1022 

Expenditure  from,  104S-1048 

Expenses  of  NogoUatioii.  1094 

Late  Issues,  1034 

Local  State,  756 

Quotations  for  Stook,  1027 

Redemption  of,  1021 
Local  Bodies,  Indebtedness  of,  480 

Loans  to,  499 

Revenue  of,  498 
Local  Diseases,  Deaths  from,  523 
Local  Government,  479 

New  South  Wales,  479-4S3 

New  Zealand,  491-493 

Queensland,  485-487 

South  Australia,  487,  488 

Tasmania,  490,  491 

Victoria,  48^-4^ 

Western  Australia,  48^490 
Local  Option,  New  Zeahiad,  249 
Lookyer,  Major,  Expedition  of,  67,  134 
Loftus,  Governor,  30 
Logan,  Captain,  66 

Expedition  of,  68 
Lonsdale,  Captain,  44 
Lunatic  Asylums,  716 


Macarthur,  Captain,  12 

Lieutenant-Governor,  49 
MacDonnell,  Governor,  107 
Macquarie,  Governor,  13 
Magisterial  Juriadioti<m,  701 
Mahoetahi,  Battle  of,  229 
Mail  Communication,  History  of,  889 

Services,  35,  38 
Maize,  595 

Average  Price  yearly  sinoe  1890, 
369,370 
Maizena,  Consumption  of,  399 
Mallee  Lands,  Selection  ol,  in  Vidormi 

444 
Malt  LiquoEV,  Consumption  of,  363 
Manawapou,  Ruaanga  at,  2S5 
Manganese,  962 
Manners-Sntton,  J.  H.  T.,  54 
Manufactories,  New  South  Wales,  CIS 

New  Zealand,  666 

Queensland,  ^64 
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XCamifinctonei — 

Soath  Australia,  665 
Tasmania,  665 
Victoria,  659 
Western  Australia,  665 
Amount  of  Wages  paid«  688 
Books,  Paper,  Printing,  6S0 
Bailding  Materials,  67a 
dasBes  of  Industry,  668 
Clothing  and  Textiles,  674 
Connected  with  Light,  Fuel,  and 
Heat,  682 
Food  and  Drink,  689 
Faniiture  and  Bedotinff,  670 
Treating  Raw  Materials,  669 
Metal  and  Machinery,  677 
MiBceUaneouB,  683 
Number  of,  prior  to  1851,  384 
Percentage  added  to  Cost  of  Materials, 

&c,688 
Persons  employed  in  1862-1871,  467, 

408 
Plant  employed,  685 
Profits  of,  688 

Kelative  Development  of,  685 
Ship  building,  678 
Value  added  to  materials^  667 
of  Fuel  used,  688 
of  Materials  Treated,  668r 
of  Output,  688 
of  Plant,  687 

of  Production,  687,  689,  69& 
Vehicles,  Saddlery  and  Hanieas,  681 
Victoria,  Materials  used  and  Output, 

660 
Horse  Power,  666 
ManofBcturing  Industry,  658 

Prosperity  from  1872-1803,  414 
Maoris,  Anti-Land  Selling  League,  227 
Application  for  Brituh  Proteetion, 

190 
Confederacy,  121 
Declaration  of  Nationhood,  225 
Eariy  History,  182 
King  Movement,  225,  230 
MiUtary  Genius  of,  237 
Representation  in  Parliament,  242 
Rnnanga8,22c 
Saleof  ilrms  to»  226 
Wa^  with,  208,  212,  220, 334 
Marble,  974 
Marco  Polo,  1 

Marion  du  Fresne,  Diseoveries  of,  8 
Marriage,  Average  Rate  of,  528 

Fertility  of,  528,  529 
Marriage?,  Mark  Sixnatores,  57S 

Number  oi,  m  Australasia,  527 
Marsden,  Rev.  Samnel,  185 
Matawhero,  Massaere  at,  234 


McKinlay,  John,  Voyaces  of,  112 
McLean,  Sir  Donald,  Native  Policy  of, 

238 
McMillan,  Anffos,  Explorations  ef»  44 
Measles,  Deaths  from,  513 
Meat,  Consumption  of,  356 
Exports  of,  645 
New  South  Wales^  648 
Queensland,  647 
Victoria^  649 
Preserved,  Exports  of,  646 
Melbourne,  Annual  and  Capital  Value, 
484 
Board  of  Works,  495 
Foundation  of,  44 
Population  of,  543 
Position  in  1872,  404 
RainlaU,  352 
Temperature,  352 
Tiamwav  Trusty  495,  498 
Mercury,  963 
Mica,  975 

Milbnm  Creek  Inquiry,  31 
Military  Forces,  737 
Milk,  Prodnotion  of,  661 

Value  of,  651 
Mineral  Besooroes,  938 
Production,  978 

Wealth,     Exploitation     from 
187^1893,411,412 
Miners,  979 

Mining  Areas,  Selection  on,  in  South 
Australia,  450 
in  Tasmania,  469 
Industry,  Revival  in,  424 
Value  of  Production,  807 
Ministries,  Commonwealth,  263 
New  South  Wales,  41 
New  Zealand,  255 
Queensland,  96 
South  Austrafia,  121 
Tasmania,  181 
Victoria,  63 
Western  AnstraHa,  153^ 
Mint,  Melbourne,  787 
Perth,  787 
Sydney;  787 
Issue  of  Silver  Coin»  31 
Mission,  German  Christian,  71 
Missionaries,  New  Zealand,  184 
Mitchell,  Sir  Thomas,  Explorations  of, 

16,73 
Monetary  Position,  1861-1871,  41Q 
Money  Market,  Influx  of  Private  Capi- 
tal, 415,  416 
Money  Orders,  800 
Moreton  Bay,  Discovery  of,  7 

Representation  in  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, New  South  Wales,.  72 
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Moreton  Bay — 

Separation  of,  32,  74 
Settlement  at,  66 
Mortality,  Index  of,  500 
Moutua,  Battle  of,  233 
Municipalities — 

New  South  Walea— 

Annual  and  Capital  Value,  480^ 

481 
Area  and  Number,  481 
Loans,  483 

Receipts  and  Expenditure,  482 
New  Zealand — 

Annual  and  Capital  Value,  492 
Loans,  492 

Receipts  and  Expenditure,  492 
Queensland — 

Annual  and  Capital  Value,  486 
Loans,  486 

Receipts  and  Expenditure,  486, 
487 
South  Australia — 

Annual  and  Capital  Value,  487 
Loans,  488 

Receipts  and  Expenditure,  488 
Tasmania — 

Annual  and  Capital  Value,  490 
Loans,  491 

Receipts  and  Expenditure,  491 
Victoria — 

Annual  and  Capital  Value,  483 
Loans,  485 

Receipts  and  Expenditure,  484, 
485 
Western  Australia — 

Annual  and  Capital  Value,  489 
Area,  489 

Loans,  490 

Receipts  and  Expenditure,  489, 
490 
Murray,     Lieutenant,    Expedition    to 

Hobson's  Bay,  43 
Murray  River,  Discovery  of,  14 

Early  Steam  Navigation  of,  105 
Murrumbidgee  River,  Discovery  of,  14 
Musgrave,  Governor,  86,  113 
Mustard,  Consumption  of,  360 
Mutton,  Consumption  of,  356 
Frozen,  Exports,  646 


Nantes-Bordelaise  Company,  193 
^iarcotics  and  Stimulants,  Imports  for 

Home  Consumption,  1073 
National  Australasian  Convention,  257 
National  Park,  31 
National  Reform  League,  150 
Native  Races,  551 


Natives,    Military  Campaign    against, 
Tasmania,  161 
Ontraffes  by,  158 

Natron,  974 

Naturalisation,  554 

Naval  Contingents  to  China,  40,  64 
Defence,  739 

Nelson,  Foundation  of,  201 

Nervous  System,  Deaths  from  Diaeascs 
of,  523 

New  Australia,  Foundation  of,  90 

New  Guinea- 
Area  and  Boundaries,  34S 
Protectorate  establishod  over,  S7 
Sir    T.    Mcllwraith's    attempt    U' 

annex,  87 
Transfer  to  Commonwealth,  270 

New  Holland,  14 

Desi|^tion  of  AnstFalia.  123 
Original  Name  of  Australia,  14 

New  Norfolk,  Establishment  of,  157 

New  Plymouth,  Foundation  of,  201 

Newspapers  691,  921 

New  States  in  Commonwealth,  295 

New  Zealand — 

Area  and  Boundaries,  349 
Association,  188 
Chronological  Table,  341,  345 
Climate,  355 
Coastal  Defence  of,  243 
Constitution  Parliament,  &c.,  325 
Court  of  Claims,  195,  203 
Democratic  Legislation,  247,  S4S, 

260,  251,  253,  254 
Dependencies  of,  349 
Discovery  of,  1,3 
Dispute  re  Legislative  Council,  84S 
Electoral  Laws  of,  246, 249, 250, 231 
Factorv  Act,  250 
Federation  Commission,  254 
Fencibles,  213 
Financial  depression  in,  240,  244, 

245,251 
French  Settlement  in,  200 
Gold  Discoveries,  23S,  239,  ^40 
Governor  Browne's  Land    Policy, 

226 
Immigration  encouraged,  235,  236 
Immigration  Restriction,  253 
Labour  Party  in  Parliament,  246 
Land  Act,  245,  248 
Companv,  196 
Laws,  4?0,  476 
Purchase  in,  194 
Troubles,  202 
Legislation  of,  243 
Local  Government,  491,  493 
Ministries,  256 
Municipalities,  491 
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New  Zealand — 

Old-age  Pensions  253, 254,  766 
Population  of,  530 
Proclamation  of  British 

Sovereignty,  200 
Prohibition  Principle,  249 
Public  Lands  Administration,  240, 

241,  244,  245,  248,  250,  251 
Rainfall,  355 

Retrenchment  Policy,  244 
Seddon  Administration,  249,  255 
Taxation  of  Ballance,  247 

Trade,  1,055 
Village  Settlement  Scheme,  245 
l^ickel,  964 
I^orfolk  Island,  Settlement  at,  10 

Settlement  removed  to  Tasmania, 
167 
]^^orman,  Gk>vemor,  88 
Xormauby,  Governor  (Marquis  of),  56, 

84,240 
Northern  Territory,  Annexation  to  South 
Australia,  112 
Climate,  353 
Land  Regulations  of,  460 
Rainfall,  354 

Otago,  Gold  Discovery  at,  238 

Gold-fields.  238 
Oatmeal,   Average  Price  Yearly  since 

1847,  372,  373 

Consumption  of,  356 
Oats,  393 

Observatory,  Sydney,  Erection  of,  20 
Ocean  Mail  Services,  925 
O'Connell,  Lieutenant-Governor,  83,  86 
Offences,  699 
Old-age  Pensions,  766 

Commonwealth  Provision  for,  769 

New  South  Wales,  40 

New  Zealand,  253,  254 

Victoria,  64 
Onions,  Consumption  of,  360 
Onslow,  Lieutenant-Governor,  148,  245 
Opal,  976 

Discovery  in  Queensland,  84 
Orakau,  243 

Battle  of,  231 
Orchards,  617 
Ord,  Governor,  139 
Oversea  Communication,  394 
Oxley,  Discoveries  of,  14,  66 
Ozokerite,  973 

Palmer,  Lieutenant-Governor,  86, 87, 92 
Palmerston,  Destructive  Storm  at,  117 

Foundation  of,  112 
Pamphlet,  Thomas,  66 
Paper  Mills,  680 


Parasitic  Diseases,  Death  from,  520 
Parcels  Post,  921,  924 
Parihaka,  Maori  Settlement  at,  242 
Parkes,  Sir  Henry,  Death  of,  39 
Parkes  and  Dalley,  Immigration  Mission 
of,  23 

Recall  of  from  England,  26 
Parliaments,   New  South  Wales,  306, 
313 

Queensland,  320 

South  Australia,  322 

Reduction  of  Members,  120 

Tasmania,  325 

Victoria,  317 

West  Australia,  824 
Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth,  275 

Powers  of  the,  282 
Parliaments,  Members*  Qualification — 

New  South  Wales,  306,  310 

New  Zealand,  826,  327 

Queensland,  317,  319 

South  Australia,  320 

Tasmania,  324,  325 

Victoria,  315 

Western  Australia,  322,  323 
Parliaments,  Number  and  Duration — 

New  South  Wales,  311 

New  Zealand,  327 

Queensland,  319 

South  Australis,  321 

Tasmania,  325 

Victoria,  316 

Western  Australia,  323 
Pastoral  and  other  Land  Leases,  New 

South  Wales,  433 
Pastoral  Industry,  Depression  in,  424 

Effects  of  Gold  Period  on,  392 

Favourable  Position,  1872-1893,  414 

Flourishing  from  1872-1893,  418 

Importance  of,  prior  to  1851,  379, 
382 
Pastoral   Land    Licenses,    New    South 
Wales,  428 

Lands,  Leasing  of,  in  Victoria,  437 

Leasehold  Lands  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia, 465 

Leasehold  Provisions,  South  Aus- 
tralia, 457 

Leasee,  Mode  of,  in  New  Zealand, 
475 

Occupation  of  Land  in  New  South 
Wales,  431,  433 

Produce,  Price  Levels  of,  657 
Value  of,  in  Gold  Period,  394 

Production,  Vidue  of,  656 

Property,  Value  of,  642 

Resources,  630 

Settlement,  Opening  of  New  Areas, 
396 
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Patenon,    Lieutoaant-Go^amov    (Tas* 

mania),  157 
*'  PatnotiG  Six,"  Taamaitia^  164 
Pelsaert,  2 
PeoBiom.  Old-age,  254,  706 

Commonwealth  Scheme  for,  769 

New  Soath  Wales,  40 
Pepper,  Ck)afiiimption  of,  360 
Perpetual  Leases  in  Victoria,  449 
Perpetual  Leaseholda,  Begalatiom  re- 
garding, iu  New  Zealand,  472 
Perth,  Annual  and  Capital  Value,  489 

Population  of,  543 

Rainf aU  of,  354 

Temperature  of,  353 
Petrie,  Andrew,  Expeditions  of,  71 
Philip,  Governor,  10 
Phthifiis,  Deaths  from,  520 
Pilbarra,  Discovery  of  Gold  Fi^d,  147 
Plague,  Initial  Outbreak  of,  120 

Outbreak    of   New  South  Wales, 
40 
PUtinum,  962 
Police,  Cost  of  Force,  705 

Strength  of  Force,  704 
Polj^eaian  Labour  Restriction,  268 
Population,  530 

Aborigines,  551 

Ages,  536 

Change  in,  540 

Alien  Races,  552 

at  Census  Periods,  531 

Birthplaces,  545 

Births,  501 

Census,  530 

Centralisation  of,  542 

Chief  Cities,  544 

Chinese,  553 

City,  543 

Commonwealth  and  State,  530 

CoDJugal  Condition,  543 

Deaths,  503 

Density  of,  533 

Emigration  and  ImmigratioB,  532, 
535 

Exodus  from  Victoria,  62 

Foreign,  547 

Growth  of,  531 

Increase  of,  530 

After  Gold  Discoveries,  396 

Index  of  Mortality,  506 

Influence  of  Gold  DisooFeries,  534 

Natural  Increase,  532 

Quota,  Federal  ElectioBS,.  273 
Pork,  ConsiimptioA  of,  356 

Production  of,  655 
Port  Darwin,  Foundation  of  Settlement, 

112 
Port  Jackson,  Discovery  of,  7 


Port  Jackson,  Fortification  of,  19 
Portland  Say,.  Settlement  at^  16 
Port  Phillip  District,  PcoduBsitifln  d, 
44 

Agitation  for  Separaticiii,  17 

Representation  New   Sooth  Wsks 
Parliament,  44 

Separatiott  e#,  44,  45 
Ports,  Relative  Importancf  ol,  722 
Postal  Notes,  801 
Post  Office  Banks,  780 

Money  Orders,  800 
Posts  and  Telegraphs,  919 

Commoawealtk  Receipts  mad  Ex- 
penditure, 823 
Revenae  from,  813 

Expenditure,  1010 

Finances,  936 

Growth  of  Business,  921 

History  of  Post  Office,  919 

Letters  and  Post  Carols,  922 

Newspapers,  ^1 

Ocean  Mail  Services^  986 

Parcels,  921 

Parcels  Posts,  924 

Postal  Facilities,  925 

Post  Offices,  921 

Rates  of  Postage,  923 

Registered  Letters,  923 

Telegraph  Rates,  931 

Telegraphs,  928 

Various  Countries,  930 

Telephones,  935 
Potatsu  Te  Where  Wheio,  209 

the  First  Kiiig»  225 
Potatoes,  001 

Average  Price  yearly  since  ISV, 
369,  370 

ConsumptioB  of,  356 
Prendergast,  LieuteDaDt^o^erDBr,  2ld. 

245,  247,  252 
Preserved  Meat,  Exports,  646 
Price  Levels,  374 

Articles  of  Coamon  Use,  374 

Imports  and  Exports,  375 

Pastoral  Ph>duotkm,  657 
Prices  of  Commodities,  368 

Variations  in  early  yeazs,  371 
Primary  Production,  80S 
Private  Finance,  Money  ior  Ansttafitf 
Investme»U    rae«iv«d    187)^ 
416 
Private  Property,  Value  of,  746 
Private  Schools,  569 
Probate  Datias»  968 
Produotioa,  at  Decennial  Periods,  810 

from  all  Industries,  806 

from  Manufactories,  687 

per  Inhabitant,  810 
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'Prohibition  Movement  in  New  Zealandi 

249 
Propertjr,  Value  of,  748 

Devised,  V^alue  of,  753 
Distribution  of,  749.  750 
Private,  Value  of,  747 
Public  Debt,  Growth  of,  1017 

Interest  and  Charges,  1010 
Public    Finance,   Borrowing   of    State 
Governments,  1872-1893,  414,  415 
Retrenchment  from  1892,  415* 
(See  also  State  Finance.) 
Public  Instruction  Act,  31 
Expenditure,  1010 
I*ublic  Service  Act,  New  South  Wales, 
38 

Victoria,  59 
Public  Trust  Office,  New  Zealand,  243 
PukeUkauere  Pa»  229 

«<  Qnetta,**  Wreck  of  the,  84 
i^ueensland — 

Agitation  for  Separation,  88 

Area  and  Boundaries,  347 

Bank  Act,  80 

Climate  of,  353 

Constitution,  Parliament,  &c.  317 

Exploration  of,  76 

Foundation  of,  23 

Industrial  Crisis,  89 

Land  Laws  of,  449-454 

Local  Government,  485-487 

Ministries,  96 

Municipalities,  486 

National  Bank,  93 

Proclamation  of,  76 

Kainfall,  353 

Rise  in  Gold  Production,  411 
Quota,  Federal  Elections,  273 

Railways,  New  South  Wales,  866 

New  Zealand,  910 

Queensland,  881 

South  Australia,  889 

Northern  Territory,  895 

Tasmania,  905 

Victoria,  875  • 

Western  Australia,  898 
Railways,  841 

Accidents  on,  864 

Analysis  of  Workine  Expenses,  856 

Average  Weight  of  Train  Load,  862 

Coachmg  and  Goods  Traffic,  861 

Comparison  of  Railway  Facilities, 
850 

Construction  during  gold   period, 
395 

Cost  of  Construction,  852 

Diversity  of  Gauge,  849 

3  z 


Railways — 

Earnings  and  Expenses  per  mile, 

859 
Expansion  from  1872-1893,  419 
Expenditure,  1010 
Extension  in  each  State,  1861-1901, 

847 
Financial  Results  of  Foreign,  860 
Goods  and  Ton  Mileage,  863 

British,  864 
Gross  and  Net  Earnings,  854 
History  of  Construction,  20,  30,  32, 

80,  85,  88,   109,  133,   143,   151, 

172,  174,  841 
In  principal  Countries  of  World, 

851 
Interest  returned  on  Capital,  857 
Management  of,  848 
Mileage  open  1861-1902,  844 
Private  Lines,  846 
Revenue  and  Working  Expenses, 

853 
Rolling  Stock,  864 
Under  Construction,  1902,  847 

Rainfall  Area,  355 
Ranfurly,  Governor,  252 
Rauffiriri,  Battle  of,  231 
Kunanga  at,  224,  225 

Rates   and    Land   Values,    State    and 
Municipal,  500 

Rates  of  Local  Governments — 
New  South  Wales,  480,  482 
New  Zealand,  491,  492 
Queensland,  485,  486 
South  Australia,  487,  488 
Tasmania,  490,  491 
Victoria,  483,  484 
Western  Australia,  489,  490 

Rawson,  Governor,  41 
Referendum  on  Federation,  260,  262 
Registered  Letters,  923 
Reffistration  of  Vessels,  735 
ReBeion,  832 

Denominations  at  Census  Periods, 
838 
in  1901,  839 
Stote-aid  Abolition,  26 

Responsible   Government,  New   South 
Wales,  18 
First  Ministry,  19 
Tasmania,  169 
West  Australia,  139 
Agitation  for,  144 
Granted  to,  148 
Revenue,  Accounts,  Position  of,  1013 
and  Expenditure,  Adjusted  State, 
1012 
SUte,  1901-2,  986 
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Revenue  from  Direct  Taxation,  1007 

from  Taxation,  987 

Laud,  1007,  1009 

State,  98»,  984 

from  varioiu  aouroes,  986 
Rewi,  230,  243 

Rice,  Average  price  yearly  sinoe  1842, 
372,  373 

CcHiBumption  of,  356 
Risdon,  Settlement  at,  155 
Riverioa  District,  Agitation  for  Separa- 
tion, 27,  29 
River  Navigation  daring  gold  period, 

396 
Robe,  Governor,  104 
Robertson  Ministry,  23 
Robertaon  Land  Act  of  1861,  428 
Robinson,  Governor,  139,  141,  148,  243 
Rockhampton,  Temperature  of,  353 
Royal  Visitors,  40 

Visit  to  New  Zealand,  254 
Raaruru,  Engagement  at,  234 
Rum,  Early  Traffic  in,  12 
Rural  Land  Selection  in  Taamaaia)  467 


Sago,  Consumption  of,  360 
Salt,  Average  price  yearly  since  1842, 
372,  373 

Consumption  of,  356 

Production  of,  974 
Sapphires,  977 
Savings  Banks,  780 

Depositors,  783 

Deposits,  783 

Increase  in  Deposits,  419 
Scariet  Fever,  Deaths  from,  514 
Schools,  Private,  569 

State,  560 

Enrolment,  563 

Expenditure,  564 

Teachers,  561 
Scrub    Lands,    Selection,    New   South 
Wales,  433 

Selection  of,  in  Queensland,  453 
Selection,  Robertson's  Land  Act,  398 

Unconditional,  in  Queensland,  452 
Selwyn,  Bishop,  204 
Senate,  Constitution  of  the,  275 
Sentry  Hill,  Battle  of,  232 
Settlement,  Acquisition  of  land  for,  in 
New  Zealand,  475 

Australasian,  476 

Leases,  New  South  Wales,  432 

Method  of,  in  gold  period,  393 
Sheep,  631 

Exports  of  Live,  650 

History  of  Breeding,  631 


Sheep — 

Increase  and  Decrease  of,  634 

Introduction  into  Tasmania,  159 

Number  of,  633 

Slaughtering  Ketums,  635 

Value  of  Fkxsks,  635 
Sheep  Breedinf{,  Histonr  of,  12 

Introduction  into  Taamania,  159 

Progress  of,  1861-1871,  403 
Ship  Buflding,  078 
Shipping,  at  varioaa  porta,  732 

External,  725 

Interstate,  723 

Naticmality  of  Veasels,  729 

of  principal  oountriea,  727 

Steam  and  Sailing,  730 

Tonnage  in  Ballaat,  728 

Vessels  and  Tonnage,  721 
Shortland,  Lieutenant,  204 
Silver,  947 

and  Silver  Lead,  Exports  of«  M9 

Coinage,  788 

Discovery  at  Broken  Hill,  32 

Miners,  979 

Mines,  New  South  Wake,  94S 
Queensland,  950 
Tasmania,  950 

Output  from  1872-1893,  412 

Production  of,  980 
of  Australasia,  951 

Smeltine  Works,  950 
Slow,  J. P.,  Voyage  of,  112 
Smith,  Governor,  150,  174 
Snodgrass,  Lieutenaot-Govemor,  162 
Soap,  Average  price  yearly  since  1836, 
372.  373 

Consumption  of,  3b0 

Factories,  685 
Social  Condition,  691 
Sorell,  Governor,  159 
Soudan,  Military  Expedition  to,  30 
South  Africa,  Contingents  to,  40,  64, 94, 
95,  119,  120,  152,  180,  253,  254. 
271,  739 
South  Australia — 

Area  and  Boundaries,  348 

Climate,  353 

Constitution,  Parliament,  kc,  319 

Early  Land  Sales  System,  97 

Explorations,  104 

Financial  Troubles,  101 

Foundation  of  Colony,  99 

Land  Laws,  454-461 

Local  Government,  487,  488 

Ministri^  121 

Municipalities,  488 

Rainfall,  353 
South  Australian  Associatioo,  97 
Spencer  and  Gillen,  Expedition  of,  120 
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'Sperm  Oil,  Export  and  value  in  1860, 

385 
■Spirits,  Consumption  of,  362,  364,  365 
Starch,  Average  price  yearly  since  1847, 
372,  373 
Consumption  of,  360 
State  Aid,  Abolition  of  to  Religion,  26 
State  Advances  to  Farmers,  6i^ 
State  Banks,  Established  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, 117 
State  Finance,  0S2 
State  Schools,  560 

States,  the.  Position  in  the  Common- 
wealth, 294 
Population,  530 
Steam  and  Sailing  Vessels,  730 
Stephen,  Lieutenant-Governor,  30,  35, 

100 
Stirling,  Governor,  126,  130 
Stock,  630 

Carrying  capacity  of  Australasia, 
640 
Stockdale,  Explorations  of,  141 
Strahan,  Governor,  175 
Strikes,  33,  38 

and  Labour  Disputes,  417,  418 
Shearers',  Queensland.  01 
Strzelecki,  Expedition  of,  44 
Stuart,  John  McDouall,  Explorations  of , 

no 

Sturt,    Captain,    Explorations   of,   15, 

104 
"Success,"  Voyage  of,  124 
Succession  Duties,  988 
Suffrage,  Female,  South  Australia,  116 

Manhood,  Introduction  of,  21 
Sugar,  Average  price  yearly  since  1830, 
369,  370 

Beet,  614 

Consumption  of,  356,  613 

Cultivation,  80 

Imports  of,  613 
Sugar-cane,  610 

Cost  of  growing,  612 
Suicides,  708 
Sulphur,  965 
Superior  Courts,  706 
Swamp  Lands,  Selection  of,  in  Victoria, 

442 
Swan  River,  Discovery  of,  4,  123 

Settlement  at,  125 
Swine,  Number  of,  654 

Production,  651 
Sydney,  Annual  and  Capital  Value,  481 

Harbour  Trust,  494 

Population  of,  543 

Ramfall,  352 

Temperatue,  351 

Water  and  Sewerage  Board,  494 


Tallow,  Price  Levels,  657 
Tamati  Waka  Nene,  208,  210,  211 
Taranaki  War,  228,  229,  2:10,  232,  234 
Tariffof  the  Common  wealth,  2ii9, 272, 818 

Probable  Receipts  under  1902-3, 820 
Tasman,  Discoveries  of,  3,  155,  182 
Tasmania — 

Aborigines,  157,  160 

Adoption  of  present  name,  155,  168 

Chronology.  328 

Climate,  354 

Constitution,  160,  324 

Discovery  and   Early  Settlement, 
155,  156 

Historicsl  Sketch,  155 

Land  Laws,  466 

Local  Government,  490 

Ministries,  181 

Proclamation  of  Independence,  160 

Rainfall,  3^ 

Rise  of  Gold  Production,  412 

Whale  Fishery,  158 
Taweli,  Land  (^rant  to,  22 
Tawhiao,  226,  233,  243 
Taxation,  Land  and  Income,  992-1007 

Revenue  from,  987,  1U07 
Tea,  Average  Prices,  369,  370 

Consumption  of,  356 
Technical  Education,  573 
Te  Heu  Heu,  212 
Te  Kooti,  234,  237 
Telegraphs,  928 

Adelaide  to  Perth,  114 

Early  History,  20 

Rates,  931 

South  Australia,  109>114 

Western  Australia,  147 
Telephones,  935 
Tellurinm,  962 
Tennyson,  Governor,  119 
Te  Rauparaha,  190,  211 
Te  Whero  Where,  225 
Te  Whiti,  242 

Thermo-dynamics  of  Food  consumed,  858 
Thierry,  Baron  de,  188 
Thursday  Island,  Settlement  at,  86 
Timber  Industry,  Western  Austxulia,  149 
Tin,  956 

Australasia,  959,  980 

New  South  Wales,  957 

Queensland,  958 

South  Australia,  959 

Tasmania,  957 

Victoria,  958 

Western  Australia,  958 

Miners  employed,  979 

Prices,  959 
Titokowaru,  Rebellion  of,  234 
Titanium,  963 
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Tobacco,  615 

Consumption,  361 

Imports,  617 

Prices,  372 
Torrens  Act,  109 
Trade,  Australasian,  1049 

Commonwealth,  1050,  1065 

External,  1063 

Exports  of  Domestic  Prodoce,  1065 
Wool,  1068 

Extra-Australasian,  1053 

Imports  and  Exports,  1050 

In  gold  period,  300 

Interstate,  1052 

Movements  of  Gold,  1071 

with  British  possessions,  1054 

Foreign  Countries,  1054,  1058 

United  Kingdom,  1054,  1057 
Tramways,  917 
Transportation,  17,  131,  132,  164,  166, 

167 
Treason  Felony  Act,  28 
Trial  by  Jury,  Institution  of,  15 
Triennial  Parliaments,  SO,  176 
Tniganini,  Death  of,  174 
Trust  Funds,  1016 
Tumor,  Sir  George,  Financial  Reforms 

of,  61 
Tweed  River,  Discovery  of,  66 
Typhoid,  Deaths  from,  519 


Universities,  572 


Vancouver,  Captain,  184 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  A  ppellation  changed 
to  Tasmania,  168  ;  Company,  161 

Early  name  of  Tasmania,  155 
Variation  in  prices  of  food  stuffs,  371 
Venn,  Comnussioner,  Dismissal  of;  150 
Vermin  Districts,  Selection  of  Laud  in, 

446 
Vessels,  Registration  of,  735 
Victoria — 

Area  and  Boundaries,  347 

Boards  and  Trusto,  495,  496 

Climate,  352 

Constitution  of,  313,  314 

Land  Laws,  435-449 

Local  Government,  483-485 

Proclamation  of  Independence,  17*- 
45 
Village  Settlements  in  New  Zealand,  474 

Queenslanti,  4'>2 

South  Australia,  459 

Victoria,  61,  447 
Vines,  606 
Violence,  Deaths  from,  526 


Vital  Statistics,  501 

Viticulture,  606 

VUuningh,  Disooveries  of,  4,  123 

Vocel,  Sir  Julius,  Policy  of,  235,  S40 

Volunteer  Forces,  737 

Votinff  Strength  of  SUtea<- 

^w  South  Wales,  312 

New  Zealand,  327 

Queensland,  319 

South  Austniia,  321 

Tasmania,  3*25 

Victoria,  317 

Western  Australia,  324 

Wages— 1860-62,  399 

1861-71,  44)5 

1872-91,  420 

1892-V6,  422 

1896-01,  425 

During  Gold  Period,  388 

Prior  to  Gold  Disooveries,  381 
Wairan  Massacre,  204 
WaiUngi,  Treaty  of,  198 
Waitara  Land  Purchase,  226,  227,  230 
Wakefield's  Land  Policy,  96,  454 
Wangaoui,  Foundation  of,  'JUi 
Water  Conservation,  625 
Water  Supply,  Coolgardie,  154 

Country  1  owns,  New  South  Walsa, 
494 

Metropolitan,  32 

Trusts,  Victoria,  495 
Wattle  Cultivation,  SelAetioo    for,  in 

Victoria,  446 
Way,  Lientenant^vemor,  114,  117 
Weld,  Governor,  133,  174 
Wellington,  Annual  and  Capital  ValiM^ 
492 

Founding  of,  197 

Metropolis  of  New  Zealand,  233 

Population.  543 

Rainfall,  355 
Wentworth  and  Deas-Thomson,  Mission 

to  England,  19 
Wereroa  Pa,  233 
Western  Australia — 

Area  and  Boundaries,  348 

Climate,  354 

Constitution,  Parliament,  Ike,  321 

Early  Settlement,  125 

First  Executive  Council,  129 

Federation  movement,  loO,  151, 153 

Gohl  Output,  149,  150, 151,  152,  155 

Railway  Kxteusions,  150 

Rainfall,  354 

Reform  Party,  145 

Responsible  (Tovemment,  143,  146, 
147,  148,  149 

Timber  Industry,  149 


